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SALES: Of Antique Furniture at Hawk- South Kensington Museum, Rearranging, 20 


PAINTERS, The Democratic, of France, 
238 

Painting, Mural, 280 : 

Palace: Etching of Lambeth, 6; Room in 
Kensington, 116; of the Popes, Avisnon, 
118; Painting Buckingham, 118 ;- Blen- 
heim, 135, 247; The Dosser’s, 186; of 
‘Tiberius, 198, 260, 310; Gift to Wolvesey, 
199 ; of Silver at New York, 214; Queen 
Margaret’s at Queensferry, 276; Panels 
at Kensington, 308; Thefts from Hamp- 
ton Court, 340; Mount Stuart, 343; 
Delhi, and its Marbles, 389 

Panels: at Royal Exchange, 7; St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, 212; at Kensington 
Palace, 308 

Paper, A New, 230 - 

Papers Read: by Dr. Waldo and Dr. Walsh 
on Conyersion of Cellars into Workshops, 
18; The Real in Art,” by A. J. Stuart 
Wortley, 66; “ Archeology, History and 
Art,” at Glasgow A.A., 75; Use of Steel 
Girders in Mines, by E. Thompson, 109; 
Motive and Material in Architecture, 
109; Hygienic Ventilation, by J. le Mar- 
chant Bishop, 130, 155, 162 ; Manufacture 
of Costly Steel Instruments, 134; ‘ Pal- 
myra, or Tadmor in the Wilderness,” by 
Mr. Wvrangham, 149; Adaptation of 
Nature to Ornament, 150; ‘ Athens,” 
164; ‘*Our Daily Bread and the Places in 


which it is Made,” 166; Exploration of ~ 


Carn Brea, 187; Asylum Planning, by 
Malcolm Stark, 203; Work of Robert 
Adam,  by- Percy Fitzgerald, 211; 
Pompeii, by Talfourd Ely, 216; Canter- 
bury Cathedral, by C. H. Freeman, 226; 
Brotherhood of Architects, by Paul 
Waterhouse, 239; Municipal Control of 
Buildings, by G. W. Longstaff, 242; on 
Building, at the Glasgow Building Trades 


| 


110, 126, 141, 158, 174, 188, 204, 220, 236, 


253, 269, 285, 300, 315, 338, 348, 365, 381, 


397, 418 

Profession: A Modern, by Sir B, Baker, 234 ; 
An Overcrowded, by Prof. B. Brown, 299 

Publications: ‘‘ Notes on Shippo,” by Jas. 
L. Bowes, 22; Miniature Painters of Last 
Century, 22; J. Pennell on “Tilustra- 
tion,” 55; Practical Gas Fitting, by John 
Black, 64; History of Wedgwood, 71; Sir 
¥. Leighton, by Ernest Rhys, 96; Master- 
pieces of Great Artists, 96; Annals of 
Westminster Abbey, 150, 244; Reliquary 
and Illustrated Archeologist, 183; Studies 
in Both Arts, by John Ruskin, 228; 
Westminster, by Walter Besant, 214; 
Handbook ‘of Greek Sculpture, 278; 
~Modern Farm Buildings, 303 

Pulpits, Ancient, 331 y 

Purbeck Quarries, The Celebrated, 26 


QUARRIES, Celebrated, Purbeck, 26 


RAILWAY: City and Waterloo, 5; Sur- 
vey for the Jungfrau, 6; Materials for 
Japan, 86; New Highland, 47; New 
Light, Derbyshire, 54; from Acre to 


Damascus, 100; Gigantic Siberian, 101 ; 


American Electric, 122; Most Expensive 
ever Built, 128; Wire Rope to Vesuvius, 
184; New London Terminus, 144; Central 
London, 166; Widening South-Eastern, 
180; Electric Light for Carriages, 325 

Nattray Lighthouse, 34 

Relics: of American Aborigines, 39; Found 
in Swat Valley, 55; of Nelson, 101; 
Fouvd in Cathedral at Angers, 116; 


I 


Sanitary: Inspectors’ 


stone, 103, 133; of Charles I, Silver 
Tankard, 167; of Edmund Glover's Col- 
lection, 198; of Lumsdaine Relics and 
Curios, 215; of Wycombe Abbey, 231; of 
Coins, 262; of Curios in Paris, 295; 
of Rey. Jackson’s Art Treasures and 
MSS., 309; of Archdeacon Harrison’s 
Engravings, 310; of a House for £19, 
342; of French and ‘Napoleon Relics, 
342; of Old Silver Plate, 358; of Japanese 
Works of Art,-373; of Carved Ivory, 391; 
of Sir Geo. Scharf’s Coliection, 404 


Salisbury: Restoration of Cathedral, 36, 


295, 405 ; Silver Altar Cross for Cathedral, 
311 

Association, 13; 
Condition of Hackney, 357; Reform in 
Leeds, 405 


Saxon Burying Ground, Old, 247 
Scarborough: Seaside 


Architecture, - 23; 
New Liberal Club, 198 


Schools: St. Gabriel’s, Dublin, 4; Board, 


York, 5; of Art, Dundee, 6; British at 
Athens, 6; Woodard, Worksop, 66; New 
Technical, Southend, 68; Plymouth 
Science, Art, and Technical, 133; of Art, 
Glasgow, 36, 138, 187; Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical, 168; of 
Painting, Glasgow, 210; Trades Tech- 
nical, 226; What a Board School Should 
Be, 290; Bideford Art, 292; Royal 


' Academy, 293, 311; New Technical, Bir- 


mingham, 298; Bath Technical, 308; 
Aske’s, Hoxton, 309: Trades Training 
Schools Prize Distribution, 311; of 
Engineering at Orystul Palace, 841; 
Verdin Technical School Exhibition, 
342; Mercers’ Company, New, 343; of 
Art, Manchester, Sir J, Linton’s Address 
to, 356; Five New Board, at Harrogate, 
359; of Architecture, Welsh, 401 


Sereen in Chancel, All Saints’ Church, 


Norton Vitz yarren, 390 


Southwark : Its Priory and its Players, 114 

Spade a Spade, 65 

Staffordshire Potteries, The, 27 

Stage: Renaissance on the, 97; The Pro- 
fession and the, 97 

Standards of Length, 171 

Station: Belfast Fire Brigade, 76; New 
Manchester Railway, 262 ; Salisbury Im- 
provements, 293 

Statues: Sir Richard Owen, 20,198 ; How a 
Scalptor Works on, 20; of the Queen for 
Rangoon, 22; Remoyal of Oliver Crom- 
well, 38, 197; Burns at Ayr, 89 ; of Lord 


Byron Going Begging, 43; of Dr, 
Martineau, 52; Bronze of Edward 


Colston, 54; Gold and Silver, Toulon, 56 ; 
Garibaldi Equestrian, 84; to Mrs. 
Siddons, 84, 278, 348 ; of Livingstone, by 
Mrs. D. O. Hill, 117; Condition of 
London, 117; Four New in the Pare 
Moneceau, 149; Duke of Devonshire at 
Eastbourne, 166; National for Brussels, 
214; of St. Ladislas, 214 ; of Cromwell at 
Manchester, 215; Victor Hugo, 228 ; 
Burns at Iryine, N.B., 229; Bismarck, 
277; of Chopin, Paris, 341; to Lord Reay 
at Bombay, 358 

Steel Trade, 5 

Stirling Building Trade, 352 

Stone? What is Pumice, 52; Robin Hood, 
102; Seasoning of, 102 

Stonehenge, Is it Post-Roman ? 57 

Strand, The Relief of the, 138 

Street, Arthur E., M,A., 136 

Strolling Sketches: No. 1, A A. in Glouces- 
tershire, 40 ; No. 2, A Corner in Kent, 72; 
No, 3, Caen and its Churches, 88; No. 4, 
Chester 152; No, 5, Rouen, 184; No. 6, 
Rochester, 248 

Sunderland, Insanitary Condition of, 119 

Sundial, Old, at Wisbech, 308 

Surveyors’ Institution: New 
214 ; President’s Address, 230 


Premises- 
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- TAVERN, An Old, 344 


_ 91, 102; Hints on, 123 ; 
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" Surveys, Photograph 289 


“Swansea: New Markets, 37; New Parish 


Church, 37, 165 
Synagogue, at Brook Green, New, 406 
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Temples of Karnak, 21 7 


90 ; Indian Exhibition, 183; Site of Her 
Majesty’ s, 148, 310, 391; Oldest West | 
_End, 166; “ Toole’s ” and Charing Cross 
as cekatreey ‘181; Berlin Opera House, 199; ~ 
New Paris, 199; Outdoor, 213 ; *f Shakes- 
‘peare,”’ at Lavender Hill, 324; “ Prince 
of Wales” and the Salvation Amy, 358 

“Theatrical Steamboat, 5 

_ Thomson, ‘‘ Greek,” 124 © 


z Throne, ‘he Peacock, Delhi, 231 


Timber: The Growth of, 23 ; -Built Church, 
-Built Church 
Towers, 149 : ; 


- Tesselated Pavement, Superiority. of 
_ Roman, 178 
“Theatres: New York, 85; Glasgow New, © 
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Pompe of Futian and Soe o. ai Medici, . 
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Tower: in Vatican” Galaga: 89; of the > 


Sen aeeeies, Ot; Haighsh and Italian, 
pos The Growth of, 338 ; 

vade and Craft, 16, 32, AT, 64, 80, 95, 112, 

128, 143, 160, 176, 191, 208, 224, 240, 255, 

eae 288, 804, 318, 835, 351, 368, 383, 399, 
Treasure, Supposed Fsdaens 277 
Trial by Jury, 161 
Trinity House: Its Work and Origin, 293 
Tunnel: Simplon, 22; Blackwall, 58 
Typography, Invention ‘of, 23 By 
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VASE, of Jasper, for City of Paris, 230 . 


lox Ventilation: at the Houses of Parliament, 


; Hygienic, by J. le Marchant Bishop, 

130, 155, 162; by Dr. Dunn, 230; of the 
ase Underground *” Railway, 390 , 
Vienna, The, Exhibition, 3825 — 


}. 
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‘ EES Rings Pies 


“Destruction. c 

- Cardinal Vaugh: 
826; Old Palac 
“What's i in a Name’ 


"WAGES: ChepiStord and Mechanics in 
Western Australia, 359 ; Government, 383° 


_ Wales, Iron Industry in South, 276 ate Weise ee 


Wall: The Roman, 23, 60; The eae “ Wise, A Word tothe, 
“a China, 69 — peer |) Woods len 
_ Walsingham ‘Chapel and Pace 38 adam,'28; P 


Relative Value of ] 
245; of New Sout] 
| Workhouse, Alteratio: 
Workshops, Cee 1 
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- Walton Castle, Remains of, 6 fe 
Water: Supply for London, 4, 132, 179, 
390 ; Disintegrating Power of, ‘u; Works 
at Baildon, 382; Sea Supply for London, 
261; ‘Reservoir for East London, 276 * 
Watts, Geo. F., R.A., 36 
Weir, James, 408 
_ Well: An Old, at Lancaster, 228; Boring py ak 
Artesian, 294; Roman at Inveresk, $590 sey, Soeeaes 
"West Ham Institute and Library, 120. _ 
Westminster Abbey: Electric ‘Light, hes 
‘Annals of, 150, 244 ; Contemporary with 
oe 163 ; panish Arrangement of, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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ABBEYS: Kirkstall, 99; 
Hommes, Caen, 87 

Abbot House at Tewkesbury, The, 39 

Aisle of Cathedral, Rouen, 181 

Alkmaar, House at, 257 

All Hallows Church, Gospel Oak, 211 

All Saints Church, Long Ashton, 325 

Almshouses at Chester, 145 

Anderson, MeViecar, 242 

Appelbee, H., Plan of Institute, 182 

Archer, Thos., 200; Hyde Park Court, 193, 
200°; Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, 201 

Architectural Association Excursion 
Sketches, 33 

Artisans’ Cottages, Designs for, 390 

Aston Hall, 371 

Audley End, 339 


L’Abbaye aux 


BANQUETING Hall, Design for, 291 

Barnby Church Doorway, 37 

Baths, Shoreditch, 279 

Bell, Chas., 24; House, Castle Carey, 17; 
Tottenham Board School, 24; Wesleyan 
Chapel, Wolverhampton, 25 

Billiard Room at Clewer, 296 

Birmingham Technical School, 378, 875, 
376, 3877 

Blane, H. J., Designs, 321 

30ard Schools: (Tottenham), 24; Design 
for Gais, Switzerland, 51; Zurich, 57, 67 

Bolton, Arthur, 389 

Bradfield, Bishop, Tomb of, 248 

Brewill, A. W., 168; Edwalton Lodge, 
Notts, 161; Entrance, 163; Memorial 
Church, Colston Bassett, 167; Design 
for a Cemetery Chapel, 168 

Brewill and Bailey, Staircase, Springfield, 
Nottingham, 169 

Bridgman, H. H.,'264; Corner Frontage, 
Cheapside, 262; St. Pancras Workhouse 
Extension, 264, 265 

Bronze Fountain, Olanleigh, 71 

Brooks and Son, James, Plan of All 
Hallows’ Church, 211 


CABINET, Elizabethan, 357 

Caen, Sketches, 81, 88, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89 

Calverley Grange, Tunbridge Wells, 409 

Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, 201 

Canterbury Cathedral: 199; South Porch, 
225; Throne Screen, 226; Chapel, 227 

Carmelite Crypt at Whitefriars, 229 

Castle, Rochester, 241 

Cathedral: Gloucester, 40;.Rouen, Aisle, 
181; Rouen, West Front, 184; Canter- 
bury, 199; South Porch, Canterbury, 225 ; 
Canterbury, Throne and Screen, 226; 
Canterbury, Chapel, 227; Rochester, 
Doorway; 245, 247; Nave, Rochester, 
248, 249; Bristol, 215; Lady «Chapel, 
Bristol, 277; Hereford, Crypt, 325 

Cemetery Chapel, Design for, 168 

Chair, Elizabethan, 357 

Champneys, Basil, 8; Slindon Church, 
Staffs., 8; Newnham College, Cambridge, 


9; Indian Institute, Oxford, 11; St. 
Bride’s Vicarage, 259 
Chaneel Sereen, Knapton Church, 407 
Chapel: Designs for, 3; Wesleyan, 25; 


Thring, 135; Cemetery, 168; at Haddon 
Hall, 385; Hinde Street, 405 

Charing, Ruins of Royal Palace, 65 

Chatterton, F., L’Eglise de Vaucelles, 
Caen, 85; Vaulting, Hotel Dieu, Caen, 
86; Old House, Caen, 89 

Chester, Old House at, 150, 151, 152, 154, 
155 

Cheston, Horace, 296; Billiard Room, 
Clewer Park, 296 ; Convalescent Home, 
for Children, 297 3 

Chipping Campden, A Sketch, 41 

Churches: Slindon, 8; Headcorn, 71; Caen, 
83, 85, 87, 88; Norrey, Normandy, 113; 
St. Mary Overy, Southwark, 115, 117; 
St. Mary’s, Speenhamland, 137; St. 
John’s, Chester, 1538; Ledbury, 199; 
St. Martin’s, Brighton, 295; Long. Ash- 
ton, 825; Emmanuel, Holloway, 341 

Clock at Rouen, 177 

Coats Memorial Church, 321 

Colby Church Font, 35 

College, Newnham, 9 

Colson, John, 58 

Colston Bassett Memorial Church, 167 

Competitions, Bridge and Lodge Gate, 165 

Compton Wynyiates, 393 

Concert Hall at Solothurn, Switzerland, 56 

Convalescent Home for Children, 297 

Coombe, Warren, 401, 408 

Cottages, Designs for Artisans’, 390 

County Offices, Wakefield, 229, 231, 233 

Coventry Municipal Buildings, 131 

Cragside, Northumberland, 307 

Crypt: at Whitefriars, 229 ; Hereford, 325 


DESIGN: for Chimney-Piece, 289; Ban- 
queting Hall, 291; Grammar School, 
341; House, 345; Clerkenwell Vestry 
Hall, 345 : 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Doorways: 18, 23; Barnby Church, 
Rouen Palais de Justice, 184; 
Cathedral, 215; Rochester 
245, 247; Haddon Hall, 391 

Downing, Burke, Kirkstall Abbey, 99; St. 
Mary Overy, Southwark, 115 


37; 
Bristol 
Cathedral, 


EAST GRINSTEAD, House at, 135 
Eaton, William, Measured Drawing 
West Doorway, Burnby Church, 37 

Edwalton Lodge, Notts, 161 

Edwinstowe, Cambridge, 97, 101, 103, 104, 
105 

Elizabethan: Cabinet, 357; Chair, 357 

Elstree, House at, 232 

Emmanuel Church, Holloway, 841 

Entrances: Stanway Hall, Glos., 33; 
Edwinstowe, 97; House, near Notting- 
oa 163; (Front) Convalescent Home, 
2 

Essex, Oliver, 8376 

Essex, Nichol, and Goodman, Staircase, 
Aston Hall, -=— 371 ; Birmingham 
Technical School, 375, 877 

Exeter: Mol’s Coffee House, 58; Houses at, 
273 


of 


FARROW, F. R., 344 

Farrow and Harris: Designs, 341 

Farrow and Nisbett, Gravesend Hospital, 
337; Emmanuel Church, Holloway, 4 
Grammar School, 341; Plan of House at 
Slough, 344; Design for Clerkenwell 
Vestry, 3845 

Fish Market (Proposed), 265 

Fitton, Hedley, Sketch of Carmelite Crypt, 
229 

Fletcher, Banister, jun., Sketches, 39, 42 

Florence, H. L., Design for Banquet Hall, 
291 

Font, Colby Church, 35 

Fountain, Olanleigh, 71 

Frontage in Cheapside, 262 


GATEWAYS: Haddon Hall, 391 

Gibson and Russell, West Ham Technical 
Institute, 119, 120, 121; Coventry 
Municipal Buildings, 131; Kntrance to 
County Offices, Wakefield, 229; Plan, 
231; Houses at Sudbury and Elstree, 
232; Yorkshire County Offices and 
County Offices, Wakefield, 233; Shore- 
ditch Library, Entrance, 274 ~ 

Gildard, Thomas, 12 

Giles, Gough, and Trollope, Plan, Houses, 
Park Street, W., 263 

Gloucester Cathedral, 40, 41 

Godington, House at, 72 

Goldsmith, F. T. W., Sketch of House at 
Alkmaar, 257; Sketch of Town Hall, 
The Hague, 261; Institut de France, 
Sketch, 385 

Gosling and Goldsmith, Edwinstowe, 
Cambridge, 101; Plans, 103; Edwinstowe, 
104: Interiors, 105 

Gravesend Hospital, 837 

Grieves, H., Designs, 327 

Grocock, G. H., Sketch 


at Chipping 
Gampden, 41 


HADDON HALL: Chapel, 
way, 391, 393 

Hare, H. T., Window, Stafford County 
Council Buildings, 353; Front Gables, 
‘Oxford Municipal Buildings, 354; Win- 
dow Head and Main Cornice, 355 

Harvey’s Almshouses, Chester, 145 

Headeorn: A Sketch, 7t 

Hereford Cathedral Crypt, 325 

pas Eee Professor, on Scenic Art, 280, 
28 

Hinde Street Chapel, 401 

Hodge, A. H., Gold Medal Design, 3 

Holland House, 305, 311, 312, 313 

Hooper, F'., Sketch, Vieux St. Etienne, 83 ; 
L’Abbaye aux Hommes, Caen, 87; 
Cupola, St. Etienne le Vieux, Caen, 88; 
Caen, 89; Chapel, Norrey, 117; St. 
Maclou, Rouen, 183 

Hotel de Duval, Caen, 81 

Houses: Westwood, Bickley, 1,7; Castle 
Carey, 17; Godington, 72; Hotel de 
Duval, Caen, 81; Edwinstowe, Cam- 
bridge, 101, 103, 104, 105; Northwood, 
129; East Grinstead, 185; Old Chester, 
150, 151, 152, 154, 155; Nottingham, 
163; in Pompeii, 213, 216, 217; 
Sudbury, 232; Elstree, 232; Roches- 
ter, 249; Alkmaar, 257; Park 
Street, 263; Exeter, 273; Holland, 305, 

, 809, 311, 312, 313; Cragside, 307; South 
Shields, 827; Audley End, 3839; 
Slough, 345; Edgbaston, 369; Compton 
Wynyiates, 392, 393; Coombe Warren, 
401, 498; Calverley Grange, Tunbridge 
Wells, 409 


389; Gate- 


Hutchings, J., Chester Sketches: Alms- 
houses, 145; Old House, Whitefriars, 
150; Old House, Bridge Street, 151; Old 
House, Bridge Street, 152; St. John’s 
Church, 153; Derby House, Water Gate, 
154 ; Bishop Lloyd’s House, Water Gate, 
155 

Hyde Park Court, 193, 200 


INDIAN Institute (Oxford), 11 

Institut de France, 385 

Institutes : Indian (Oxford), 11; West Ham, 
119, 120, 121 


JACOBITE House Wincheombe, 39 


KEYSTONE Board School, Zurich. 49 

Kirkstall Abbey, 99 

Knapton Church Chancel Sereen, 407 

Koch, Alexander, Keystone Board School, 
Zurich, 49; Design for Board School, 
Gais, 51; Design for Post Office, Zurich, 
55; Concert Hall, Solothurn, 56; New 
Board School Zurich, 57: Entrance to 
Board School, Zurich, 67 


f 


L’ ABBAYE aux Hommes, Caen, 87 

Ledbury Church, 199 

L’Eglise de Vaucelles, Caen, 85 

Lenham Pulpit; 72; Overmantel 
Stove, 73 

Libraries: West Ham, 119, 120, 121; Shore- 
ditch, 274, 275, 279 


and 


MALLOWS, C. E., Sketches, National 
Competition, 3,°18, 19, 21, 28, 69, 181, 
274, 275; Entrance, Stanway Hall, 
Glos., 33; Abbott “House, Tewkesbury, 
39; Old Houses, Tewkesbury, and 
Gloucester Cathedral, 40; North Aisle, 
Gloucester Cathedral, 41; High Street, 
Tewkesbury, 42 


- Marriott, H. P. Fitzgerald, Sketch of 


Houses, Pompeii, 216 
Martin, R. B,, Chancel Sereen, Knapton 
Church, 407 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, 328, 329, 331 
Memorial Church at Colston Bassett, 167 
Millet, F.D., House at Gloucester, 42 
Milne, E. P., Design for Chimney and 
Overmantel, 289; Elizabethan Chair and 
Cabinet, 357 
Mol’s Coffee House, Exeter, 53 
Municipal Building: Coventry, 
Glasgow, 360, 361 
Museum, Designs for, 21 


131 ; 


, 


NATIONAL Competition, South 
sington, 69 

Nave Aisle of Cathedral, Rouen, 181 

Newcombe, 8., Artisans’ Cottages,Hleyation 
and Plan, 390 

Newnham College, 9 

Newton, Ernest, Westwood, Bickley, 1, 7, ; 
St. Barnabas Vicarage, Beckenham, 197 

Nicol, J. C., 376 

Norrey (Normandy) Chureh, 113, 117 

Northwood, House at, 129 


Ken- 


OLD Houses: at Tewkesbury, 40; Cacn, 

89; Chester, 150, 151, 152, 154, 155 
Overmantel and Stove at Lenham, 73 
Oxford Municipal Buildings, 354 


SR ACE, Ruins of the Royal, Charing, 
5 


Panel for Organ Seat, 822 

Paterson, G. A., Silver Medal Design for 
Chapel, 3 

Picture Gallery, Design for, 3, 19 

Pompeii: Temple in, 209; House of 
Meleagro, 213; Street in, 216;,A Poet’s 
House, 217 ; Temple of Venere, 217 

Post Oftice, Design for (Zurich), 55 

Problems, 250 

Pulpits: Lenham, 72; Colston Bassett, 167 


QUENNEL, Chas., 


Desien for Picture 
Gallery, 19 


; 


RESTORATION House, Rochester, 249 

Reynolds, G, F., Designs, 21 

Rochester Castle, 241 

Rochester Cathedral: 
Nave, 248, 249 

Rouen: The Large Clock at, 177; Palais de 
Justice, 179, 184; Lamp at, 185 ; Navé 
Aisle of Cathedral, 181 ; Staircase to 
Organ Gallery, St. Maclou, 183; West 
Front of Cathedral, 184; Facade of St. 
Ouen, 185 

Ruins, Royal Palace, Charing, 65 


Doorway, 245, 247 ; 


PT BS RNABAS Vicarage, Beckenham, 


St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 


Bride’s Vicarage, 259 

Etienne le Vieux, Caen, 83, 88, 89 

John’s Church, Chester, 153 

Martin’s Church, Brighton, 295 

Mary Overy, Southwark, 115 

St. Mary Street, Front, 131 

St. Mary’s Church, Speenhamland, 137 

St. Ouen, Rouen, 185 

St. Pancras Workhouse, 264, 265 

Scenic Art and Effect, 280, 281 

Schools, Board: Tottenham, 24; Gais, 
(Switzerland), 51; Zurich, 57, 67; West- 
minster Infant, 136; Design for, 341 

Setting Out Problem, 250 

Shaw, R. Norman, Cragside, 307 

Shoreditch Baths and Library, 274, 275, 279 

Siddons, Mrs., Statue, 343 

Slindon Church, 8 

Stafford County Council Buildings: a Win- 
coy in, 353; Window Head and Cornice, 

Staircase: at Springfield, 
169; Organ Gallery, 
Aston Hale, 371 

Stanway Hall, Entrance, 33 

Statues, Mrs. ‘Siddons, 3438 

Stoddart, D. McK., Designs, 8, 23 

Street, A. E., 136; Thring Memorial 
Church, 135; Guest’s House, Hast 
Grinstead, 185; Infant Schools, West- 
minster, 136 ; St. Mary’s Chureh, Speen- 
hamland, 187 

Street, G. B. ., the late, 186 

Sudbury, House at, 232 


Nottingham, 
St. Maclou, 183 ; 


TECHNICAL Schocls at Birmingham, 
373, 375, 376, 377 

Temple in Pompeii, 209, 217 

Tewkesbury: Abbot House, 39 Old Houses 
40; High Street, 42 

Thring Memorial Chapel, 135 

Tottenham Board Schools, 24 

Town Hall, The Hague, 261 


VAULTING of Cloister, Hotel Dieu, 
Caen, 86 

Vestry Hall, Design for, 345 

Vieux, St. WieritiG. Caen, 83 

“Violet,” Design for Bridge 


and Lodge 
Gate, 165 


ee aE LEED County Offices, 229, 281, 

Warehouse, Design of, 21 

Weir, James, 408; Coombe Warren En- 
trance, 401; Hinde Street Chapel, Man- 
chester Square, 405; Garden Front, 
Coombe Warren, 408; "Caly erley Grange, 
Tunbridge Wells, View and Plan, 409 

Wesleyan Chapel, Whitmore Reans, Wol- 
verhampton, 25 

West Ham ‘Technical Institute 
Library, 119, 120, 121, 182 

Westminster Infant Schools, 136 

Westwood, Bickley, 1, 7 

Winchcombe, Jacobite House at, 39 

Window: In Palais de Justice, Rouen, 179; 
Stafford County Council Buildings, 353 ; 
Head and Cornice, 355 

Wonnacott, W.: Photographs of Canter- 
bury, 225, 226, 227 ; Holland House, 311, 
312, 313 

Workhouse, St. Pancras, 264, 265 


and 


YOUNG, Wm., Glasgow Municipal Build- 
ing Plans, 360, 361 
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ONE SHILLING. 


‘“*Really a Model of Beauty.’’—The Daily Chronicle. 
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DESIGN vox A VILAGE CHURCH. 
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To all Engaged in tne case of promise 
Art of Building. fulfilled that we 


cross to-day the threshold of a Second 
Volume. In the centre of this and future 
numbers our readers will find the keystone 
to our enterprise; a lithographic plate, 
devoted in the main to structural details, 
measured drawings, original designs, and 
current Architectural work. We shall build 
beyond these presently, but in new ways, 
holding as we do that a superfluity of plates 
must of necessity debase rather than elevate 
Architecture. It is merely a matter of time 
anda little maturity ; 
meanwhile we shall 
strengthen and solidify 
our columns, giving 
more critical and pro- 
fessional matter. That, 
stated simply, is the 
outline of our Second 
Volume. We think 
the’ Profession, which 
greeted us with such 
Sensrous, open-handed 
welcome, will not accuse 
us of the lethargy of 
ingratitude. It is our 
aim, our ambition, our 
aspiration even, to build 
our Journal worthily 


end. 


and well, not for the 
hour only, but for future 
years ; for the few men 
in the forefront of an 
enduring and a labori- 
ous Art; for the dis- 
ciplined | TRIS wOle eee 
distinguished Profession’; py “Ke young” 
men—Architects to, be--and, for all who lovea 
clustered column. ‘ora. flying | buttress, ie 
traceried window or: a ‘Greek, frieze, for the, man, ; 
top, whohonestly, plumbs.ajamb. . -OuES.i8 nO® 
cloistered {seclusion--marble. fountains and: 
Piscinaswithin+-the »springs lof inspiration ) 
guarded ' with: iftowning ; outer:owalls. ‘Dhey 
days ofothe Academie’ disbeliefs» and dis’ 
eee ‘the selfish Schools, and:'the® 

d pee aré-over it is in vait 
that’ “the igh tind Pe) the '‘tocsin se ance | 

0 sat Aira and. fo) upon. 

eer 1S 30, ony ees fiitecture heen. | 


of the Catacombs, with a dash of the British 
Museum, long meanderings without mean- 
ings, and lanes whose language hath no 
It is not austerity the Profession wants, 
but aspiration ; not gruffness, but gracious- 
ness worthy the grandeur of its own Art; 
strength to dui/d great. deeds. Let 
us have still, the Sermon or the story in 
Stone, and if we cannot have these, give us at 
least simplicity and sincerity, sedateness and 
sobriety, and the eye of the scholar rather 
than the schoolmaster armed with a birch! 
To cease to hope is to cease to achieve in all 


ithe:Arts, and a man needs ¢ a.heart ‘of. ‘hope: as. 
well as. of oak, to. ‘build his beliefs in, these. 
days... Fair; and: frank, and, free,and, above! 
‘beard, should criticism-be, therefore papprecia~! 


‘tive asi may b@sjuericouraging ; vastaideds| besje 
And it is tinve;° 
‘fulloctime;“ati:they vend of one century” “that®| 


‘clearrand succinct-and:trued | 


promises us ‘either: revivals orrevolutionsin’ 
the) next,” that ~ “‘Ardhitécture gird hetself- 
ifér “the” ‘strigglé,” ‘else; “should her’ ‘hour. 
come wherein’ there i is a cry. ‘for. nobility. 2 aut, 
révérence and. Feticence, in stone,.she, fail... 
may be, ‘that-in, the spirit.of the, New, Age, (eal 
“which, s so, much, is, WASH eBe and.so,little felt, or: 
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for great work ; work that shall deck out our 
cities like unto the sun at noonday; work 
that shall make Life tolerable, ot existence 
possible ; work that shall revive something 
of the grandeur and the greatness we have so 
indubitably “ felt long since and lost awhile.” 
And for all—for the Craftsman who beats his 
iron or hammers his brass ; for the Sculptor 
who chisels his stone or speaks in bronze ; 
for the Painter who designs frescoes or 
works mosaic; for the Architect who, not 
ashamed to possess a soul, sends a Spire on 
its way to heaven or contrives a cosy calm 
of home; for the 
Builder whose eye for-. 
bids scamped work and 
who realizes . the sub-, 
limity _ of. -stone,,.. the, 
sanctity of ;domestic: 
brick, and; mortar.;, for: 
the: Workman:: whose: 
vhonesty«‘'2s j!at i work 
owheno hrs“ Master 
‘Builder ‘is not’ there’ 
for’ all? sich we have’ 
words OF | “€ncourage-, 
; ment. ‘and ‘the ” Spirit, 
_of” enterprise ;... to,all, 
we, appeal, to help..us, 
“in, Our,.endeayour,, to 
rewavify,, the; Art)-that, 
ativalsithe endurance of 
H16 othe hilisoO Itihas:‘been: 
5 wewell said that “allothe: 
Architééttiral’ Arts! 
© begin’ in’ the® shaping’ of 
the cup and the Petras 
rand: they’, ‘énd a. 
glorified roof,” Why should , not all since 
Att, ot Profession, or-Craft go to, the. making, 
of ‘good ‘and, sane, ‘building, ultimately. gather, 
under the one,“glorified roefz? -And. even, 
‘beyond, these, THE: sBUILDERS’ bJOURNAL cis: 
designed to.lappealgsitsiis ats\Vaim | to.vreach! 
‘assection: of the::Public alsd;)to interestithat> 
larges minority) whose’ appreciation would? 
be prized‘by “all Builders’ of “Buildings, ’ 
using those® 'térms’ in’ their ‘Toftiest ‘sense. 
_Not to be a Monastery of=Cloisters and high 
boundary wallsj;butaPublic Gallery; of, the 
_ bestavorkcof the:day,whereinithé many.can> 
_ enter—for: itis practically actree Gallery 
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wherein also young and unknown talent 
may find swift recognition, is the aim of 
Tue Buitpers’ JouRNaL. In the six 
months, the six arduous months of 
founding, we have received a welcome 
the honesty, the, heartiness of which 
has never for a. moment waned. It grows 
with the growth of the Journal. We 
mean to keep pace with its growth. Our 
Second Volume will, therefore, fulfil the 
pledges we have made so far ; going beyond 
our original promises as set forth in our 
first number, to which we cannot do better 
than turn: ‘‘ We approach every man con- 
nected with the glorious Art of Building. 
.... The Architect, the Workers in all the 
great industries of which Building is the 
whole; the honest, artistic-minded crafts- 
man. In the entire ranks of the Architectural 
Profession and of the Building industries, 
there is a yearning for something more than 
the existing Building papers give. It is zhaz 
something more that we will supply.” We 
ask, knowing well the answer, Have we sup- 
plied it? In the thousands of readers that THE 
BuILDERS’ JoURNAL reaches each week we have 
our answer. From the additional thousands 
of this current number we look for an equal 
measure of goodwill. If each new reader 
will become our friend, if each Architect and 
Builder will interest one man in the outer 
unprofessional World in THE BUuILDERs’ 
JOURNAL, a position will have been won 
for the Art of Building, fraught with all 
manner of development. Never before has 
a Journal, dealing in the highest sense 
with Architecture and the allied Arts and 
Crafts, reached its twenty-five thousand 
readers—our number this week. We have 
built up our Journal ; we shall add to it and 
still further embellish it; precisely when 
—is in your hands. It has been said 


-by our wmprofessional, unprejudiced con- 


\ 


temporaries that THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL is 
a “marvellous’ performance.” To-day, we 
venture to think, we press that “ per- 
formance’”’ home. 


A MAGNIFICENT MEMORIAL IN 
YORK MINSTER. 


To perpetuate Archbishop Thompson’s 
memory, a Marble Monument has now been 
raised within the sacred fane at York, and 
on Friday it was unveiled by the Earl of 
Crewe in the presence of a great congre- 
gation. The Monument, a fine piece of 
artistic work, occupies the northernmost arch 
of the East Aisle in the South Transept of the 
Minster. It consists of an Altar Tomb of black 
Belgian marble, on which reposes recumbent a 
white marble effigy of the late Archbishop, 
surmounted by delicate tracery work in the 
form of a canopy. The design is in the Early 
Perpendicular style. In front of the Tomb are 
nine panels containing figures of angels, and 
there are six shields bearing emblems of. the 
Passion. In the canopy are tracery windows 
perforated and enriched with finials and other 
ornamentation, and below it, intersected by a 
floriated cross, are the words Dominus Deus meus 
in te speyavi. On the edge of the slab on which 
the effigy rests, the following inscription ap- 
pears in brass :— 

Willelmus Thompson, S.T.P., olim Gloces: 

et Brist: epis dom per XIII. ann.: Archiepio. 
Eborac: obiit die nat. Dom.: A.S. MDCCCXC. 
zt suze LXXII. 
Each side of the Monument is supported by 
buttresses rising from the base to the cresting 
of the canopy. The sculptured effigy is the 
work of Mr. Hamo Thorneycroft, R.A., who 
has succeeded in producing’ a very speaking 
likeness. The Memorial as a whole is from the 
design of Mr. Bodley, of Messrs. Bodley & 
Garner, consulting Architects to the Dean and 
Chapter;,and Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, of 
London, have carried out the contract. 


Tue Hessle Parish Council has obtained 
consent to borrow £3,000 for the purpose of 
erecting a new Parish Hall and Offices. 


DECORATING THE ROYAL 
EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER. 


The new scheme of decoration in the Royal 
Exchange, Manchester, is conceived and 
carried out on altogether different principles. 
Cold greys are replaced by glowing varia- 
tions on a ground of yellow, giving a tone of 
warmth, hitherto absent, to the whole room. 
But more important innovations have been in- 
troduced. The panels under the base of the 
great Central Dome, which were formerly dealt 
with by the general decorator, are now occupied 
by a series of paintings representing scenes on 
the Ship Canal. The Exchange motto remains 
in its accustomed place round the base of the 
Dome, but with its letters of gold renewed: 
“A good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches, and loving favour rather than silver and 
gold.’’ Another new feature is the introduction 
of shields bearing coats of arms, effectively 
displayed above each of the pillars in the 
circular spaces originally intended for the re- 
ception of busts: The work has been done 
under the supervision of Mr. G. Faulkner 


Armitage, of Altrincham. One the most diffi-. 


cult things in connection with it was the erec- 
tion of a scaffolding to the top of the Central 
Dome—a structure about 124 feet high. 


NATIONAL COMPETITION, 1895. 
A CRITICISM. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. E. MALLOows. 


T is worthy of note in passing that the work 
submitted by students in this competition 
rarely obtains the notice it deserves from 

the Art Press generally, and what criticisms do 
appear are, in the main, scanty, scrappy, and 
unappreciative, and more obviously inspired by 
the official report of the examiners than by 
careful study of the works themselves ; this is a 
pity, because there are the germs, and in some 
cases much more than germs, of very good 
things indeed to be found in these Galleries; 
besides, earnest, enthusiastic work always 
deserves recognition. These exhibits of course 
are not tobe judged from the more mature stan- 
dard of the Institutecompetitions. It isgenerally 
speaking, the work of younger men, and as 
such it is most creditable to them; the work, 
for example, of Mr. Hodge (19 years) or of Mr. 
Geo. Paterson (17)—both from the artistic 


| atmosphere of Glasgow-—is extremely good and 


praiseworthy for such young beginners, and 
will bear comparison with the best works in 
competition for some of the big Institute prizes. 
We certainly think they deserve encourage- 
ment and more careful criticism than, as a rule, 
they receive. We have already announced the 
award of the National Gold Medals in Archi- 
tecture, which fall this year to Mr. Charles 
Quennell, of Lambeth, and Mr. A. H. Hodge, 
of Glasgow, for designs for Picture Galleries. The 
work of the latter student (whose design includes 
a Museum on the ground floor) is admirable in 
parts, and shows much good power in design 
and plenty of imagination, which latter 
quality has somewhat carried him away 
into the varied paths of Flamboyant Gothic, 
Northern Italian and Cairene Art. The whole 
design is on an ambitious and monumental 
scale, rather wanting in cohesion of design and 
breadth of treatment, but most beautifully 
drawn and studied in parts. The longitudinal 
section, with the fine decorative treatment of 
portions, is a pleasurable study by itself, Mr. 
Hodge only needed some restraining influence 
here and there to have produced one of the best 
designs seen in this Competition in recent years. 
We may suggest, for his benefit, that the central 
feature, the huge Dome, is too large in scaleand 
has an unfortunate crushing effect on the design 
asa whole. The idea of the plan in its main 
lines and distribution is good, defective in parts, 
but carried out with good feeling for what a 
stately Picture Gallery should) be. In the 
centre is a grand circular saloon for Painting 
and Sculpture with six large galleries placed 
longitudinally on either side, and two end 
galleries running the whole width. of. the 
building, each having a good feature of a 
semi-circular break in the shape of a bay in 
the centre. The plan takes precisely the same 
lines on the ground floor which is the Museum, 
with the exception that the main Central Hall 
is square. The external treatment of the ground 


floor is not good, and the arrangement of the 
Moorish-like circular opening over the centre 
two-light windows is unsatisfactory. The set of 
drawings taken collectively are worthy of 
warm praise, and most creditable for a student 
of 19; but we must say there should be some 
sort of restraint advised by those in authority 
to students in their selection of subjects, and 
less ambitious designs suggested. Such ability 
as Mr. Hodge possesses would be better em- 
ployed in less elaborate and more useful 
subjects. 

Mr. Charles Quennell’s design for the same 
subject is on a far less imposing scale and very 
successful in general treatment. It is conceived 
in a sober type of English Classic with some 
originality. The design of the first floor is 
pleasing, but some of the proportions and — 
details are not very happy, and to point out a 
smal] but important ‘error, the bases of the 
Ionic columns should not overhang the die of 
their pedestals below. 

The plan is well arranged, but the problem 
of the proper lighting of the Sculpture Galleries 
has not been solved. The sections indicate 
care, thought, and originality in design, but 
the mullioned windows to Sculpture Gallery on 
first floor are out of character, of course, with 
the style adopted, and not well proportioned. 

One of the best sets of drawings in the room 
is by Mr. George Paterson, of Glasgow, who 
sends a capital design, admirably illustrated 
with pencil and colour drawings, in which 
green is the predominant tone, for the Chapel 
to a Public School, in a quiet type of Late — 
Gothic, which embraces a very simply-designed 
Tower at the north-west end, and a nicely 
treated open Loggia Entrance to Choir and 
Clergy Vestry at the north-east angle, the 
merits of which, together with the Turret and 
Gable, are apparent in the sketch we publish 
herewith. In the longitudinal section there is 
much commendable work, the Stalls and seating 
are well treated, but the plan is careless in 
parts; the accommodation for the Organ is not 
well planned, and parts of the Choir are out of 
sight of it behind thick walls which are useless 
in themselves and would not add to the interior 
effect in the least. The seats are also too 
cramped to be comfortable. The more complete 
study of such points as these would probably 
have secured a higher award to this design 
than the Silver Medal now given toit. Mr. 
Paterson also has a. Bronze Medal for an 
excellent design fora Dining Room Fireplace, 
in Late Gothic with German character, of- 
which we shall give a sketch later on. There 
are indications in Mr. Paterson’s work which 
promise a future of much artistic power. - 

There is a bright little-set of drawings, slight 
in character and simple in subject (a Riverside 
Warehouse, of which a sketch will be given next 
week), by Mr. E. F. Reynolds, of Birmingham, 
and which deservedly wins the author a silver : 
medal. It shows study, to good purpose, of the 
Architecture of Bruges, and the brick and stone 
arrangement is in very good taste. This little 
frame is worth many of the larger and more 
ambitious designs, and is the kind of subject the 
Examiners should encourage in students. The 
study of this class of building is of far more 
value than all the Cathedrals and Picture 
Galleries, for who has Cathedrals to build ? 
and the Picture Galleries are few and far be- 
tween. Another silver medal is given to Mr. 
Thomas A. Williams, of Chester, for a. design 
for a Memorial Church, in late Gothic, a work 


which shows that the Abbey Square Church of 


his City has been studied to advantage. The 
design has a square central Tower and short 
Transepts. The Chancel has the un-English 
apsidal termination of three bays. The eleva- 
tions in brown ink, are workmanlike and very 
well drawn. wR hic 
Mr. C. H. Holden, of Manchester, also secures 
a silver medal for a similar subject, though his 
treatment, as a whole, is not quite so satis 
factory as the last design mentioned. There ‘is 
an unpleasant German character in the type of 
Gothic selected andthe plan is unequal in’! 
parts. Itis very original and thoughtfulasa — 
whole, however, and the west end is good and,, 
strong in design. Mr. Donald McK. Stoddart, 
(perhaps a Scotchman?) has some excellent 
work this year, His design for a doorway in an 
original phase of Sixteenth Century Renaissance . 
is a capital study and well drawn in pencil and’! 
colour. ‘Another design (a sketch, a~portiori'! 
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of which we shall give) in the ‘‘ Local Personal 
Examination” in a kind of Early Renaissance, 
which, whilst open to criticism in detail, 
especially in the way in which the semi-circular 
window head breaks into the frieze at the 
entrance, is designed in good taste and feeling, 
but the Dutch curls over the window-heads 
would have been better omitted. 

This Local personal Examination reveals 
three other designs of some merit, The time 
given to students to produce their work was 
three days of 153 hourseach. Eachset contains 
six drawings and fully explains the designs. 
The subject was a design for a ‘‘small but rich 
Museum,” and an outline plan was given 
to be adopted or not, as candidates desired. 
Mr. F. Wilson, of Edinburgh, is awarded 
an ‘excellent’ for an adaptation of Modern- 
ised Italian Renaissance. - He shows a 
slightly drawn sheet of details, and has 
good points in plan, but some of the details in 
design, could, in the time given, have been 
better studied, particularly the capitals to 
Ground Floor Windows, which are heavy and 
ill-proportioned. Mr. E. S. Forbes, of Edin- 
burgh, sends a design in the style of the French 
Chateaux. It shows some study of that phase 
of French Art of which Azay-le-Rideau is at 
once a typical and delightful example. What 
a lovely little Chateau is that! The concentra- 
tion of all that is best in the Sixteenth Century 
French—tefined, expressive, and reasonable, 
every line of it, and free from the heaviness of 
detail which is characteristic of such places as 
Chambord and Chenonceaux. A memory of 
Azay lingers yet, as we saw it at the 
close of one golden summer’s day a few 
years back, with its’ pearly-grey stone lit 
up by the rays of the setting sun, and the 
perfect reflection of it in the clear cool stream 
by the side. If the rest of the Chateaux 
are disappointing, and as a whole they are, 
Azay-le-Rideau tries very hard to make amends, 
and nearly succeeds. But this is nothing to do 
with the National Competition, but we are 
obliged to Mr. Forbes for his reminder of that 
beautiful house. The rest of his design is 
fairly well thought out, both in plan and eleva- 
tion, but rather hurriedly drawn. Another 
student, whose name we are at present unable 
to give, sends an excellent design for the same 
subject in an adaptation of Early Eighteenth 
Century English Classic, with a good feature 
of a large central semi-circular Doorway. A 
good idea is the frieze-like design of the upper 
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- floor windows, which are low and semi-circular, 
headed with swelled pilasters between, a sketch 
of which we will give next week. 

Two of these windows occur over the large, 
slighly camber-headed windows of the ground 
floor, the key-stones of which carry the pilasters 
above. The pediment on the. first floor over 
the central Doorway is too slight and small for 
the scale of the building, otherwise the design 
is excellent and fairly drawn in the colour 
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elevations. The 
combination of the 
in colours—green 
slates and _ yellow We 
in ‘stone—is very 
good. 

MijseGea ll Gales 
o Birmingham, 
has a good design 
for a Warehouse 
(awarded a bronze 
medal), shown in a 
clear line drawing. It is simple in 
treatment, and well expresses its pur- 
pose, both good qualities. The same 
can be said of Fred. G. Collins’ design 
for a Mission Church, but there are 
points in the drawings themselves, such 
as the lettering, which are inartistic. 
The external treatment of the Choir 
and Clergy Vestry, with its wave line 
of parapet, is very good indeed, and 
so is the idea of the high stone plinth 
with brickwork above. 

Mr. George E. Walker, of Glasgow, 
obtains a book prize for a design for a 
College Chapel in a mixture of Gothic 
and Renaissance, and fair work in both. 
The slightly washed-in colour drawings 
are good, and there are points in the 
longitudinal section worth noting. Mr. 
Harry P. Sharpe also has a Bronze 
Medal for a design for the same subject 
in Late Gothic with some Renaissance 
feeling. The section on line C. D. is 
the best drawing, and shows promise. 

Mr. J. B. Fulton’s design for an 
Institute has merit in parts, though 


the mixture of Gothic and Elizabethan aM, 
work is not very pleasant; the drawing “ay 
might have been stronger in line and % : 


the elevations much increased in value 
by the elision of rococo ornament. 

Mr.McKewan, of Birmingham,shows a good, 
careful pen drawing (excepting the foliage) of 
an unpretentious design for a Village School, 
which obtains a Bronze Medal. 

As a careful study in colour decoration, Mr. 
C. James, of Bradford, deserves praise for his 
design for a Reredos and Triptych; the colour 
scheme is not altogether free from criticism, 
and the Altar cloth is nearly bad. 

Some Sideboard designs in oak are submitted 
by Mr. F. W. Gregory, Nottingham, who has 
an agreeable study of Gothic woodwork, fairly 
well drawn and detailed; and by Mr. H. D. 
Richter, Bath, who shows considerable skill 
and knowledge of Italian Renaissance wood- 
work. The perspective colour sketch illus- 
trating the design is good. 

The design for a Fever Hospital, by Mr. F. 
Wilson, Edinburgh, for which a book prize is 
awarded, is a little crude in design and draw- 
ing, but is otherwise suitably arranged in plan, 
and shows knowledge of the requirements of a 
Fever Hospital, although the cubical content 
of air per bedis not enough. The elevations 
are plain and suitable for the purpose. 

Mr. John G. Gillespie’s design for an Ex- 
change for a large city, which obtains a bronze 
medal, is a good design on somewhat usual 
Classic lines, though the central Ionic order in 
the elevations does not harmonise very well 
with the large Dome and two Towers at the 
angles, and as a matter of construction it is not 
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a good thing to carry a Dome in masonry on 
concealed iron girders. 

An ambitious design for a Garden Pavilion, by 
Albert H. Hodge, of Glasgow, wins a Bronze 
Medal. (We should like a garden in proportion 
to this Pavilion; it was never surely meant for 
an Architect.) It is an elaborate piece of Classic 
treated with originality ; the figure drawing is 
given with much nice feeling for line, that is, of 
course, from an Architectural standpoint. 

The plan, showing the central figure in the 
floor, with the mosaic decoration around, is 
especially worthy of praise, and so is a. capital 
little design for a bronze Font, shown in one of 
the cross sections, and the fresco decoration to 
the Dome itself. The ideaof the plan isa central 
Dome with four Transepts, two having circular 
and two square terminations. The design as a 
whole is very able, and we shall look forward to 
seeing more of Mr. Hodges work with much 
interest and pleasure. We have now touched 
on the best of the work in Architectural design, 
and next week there will be some remarks on 
the measured drawings (which include some 
commendable work) and on the classes of 
painting, modelling, design and book. illus- 
tration. In every division there is interesting 
and beautiful work, which well repays a visit. 

The entrance to the Galleries is in the 
Exhibition Road, through the Machinery 
Section Buildings, and we believe the Exhibition 
closes this week. 
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‘7 know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the -tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town im 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its ‘air 
height above the purple crowd of humble roots.” 
—JouN RUSKIN. 


TuoseE who know and love their Holland 
with its quaint dreamy Old-World pictures 
will regret. to learn that the Cottage of Peter 
the Great, at Zaandam, is doomed. The Cot- 
tage in which the Emperor lived when serving 
his apprenticeship as a shipwright, is an old 
building encased in a wooden structure and is 
approached by a narrow entry. This building, 
which is situated on low-lying ground, almost 
surrounded by a narrow, foul-smelling canal, 
is to be replaced by a Gothic structure in stone, 
For the wooden trellis at the entrance is to be 
substituted a handsome iron railing, and the 
whole building will be shut in by a wall 12 feet 
high. : 


Yer another ‘Cathedral crisis!'’ The roof 
of the Nave of Winchester Cathedral is reported 
by the Architect to be in a very unsatisfactory 
state. Several extensive fissures exist in the 
vaulting owing to the shifting of timber tie-beams, 
so that their weight fallsupon it. Winchester’s 
is areally a ‘‘case’’ of old standing. As far 
back as 1873—twenty-two years ago—the late 
Mr. Ewan Christian reported that the roof of 
the Nave was in a very bad condition, that it 
was ‘‘ disorganised,”’ and that it was impossible 
to say how long it would stand, for through 
cutting of the timbers, and from having ‘‘ no 
inherent strength of its own,” it had become a 
dead weight on the walls. Indeed, in the judg- 
ment of Mr. Christian, the roof was weak as 
William of Wykeham built it. The whole of 
the lead covering, he also reported, needed re- 
pair. Nothing, however, was done, until 1893, 
when Mr. Colson, Architect to the Capitular 
Body, made another examination, and reported 
that the lead covering must be dealt with, and 
that ‘‘most of the tie-beams, consisting of a 
series of trussed rafters, were in a seriously de- 
fective and disorganised state.”’ Again nothing 
was done. Mr. Colson has just made another 
report, in which he states that unless the Nave 
roof receives immediate attention ‘‘there is 
danger of the whole slipping, perhaps forcing 
the parapet, and falling on to the lower roofs, 
with an effect to the timber and vaulting that 
must, at least, be disastrous, and expensive to 
remedy.’’- About £6,000 will be required to 
put the roof into proper order. It is clear that 
the Chapter of Winchester cannot meet this 
demand out of the Cathedral funds, any more 
than the Chapters of Peterborough or Salisbury 
can do so in their own cases. They have con- 
sequently to trust to the liberality of Church- 
men in the several dioceses, and their appeals 
are not unreasonably widened so as to include 
the general public, for the Cathedrals belong to 
the whole country, as historical and Architec- 
tural monuments 


Mr. FULLEYLOVE is preparing a series of 
drawings of Greek landscapes and Architectural 
subjects for exhibition during the coming 
season in the Galleries of the Fine Art Society. 
His travels in search of material covered a 
considerable part of Greece, and during his 
stay inthatcountry he visited Sparta, Epidaurus, 
Corinth, Mycenz, Tiryns, Argos, as well as 
Athens, where a considerable part of his time 
was spent, 


Tue work of connecting Lighthouses with the 
shore by means of electric cables goes steadily 
on. The latest to be connected is the Fastnet, 
which stands away on an isolated rock a few 
miles to the south-west of Cape Clear, and 
gives the first and last greeting to Transatlantic 
steamers as they pass to and fro between the 
Old World and the New. Exposed as it is to 
the fury of the Atlantic, this Lighthouse pre- 
sented more than the usual amount of difficulty 
to the electrical engineer. An attempt to con- 
nect it with the shore by means of a cable laid 
in the ordinary way proved a failure. The sea 
is so turbulent and the surf so dangerous that 
it is almost impossible to land at the precipitous 
base of the Fastnet except in perfectly calm 
weather, and the lighthouse-keepers and visitors 
are usually swung to and from the boats by 
means of a jib crane, which extends beyond 
the limits of the surf. In order to avoid the 
wearing action of the surf upon the cable, the 
system has been adopted of connecting the 
end of the cable to a ‘‘mushroom” anchor of 
copper, which is lowered in deep water as near 
to the rock as practicable. It there lies out of 
reach of wave suction. The connection with 
the Lighthouse is made by means of two heavy 
copper cables which are securely fastened to 
the rock by bolts at short intervals. So far as 
it has been tested the system has answered 
admirably. 


Mr. Binniz’s scheme for a new water supply 
for the Metropolis, may be properly termed 
colossal, both in design and cost. Two of the 
Reservoirs will be the largest ever constructed 
in this country. The works would possess a 
dual character, including two Aqueducts, the 
largest in the World, one 150 miles in length 
and the other 176. The former would be the 
first to be constructed, the latter awaiting com- 
mencement at a subsequent date. Each is to 
convey 200 million gallons per day, and both 
are to be entirely covered over for their whole 
length. The northern or Midland Counties 
Aqueduct will start from Hay, in the Wye 
Valley, and discharge into a Service Reservoir 
a little to the north of the Elstree Hills. The 
southern Aqueduct would also pass from the 
Wye Valley, and would run parallel with the 
first as far as Chedworth, after which it would 
proceed by way of Hungerford, Basingstoke, 
and Guildford, to Banstead. Some deviation 
from this plan of the Aqueducts is possible, but 
Mr. Binnie does not appear to recommend it. 
The proposed sources of supply are situated at 
altitudes ranging from 600 feet to 2,800 feet 
above the sea level, at the head waters of the 
Rivers Usk, Wye, Towy, in the counties of 
Cardigan, Brecon, Radnor, and Montgomery. 
The water will flow by gravitation into the 
Service Reservoirs, and the only pumping 
required will be for the small areas on the 
summits of Hampstead, Highgate, Shooter’s 
Hill, and the Sydenham Hills. Such are the 
leading features of the project, which practi- 
cally involves the abandonment of the present 
sources of the Metropolitan water supply, ex- 
cept that derived from springs and wells in the 
chalk. 


Near Ingleborough, in Yorkshire, there is a 
yawning opening in the earth known as Gaping 
Ghyll Hole, into which a stream of water pours, 
and concerning whose depth and contents, 
rumour, in the absence of accurate knowledge, 
has spread many a wild legend. Forty years 
ago an explorer was let down to it, but ata 
depth of 80 feet his courage failed him, and he 
was drawn up again. Now an adventurous 
Frenchman, named Monsieur E, A. Martel, 
who has probably had experience in exploring 
the pit-holes of Southern France, has descended 
to the bottom of Gaping Ghyll, and has brought 
back a complete account of it. He descended 
by driving an oak post into the ground at the 
top of the grassy slope leading to the hole, and 
attaching to the post two rope ladders. In the 
meantime the stream flowing into the hole was 
diverted in another direction. At 190 feet from 
the surface the explorer ‘alighted on a six-foot 
ledge, upon which his ladder had fallen, and 
when he had disentangled this he climbed down 
140 feet more. He paid out a telephone wire 
as he descended, and was thus able, as soon as 
he touched the foot, not only to assure his wife 
that he was safe and sound, but also to give 
her an enthusiastic description of the bottom of 


the Ghyll. It proved to be a vast chamber, 
450 feet long, 130 feet wide, and about 100 feet 
high. “ The floor is of sand and pebbles, and 
three outlets from it through which the water 
percolates are blocked up by enormous boulders. 
M. Martel was astonished to come across no 
human or animal remains. 


Tue ‘ Visitation,’ by Rubens, which was 
supposed to have been destroyed in a fire which 
broke out at Antwerp Cathedral, has been 
discovered through a lawsuit at Rheims. A 


well-known French expert, M. Alvin Beaumont, « 


made an exchange with Madame Lapersonne, 
the keeper of a curiosity shop in that city. In 
return for two Louis XV. armchairs and a 
coffer ot the sixteenth century, M. Beaumont 
received a picture which he discovered to be 
the missing masterpiece. The Court has de- 
cided that the contract was quite valid, and 
that Madame Lapersonne was not entitled to 
any compensation. Like the picture of Cardi- 
nal Pole, now in possession of the Marquis 
d’Oyley, the ‘‘ Visitation’’ formed part of the 
property stolen from the English College at 
Rheims, when that establishment was broken 
up at the end of the seventeenth century, and 
hidden in an old house until its demolition. 


Tuart highly interesting old pre-Reformation 
Clergy or Priest's House at Alfriston, near East- 
bourne, is to be preserved to the nation, the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners having consented 
to transfer the building for a nominal sum to 
the National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest or Natural Beauty. The building, 
which is constructed of oak framing filled in 
with ‘‘ wattle and dab,’ with a thatched roof, 
is believed to have been erected.in the four- 
teenth century, and is one of the few existing 
relics of the old timber Vicarages which wereat 
one time common in rural England. 


THE new Post Office in Galashiels, now 
formally opened, has been used for postal 
business, although in an unfinished state, since 
Whitsuntide, the rooms at the back having been 
available. The Post Office has cost upwards of 
£5,000, and occupiesa central position at the head 
of Channel Street. The building is of white 
sandstone, and the entire plan and fittings of 
the most approved style for carrying on the 
business smoothly and expeditiously. The 
Public Room on the ground floor is 39 by 22 feet, 
with the Postmaster’s Room, Telephone, Silent 
Room, and Letter Reception Rooms at the side. 
In the back division, lighted from the roof, are 
the Sorting Room, 49 by 34 feet, the Telegraph 
and Telephone, Male Clerks, and Message Boys’ 
Rooms, Telegraph Stores, Battery and Lines- 
men’s Rooms. The first floor to the front is to be 
reserved for future extension The Architect 
was Mr. Robertson, of Her Majesty’s Board of 
Works. 


St. GABRIEL’s new Schools occupy one of 
the finest sites in Dublin, an elevated position 
within the city boundary, in front of nearly 
300 Artisans’ Dwellings newly built, whileat the 
rear, across wide-stretching, beautifully-wooded 
fields, opens a vista of the Dublin Mountains, 
interrupted only by the outlines of the dome of 
the Four Courts and by the Towers and Spires 
of some of the finest Churches in the city. The 
Schools are built after a design by Mr. Walter 


G. Doolin, M.A., who had the general super- — 


vision of the works. The styleis a simple and 
appropriate Gothic, and the buildings afford an 
example of the successful and exclusive use of 
native materials. The external walls are faced 
with grey Athy bricks, with strongly accentu- 
ated bands and arches of red Portmarnock 
bricks. The Killaloe slates, with which the: 
buildings are roofed afford an admirable contrast ~ 
in colour. The Schools will accommodate — 
more than 800 children, the infants on‘ the 
ground storey, the boys’ and girls’ schools over- 
head, approached by fireproof staircases, sepa- 
rate entrances being provided for each School. 
The playgrounds for boys and girls are also 
distinct. The sanitary arrangements have been 
the subject of considerable study, and are of 
the most up-to-date description. As to lighting 
—the School and Class Rooms are exception- 
ally lofty—if anything too bright. 
appearance the ventilation is very perfect. 
Externally the general grouping may be des- 


cribed as picturesque, the Class Rooms being — 


placed at right angles to the School Rooms, 


ho alle, 
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their pointed gables surmounted by stone, 
large crosses of Celtic character breaking the 
monotony of the sky line. The School Rooms 
are in the centre of the block, two on each floor, 
each 25 ft. by 32 ft. 6 in., and 17 ft. high, each 
pair forming a single Hall for such occasions 
as School feasts, lantern shows, &c. Two 
Class Rooms are attached to each School, the 
infants’ department being fitted on the Kinder- 
garten system. Deal desks, properly graded, 
and of the most approved pattern, are adopted 
throughout. The contractors were Messrs. 
Michael Meade & Son. 


Mr. Syp Newcomsg, who recently came up 
to London from Swansea, entering the office of 
Messrs. Fryers & Bath, Queen Anne Mansions, 
has been awarded the prize of £5 for the best 
design for a Detached Villa to cost £600, and 
also the prize of £5 for the best design for an 
Artisan’s Cottage to cost £180, at the National 
Eisteddfod of Wales. His design under motto 
“Nemo’’ was also highly commended in the 
competition for a Workman's Cottage to cost 
£120. Altogether forty sets of drawings were 
sent in, and the adjudicator, Mr. E. Seward, 
F.R.1.B.A., of Cardiff, characterised them as 
being the best drawings sent in at any Eistedd- 
fod. Mr. Newcomb was awarded the silver 
medal for Architectural Design at the Swansea 
National Eisteddfod. The first prize (£5) for 
- the best design for an Artisan’s Cottage, not to 
exceed £120, was awarded to Mr. C. T. Ruthen, 
surveyor. Swansea. His second design for an 
Artisan’s Cottage, not to exceed £180, was also 
very highly commended by the judges. 


A new Lighthouse on Spurn Point, York- 
shire, will be brought into use next month. 
The light will be visible 17 miles off, the lantern 
being at an elevation of 120 ft. above high water 
mark. There will also be three subsidiary and 
distinct lights—two at 60 ft. above high water, 
and one at 45 ft. The Lighthouse, which is 
built of Staffordshire brick, stands on a very 
narrow spit of land, and has been erected by 
the London Trinity House, 


Lonpon viewed through French spectacles is 
always interesting, amusing, and sometimes 
instructive. A Parisian writer of acknowledged 
reputation, M. Gaston Deschamps, paints a 
picture of the Crystal Palace, in which he ex- 
presses his admiration for the artistic treasures 
of the great glass house at Sydenham. He 
finds, however, his keenest pleasure in the 
grounds. ‘‘The day that I went there,” he 
says, ‘‘they showed me, in a circus enclosed 
by fencing, having at the back an immense 
canvas representing mountains and cascades, a 
troupe of negro Somalis. I admired these 
men of bronze. They uttered fierce cries, 
displayed their teeth, and made believe to kill 
each other. Then they paraded, followed by 
their cattle, their women, and lion whelps, 
whilst an orchestra blew with full breath the 
entrancing strains of ‘Miss Heylett.’. When 
the evening came I spent in this strange palace 
an exquisite hour. The softened light appeared 
to glide in gentle transparencies upon the vast 
lawns of the gardens. Three cedars, which 
spread their robust branches and sombre 
foliage, illumined beneath by the setting sun, 
evoked in rapid visions the magic of the twilights 
of the East. The sunset diffused a wealth of 
purple and of gold upon the glass. The sky 
became black, the colours died away, and then, 
in the clumps of flowers on the borders of the 
fountain basins, in the windows of the towers, 
electric lamps shone forth in multicoloured 
fires, as though roses and rubies and chains of 
diamonds and garlands of emeralds had been 
scattered broadcast by a prodigal jeweller to 
chase away the mystery of the shadows and 
the darkness of the night. I admired this 
-ingenious people, who out of their commerce, 
their industry, their caprices, their ridiculous- 
ness, their conceitedness, their buffoonery, and 
all that which seems opposed to emotion and 
to dreams, have known how to create, when 
. they wish to distract themselves from their 
hard tasks of daily life, a poetry strange, un- 
expected, and never to be forgotten.”’ 


Tue depression which has characterised the 
steel trade for some time past, and the low point 
touched by prices, has practically made it im- 
possible for workers in the Barrow district to 


compete, as the result for some time past has 
shown a loss to makers instead of a profit. 
Very little business has lately been done in rails, 
as neither home nor foreign buyers have had 
any large speculations to offer. The tin bar 
trade has shrunk considerably, and there is 
reason to believe the Americans are gradually 
taking possession of the market. They have 
already secured the wire rod trade, and are no 
longer customers for the heavy classes of steel 
produced in this district. A fair business has 
been done for some time past in plates and ship- 
building sections, but this is falling away, and 
makers say that current prices are profitless. 
The mills of the Barrow Steel Company, which 
are the largest in the Kingdom, are as a 
consequence of this bad trade and low prices 
about to be stopped in a month from now for an 
indefinite period. This will be a very serious 
blow to Barrow and its trade. These works, 
when in full operations, employ from 2,000 to 
3,000 hands, and use up a very large proportion 
of the pig-iron which the Company smelt at 
their fourteen furnaces. It is proposed to keep 
the iron mines and furnaces in as full work as 
possible after the closing of the steelworks, as 
a profitable market can be found for crude iron, 
which is not to be found under present circum- 
stances for manufactured steel. 


SiR GEORGE WILLIAM KEKEWICH, Secretary 
of the Education Department, opened the two 
new Board Schools at York, which have recently 
been erected at a cost of over £30,000.. Both 
are built on the Central Hall system, which is 
being generally adopted by the School Boards 
throughout the country. The ground floor of 
the Schools is for the Infants’ Department and 
Standard I., and comprises a large Central 
Marching Hall, opening out of which are 
Class Rooms as well as Kindergarten and 
Object Lesson Rooms for Infants. The mixed 
scholars will occupy the first floor, which com- 
prises a large Central Assembly Hall, opening 
from which are commodious Class Rooms. 
Technical Schools for Boys and Cookery 
Schools for Girls are also provided. The cost 
of the Fishergate School has been £14,000, or 
£11 4s. per scholar, and the cost of the Park 
Grove School £17,000, or an average of £11 8s. 
per scholar. 


A Roman Catholic Church opened in Leeds, 
and erected in Fourteenth Century Gothic from 
designs by Mr. John Kelly, of Leeds and 
London, is to accommodate 500 persons, the 
cost, including Presbytery, being a little over 
£3,000. The plan consists of Nave and 
Sanctuary, having apsidal termination with 
North and South Aisles—the Lady Chapel 
being at the east end of the North Aisle, and 
the Choir and Organ Chapel at the east end of 
the South Aisle. These Chapels are separated 
from the Sanctuary and Aisles by carved 
wooden screens. The Entrances are by a wide 
central door to the Nave and a door to the 
North Aisle, there being also doors in the 
South Aisle to the Presbytery and to ‘the 
Sacristy. The Sanctuary Floor is raised six 
steps above the Nave. The Church itself is 
constructed of hard pressed bricks with stone 
dressings, and the roofs are covered with 
green Welsh slates. Circular columns with 
moulded caps and bases and moulded arches 
separate the Nave from the Aisles, and trefoil 
shafts carrying cusped principals mark the 
separation of the Sanctuary from the Nave, and 
the Chapels from the Aisles. The Church is 
lighted by a six-light traceried window in the 
West Gable, and traceried windows in Aisles 
and Clerestory. The roofs are open framed, 
timbered, felted, and bordered, that of the 
Sanctuary being carved and panelled. The 
contractors have been Messrs. Whitehead & 
Sons. Messrs. Hardman, Powell & Co., 
Birmingham, have supplied the Altar rail 
standards, and Messrs. Green & Son, Leeds, 
the hot-water apparatus. 


Ir has been decided that the beautiful Reredos 
in St. Nicholas’s, Blundellsands, is to be further 
beautified by the addition of a cresting which 
will represent Christ in glory, surrounded by 
angels. It will be carved with open work, 
which will be carried almost half-way up the 
centre light of the east window. This work is 
another of the numerous gifts to the Church 
by Sir W. B. Forwood. 


Tue City and Waterloo Railway has got 
quite clear of the river. One end has pushed 
up into Stamford Street, and is making rapidly 
for Waterloo; the other has burrowed under 
the District Railway near Blackfriars Station, 
and is just entering Queen Victoria Street, 
where it will have above it not only the under- 
ground line between Blackfriars and the Man- 
sion House, but a main sewer that runs under 
that. It is a marvellous piece of work to be 
carried out without the slightest disturbance of 
the World above. The Thames, so far from 
having proved any difficulty, has greatly 
facilitated operations by affording ready means 
of carrying off the excavated earth. Plans for 
the two Terminal Stations are now being 
elaborated, and negotiations are proceeding 
with the new Central London Company for 
determining the details of the connection 
between the two lines underneath the roadway 
in front of the Mansion House. 


Mr. JosePpH TxHomson, one of the ablest of 
those explorers who, following in the footsteps 
of such men as Bruce, Speke, Grant, Baker, 
Livingstone, and Cameron, have done much to 
add to our knowledge of the tribes and geo- 
graphy of the Dark Continent, is dead. Joseph 
Thomson was a Scotsman, born at Thornhill, 
Dumfriesshire, in 1858, the son of the lessee of 
Gateley Quarry, which in bygone years was 
held, it is stated, by the prototype of Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘‘Old Mortality.” After a career at 
Edinburgh University, where he distinguished 
himself as a student of geology and natural 
history, and carried off several prizes and 
medals, young Thomson, at the age of twenty, 
secured an appointment as geologist on the staft 
of the expedition sent out by the Royal 
Geographical Society to Lake Tanganyika, 
under the command of Mr. Keith Johnston. In 
1879, however, less than a year after the party 
left Zanzibar, Mr. Johnston died, and Mr. 
Thomson became its head. Under his leader- 
ship it proceeded to the northern end of Lake 
Nyassa, the first among similar enterprises to 
attain that point. He led his men next to the 
south end of Lake Tanganyika, and, passing 
along its western shore, he penetrated through 
Uru to within ten miles of the river Congo. 
After travels extending over 5,000 miles, 1,300 
miles of it through territory hitherto quite un- 
explored, and occupying some fourteen months, 
Thomson again reached Zanzibar, without 
having fired a shot against any human being. 
During the journey he was frequently down 
with fever, which was only mastered by a reso- 
lution never to be carried by his men, but to 
keep marching on as long as his legs would 
bear him. Upon his return to England, Mr. 
Thomsom published his book ‘‘ To the Central 
African Lakes and Back,’ a work which 
aroused much interest, both on account of the 
novelty of its information, and the excellent 
style in which its story was told. 


From Paris we learn of the death of M. 
Ancelet, a member of the Institute. He was 
chiefly known as the restorer of the Chateau at 
Pau, and of the pretty Imperial Theatre at 
Compiégne. M. Ancelet was always consulted 
by the State Architects when any work affect- 
ing Historical Monuments was about to be’ 
commenced. He took the grand prix in 1851 in 
the competition at l’Ecole des Beaux Arts, his 
subject being ‘‘ Un Hospice dans les Alpes.” 


AmerIcA has not an entire monopoly of 
startling and enterprising novelties. Russia, 
which has a traditional reputation for its 
reactionary attitude in regard to politics, in 
other departments has latterly given striking 
proofs of its ability to act as a pioneer rather 
than as a retrogressive. Thus we learn thatan 
entirely new venture is, in the literal, as well as 
the metaphorical sense of the word, shortly 
about to be launched—in the shape of a 
Theatrical Steamboat, to ply on the Volga for 
the benefit of those towns on its banks which do 
not rejoice in the possession of Theatres of their 
own. The vessel, which in general structure is 
to resemble a Mississippi steamer, will have a 
large saloon, capable of seating 1,000 persons, 
in which the performances will take place, and 
is to contain cabin accommodation for two 
complete travelling companies—one for Russian 
dramas and another for Parisian opera bouffe— 
to say nothing of the crew. 
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A NEWFOUNDLAND paper gives a description 
of the re-opening of the Choir and Transepts of 
St. John’s Cathedral, recently dedicated to St. 
John the Baptist. It will be remembered that 
the building was almost entirely destroyed by 
fire in 1892. The new work has been carried 
out under the personal direction of Mr. Wills 
(who acted as Clerk of Works of the original 
building), and from the designs of Messrs. 
George Gilbert Scott and John Oldrid Scott, 
London: Many of the internal fittings are 
special gifts. The oak eagle Lectern is a re- 
production of the one destroyed. The carved 
oak Bishop’s Throne, Sedilia and Stalls, which, 
with the Lectern, were entrusted to Messrs. 
Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter, to carry out, 
have not yet arrived. There is a handsome 
new Pulpit and Altar. 


Mr. W. O. DaLatetsH, of Errol Park, Perth- 
shire, has presented to the Dundee Museum a 
fine specimen of an ancient Caledonian Canoe, 
recently discovered in the River, Tay, opposite 
Errol. Formed of a single oak tree, and proba- 
bly hollowed out by means of fire, the Canoe 
measures 29 ft. in length and 4 ft. wide at the 
stern; it narrows to about 2 ft. wide at the bow. 
The stern only has been a separate piece, and 
has been inserted into a groove 34 in. wide. 
One side of the Canoe is almost complete, 
while the other has sustained considerable 
damage. At the bow there is a hollow, as if 
intended for the attachment of a figure-head. 


Tue text of the agreement under which the 
Liverpool Corporation has arranged to pur- 
chase the undertaking of the Liverpool Electric 
Supply Company is now published, and seems 
to indicate that local authorities would do well 
to make terms quickly with private companies 
if they desire to get the electric supply into 
their own hands promptly and upon moderate 
terms. The year 1900 was the earliest date 
under which the Liverpool Corporation could 
claim the right to buy out the Company’s 
undertaking in the city and in Toxteth Park, 
but in view of the proposed extension of the 
city boundaries negotiations were opened up 
with the Company, and a bargain has been con- 
cluded for the purchase of all the property and 
rights of the Company for the sum of £400,000. 
As the paid up capital of the Company was 
only £250,000 plus £16,000 spent on additional 
works, the shareholders will not have done 
badly. But as the Company has of late paid 6 
per cent., and under their Act could pay 7 per 
cent. before lowering their charges, so the price 
is not considered excessive. The Committee 
calculate that £425,000 will have to be bor- 
rowed for the payment of purchase money, 
expenses, and extension of works, and if the 
Treasury allow 42 years for repayment, as in 
the case of the London County Council, the 
annual charge for interest and sinking fund will 
be £17,187. The net revenue of the Company 
in 1894 was £20,908, and it has so far increased 
this year that there is every prospect of the 
Corporation reducing the charge for electric 
light and yet making a substantial profit. One 
of the first changes proposed is to light by 
electricity the public buildings in the centre of 
the city, in respect of which nearly £3,500 a 
year is now paid to the Gas Company. 


At a meeting of the Dundee School Board, 
the Rev. D. B. Cameron moved the adoption of 
a scheme for having. the Harris and Morgan 
Academies continued as Schools of Art; that 
they be opened for instruction in the advanced 
stages of Art to ex-standard scholars attending 
the Secondary Department of the Academies, 
and to outside students; and, further, that 
students have free access to the Schools at all 
times for study and inspection of Art examples. 
He argued that if the Harris and Morgan 
Academies were to remain in their present 
degraded position of having merely Art classes 
connected with them, the Board would be taking 
a retrograde course. There was more than 
‘sufficient scope to justify the Board making a 
proposal of that kind to the Science and Art 
Department, and he further moved that struc- 
tural alterations be made on the Academies 
with the object of attaining the end in view. 
Answering a question, the Board Architect said 
that a sum of £1,500 would have to be spent 


on the Morgan Academy, to enable the scheme ' 


to be carried out. Ex-Provost Moncur urged 


that they should give the matter further 
consideration before coming to any definite 
resolution. After considerable discussion the 
programme proposed by Mr. Cameron was 
agreed to, the question of the proposed altera- 
tions being meantime deferred. 


In the current Nineteenth Century Miss Edith 
Sellers has described those singular institutions, 
the Old Age Homes of Austria. They are 
Workhouses, in our English meaning of the 
word, and yet they resemble them only in some 
superficial aspects. Old men and women live 
in them, and live apart, to a certain extent ; 
and live very happily and comfortably. They 
are not uniformed by the authorities, they 
are not even rationed and_ regulated, 
and they have more liberty than would 
comport with the notions of our Guardians 
and Governors. Man or woman, married 
or single, who has attained the age of 
sitxy years, and not otherwise provided for, 
can live in these homes, as vacancies occur. 
They are allowed 26 kreuzers a day to provision 
themselves, and this 5d. goes so far that they 
can live well in the restaurant attached to each 
home, and spare an odd copper for tobacco or 
other little luxuries unknown to most of our 
Union Workhouses. They can do a little work 
for money if they can get it, they can have 
their friends to see them, and they can be out 
all day if they choose. But they must keep 
themselves clean and respectable, behave pro- 
perly, and give no trouble. The average cost 
is 11d. per head per day, against 1s. 44d. in 
our own Workhouses. The system is worth 
copying, with some improvements, and we 
commend it to the notice of reformers in quest 
of some better method than our own. 


THE surveys for the construction of the pro- 
posed Railway up the Jungfrau are to be 
completed as far as the Eiger Station before 
next winter, and the construction of the section 
between Scheidegg and the Eiger glacier is to 
be commenced next spring. Tenders will be 
invited for the layingof the permanent way and 
for the construction of the Stations and other 
surface works, as well as for the supply of the 
necessary rolling stock and electrical appliances. 


Baron RotuHscHitp has purchased the 
beautiful collection of antique Art treasures 
which has lately been discovered at Bosco 
Reale, and has presented them to the Louvre, 
where they will be on view in October next. 
The collection is formed of about forty pieces, 
which have been buried for more than eighteen 
centuries under thecindersand lava of Vesuvius, 
and have therefore, of course, been much 
damaged. Bosco Reale is situated between 
Pompeii and Vesuvius, and was destroyed 
during the great eruption of Vesuvius A.D. 79. 
Some owners of property there of the name of 
De Prisco, in making some excavations a 
short time ago, discovered the Villa of a rich 
Roman patrician, and in this Villa they found 
silver ornaments, glass candelabri, and amfore. 
There are alsolamps and ‘‘biberons,” in terra 
cotta, on the latter being beautiful ‘‘relievi”’ 
(reliefs). The most important object of the 
collection, and that which is at the same time 
the best preserved, is a large patera, 25 centi- 
metri in diameter, which has a finely-executed 
bust of Africa in relievo in the centre in the 
form of a young girl, lightly clad, and with the 
proboscis and tusks of an elephant on her head. 
There are also some beautiful vases and tazze. 
It is said that it will require three months before 
the entire collection can be properly restored, 
and the cost for so doing will be 25,000 francs, 
which Baron Rothschild has offered to defray. 


PROFESSOR HERKOMER has disqualified the 
painting of Greville Morris, which was awarded 
the prize of £50 at the Eisteddfod. Among the 
prize-winners before known by noms de plume 
are Mr. S. L. Goulthurst, Manchester; Mr. 
E. Denman, Liverpool; Mr. T. Evans, Birken- 
head, and several competitors from North 
Wales. 


THE contract has been signed for the building 
of a lofty Chimney, constituting the first portion 
of a very spirited scheme which the Shoreditch 
Vestry is about to carry out. It has pur- 
chased a piece of land upon which the City of 
London Ironworks formerly flourished, in the 


neighbourhood of Hoxton Square, and upon 
this it is going to erect a Dust Destructor 
on the newest principles. It has been abun- 
dantly demonstrated that the furnaces in which 
the refuse is destroyed may very advantageously 
be employed for the generation of steam or 
other purposes. The Shoreditch Vestry has 
resolved that in its parish the Destructor 
shall do a double or rather a treble duty. It is 
to destroy useless refuse, to generate steam for 
lighting the parish by electricity and supplying 
electric power to those who need it, and at the 
same time it will afford a supply of hot water 
for Public Baths and Wash-houses. The 
Chimney Stack referred to will be the com- 
mencement ofan experiment which, it is believed, 
will be unique. The Chimney will be 150 feet 
high, and around the foot of it will be the 
Electric Light and Power Station, the Baths 
and Wash-houses, and ona corner of the same 
plot of ground will be a large and handsome 
Public Library. 


Sir WILLIAM ARROL is the biggest contractor 
in the new House. He began life as a mill hand, 
and was subsequently apprenticed to a black- 
smith. He then became a foreman to Laidlaws, 
the famous Bridge builders. His latter-day 
triumphs have been concerned: with supplying 
the steel for the Tay Bridge and for the colossal 
Forth Bridge. Sir William, who was knighted 
in 1890, is in his 56th year. He contested 
South Ayrshire—for which he now sits— 
unsuccessfully in 1892. 


Mr.C. PRIDDEN, writing to the Felixstowe and 
Walton District Council for permission to use 
a number of large blocks of stone, dug up when 
the road was opened for the purpose of laying 
the water mains, deposited at the side of the 
road, states that ‘‘these blocks have some 
historic interest. They are undoubtedly portions 
of old Walton Castle, which, late in the twelfth 
century, was demolished by order of Henry IL., 
and its stones used for making roads in the 
neighbourhood. After 7oo years they have 
come to light again, and that these relics of a 
by-gone age should be wholly flung aside seems 
hardly worthy treatment now. It is probable 
that when the larger excavation of the sewer- 
age contractors are made here, there will be 
hundreds more disinterred. Some few of them 
have fragmentary remains of carving, but most 
of them are plain blocks of sandstone.”’ 


Mr. C. H. SmitH, of the department of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum, 
has been appointed director of the British 
School at Athens for the next two years, in 
succession to Mr. E. Gardner.. The Trustees of 
the British Museum have given Mr. Smith 
special leave of absence for the purpose. 


Tue medals and decorations of Lord Nelson, 
which were recently purchased by the Treasury 
from Lord Bridport on behalf of the nation, 
have been handed over to the Royal Hospital, 
Greenwich, and will shortly be placed with the 
other mementoes of Lord Nelson in the Painted 
Hall of the Hospital for exhibition. By the 
gift of Mr. J. A. Mullens, of Weybridge, Green- 
wich Hospital has also become possessed of the 
gold sword-hilt presented to Lord Nelson by 
the captains who served under him at the 
Battle of the Nile, and of the gold box in which 
the freedom of the City of London was presented 
to him. These most interesting objects will 
also be exhibited’ at Greenwich at an early 
date. 

A FINE etching of Lambeth Palace, with the 
Houses of Parliament in the distance, will be 
included in the book dealing with the Episcopal 
Palaces of England, which Messrs. Isbister are 
to publish. This etching is by Mr. Alexander 
Ansted, who has also made a large number of 
illustrations for the work. The scheme for the 
volume was projected by the late Precentor 
Venables, and the portion of the task which he 
left undone has been completed by Canon 
Church, Dr. Sparrow Simpson, the Rev. J. 
Cave-Browne, and the Rev. A. R. Maddison. 
The subjects of the different chapters are 
Lambeth Palace, Farnham Castle, Auckland 
Castle, Lincoln Palace, Wells Palace, Fulham 
Palace, Rose Castle, Ely Palace, Bishopthorpe, 
and the Episcopal homes of Norwich and 
Salisbury. 
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_ Two of Shakespeare’s contemporaries are to 
be immortalised within the City of London. 
The Vestry of St. Mary the Virgin, Alderman- 
‘bury, has decided to accept the offer of Mr. 
C. C. Walker, of Lilleshall Old Hall, near 
Newport, Salop, to erect a granite Memorial to 
the memory of John Hemming and Henry 
Coudell, both of whom were fellow-actors of 
Shakespeare, and parishioners of Aldermanbury. 
Henry Coudell was buried there on December 
29th, 1627, anditis recorded that John Hemming 
was interred on October 12th, 1630. Both edited 
the first edition of Sakespeare’s works. While 
pursuing his profession with success at the 
Blackfriars and the Globe Theatres, Coudell not 
only resided in the City but took an active 
interest in the affairs of his parish, being 
appointed ‘“‘sidesman’’ in 1606. In his later 
years he lived in Fulham, and when he died 
left property of considerable value, in addition 
to his theatre shares and residences, in Helmet 
Court, Strand, in St. Brides, Fleet Street, and 
in St. Mary’s Aldermanbury. John Hemming, 
who was one of Coudell’s executors, is said to 
have been the original performer of Falstaff, 
and was the principal proprietor of the Globe 
Playhouse. 


upper surface was by a smoothly-worn hole 
between theboleand branches. In consequence 
of this use as a watchbox, the thorny and green 
growths had been forced _downwards and 
horizontally outwards, giving the bush its 
peculiar shape. The bush seen forty years ago 


| stood on Westacre Common, in the county of 


Norfolk.” 


Evectric lighting is to be introduced into 
Westminister Abbey, the Organ Loft first being 
treated, at any rate experimentally. Some 


| years ago an electric light was tried in the 


sides of the Choir at St. Paul’s Cathedral, but 
under the arc system, and the light occasionally 
made a hissing noise; so it was discontinued. 
No one is allowed in the Gallery at the base of 
the Dome of St. Paul’s, for the fumes of the 
gas would very possibly smother them. Electric 
light is safer than candles or gas. The Organ 
Loft, at Westminster Abbey, is in the Screen— 
a dark place even on the lightest day. At 
present it is lit by gas. 


Ara recent meeting of the Helensburgh 
Police Commission the Committee recently 


| appointed by the Board reported at length on 
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LowTHER CASTLE, near Penrith, where Lord 
Lonsdale is entertaining the Kaiser, is one of 
the most imposing Mansions in the north. Its 
great Terrace is nearly a mile in length, and 
is carried along the brink of a steep cliff, which 
overlooks a part of the park, with forest trees 
of immense growth and well replenished with 
deer. The park of the’Emperor of China, at 
Gehol, is called “‘ the paradise of ten thousand 
trees.” Lord Macartney, Ambassador to China, 
in one of his letters, says: ‘‘ We wandered in it 
for several hours, and yet were never weary of 
wandering, for certainly so rich, so various, so 
beautiful, so sublime a prospect our eyes had 
never beheld.’” And thus concludes his 
description of the wonderful garden: “If any 
place can be said in any respect to have 
similar features to the western park of Van 
Shoo Yeen, it is at Lowther.”’ 


Tue City Corporation has voted a sum of 
£500 from the balance available from the rents 
of the Royal Exchange for the purpose of 
filling with a wall painting one of the panels in 
that building. The subject decided upon for 
this work is ‘‘ William the Conqueror pre- 
senting the Charter to London.” 
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One of the workmen engaged at the building 
of a new house at the farm of Upper Kirkton, 
Millport, while at his work, noticed a gold coin 
about the size of a halfpenny among the 
remains of the old building. This coin proved 
to be a guinea of the year 1679. On the 
obverse side of the guinea is the head of 
Charles II. with the words ‘‘ Carolus II., Dei 
Gratia,” round the edge. The reverse side 
has theinscription ‘‘ Rex Mag. Br. Fra. et Hib ,”’ 
with the date 1679. 


“ THE anxiety of the Shepherd’s Bush Vestry 
to be rid of the memory of a now extinct 
Archzological curiosity leads me to remember,” 


writes a Hedgerow Parson, ‘‘a question asked: 


me forty years ago, to which I replied, ‘I dare 
“say I have seen one,’ believing that shepherds’ 
bushes are as other bushes. My questioner at 
once replied, ‘Oh, then you don’t know what a 
shepherd’s bush is. I'll show you one.’ He 
then took me to the top of a hill overlooking 
extensive sheepwalks, on which stood a solitary 
and ancient white thorn; its shape, that of an 
inverted mushroom. The upper surface of the 
bush was worn smooth, forming a shallow cup, 
by shepherds having lain upon it, resting their 
elbows on its well-defined green edge, while 
watching their flocks. The entrance to this 
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WESTWOOD, BICKLEY : BY ERNEST NEWTON. 


the subject of Public Baths for the burgh. 
The Committee, in order to obtain reliable 
information, had personally visited the Baths 
in Glasgow, Edinburgh, Greenock, Port- 
Glasgow, and Paisley, and had come to the 
conclusion that if Public Baths are decided 
upon for Helensburgh they should comprise (z) 
a Salt Water Swimming Pond about 75 feet 
long by 30 feet broad, with a pathway 6 feet 
broad all round, and small Gallery above; (2 
Turkish Chamber; (3) two Spray Baths; (4 
twelve Slipper Baths; (5) Recreation and 
Reading Rooms; and (6) accommodation for 
attendants. The ccst of erecting’ a building 
worthy of the town would, inclusive of site, 
require an expenditure of £9,000. 


MARYLEBONE Vestry recommends that wood- 
paving works be undertaken in the ensuing 
season at a total estimated cost of £13,889. 
Among the thoroughfares included in the esti- 
mate are Harley. Street, Henrietta Street and 
Park Road. In spite of a report of Dr. A. 
Wynter-Blyth, medical officer of health, not 
wholly favourable to wood paving on hygienic 
grounds, in some cases the inhabitants are 
unanimous in desiring it while in others they 
are nearly so. 


re 


Tue Paddington Memorial to Mrs, Siddons 
is to take the shape of a replica of Chantrey’s 
statue of the actress, which depicts her in the 
vole of Lady Macbeth. This statue is at least 
an excellent likeness; but it has been chosen 
only in the second resort, because money 
enough could not be found to get Reynolds’ 
great portrait reproduced in marble. Nor has 
the neglected grave been put in order or railed 
about, as people wished to see it before any 
one talked of a statue. 


Now that American engineers have utilised 
the Falls of Niagara for commercial purposes, 
they have had suggested to them another means 
of getting power from Nature. According toa 
New York paper, one of the.triumphs of future 
engineers will be the sinking of a shaft 12,000 
to 15,000 feet into the earth, in order to utilise 
the central heat of the globe. So great a depth, 
it is believed, may not be impossible for the 
improved machinery of the coming scientist. 
Water at a temperature of 200 Centigrade, 
which will be obtained by these deep borings, 
will heat houses and public buildings, to say 
nothing of the power it would furnish. The 
plant once paid for, the only expense would be 
the keeping of the pipes in good condition. 
Nature would do the rest. 
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Lithographic Plates. 


DESIGN FOR A VILLAGE CHURCH. 


It is a distinct pleasure to be able to repro- 
duce the drawings submitted by a competitor in 
the most recent of our own Competitions as the 
first of our Lithographic Plates, and the more 
because Mr. Fulton’s design was not premiated 
by Mr. Arthur C. Blomfield, M.A., the assessor, 
towhom we submitted the drawings. Webelieve 
Mr. Fulton is an extremely young man, but his 
drawings are, in our opinion, in the very best 
style of Architectural draughtsmanship. With 
the exception of the provision of a Ladies’ Lava- 
tory, which in a Village Church is a distinct 
necessity, Mr. Blomfield’s strictures upon the 
few failings of the plan were merited, but for 
all this, as a design and as Architectural 
draughtsmanship very many practising Archi- 
tects, if their executed work be judged, may 
learn something from our young friend’s work. 
The Cross Section is not altogether to our 
liking, but we shall watch Mr. Fulton’s career 
with interest. 

This competition for a Village Church is 
productive of a remarkable set of drawings by 
Mr. Herbert F. J. Cooper, which we also intend 
to illustrate. This design was placed second 
~ by the assessor. 


Atacost of nearly £6,000 the St. Pancras 
Female Orphanage, Hampstead Road, is about 
to be re-built according to the designs of Mr. 
Hoenebridgman, ©.C., HR.lBsAY 


®_On to their Convent in Blandford Square 
the Sisters of Mercy have built a new Chapel, 
which was designed by Mr. Edward Goldie. 
The shape is a simple oblong, without Side 
Chapels. A feature of the interior decoration 
are six tall niches in the side walls, three on 
either side, with carved pediments and canopies, 
which are ultimately to contain statues of 
saints. A High Altar, in carved white stone, 
the Reredos adorned with figures in high relief 
of angels and of St. Peter and St. Edward, has 
been erected. The eastern Facade of the Chapel, 
overlooking Blandford Square, is all of stone. 
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MEN WHO BUILD. 


No. 25. 
MR. BASIL CHAMPNEYS, M.A. 


“—) I’ is somewhat significant that 
@) so many of our leading Archi- 
tects have had in their younger 
moments distinct predilections 
for the Church. Between the 
study of religon and the study 
of Architecture there is but a thin differential 
line, and if it were possible to discover it, 
there must be numbers of worthy students 
who have, in their upbringing, drifted across 
the meridian of their intentions and entered 
the Church by way of the cloth, instead of by 
a more exhilarating method. 

Basil Champneys comes direct trom the 
cloth, as it were, and possessed a great- 
grandfather, who was Vicar of the Parish of 
St. Pancras. His own father, the Dean of 
Lichfield, will ever be remembered as the 
model working clergyman, a_ scholar, a 
writer, a delightful and instructive talker, 
the idol of children, the steady friend and 
champion of the poor; and when Canon 
Thorold wrote his obituary notice he claimed 
him the most delightful of pastors, the most 
sagacious of philanthropists, and the most 
dearly loved of friends. Young Basil was 
born just over half a century ago, and was at 
a respectable age elected Foundation Scholar 
of Charterhouse, where he became Gold 
Medallist in 1860. In due course he went up 
to Cambridge—to Trinity, as a point of fact— 
where he graduated in Classics in 1864, and 
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eventually took his M.A. degree. John 
Prichard, diocesan Architect, of Llandaff, 
had the privilege of training his ideas Archi- 
tecturally. Honest John, who practised 
in the severest Gothic, and roundly 
cursed everybody who didn’t, laid a good 
foundation in the heart of the young aspi- 


rant, and after the three “long years were 
past ’—although it is not on record that he 
married Sally—he shook the dust of the dear 
old Welsh town from his feet, and discovered 
the glaring lights to the Eastward. That 
is how, in 1867, Basil Champneys came to 
London to practise his profession and to 
prosper. 
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Upon your bookshelves rests a little thin 


-volume—so many Architectural “works” 


are thin—which Basil Champneys wrote quite 
early in his Architectural career. The book 
is bound in cream Irish linen and lettered 
in gold, and in its preface the author gave 
forth the following :— 

“Tt is impossible to test the relative value of 
English and foreign Architecture by any 
standard but that of individual feeling. 
Whether it be the result of familiarity or of 
hereditary association, it is certain that, for 


The restlessness of the present generation 
is not confined to passive habit and mood. 
Would that it were! We are so generally 
given to manifesting an exuberant activity 
in the destruction of ancient beauty and the 
substitution of modern abominations, that 
there is reason to fear that contemporary 
sentiment may shortly become universal, 
when it shall have swallowed up _ all 
monuments upon which other feelings might 
be matured. Moreover, the finer poetry of 
Architecture is so tender a growth that it 


possess, and Mr. Champneys has endeavoured 
to further that virtue in all his buildings. 
In the Indian Institute at Oxford—one of the 
elevations of which appears herewith—a 
well-studied attempt was made to provide a 
certain feeling of Oriental richness in a purely 
Renaissance work, and, in the eye of an 
artist, he triumphantly succeeded, although 
the mighty critics never discovered what 
the artist was driving at. A happy accident 
is chronicled with this particular work. Mr. 
Champneys put an elephant upon his weather 
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me at least, the more homely and vernacular 


_ old English buildings possess a poetry and 


sentiment which I can find in those of no 
other country which I know, and in this 
feeling I imagine I do not stand alone. 
Whether this appreciation is relative or 
absolute, is a question for psychologists. 
For the practical artist it is enough to know 
that it is likely to be shared by the majority 
of those for whom he works, to many of 
whom reproductions of foreign styles 
must be strange and void of association. 
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can scarcely survive even the proximity of 
the obtrusive vulgarities of modern days. 
Here and there only, in out of the way | 
places, in quiet villages or remote country 
towns, it still lives uninjured ; and from these, 
if at all, it must be derived and propagated.” 

In this Mr. Champneys merely pleads for 
the simplicity in Architecture, the simpli- 
city which zs Architecture, the simplicity 
which is almost forgotten in the multitudi- 
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nous detail of the present day. Restraint is | 
after all the finest virtue an Architect can | 
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vane over the Tower, out of compliment, we 
presume, to the purposes of his building, and 
not untilsome long time after did he learn that 
he had accidentallly done the right thing, 
the elephant in India being symbolic of the 
points of the compass. Of collegiate work 
Mr. Champneys has done much more than 
most men. Cambridge glories in his Divinity 
and Literary Schools, the Old Hall, Sedgwick 
Hall, Clough Hall, Newnham College, the 
Archeological Museum and All Saints’ Me- 
morial. At Oxford there are, beside the 
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Indian Institute—that caused so much excite- 
ment—New College, Lady Margaret Hall, 
and Mansfield College. At Bedford, the 
Girls’ School, New Grammar School, and 
Buildings for the Harpur Trust; and at 
Harrow, the New School Buildings and the 
Butle7 Museum. Of Church work there is St. 
Luke’s, Kentish Town, St. Peter-le-Bailey, 
Oxford, St. Mary Star of the Sea, at Hastings, 
and a dozen others. Whilst of his re- 
storations, perhaps Tamworth and Chilcote 
Church, and St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, are 
the best. Although both Newnham and 
Mansfield Colleges were gained in competi- 
tion—in one Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., 
was the only other competitor — Mr. 
Champneys distinctly disbelieves in com- 
petitions where the actual work of the com- 
petitors is not paid for, and unless under 
his own conditions he does not compete. 
Curiously enough the work in which he beat 
the doughty Waterhouse procured for him 
the Rylands’ Memorial Library, now being 
erected in Manchester, the city in which Mr. 
Waterhouse holdsa kind of prescriptive right 
to erect the biggest buildings. When the 
Rylands’ Library is .completed, it will 
enhance very greatly the reputation of its 
Architect. 

Personally Basil Champneys belongs to 
that unobtrusive school who do good work 
by stealth and blush to find it lionised. 
There is arefined dignity about his buildings 
which but few of his contemporaries ever 
reach. The madness of fashions does not 
turn him a hair’s breadth from his purpose, 
and if, like all men, he has accepted instruc- 
tions not altogether pleasing to one’s 
own convictions, he has never erected a 
building which caused his heart to break each 
time he remembered it. To you the front 
of the Vicarage of St. Bride’s is one of the 
finest fronts London can show. Mansfield 
College is a perfect work, and the little 
country Church, which figures on another 
page, is an example of what an Artist in brick 
and stone can produce when simplicity is his 
watchword. As in his Architecture, sim- 
plicity is also the keynote of his life. Basil 
Champneys does not spurn the cheery briar 
nor the coat which has done duty in the 
service of its master ; and no more delightful 
day can be spent than in the society of a 
man who honours so well the noble Art he 
delights to work in. 


A QUAINT CHURCH IN THE FOREST 
OF ARDEN. 


Messrs. BODLEY AND GARNER’S INTERESTING 
RESTORATION. 


HE restoring of Curdworth Church, in 
Warwickshire, which is now going on, 
is one of great interest to students of 

Ecclesiastical Architecture. Ithas been under- 
taken by Lord Norton, who is not a large 
landowner in the parish, but is a patron of the 
living, the presentation coming to him once in 
four times, and being his on the next vacancy. 
The restoration involves to a large extent re- 
building, and the expenditure to which Lord 
Norton has committed himself—is £15,000. 
This, however, will not include the restoration 
of the Tower. The Church, which is dedicated 
to St. Nicholas, is one of the most ancient in 
the county, and in its successive extensions to- 
wards the west, and other additions, affords an 
exposition of the growth of Gothic. It 
consists at present of a Chancel, a Nave, 
a South Porch, and an embattled Western 
Tower. The Chancel, which measures 26ft. 
by 16 ft., is the oldest part, and is believed 
to have formed a Chapel in the Forest of Arden. 
Its walls, like those of the greater part of the 
Church, are of masonry so rough and so wide- 
jointed that it may almost be classed as rubble- 
work. Through the 3 ft. thickness of these 
walls are pierced on the north two lancet 
windows, very small to outward view, but 
splayed so as to form very large openings on 
the inner side. There is a similar window on 


. Nave. 
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the south side, near the Chancel Arch; and 
east of this is a larger two-light window, with 
geometrical tracery, whose date seems to 
correspond with that of the nearer windows of 
the Nave. The east window has a distinctive 
character. Like the rest of the Chancel, it is 
of Norman date, but it consists of five pointed 
lights, the intersection of whose heads forms 
tracery of an-early type. The mullions, 
apparently owing to the giving of the walls, 
have at some time or other become disjointed, 
and the repairer has not succeeded altogether in 
renewing their continuity. The moulded string 
course, which runs along the side walls of the 
Chancel, has been cut away at points opposite 
each other, leaving two.notches, into which, it 
is presumed, were fitted two uprights to support 
the temporary proscenium during the _per- 
formance of a miracle-play or a mystery. There 
isa Doorway on the south of the Chancel, but 
not as old as the wall. The Chancel Arch, 
with its round head, its two zig-zag mouldings, 
and other transitional characteristics, is in 
excellent preservation, and, even with its coat 
of whitewash forms a very handsome feature of 
the interior. On the north side of the Arch, 
against which recently stood the Pulpit, has 
been brought to light an ancient opening, well 
known to have existed in the wall, 2 ft. 10 in. in 
thickness, which divides the Chancel from the 
It is of lancet shape, splayed towards 
the Nave, and justifying, by its oblique direc- 
tion towards the north, the name of “squint,” 
usually applied tosuch apertures. Such windows 
are known to haveserved to enable lepers to stand 
outside and witness the celebration of Mass, and 
this was probably made for some such purpose 
in what was then the west wall of the Church. 
In a corresponding position on the south side 
is an opening having the appearance of a two- 
light traceried window, and constructed pro- 
bably to give from the Nave, after that was 
built, a better view of the Sanctuary. The ad- 
joining half of the Nave is believed to have been 
built about 1160. The coarse masonry con- 
trasts strikingly with the square-cut stones and 
fine jointed work of the flat Norman buttresses 
with which the wall is strengthened. The ex- 
tent of the original Nave seems to be indicated 
by a Norman Doorway, which formerly existed 
to the east of the present Porch. Outside, a 
good deal of the original work is visible ; for 
instance, the small shafts with rudely-carved 
capitals—the sculpture ‘‘cut into”’ the stone 
—and a moulding not unlike that of the 
Chancel Arch. Inside, the walls have re- 
ceived two layers of plaster, and on the 
more ancient plastering have been found evi- 
dences of mural painting, though not sufficient 
to give any clue to the subject. The old Door- 
way, however, has a decoration which has been 
well preserved, in the shape of a simple scroll 
pattern repeated on each stone of the Arch. In 
the north wall are traces of another ancient 
Doorway, the ornamental features of whichhave 
not been preserved. The population seems to 
have grown rapidly, probably owing to succes- 
sive clearings of the forest, for the western 
portion of the Nave, whether built all at once 
or—as the outline of another Doorway seems to 
indicate— piecemeal, is very ancient. The 
present entrance is on the south side by a wide 
Porch. The opening into the interior, however, 
is a smaller Arch, sharply pointed, a similar 
Doorway on the opposite side having been 
blocked up. The successive extensions of the 
Nave westwards, as in the case of some other 
ancient country Churches, have been carried 
out without any corresponding widening, and 
consequently the Church is ill-proportioned, 
the Nave being internally 12 ft. wide, with 
a length of 66 ft., to which the opening 
under the tower—now left clear by the removal 
of the Gallery—adds another 16 ft. The 
Church, too, is somewhat irregularly windowed. 
On the south side, between the Chancel and 
the Porch, are, or rather have been, two 
windows, the first a three-light and the second 
a two-light, and between the Porch and the 
Tower is a three-light window, all of the 
decorated design seen in the south window of 
the Chancel. The north side of the Nave has 
two small two-light traceried windows, between 
which is a wide expanse of wall broken only 
by a small but well-splayed lancet window. 
This, no doubt, formed part of the series by 
which the Nave was originally lighted. The 
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replacement of these openings by the insertion 
into the Norman wall of distinctively Gothie 
windows gives the Church the character 
which has led to its being generally classed as 
an Early English building. One more discovery 
has to be noted. In taking up the floor the 
basin of an old Font was found. Round the 
sides runs aseries of figures in incised sculpture 
—probably apostles or saints, one of the figures 
appearing to be wearing vestments. The 
Font, which is large enough for the immersion 
of a child, may have belonged to a preceding 
Saxon Church, Curdworth, as its name and 
Domesday Book show, having been an ancient 
Saxon settlement. Fear of Puritan iconoclasts 
may have led to the hiding away of the Font 
with its ‘‘graven images.”’ A striking episode 
in the history of the parish favours this theory. 
In August, 1642, took place the battle of Curd- 
worth Field, one of the opening skirmishes of 
the Civil War. Sir William Dugdale was 
removing the troops and ammunition from 
Kenilworth, when he was attacked near Curd-~ 
worth by the men of Birmingham and Coventry, 
but succeeded in joining the King in Leicester- 
shire. The slain were buried in one grave in ~ 
the Churchyard, to the south of the Chancel. 

Not long ago as many as eighteen skulls were 

found here in a space of about six feet. Asthe 

work now in progress involves a good deal of 

excavation round the walls of the Church, it is 

possible that other discoveries may be made. 

It was found that the walls, massive as they 

are, were giving way to a dangerous degree. 

Examination of the foundations showed that 

these are by no means deep, the builders, no 

doubt, having looked upon the broad base of the 

walls as rendering any great depth unnecessary. — 
Though they built thus on the sand, too, their 

judgment cannot be said to be much at fault. 

The Permian sand is by no means ashifty support 

and the walls, which have stood 800 years, will 

still form, with little repair, the main portion of 

the fabric. A trench has been dug all round the 

Church, and a small portion of the wall being un- 

derpinned, an excavation is made, into which 

concrete to the depth of about a foot is poured. 

As the concrete sets, five courses of brickwork 

stepped complete the new foundation on which 

the old walls rest. This will be continued all 

round the body of the Church. The Nave is at 

present open to the sky. The low-pitched 

slated roof and ceiling, the 2 ft. of brickwork 

with which the walls were raised, and other 

atrocities of the MHanoverian rebuilder, of 
course, will be seen no more. There will 

be an open-timbered roof, in a style resembling 

that of the old roof, whose high pitch is still 

attested by the mark on the Tower ; the tracery in 

the windows will be reverently repaired, and in 

two cases, in which restoration is hopeless, re- 

placed in accordance with the original design. 

The three-decker arrangement of Pulpit, Read- 

ing Desk and Clerk’s Desk, with the high Pews, 

will furnish well-seasoned oak for the construc- 

tion of open seats and other fittings more in ~ 
harmony with the Architecture, while the floor 
will be neatly tiled. The Gallery being done 
away with, it is proposed to make an open- 
ing above the Chancel Arch for an Organ Loft, 
and Choir Stalls will be providedin the Chancel. 
The Architects are Messrs. Bodley and Garner, 
of London, and the builder, Mr, Franklyn, of 
Deddington. It is a pity that the Tower of 
Curdworth, built in 1430 by Richard Neville, 
the last of the great Earls of Warwick, and a 
fine example of early perpendicular work, 
cannot be put in order at once. 


Tue War Office are about to demolish the 
Plymouth Citadel and reconstruct it as a large 
Artillery Depot. The tender has been accepted 
for the first section, which includes the 
demolition of the old Magazines, and the 
erection of a Mess Block for seventeen officers 
at a cost of £50,000. 

A MOVEMENT has been made at Devonport 
and Plymouth to form a local Architectural 
Society for the mutual advantage and educa- 
tion of the Architects and their assistants. A 
meeting will shortly be held to consider the 
matter, and no doubt before long the Society 
will be formed, as several Architects have 
approved of the proposal, which was made by 
Mr. E. M. Leest, of Laboratory House, 
Devonport. 
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THE DISINTEGRATING POWER OF 
WATER. 


How Lanp Is ForMep. 


HE original formation of the crust of the 
World consists of sterile volcanic rocks, 
only capable of supporting a very limited 

amount of plant life. By the action of water 
these rocks are worn away and degraded, the 
débris being transported and deposited in layers 
of soil of more or less thickness, on which 
vegetation can flourish and produce food for 
humar consumption. The surface of the earth 
is thus subject to constant degradation and 
reconstruction. The mills of Nature grind 
slowly but surely and without ceasing, and as 
steadily as existing rocks are worn away new 
land is being formed. In fact, the whole 
cultivated land of the World is derived from 
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falling on the rocks sinks into every crack and 
crevice, carrying with it into these fissures 
surface material which has been degraded by 
the weather, and thus affording a matrix 
sufficient to start the growth of vegetation, and 
afterwards to maintain the plants. The fibres 
and roots of these plants, bushes and trees thus 
brought into life, growing and expanding, act 
as wedges to split up the surface of the rock, 
and to commence the process of wearing away. 
From this quality of destruction a large class 
of plants derive the name of saxifrages, or rock- 
breakers, from their roots penetrating into the 
minute fissures in search of water, and so assist- 
ing in the process of disintegration. In winter 


the water collected in the hollows and crevices 
becomes frozen, and expanding as it changes 
into ice, acts like a charge of blasting material 
in breaking up the rock. 


The pieces thus 
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with the impact of the water, but also with the 
fragments broken off, which, dashed against the 
face from which they have been eroded, are 
thus used as implements of destruction. The 
pieces of rock thus broken from the cliffs are 
incessantly rolled about by the waves and 
transported by the tides along the coast until 
reduced to the form of shingle, and finally 
become deposited in vast beds in sheltered bays, 
as at Pevensey and Dungeness; or in long 
ridges running out for miles and rising above 
the level of high tides, such as are found at 
the Chesil Bank, Aldborough Spurn Point, 
and other places. The alluvial, matter diffused 
among the tidal water of sea, when circum- 
stances are favourable, settles on its bed, where, 
mixed with shells and the remains of calcareous 
and silicious organisms, it in time becomes 
consolidated by the immense pressure of the 
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debyis disintegrated ‘from ;volcanic rocks, 
transported by water, deposited at some 
lower level, and subsequently again raised 
into the elevated tracts which now form 
the greater part of the surface of the earth. 
It requires a strong effort of imagination 
_ to realise the enormous periods of time that must 
have elapsed during which the sandstone rocks, 
the limestone hills and plains, and the chalk 
downs with which this country is diversified, 
were being eroded, transported and deposited. 
There are, however, also vast plains of alluvial 
soil, a large part of which have been made 
within comparatively recent periods of time, 
and the composition of which is still going on 
in a manner that can be traced and realised. 
The process of degradation is principally due 
to mechanical action, the primary and moving 
agent of destruction being water. The rain 
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detached become further disintegrated by frost 
and weather, and being rolled over and over 
and rubbed against each other as they are 
carried away down the mountain torrents, are 
ground gradually smaller and smaller, till from 
fragments of rock they become boulders, then 
pebbles, and finally sand. As the mountain 
streim merges into the river the pebbles and 
coarse sand continue to be rolled along 
the bottom of the channel, while the argil- 
laceous particles and salts become mingled 
with the water, and flow on with it either 
in suspension or solution. While this dis- 
integrating process is going on inland, the 
rocks and cliffs on the coast exposed to 
the sea are suffering degradation by a similar 
process, and are also being worn away by the 
incessant action of the waves of the ocean 
beating on them, and attacking them not only 


water, to be upheaved probably in future ages 
by some great volcanic disturbance to form 
hills or downs simliar to those which now exist. 


PROBABLY the most powerful electric light 
ever generated will be the one about to be 
installed on Fire Island, for the protection of 
ships entering New York Harbour. Its illu- 
minating power is estimated to be about two 
hundred and fifty thousand times that of an 
ordinary electric street light, or of about two 
hundred and fifty million candle power. It will 
be visible one hundred and twenty miles away. 

A TABLET in Dove marble, and a Medallion 
Portraitin Carrara marble, has just been placed in 
the Crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral as a memorial 
to the late William Charles Fynes Webber. 
The design is by Mr. F. C. Penrose, Architect 
to the Dean and Chapter. 
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AN OLD GLASGOW ARCHITECT 
ON SOME OLDER ONES. 


By THomas GILDARD, 


Honorary MEMBER OF THE GLASGOW ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATION. : 


IV. 


HE designing of one very important 
building was entrusted to Mr. Baird, 
but he had not the satisfaction of seeing 

it executed. In 1846 he was employed to 
design the new College, intended at that time 
to be built at Woodlands. The plans were 
approved, and Parliamentary powers obtained 
for carrying them into execution, but for some 
reason, unknown to me, this scheme was 
abandoned. The style was Jacobean, doubtless 
in compliment to the old structure in High 
Street. Alexander Thomson was for some time 
Mr. Baird’s principal assistant, and during this 
time there were in the designs that issued 
from the office certain characteristics that did 
not appear, either before or after, the presump- 
tion being that much of the unwonted manner 
emanated from the aspiring genius of the then 
young ardent ‘‘Greek.”’ Mr. Baird, being a 
man of not only upright character and sound 
judgment, but of also great experience 
in all that related to house property, was 
extensively employed in valuations and arbitra- 
tions. As a recognition of the estimation in 
which he was held, he was presented with his 
portrait. Like his several brothers he was a 
large and well-built man, and he had a presence 
as of one that ought to be in authority. In 
Maclehose’s ‘‘Century of eminent Glasgow 
Men of the last past thirty years” there is a 
brief memoir of Mr. Baird by the facile pen of 
Mr. Honeyman.. Latterly Mr. Baird assumed 
as partner Mr. James Thomson, our late 
president. 

One of Mr. Baird’s brothers, Anthony Baird, 
was a short time in business as an Architect, 
but he relinquished this profession for that of 
accountant, in which he attained a high position. 
There is a tenement by him on west side of 
Warwick Street, a short distance beyond 
Norfolk Street. Its treatment is broad, some- 
what peculiar, and along the frontage a con- 
siderable use is made of cast-iron balcony. 

John Bryce was an Architect that, if not 
great, was at least clever. He had seemingly 
been educated in a School which, however it 
appeals to our sentimentality, does not imbue 
us with any sense of orderly stateliness— 
the Elizabethan or Jacobean. But if the 
style was bad, Bryce made the best of it, 
to prove which we may visit the Necropolis 
and look at the elaborate Screen at the 
east end of “the Bridge of Sighs,’ and the 
McGavin Monument. While there we may 
look at also that sequestered little nook, the 
Jews’ burial place, where he has been seized 
by the genius loci, and on which in an Architec- 
ture affecting no particular style, and not much 
of it, he has left a peculiar interest appealing to 
not only the intellect but the heart. Oneof Bryce’s 
largest works is the Reformatory in Duke 
Street. 

Of men of culture, no less than of ‘‘ the rude 
forefathers of the hamlet’ of Stoke Pogis, 
it may be sometimes said ‘‘ their lot forbade.” 
Robert Foote was a man of considerable 
natural ability, and of a refined taste, he had 
enjoyed the benefaction of travel, and was 
otherwise a favourite of fortune, but during 
many years he was afflicted by a disease which 
wholly incapacitated him from exercising his 
advantages. His works are necessarily few, 
but there is one which must command the 
regard of all who can appreciate restful dignity 
of composition in union with severe simplicity 
of detail, the warehouse-building at corner cf 
Buchanan Street and Royal Exchange Place. 
In Mr. Foote’s town house, situated in Blyths- 
wood Square, there was, I have been told, 
some very fine plaster work. ‘‘ Greek” 
Thomson began his apprenticeship with Mr. 
Foote, and remained in his office until Mr. 
Foote, because of his illness, retired, when he 
went to Mr. Baird. Inacellar Mr. Foote had 
a large collection of plaster casts, from which 
his apprentice made drawings, the shadows 
being thrown by the flickering flame of a tallow 
candle. It is likely that it was to Mr. Foote 
young Thomson was indebted for his enthusiasm 
in the style with which his name is now so 


closely associated. Mr. Foote’s country house 
was The Peel, near Busby, and Thomson, while 
in the office, was there frequently a guest from 
Saturday afternoon till Monday. The disease 
by which Mr. Foote was literally laid low was 
an affection of the spine. He got made for 
him a carriage into which was’ brought a 
hydro-bed, and in this he made considerable 
excursions. He lived latterly at Helensburgh, 
and that he might be a regular church-goer, 
provision was made in the Church for the 
ingress and egress of his little vehicle. From 
Helensburgh he at least once drove to Luss, 
where his hydro-bed was put into a row-boat, 
from which, by the arrangement of mirrors, he 
enjoyed the scenery of Loch Lomond. What 
I have said of Mr. Foote I learned mostly from 
Mr. Thomson, who always spoke of him with 
almost a filial regard and affection. 

The Architect of the Custom House with its 
facade of Greek Doric columns was Taylor, of 
Taylor and Cressy, authors of a standard work 
on Rome. ; 

James Collie did not do much important 
work as Architect, although the Doric Portico 
of the railway station in Bridge Street—until it 
was spoilt by being ‘curtailed of its fair pro- 
proportion ’’—gives evidence of his cultivated 
taste; but he rendered good service to the 
profession by his delineations of Linlithgow 
Palace, and by his larger and more elaborate 
work of views, plans, elevations, sections, and 
details of Glasgow Cathedral. Till Collie’s 


time little had been done towards illustration 
of Gothic remains in Scotland, and when the 
“Cathedral” appeared it favourably revealed 
both the spirit and the execution of Mr. Collie’s 
purpose. 

Clarke and Bell—far nobile fratyum—came 
from Edinburgh as the successful competitors 
in the design for the County Buildings and the 
Merchants’ House—two buildings, ‘‘ yet a 
union in partition,’ for one of the conditions of 
the competition was that, while there was to 
be a general harmony of the one building with 
the other, each was to have its individuality. 
By the Ionic Portico in Wilson Street and the 
Corinthian Colonnade in Hutcheson Street, the 
unbroken entablature connecting them, and 
several minor features, this condition has been 
admirably complied with. It is to be regretted 
that an inimical fate in somewise prevented the 
facade on the south of the Merchants’ House 
being continued on the north. However, as 
it is, this group of buildings is enough to keep 
Clarke and Bell in the foremost rank of 
Scottish Architects. Looking at the perspec- 
tive view which embraces Wilson Street on 
the south and Hutcheson Street on the 
west, I know few Greek compositions that 
surpass it. The southmost section of the 
Brunswick Street elevation is itself worthy 
to confer a reputation. Within the County 
Buildings and the Merchants’ House there 
is some delightful detail of plaster work. In 
one of the staircases a descent of Mercury 


from a Dome is effected with remarkable 
cleverness. 

About this time Brown and Carrick were in 
business. They did some Church and a con- 
siderable amount of tenement work, and were, 
by a competition, the Architects of the Corn 
Exchange — afterwards altered by Messrs. 
Barclay and Watt. Circumstances occuring 
favourable to the respective interests of both 
partners, the co-partnery continued only a few 
years. The office of Superintendent of Streets 
becoming vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
Hume, Mr. Carrick became a candidate, and 
was appointed; and not long afterwards, Mr. 
Brown succeeded to a small landed estate in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. In the 
interval Mr. Brown designed Renfield Street 
United Presbyterian Church, a building that, 
at the time, received considerable criticism— 
chiefly on account of what was thought to be 
extravagance. Mr. Brown was Architect also 
of Messrs. Orr & Sons’ building at corner of 
Union and Gordon Streets, a building. remark- 
able for its dignified composition, fine propor- 
tion, and beautiful detail. 

Mr. Carrick became in time, as well as Super- 
intendent of Streets, Master of Works and City 
Architect. It is only in this last-mentioned 
office that we have to do with him. His oppor- 
tunities and powers were necessarily circum- 
mured by the boundaries of his situation. He 
was ‘‘ City Architect,’ and his work was among 
Police Offices for the criminal, Hospitals for 
the diseased, Lodging Houses for the poor, 
Baths, Wash Houses, and what have been 
called ‘‘ Artisans’ Dwelling Houses.’’ Besides 
triumphal arches and other decorations for royal 
and other processions, the new Front to the 
City Hall was to this comparatively humble 
kind of work perhaps the principal exception. 
But, in however humble the work, Mr. Carrick 
never forgot that he had been bred an Architect. 
The Police Office in Tobago Street ‘shows a 
mastery of Italian design and detail, while 
several of the Lodging Houses are dignified by 
the broad treatment of the composition. Of his — 
plans it is enough to say that not only his — 
Lodging Houses have been closely copied in 
London ; that his Artisans’ Dwelling Houses, 
besides having been studied by London authori- 
ties, have had ‘‘ honourable mention "’ bestowed 
upon them in America; that his Baths and 
Wash Houses have been copied by the Burgh 
Surveyor of a Metropolitan city; and that 
Belvidere Hospital has received the highest 
commendation of travelled experts; but that 
also several of the plans received a ‘‘ Diploma,” 
or certificate of merit, from the London Health 
Exhibition. Besides being a City official, Mr. 
Carrick was, after the death of Mr. Herbertson, 
Consulting Architect to the Prison Board of 
Lanarkshire. It may be mentioned that, while 
a young man, he ‘‘held the line” to Kemp, 
when taking measurements of the Cathedral. 
Mr. Brown would, I think, be a pupil of one of 


the Bryces—John, of Glasgow, or David, of ~ x 


Edinburgh. The only time I saw him was 
while he was in the company of a Bryce pupil, 
Mr. Rochead, when on a visit to another, Mr. 
Carrick. One of Brown & Carrick’s apprentices 
was James Thomson, Architect of the Royalty 
Theatre, and of good reputation as a planner of | 
Poor Houses. Z 
A Mr. Taylor flourished in the period under 
review, but of whose works I know little. Two 
of them, however, are worthy of notice—Royal | 
Crescent in Sauchiehall Street, and Clarendon ~ 
Place at corner of Great Western and New 
City Roads. The Crescent has at intervals one 
feature which at the time was a novelty—a 
semi-circular projecting window. The centre 
of the range is marked by a pediment over 
pilasters, the prevailing effect of which is flat- 
ness and weakness where might have been ex- 
pected emphasis and strength. Clarendon 
Place is situated at a sharp angle, and there is 
a corresponsive one opposite at the corner of 
St. George’s and New City Roads. Upon a 
stylobate embracing the height of the street 
story, there is at the Great Western corner a 
four-column Portico, the order a study from 


the Tower of the Winds; and there was anin- 


tention at one time to build on the opposite 
corner a counterpart, the effect of which would ~ 
have been similar to that of Waterloo Place, 
Edinburgh. 

(To be continued.) 
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‘*THE WORK OF AN IDEAL 


JOURNAL.”’ 
R. P. MORLEY-HORDER, of 99, Bond 
; Street, W., writes :—‘‘ For years I have 
, read the orthodox Architectural papers 
and never yet do I remember anything in the 


nature of an appreciation of good or bad 

building—any definite individual criticism of 

Architecture, or much that would excite en- 

thusiasm for the Profession as an Art. From 

_ ‘the unequal quality and the almost complete 

: inanity of many of the plates published in 

these journals, it has been made clear that 

criticism is neither desired nor possible. In 
fact it is hardly likely that these journals should 
interest any but the ordinary professional 
mind, desirous of some knowledge of the 
circumstances of his profession. 

“Tt has always seemed to me that there must 
be a large field for a paper that would attempt 
more than this, whilst aiming at being all that 
these existing journals are usefully—a journal 

- that would appeal to the Profession and public 
at large, and kindle intelligent ideas about 
Architecture, and tell us at the same time about 
the work of those who are producing excellent 
work. There is much difference of opinion as 
to whether we are progressing in Architectural 
matters, but at least it isan age of many experi- 
ments, pointing to interest and life. In fact, all 
around there seems a general desire to live in 
more interesting surroundings, and even the 
jerry-builder symbolises this spirit with his 
ignorant answer to the demand for variety. 
What we want more than anything, when 
building must necessarily be so accumulatively 
bad, by reason of whole estates being in the 
hands of single-minded ignorance, are prin- 
ciples—models of excellence—at least some 
indication of the absolutely bad, if, indeed, the 

‘ absolutely good cannot sometimes be held up 
; for admiration. 

« There are numbers of our Profession who are 
influencing the Building World by their strong 
individuality, but the very quality of their 
strength limits their range ; indeed, their work 
is so good by reason of a reticence in execution 
almost lost in the chaos of modern building. 

S “ The work of an ideal journalissurely to bring 
forth these qualities of executed excellence of 
Architecture whenever possible, not to publish 
beautiful drawings and designs so much as to 
show the fulfilled work of an Architect—the 
actual building in its relative position, We all 
know how many beautiful drawings are made 
in these days for one satisfactory building 
erected: and further, such a journal should 
have no mercy on the absolutely inane—the 
meretricious in building—whilst encouraging 
no mere purism that might impede fresh life and 
ideas, never to publish anything that has not 
some subtle quality of Architecture, the out- 
come of expended thought and skill. 

‘When I saw the BuILpErs’ JourNAL for the 
first time I never imagined that at last some- 
thing of this kind was to be attempted, and with 
such undoubted and immediate success. I 
confess that I was thrown off my guard as to 
the purpose of the new. venture by the name. 
The ‘BuiLpers’ JouRNAL’ sounded unpromis- 
ing and relative to an individual without much 

- prestige in these modern days. The supple- 

_ mentary title was re-assuring, and the contents 

oa of each number have become so interesting and 

‘ alive with enthusiasm and personal apprecia- 

ciation of good work, that it is difficult to 

exaggerate the importance of the new venture, 

and its possible developments. 3 

: ‘We want strong words of praise for beautiful 

= work in Cottage and Public Building, and 

: unflinching censure for opportunities lost, and 

c fine sites marred. It seems already probable 

ee that competent criticism may at last be brought 

‘to bear upon bricks and mortar. May the 

experiment grow bright with promise!’’ 


For the proposed new Fire Station at 
_ Aberdeen, on the site of the existing establish- 
ment in Frederick Street, it is estimated that 
the cost of the building, including Apartments 
for the Lighting and Weights and Measures 
Department, will be £9,000. 
THE beautiful Early English Doorway, 
~ leading to the Bristol Cathedral School, has 
been restored under the superintendence of 
Mr. J, L. Pearson, R.A. 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Sanitary Inspectors’ Association.—At 
a general meeting of the Yorkshire Branch of 
the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, held 
at Huddersfield, the following Urban and 
Rural Sanitary Authorities were represented :— 
Bradford, Huddersfield, Halifax, Batley, Ring- 
ley, Brighouse, Sowerby Bridge, Wakefield, 
Pudsey, Harrowgate, Skipton, Ferrybridge, 
Idle, Eccleshill, Golcar, Linthwaite, Slaith- 
waite, Hemsworth, Midgley, Cleckheaton, 
Denby, Featherstone, Tadcaster, Rothwell, 
Mytholmroyd, Cumberworth, Altofts, and 
Warley. The inspectors proceeded to the 
Hillhouse Sanitary Depdt of the Hudders- 
field Corporation, where the principal refuse 
destructor was seen in operation. The 
party next visited the sewage works. The 
method by which the sewage is treated and the 
residue disposed of was explained by Mr. R. S. 
Dugdale, C.E., borough engineer. Alderman 
Jessop gave some facts about them and answered 
several questions. He stated that there was 
one-fourth of the borough that remained to be 
sewered, and they would then probably have 
five or six million gallons of sewage a day going 
into the works. At present the sewage was 
being purified on the International Sewage 
Purifying Company’s System. The cost of 
the precipitant was 28s. per million gallons. 
The system was on trial, and if it should be 
finally adopted in the whole of the 24 tanks the 
cost would be 16s. per million gallons. The 
Huddersfield Corporation was not pledged to 
any method of purification, but was at liberty 
to adopt any distinctly improved process. 
Even should it be called upon to adopt land 
filtration there would be no difficulty in obtain- 
ing land for the purpose, and according to 
the present population about 50 acres would be 
needed. The land it now had and the 
sewage works had cost about £100,000. The 
visitors returned to the Town Hall, and.a meet- 
ing was held in the Council Chamber, at which 
Mr. R. W. Cass, Surveyor and Inspector, 
Pudsey, delivered an address on ‘‘ Some Im- 
proved Details in Drainage and Sewerage.”’ 


The Iron and Steel Institute.—The 
autumn meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute 
will be held in Birmingham on the 2oth, 2rst, 
22nd and 23rd of this month. The meeting 
will be held at the Council House. There is-a 
long list of papers to be read and discussed, the 
subjects including ‘‘The Estimation of Oxide 
of Iron in Steel,’ by Mr. A. E. Tucker, F.I.C., 
Birmingham ;' ‘“‘The Use of Nickel in the 
Metallurgy of Iron,” by Mr. H. A. Wiggin, 
Birmingham ; ‘‘ The Production of Iron by a 
New Process,”’ by Mr. R. A. Hadfield, Sheffield; 
“The Mineral Resources of South Stafford- 
shire ;’’ by Mr.H. W. Hughes, F.G.S., Dudley; 
“The Iron Industry of South Staffordshire,’’ 
by Mr. D. Jones, secretary of the South 
Staffordshire Ironmasters’ Association ; ‘‘Small 
Cast Ingots,” by Mr, R. Smith, Casson, 
Birmingham ; “ The Direct Puddling of Iron,” 
by Mr. E. Bonehill, Belgium ; ‘‘ The Hardening 
of Steel,” by Mr. H. M. Howe, Boston; and 
“Tests of Cast Iron,’ by Mr. W. J. Keep, 
Detroit,and Mr. T.D. West, Pennsylvania. The 
programme is not finally settled, but visits are 
being arranged to several industrial establish- 
ments in or near Birmingham, including the 
works of the Electric Construction Company, 
The Great Western Engine Works, and the 
Works of Messrs. Thomas Parker and Co., 
Wolverhampton ; Staffordshire Steel and Ingot 
Iron Company, Bilston; Hamstead Colliery ; 
Messrs. Tangye, Elkington, Géillott, Osler, 
Hardman, and Cartland; the Municipal Gas 
Works, Birmingham Electric Supply Company, 
Round Oak Iron and Steel Company; Small 
Arms Factories, Small Heath and Sparkbrook ; 
Brown, Marshalls and Co.; Taylor and 
Challen; and Webley and Son. Visits are 
also being arranged to Worcester, Stourbridge, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Kenilworth, and Warwick. 


British Institute of Public Health.— 
The business of the Congress of this Institute 
commenced on Friday morning at Hymer’s 
College, Hull, nearly 300 delegates from Cor- 
porations of the United Kingdom being present. 
Four sections were occupied in the discussion 
of various matters relating to public health. 
The Municipal and Parliamentary Section, pre- 
sided over by Sir Albert K. Rollit, M.P., 
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President of the Municipal Corporations 
Association and the Chamber of Commerce, 
London, attracted the most attention, and when 
it opened there was a large attendance. Sir A. 
K. Rollit, in his presidential address, which was 
frequently applauded, said he was glad that 
municipalisation was gradually but surely being 
substituted for wealth. 


KEYSTONES. 


THE Dorset County Technical Committee 
proposes to establish a Dairy School, at a cost 
of £3,000. 

A MemoriaLt Window has been placed in 
Salwayash Church, Dorset, in memory of the 
Rev. W. J. Catton 

For the new Congregational Church in course 
of erection at St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea, a sum of 
£7,500 will be required. 

ERECTED in Haxby Church by Messrs. P. 
Conacher & Co., of Huddersfield, a new Organ 
was opened on Sunday, August 4th. 

THE Memorial Stones have just been laid of 
a new Congregational Church in Derby Street, 
Bolton. The cost is estimated at £4,400. 

A BazAAR was opened by the Earl of 
Eglinton at Skelmorlie, N.B., on July 26, to 
provide the sum of £1,200 for the new Parish 
Church. 

It is proposed to extend the Aberdeen School 
of Art. The Education Committee recommend 
that two rooms be added to the east end of the 
School. 

THE subscriptions to the building fund of St. 
Peter’s Church, Oldham, now amount to £6,311. 
An effort is being made to obtain £7,000 by the 
end of the year. 

At Addingham, the construction of a Bridge 
over the River Wharfe in place of the ferry, is 
suggested. The cost of the erection will be 
raised by public subscription. 

Tue Stretford Urban District Council has 
resolved to postpone, sine die, the scheme for a 
Depét for Refuse and a ‘ Destructor” in 
Empress Street, Old Trafford. 

THE finishing touches are now being put on 
the Electric Railway Line from Laxey to the 
summit of Snaefell. The electric current for 
the service is conveyed by means of overhead 
wires. 

Tue Bridge across the Seine at Paris, joining 
the Quai de Javel to the Quai d’Auteuil, has 
just been finished, and has cost altogether 
2,000,000 francs. It is to be called the Pont 
Mirabeau. 

ARRANGEMENTS are being made for the open- 
ing in November of the Libraries in connection 
with the St. Bride Foundation Institute. Sir 
Walter Besant has consented to perform the 
opening ceremony. 

UNDER the Leeds Improvement Act and for 
the construction of Sewers for the drainage of 
the City, the County Council have applied to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow £100,000. 

A picTuRE of Wells Cathedral has been 
painted by Mr. Walter Severn for Bishop 
Kennion, who intends to present it to the 
Public Gallery at Adelaide, as a memorial of 
his Australian episcopate. 

THE Worshipful Company of Leathersellers 
has given £300 for the purpose of fitting upa 
Laboratory, devoted to leather tanning, at the 
Borough Polytechnic, and has promised £300 
a year for its maintenance. 

THE premises of Messrs. S. J. Waring 
and Sons, cabinet makers and upholsterers, 
40 and 42, St. Anne Street, Liverpool, were 
entirely destroyed by fire on the 3rd inst. 
The damage is estimated at £20,000. 

Mr. CLEMENT WRAGGE, who took the first 
weather observations of Ben Nevis, has just 
established a Meteorological Observatory on 
Mount Wellington, near Hobart, in Tasmania, 
at a height of 4,166 feet above the sea. 

Some objection having been raised to. the 
proposed Hospital at Quarryholes, Edinburgh, 
which is to be a wooden erection, consisting of 
three Pavilions, one storey in height, the 
matter has been deferred for the present. 

Tue Birkenhead Town Council has decided 
upon the destruction of certain insanitary and 
other houses in Chester Street, Grange Street, 
Egerton Street, and Tunnel Road—in all over 
too houses—and the subsequent widening of 
Tunnel Road and Egerton Street, at a total 
cost of £4,726. 
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Professional Items. 


BIRKENHEAD. — The first School erected 
under the auspices of the School Board has 
been opened. The School is situated in the 
Woodlands, close to the Borough Road, and 
will accommodate 979 children as at present 
arranged. The building is in two blocks, one 
being for the Infants’ School and the other for 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, all consisting of 
one storey only throughout. In the arrange- 
ments for lighting, ventilation, heating, &c., all 
that is possible has been done to meet the most 
modern requirements. No attempt has been 
made to follow any particular style of Archi- 
tecture, all attention having been directed to 
secure a building as complete as possible in 
every respect for its intended purpose. Mr. 
John Shaw, of Birkenhead, was the general 
contractor, and he has carried out the work 
from the design and under the superintendence 
of Mr. Charles Wise, Architect, Liverpool. 


CALDERCRUIXx.—On the 3rd inst the fine new 
Church, built for the Free Church congrega- 
tion at Caldercruix, was opened. The Church 
is seated for 400 worshippers, and is a neat, 
chaste building in the geometric Gothic style 
of Architecture. 


CALLINGTON, CoRNWALL.—Mr. Henry Geo. 
Luff, Architect, of Devonport,has been instructed 
to prepate drawings for the restoration of the 
Tower of Callington Church, Cornwall, which 
was recently destroyed by fire. The Bells which 
were entirely melted by the heat are to be re- 
placed by new of an approved type, and the 
west window is to be taken away and replaced 
with a new one more in harmony with the 
Church. 


CARNARVON.—At Wednesday’s meeting of the 
Harbour Trust, the surveyor, Mr. Bowen Jones, 
reported that the work of extending ana repair- 
ing the breakwater at Abermenai had been 
completed, and other parts of it considerably 
strengthened. During the past two months 
also the dock entrances had been put in repair. 


EpiInpurGH.—At the recent sitting of Edin- 
burgh Dean of Guild Court, warrant was 
granted to the Nelson Trustees to erect, at the 
corner of Murdoch Terrace and Dundee Street, 
a building to be known as the Nelson Hall, and 
to be used as a Recreation Hall, Reading 
Room, and Branch Public Library. The plans 
show a substantial stone building of handsome 
exterior, measuring about 75 feet by 75, with 
a two-storey front to Dundee Street and one 
story to Murdoch Terrace. On the ground 
floor will be situated the Recreation Hall, 
Reading Room, and Library, while on the flat 
above will be provided rooms for the staff, 
Committee Rooms, housekeeper’s accommoda- 
tion, &c. On the right of the Vestibule and 
Entrance Hall, is the Nelson Hall, which will 
be fitted up as News and Recreation Rooms, 
and provided with newspapers and games. 
The Library will be situated in the centre of 
the building, with an open counter to the Inner 
Entrance Hall for the lending and return of 
books. On the left of the Library is a Reading 
Room, 75 feet long by 18 feet wide, with Boys’ 
Room behind. Accommodation will be pro- 
vided in the Library for from 11,000 to 12,000 
volumes. The lighting of the building is for 
the most part from the roof. The Architect is 
Mr. Taylor, of Messrs. Lessels and Taylor, 
George Street, Edinburgh. 


ForFar.—The Meffan Trustees, through their 
agent, Mr. William Gordon, British Linen Bank, 
Forfar, have acquired the large building 12 to 
16, West High Street, for the sum of £1,300. 
The Trustees purpose demolishing the building 
they have bought and erecting thereon what 
will be known as the Meffan Institute, which 
will contain a large Library, Reading and 
Recreation Rooms, and every facility for the 
inhabitants of the burgh spending their leisure 
time ina profitable way. It is estimated that 
the new building will cost about £3,000, and 
the surplus of the trust will be held as an 
endowment. 


Grascow.—The re-seating of St. Enoch’s 
Church and other additional work is to be pro- 


ceeded with at once. The contract has been 
let to Messrs. Alexander Muir and Sons, 400, 
Eglinton Street, at £550, and the work will be 
carried out under the superintendence of the 
City Engineer. 


HELENSBURGH.—It is intended to proceed 
with the erection of the Public Baths. The 
Committee recommends that the Baths should 
comprise a Salt Water Swimming Pond, 
75 feet long by 30 feet broad; Turkish Chamber, 
two Spray Baths, twelve Slipper Baths, 
Recreation and Reading Rooms, &c. The 
cost, inclusive of site, would be about £9,000. 


HorFiELp.—There was opened at Horfield 
recently a commodious and well designed 
Schoolroom, which is to be used as a Baptist 
Chapel until a permanent place of worship is 
erected on an adjoining piece of ground. The 
site for the new Chapel and School has been 
secured through the Bristol Baptist Union. 
The total cost is estimated at £6,000. For the 
present only the School and Vestries are being 
built, involving an outlay of 2,100, The 
School will seat 500, and is provided witha 
Baptistry, and is intended to serve the double 
purpose of Chapel and School until the former 
is erected. The site extends from Gloucester 
Road —the main thoroughfare through Horfield 
—to Brynland Avenue, and the buildings are 
designed by Mr. Herbert Jones, of Bridge Street. 
The School fronts Brynland Avenue, and it isa 
nice-looking structure of blue pennant, with free- 
stone dressings. The School-Chapel, which will 
accommodate 500 persons, is lofty, and ex- 
tremely well lighted by windows on all sides, 
these being filled in with cathedral tinted glass. 
The interior: walls are stuccoed, the roof half 
timbered to the collar beam, and the floor laid 
with blocks in herring-bone pattern on a 
concrete foundation. Around the wall is a 
varnished pine dado, the peculiarity of which 
is that it is formed of hinged divisions which 
swing out at right angles to the walls, to act as 
screens to separate the classes which will meet 
in the room, Class Rooms, Vestry and Offices 
adjoin the School-Chapel. The contemplated 
Chapel will seat 800 persons. The work already 
done has been carried out by Messrs. R. Wilkins 
& Sons, of Surrey Street. 


Hutit.—New Board Schools, in Plane Street, 
Hull, built from designs by Mr. W. Alfred 
Gelder, F.R.I.B.A., of Lowgate, Hull, will be 
opened on Saturday, 


Ipswicu. — The Sunday School buildings 
attached to the Crown Street Congregational 
Chapel are being extended. The new buildings, 
of which the Memorial Stone was recently laid 
by Mr. D. Ford Goddard, are of white brick, with 
Monk’s Park Bath stone dressings. They in- 
clude a Men’s Class Room, 40 feet by 17 feet ; 
Infants’ School Room, 15 feet by 17 feet; two 
other Class Rooms, and Kitchens. Mr. Frank 
Brown, of Ipswich, is the Architect, and Messrs, 
T. Parkington & Son, of the same town, are the 
builders. 


OKEHAMPTON.—Plans have been approved for 
a new Boy’s School in East Street. The 
Architect, Mr. Harry Geen, estimates the 
cost at £1,140. 


PENISTONE.—Handsome new premises, built 
by the Sheffield Union Banking Company, 
Limited, on the site of the old Grammar 
School, in the Market Place, were opened on 
Wednesday, thus completing the occupation of 
the block of buildings which forms a very im- 
posing feature of the town. The buildings 
have been erected from plans by Mr. J. D. 
Webster, Architect, of Sheffield, and the work 
carried out by Messrs. T. & J. Hawley, con- 
tractors, of Penistone. 


PoNTEFRACT.—For the Girls’ Schools, to be 
erected to accommodate 350 girls, Mr. J. H. 
Greaves, of Leeds and Pontefract, is the Archi- 
tect, his plans having been selected in open 
competition. The total cost, exclusive of site, 
will be £1,500. 


RamMspottom (LANcs.).—A portion of the 
contract for ironwork required for the Sewerage 
Works, has been given to Mr. John Wolsten- 
holme, of Radcliffe. Mr. Thos. Nuttall, of 
Bury,.is the engineer to the scheme. 


RUGELEY.—Considerable additions are about 
to be made to the Dominican House at Hawkes 
Yard, Armitage, near Rugeley. A new Church 
and Priory are to be built, under the super 
vision of Mr. E. Goldie, Architect. 


SHEFFIELD. — Yesterday the Alexandra 
Theatre was re-opened after having undergone 
considerable improvements and alterations. 
All the structural alterations have been carried 
out by Messrs. W. & A. Forsdike. The painting, 
papering, and decorating, has been done under 
the personal superintendence of Mr. John 
Smith (Smith & Co.), and the electric installa- 
tion has been fitted up by the Sheffield Electric 
Light and Power Company, Limited, under the 
direction of Messrs. Alfred Lucas and C. Furness. 
It is estimated that the total cost will be about 


£5,000 


SHOTLEY BripGE.—Newly-erected Primitive 
Methodist Church and Schools in Front Street, 
were formally opened on the 3rd inst. The 
building, which supplants the hitherto incom- 
modious and inconvenient premises in Wood 
Street, have been erected at a total cost of 
£2,100. There will be accommodation for - 
400 worshipers. 


SKELMORIE.—A_ three-light stained glass 
window has been placed in the Chancel of 
Skelmorlie Parish Church. The design of the 
window represents the Baptism of Christ, the 
Ascension, and the Agony in the Garden. The 
work has been executed by Messrs. Guthrie, of 
Glasgow and London. 


SMAILHOLM.—The Presbytery of Earlston 
and the Heritors of Smailholm have approved 
of plans for the improvement of the parish 
Church. Estimates have been accepted, and 
the work will be commenced forthwith. The 
plans, prepared by Messrs. Hardy & Wright, 
Architects, Edinburgh, embrace, in their 
entirety, the complete restoration of the build- 
ing. With exception of the restoration of the 
Chancel Arch and Gable for the Nave, the 
expenditure will be limited to providing for the 
better accommodation cf the worshippers. The 
work to be now done includes a new roof and 
floor, new seating, the addition of a North 
Transept and Vestry, and new Ventilating and 
Heating Apparatus, at a cost of about £500. 
The Church is interesting as one of the oldest 
in the South of Scotland. The age of the 
building is not accurately known, but the plan, 
comprising Nave and Chancel, is undoubtedly 
the original one, and most of the fabric, in its 
masonry, is as it left the builder's hands in the 
middle or end of the fourteenth century. 


Sponpon.—A new Stained Glass Window 
placed in the east end of the Chancel of the 
Parish Church of St. Werburgh’s was unveiled 
on Thursday the 1st August. This window is 
the gift of the Misses A. and M. A. Meakin, 
who defrayed the entire cost of the restoration 
of the Chancel. It was designed and executed 
by Messrs. James Powell and Son, of White- 
friars, London, and the prevailing colour is 
green, the general style being that of the 
Fifteenth Century, which admits of great 
enrichment of canopy and drapery. The idea 
expressed is the Passion of our Lord. 


WELLINGTON.—At the monthly meeting of 
the School Board, held recently, a satis- 
factory report was made as to the result of an 
interview with the Vicar about the purchase of 
a piece of glebe land on which to erect an 
Infants’ School, so as to meet the demands of 
the Education Department, and the Board’s 
Architect was requested to draw up plans and 
specifications for submission to the Depart- 
ment. 


WEstTWARD Ho.—From plans by Mr. Lauder, 
of Barnstaple, a new Baptist Chapel has been 
built at a cost, including furnishing, of about 
£300. Mr. Tamlyn, of Barnstaple, was the - 
contractor. 


WoOLVERHAMPTON.—A new Reading Room at 
Springfields, Wolverhampton, built by a bequest 
by the late William Butler, of that town, was 
recently opened. Mr. J. Lavender, of Wolver-— 
hampton, was the Architect, and Messrs. J. 
Bradney and H. Lloyd were the contractors. 
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ae | Board-room & Offices, &c., Stow-hill 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 
Date of | =< 3s = From Whom Forms of Tender 
Delivery. Work to be Executed: Fige Wher, can be obtained. 
Aug. 14 Presshouse, Roch Mills, Rochdale Paving, &c,., Committee J. Leach, Town Hall, Rochdale. 
ne) a5 Tron Pipes :e Be, 7 ee Routh Ror Corporation Che Clerk to the Corporation. 
15 Additions, Tong-park and Wood Baildon School Board... W. & J. B. Bailey, 9, Market-street 
Bottom Schools .. Bradford. 
1 Schools (Local Contract), Belmont Sutton School Board .. = eae Nye, 138, High-street, Sutton. 
15 Class-room & Works, Good Easter Good Easter School Bd. W. Duffield, 96, High- street , 
B we he eer 
15 Sewering & Drainage Works, Garston Urban District F. W. Bowden, Council Offices, 
| Garston Council . Garston (Lancs.) 
16 Alterations, CommerciaLst, ‘Batley Be phere ss -operative Soc, 
Lte H. B. Buckley, Old Vicarage, Batley 
34 16 New Municipal Technical School, Technical Instruction W. Windsor, 37, Brown-street, 
| Manchester... Committee R ' Manchester. 
- 16 * Painting Barracks, Norwich War Department, Royal Engineer Office, Colchester 
Colchester on 
se 27, Schools, Cowbridge. . District Council.. R. Williams, 17, Effingham-road, 
London, S.E. 
stage, Additions, Lunatic Asy., Devizes County Council .. cs ee Adye, County Ofhce, Trow- 
bridge. 
¥7 Repairs to Workhouse, Omagh Board of Guardians Ww. Cathcart, Workhouse, Omagh, 
(Ireland) Ireland. ; 
Py 17 Schools, Cowbridge (Glamorgan) Se tele are Robt. Williams, Cowbridge 
(Glamorgan) 
17 Cleaning, Repairs, &c., Infant Vestry J. Haggar, Parish Offices, Liver- 
Schools, Liverpool H _pool. 
sh, eae Brick tank, Cleethorpes, Lincs. .. Cleethorpes Gas Co, E. J. Brockway, engineer, Clee- 
thorpes Gas Co 
re 17 Earthenware Sewer, &c., Barrow Clitheroe Dis. Council A. E. Preston. 
sie 2G House, Horbury, near Wakefield Urban District Council oy ree Spencer, Council Offices, 
orbury. 
* 19 Church, Cwn-park, Treorchy, 
Glamorgant Maree eee ees | ee Ta recor J. W. Rodgers, 14, High-st, Cardiff. 
Tees) Roads and Streets, Pill Long Ashton Rural Dis. H. O’B. O'Donoghue, Bedminster 
Council Union Workhouse, Flax Bourton. 
oF 19 Dry Areas, too feet .. Cen. London Silk Asy. F, W. Bailey, Cleveland-street Asy., 
‘ London, W. 
ry mete! Schools, Harrington, Cumberland Harrington School Bd. B. Tolson, Victoria - buildings, 
Harrington. 
sy, OE Lock-Up, Ashborne (Derbyshire) Derbyshire C. C. N.J. Hughes Hallett, 40, St. Mary’s- 
gate, Derby 
mie cae Additions, Belfast Mr. Edward Connolly.. . J. McDormell, 27, Chichester- 
street, Belfast. 
Se et Schools, New Mill, ips Trustees .. Wm. Huckyale, architect, Tring. 
eer Factory, Birtley aa Northern Tron and Tin 
Plate Production Soc, W. Hewison, Sec., Lucy- street, 
EtG ies A Ac Stanley 
22 11 Cottages, Blaengarw (Wales) .. Co-operative Directors D. B. Davies, Sec, Co-operative 
of Blaengarw.. A Stores, Blaengarw 
sae ee Painting Workhouse Stepney Union .. S. A. Lewis, Barnes-street, Com- 
mercial-road East, Stepney, E. 
7 22 Painting Public Gas Lamps, Not- Nottingham Corp. S. G. Johnson, Guildhall, Notting- 
tingham : ham. 
me ae} Works & Painting, Caistor (Lincs.) Board of Guardians R. F. Haddlesey, Clerk, Union 
- Offices, Caistor 
is 23 Reservoir, Marske, Yorks. Redcar Urban District Alfred H. Sill, Clerk to the Council, 
Council . = Redcar 
Rae as Reservoir, Wokingham Wokingham Rural Jone F. Sargeant, Clerk, Woking- 
District Council : ham 
is 24 Houses, Durnin Station, Ireland. . G. N. R. Co., Ireland . a Aes Amiens-st. Terminus, 
ublin. 
2. Schools, Lancaster .. School Board H. D. Wilson, Clerk, Lancaster. 
24 Public Paes and Laundry, New Commissioners Baths & A. Huntley, 20, Tanner’s-hill, Dept- 
Cros: Washhouses, Deptford ford, S.E. 
Ret aa Iron Sheds Rotterdam Joint Stock Co., Ltd. . T. L. Kanters and Zoons, Witte de 
Withstraat, Rotterdam. 
ty 20 Cattle market, Stamford .. Stamford Corporation .. J. Richardson, Borough Surveyor, 
S tamfor 
ey: Technical & Art Schools, Leicester Corporation James Bell, Town Hall, Leicester 
28 Stables, Douglas-street; Londom= | © = see... Arthur A. Kemp, 82, Vauxhall- bridge 
road, London, S. E. 
ha) Schools, Enfield, London, N Enfield School Board .. N. Hepworth, School Board Offices, 
Court House, Enfield, N. 
e130 Alterations, Board School, Bettws 
(Wales) Llandilofawr Sch. Board David J. Morris, Llandilo. 
Sept. 2 Excavating and Levelling Hill Hertfordshire Lun, Asy. P.W. Dumville, Hertfordshire Asy., 
End, St. Albans ; St. Albans. 
é 9 Underground Convenience, Limehouse Board of S._G. Ratcliff, District Offices, 
Limehouse .. é Sr Works .. ; a White Horse-street, Commercial- 
road East, E. 
Fre Xo) Mortuary, Coroner’s Court, &c.. Ditto do. Ditto. do. 
re SS Bridge at Fatfield Harraton Parish Counci a ey Fatfield, Washington, 
59 Sewerage Works, Erith . Erith Urban Dis. C’ncil F. Parish, High-street, Erith. 
Pong ©) Additions to Mill- lane Hospital, Wallasey Urban District Wis Danger, Public Offices, Egre 
Liscard Council . is mont, Cheshire 
gn) Fifteen Houses, ‘West Parade, Mr. R. Bloom . Roberts, 61x, Albert-road, 
Consett Middlesbrough. 
Additions to Manufactory, Aston Ingall, Paisons, Clive Bateman and Bateman, Edmund-st, 
and Co. . be Aston New Town 
Gu 28 New Coast Guard Station, Round- Board of Works (Ire- P. J. Tudhy, Office of Public Works, 
stone (Galway) land) A Dublin. 
2g Trial Borings, Ratengharc Nottingham Corp. S. G. Johnson, Town Clerk, Guild- 
hall, Nottingham. 
Extensions, Aberdeen University Press Office, University Press, 6, Upper 
Kirkgate. 
BifADeSH ULVERStOlas fs ecer ct, \f weal. Hh” ucts oles bits R. Ray, Stainton Gap, nr Ulverston. 
Two houses, St. Columb’s Wells.. Charles Bradley.. Architects, 20, Peulp-street, Derry. 
School, Kinsale ‘ Board of Works.. Rev. Edward Gibbings, Rectory, 
Kinsale. 
Schools, Willesden, London, N.W,. School Board W. Vincent, Public Offices, Dyne- 
road, Kilburn, N.W. 
Cottage; Murtle, Aberdeen, .. | | dajntees Matthews & Mackenzie, 267, Union- 
street, Aberdeen. 
Chapel, Nottingham Methodist Free Church ise MG Dixon, Guardian Buildings, 
Trustees Manchester. 
Two houses, Rushden, Northants | 9 ws... H. Adnitt, architect, Harborough- 
road, Rushden.. 
Engine Shed and BOE) Cork and Muskerry 
Coachford, Cork .. n Railway Company 
Factory, Crewkerne Ge oe d| line ae” WR Saab ics H. uals 19, Doughty-street, London, 
W.C. 
Baptist. Church’ and Schogls, | 6 .schesrts G. Baines, 4, Great Winchester-st, 
Woolwich .. oe ee oi London, E 
Parochial Schools, Kinmare 
(Ireland) = Rev. G. M’Cutchan 
COMPETITIONS. 
Date 
Designs to Designs required. Amount of Premium. By whom Advertised. 
be sent in. 
Aug. 28 Schools and Hall, St. Thomas’ #30 I5S. Newport, Mon., Un. 
Church Derby. 
Not stated .. Committee 


AT a recent meeting of the Chudleigh 
Knighton Parish Council it was stated that the 
surveyor and the authorities have known of the 
unsanitary state of Chudleigh Knighton for 
years past, and nothing has been done. It was, 
resolved to write the District Council to take 
action in the matter without delay. 


Tue medals and decorations of Lord Nelson, 
which were recently purchased by the Treasury 
from Viscount Bridport on behalf of the nation, 
have been handed over to the Royal Hospital, 
Greenwich, and will shortly be placed with the 
other mementoes of Lord Nelson in the Painted 
Hall of the Hospital for exhibition. 


COMPETITION. 
TENDRING NEW INFIRMARY. 


Professor T. Roger Smith, in his report upon 
the plans upon the proposed Workhouse In- 
firmary which had been submitted to him, 
recommends as follows, viz.:—‘‘After very 
careful consideration of the designs I have no 
hesitation in recommending the design of Mr. 
Whitmore, of Chelmsford, for adoption. It is 
the most compact design ; it is thoroughly well 
ventilated and with ample light. It provides a 
good substitute for Day Rooms. Those services 
which, if provided at all, should be isolated, 
are very completely isolated, and yet within 
reach of supervision. The arrangement of Baths 
and Closets is excellent; and though I do not 
find much to praise in the perspective view 
sent, I am of opinion that if built this Infirmary 
would have a fairly satisfactory appearance. 
Last, but not least, this is the most economical 
design of those submitted, and it is to the 
Architect’s credit that a careful approximate 
estimate of cost appears to have been made by 
him.’’ It has been decided that before adopt- 
ing any plan, Mr. Whitmore be asked to state 
what his inclusive charges would be for pre- 
paring all necessary works, plans, and superin- 
tending the execution of the work. 


KEYSTONES. 


THE proposed new Baths at Kingston-on- 
Thames are to be arranged so as to be available 
for public entertainments. The size of the 
Bath will be roo ft. by 35 ft. The total cost is 
limited to £6,000. 

Tue Town Council of Ormskirk has made 
application to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to borrow £5,000 for the purpose of 
building new public offices and forming a new 
street. 

To supersede the present Grammar School, a 
proposal is on foot for establishing a new 
Secondary School at Shepton Mallet. The 
Governors of Sexey’s Hospital have agreed to 
contribute £1,500 and the Somerset County 
Council £750. 

WHEN Mr. Henry Tate undertook to build on 
the Millbank site a new National Gallery, the 
estimated cost was £75,000. We understand 
that, after a manner not unfamiliar in similar 
enterprises, the expenditure has since grown, 
and is likely to exceed the original estimate by 
at least fifty per cent. 

Tue late Dr. Thorold expended some £10,000 
on improving and refurnishing Farnham Castle, 
the historic Episcopal Palace of the See of 
Winchester, and the alterations were not fully 
completed at the time of his death. The late 
Bishop made provision for the whole of the 
handsome and costly additions and embellish- 
ments to be left untouched, with a few trifling 
exceptions, for the enjoyment of his successors. 

M. Henri Mortssan has recently been experi- 
menting with a new metal. According to the 
Comptes Renaus, he has obtained pure fused 
molybdenum by means of the electric furnace. 
Its properties and reactions are fully given. 
It is stated to have a density equal g‘o01, to be 
as malleable as iron, and capable of being filed 
cold or forged hot. When heated in contact 
with carbon, it forms a steel by cementation 
much harder than the pure metal. It is sug- 
gested that molybdenum may be used in the 
Bessemer process in place of manganese, because 
it furnishes a volatile oxide disengaged in the 
gaseous state, and any excess of the metal re- 
maining in the iron would be as malleable as 
the iron itself, and similarly capable of being 
hardened. 

A sEconpD Greek hymn, longer and apparently 
more important than the praise of Apollo 
discovered last year at Delphi, has been un- 
earthed from the Treasury there. Eleven 
fragments of stone go to make up the record of 
words, music, and a decree in honour of the 
composer. The duration of the musical notes 
is indicated by the syllables sung with them; 
their pitch by various letters of the alphabet. 
In the first hymn the letters were those pre- 
scribed for use with voices; but in this second 
hymn they are those prescribed for use with 
instruments. As the Delphians would hardly 
have written down the accompaniment and 
omitted the song itself, we suppose that the 
instruments and voices were here in unison. 
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Trade and Craft. 


THE LOWEST TENDER AND THE 
ARCHITECT’S ESTIMATE. 


A remarkable hitch has occurred in con- 
nection with the proposed increase of accommo- 
dation at Upton Asylum, Cheshire, A report 
of the Finance Committee of the Cheshire 
County Council, submitted at a meeting of the 
Council stated that fifteen tenders were received 
for the work, and that the Architects (Messrs. 
Grayson & Ould) had prepared the necessary 
bills of quantities, &c. The Architects informed 
a meeting of the Committee that the tenders 
comprised everything necessary for the erection 
and completion of the various buildings for 404 
patients. The lowest tender was that of Messrs. 
Jones & Son, Liverpool, who offered to carry 
out the work for £79,500, whereas the Archi- 
tects in their estimates adopted by the Council 
in June, 1894, were of opinion that the work 
could be done for £64,200, or £15,300 below the 
lowest tender received. Mr. Grayson had since 
informed the Committee of Visitors that he 
now estimated the total cost of carrying out 
the works approved by the Council (exclusive 
of the Isolation Hospital for twelve beds) would 
be about £100,000. He explained that the 
large increase over the amount of the original 
estimate was caused by a considerable rise 
which had since taken place in wages and 
building material, and the difficulty of obtaining 
sufficient bricks in the immediate locality. 


FEDERATION OF THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY. 


At the invitation of the London Building 
Trades’ Federation a conference has been held 
at the Operative Bricklayers’ Hall, Southwark 
Bridge Road, London, for the purpose of con- 
solidating the various building federations 
throughout the country. The conference, which 
lasted two days, was attended by delegates from 
many large towns, including Birmingham, 
Blackburn, Leeds, Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, North Staffordshire, and Oldham. 
The business of the conference resolved itself 
into consideration of suggested rules for the 
National Federation, which were ultimately 
agreed to by the delegates and ordered to be 
sent to the various federations throughout the 
country for their final ratification. By means 
of this National Federation it is stated that over 
70,000 organised building workers will be united 
in defence of trade interests. 


HOLDING OUR OWN. 


It is well known that the Southern States 
promise to become the Birmingham of America. 
It was stated the other day, and it would not 
have been strange had it been true, that a firm 
in Alabama had secured a contract for the cast 
iron pipes to be laid down for the Water Works 
of Tokyo.in Japan. When the Japanese have 
got to. Soap and Water Works, they must 
indeed be supposed to have been seriously 
affected by Western civilisation. But that is 
by the way. The water pipes in question were 
indeed tendered for by the American firm, but 
it is a British tender which has been accepted, 
and the pipes, 10,600 tons of them, will be 
made in Glasgow and shipped direct to Tokyo 
by British steamers. It seems that upon two 
previous occasions the American manufacturers 
have also failed to underbid English industry 


in catering for the civilized requirements of | 


Tokyo. Considering that Alabama and Glas- 
gow are about equally distant from Japan, this 
success is distinctly encouraging. 


MOULD AND SCRAPINGS MORTAR. 


Messrs. Lawrence & Wildman, builders, 
of Cricklewood, were summoned at Harlesden, 
for erecting, or causing to be erected, certain 
buildings at Church Road, Willesden, without 
causing the enclosure walls to be constructed 
with good mortar. Evidence for the prosecu- 
tion was called to the effect that the mortar 
was made of mouldand road scrapings. Samples 
were produced. For the defence a witness was 
called who said the mortar used by the 
defendants ‘‘set like adamant.’’ The Bench 
fined defendants £3 and costs. 


COLLAPSE OF AN EIGHT-STOREY 

> BUILDING: 

In New York on Thursday the centre of an 
eight-storey building, in course of erection at 
the cornerof West Broadway and Third Street, 
suddenly collapsed with a terrifying crash. A 
large number of men were at work on the 
structure at the time, and most of these were 
carried right through with the wreckage to the 
basement. A force of police speedily assembled, 
and succeeded in extricating a good many 
workers, who had only been slightly injured. 
Shortly afterwards they brought out three men 
who were injured, and the bodies of two who 
had evidently been instantly killed by frightful 
crushing. 


BOURNEMOUTH’S MAYOR OBSTRUCTS 
A ROAD. 


CARTING AWAY A SUMMER HOUSE. 

The Bournemouth Town Council lost no time 
in giving effect to their decision to clear away 
the obstruction placed in the South Road at 
Bournemouth by the Mayor (Mr. Merton 
Russell Cotes) and Sir George Meyrick (the 
ground landlord). The road, which leads to 
the cliff front, was originally 30 ft. wide, and ran 
between East Cliff Hall, the mayor’s private 
residence, and the Royal Bath Hotel, of 
which he also is the proprietor. It was nar- 
rowed in December last to 7ft., the odd 23 ft. 
being thrown into the grounds of East Cliff 
Hall, and a large bank of earth was planted 
with shrubs, while a privet and gorse hedge was 
planted on the sea frontage. A carriage drive, 
entered by anew gateway, was made to the Bath 
Road, and a handsome summer-house was fixed 
in an elevated corner of the newly-acquired 
ground looking out to sea. At three o’clock 
in the morning, the Assistant Surveyor (Mr. 
Smith), and several assistants, with 56 men 
and a dozen horses and carts arrived on the 
spot. The first sod in the banks was cut out 
as the Pier clock chimed the early hour, and by 
ten o'clock the road was cleared and restored 
to its original width. There was no opposition 
atall. The Mayor wasaway from Bournemouth, 
and no notice was taken of the proceedings from 
either his residence or the Hotel. The earth 
was tipped over the cliffs to fill up gaps in the 
front, and the turf sods were used to strengthen 
several weak places in the cliffs. The shrubs 
were carted to the public Pleasure Grounds and 
replanted there, and the Summer House was 
placed,..bodily on a trolley and carried to the 
Corporation Yard. Few people were about at 
the early‘hour, the affair being kept very secret. 


SYNDICATE OR CORPORATION ? 


At the Blackpool Council meeting the Pro- 
menade Extension Committee recommended 
that the filling up material for the North 
Shore works be purchased from the Gynn 
Estate Syndicate at the price of £3,000, on 
condition that the Syndicate convey to the 
Corporation the 2,000 square yards of land 
situate at the Gynn end of the North Shore 
works and required for those works in con- 
sideration of the Corporation constructing a 
Bridge 50 feet wide from the site of the said 
works to the property of the Syndicate at the 
Gynn. A lengthy discussion ensued on this 
coming up for confirmation. Objection was 
taken to the Corporation being compelled to 
erect the Bridge, it being urged that the Syndi- 
cate should erect one for themselves, as it 
would enhance the value of their land. It was 
also pointed out that by the erection of the 
Bridge there would be opened out a new road to 
Bispham and Fleetwood. The minutes were 
confirmed by the casting vote of the Mayor, 
seven members voting each way. 


“THE LIGHTNING BOLT.” 


This application of brains to the mechanical 
service of security has provided us with a door- 
fastener of merit. The ‘‘ Lightning Bolt” is 
one more example of the superiority of mind 
to matter, of science to strength. The working 
of an ordinary heavy bolt is seldom child’s 
play. It tends, as time goes on, to becomea 
matter of muscle. The Lightning Bolt, on the 
other hand, is practically automatic. A child 
can fasten it, in despite of warping wood or 
falling hinge. In construction it is novel in 
principle, simple in design. Its action depends 


upon a practical application of the laws of 
gravity; itis direct, and not lateral, as in the 
ordinary bolt ; it is automatic and instantaneous. 
The bolt consists of two parts—a solid. bar 
attached to the door, having a self-acting 
rotative catch, and a slotted bar of correspond- 
ing length, screwed to the jamb. When not in 
use the slotted bar turns on a swivel until 
parallel with the jamb. When in use, it is 
pressed against the polished curve of the catch 
until the catch fallsinto position by the principle 
of gravitation. A second new feature of the 
Lightning Bolt is its adaptability to the purposes 
of adoorchain. Byan arrangement of notches 
upon the slotted bar, a door may be left ajar at 
three distinct angles. As the door must be 
closed before the slotted bar can be released, it 
becomes an impossibility for an outsider to 
secure access. The two-fold advantage of 
ventilation and security is thus ensured. The 
bolt is, in short, both ingenious and efficient. 
It is nothing less than a new departure in the 
mechanism of door-fastenings. 


EMPTY HOUSES AND INSANITARY 
AREAS. : 


During a discussion by the Wigan Town 
Council, Mr. Tyans objected to the proposal 
to borrow £30,000 for ‘the purposes of the erec- 
tion of Artisans’ Dwellings in areas where in- 
sanitary property has been demolished by the 
Corporation. _He contended that there were 
still sufficient houses in the town for the dis- 
placed people. He moved that the Corporation 
approach the Local Government Board to re- 
lieve them of the necessity of building property 
themselves. A Mr. Tuckett seconded.—Mr. 
Johnson, the chairman of the Streets Com- 
mittee, argued that property should be built 
by the Corporation, and that they did not 
need to lose money on the matter. Alderman 
Gee, replying to the observations made upon 
the motion, said there were now four unhealthy - 
areas under the control of the Corporation, 
which had been cleared of insanitary property, 
and he thought if they could only show the 
Local Government Board that there were more 
empty houses in the town than there were 
three years ago, the Board would allow them to 
use some of the land for other purposes than 
the erection of Cottage property. Even if they 
could save £20,000 they would have achieved a 
great deal. An amendment was proposed by 
Mr. Laycock, and seconded by Alderman 
Phillips, referring the resolution back, but the 
original motion was carried by ten votes to 
eight. 


JOHN. BOLDING & SONS. 


Messrs. Bolding have sent us their Cata- 
logue of Sanitary Appliances, and we think it is 
printed in a size which commends itself to 
most people, that of octavo bound in cloth. 
John Bolding & Sons have for seventy years 
manufactured the finest appliances, and their 
name has a reputation second to none in the 
Metropolis. : 


MAKING ROADS “FOR THE WHOLE 
OF EUROPE 


At the quarterly meeting of the Cumberland 
County Council, Mr. McGowan drew attention 
to the expenditure on the Penrith roads, which 
was at least £15 per mile more than for other 
roads in the country. Mr. Mounsey-Heysham 
said the normal rates of the county under the 
new vegime had been raised to od. in the f, as — 
compared with 4d. or 5d. under the old. The 
Highways Committee said the heavy expendi- 
on the roads would soon be reproductive, but 
if they based their view upon the opinion Mr. 
Bell he was afraid they leant upon a broken © 
reed. He asked what was the length of-the 
‘circular tour”’ (the road through Burrowdale 
and Rothwaite)? Mr. McCowan: 21 miles. 
Mr. Mounsey-Heysham said the circular tour 
was a parade for Americans and all Europe, and 
it was a typical injustice of our local taxation 
that the inhabitants of Bewcastle, Abbey 
Holme, and the north-eastern parts of the 
country should be asked to create practically“a! 
new grand parade for the whole of Europe! 
Mr. Marshall, too, had asked that an°Alpine’ - 
pass should be created atthe “expénse°OF the! — 
county over the Styhead Pass» “He asked for’ 
mercy to be shown tothe ratepayers)? ! S008 
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Re 2 THE old order changeth 
eee a in more fashions than one 

ames: and the names our forefathers 
gave to their villages and streets do not 
always find favour with us. There was a 
desperate attempt some few years back to 
get rid of Slough, in Berkshire, by calling the 
delightful village something else. Happily 


the attempt failed, and now the County 
Council has been memorialised to alter the 
name of the wretched patch of grass ground 
forming the juncture of the Uxbridge and 
Shaftesbury Roads, from “Shepherd’s Bush 
We object 


Green” to ‘“ Addison Park.” 
stongly to the whole- 
sale alteration of geo- 
graphic titles. <A 
writer in the daily 
Press remarks that, 
if Shepherd’s Bush 
Green was re-named 
Addison Park, the 
value of the house 
property overlooking 
it would increase to 
the extent of £30,000. 
What data he has for 
the assertion we do 
because 
we should not accept 
it, and we should be 
very much surprised 
if the mere alteration 
in a name could con- 
vert what is recog- 
nised as a very un- 
salubrious spot into 
an acceptable resi- 
dential district. We 
admit, in this par- 
ticular instance, that 
there is some reason 
why Shepherd’s Bush 
Green might. be 
known as Addison 


something—we distinctly object to the 


~“ Park” —because Addison Road finishes at 


its extremity, and a Station on the North 
Western Railway abuts upon it. But why 
alter it at all? We are sick unto death of 
every wretched open space, with a couple 
of trees and a garden seat, being designated 
a park; and we are sick of the titles 
given to the abominable villa residences 


HOUSE, CASTLE CAREY, SOMERSET : 


which festex in the suburbs of London. If 
the County Council would withdraw the 
“ Homeleighs” and the “St. Dunstans”’ and 
“The Cedars” and the “ Acorn Lodges” from 


| the Directory, and insist upon numerals de- 


signating one’s habitation, it would be a 
course acceptable to the majority of common- 
sense people. 


A WHILE ago, when one of 
Naked) Art the President’s pictures struck 
the Glasgow Police dumb, there was much 
angry discussion as to what—fencing with 
the word naked—constitutes Nude in Art, 


and how tar, in fact, Nude in Art ought to 
go. We are rather amused to find that 
Ireland is now suffering from an attack of 
Virtue; this remark is without political 
reference. Si. Frederic Leighton’s “ Psyche” 
has “been removed from the _ shop 
windows” of Dublin “by order of the 
authorities.” There is not too much 
Soul now-a-days in shop windows; we 


CHARLES BELL, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


are inclined to wonder what “ Psyche” has 
done amiss. Ifshe had been a New Woman, 
we might have suggested a policeman’s 
uniform. Nothing satisfies the authorities so 
well as a policeman’s uniform, for it will 
swear anything, whereas Pysche swears not 
at all. The moral arises whether it be better 
to swear clothed or preserve a silent con- 
tempt naked. Psyche being a stately patrician 
tried Silent Contempt, but she has been 
“moved on.” One can understand Glasgow 
taking a serious view of these things; 
Glasgow is a little dour, but Dublin— 
city of humour and laughter! Where hangs 
the harp and where 
is Irish mistrelsy 
if Psyche be for- 
sworn? It isall very 
silly, to our thinking, 
this “removing” of 
guinea prints — or 
worse; this sham 
sanctity— with the 
Open question of our 
public streets—con- 
stantly in one’s ears. 
And what is to be- 
come, we may well 
ask, of. our British 
and provincial Mu- 
seums and our Sculp- 


ture Galleries it 
nameless ‘authori- 
ties” are to sit in 


judgment upon India 


Proof Indictments, 
and the City Con- 
stable is to take 
charge of our Soul? 
“The World is too 
much with us, late 
andes) SOON, said 


Wordsworth, and so, 
too, is the police- 


man ! 
yn THE case of Mr. P. G. 
Depression. Wood, sculptor, curiously 


instances how the Art 
World has undergone a depression the ‘last 
two or three years. The depression is the 
more singular in view of the run there has 
been on the Old Art Collections. It would 


| seem as if the British Public, or that section 
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of the Public capable of Art appreciation; at 
all, dared not dabble in the purely speculat ve 
investment of modern work. They fall back, 
theretore, on Old Masters, or Curios or 
Cosways—the Consols of the Art Market. 
Mr. Wood, whose income exceeded two 
thousand pounds per annum for some period, 
attributed his failure to “lack of com- 
missions.” And he proceeded to define 
“from a business point of view, the Pro- 
fession of the Sculptor as more or less of 
a gamble, seeing that a bust might sell at 
once or not for ten years.” We are afraid 
there is much truth in this statement, and 
that Sculpture should beso debased is surely 
sufficient ground for an honest endeavour to 
arouse enthusiasm for the most difficult, 
the most distinct and the most enduring of 
all the Arts-—twin sister, in fact, of Archi- 
tecture. The Architect and the Sculptor 
should draw nearer than even the recent 
rapprochement bids us hope. 


THE CONVERSION OF CELLARS 
INTO WORKSHOPS. 


JOINT paper by Dr. Waldo and Dr. 

Walsh, read in the Public Health Section 

of the British Medical Association, con- 
tains the following suggestions:—The tendency of 
civilised communities to flock towards particular 
centres of population has led to a vastly en- 
hanced value of town lands. Hence the builder, 
wishing to make the most of his site, not only 
soars into the sky, but also burrows into the 
earth. By the London Building Act of 1894, 
Government laid down certain regulations as to 
the height of houses outside the City proper. 
The Legislature, however, has not dealt with 
Underground Rooms, except when they are used 
for dwelling purposes. The main object of this 
paper is to inquire whether Underground Rooms 
can be converted into wholesome, Workshops. 
The attention of the writers has been drawn to 
the subject by an investigation of underground 
Bakeries. Most of these places are nothing 
more nor less than Cellars, and quite unfitted 
for workmen. In London, and no doubt in 
many of the large towns throughout the United 
Kingdom, many Cellars and Basement Rooms 
are quite as improperly used as Workshops. 
Until a rigid system of house-to-house visitation 
is the rule, it seems likely that 99 out of 
every 100 underground Workshops will escape 
any control altogether. After careful con- 
sideration, the writers have come to the conclu- 
sion that an ordinary Cellar can be converted 
into a wholesome Workshop. It is true that 
such a task would involve a good deal of struc- 
tural alteration anda considerable outlay of 
money. Among essential points of construction 
are a height of 8 ft. and minimum of 
500 cubic ft. for each workman, with a special 
allowance for gas-jets. All sanitary details 
must be such as to satisfy advanced modern 
requirements The floor must have at least 
g inches of concrete, and any drains passing 
beneath it must be laid at least a foot deep and 
cased ina bed of concrete. In order to make 
a wholesome Basement Workshop the writers 
regard a front outside area as absolutely 
essential. Further, they would make a second 
area compulsory, either at the back or the side 
of the building. The main practical difficulty 
in satisfying these requirements would no doubt 
be the making of an area in houses which rise 
flush from the pavement. In order to meet 
this objection, the writers have devised the 
scheme of the ‘‘ borrowed area.’’ The front of 
the shop is to be carried back some 5 or 6 ft., 
and an areasunk in the space thus borrowed, 
as it were, from the overhanging main building, 
which is supported by a cross girder. The 
outside area is thus gained at the expense of a 
part of the Shop and of the Basement. The 
size of the Shop is thereby lessened, but by way 
of makeweight the Basement beneath is con- 
verted into a light and habitable Room. 


THE number of street Railroads in the 
United States is now 976, with a total length of 
13,588 miles. Of this number of miles 10,363 
are worked by electricity, 1,914 by horse-power, 
632 by cable power, and 679 by other means. 
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UNIQUE WORK OF HERALDIC ART. | NATIONAL COMPETITION, 1895. 


OF AN HISTORICAL WINDOW IN 
ABERDEEN. 


COMPLETION 


will be applied to the magnificent 

painted glass windowin the East Gable 
of the new Graduation Hall, Marischal College, 
Aberdeen. The workmen of Mr. Spence, Lon- 
don, have been at work on the window for some 
little time, and under their fingers the work has 
gradually assumed a most beautiful appearance. 
When completed, the window will be found, 
apart even from its great historic interest, an 
altogether unique and splendid work of Art. 
The window is of pointed Gothic shape, and 
measures 32 ft. high from the base to the apex, 
by 28 ft. broad. In offering this gift to the 
University, in addition to his other benefac- 
tions, Dr. Mitchell made but two conditions as 
to the design of the window: first, that the 
window should contain all the shields which 
appeared in the heraldic ceiling erected by 
Principal Paterson in 1680; and, secondly, 
that it should contain portraits of eminent 
alumni of the College. In the design as 
now carried out the window commemo- 
rates the history of the College, especially 
with reference to (1) the founder and 
the Chancellors who succeeded him; (2) the 
Principals ; (3) the chief benefactors of the Col- 
lege; (4) eminent alumni, and (5) the chief office 
bearers of the present day. The 30 shields of 
the heraldic ceiling are all reproduced, and ten 
full-length portrait figures of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century worthies connected with 
the College, besides ten heads of recent 
alumni, in medallions. The latter are thus 
represented, it may be remarked, mainly in 
order to avoid the difficulty of treating artistic- 
ally the nineteenth century costume. In 
sketching out the design, Mr. P. J. Anderson, 
University Librarian, divided the window into 
four tiers, or storeys of tall Panels, in which 
appear heraldic and portrait representations. 
Above the Panels, the arch of the window is 
filled with elegant tracery, in granite, which 
passes downwards on each side to near the base. 
The upper tier consists of five Panels, filled 
entirely with coats-of-arms; the third tier 
similarly consists of five panels, filled with arms 
and figures, but at this level the flanking 
tracery also encloses heraldic representations ; 
the two lower tiers consist each of fifteen 
Panels, in which a very large number of 
eminent men are commemorated, either by full 
figure or face portraits, or by their coats-of- 
arms. 


Wei this week the finishing touches 


KRUSHITE is claimed to be three times as 
effective per unit of weight as the sharpest sand 
for sawing blocks of granite and as a substitute 
for sand in blasting, and for diamond drills in 
boring operations. 

Tue Town Clerk of Brighton, Mr. Tillstone, 
has advised the Sanitary Committee that the 
release of the restrictive covenants upon the 
Sanatorium land has now been completed. 
Alderman Blaker has returned the £1,000 paid 
by the Corporation, with the request that it 
may be placed toa.separate account and applied 
as arranged last autumn, viz., that £400 be 
expended on a Clock Tower and Clock, and 
#600 in providing further facilities for public 
recreation. ; 

Reports reach us from the Panama Canal 
that an enormous amount of money has been 
squandered. The building of an enormous 
Hospital at Panama for the benefit of the work- 
men employed on the canal, upon which two 
million dollars were expended. Expensive 
Hospitals at Colon and other points along the 
line, and a Sanatorium for the benefit of the sick 
built on the Island of Toboga, a short distance 
from Panama, at an expense of several hundred 
thousand dollars. 

WHEN the Lyceum Theatre—the home of 
Sir Henry Irving—was built, Beazeley, the 
Architect, made a curious omission in the plan, 
and forgot the Gallery stairs; and this extra- 
ordinary oversight was not discovered until the 
building was finished, and a temporary wooden 
staircase had to be put up for the ascent of the 
gods to Olympus, which remained for a number 
of years. 


SECOND NOTICE. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. E. MALLows. 


HE work submitted in the division of 
Measured Drawings does not reach a very 
high standard of merit, and there is a 


_ general tendency to make showy drawings rather 


than analytical studies of the buildings mea- 
sured. 

Some of the subjects chosen are bad in 
themselves, and, in the words of the Examiner, 
‘‘can do the students nothing but harm;” a 
remark which indicates there can be little or 
no supervision or guidance from the authorities 
at South Kensington in the matter. It would 
surely be a very simple thing to suggest suitable 
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subjects to students each year in the several 
districts around the various Schools. 4 

A list of good buildings would be of immense 
service, not only to students themselves, but to 
Art in general, in securing valuable records of 
much precious work that is fast fading away. 

Mr. George Paterson makes a good show here 
as elsewhere; and those who sympathise with 
the Greek-like severity of portions of Glasgow 


Cathedral, will recognise this quality admirably . 


conveyed in his coloured pencil drawings of 
the Chapter House, for which he is inadequately 
rewarded with a Book Prize Mr. William 
Lucas obtains a similar award for the same 
subject, and although his drawings are careful 
and good, they do not compare in artistic 
power with the last-named. Mr. Charles J. 
Menart receives a Bronze Medal for a good set of 
drawings of the same Chapter House, creditable 
in their care and study of the subject. A similar 
award is given to J. W. Vinall, of South Ken- 
sington, for a measured drawing of the Altar 
Stalls of St. Denis, France, from the cast in the 
South Kensington Museum. The free-hand 
work, and there is much of it, is well and care- 
fully drawn. A point of detail we have never 
admired in this work, beautiful as it is by itself, 
is the huge head which terminates the bench 
ends; it has fine lines and much vigour of 
execution, but seems out of scale with the re- 
fined details of other portions of the work. Mr. 
Robert Donn, of Dundee High School, has 
a freshly drawn little sketch in water colour 
of Saint Athernase Leuchars, N.B., for which 
he obtained a Book Prize. There are nice 
points in the work itself which are worth noting. 

Probably one of the most beautiful Fire places 
ever designed. is that from the Villa of San 
Miato, near Florence. In refinement of detail, 
grace of line in the decorative frieze, fine, subtle 
and delicate modelling of the figures to the 
Cusoles which finish the pilasters on either 


side, this piece of Italian Art is unsurpassed. — 


We should strongly recommend such and 
similar subjects as admirable examples for 
study, instead of the rococo work which gets so 
much attention. The pencil drawings of this 
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Chimney Piece are by Mr. W. Morton, who well 
deserves the Bronze Medal for his careful in- 
terpretation of the subject. 

Mr. C. Howdill, of Leeds, has the same award 
for a pencil and colour measured drawing of the 
rather common-place Screen in the Retro-Choir 
of Saint Bavon, Ghent, a not very judicious 
selection of subject, and Mr. Walter Armstrong 
has measured the Priory -Church of St. Mary, 
Cartmel, to advantage ; he also sends some in- 
teresting drawings of old Houses in China Lane, 
Lancaster, and obtains a Bronze Medal for the 
set. 

Temple Bar (more interesting historically 
than Architecturally) has beena favourite subject 
with several students, and Messrs. G. Inglis, 
William Morton and Allan R. Gladwell, all of 
the Kensington Training Class, have credit- 
able drawings. Mr, Inglis has, on the whole, 
the best set of drawings, and receives a Bronze 
Medal. An old Classic Tomb in the ‘‘ Howff,”’ 
Dundee, is satisfactorily illustrated by a water 
colour drawing, signed by Alexander Richardson, 
to whom a Bronze Medal is awarded. 

A careful measured drawing of the Porch, 
Westwood Park, by C. E. Flowerdew, of 
Kidderminster, obtains a Bronze Medal. This 
drawing is noticed chiefly to point out that the 
styleofillustrationadopted—withalltheshadows 
projected, after the manner of the French 
School—is not one to be encouraged in measured 
work ; it has the tendency to make the drawing 
the end in view, and not the study of the 
building itself. It is right enough, of course, 
in its place, and under certain conditions, but 
to apply the method to measured drawings of 
old Gothic work, as some students have done, 
is a useless and absurd waste of time. 

There is always something very attractive 
about old Scotch wood work. The Wardrobe 
at Rowallan Castle is an instance. It isartistic, 
expressive and full of meaning in every line and 
moulding, and these qualities are very well 
emphasised in the drawing by Mr. Robert 
Whyte, of Glasgow, who obtains a Book, Prize. 

One of the most complete studies of a subject 
is that by H. C. Wallis, of Ryde, who has a 
Bronze Medal for a creditable set of drawings 
of Christ Church, Hampshire, consisting of a 
Plan of the Church, Cross Sections through the 
Choir and Lady Chapel, and pen sketches of 
exterior and interior, the latter showing the 
peautiful perpendicular work in the Countess 
of Salisbury’s Chapel, with the mixture of 
Renaissance and Gothic detail, not unlike in 
that respect the great Choir Screen at Chartres, 

A fine old Classic Porch, formerly in Great 
Ormond Street, is shown in a drawing by Mr. 
J. B. Daniell, of the Training Class, South 
Kensington, which might have been drawn in a 
firmer and stronger line with advantage. It is, 
however, careful and painstaking. 

There are some excellent subjects selected in 
work like the Stalls of the Choir in Gloucester, 
and the famous old ‘‘ George’ Inn, at Glaston- 
bury; the latter is an admirable piece of 
15th century work, and weil repays the study 
Mr. McKewan has given it. His drawings are 
painstaking and show care and sympathy for 
the original, his perspective sketch has much 
nice feeling in it, although it has not, perhaps, 
been carefully set up from the plan and eleva- 
tions. The Stalls at Gloucester have hardly 
had justice done them by Mr. J. T. Jordan, of 
that City. We mean by this, the drawing is not 
strong and robust enough to truly express the 
character of the work, but it is drawn in parts 
with delicacy and care. 

Mr. J. B. Fulton deserves his Book Prize for 
the tinted drawing of Archbishop Law’s Monu- 
ment, in Glasgow Cathedral, and a good subject 
has been chosen by Mr. A. E. Martin, of Rugby, 
in the Organ Case formerly in St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. A Bronze Medal is awarded to 
the set of drawings, which should have been 
stronger in line. 

“Architects who attempt the figure should 
draw it correctly,’’ wisely say the Examiners. 
The drawings of the News Room at Leicester, 
by Mr. John Clark of that town, are excellent 
in their way, but the want of ‘knowledge in 
figure drawing is a great blemish. The same 
remark applies to many other Architectural 
drawings outside the South Kensington Museum. 
Architects should either get this done well or 
leave it alone altogether. 

Mr. Percy Meredith, of Bideford, had one of 


the loveliest subjects in England, probably in 
the World, in the Chapter House of Wells 
Cathedral, but the line he has adopted is not 
nearly strong enough for the purpose, and his 
perspective is not good and does not convey the 
effect of the original work, but Mr. Meredith 
will probably try again and be heard of next 
year to greater advantage. His geometrical 
drawings are the best, and show some care. 

St. Mary’s Church, Broughton, Oxfordshire; 
Bolton Abbey, and Bishop Fox’s Chantry, in 
Winchester, are all good subjects, and the 
drawings illustrating them, hy Messrs. H. 
Rogers (Banbury), W. Whipp (Rochdale), and 
F.C. Nash, of Winchester, are, on the whole, 
creditable. Those by Mr. Nash are probably 
the most complete and deserve the Silver Medal 
awarded. A thicker line, however, would have 
made all the difference to this set of drawings. 

Mr. A. C. Bunet, of Winchester, deserves 
notice. He has only touched 15 years, but his 
drawings, considering his age, are uncommonly 
good. He receives a Book Prize for a tinted 
drawing of Prior Thomas Silkstone’s Screen in 
Winchester Cathedral. Some interesting work 
is to be found at Crossragnel Abbey, Ayrshire, 
and in the North West Porch of St. Michael's, 
Coventry; the drawings of the former, by 
James Baird, of Ayr, are fairly well done, and 
Mr. Frank Brown obtains a Book Prize for the 
latter, for a careful set of drawings, in which, 
however, the perspective view might have been 
less tame and characterless. 

There are some promising Architectural 
sketchers amongst the students this year ; but 
in sketching Architecture they should aim, not 
so much at producing pretty pencil and pen 
drawings, as work- 
manlike and useful 
studies to be used 
in a practical way 
in after years ;with 
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word, to get at the 
‘“‘bones”’ of their 
subjects. 

The sketches by 
Messrs. G. ‘ 
Lenfesty, J. W. 
Vinall, and H. P. 
Clifford (South 
Kensington), and 
Reginald Beale 
(Maidstone), are 
very good indeed, 
and some of them 
quite a pleasure 
to examine. 

Mr. Lenfesty’s 
drawings (which 
gain the Gold 
Medal) are the 
most. promising, 
and his__ pencil 
sketches of the Old 
houses at Rennes 
and Chartres are 
exceedingly good, 


QUENNEL. , 


clear and sharp 
studies, though the 
sketch of Jean 


Texier’s Clocher, 
at Chartres, might 
have better inter- 
preted the charac- 
ter of the original. 
The little sketch of | 
“The Escalier de \ 
la Maison des | 

Ecuyers, Chart- 
res,:’ is a delight- 
ful example of a 
French external Staircase, and is well rendered 
in the pencil sketch, and so is the Spiral Stair- 
case at Blois. All these drawings show know- 
ledge of light and shade on the part of their 
author. 

A Bronze Medal is awarded to Mr. Reginald 
Beale for a set of drawings which are, on the 
whole, a little unequal. The firmly drawn 
detail from the Pulpit in Cliffe Church is the 
best of the set. The Pulpit itself is carefully 
drawn, but is a little harder and darker in 


general effect than the subject justifies. 

Mr. Harry P. Clifford is awarded a Silver 
Medal for simple and clear pen sketches; 
amongst others, of Archbishop Walter de Grey’s 
Tomb in York Minster, and details of the West 
Portal of Saint Sauveur Aix, in Provence (15th 
Century French). An extr aordinary old Porch 
is that to the old Church of Gaddesby, Leices- 
tershire; the arrangement of the window over 
the Porch is very curious, but should not be 
studied as good design. The pencil drawings of 
this Church, for which A. H. Baxter (Leicester- 
shire), obtains a Book Prize, are feelingly drawn, 
a little wanting in workmanlike instinct, but, as 
his drawings indicate promise, he will doubtless 
have something better to show next year. Mr. 
J. W. Vinall, whose sketches are fairly good, will 
do better by more study ; at present hissketches 
are not carried out enough in detail. 


Next ininterest to the Architect are the exhibits 
of Miss Mary J. Newill, of Birmingham whose 
beautiful decorative work deserves to be 
well-known. Her exhibits here, and in the 
division of Design we notice later on, stand 
out clear and distinct from the others, and are 
notable for a vigour of line and an instinctive 
knowledge of form which is quite remarkable. 
In our opinion, and we are judging of drawings 
recently seen for the first time and are quite 
unbiassed, her work is first indifferently re- 
warded. Can the Examiners be blind to the 
merits of such work as this when they pass it 
by without notice in the Official Report and 
describe in the Catalogue as a ‘‘ Pen Sketch 
of Trees’’ what is really a beautiful drawing, 
studied, decorative lines, and 
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so much freedom, grace, and spontaneous ease of 
execution in her work, which reveals no care- 
lessness in thought or design, and has altogether 
such an irresistible charm to anyone with the 
slightest artistic feeling that you grow impatient 
at such inadequate recognition of so brilliant 
an artist as Miss Newill. 


We understand that £260 is to be spent in 
additional work of repairs to the Liskeard 
Guildhall, by having the front replastered. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TaLBot HousE, ARUNDEL STREET, 
August 20th, 1895. 


“I know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
T say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town im 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—Joun RUSKIN. 


As to the re-arrangement of the collections in 
the South Kensington Museum, the casts from 
the antique being removed from a part of the 
building where they were seen to advantage to 
make room for a collection of tapestries and 
embroideries, we can only say we have not yet 
discovered the feasibility. A corridor which 
was admitted to be too dark for the proper 
display of examples of needlework could 
hardly be expected to prove an ideal Gallery in 
which to show large groups of statuary and 
colossal figures that need special advantages of 
space and lighting. As things are at present, 
the casts are useless for any purposes of study, 
and the tapestries look out of place ina lofty 
hall. Theridiculous inadequacy of the Museum 
buildings for the work they have to do and for 
the housing of the mass of miscellaneous objects 
they have to contain is becoming a serious 
question. Already the space available is so 
limited that little more than half the Art 
treasures at South Kensington can be examined 
with either profit or comfort, and yet from time 
to time more and more of this small space has 
to be converted to other purposes, so that the 
official work of the department can be carried 
on. Not long ago the Persian Gallery, which 
would have made at least a tolerable home for 
the despised casts, was partitioned off and 
turned into Store Rooms; and another excellent 
Gallery, well adapted for showing to advantage 
any objects requiring plenty of light, is wasted 
uncomfortably on the Science Library. Even 
the Central Courtyard, so essential for the 
proper lighting of the Ground Floor Rooms, has 
been lately covered with an unsightly tem- 
porary building. The work that the Museum 
has to do isso genuinely important that the 
lack of adequate space, and this misapplication 
of space actually available, become matters of 
serious moment. Some small relief may be 
felt at South Kensington, when the new Millbank 
Gallery is ready for the reception of its destined 
contents. 


THE plaster model of Mr. Brock’s Statue of 
the late Sir Richard Owen, which has been 
exhibited at the Royal Academy during the 
summer, has been moved to the Natural History 
Museum to enable the Owen Memorial Com- 
mittee to judge as to the general effect of the 
work, and in order that the Trustees of the 
British Museum may determine as to the 
ultimate site of the Statue. The model has been 
placed on the right side of the great Entrance 
Hall, against one of the terra-cotta Piers, where 
it is very well seen, with a good top light. 
Although the question whether the Statue is to 
be of marble or bronze yet remains to be deter- 
mined by the Committee, the warm appearance 
of the bronzed model, harmonising well with 
the terra-cotta, compares favourably with the 
cold marble of the Darwin Statue. 


A Company has been formed to establish a 
Kursaal at Dinant. It is very urgently needed. 
Dinant is a quaint grey Old-World place beside 
-the Meuse; and, although well situated as the 
headquarters of tourists going by diligence into 
the Ardennes, and very pleasant during the day, 
it is decidedly dull and uninteresting in the 


evening. After sundown there is absolutely 
nothing to do except to lounge in the cafés. 
The majority of the townspeople retire to rest 
about nine, and their sabots commence to 
patter over the cobbles before the dawn. Of 
course Dinant is scarcely so quiet as La Roche 
or Houffalize, where from sunset to daybreak 
the primitive watchman strolls about sounding 
each hour upon his ancient horn; but both are 
charming places, which would be rendered much 
more attractive to the tourist by the establish- 
ment of Kursaals. Each year the country 
between Dinant and Luxembourg, which 
includes the beautiful Ourthe, Meuse, and 
Semois valleys, is visited by an increasing 
number. 


THE picture sale season which has just been 
concluded presented several distinguishing 
features. An unusual number of high prices 
were realised, especially for portraits by the 
great English masters. The two prominent 
sales were the James Price and the Lyne 
Stephens collections, the former with a total of 
£87,000 for ninety-one pictures, nearly 
approaching the amount secured for the Dudley 
Gallery (£100,000 odd) in 1892, which was also 
sold on the eve of a General Election. Of course, 
there were many other picture collections sold 
under the hammer at Christie’s; for, indeed, the 
season was a fulland abusy one. The previous 
known prices of some of the chefs d’wuvres show 
remarkable fluctuations. As a general rule, a 
first-class picture will fetch a first-class price ; 
but there is a fashion in pictures as in most. 
other things, and portraits have been the vogue 
during the past season. 


AT a meeting of Bury St. Edmund’s Town 


- Council, an appeal from the Suffolk Archzo- 


logical Society urging the Council not to effect 
any material alteration in the structure of 
Moyses Hall was read. This interesting build- 
ing was erected several centuries ago. It 
transpired that there had been a suggestion 
that the place should provide accommodation 
for the Fire Brigade and their appliances; but 
the desirability of the building being used as a 
Museum was urged, and, after some discussion, 
the Markets and Estates Committee were re- 
quested to consider the matter. 


Mr. Swirt Evans, who died at Torquay after a 
long and painful illness, was a native of Maccles- 
field, where he was educated at the Grammar 
School. He was articled to a Manchester firm 
of Architects and surveyors, and for 24 years 
he was a partner in various firms carrying on 
stone quarries, brick works, saw mills, shipping 
and railway contracts. Mr. Swift Evans came 
to Torquay in 1876, was chairman of the Tor 
and Upton Ratepayers’ Association, was elected 
at the head of the poll to the first Town Council 
as a representative of the Tor Ward, and was 
created one of the first aldermen. On the Town 
Council Mr. Swift Evans was an extremely 
useful member, especially in finance and general 
committee work. He retired, owing to failing 
health, about eighteen months ago. 


FARNHAM KEEP, which still dominates the 
Castle, is the most striking feature of the whole 
episcopal pile; it dates, perhaps, from Henry 
III., and was first restored—so it is supposed— 
by Richard Fox, who, during the last years of 
his life, was totally blind. A steep rugged 
stair leads up from the dungeons below, and a 
second stone staircase from the garden; and 
when the top is reached it is hard to realise the 
bloodshed and carnage, the fierce attacks and 
defence, and the horrors of civil war, which the 
old stones bore witness to once upon a time, 
when you come suddenly upon a peaceful Old- 
World garden on a level with the top of the 
highest cedar. Sir Peter Mew, the soldier- 
bishop, is said to have been the first to make a 
garden on the top of the Keep (about 1684), for 
he planted a wilderness of fruit trees there. 
He served in the army as a captain in the early 
part of his life, and even when a bishop he did 
not lose his military tendencies, for he 
materially assisted in gaining the victory of 
Sedgemoor, amongst other ways, by taking the 
horses out of his carriage and harnessing them 
to the guns. But it was the princely Bishop 
Sumner who first converted the entire top of 
the Keep into a flower garden, and Bishop 
Thorold perfected it. It is like a dream to 


lean against the old weather-beaten walls so 
many feet from the ground, and see the flowers 
in all their beauty. 


A VAGUE idea prevails as to how a sculptor 
works on a statue. The artist puts the con- 
ception, as nearly as possible, into a material 
form by the aid of clay. A plaster cast is then 
taken of that. By this time very deft mechanics 
have prepared a block of marble in the most 
perfect manner. Then the cast is set alongside, 
and by means of square and rule and calipers, 
the model is copied point by point. This mass 
is hewn from the rock rapidly until a general 
outline is reached. Then the mechanic pro- 
ceeds with more skill and care, and gradually 
reduces it until a close image of the model 
is reached. Then a still more _ skilful 
artisan undertakes it, and performs marvels 
under the artist’s personal direction. At last 
the artist puts on the finishing touches, which 
give the individuality, the excellence, the sem- 
blance of the person modelled after, or which 
convey the idea that the artist has fancied into 
creation. 


CHELMSFORD is one of the most English of all 
the old English towns. Its quaint old houses 
and irregular streets have grown around the old 
Saxon ford of the river Chelmer. When that 
means of crossing the river was noted, the low 
lands must have been bogs and quagmires, 
You can tell this by the peaty soil underlying 
the green herbage bordering the winding willow- _ 
margined river. Certain large stone blocks are 
to be seen a mile or two outside Chelmsford 
town. At the base of the London clay forma- 
tion, and between it and the chalk, there are a 
series of sand and pebbly beds. These sands 
have frequently hardened into a tough and 
almost unbreakable sandstone-rock, generally 
about two or three feet in thickness. Their 
upper and lower surfaces are ‘‘ mammillated ”’ 
—that is, are covered with a series of rounded 
and depressed undulations. These stones 
generally go by the name of ‘‘ Sarsens.”’ 
Several of the finest of them discovered near 
Ipswich now stand in the Museum grounds 
with a description of their origin affixed. 


Hutt Bridge, in the East Riding, has been 
more or less of a nuisance to those navigating 
the Driffield Canal for the last fifty years. 
The Bridge, which crosses the River Hull in 
the vicinity of Beverley, and is the only means 
of communication for many miles both up and 
down the river between that neighbourhood 
and the Holderness district, is a stone structure. 
Of the Bridge which stood there over half a 
century ago, it is said that it was almost im- 
possible to pass under it with a light keel. 
Then the Briage was heightened, the keel- 
owners agreeing to pay one shilling each time 
of passing, it is said, until the Bridge was paid 
for. They are still going on paying the 
shilling, though there seems to be a good deal 
of dissatisfaction about the payment, especially 
seeing that vessels always have to take down 
their masts, and yet, at times, have some 
difficulty in passing under the Bridge. When 
the Bridge was heightened, the roadway, of 
course, had to be taken at a higher level, and 
to reach this inclines had to be made at each 
side. These inclines not having been taken far 
enough out, to reach the summit is said to be 
like ‘‘ climbing a house-side,”’ and with a heavy - 
load the descent is dangerous. This state of 


things now seems likely to be done away with, _ 


the Leven Parish Council having taken the 
matter in hand, and proposed the erection 
of a Swing Bridge, which, it is estimated, will 
cost about £3,coo. The County Council, the 
Beverley Corporation, and the Commissioners of 
the Driffield Navigation have been approached 
on the matter, and at present the only difficulty 
is the expense. 


At Erebia the American School has dis- 
covered and cleared out the ancient Gymnasium 
which lay on the slopes of the Acropolis. The 
principal remains recovered are a splendid 
bearded head of Dionysius, of archaistic style ; 
a well-preserved head, evidently a portrait ; 
and several inscriptions, for the most part of. 
the second and first centuries B.c. The exca- 
vation of the Theatre has entirely brought to 
light the orchestra, the proscenium, and the 
paradoi, besides six complete rows of seats in 
the cavea. 
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Tue new Art Gallery which Mr. Tate is 
setting up on the site of the old Millbank Peni- 
tentiary, as a gift to the nation, has already 


risen to a height of some 20 ft. above 
the ground level, and all but the lofty 
central portion will probably be roofed 


in before the winter. The whole will, it is 
expected, be completed in another twelve 
or eighteen months. Mr. Sidney Smith, the 
Architect of the Gallery, considers that the 
pictures may be displayed in it with very little 
delay after completion, as the walls are to be 
lined not with plaster but with wood, and as 
the roofing in will shortly be done, there will 
be ample time for the necessary drying. On 
the remaining portion of the land, it is reported, 
there will be set up a small building to be used 
as a Military Infirmary, a Hall for Civil Service 
examinations, and some Model Dwellings to be 
erected for the London County Council. 


British Archzologists met last week at 
Stoke-on-Trent. The members were received 
at the Town Hall, Stoke, by the Mayor and 
Town Council of the Borough, and were also 
welcomed on the part of the North Staffordshire 
Field Naturalists’ and Archzeological Society by 
Mr. W. S. Brough, Leek. The afternoon was 
spent in a visit to Stoke Parish Church, 
Trentham Hall, the Staffordshire residence of 
the Duke of Sutherland, and a strange en- 
closure at Hanchurch, near Trentham, which is 
supposed to be a place of sepulture of the early 
princes of Mercia. This ancient burying- 
ground is bordered by yew trees of fabulous 
age, and its green enclosure is held sacred by 
the Sutherland family from the effort of 
husbandry, except that the grass is regularly 
mowed. In the evening the visitors were en- 


_tertained at the North Stafford Hotel, Stoke, 


by the North Staffordshire Field Naturalists’ 
Society. An address was read by Mr. W. S. 
Brough on the antiquities of North Stafford- 
shire. He claimed that the district was con- 
nected with the Arthurian legend by the fact 
that near the works covered by Etruria forges 
and between that and the ancient borough of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme was the scene of the 
sixth battle against the Saxons at Bareus (now 
Basford). Mr. Brough entreated that no 
rough work of criticism should be allowed to 
destroy this slight connection of North Stafford- 
shire ‘‘ with a glorious, but perhaps imaginary, 
history.” He described the beauties of 
Swythamly, and told anew the romantic legend 
of Lud Church, supposed to be a place of con- 
venticle for the persecuted Lollards, and the 
scene of a very remarkable and poetic tragedy 


- connected with their worship in dens and caves 


; of the earth. 


CoLoneL NortTH, who is now on a visit to 
Ostend, has purchased the sea front from the 
King’s Chalet to Mariakerke. It is understood 
that he intends to remove the sand dunes which 
now occupy the ground, and to build right 
along the esplanade. It will be a large under- 
taking, and we should imagine that the 
engineering difficulties to be overcome will be 
by no means insignificant. If it is successfully 
carried out, however, it will give Ostend one of 
‘the finest sea fronts in Europe, and should be 
of great benefit to that attractive watering- 
place. 


Durinc the Gibbon commemoration of last 
year it was urged that the British Museum 
should endeavour to obtain what it could of the 
great historian’s books, autograph letters, 


“memoranda, and papers, so that these relics 


might be preserved for the nation for all time. 


Wea eae 


This, in a measure, has now been done, the 
Trustees having acquired from the Earl of 
Sheffield six sketches of Gibbon’s autobiography 
written between 1788 and 1793, being the 
materials from which the ‘‘ Memoirs of My 
Life and Writings,” published by Lord Sheffield 
in 1796, were put together. The memoirs 
include ‘My Own Life,” written in 1789-90 
and ending in April, 1764, just before Gibbon’s 
tour in Italy; an account of the author’s child- 
-hood and schooldays down to his matriculation 
-at Magdalen College, Oxford, on April 3, 1752; 
a description of the historian’s life at Oxford, 
where he arrived with a stock of erudition that 
might have puzzled a doctor and a degree of 
ignorance of which a schoolboy would have been 


- ashamed; and other memoirs, dated at the 
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end, ‘‘ Lausanne, March 2, 1791.’ The Museum 
has further obtained five journals of Gibbon, 
1762-1764, the first in English, the rest in 
French. They include an account of his 
journey in Switzerland in the autumn of 7755, 
a journal of his actions, studies and opinions, 
remarks upon Juvenal made after finishing the 
perusal of the ‘‘ Satires,’’ and two journals of 
his tour in Italy in 1763-4. 


SITUATED on the estate of Gartloch, about 
eight miles out of Glasgow, the new Asylum for 
the City of Glasgow District Lunacy Board is 
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a magnificent pile of build- 
ings. Operations are so 
far advanced that it is 


CEMALEW) 


hoped the Asylum may be 
ready for occupation in the 
spring of next year, or at 
the latest in the inonth of 
May. Extending to 347 
acres, the estate was pur- 
chased for £6,500. The 
buildings, which present 
a frontage of about 700 ft., 
are in the style of Francis 
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the First, and are built on 
the block system. There 
are in all 14 blocks, com- 
prising the Asylum, the 
Official Block for ad- 
ministrative purposes ; 
Convalescent Wards, male 
and female; Chronic 
Wards, male and female; 
Boot Rooms, Bath Room, Laundry, Washhouse, 
Boiler House, Engine Room, Workshops, Hos- 
pital Observation Wards, Acute Wards, old 
and infirm, Sick and Infectious Diseases Wards. 
There is alsoa Farm steading giving accommo- 
dation for 32 cows, and stalls for 7 horses. The 
Administrative Block, surmounted by two hand- 
some Towers, contains the Board Room, Doctor’s 
Room, a Waiting Room for the friends of patients, 
and Sleeping Apartments for the officials. 
The Recreation Hall on the top flat is a splendid 
apartment, measuring 100 ft. by 50 ft. by 40 ft. 


high. With an ample Stage and suitable 
Dressing Room accommodation, the Recreation 
Hall is certainly one of the best of its kind. In 
the Towers, which are 130 ft. high, there are 
tanks into which water can be pumped for use 
in case of fire or for use otherwise. Rain water 
is caught into a tank 70 ft. by 35 ft. by g ft. 
deep, and with a capacity of 120,000 gallons. 
Pumping apparatus will convey this water 
to the Tower tanks. The tank for collecting 
the rain water will be covered by a flower 
parterre. The Heating and Ventilating arrange- 
ments are on the most approved principles. All 
the pipes in the buildings are laid in a spacious 
channel below the Corridors, and may be reached 
by workmen for repairs or examination without 
the necessity of taking up the flooring, or, 
indeed, entering the Corridors at all. Before 
being emptied into the Bishop’s Loch, which 
adjoins the Asylum and extends to about a mile 
in length, the sewage is treated in a series of 
three tanks. The building is lighted throughout 
with electricity, three large boilers generating 
the power and providing the heat, as well as 
working the Laundry. Including room for 200 
patients in the Hospital, the Asylum will pro- 
vide accommodation for 550 persons, in addition 
to about too nurses, attendants and officials. 


Messrs. Thomson & Sandilands are the 
Architects. 
For the preservation and restoration of 


the Temples of Karnak, a fund is at 
last being raised. These great groups of 
ruins are unquestionably the most impres- 
sive and the most historically important 
Monuments in Upper Egypt. Unlike the 
Pyramids, they are not the memorials of one 
king or one epoch. Indeed, they are an almost 
continuous record of piety and artistic genius 
at the great religious centre of Egypt during 
over two thousand years. From the days of 
Usertsen I. (about 2500 B.c.) to those of the 
later Ptolemies, the immediate successors of 
Cleopatra, the walls of Karnak are full of 
historical records. 


A COMPETITION has for a long time past been 
carried on among the English ironmasters as to 
the degree of thinness to which cold iron could 
be rolled. In one case the sheets have been 
rolled to an average thickness or thinness of 


DETAUL FRO. 
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the eighteen-hundredth part of an inch; in 
other words, 1,800 sheets of this iron, piled one 
upon another, would measure only one inch in 
thickness. And this marvellous fineness of 
work may be more readily understood when the 
fact is borne in mind that the great number of 
t,200 sheets of thinnest tissue paper measures 
a slight fraction over aninch. It also appears 
that these wonderful iron sheets were perfectly 
smooth and easy to write upon, notwithstanding 
the fact of their being porous when held up in 
a strong light. 
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Tue project of a great Simplon Tunnel has 
been suspended for many years, but there is 
said to be a probability that the work may be 
actually undertaken. The plan which has been 
published may be interestingly compared at 
several points with the plans of the St. Gothard 
and Mont Cenis works. The Simplon Tunnel 
will be about 12 and a-half miles long, 3 miles 
more than the St. Gothard Tunnel, which is at 
present the longest in the World. The Simplon 
plan proposes to pierce the Alps with two 
parallel Tunnels some 50 or 6o ft. apart, and 
opening into each other by cross-galleries at 
every furlong or so. One of the Tunnels is not 
to be completed until actually required for 
traffic, and in this case will probably be able 
for a long time to discharge its more immediate 
purpose of ventilation. The terrible temperature 
of 104 degrees has to be reckoned for at certain 
points in the workings, but with a very power- 
ful forced draught through the ventilating 
Tunnel, and with water sprays, the temperature 
will be reduced at the worst points to 75 degrees. 
There is sufficient water-power at both ends of 
the Tunnel to drive both the boring and ven- 
tilating machinery, and if electric traction be 
ultimately found possible, the Simplon Tunnel 
may give a strong fillip to the industrial utilisa- 
tion of the immense water-power of Switzer- 
land. 


In conjunction with the Royal Dublin 
Society’s Horse Show, opening on the 27th, an 
Art Industries Exhibition will be held. Judg- 
ing by the number of entries, which have now 
closed, and which show an increase of r1r over 
those of last year, the Show will be the most 
important and interesting of its kind yet held 
by the Society. Wood carving is a beautiful 
pursuit, and it is satisfactory to note that the 
general increase referred to will be largely 
found in the sections for students of this Art. 
Designs for lace and embroidery are also more 
numerous than last year. In artistic metal 
work of various kinds there are eight classes 
and 53 entries, and nine in artistic leather 
work. 


AN interesting addition to the collection in 
the Scottish National Gallery has been made by 
the acquisition of ‘‘The Abbotsford Family,” 
painted by Sir David Wilkie, and well known 
throughout Scotland in its engraved form. It 
represents the Scott family in peasant costume, 
grouped on the terrace near Kayside, com- 
manding a view of the Eildon Hills. Though 
only of cabinet size, the portraits are painted 
with remarkable finish, and some portions of 
the picture are characterised by great breadth 
and feeling. There is a very apparent thinness 
in some places, but all over there is the un- 
mistakable stamp of the distinguished limner, 
and, notwithstanding that it was painted nearly 
eighty years ago, the picture is in an excellent 
state of preservation. Alike from an historical 
and an artistic point of view the work is a great 
acquisition to the Gallery. It has been several 
times engraved ; it was exhibited at the Scott 
Exhibition, held in Edinburgh in 1871 to cele- 
brate the centenary of the birth of Sir Walter 
Scott; and it was also exhibited at the Loan 
Exhibition of 1884 as the property of Mrs. 
Admiral Ferguson. The picture was executed 
for Sir Adam Ferguson. 


THE large Statue of the Queen, which is 
being executed for Rangoon by Mr. F. J. 
Williamson, Sculptor to Her Majesty, is ap- 
proaching completion, and when erected will, 
it is stated, be the first piece of sculpture in 
marble in the Burmese City. 


Mr. ve Ripper has prepared a plan for 
laying out St. Augustine’s Bridge, Bristol, and 
claims that by its adoption a saving of several 
thousand pounds, as compared with the Council 
scheme, may be effected. He proposes that 
the general open space should be pushed 
forward 60 ft. beyond its present boundary. 
The present level of the Bridge itself would 
not be interfered with, but instead of erecting 
buildings in the triangular space as now pro- 
posed, Mr. de Ridder suggests a Tramway 
Waiting Room and Ladies’ Lavatory Room at 
the corner of the open space facing Colston 
Street, and a Gentlemen’s Lavatory on tke 
opposite side, facing the side of Mr. Thornley’s 


premises. Between the extended boundary of 
the open space and the Burke Statue there 
would be a Fountain and Flower Gardens. 
The Horfield and Ashley Hill Tramway Station 
would be brought a little nearer to the Bridge, 
to the east of the Waiting Room; the Redland 
Tramway Station would be to the west of the 
Waiting Room, and the Station for the Hotwells 
Tramway would be removed to a point in a 
line from the south side of the Harbour to the 
proposed Fountain. The roadway over the 
Bridge would be 80 ft. wide at its narrowest 
point, there would be 60 ft. from St. Augustine’s 
Parade to the nearest point on the pavement 
in front of the open space, and there would be 
a similar width between the open space and 
Mr. Thornley’s premises. Between the Bridge 
footpath there would be a 5 ft. Shelter, the 
roadway on the west side of which would have 
a width of 35 ft., and on the east 30 ft. 


A SINGULAR scene was witnessed on the 
Victoria Embankment the other morning. It is 
the intention of the London County Council to 
give Cleopatra’s Needle a coat of some material 
which is calculated to preserve it, and the men 
of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade have been 
picked to do the work. Accordingly, about 30 
firemen assembled on the Embankment, the 
steam float from Charing Cross was brought to 
the scene, and a washing down process com- 
menced, the float pumping hundreds of gallons 
ot water through four lines of hose. 


To those interested in Kentish Church Archi- 
tecture and its domestic work, the collection of 
drawings and prints preserved at Lambeth 
Palace deserves attention, and can be seen daily 
until the end of August, when the Library is 
closed for six weeks. A handsome gift was 
made by Mr. Hussey in 1891, who was related 
to the author, of Hussey’s ‘‘ Churches of Kent, 
Surrey and Sussex,’’ and subsequent additions, 
especially a fine photographic series of the 
Tombs of the Archbishops in Canterbury 
Cathedral call for notice and study. There 
are also many illustrated books on the Diocese, 
which form a useful appendage to the print 
collection. 


M. Briron RivigRE has, we are informed, 
practically completed the model for a group of 
sculpture with which he has been lately busy. 
The subject of this work is an Assyrian King 
killing a wounded lion. 


From time to time, we hear of some new 
‘clou,”’ or grand notion for the forthcoming 
1900 Exhibition. Ever since the Eiffel Tower, 
which has remained a success, notwithstanding 
the misfortunes of its maker, the feeling has 
prevailed that an Exhibition, to be complete, 
requires some showpiece, not necessarily 
artistic or useful, but calculated to take visitors’ 
breath away with astonishment. In accordance 
with this vulgar standard of what is admirable, 
inventors have been racking their brains to find 
a ‘‘clou.”” Someone proposed a hole in the 
earth several miles deep. Another one sug- 
gested that a mound should be thrown up 
round the Eiffel Tower, which would serve as 
a central shaft. M. Francois Deloncle came 
forward to promote a company for the con- 
struction of a telescope bringing the moon within 
one yard of the observer, but this proposal was 
immediately laughed by astronomers out of 
Court. A project was set on foot the other day to 
line the Champs Elysées with several hundred 
statues of great Frenchmen at a cost of £600 
apiece. This was viewed with favour by 
French sculptors, but has not much chance of 
success. The latest notion comes from a noted 
constructor of telescope lenses, M. Mautois, 
and it is more worthy of consideration than 
the above. It is to construct a telescope 66 
yards long, but horizontal, which would throw, 
by means of reflectors, the image of the moon 
on a magic lantern screen where 500 or 600 
persons might see it atatime. The objective 
glass would be i metre 25 centimetres in 
diameter, and would be the largest in the 
World. On account of the difficulty of moving 
about a tube 66 yards long, the telescope would 
be placed horizontally, the moon’s image being 
conveyed to it by means of a gigantic silver 
mirror. With this instrument objects the size 


of Westminster Abbey could be descried on the 
moon, and the evolutions of a regiment could 
be followed. It would also be an easy matter 
to take plans of lunar ‘‘ fortifications.” 


Two Metropolitan Boards of Guardians are 
anxious to utilise pauper labour in Farm 
Colonies, to be carried on at the ratepayers’ 
expense. A petition to that effect was for- 
warded from Poplar to the Local Government 
Board some time ago, and now the Camberwell 
Board has sent to the same body the outline of 
a scheme for which it asks official sanction. 
It includes the following points: That land be 
purchased to the extent of 150 acres, with 
power to buy more—in fact, the recommenda- 
tion is to deal at once with 500 acres, as the 
initial cost would be the same as for 150; that 
on any surplus land schools or homes might be 
placed for children chargeable to the parish in 
the event of Camberwell being separated from 
the South Metropolitan Schools district ; that 
the land might be used as a test farm for those 
willing to work, but unable to get employ- 
ment, and workshops might be erected for this 
purpose. Those having no trade might be 
taught one, or the cultivation of land and 
gardens. In times of pressure, as at harvest, 
the labour of those employed indoors might be 
utilised to relieve pressure out of doors. The 
money required should be raised by loan on 
the rates. 


One of the Shrines to which the British 
tourist in provincial France loves to bend his 
steps is the Museum at Bayeux, where the 
famous tapestries are preserved which depict 
the conquest of England by the Normans. M. 
Théophile Gautier, writing of these works of 
art, says, ‘‘ How strange it is that, while strong 
edifices have crumbled into ruin, this piece of 
stuff has come down to us intact, through | 
centuries, revolutions, and all manner of vicissi- 
tudes. A piece of canvas that has lasted eight 
centuries !”’ 


‘‘Notes on Shippo,” a sequel to “‘ Japanese 
Enamels,’”’ is a distinct addition to the previous 
works in which Mr. James L. Bowes, of Liver- 
pool, has illustrated the history, the Art, and 
the beauty of Japanese enamels and other 
varieties of Japanese work. In his preface 
Mr. Bowes explains the intention of the present 
volume. ‘‘ Beyond the essay upon the Art of 
cloisonné enamelling, which I issued in 1884, 
nothing has been done to draw attention to the 
beauty of the works, or to elucidate the mystery 
which still enshrouds their origin, and the 
object of these Notes is to record the informa- ~ 
tion which has come into my possession since 
the date named, and to correct the mis- 
apprehensions which have from time to time 
gathered around the subject’’—namely, that of 
‘‘cloisonné enamelling upon copper bases.’”’ In 
this further elucidation of the subject Mr. 
Bowes describes the characteristics respectively 
of the early, the middle periods, and the modern 
(or export) wares; he then deals with ‘‘ shippo,”’ 
or the enamel itself, beginning with Japanese 
glass-making and its connection with the Art of 
‘‘shippo,’’ and illustrating this with numerous 
historical examples, and with notes gathered 
from Japanese authorities. He makes reference 
also, to the Art in China, to the probable 
importation of Venetian glass beads into Japan, 
to the influence of Chinese glass-making on 
Japanese work of the same kind; and he then 
gives a critical account of the glass-making of — 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. There are further notes on 
artist families of special note, and observations 
on the views of English and other travellers or 
residents in Japan. 


A work by Dr. G. C. Richardson, dealing 
with Richard Cosway, R.A.,and other celebrated 
Miniature Painters of last century, will be issued 
by Messrs. George Bell & Sons, in the autumn. 
Other Art works in course of preparation by 
this firm are a biography of Sir Frederic 
Leighton, by Mr. Ernest Rhys, accompanied 
with numerous reproductions in photogravure 
of the President of the Academy’s pictures; a 
volume on the paintings of Velasquez, by Mr. 
R. A, M. Stevenson, a cousin of the late 
novelist ; anda book on ‘‘ Etching in England,” 
by Mr. Frederick Wedmore. ; 
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THE ancient Castle of Benburb, in the North 
of Ireland, has been carefully repaired by Mr. 
James Bruce, D.L. The flanking Towers, or 
Bastions, on the north and east angles have 
been roofed with concrete, stairs erected, doors 
put on, and the parapets and walls securely 
pointed. The curtain walls connecting the 
Bastions with the Southern Turret have been 


repaired, and the loopholes and embrasures | 


put inorder. The ancient Outpost or Guard 
House in the village has also been put in order. 
The Castle was built by Sir Robert Wingfield 
about 1610. It stands on the edge of a solid 
rock precipice 120 feet above the River Black- 
water, which flows around two sides of its base, 


and in ancient timesit was deemed impregnable | 


from its strong position. 
better known as ‘ Phelimy Roe’’—seized it in 
1641, and butchered the garrison, throwing 
them over the walls into the river below. 


Sir Phelim O’Neill— | 


At | 


the close of the Rebellion the Castle was dis- | 


mantled. 


The immediate vicinity was the | 
scene of many battles during the wars of | 


1641-6, and of many massacres of the Pro- | 


testants. 


AT present there 
would seem to be no 
fear of a stop being put 
to the labours of Cum- 
berland and Westmore- 
land antiquarians upon 
the Roman Wall. Dig- 
gings are going briskly 
on. The interest of the 
public in this work is 
fanned by continual dis- 
coveries, which do not 
always confirm accepted 
theories, especially 
about the vallum. It 
cannot be said that any 
good reason has been 
shown why the idea 
that it served as a rough 
road, for the convey- 
ance of some of the huge 
stones built into the 
scientific frontier, 
should be abandoned. 
But those who hold it 
to have been a civil 
boundary mark, either 
in the first place or at 
all times until the 
Roman overthrow, have 


of late found some 
confirmation in that 
opinion. Professor 


Pelham, who has given 
special care to the 
evidence, holds that the 
earthen wall may, in- 
deed, have been a line 
of delimitation before 
the stone breast work 
was made. 


On Lundy Island, 
in the Bristol Channel, 
the old light, which 
stands 540 feet above the 
level of the sea, is to be 
done away with. Two 
Lighthouses, about 200 feet in height, will be 
placed at each end of the island. The cause of 
the change lies in the fact that the old light was 
so high that it was frequently hidden in mist 
when the lower part of the island was perfectly 
free from fog. 


THE examples of Japanese and Chinese en- 
gravings which are on exhibition in the King’s 
Library of the British Museum, have been 
added to by asmall series of coloured prints, 
illustrating incidents in the late war, which, 
apart from their interest as specimens of the 
modern Art of the kind of those countries, 
furnish a contemporary native record of some 
of the more notable events of the recent 
campaign. 


In exploring St. John’s district, in Catherine, 
about fourteen miles from Spanish Town, Sir 
Henry Blake came upon a kind of hollow in 
the rocks, about 1,400 ft. above the sea, the top 
of the hollow being covered bya very large 
limestone boulder, which had apparently fallen 
into its place, and forming a roomy cave. On 
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entering, carved figures upon the limestone walls 
were observed, the largest being about 4 ft. in. 
height and 1 ft. in breadth, and in such a 
position as to give the appearance of solidity 
and relief. They are very primitive, and seem 
worn by the action of air and water, and must 
apparently have been executed a very long 
time ago. If these are really the work of an 
early age they are very interesting as throwing 
light upon the habits of the aboriginal Indians 
(the descendants of the Arawaks of the main- 
land) and the tools they used. 


Tue hononr of inventing typography will no 
longer reside with the Germans, nor with the 
Italians—who attributed the discovery to Pan- 
filio Casteldi—but must be accorded to the 
Romans. According to the ‘‘ Foia Dicessana,”’ 
the official paper of the Greek-Rouman bishopric 
of Caransebes, relics of the art of typography 
have been discovered among the ruins of Ber- 
sovia, in Dacia. The discovery was made by 
Adrian Diacomi, the well-known Architect and 
archeologist, who, it is said, found evidence of 
the use even of movable type by the Romans at 
this colony. Two members of the Bucharest 
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Scientific Academy have examined the evidence, 
and they declare the discovery to be of the 
utmost importance. 


ARCH#OLOGISTS and antiquarians will be 
interested to learn that the Cambrian Associa- 
tion has made arrangements to issue a series of 
maps of all the Welsh counties, marking the 
earthworks, ruins of historical buildings, and 
sites of the inscribed stones, in which the 
southern part of the Principality is particularly 
rich. For this purpose each parish will be 
made the subject of special survey by an expert, 
and the outcome of the enterprise cannot fail to 
enlarge our archeological knowledge of a region 
that has hitherto never been systematically 
explored. 


Mr. Richard M. Hunt, father of the 
* American style’? in Architecture, and de- 
signer, among other notable works, of the 
Administrative Building at the Columbian 
World’s Fair, an achievement which won him 
the Queen’s Medal from the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, is dead. Mr. Hunt was also 
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responsible for the pedestal of the Bartholdi 
Statue of Liberty, for the Vanderbilt residence 
in New York, and other striking works, his 
brother, William Morris Hunt, having been a 
distinguished American painter. 


WE read in an American Exchange that the 
enormous holdings of land by foreigners is 
causing a good deal of uneasiness in the United 
States. It is computed that no less than 
20,000,000 acres are owned by Englishmen. 
Viscount Scully has 3,000,000 acres in Illinois, 
Iowa, and Nebraska ; the Texand Land Union, 
in which the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Lord 
Cadogan, the Duke of Beaufort, the Duke of 
Hamilton, the Duke of Rutland, and Sir 
Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth are interested, holds 
3,000,000 acres in Texas. Sir Edward Reed 
Owns 2,000,000 in Kansas: Several attempts 
have been made to impose special taxation on 
alien landowners, but these have hitherto been 
defeated by clauses in the leases binding the 
tenants to pay all taxation which may be 
imposed. 


THERE has just been placed on exhibition in 
the third Egyptian 
Room, British Museum, 
an unrolled specimen 
of the embalined sacred 
crocodile. Themummy 
measures over 18 feet 
in length, and is beau- 
tifully preserved. The 
eyes, as with human 
mummies, appear to 
have been removed pre- 
vious to embalming, but 
the teeth, of which ‘four 
are plainly visible, are 
still intact. Similar to 
the mummies which 
come from Memphis, 
the embalming was 
done on the bitumen, 
or pitch, process. This’ 
method, which consists 
of soaking the body in 
boiling bitumen, ren- 
ders the mummy prac- 
tically indestructible, 
and bodies preserved in 
this way will, generally 
speaking, last for ever. 
The crocodile was 
sacred to the god Set, 
and the main seat of 
his worship was at 
Crocodilopolis. 


A CORRESPONDENT 
writes in an American 
paper: I don’t suppose 
it takes a scientist to 
arrive at the facts as 
to how the growth of 
rings in timber are 
formed. Springandsum- 
mer are the seasons of 
growth (trees and vege- 
tation donot grow in win- 
ter out of doors), the 
cold weather having the 
same effect on growing 
timber that a fruit house has on ripening fruit. 
When the sap rushes through the fibres of the 
stalk in the spring, it begins another round of 
circulation. The strength of the soil causes 
the tree to expand in size, and all through the 
summer season the sap keeps up its circulation, 
just as the blood passes through the arteries of 
the body until it is drawn away in cold weather 
—or by the influence of the moon, as it doesn’t 
seem to wait until cold weather comes, to go 
back to mother earth, but sinks’ away in the 
ground in September, leaving one ring more in 
the tree as evidence of itsannual work. I have 
known people so careful about all their farm 
work that they did everything with the moon 
for a guide. Tan-bark peelers understand the 
moon's influence on timber. They never com- 
mence to peel chestnut oak until the sap is well 
up, and this, they say, always comes with the 
light of the moon. 


ProGRESS is being made with the Avonmouth 
and Severn Tunnel Junction Railway. It is 
the intention, we believe, to work it chiefly as 
a mineral line, and not at all as a passenger line. 
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THE A.A. EXCURSION. 


We shall publish in our issue of 
Tuesday next 


a number of sketches of places visited by 
members of the Architectural Excursion during 
the recent tour in Oxfordshire, Gloucestershire, 
and Worcestershire, together with a brightly- 
written article on the tour itself contributed by 
one of these “‘ strolling sketchers ”’ 


NEW FIRE STATION FOR 
ABERDEEN. 


The Watching and Lighting Committee of 
the Aberdeen Town Councilon Friday approved 
of a scheme for the provision of a new Fire 
Brigade Station at an estimated outlay of 
£9,000. The Committee resolved, in view of 
the recent decision of the Council, to havea 
permanent staff of firemen, that the present 
lighting and fire inspector be made lighting 
inspector only, at a salary of £150—£25 below 
the salary attaching to the combined offices— 
and that a fire inspector be appointed at a 
similar salary. 


DEATH OF M. GEFFROY. 


The French Historian, M. Geffroy, Member 
of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, 
Commander of the Legion of Honour, and 
formerly Director of the French School at 
Rome, died on Thursday at Biévre, near Paris. 
M. Matthieu A. Geffroy was born in Paris in 
1820, and was elected to the Institute in 1874. 
He was for many years professor of ancient 
history. at different provincial ‘universities. 
Among his most important works are a history 
of the Scandinavian States, unpublished letters 
of Charles II., a work on Gustavus III. and 
the Court of France, and another on the Secret 
Correspondence of Marie Antoinette. 


KEYSTONES. 


THE sum of £30,000 has been left by ex- 
Provost Alexander, of Coatbridge, for the 
purpose of erecting a Hospital to be used for 
the parishes of Old Monkland, New Monkland, 
and Shotts. 

AN important scheme for relieving the over- 
crowding among the working classes at 
Plymouth, was inaugurated on Thursday, when 
the Foundation Stone of a workmen’s Colony of 
Houses, which the Plymouth Corporation has 
decided to erect under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, was laid. The dwellings 
will consist of cottages and flats, which are to 
be let at rents varying from 2s. od. to 5s. 6d.a 
week, and will accommodate over 1,700 persons. 
The total cost of this scheme, including land, 
will be £51,000. 

THE Queen has just contracted with a Scotch 
firm to erect an immense Conservatory in the 
Royal Gardens at Frogmore, larger than any 
glass house at present existing at Windsor, and 

_ to remove the smaller one which it replaces to 
another part of the gardens. The work will 
occupy some months. 

AmonG the treasures in Lord Rosebery’s 
House, are a Mantel Piece from Rubens’ House, 
the chandelier from the Doge’s Palace, and 
tapestries that belonged to Cardinal Mazarin. 
These were Rothschild treasures, and on the 
death of Baron Meyer de Rothschild, in 1874, 
they came into possession of Hannah de Roths- 
child, who was Lord Rosebery’s wife. 

It is said that Abdur Rahman, the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, possesses unusual ability, and de- 
signs his own Palaces. The marble, of which 
they are largely composed, is found in consider- 
able quantities near Cabul. His Palaces contain 
many things specially manufactured in Europe 
for the Afghan Court, including the electric 
light, pianos and the phonograph. 

For the purpose of draining the mines of the 
Tipton District, a sum of £100,000 is to be 
expended. Ata Special Meeting of the South 

_ Staffordshire Mines Drainage Commissioners, 
held on Wednesday at Frindle House, Dudley, 
Mr. Howle reported fully upon the proposed 
scheme, which will entail the pumping of 
12,000,000 gallons per day. 
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om BW) HERE were no Art influences at 

7a; work when Charles Bell was 
| wasting his time in a builder’s 
yard, picking up scraps of tech- 
nical knowledge which might or 
might not lead him into some congenial 
occupation when he had tired of his early 
surroundings. Many Architects imagine 
some heaven-born genius, or that a strain 
of Vitruvius lurked in their blood some cen- 
turies back, or that an ancestor, in the Middle 
Ages, was a brick burner—to some murderous 
knight—revelling in Moats and Drawbridges 
rendering bricks in lieu of personal service 
in the field. Mr. Bell claims to nothing 
of the kind. Beyond the builder’s yard, 
where he got an extraordinary insight into 
the “trickery” of building, he possessed little 
or nothing to induce him to take up the study 
of Architecture, although he eventually did 
for no finer reason than that nothing more 
congenial presented itself. Could he have 
travelled a bee-line to the hidden treasures 
of Spain, the Goddess of Architecture might 
have whistled in vain. 

Mr. John Giles—now a very. wealthy 
individual, and it is only just to imagine this 
did not come about through the modern 
practice of Architecture—was Charles Bell’s 
first principal, and after the prosaic three 
years of pupilage—which seems to be the 
eternal rock upon which so many of us get 
dashed to pieces—was ended, the worthy 
master gave his worthy pupil a client to run 
off with, and do with him just what he 
pleased. It is not true that Mr. Giles had 
any grudge against that client. The gift 
was influenced by far nobler motives. Young 
Bell took the client, and an office on the top 
floor of a house in Craven Street, and a 
whole volume of detail can be written off in 
the fact that the client has remained true to 
his protégé ever since. All that is just a 
quarter of a century ago, and looking at Mr. 
Bell, noticing the robust frame and the 
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resonant voice, you wonder how old he could 
have been when he started. 

The first work of any moment that came 
to his net was the Corn Exchange at Bourne, 
in Lincolnshire, and a water-colour drawing 
of it hangs over the doorway of his own 
Room in Salter’s Hall Court. Curiously 
enough, the site was one reverenced by Charles 
Kingsley, who mentioned the locality and 
the actual spot more than once in connection 
with Herald the Wake, and so Charles Bell 
wrote to his literary namesakes to suggest 
that Herald’s coat-of-arms should be incor- 
porated in the detail of the elevation. In 
a characteristic letter Kingsley remarked 
that the dates of Herald’s existence and the 
assumption of coats-of-arms did not quite tally, 
and so an alternative memorial was suggested 
by the novelist, and upon the front of the 
little Lincolnshire Corn Exchange appears 
the bludgeon, or the battle-axe, or some 
other bloodthirsty weapon of Herald the 


Wake for future generations and historians 
to go mad over. Not being versed in the 
study of heraldry yourself, 
Wake’s “ mark” will never disturb your own 
equanimity. Another early work of Charles 
Bell was the Market House at Darwen, the 
details ofjwhich are extremely good. From 


TOTTENHAM BOARD SCHOOL, SEVEN SISTERS ROAD : CHARLES BELL, ARCHITECT. 
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the photographs it appears to be a carefully 


designed building, with no resemblance to a 
French Chateau or Baronial Castle, or even 
a cast iron Cheese cake with crestings, like 
so many “ modern’”’ Market Houses. Then 
there is the Wesley Memorial at Oxford, 
which you must admit never having seen, 
and of which you know nothing, whether it 
be a bronze monstrosity, or a wing to a 
Cottage Hospital, or a Memorial Hall, or a 
foundation stone to a Coffee Palace. What- 
ever it be it was just that Charles Bell should 
have been its Architect, for no one blesses 
John Wesley or reverences his memory 
more than he. The number of Wesleyan 
Churches erected by Charles Bell has never 
been ascertained, but he admits to having 
had six in construction at the same time. 
Many men imagine, and up till a day or two 
ago, you were one of them, that Mr. Bell was 
the appointed Architect to the Wesleyans, but 
he vigorously resents the accusation. When 
he succeeded by purchase to the practice of 
the late Mr. Peebles, he was then, as now, a 
monument of successful competition work, 
for by competitions alone does Mr. Bell admit 
success in practice. He fearlessly asserts 
that he has prepared more than fifteen sets 
of competitive drawings a year for the last 
twenty years, but the average of successes 
need not be given. Mr. Bell sometimes 
thinks that success in Architecture is like 
life itself, a mere gamble. As for com- 
petitions, in these the element of chance is 


at its highest, and he does not believe that 


the appointment of assessors by any means 
removes that chance; it merely swings the 
pendulum over to the man who happens to 
have hit the Architectural personality of the 


man who judges. .There is perhaps a deal of | 


common sense in Mr.’ Bell’s reasoning, but 
it is common sense of a kind better misun- 
derstood. 

Of the building of Churches and Chapels 
Charles Bell has had a wide experience; ir fact, 
he has brought the whole thing down to the 
very perfect science of economics. He can 
erect Churches twenty-five per cent. cheaper 
than any other Architect you know, and in 
that he takes some little pride. 

A Fellow of the Institute, Charles Bell is 
conscious of having done as yet no very fine 
building likely to become a stumbling block 
in the appreciation of students of the next 
century. His work, if just is sincere, has 
been of a different grade, calling for as much 
skill in design and construction as any other. 
The Churches which he erects have generally 
many financial conditions to struggle under ; 
conditions which restrain the hand and the 
heart of the designer in no small measure. 
But the fine block of School Buildings which 
you are happy in illustrating on another 
page, his work at the North London Poly- 
technic which Wyatt Papworth judged the 
best out of six schemes, and the wonderful 
Underground Kitchen at Hamar Bass’s 
house in Piccadilly, stamp their Architect as 
being an all-round man of much ability and 
resource. Big things in life do not trouble 
Charles Bell. Like big works, life is built 
up of little things, and in compassing them 
he exerts all his energy and sincerity. Over 
his mantel piece is the family group at 
Bromley. His quiver is full to over-flowing, 
and im its contemplation Charles Bell finds 


-all the inspiration he needs. 


APPLICATION for’ permission to erect a 
Theatre to be called the Shakespeare Theatre, 
on a site on the west side of the Battersea 
Town Hall in Lavender Hill, has been rejected 
by the Theatres and Music Halls Committee of 
the London County Council. 

THE new stream of lava from Vesuvius is 
flowing at the rate of thirty feet an hour. It 
has overtopped the wall protecting the road to 
the Observatory, and invaded it for a hundred 
feet. Cook's newly-made bridle path has also 
been covered. 


A BARN COVERING HALF AN ACRE. 


MOST striking building at Gunthwaite, 
A in the district about Penistone, is an 

immense Barn, which covers nearly half 
an acre. It,seems to have been built in the 
fifteenth century. The upper part of it is a vast 
timber framework, now painted in black and 
white, like the old houses one sees in Cheshire, 
the black representing the wood, and the white 
the rubble and plaster by which the inter- 
stices are filled. But the most remarkable 
part of the building is the inside. The 
roof is supported by 24 great wooden pillars, 


with stone bases, and the building reminds | 
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and cobwebs, of course, and many generations 
of rats must have found a home there. In the 
roof, above the tie beams, barn swallows flit 
about. They seem quite tame, as though their 
grandfathers and grandmothers had long ago 
acquired a right to live there. 


THE privileges of the useful Library of the 
Patent Office, off Chancery Lane, have ap- 
parently been of late grossly abused, as reports 
have been made as to the malicious mutilation 
of books in the Institution. A notice has in 
consequence been put up stating that should such 
malpractices continue, the present facilities for 
reference will be withdrawn. 
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one of an ancient Church, with its Nave and 
Aisles. There are no less than six tall Barn 
doors to gain access to this remarkable 
building. Formerly the whole produce of the 
estate—straw, hay, and everything—was stored 
here. It was a roofed stack yard. The build- 
ing is now divided into two parts by an internal 
wall, and this seems to have been the original 
arrangement. ‘The size of the two parts is un- 
equal, and one may suppose that the larger 
division was used for rye, which occupied more 
space than wheat straw, and the smaller for 
wheat. If the partition wall had not been there 
the building would have resembled the long 
Nave and Aisle ofa Cathedral. It smells of dust 
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Ir may interest some of our readers to know 
that the South London Music Hall, which has 
changed hands, was first opened in 1860, the 


. site being formerly occupied by a Catholic 


Chapel. 

On Thursday evening the dedication of the 
Tower and-Spire of St. Leonard’s Church, 
Thrybergh, near Rotherham, took place. The 
Tower has been taken down to the foundations 
and rebuilt, the total cost being about £800. 

A> MEMORIAL Window erected at Revesby, 
Lincolnshire, in memory of the late Mr. Edward 
Stanhope, will be unveiled in the course of a few 
days. The Window contains a number of 
scenes in lancet style. 
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THE CELEBRATED PURBECK 
QUARRIES. 


How THEY ARE WORKED. 


PPROACHING Swanage, there is seen on 
the right a range of soft, green hills, 
closely covered with grassy mounds, 

sheds, and heaps of grey stone, reminding one 
of Bethlehem, or some Eastern city of the past. 
These are the celebrated Purbeck quarries. 
For a closer inspection High Street should be 
ascended, and, turning into the Old Prestway, 
or Priest’s Way, as picturesque as it is ancient 
and rough, the quarries are soon reached. 
Here the clank of chisel and hammer goes on 
from morn till night, the clear ringing sound 
being generally accompanied by a muffled echo 
from below ground. A chat with a quarryman 
soon explains this mystery, by showing that the 
Purbeck quarries are worked like coal mines, 
from fifty to eighty feet below the surface, the 
amount of superincumbent earth before the 
stone is reached rendering this the easiest and 
most economical method of working. The 
“quarrs’’ are separated by low walls, and in 
the centre of each group of rough sheds used 
for dressing the stone is a rude capstan, the 
drum often made from the mast of a wrecked 
ship. Into aholein this drum a pole is inserted, 
to which, when needed, a donkey or pony is 
attached, and so is constituted the medium and 
motive power by which the loaded trucks of 
stone are dragged up the steep, paved incline 
of the shaft. The hole measures about ten 
yards long by five broad, and is picturesquely 
covered on three sides with ferns and ivy, down 
to the dark arched opening leading to the 
subterranean galleries where the best stone is 
found. The quarriers descend by rude steps on 
either side of the truck-way, and are always 
ready to do the honours of their ‘‘quarr’”’ to 
-visitors, and to give them information regarding 
their ancient charter, which some affirm to have 
been a Royal one, giving them the right to 
work stone on any man’s land in the ‘‘ Royal 
Warren of Purbeck.’ It is needless to say 
that this claim is not recognised by law; but, 
the landlord’s consent having been obtained, 
the customary dues paid, and the quarry worked 
for a year and a day, the tenure becomes per- 
petual, and is often handed down from father 
to son for many generations. There is really 
no definite information as to the antiquity of 
the guild, their oldest records having been 
destroyed in a fire at Corfe Castle. Several 
copies of their rules and privileges exist, dating 
from the sixteenth century and later, the 
earliest bearing date March 3, 1551. The 
charter is very strong on moral grounds, 
admitting none to apprenticeship but those who 
have been duly registered as the legitimate 
sons of a quarrier and the daughter of a 
quarrier, and any applicant is refused whose 
parents, or himself, are of a ‘‘loose lyfe.’ Any 
freedman revealing the secrets of the company 
is fined ‘‘ ffive pundes,’’and a similar penalty is 
imposed for defrauding or ‘‘ under-creeping’”’ a 
neighbour by encroaching upon his ground. 
The subterranean workings sometimes extend 
to over an acre, and, the stones being in seams 
between layers of clay, blasting is unnecessary, 
and the work comparatively noiseless. Before 
Swanage became a port the Purbeck stone 
was shipped from a small quay at Owre, near 
Poole Harbour. In order to keep up the right 
of way to this port, a football was kicked by 
the quarriers over the heath from Corfe to 
Owre every Shrove Tuesday, and the custom 
continues ina modified form at the present day. 
Now, the football, instead of being kicked, is 
discreetly carried, in company with a pound of 
pepper, which is presented to the landlord of 
the Inn at Owre, who gives a cake in return. 
The football and pepper are provided by the 
last married freedman within the year, and 
accepted in lieu of the customary shilling paid 
on marriage. In consequence of the terms of 
their charter, quarrymen mainly marry in their 
own community, but, notwithstanding, are a 
fine-looking set of people, and, compared with 
the other natives of the district, give the im- 
pression of a distinct race. It has been 
suggested that they may be the descendants of 
a colony of Norman stonecutters; the most 
common surnames, Anglicised, of course, by 
time and custom, being Bonfield (Bonneville), 
Chinchere, Norman, Phippard, &c. Only two 
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small specimens of Saxon masonry are to be 
found in the island, while the Churches are 
conspicuous for the beauty of their Early 
Norman work. Inold times the ‘truck system”’ 
almost banished money from Swanage, and 
‘‘stone was often literally given for bread.” 


SEASIDE ARCHITECTURE— 
SCARBOROUGH. 
From A HoLipAay ARCHITECT. 


FASHIONABLE seaside resort is a 

happy hunting ground for the speculative 

builder ; and the last thing we look for— 
or expect to find there—is interesting Architec- 
ture. At a first glance Scarborough proves no 
exception to the rule, and we find that here, as 
elsewhere, the jerry builder has worked his own 
wild will unfettered by any thought of truth or 
beauty. But dotted about in this wilderness of 
stucco and plate glass are to be found little 
gems of building, which sparkle the brighter for 
such a dull setting, and are perhaps specially 
worth mentioning at a time of year when many 
busy men are resting here. The Church of St. 
Martin on the Hill and the homely-looking 
Parsonage adjoining are the work of Messrs. 
Bodley and Garner, and are delightful specimens 
of quietly dignified work. A Chancel Screen 
has recently been added to the Church. 
Another Church, by the same firm, and in its 
way equally interesting, is All Saints, at Fals- 
grave; and within a stone’s throw isthe Church 
of St. James, by Messrs. Paley and Austin. 
By the sea is the Casino building, won in com- 
petition a few years ago by the late Messrs. 
Verity and Hunt—which boasts a Hall too 
large, and a Theatre too small, for practical 
working purposes; and the late Mr. Sedding 
has left us an interesting house facing the sea, 
and there is a delightful bit of domestic work, 
on the Filey Road, which we are inclined to 
think is the work of Mr. E. J. May. The Street 
Architecture of the town is, generally speaking, 
commonplace enough, but there are evidences 
here of better things to come in a new Hotel of 
brick and terra-cotta, and a Political Club 
House—both of which are in the main street. 
The blandishments of the terra-cotta modeller 
on the Hotel Front are somewhat overpowering ; 
and the Club House has unfortunately to stand 
on the plate glass of three Shop Fronts—but 
these blemishes apart, both buildings are in- 
teresting. Perhaps what specially strikes a 
visitor as a great anomaly is the fact that in a 
town of some 33,000 inhabitants—who are 
supposed to move with the times—there is no 
trace of either a Free Public Library, or a block 
of Municipal Buildings. The building which at 
present does duty for the administrative work of 
the town would be a disgrace to a Local Board, 
and in the interests of the community at large 
it is to be hoped that it will be speedily replaced 
by a building worthy of what its inhabitants 
are pleased to call the Queen of Watering 
Places. 


A HANDSOME alabaster Tablet with black 
marble inscription panel, erected to the memory 
of the late William Watson Pattinson, J.P., of 
Felling House, has been formally unveiled in 
Felling Church. The Tablet was furnished by 
Mr. Robert Beall, of Newcastle, from designs 
by Messrs. Hicks and Charlewood, Architects. 

TuHeE Building Committee of the Newport 
Board of Guardians has recommended the 
acceptance of the tender of Mr. Hooper 
(Newport), at £530, for carrying out the new 
works at the House of Refuge. 

AT a recent meeting of the Newport Town 
Council attention was called to the inefficient 
and shaky structure which carries the highway 
over the G.W.R. at the top of Bridge Street. 
It was stated that as soon as the Borough 
Engineer had prepared the necessary plans an 
effort would be made to induce the G.W.R. to 
take the matter up. 

Tue whole of the masonry of the new Roman 
Catholic Church at Pickering has been carried 
out by Mr. Anthony Lyons, of Norton, while 
the woodwork was executed by Mr. John White, 
of Whitby. 

Tue Arundel Town Council has at last com- 
menced the Drainage Works. The first sod was 
turned at Tortington, where the Sewage Works 
and Tanks will be erected. 


THE FLORENCE OF A REMOTE 
PAST. 


ELATIVE to the discovery in Florence 
R of an early Etruscan Cemetery, dating, 
according to the evidence of a cinerary 
urn, some 3,000 years before Christ, some 
time ago, we hear that quite recently some 
further excavation in the same vicinity— 
that is, between the Palazzo Arcivescovile 
and the Church of San Giovanni, better 
known as the Battistero, or Baptistery, 
famous in Dante's history as the Church where 
he rescued an infant child from drowning in 
the Font—has brought to light an antique 
Roman Gate, which, in the early Christian 
epoch, formed the substructure of the primitive 
residence of the Bishop of Florence. From 
archeological investigation following up this 
discovery, it appears that the Gate had four 
large and massive pillars of stone, measuring on 
every side 1.50 metres, and that the whole 
colossal structure of the Gate measured “in 
pianta’’ (on its ground-plan) about 12 metres 
from north to south and 8.30 metres from east 
to west. The existence of this Gate had been 
already divined, and the excavations, still in 
progress, may prove rich in other treasure-trove 
not less precious. On. the znd inst. the 
exploration of the subsoil, a little way from 
the Baptistery, was continued and rewarded 
by the discovery of a very fine pavement, at 
once recognisable as belonging to a Roman 
patrician residence. It bears a close resem- 
blance to that so universally admired in the 
interior of the Baptistery, a symmetrical com- 
position of ‘‘ quadrelli’’ (arrows) in white and 
black pietva dura. Preparations are in progress 
for its safe transport to the Museo della Croce. 
A little further apart have also been found the 
remains of the antique Porta di San Lorenzo. 
In the most beautiful and interesting Church of 
Or S. Michele, the labour of bringing to light the 
frescoes of the fourteenth century is completed 
—frescoes which once adorned the entire vaulted 
roof, and which had been barbariously covered 
over by repeated coatings of paint. Nothing 
can be more satisfactory than this rehabilita- 
tion, done by Signor Dario Chini, of these 
characteristic chefs d’euvre. Other works of a 
similarly restorative kind are the recleansing of 
the pilasters which sustain the vaulted ceilings, 
and of the lovely frescoes with which they, too, 
are ornamented. Moreover, around the cele- 
brated ‘‘tabernacolo’”’ of Orcagna, the restorer 
is also at work on the familiar and very fine 
pavement, inlaid with marble—the restoration 
being carried out, not im situ, but at the Reale 
Opificio delle Pietre Dure. This institution, 
which gives unremitting employment to artists 
of the first order, has become the scene of many 
felicitous restorations of antique monuments and 
works of Art which have sustained damage either 
from time or from such visitations as the recent 
earthquakes. Its practical utility, indeed, has 
never been more vividly realised than of late 
years. If Florence, by the building operations 
of these latter decades, has lost in picturesque- 
ness and medizval charm, she has also like the 
Nuova Roma, had compensation in the resur- 
rection of an even remoter past; and with this 
a distinct enhancement of her power to attract 
the scholar, the artist, and the educated public. 
Again, like Rome, she is encouraged in arch- 
zological rehabilitation by the interest displayed 
in the work by the foreign resident or tem- 
porary visitor, to whom, in the Eternal City 
especially, she owes not a little solid and 
quickening co-operation. 


Tue Railway from Llanberis to the summit of 
Snowdon is rapidly progressing, and it is ex- 
pected that the line will be opened for traffic 
towards the end of September. The second 
viaduct has been finished, and the rails have 
been in part laid, but the lower viaduct is not 
yet finished. 

THE Portsoy new Waterworks have been offici- 
ally inspecte1. The new supplies are conducted 
by five and six inch mains from sources about 
three miles distant. The introduction of the 
water has cost almost £2,000. 

Mr. Symons, F.R.S., confirms Sir Henry 
Tyler in the identification of the smell of light- 
ning with ozone—a fact surely sufficiently 
familiar to anyone who has ever dabbled in 
electrical experiments. 
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FAMOUS ‘‘CHURCH IN THE AIR.” 
A LirtLe Tour IN QuaINnT FRANCE. 


AUDEBEC is some fifty miles from Havre, 
G in a little valley between two high hills, 
on the north bank of the Seine. Some 

of the houses are built on the shore, and are 
quite close to the water at high tide, while 
others are dotted about on the hills in a most 
picturesque fashion. Many of these latter date 
back to the sixteenth century, and are of 
timber, with quaint little dormer windows. In 
summer they are covered with lichens and 
flowers of the most brilliant hue, and they 
stand out as bright patches of colour from the 
dark foliage of the trees around them. In 
some places the hills rise almost sheer above 
the river; in others they sweep inland with 
a bold curve, as if to leave space for the or- 
chards—the glory of thecountryside. Although 
only a village now, Caudebec must, in its day, 
have been a town of some importance, for 
Henry IV. and the Leaguers thought it worth 
their while to fight a whole long day for the 
possession of it. Its Church, too, speaks of 
bygone splendours, for it is large enough to 
give shelter to the whole population for twenty 
miles around. This Church is one of the 
finest pieces of flamboyant Architecture in 
France, and seems strangely cut of keeping 
with the poor little Cottages around it. Like 
most of the Churches in the district, it owes its 
origin probably to a crime. Norman barons 
seem to have passed their youth murdering 
their wives and spoiling their enemies; and 
their old age striving to win pardon of the 
Church by costly gifts—at the expense of their 
heirs. The more heinous the offence, the more 
lavish the atonement. Judging, therefore, by 
the beauty of Caudebec Church, and by its 
wealth of ornamentation, its founder must have 
been a villain of the deep-dyed melodramatic 
type. Seven miles up the valley, which runs 
at right angles to the Seine, twisting and 
twirling though most fantastically as it goes, is 
Yvetot. In olden days Yvetot was a kingdom, 
with a sovereign lord of its own, who ruled his 
one square mile of territory right jovially. 
When Henry IV.’s fortunes were at their 
lowest ebb, he conquered Yvetot. The posses- 
sion of the town was enough to console any 
man for the loss of France, he declared, 
and he straightway set to work to play 
his part as “‘un roi pour rire.’’ ‘The little 
town has a sort of Rip Van Winklish air, as 
if it had slept and slept until it could no 
longer keep its eyes open. At Allonville, 
a village three miles away, is the oddest and 
quaintest of little Churches. Itis knownasthe 


’ “Church in the air,’’ and such it literally is. 


It is the handiwork of a curé, with a taste for 
the picturesque, who lived about 200 years ago. 
He cut away one side of a huge oak, and, 
hollowing out the trunk, transformed it into a 
lofty semi-circular Room, about eight feet across 
and six deep. In this two tiny Chapels are 
arranged, one on the ground and the other ina 
sort of Upper Room, which is reached by a 
ricketty little staircase. They each have an 
Altar adorned with all kinds of rustic sacerdotal 
ornaments, and Mass is said there on certain 
high feast days. The old Abbey of St. Wan- 
drille, where the Marquis of Stackpole lives, 
is about two miles from Caudebec. It was 
founded in the seventh century, and rebuilt in 
the fourteenth. With the exception of the beau- 
tiful Cloister, it wasin ruins when the Marquis 
bought it; but he has had it most carefully re- 
stored, and uses one wing as a residence. The 
Abbey stands just at the bend of the river, in the 
midst of an Old-World garden, where St. 
Wandrille himself might wander and feel at 
home. The whole parterre—the shape of the 
beds, the walks, the sweet-smelling herbs—is 
just as it was in the old monastic days. A few 
miles farther up the river is an Abbey of much 
greater renown—Jumiéges—where Agnes Sorel 
was buried. On the dark marble slab which 
marks her resting place, ‘‘Pieteuse aux 
Pauyres’’ is written, an epitaph more often 
found on the grave-stones of sinners than of 
saints. Straight down the river, some ten miles 
from Caudebec, is Tancarville Castle, a fine 
old ruin, which towers grimly above a hideous 
modern mansion which has been built by its 
side. In medieval days the owner of Tancarville 
was Lord of the Seine, for no boat could sail up 


the river without his consent or a fight. On 
the southern bank of the Seine, opposite 
Lillebonne, is Quillebceuf, whence a diligence 
of the most primitive kind runs to Pont 
Audemer, one of the most charming little 
market towns in the country. It is cut off 
from all unnecessary intercourse with the out- 
side World by high hills, which surround it on 
every side. Many of the streets bear English 
names, and the Churches were founded by 
English kings, for it was longer in our 
possession than almost any town in France. 


‘““‘THE POTTERIES.”’ 


A REVIVAL IN THE TRADE. 


HE manufacture of china and earthenware, 
though not entitled to take place in the 
first rank of British industries, is of 

peculiar interest because of its remarkable con- 
centration in one group of towns. Its success 
or failure means prosperity or poverty to a 
population of nearly 200,000 persons in the 
towns of Hanley, Burslem, Stoke, Longton, 
Fenton, and Tunstall, so closely grouped 
together that they are virtually one community, 
known as the Staffordshire Potteries. This 
busy district, almost constantly canopied with 
smoke, is happily emerging from a long period 
of severe depression into piping times of pro- 
gress and development. The principal foreign 
market for china and earthenware is the United 
States, where for many years a strong effort has 
been made to build up a rival native industry 
under the artificial stimulus of Protection. The 
author of the M’Kinley Tariff was personally in- 
terested inthe pottery manufactories at Trenton, 
New Jersey, or East Liverpool, Ohio, and took 
care that the supposed interests of his friends 
were duly looked after by the imposition of duties 
of a highly restrictive character on English- 
made goods. Since the reduction of the duties, 
which took effect in January, the exports of 
china and earthenware, chiefly made in North 
Staffordshire, have increased enormously in 
volume, though not correspondingly in value. 
The number of packages shipped from the 
Mersey for United States ports in the week 
ending August 3 was 3,159, as compared with 
1,475 packages in the corresponding week last 
year. The exports for the seven months 
reached the satisfactory total of 72,679 pack- 
ages, as against 37,716 packages in the corre- 
sponding period of 1894. The local production 
in the first few months of the year was not 
greatly affected by the increased export. The 
larger manufacturers had expended their capital 
freely in the autumn and winter months, and 
so had accumulated large stores of ware at 
Runcorn ready to meet the first rush of the 
demand consequent on the reduction of the tariff. 
It was believed by many manufacturers that the 
American market would quickly be glutted, and 
that the demand would slacken as the year 
advanced. This cautious view was, perhaps, 
a wise one; but in point of fact, as the July 
returns show, the demand appears not only to 
be steadily maintained, but to be increasing. 
The export in the last week of the month was 
probably the largest ever recorded, and all 
indications seem to show that the year will 
break the record. If the average export of the 
past seven months should be maintained till the 
end of the year, the shipments will reach 
120,000 packages. The highest previous records 
were 104,954 packages in 1869, 103,669 packages 
in 1871, 104,185 packages in 1872, and 107,322 
packages in 1883. Only five times in twenty- 
five years have the year’s shipments from the 
Mersey exceeded 100,000 packages. 


In 1890 about 83 per cent. of the vessels 
passing through the Suez Canal used the electric 
light. Last year, according to the report just 
issued by our Consul at Port Said, 94 per cent. 
of the vessels in transit through the Canal used 
that light. The average time of the passage is 
thus brought down to less than 20 hours. 

So encouraging a success has the model 
Lodging House built by Lord Rowton proved, 
that another is being erected on a much larger 
scale in the King’s Cross Road, near the Parcel 
Post Depot, that has taken the place of Cold- 
bath Fields Prison. It is expected that 
December next will see the opening. The 
general plan of the building will be on the same 
lines as the Vauxhall House. 


EARLY CHAPTER HOUSES. 


T is very probable that the Apsis or Bema in 
the first Christian and Basilican Churches, 
containing as it did the seats and throne 

for the Presbytery and its Bishop, was the 
actual type and origin of all Chapter Houses. 
Examples of the arrangement may still be seen 
in the Church of Torcello, near Venice, and in 
the famed Church of St. Clement, at Rome; 
and, as a subsequent phase of the same arrange- 
ment, we may point out the Chapter House at 
Durham, which appears to have been or iginaily 
built after the manner of the eastern ends of 
these early Churches. Bingham, while assert- 
ing that certain ecclesiastical conferences 
were held in the Exedra of these Churches, is, 
however, uncertain whether that term applies 
to the Apse or Bema, or really to the Secre- 
tarium 2r Vestry which, he continues to say, 
was a building large and capacious enough to 
receive not only a private Consistory, but a 
Provincial or General Council. It will be 
obvious to every one at all acquainted with the 
arrangement of Churches, that so soon as the 
Basilican type of those Christian edifices’ was 
given up, and the Sanctuary and Choir advanced 
to the extreme east of the building, the Bishop 
and Presbytery had to exercise their functions 
in another place, and in one, too, be it 
observed, in character equally as sacred and 
religious as that from which they had just 
retired. The obligation upon every ecclesias- 
tical body to attend Chapter every day 
necessarily prescribed the situation of the 
building which was to supersede the last place 
of meeting, being in a position very con- 
tiguous to the Church itself; consequently the 
earliest Chapter Houses in existence are usually 
found very near the South Transept of the 
Church. In every case where the Church was 
conventual, or one served by regular clergy, 
and even in most cases where it was Cathedral, 
and served by seculars, the Chapter House was 
approached from the east side of a Cloister, 
which was more frequently placed on the south 
side of the Church than on the north. The 
exceptions to this arrangement, as applied to 
Cathedral Churches, are York, Lichfield and 
Wells. The Chapter Houses in these buildings 
are all on the north side and approached 
directly from the Cathedral itself; that is 
to say, not through Cloisters, but through 
certain Trisantiz or vestibules. The forms and 
sizes of these buildings vary. They are found 
octangular and other polygonal shapes, squar? 
and of rectangular forms. In the former cases 
sometimes with, at others without, central 
pillars; in the latter sometimes perfectly free 
from columnar supports for the stone roof, 
frequently, however, divided into Aisles of 
equal size. It is not unusual to find a Crypt 
beneath some of them, especially in those of 
polygonal shape, as at Wells and Westminster. 
In the Chapter House of old St. Paul’s there 
was also one. Inasmuch as burials took place 
within these buildings, the use of a Crypt is 
very obvious. 


SoME interesting figures concerning the 
“takings ’’ of the new Baltic Canal have just 
come to hand. During the month of July the 
Canal authorities took a harvest of £3,195 from 
vessels passing through the Canal. At this rate 
the cost of the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal will soon 
be covered. 

Apropos of images, we hear of a very interest- 
ing discovery of Jain idols which has just been 
made*in India by a Mohammedan at the village 
of Gandhar. While digging under his house 
one day he came across a valuable collection of 
ancient carvings and idols, which have been 
handed over to the Jains of Ahmendabad. 

A LARGE Silk Mill is being erected at Surat, 
the .total cost of which is estimated at Rs 
450,000. The land which is secured on a lease fo 
99 years Covers an area of 25,000 sq. feet, and the 
construction is being pushed on and will be 
finished by about September. The machinery 
has been ordered through Messrs. Geaves, Cotter 
and Co., and will cost Rs. 68,000. 

A new Public Park for Nelson has been 
acquired from Mr. Edward Carr for £3,300. 
The ground is in Smithfield Street, and is easily 
accessible, especially from the south side of the 
town. This is the second Public Park which 
the town of Nelson has acquired. 
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AN OLD GLASGOW ARCHITECT 
ON SOME OLDER ONES. 


By THomMAS GILDARD, 


HoNORARY MEMBER OF THE GLASGOW ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


V. 


UT the time has passed; the status of 
property in the locality may have 
changed, or there may have been other 

causes which prevented the stone-and-lime 
realisation of the happily-conceived idea of the 
Architect or his employer. 

Alexander Munro was the successful compe- 
titor when designs were invited for the Allan 
Glen School, at the.corner of Cathedral and 
North Hanover Streets. An addition has been 
made to this School, and in a different style, by 
Mr. Forrest Salmon. Mr. Munro was likewise 
Architect of a Dissenting Church in Blyths- 
wood Holm, and of many Dwelling House 
Tenements. One of his pupils, or assistants, 
has become distinguished as a Gothic Architect, 
an archzologist, a sanitarian and a social re- 
former—Mr. Honeyman. 

During a few years a James Wylson practised 
in Glasgow. He ultimately went to London, 
into, I think, the office of Sir Charles Barry. 
While here he did a Warehouse in Buchanan 
Street, to the south of the Arcade, recently 
destroyed by fire, a Church in the East End, 
some Warehouse work in Queen Street for 
Samuel R. & T. Brown (now occupied by 
Arthur & Co.), and some ‘‘ Model”’ Dwelling 
Houses for the first Lord Provost Lumsden. 
All his works showed a certain mannerism, but 
it was that of a man who could think for him- 
self. 

William Spence, who had been in.the office 
of John Bryce, had an extensive practice in 
both town and country. His principal work in 
Glasgow was the Theatre Royal, Dunlop Street, 
designed for the famous actor and manager, 
John Henry Alexander. This Theatre possessed 
many excellences. In the first place, it was 
eminently a comfortable house, one in which it 
was possible to see and hear from all parts. It 
had a magnificent stage; and the proscenium, 
and, indeed, the spectatorium throughout, was 
ornamented in a manner not only highly elabo- 
rate, but also highly characteristic of a Theatre. 
The proscenium was composed of pilasters with 
entablatures, whence sprang an elliptical soffit. 
Between each pilaster was a door, over which 
was a ‘‘box’’ with balcony, and the soffit was 
divided into panels, wherein were sculptured 
subjects associated with the drama, music, &c. 
The proscenium throughout was rich in detail 
—in work, in relief, as well as in gilding and 
painting. In the centre of the ceiling was a 
flat dome, divided into nine panels, in which 
were painted representations of the Muses. 
In the spectatorium were three tiers, and as 
these were placed with as little interval as 
possible between, the effect was not only rich, 
but comfortable-looking. The front of the 
lowest tier was ornamented by scenes from 
Shakespeare, the one immediately above by 
scenes from Scott, and the uppermost by appro- 
priate conventional ornament. Externally the 
building expressed its purpose. The Architec- 
ture was picturesque in composition, and ornate 
in detail, and, besides figures of Thalia and 
Melpomene in niches, there were statues on 
pedestals of Shakespeare, Garrick, and Mr. 
Alexander himself. The ‘‘elevation”’ of the 
last provoked a clever satirical lithograph. 
Mr. Spence was Architect of another Theatre 
(‘The City”), built on Glasgow Green for 
Anderson, ‘‘the Wizard of the North.” Its 
tiers possessed the advantages of good acoustics 
and points of sight, but, as there was consider- 
able distance between them, the general effect 
was one of chilly space. They were better to 
be seen from than looked at. A specimen of 
Mr. Spence’s work of another kind is a Titanic 
Engine Factory at the corner of King and Dale 
Streets. Had the great gateway been lintelled 
instead of arched we would here have had some- 
thing of the spirit of the old Egyptic. Hugh 
Barclay, co-Architect, with his brother David, 
of Greenock Municipal Buildings, was a pupil. 

The Palladian building on the west side of 
Miller Street, and with three sides of a quad- 
rangle to the street, is by Mr. Kirkland. The 
design is ambitious, but the detail lacks 
refinement. 


A firm in practice at the time of which I 
speak was Scott, Steven & Gale, and, besides 
Architecture, it professed civil engineering and 
land surveying. Of Mr. Gale, or his works, I 
never knew any particulars, and I think I may 
assume that he was the engineer and surveyor 
of the firm, I have heard of works of Mr. 
Scott apart from those of the firm, from which 
it may be inferred that he was at one time in 
business for himself as an individual, and I 
have heard the same of works of Mr. Steven. 
Judging by buildings that have been pointed 
out to me, Mr. Scott seems to have been a ripe 
Architect, whether of much originality or not, 
certainly of much culture. A building in 
Buchanan Street, nearly opposite the Arcade, 
and since destroyed by fire, was quiet, yet 
dignified in composition, and elegant in detail, 
and, although by no means obtrusive, was seen 
to be the work of a man who thoroughly knew 
what he had to do. In Renfield Street, where 
the City of Glasgow Assurance Company’s 
Office now stands, there was a Church in the 
Tudor style, of great merit, seemingly all the 
greater because built when the Gothic was, with 
us, not much beyond its infancy. When, by 
the kindness of a member of the Institute, I 
was one in an excursion to Bothwell, I was 
told that the addition to the old Church was by 
Mr. Scott. This also shows that, in Gothic, he 
must have been amongst the most advanced. 
And yet the name or the work of this able 
Architect is now seldom mentioned. 

Mr. Steven was an Architect of great promise, 
as may be judged from such works as Saint 
Jude’s Church and the Mortuary Chapel of 
Sighthill Cemetery. The Church is not al- 
together homogeneous, and, in some respects, is 
not well composed or well proportioned, but 
how noble the doorpiece, how grand in its own 
proportion, and how exquisitely detailed ; how 
original the central and dominant feature on 
which it is superimposed, and how fine the con- 
ception of the manner of panelling the rustic 
walling of the return towards the east. It is 
these several excellences, alike original and 
powerful, that make us regret that there should 
be such blemishes as the great acroteria on the 
corners, the too small circular temple, which is 
the crowning feature, and the long, badly pro- 
proportioned windows of the wings. Saint 
Jude’s Church early taught us the elasticity 
of Greek Architecture. The Mortuary Chapel 
is also Greek, and if those disturbers of 
the peace, the urns on the apices of the 
respective pediments, were away, the little 
building would seem to be perfect. Mr. 
Steven’s works are too few to prominently place 
him among the greater Glasgow Architects, 
but they indicate that, with a longer life and 
greater opportunities, he would with head and 
heart, have taken a high position in inventive- 
ness and earnestness. He was highly gifted, 
and he exercised his gifts as if he felt that he 
was responsible for them. 

John Baird, my early friend in the office of 
David Hamilton, after having for some time 
been in business as an individnal, in 1849 
entered into copartnery with his brother-in-law, 
‘‘Greek’’ Thomson.* To quote the Archi- 
tectural Publication Society’s Dictionary 
(article ‘‘ Alexander Thomson”’), ‘‘ During 
their partnership they jointly carried on many 
works in Glasgow and the surrounding country, 
as Knockderry and Craigrownie Castles; the 
Italian Villa; several marine residences on the 
shores of Loch Long, Langbank, and Innellan 
on the Firth of Clyde, Rosneath and Gareloch- 
side, the Caledonia Road United Presbyterian 
Church, in Glasgow, and others.’’ Mr. Baird 
was an ardent local antiquary, and on such 
works as this on which I am presently engaged 
the highest authority. 


(To be continued.) 


DurRinG the first five months of this year no 
fewer than 110 travellers have lost their lives in 
the desolate tracts along the banks of the 
Colorado River, in Arizona, by missing the 
track, and consequently not being able to find 
water. To prevent these fatalities in the future, 
the Government of the State has decided to 
erect high poles of gas-piping, having at the top 
large squares of sheet iron painted red, in order 
to point out the trail to the springs and wells. 


* They married with grand-daughters of Peter Nicholson. 


WOOD OR ASPHALTE v. MACADAM. 


REPORT OF A LIVERPOOL ENGINEER. 


HE macadamised streets in certain locali- 
ties of Liverpool are very difficult and 
expensive to maintain. Already this 

year, up to the end of June, £2,243 has been 
spent in repairs to macadamised roadways 
alone, and yet the City Engineer who has just 
reported upon the merits of various pavements, 
considers that a large portion of these roadways 
is far from satisfactory, and that a still larger 
expenditure on their renewal and maintenance 
is necessary in order to bring them up toa 
satisfactory condition. It thus becomes a 
question as to what is a suitable pavement 
to substitute for macadam in towns where 
the vehicular traffic is considerable, and 
the City Engineer sums up as follows: 
Wood.—This description of pavement, although 
tried in London fifty or sixty years ago, 
has only recently developed. to the extent 
to which it is now used. Almost every 
kind of wood has been pressed into the service, 
the more modern descriptions being those from 
Australia, such as jarrah, karri, and others of 
the eucalyptus or blue gum types. It is claimed 
for Australian woods that, although more costly . 
in the first instance than Baltic or American 
deals, their life is longer under traffic, that they 
require no creosoting, and, being close grained, 
are more sanitary. The use of these woods has 
however, been too recent to allow of any reliable 
opinion being formed, but the engineer considers 
from the information he has obtained that the 
life of jarrah or karri wood is probably longer 
than that of any of the pine woods, and as the 
Committee are aware, it is proposed to pave Ex- 
change Street East with karri. Wood forms 
unquestionably an excellent pavement for 
streets of light traffic, but it cannot well be 
used on a street where the gradient is more 
than 1 in 27, for, though its slipperiness may 
be much minimised by sanding or gravelling, 
there are times when the peculiar atmospheric 
conditions of the English climate render 
it very slippery. There has been considerable 
discussion lately as to whether wood is a 
sanitary pavement, many persons contending that 
it smells offensively in hot, dry weather, but the 
engineer is of opinion that if the pavement be 
thoroughly and frequently washed, the offensive 
smell will not occur. Asphalte.—This pave- 
ment possesses a great number of points in its 
favour, and, with the exception of its slipperiness 
under certain conditions of climate, it is un- 
questionably the best all-round pavement that 
has yet been introduced. It is not, however, 
suitable for any but very flat streets, and even 
then, unless it is constantly kept cleansed, the 
pavement becomes somewhat slippery. The 
cost of maintenance of some of the wood- 
paved streets in the City varies from rs. 6d. to 
Is. per yard per annum. With regard to the 
relative cost of various descriptions of paving 
materials, the engineer begs to point out that if 
certain streets had been paved with granite sets 
instead of wood, and under the same conditions 
of traffic, the cost of maintenance would not 
have exceeded one farthing per square yard per 
annum, excluding all questions of interest and 
sinking fund on the capital expended, as the 
first cost of granite sets and certain classes of 
wood do not materially differ. With regard to 
comparative maintenance, looking at the question 
from all sides, and with the information con- 
tained in this report before him, the engineer is 
of opinion that, eliminating the question of first 
cost from consideration, and assuming that the 
conditions of traffic, &c., are the same in both 


cases, there is very little, if any, difference in 


the cost of wood pavement and macadam in 
streets of moderate traffic. 


Tue old Parish Church at Carlton Miniott, 
near Thirsk, which dates back about seven 
centuries, is to be pulled down, and a new 
edifice built on the site. The contract for the 
whole of the work has been let to Mr. H. 
Harwood, of Manfield, Darlington, for £1,220. 

On asite locally known as the ‘‘ Cocklebank,”’ 
the Foundation Stones of a new English 


Congregational Church were recently laid at 


Bagillt. . The new Church is to be of red brick, 
in the Gothic style, with seating accommodation _ 
for 300, and will cost about £700. : 


AuGUST 20, 1895. | 
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‘“*A LORDLY PLEASURE HOUSE.”’ 


ART AND SCULPTURE IN LOWTHER CASTLE. 


NDER the present Earl Lonsdale, Lowther 

U Castle has undergone many changes, and 
many thousands of pounds have been 

spent at different times in making improvements 
and alterations. Within the last two years the 
sanitary arrangements have been thoroughly 
overhauled, and the gas supply has been greatly 
improved; but the most important renovations 
have been made in the spacious Hallinto which 
the Main Entrance at the north front leads. In 
the Hall are a great many massive pillars, sup- 


porting an imposing Staircase, which climbs the © 


Central Tower and Galleries, from which there 
are corridors leading to the different Wings. 
These pillars were supposed to be solid stone, and 
it was only about a year ago that Lord Lonsdale 
found that they were covered with oak, 
for so successful had been the imitation of 
stone that it had previously escaped detection. 
With characteristic energy, his Lordship at 
once determined to have the oaken pillars 
removed and replaced by columns, for which 
the stone was quarried at Hugh’s Crag. The 
Apartment is lighted by lattice windows of 
stained and tinted glass, and the effect on 
the decorated pillars and other parts of 
the Hall is exceedingly fine. Facing the large 
Entrance Doors are several suits of armour and 
breast-plates, and helmets of various periods 


are placed at intervals on the walls, together ° 


with a variety of weapons, whilst the walls of 
the Staircase afford evidence, amidst the 
heraldic quarterings and family portraits of the 
Lowthers, of the use which his Lordship made 
of his gun when in the Arctic regions in 1888 and 
1889. Looking out upon the south front is a 
splended Room, called the Saloon, of which the 
dimensions are 60 ft. by 30 ft. Valuable 
tapestry adorns the walls, on which are hung 
many family and other portraits, noticeable 
among which, as contrasting the modern with 
the antique, are a picture of the late and 
present Earls in the days of their boyhood and 
a historic painting of the Duke of Cumberland 
on Clifton Moor. Leading out of the Saloon 
on one side is the Dining Room, a handsome 
Apartment ; and on the opposite side is the 
Drawing Room, one of the most beautiful 
Apartments in the Castle; the ceiling is grained 
in highly-wrought tracery. The illumination 
is supplied from two very handsome crystal 
chandeliers. In various cabinets of the most 
elegant workmanship are preserved treasures 
_of great historical importance. The walls 
of the Billiard Room are covered with 
portraits of local men and women who have 
attained distinction in various walks of life, and 
the catalogue of these worthies is much longer 
than many would suppose. The most notable 
of the women whose faces here look down upon 
the visitor, are the Countess of Pembroke and 
Catherine Parr, who became the sixth wife of 
Heory VIII., whilst of distinguished divines 
there is almost no end. No account of the 
Castle would be complete without some re- 
ference to the Picture and Sculpture Galleries. 
The specimens of the sculptor’s Art occupy 
a couple of wings on the south side of the 
Castle, known as the East and West Gal- 
leries, and in both there are a great many 
Roman Tombs, whilst of statues, statuettes, 
and busts there is practically no end. The 
Hertford, Bessborough, Shuckborough, and 
Stowe Galleries have contributed to the collec- 
tion, which includes colossal Statues of Mars, 
Marcus Aurelius, and Agrippina. In each 
Gallery are a pair of high marble columns, with 
sculptured statuary, from Westminster Abbey, 
and in a passage leading from the East Gallery 
to the Worthies’ Galleries are over 200 frag- 
ments of Roman Altars and other antiquities 
which have been found in different parts of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. The Picture 
Gallery is a noble Apartment, and some of its 
contents are of great value. Besides the ten 
large paintings by Snyder, as well as Titian’s 
*“Mars and Venus,”’ there are a couple of much 
prized Tintoretto’s, ‘‘The Marriage in Cana” 
and a ‘Magdalen in the Desert,’ and 
Zucchero’s ‘ Adoration of the Magi.” ‘‘ A Naval 
Engagement,” by Bakkhuysen, is said to have 
been painted for Peter the Great, and a 
prominent place is rightly given to a painting 
of ‘St. Mark’s Square, Venice,’ by Canaletto. 


Other artists of whose works there are examples 
in the Gallery are Guido, Salvator Rosa, Cuyp, 
Wyke, Carlo Cignani, Paul Bayl, Poussin, 
Murillo, Giordano Bassano, Paulo Veronese, 
Bordone, Lely, and others. Ina corridor near 
the Gallery is a mosaic of three fishes, on the 


-frame of which is the following inscription: 


“This mosaic, containing 20,000 silicious 
pebbles, is the work of Sosus Pergami, who 
flourished 320 years before Christ, and is 
mentioned in the writings of the elder Pliny. 
Discovered in the ruins of the Palace of Pope 
Leo the 12th at Villa Chichignole. Presented 
by Pope Gregory the 16th to Sir Edward 
Thomason in the year 1832.” 


Correspondence. 


C.O.E. (Liverpool).—Your letter is long and 
we have great pressure upon our space this 
week. We will endeavour to publish an 
abstract next week. . 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


British Archzological Association.— 
On Tuesday morning the members to the Annual 
Congress of this Association at Stoke-on-Trent 
started on an excursion vid Abbey Hulton and 
Milton to Leek. The foundations of the ancient 
Cistercian Abbey at Abbey Hulton, unearthed 
some ten years ago by the late Rev. Walter 
Sneyd, of Keele Hall, the owner, were first 
visited, Mr. C. Lynam giving an interesting 
sketch of the history of the Abbey and explain- 
ing its outlines and general arrangements. At 
Hulton the party took train to Leek, where, 
under the leadership of Mr, W. S. Brough, 
they visited the parish Church, which is full of 
archeological interest. The Cistercian Abbey 
of Dieu-la-Cresse, Rushton Church, the ‘“ Bride 
Stones,’ and Biddulph Old Hall, were likewise 
inspected. A meeting was held at the Town 
Hall, Stoke, when papers on Staffordshire Folk 
Lore, St. Chad’s, Lichfield, and the Town and 
Priory of Stone were read. 


Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzo- 
logical Society.—In fixing upon Berkeley for 
their summer gathering, the members of the 
Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzological 
Society selected a place wnich possessed one 
great attraction, Lord Fitzhardinge’s Castle, 
and the surrounding district contains many 
features of interest. At the conversazione in 
the Town Hall the following papers were read 
and discussed :—‘'Some account of Thomas, 
11th Lord Berkeley, and his wife, illustrating 
the life of an English home in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries,’’ by Mrs. Bagnell-Oakeley ; 
‘““The Berkeleys of Uley,” by Mr. W. P. W. 
Phillimore; ‘‘ Berkeley Castle in the Middle 
Ages,” by the Rev. T. Veal; and ‘‘ Sir Thomas 
Bradstone,’’ by the Rev. W. Bazeley. Visits 
were paid to the parish Church of St. Michael, 
under the guidance of the vicar, the Rev. J. L. 
Stackhouse; Wanswell Court, the ancient resi- 
dence of the Thorpe family; Breadstone, the 
home for many centuries of the Bradstone 
family, and Nibley; the parish Church of St. 
Martin, where the body of Lord Lisle was 


_ buried, after the battle of Nibley Green, March 


2oth, 1470; the parish Church of St. Mary, 
Wotton-under-Edge, and Tortworth and Thorn- 


_ bury. 


North Western Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association.—The Annual Picnic of this 
Association was held at Darwen on Saturday, 
the roth inst., upon the invitation of the Mayor 
and Corporation. A tour of inspection was 
made, including visits to the Turton Moor Fire 
Clay Works, Messrs. Place & Sons’ Sanitary 
Pipe Works, Messrs. Hocking & Co.’s Pipe 
Works, the Sewage Works at Hoddleston, 
the Main Sewage Works at Oakenhurst, in 
course of construction, and the Infectious 
Diseases Hospital, Bull Hill, where luncheon 
was provided. Returning to Darwen, dinner 
was served at the Technical Institute. 


Tue Dean of Norwich has presented to the 
Church he had erected on the Riffel Alp a 
credence-table made from oak which was taken 
from the rafters of the Triforium of Norwich 
Cathedral during the recent restoration, and is 
more than 500 years old. 


SPECIAL PATENT LIST. 


Prepared for THE BuiLpers’ JouURNAL by Mr. 
J. G. Lorrain, M.Inst.E.E., M.I.Mech.E., 
Chartered Patent Agent, Norfolk House, 
Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


APPLICATIONS. 
Applications for Letters Patent have been filed as follows :— 


July 209. 
14,365 EF. Heuber. An improved artificial stone. 
14,398 T. Morton. Improvements in combined mechanism for 

adjustable openings for ventilators, gratings, and the like. 
uly 30. 

14,428 D. Butterfield: An Gascoren door check. 
14,430 W. Franklin. Improvements in water closets. 
14,442 HE. Von Leistner & H. Goetter. Improvements in building sets, 
14,463 D.C. Simpson. Revolving window frame. 


14,464 C. T. Kingzett. 


! Improved means for testing and disinfecting 
drains. 


14,467 A. D. Dobson. An improved combined starting, stopping 
and reversing gear for hoists. 

14,479 L. Coney, The non-slipping Kentish ragstone and bitumen 
road, paving, and flooring. 

14,484 F, Fischer. Improved means for fastening blinds to rollers. 

14,498 C.H.L. Hanin. Improvements in and relating to movable 
staircases. 


14,500 F. Grafand F. Bohland. An adjustable curtain rod. 
July 31. 
14,522 W, Parry. Improvement in the means of raising, lowering 
and balancing double-hung window sashes and the like, 
W. A. Rees. Improvements relating to venetian and other 
blinds, 

L. L. Gough. 
excluders. 
F. J. Borland and R. Gould. An improved chimney-pot or 

he and down draught preventer and ventilator and the 
ike. 
14,558 J. B, Laurent and T. Davies. Improvements in chimney 
cowls, applicable also to ships’ ventilators or the like. 
14,567 J. Whelan. Improvements in apparatus for controlling the 
admission of water to cisterns or tanks. 
August 1. 
O. Lauch. Improvements relating to the facing or covering 
of walls and to apparatus therefor. 
A. C. Brown and G. R. Neilson. Improyements in electric 
fire-alarms, 
14,634 E. H. Eliot. 
gates. 


14,530. 
14,535 Improvements in draught, weather, and dust 


14,538 


14,621 
14,627 
An improved indicating device for doors and 


August 2. 
14,646 W. Sherman. House and shop window ventilator. 
14,650 O.Y. RhodesandG. Ambler, Animproved heating, radiating, 
vapourizing, and ventilating apparatus. 
14,662 J. N. E. Hardy. Improyed valve arrangement for syphons 
used in cisterns. 


14,664 E. L. Bernard. . Improvements in connections for earthen- 
ware water-closets, urinals, and the like. 
14,688 Snes An improved device for suspending Venetian 
inds. 
14,689 C. Wicke and R. Weise. Improvements in curtain rods. 
August 3. 
14,716 C. Hay. The “ Ashley ” wash-out water-closet apparatus. 


te 

14,752 A. M. Beinke. Improvements in the construction of and 
method of fixing mouldings to the walls of buildings. 

FE. Francis and G. M. Francis. A new or improved safety 
device for use with windows. 

14,770 G. Hulbert. Improved means and appliances for opening: 

doors or gates of hydraulic and other lifts. 

14,778 L.Grossman. Improved fastening for doors and windows. 

14,785 J. P. Jones. Improvements in india-rubber closet cones and 
other such like articles. 

P. Stuart. Improved blocks for paving, floorings, landings, 
platforms, and the like. 


14,763 


14,790 


ABSTRACTS OF NEW INVENTIONS. 


Specifications of the following applications, abstracts of which are 
given, have been published, and copies may be obtained at the price 
of 1s. each, post free, on application to the above address. These 
patent applications are still open to opposition (see Section 6 of the 
“Patentee’s Handbook,” which may be obtained, post free, on 
application to the above address), Persons interested in opposing 
the grant of Letters Patent on any of these applications, must take 
he necessary steps on or before 17th September, 1895. 

G. N. MILWARD, HANDSWORTH, AND B. NICKLIN, 

SMETHWICK. 

“‘Tmprovements in chimney cowls.” No. 20,554, dated 27th October, 
1894. In this invention there is a revolving cowl at the top of an up- 
take pipe as usual; but the usual cross bar is dispensed with, so that 
acommon impediment to the draught and to the sweeper's broom is 
avoided. Thecowl is fitted with rear openings and an internal shield ; 
and the vane is bifurcated into two vertical planes to obtain greater 
steadiness. There are four claims and five illustrations, 

W. T. TIDMARSH AND F. C. TIDMARSH, BOTH OF 
LONDON. 


‘“‘Improvements in or applicable to venetian blinds.” No. 11,415, 
dated 11th June, 1895. This invention comprises a novel arrangement 
of tape rollers and of dished plates for concealing the cord knots at 
the bottoms of the blinds. Flanged brackets are employed for mount- 
ing the tape rollers in the pulley head. There are three claims and 
nine illustrations, 

¥.-¢. FAWCETT, LEEDS. 

‘‘Tmprovements in brick pressing machines.” No. 16,651, dated 
rst September, 1894. The main object of this invention is to adapt a 
hand brick pressing machine for use with steam power. The employ- 
ment of setting, placing and reversing mechanism is specified; and 
the use of flanged pulleys, reversible friction discs and a rocking 
bracket described. There are three claims and three illustrations. 

F. H. ROSHER, BECKENHAM. 

‘Improvements in oil and gas heating apparatus for greenhouses, 
conservatories, halls, and the like.” No. 16,597, dated 31st August, 
1894. This invention consists of a special arrangement of heating 
apparatus for greenhouses and building which is described and 
illustrated. Smell is said to be avoided through the fumes from the 
oil or gas being carried into the steam set free and there absorbed 
There are three claims and eight illustrations. 

H. E. HAYES, SOMERSET. 

“Improvement in roofiug tiles.” No. 16,581, dated 31st August, 
1894. Roofing tiles made in accordance with this invention are trebly 
interlocked and kept firm when in position. This is effected by pro- 
jections and recesses of special form and arrangement as set forth in 
the specification and drawings. There are two claims and three 
illustrations. 

C. CEDERBERG, GRANVILLE, AND H. SHUTE, ASHFIELD, 
NEW SOUTH WALES. , 

“‘ Improvements in venetian blinds, and in the means employed for 
operating and adjusting the slats of the same,” No. 25,137, dated 
27th December, 1894. A peculiarly constructed linked suspender 
consisting of a series of loops and bands of metalis substituted for the 
ordinary ladder tapes. A number of novel devices are described, 
amongst them being a pivoted cord holder, The employment of 
metallic instead of wooden slats is referred to. There are eight claims 
and nine illustrations, 

J. BARBER, ISLE OF WIGHT. 

‘An improved method of ventilating drains and sewers. No 
21,937, dated 13th November, 1894. Above the drain or sewer to be 
ventilated a pipe or conduit is placed, the two communicating at 
intervals. A current of air fowing through the said pipe or conduit - 
withdraws the foul gas from the drain or sewer, the air and the foul 
gas mixing before escaping through a ventilating shaft into the 
atmosphere. There are two claims and an illustration. 


THE PATENTEES’ HANDBOOK, by J. G. LORRAIN, M. Inst. E.E., 
M.I. Mech. E., Chartered Patent Agent, gives full information and 
advice to intending Patentees. Sent post free on application to 
Mr. J. G. LORRAIN, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, 
A.R.S.A., Aberdeen, was recently commissioned 
by the Duke of Fife to prepare plans of a new 
Deeside residence to take the place of Mar 
Lodge, destroyed by fire. The designs have 
now been approved, and building operations 
will be commenced in October. 


ABoYNE.— Visitors to Deeside will note with 
satisfaction that the Great North of Scotland 
Railway Company has entered on the work of 
largely extending and improving the Station 
accommodation at Aboyne, a step which has 
been rendered necessary by the increased 
traffic at the Station. The old Station House 
has already been almost entirely removed to 
make way for the new building. On the 
“down” side of the Railway a large new plat- 
form has been erected, on which the Company 
intend to at once place a covered Verandah, 
with ample Waiting Roomaccommodation. The 
new Station House will be erected practically 
on the site of the old building, although the 
position of the platform has been slightly 
altered on account of a change in the per- 
manent way, made with the object of giving 
trains for Ballater an easier entrance to the 
Tunnel near Aboyne Station. The building 
will be 182 ft. 6 in. long, built mainly of rubble 
masonry, the roof being finished with terra- 
cotta tiles and ornamental terminals. The 
style adopted is of the Baronial period, the 
building being flanked at the ends by orna- 
mental Turrets. The plans have been drawn 
by the Company’s Architect under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. P. M. Barnett, engineer-in- 
chief. The following are the contractors for 
the various works: Messrs. John Burgess and 
Son, Aboyne, mason work; Messrs. James 
Garvie and Sons, Aberdeen, carpentry ; Messrs. 
Robert Wright and Sons, Midmar and Aboyne; 
slaters; Messrs. John Blaikie and Sons, Aber- 
deen, plumbers; Mr. Robert Mon, Inverurie, 
plaster work; Messrs. George Donald and Son, 
Aberdeen, painter and glazier work; Messrs. 
James Abernethy and Co., Aberdeen, steel and 
iron work; Messrs. Helliwell and Co., York- 
shire, glazing platform roofs. 

AMERSHAM.—At the August monthly meeting 
of the Rural District Council the question of a 
Sewerage scheme for the town of Amersham 
was again discussed, and it was finally agreed 
that Mr. E. A. Sandford Fawcett, C.E., of 
Westminster, be instructed to survey the 
district, and prepare plans and estimates for an 
efficient Sewerage scheme for the whole town. 


BriytH.—Built by the Cowpen (U.D.) School 
Board, the new ‘‘ Forster’? Board Schools 
were opened last week. The Schools are built 
on a site half an acre in extent, in Hambledon 
Street, they are two storeys in height, and con- 
sist on the ground floor of an Infants’ Depart- 
ment, and on the first floor of a mixed Elemen- 
tary School, with a total accommodation for 
650 children. The Playgrounds are throughout 
covered with asphalte, finished with Derbyshire 
spar. The whole of the exterior walls are of 
deep red brick work, with red terra-cotta strings 
and dressings to gables, doorways, &c. The 
contract, amounting to about £4,000, has been 
carried out by Messrs. H. Brown & Co., of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, from the designs of Mr. J. 
H. Morton, F.R.I.B.A., of South Shields. 


Bortton.—The project for the erection of a 
new Church at Moses Gate is being pushed 
forward. ‘The plans of the new building are 
being prepared by Mr. R. K. Freeman, of 
Bolton. 


BrapForD.—At the monthly meeting of the 
Town Council, held recently, a vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr. Jacob Moser for his 
munificence in purchasing the Hanson Library 
and presenting it to the Corporation. The 
Library contains 12,000 volumes, and as there 
is no accommodation for it in the present 
building, which is occupied as Lending and 
Reference Library and Art Museum, the 
Council has decided to provide a suitable 
building for an Art Gallery, which will liberate 
the whole of the present building for the 


Library. It isestimated that a suitable build- 


ing can be erected at a cost of £16,000, exclusive 


of site. 


CarpIFF.—For many years numerous efforts 
have been made with a view to the develop- 
ment of Cardiff’s import trade. Of late, 
further and more conspicuous movements have 
been made in this direction, and by no means 
the least may be mentioned the proposed 
erection of a large Warehouse on the east side 
of the East Dock. The tender of a well-known 
firm of builders at the Docks has been accepted, 
and operations will be commenced in the course 
of afew weeks. The structure, it is said, will 
be on an extensive scale, and will consist of 
eight storeys. The machinery arrangements 
will receive the most careful attention, hydraulic 
elevators of the most approved kind being 
introduced. 


Conway.—Efforts are being made to restore 
the old Parish Church, Conway. This ancient 
edifice was erected on the site of the old Abbey 
of Aberconway, the burial place of Llewellyn 
the Great and other Welsh princes. The 
Church dates from the 14th century, and was 
restored in great measure some years ago, but 
essential portions had to be omitted owing to 
want of funds. With a view to augmenting 
these funds, Lady Augusta Mostyn has opened 
a Féte in the grounds of Conway Castle, Mr. 
J.O. Scott, F.S.A., having reported that certain 
portions of the building require attention to 
secure the stability of the fabric. 


DEvonporT.—Some very desirable alterations 
have been made at the Royal Sailors’ Home, 
Duke Street, Devonport, by the erection of a 
handsome Portland cement front, in place of 
the wooden structure. Over the entrance 
door is a fine specimen of modeller’s skill, 
representing an ancient man-of-war fully 
manned. The lower panes of the new windows 
have been embossed with the naval emblem. 
The Home was founded in 1853, and the 
alterations just completed add considerably to 
the comfort of the large number of naval 
officers and men who make use of the Institu- 
tion. Messrs. Healy and Sons were the con- 
tractors for the work, which has been carried 
out according to designs prepared by and under 
the superintendence of Mr. Henry Geo. Luff, 
A.R.1.B.A., of Devonport. 


DunvEE.—At a cost of something like £3,600 
additions are to be made to Dundee Asylum. 
Mr. T. S. Robertson, Seagate, Dundee, is the 
Architect. 


EASTBOURNE.—A matter at the present time 
prominent in this town is the proposed Statue 
to the late Duke of Devonshire. Mr. Thorney- 
croft, the eminent Sculptor, has offered to erect 
a Statue in bronze nine feet high on a pedestal 
of granite, thirteen feet high, for £2,000, and 
the Committee which is acting with the Mayor 
has agreed to accept this offer providing the 
money can be raised. This amount does not 
include the foundations and railings. 


HiLtssporouGH.—The Almshouses at Rivelin 
Valley, erectedand endowed by Mr. Joseph Kaye, 
of Woodbank, Hillsborough, have on the base- 
ment a Cellar, on the ground floora Kitchen and 
Scullery, and above a Bed Room. They have a 
south-west aspect, with an extensive view of 
the scenery in the Rivelin. They have been 
erected from designs and drawings made by 
the Architect, Mr. G. A. Wilde, of Sheffield. 


Hunstanton.—A Local Government inquiry 
has been held at Hunstanton as to an applica- 
tion made by the Urban District Council for 
sanction to borrow £2,200 for providing Public 
Offices, and £800 for works of public and private 
street improvement. The Surveyor (Mr. J. G. 
Walker) and the Architect (Mr. George 
Skipper) were present. 


ILKLEY.—On Wednesday afternoon, the new 
Infants’ Schools which have been erected at a 
cost of £2,500, including site and furnishings, 
were opened. The complete scheme included 
an Assembly Hall, two Class Rooms, and two 
larger Class Rooms, which would afford accom- 
modation for 300 scholars. One of the larger 
Class Rooms, however, has been omitted, and 
the present buildings will accommodate 240 


scholars. The buildings, which have been 
erected from designs by Mr. C. H. Hargreaves, 
of Bradford and Ilkley, are of simple Gothic. 


Ki_tBpurN.—The Theatre Royal, Kilburn, 
which is situated in the Belsize Road, close to 
the Maida Vale Station, is scarcely a new 
structure, as the building was formerly the 
Kilburn Town Hall, but it has been so exten- 
sively altered and improved in adaptation as 
to be beyond recognition. Hitherto a some- 
what unattractive Hall, it is now a pretty 
Theatre, with seating accommodation for about 
1,200. The Architects are Messrs. Fowler & 
Hall. 


Larne (Ireland),—The Larne and Inver new 
Schools are now almost complete. The build- 
ing is one which will in every way meet the 
requirements of the district. It was erected by 
Mr. William M’Neill, contractor, Larne, from 
plans supplied by Mr. S. P. Close. The entire 
edifice has been erected in asubstantial manner, 
and of the very best materials. The dressed 
stone used in the construction of the outer walls 
is from the quarries of Mr. Howden, Imermore, 
and the cut facings and outer stones from those . 
of Mr. Stewart Clark, J.P., Ballygally, both 
having gratuitously supplied the stones. The 
ornamental work is of freestone from the Gifnock 
quarries, near Glasgow. The windows are of 
cathedral glass set in massive wooden frames, 
and all the joinery work is of selected pitch-pine, 


. varnished, the ceilings of the same material 


being formed into panels by the heavy roof 
framing. 


Marros.—Marros Church, near Pendine, 
was some time ago in a very dilapidated con- 
dition. Three years ago the Rev. O. Jones 
Thomas decided to move in the matter, and 
Mr. Henry Protheroe, of Cheltenham, was the 
Architect consulted. A week ago the Church 
was reopened, and the result is one of the 
neatest country Churches in the county. 


NeEwport.—At a recent meeting of the County 
Borough Council, it was stated that the electric 
light would be in force this week. A further 
£100,000 is required for the Wentwood Water- 
works, which will bring the total amount ex- 
pended up to £260,000. The original contract 
was only for £90,000. 


NEwcASTLE.—The old Wesleyan Church and 
Schools at Bill Quay having been found to be 
very inconvenient new ones were decided upon, 
the Foundation Stone of which was recently 
laid by Mr. Barnett, of Bywell. The buildings 
are situated at the corner of Cromwell Road and 
Morley Avenue, and are constructed: of 
Heworth stone in the Early English style of 
Gothic Architecture. The complete scheme 


_ comprises a Chapel to seat 600 persons, a 


School Room to accommodate 300, and will cost 
about £4,000. The cost of the portion now 
being built will be about £1,500, exclusive of 
the site. The windows facing Cromwell Road 
have stone mullions and jambs, which will be . 
filled in with Cathedral lead glazing from the 
studio of Mr. G. J. Baguley, of Newcastle. 
Special attention has been given to the lighting 
and ventilation, Foul air will be extracted by 
shafts, terminating with Boyle’s air pump 
ventilator fixed in the roof of the Turret. Mr. 
Robert Allison, of Whitburn, is the sole con- 
tractor for the work, which is being carried out 
from designs by Mr, J. W. Taylor, F.R.1.B.A., 
of Newcastle. 


OLpHaM.—Built on the site of the old Chapel, 
the new Methodist Sunday School covers nearly 
the whole of the ground between the Chapel 
and the adjoining property. The plan adopted 
is a Central Hall with Gallery round. The 
style of the building is to be Queen Anne, and 
is to be carried out in red Ruabon terra-cotta 
and facing bricks. The whole contract, exclusive 
of heating is £3,040, and is let to Mr. Wm. Lees, 
of Oldham, the sub-contractors are as follows :— 
terra-cotta and facing bricks, the Ruabon Brick 
and Terra Cotta Co.; excavating, draining 
and brickwork, Messrs. S. & J. Smethurst; 
stonework, S. Smethurst ; carpenters and joiners 
work, Wm. Lees; slating, R. Fletcher ; plaster- 
ing, James Hall; plumbing and glazing, John 
Kershaw ; painting and varnishing, E. Edmond- 
son. The work is being carried out from the 
designs of and under the superintendence of 
J. W. Firth, Architect, of Oldham. 
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Trade and Craft. 


BUILDING. TRADES IN SCOTLAND. 


At a meeting of twenty-three members of 
the Scottish Building Trades’ Federation, heldin 
Edinburgh, a constitution and rules were form- 
ally adopted, and office-bearers were elected. 
The objects of the Federation, which is com- 
posed of employers only, are (1) to encourage, 
by friendly conference and otherwise, the 
maintenance of cordial relations between em- 
ployers and operatives in the Building Trades, 
and the satisfactory adjustment of all differences 
arising from time to time; (2) to secure united 
action in dealing with demands made by work- 
men in reference to wages, hours of labour, 
piece-work, overtime, employment of non- 
union men, apprentices, use of machinery, and 
generally all restrictive conditions sought to 
be imposed upon the Building Trades; (3) to 
assist, as far as practicable, local associations 
in time of strikes and on other fitting occasions, 
by such means as may be considered desirable ; 
(4) to secure the recognition by Architects, 
measurers, and others, of a fair and reasonable 
form of contract between contractors and their 
customers, and to further the adoption, in the 
Building Trades, of suitable rules for measuring 
work, and the adjustment of contractors’ 
accounts; and (5) to establish branches of the 
Federation in towns and districts throughout 
Scotland, and render them suitable advice and 
assistance as required. Mr, David Heron, 
Edinburgh, was elected President for the 
current year, and Mr. John Adam, Glasgow, 
and Mr. J. B. Hay, Dundee, Vice-presidents. 
An executive of twenty-one members was also 
appointed. The meeting was representative of 
the leading towns in Scotland. 


A NEW STEEL PROCESS. 

At the Carnegie Steel Company, in New York, 

a new system devised by MM. Schwab and 

Kinkey has just been successfully introduced 

for re-heating molton metal that has become 

chilled before it is put in the moulds. The 

new system consists in using an electric current, 

which, by the intense heat it generates, sets the 
molten steel bubbling. 


A CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY AND WORKMEN’ S 
DWELLINGS. “ 


A long discussion took place at the Southport 
Town Council’s meeting, relative to plans sub- 
mitted by the Churchtown Industrial Co-opera*s 
tive Society for the erection of a number of” 
Workmen’s Dwellings on some freehold land at 
Crossens, and which would be let at 3s. 6d. a 
week. It was pointed out that there was a great 
lack of dwellings of this description in and 
around Southport, and there was no objection 
whatever raised as to the class*of houses to be 
erected. The plans, however, had been re- 
peatedly sent back because the roadway leading 
up from the High Road to the Street proposed 
to be constructed was only 16 ft. wide, whereas 
the Street itself would be 36 ft. wide. The 
Town Clerk (Mr. J. Davies Williams) had given 
it as his opinion that the Council had no discre- 
tionary power in this matter, but he further 
stated that if the Society chose to go on build- 
ing without the sanction of the Council it did 
not follow that the Council would instruct that 
proceedings should be taken; while, if the 
Council gave its approval to the plans im- 
properly, it would not prevent any individual 
ratepayer from taking action against the Society 
for an infringement of the building bye-laws. 
Several propositions and amendments were 
submitted, the upshot of all being that the 
plans were approved. 


£30,000 FOR WATERWORKS AT NEW BAILDON. 


The inspection of the Reservoir at Hawks- 
worth Moor marks the completion of an 
extensive and costly scheme. The construction 
of the Reservoir has been a work of four years’ 
duration. In pursuance of Parliamentary 
powers granted in 1890, the Board entered upon a 
scheme which was estimated to cost £16,000 
and which would provide a Reservoir of 
30,000,000 gallons capacity. About 21 acres of 
land on Hawksworth Moor, not far from the 
edge of Rumbolds Moor, were secured, and 
works were proceeded with for the construction 
of a Reservoir measuring eight acres at the top 
water level, and capable of storing, at the 
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deepest point, 30 feet of water. These specifica- 
tions had been complied with, except in regard 
to the cost. The soil proved to be rocky and 
the puddling was insufficient, with the result 
that some of the work had to be done over 
again, and it is very probable that when the 
whole cost comes to be reckoned up it will not 
be less than £30,000. 


ON QUICKSAND. 

From the ruins of the building which 
collapsed at the corner of South Fifth Avenue 
and Third Street a few days ago, no less than 
sixteen bodies have been recovered. The 
disaster is attributed to the fact that the centre 
columns of the building had been placed on a 
bed of quicksand, and had gradually sunk until 
they were 73 ft. lower than they should have 
been, and the uneven distribution of the masses 
of building material on the upper floors had 
caused the shaft to bend and the floors to fall. 


HUTS ON SNOWDON. 

At Portmadoc County Court, before Judge 
Lewis, Sir Edward Watkin and Owen Roberts, 
Snowdon Summit, were summoned by G. W. 
D. Assheton-Smith, Vaynol Park, for having 
built Huts on his property on the top of 
Snowdon. 
appeared for the Plaintiff, and Mr. Lloyd- 
George, M.P., for Sir Edward Watkin. Plain- 
tiff endeavoured to recover the site of two Huts 
that had been built on the summit of Snowdon. 
The legal men engaged in the action consulted 
together in private, with a view to stopping 
further proceedings, and upon their return into 
Court it was stated that they had come to an 
arrangement whereby Mr. Smith was to get 
possession of those parts of the Huts that were 
on his land; that the watershed was to be 
the boundary between the properties; that 
Roberts was to give up those portions of .the 
Huts that were on the Llanberis side of the 
summit; that Plaintiff allowed Roberts to use 
those portions during the present season, and 
that each side should pay their own costs. 
The dispute between Sir Richard W. Bulkeley 
and Mr. Smith has been settled. A verdict for 
the Plaintiff was given on the terms of the 
agreement. 


COMPULSORILY ACQUIRED. 
Mr. J. D. Matthews has issued his award in 


the claim for compensation brought by Mr. 
_W. C. Cartwright against the London School 


Board in respect of the premises Nos. 240 and 
242, Peckham Rye, compulsorily acquired. 


*The expert valuations handed in on behalf of 


the claimant amounted to about £1,450, those 
for the School Board to about £600. The 
amount of the award is £980. 


THE EXTENDED USE OF GAS ENGINES, 


The supremacy of the steam engine is 
threatened not only by electricity, but also by 
the gas engines asa cheap source of motive 
power so essential for industrial development. 
Gas engines have been brought by engineering 
skill to a high state of efficiency, but a great 
drawback, when compared with the steam 
engine, has been that the gas engine could not 
use ordinary steam coals and inferior fuels. It 
is now claimed, however, that this obstacle to 
the more extended use of gas engines has been 
removed, and that by the invention of Mr. 
Thwaite, C.E., the gas engine can compete 
with, and in economy of fuel surpass, the steam 
engine on its own ground and with its own fuel 
or bituminous steam coal. 


WILLIAM BAIRD AND CO. 

The death isannounced of Mr. John Alexander, 

principal partner of William Baird and Co., 

ironmasters, Gartsherrie, Coatbridge. | Mr. 

Alexander, who was seventy years old, was one 
of the pioneers of the Volunteer movement. 


LIGHTS AND VENTILATION. 

It is calculated that two candles, or one good 
oil lamp, render the air about as impure as 
one man does, but gas is much worse. One 
cubic foot of gas will, in burning, consume the 
entire oxygen of eight cubic feet of air, and one 
gas burner of ordinary size is ten times worse as 
regards the injury it does than a lamp giving 
an equal light. So that if we are obliged, by 
necessity, to use coal gas, it is most important 
that we provide a means of escape for the pro- 


Mr. Mostyn Roberts, Carnarvon,- 
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ducts of combustion immediately over the gas 
burner. Thisis very simply managed. A pipe 
with a funnel-shaped end starting from over ~ 
the gas burner and carried straight out into the 
open air is all that is required in most cases, so 
long as there is a proper air inlet as well. But 
the use of gas as a means of lighting renders 
the question of ventilation of far greater con- 
sequence and difficulty, and when calculating 
how much air space there is in a room, let us 
never forget when adding up the occupants, 
for whom a certain amount of air space and 
ventilation must be provided, to reckon one gas 
burner as equal to three men, taking it that 
each man requires 3,600 cubic feet of fresh air 
per hour. 


A SCAFFOLD ACCIDENT. 


An accident occurred at the Ormesby Iron- 
works of Messrs. Cochrane, Grove and Co., 
which are situate near the Cargo Fleet Railway 
Station, Middlesbrough. A chimney is in course 
of construction at the works, and five men were 
engaged working on a scaffold inside. The 
scaffold was fixed at a height of about 80 feet. 
Suddenly one of the four ropes by which the 
scaffolding was suspended broke, and four of 
the men were precipitated tothe ground. The 
fifth man, whose name is Joseph English, 
escaped marvellously. He managed to catch 
hold of one of the ropes, and by pulling him- 
self up hand over hand he got to the top of the 
chimney, and from there across a gangway on 
to the top of the furnaces. The other four 
men were conveyed on stretchers to the Cottage ~ 
Hospital at North Ormesby. Three of them — 
died very shortly after they were admitted. 


MASON’S WAGES IN DUNDEE. 


Meetings of both masters and men have been 
held in Dundee to consider the demand of the 
men for an increase of a penny per hour on the 
wages. The masters agreed to concede an 
advance of a halfpenny, bringing builders’ wages 
up to od. and hewers’ to 84d. A large meeting 
of the men was held, when it was agreed to 
accept the masters’ terms on the understanding 
that the wages would be maintained at the in- 
creased rate for a year. 


THE STOPPAGE OF THE BARROW STEEL WORKS, 


The Directors of the Barrow Steel Company 
definitely closed their steel works on Saturday, 
owing to bad trade and the difficulty they have 
had with their men on the wages question. 
Much distress at present exists in the neigh- 
bourhood of the steel works owing to the short 
time which has lately been worked, but the 
stoppage of the works will make things even 
worse, aS many families will either have to 
leave the town or seek other means of employ- 
ment, which at present are not in evidence. 
The Company, after closing their works, con- 
template selling the iron they smelt instead of 
making it into steel. The crisis is the gravest 
which has ever arisen in the industrial history 
of Barrow. 


AN EXPERT WANTED. 


At the quarterly meeting of the York City 
Council the chief subject discussed was a 
recommendation that the tender of the Elec-- 
trical Construction Company for the lighting of 
the City by electricity be accepted. A> long 
discussion ensued, and various amendments 
which in some form referred the matter back 
to the Committee were proposed. Eventually 
it was resolved that the Committees should 
select an expert, who should advise as to’ the 
best scheme to be adopted, that tenders should 
be invited and a report presented to the 
Council. The consideration of the other 
business on the agenda was adjourned till 
yesterday. 


THE HEAD OF THE FARNLEY IRON COMPANY. 

Mr. William James Armitage, the Chairman 
of the Farnley Ironworks, and brother of the 
celebrated Royal Academician, died at Hove. — 
He and his brothers made their great fortune 
through coal, which, with an extensive bed of 
fine clay, was found under what was supposed 
to be a purely agricultural estate when their 
father bought it at the beginning of the century. 
His firm built a Church and Schools for. their 
employés, numbering nearly 2,000, and deceased 
built St. James’s Hall in that parish as a social 
centre for work and amusement. 
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oe WHEN.in doubt—play the 
s pyere ES Parthenon! Weyield to no 
the Wise.”” One in our admiration for that 
treasure upon the Acropolis, but is it not, 
we ask, a little trite to drag “‘ The Parthenon” 
upon every controversial occasion as if it 
were a missing word? There are a few 
“ authorities” of the Venerable School to 
whom what is left (unhappily not enough) 
of that Pride of Greece is +the be-all and 
end-all of existence ; 
but the Venerable 
School is so select— 
we had almost said so 
severe—and its sense 
of propriety might be 
shocked by the infor- 
mation that Archi- 
tecture began ere the 
Parthenon was dreamt 
of. It always seems 
to us that the Parthe- 
non is the Legitimate 
Dramaof Architecture; 
she mothers the rest— 
including Mr. H. H. 
Statham and Professor 
Baldwin Brown. Even 
the Parthenon may 
have recalcitrant chil- 
dren, and Professor 
Baldwin Brown is at 
present in the position 
of Junior Form Boy 
corrected by the Head 
ofthe Class. Whatever 
may be said of that 
great work recently 
given to a thankless 
World, entitled “‘Archi- 
tecture for the Public” 
(by Mr. H. H. Statham) 
of which our Reviewer 
will have something 
pungent to say, 
presently, there can 
be no doubt but that Professor Baldwin 
Brown must be in the wrong. There 
cannot be fwo rights. And therefore we 
are to presume that the Professor must 
either have been guilty of a practical joke 
upon a very Learned and Litigious Member 
of the Venerable School, or else that the 
Learned Member had forgotten to refer to 
the Parthenon in time. Our Learned and 
Litigious Member falls back upon his mother 


A. A. EXCURSION : 


Greece in the current issue of the Institute 
“ Journal,’ which reached our hands hot 
from the printers on Thursday last, and for 
which we are indebted to Mr. White. It 
would appear—our Reviewer must say his 
say independently of ourselves —that Pro- 
fessor Baldwin Brown has been sympa- 
thising with Mr. Statham’s work, which we 
honestly confess—under fear of an immediate 
writ—that we have not yet read. Wecannot 


TS 


ay HALLS 
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ENTRANCE TO STANWAY HALL, GLOUCESTERSHIRE : SKETCHED BY 


Cc. E. MALLOWS. 


quite understand why «sympathy was 
needed, because the Immaculate of this 
World are upon pedestals above mortal 
smiles or tears. But Professors have been 
known to do kind things in their time 
and we can forgive Mr, Baldwin Brown 
for condoling with Mr. Statham if we cannot 
for disagreeing with him. But “ Architec- 
ture for the Public,’ which we thus boldly 
advertise, because the Public doesn’t care a 


discount for Architectural work, and there 
is therefore no danger of an immediate sale, 
does not seem to have won the entire sub- 
mission of Professor Baldwin Brown. 
Whether a bricked-in grave or a Mausoleum 
upon the Acropolis is the more fitting to the 
Professor for this diabolic and daring differ- 
ence, we confess to being unequal to judge. 
Moreover, we have no Parthenon to fall 
back upon—only office chairs. By all these 
Presents and Oyez ! let 
it be known that the 
L.L.M. ~ (aforesaid), 
who isalso(quite secon- 
darily) F.R.I.B.A,., 
“said nothing about 
the historical history 
of mouldings, because 
I know nothing of it 
and no one else does.” 
We grant the italics 
are our own — but 
then ! We arereminded 
of -Professor Jowett’s 
reputed. mot, ‘‘ What 
man.knows | know it,” 
with the subsequent 
suggestion that what 
he didn’t know (Jowett, 
not az) was not worth 
knowing. A; ° Scots 
lady of dour nature, 
like our Friend’s, con- 
fessed that inthe whole 
of their mighty Kirk 
there were only two 
souls saved ; hers was 
the one, but she was 
na-a so sure of the 
meenister’s! We are 
anxious about Profes- 
sor Baldwin Brown’s, 
and we admit that we 
long ago (in fact when 
we entered the lists of 
professional Jour- 
nalism) gave up hope of our own. It is 
a gey awfu’ thing, says many an Elder, 
to be dom’d. We feel it every time our 
Friend writes us threatening letters. 
But we are not prepared to lose every 
Professor in our lifetime, and for this 
reason we can assure Mr. Brown that perhaps 
someone maysome daybe born who can unravel 
“the historical origin of mouldings.” But of 
all the tactless, uncouth and uncontroversial 
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phrases ever heard or read we recommend the 
following. “I suspect that Professsor 
Brown’s wooden predilections Shades 
of the Parthenon (and Mr. White) defend us. 
What is the “ predilection,” you may well 
ask, of our Learned and Ligitious Member. 
We italicise it without further or franker 
comment: “<A recent visit to the British 
Museum confirmed me in this opinion.’ The 
Author of “Architecture for the Public” 
has recently visited “the British Museum.” 
Verb. sap. 


A LIGHTHOUSE TRIUMPH. 


NTIL the new Lighthouse was put up at 
Rattray Head, on the east coast of 
Scotland, there was no light. or 

beacon between Buchanness and Kinnaird 


Head, and seamen, epecially foreigners, 
when they passed Buchanness in _ thick, 
foggy weather have often mistaken it for 


Kinnaird Head, and altered their course torun, 
as they supposed, up the Moray Firth. Unless 
they found out their whereabouts in time to 
weather Rattray Head, the result invariably 
has been that they were carried inshore by the 
strong ebb tide and either swept upon the ridge 
of rocks which jut about a mile into the sea or 
cast ashore in the vicinity of the headland. 
The Rattray Lighthouse and Fog Signal, 
which have been built according to plans 
and specifications prepared by Mr. David 
A. Stephenson, engineer, Edinburgh, are 
erected on what is known as the Ron Rock, 
about half a mile from the shore at high water. 
The structure has an imposing appearance, 
whether it is viewed from the sea or from the 
land, and this can readily be believed when it 
is known that some 7,000 tons of material have 
been used in its erection. The Ron Rock, 
which is of Greenstone, is from two to four feet 
above water at low tide, and covered to a depth 
of eight feet at high water. This fact, 
combined with the distance from the shore, 
is sufficient to account for the protracted 
operations. In order to afford a secure founda- 
tion, it was considered necessary to build 
the lower part of the Tower solid up to a 
distance of 18 feet from low water. This was 
done by using granite blocks, each weighing 
from 30 cwts. to two tons, fixed with cement, 
and backed up with concrete in the centre. 
The lower Tower is about 55 feet in diameter 
at tke level of the rock surface and 52 feet 
at the level of the Engine Room floor, and 
rises to a height of 46 feet. Altogether 
20,000 cubic feet of dressed granite blocks, 
principally brought from Rubislaw Quarries, 
were used in the construction of the Lower 
Tower, together with 4,o00 tons of concrete. 
Above this is the Upper Tower, 44 ft. high and 
21 ft.in diameter. This part of the Lighthouse 
is built of enamelled white brick, and coped 
with granite 3 ft. thick. The number of bricks 
used for the erection of the Upper Tower, and 
for the inside lining of the Lower Tower, is 
fully 100,000. The whole structure is sur- 
mounted by a Dome 25 ft. high, and 114 ft. in 
diameter, and weighing 30 tons. Dwelling- 
houses, with all conveniences, have been erected 
on shore for the keepers in close proximity to 
the Lighthouse. The contractors were :— 
Mason work, Mr. David Porter, Aberdeen ; 
engines, fog-signal, and the apparatus, Messrs. 
Crossley Brothers, Manchester; optical ap- 
paratus, Messrs. Steven and Struthers, Glas- 
gow; lantern and dome, Messrs. Milne and 
Co., Limited, Edinburgh. The clerk of works 
during the whole of the prolonged operations 
has been Mr. James Robertson, Edinburgh. 


A LIFE-SIZE seated Statue of Dr. Martineau, 
in white marble, is to be placed in Manchester 
College, Oxford. 

THE workmen engaged on the M., S. and L. 
extension at Loughborough Lane dug upa good 
portion of a tusk of the Mammoth. The “‘find”’ 
was made in getting out the foundations for the 
new Railway Bridge across the canal, not far 
from Nottingham Road. The dimensions of the 
tusk, which is ina fairly good state of preserva- 
tion, are:—At the base 22 in. circumference, 
and ro inches from the point 174 in. circum- 
ference. That portion preserved is 4 ft. ro in. 
in length, the curve being gin. The front of 
the tusk is perfect. 


THE ARCHITECT-BISHOP OF 
WINCHESTER. 
WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM. 


HE history of Winchester Town Cathedral 
and School bristles with the names of 
illustrious and Royal personages. Alfred 

the Great and William the Conqueror, Earl 
Godwin and Archbishop Anselm, have all left 
imperishable traces of their association with 
the sometime capital of Wessex upon our 
history. Henry V. went from William of 
Wykeham School to frolic with Falstaff and 
Poins, and perhaps the practice of ‘‘ tunding”’ 
in the ancient close helped to steel his sinews 
for the field of Agincourt. But the name that 
is chiefly connected with the Cathedral, at any 
rate, is that of the memorable Bishop who was 
occupied, just five centuries ago, in planning 
and producing that very Nave whose roof is 
now at last showing signs of dilapidation. 
William of Wykeham is none the less 
interesting to us for being a self-made man, 
although his career was more picturesque 
than is commonly the case with Dr. 
Smiles’ heroes. Beginning life in so lowly a 
station that his original name is unknown to 
us, he possessed that very useful faculty of 
attracting the notice of the great. First the 
Lord of the Manor and then the Bishop took 
him up and saw to his education. Finally the 


King put the coping-stone on his career by ~ 


taking him into the Royal service as Surveyor 
of Works at Windsor, where his Architectural 
genius first showed itself in the construction 
of the famous Round Tower whence the Royal 
Standard still waves over the peaceful valley 
of the Thames. William of Wykeham holds 
a distinguished place in the history of Archi- 
tecture, for he saved the Art of England 
from the degeneration which appeared to 
threaten it in the fourteenth century, by 
working out that noble development of Gothic 
principles which is seen to greatest advantage 
in his own edifices, Winchester Cathedral and 
New College. Architecture, however, was but 
one form of William’s activity. He rose to 
eminence in both Church and State, becoming 
first Bishop of the Cathedral that he had so 
adorned, and then Chancellor of England, in 
which capacity he was so active that, as Frois- 
sart observed at the time, ‘‘ everything was done 
by him and nothing without him.’’ Amongst 
other duties he found time to establish the 
famous College at Winchester, which became 
the parent of Eton and the rest of the famous 
English public schools. Not the least important 
fact connected with Wykeham’s foundation, 
whose fifth centenary was celebrated two years 
ago, is that Arnold of Rugby was educated 
there, and so the old Bishop was indirectly the 
regenerator as well as the founder of the English 
public school system. Arnold’s work, with alli 
to which it has given rise, was implied in his 
great predecessor’s motto, ‘‘ Manners makyth 
man ’’ - Thus, even if the Nave at Winchester 
had not its own transcendent beauty, it would 
be a public duty to keep it up in memory of its 
worthy builder. 


Some of our readers may be interested to 
know that the Parish Graveyard so graphically 
described by Dickens in ‘‘ Bleak House,” the 
place where Lady Dedlock’s lover was buried, 
and which poor Jo pointed out to her (and on 
the step to which Jo died), is now exposed to 
view, but only for a short time. All the old 
houses at the Vinegar Yard side of Drury Lane 
have been pulled down, and this spot has alone 
been left untouched as yet. 

A NEw Moravian Church has been opened on 
the Queen’s Park Estate, Bedford. The buil- 
ding will seat 250, and the cost has been 
£1,200. Sufficient ground has been secured 
for the erection of a larger Church when re- 
quired. 

Tue north and south marine lakes on the 
Southport foreshore have been thrown into one 
for the first time, this being a portion of the 
latest foreshore improvement which has been 
carried out by the Corporation at a cost of 
over £20,000. It had been expected that the 
lakes would have been joined weeks ago, but 
the long frost early in the year, and subsequent 
accidents to embankments and other portions 
of the work, have delayed operations to a great 
extent. f 


WHEN HOLBORN WAS 
FASHIONABLE ! 


London A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


T Tyburn turnpike, hard by where the 
Marble Arch now stands, was the 
western bound of London a hundred 

years ago. Within a mile from Tyburn turn- 

pike the wanderer actually, not figuratively, 

found himself among farmhouses, green fields, 

and brooks. Paddington was a pleasant 

country village, hedged around with market 

gardens and green lanes. He who then tooka 

stroll along Tottenham Court Road was very 

soon among what would now be regarded as 
rural shades. The Foundling Hospital was an 

isolated structure, and near at hand lay a plot 

of ground, at the rear of Montagu House, which 

was known as ‘‘ The Field of the Forty Foot- 

steps,’’ where bellicose gentlemen ‘‘ of quality ” 

sometimes butchered each other in attempts to 

satisfy what they called their ‘‘honour.’’ The 

district which lay on the northern side 

of Holborn was a fashionable locality. But 

people who resided in Islington,» Hackney, 

Mile End, Stoke Newington, and Stepney, 

were regarded as country folks, and not 

Londoners at all. Lambeth was but little, if at 
all, connected with the Metropolis, and in its 

vicinity was a region known as St. George’s 

Fields, on which the Gordon rioters of 1780 

had assembled before they bent their steps to 

Westminster. The Borough was thickly in- 

habited, likewise also Bermondsey and Rother- 
hithe, but the latter of these localities was a 

district inhabited chiefly by a seafaring popu- 
lation of one kind and another, and was by no 

means destitute of a most evil -reputation. 

Indeed, we can scarcely conceive the real con- 

dition of these districts a century ago. It was, 

too, on this side of the water that the small 

colony of insolvent debtors confined in the 

Marshalsea had their habitation, and where a _ 
state of society existed which to the present 

generation would be almost, if not quiet, incon- 

ceivable. Shadwell and Wapping were then- 
pretty much as they are now, only a trifle 

less grimier in comparison, Sailors, and 

crimps were the chief residents in this part of 

London; the squalid courts and disease engen- 

dering dens of which afforded them a boundless 

field for the exercise of their nefarious 

operations. Camden Town was only just 

beginning to be, and the Thames was not 

then so much the receptacle of mud, slime, 

and poisonous filth as it has since been. 

The London prisons at this period presented 

shocking scenes. Newgate was aden of infamy 

so terrible as to baffle the pen of the readiest 

writer. Nor was the Fleet Prison anything 
better. From end to end it was pervaded by 
a system of the most shameless and reckless 

rapacity. The Londoners of a century ago 

found amusement in various places. At Drury 

Lane and Covent Garden Theatres they saw 

the stars of the theatrical firmament. At 

Ranelagh, Vauxhall, White Conduit House, 

the Dog and Duck, the Temple of Flora, 

Bagnigge Wells, and. other tea and pleasure 

gardens, they took the air, sipped tea and 

coffee, listened to performances of vocal and 

instrumental music, and danced on the green- 

sward in the cool of the evening. The taverns 

and the coffee-houses were still the haunts of 

coteries, and some were the precursors of the 

many clubs which play so important a part in 

the social life of our own day. The taverns 

were the scene of much nightly revelling and 

low debauchery. Of the sanitary condition of 

London a century ago, it is almost superfluous 

to speak. Most of the streets were narrow, 

ill-paved, and badly lighted. The only guardians 

of the hearths and homes were the watch- 

men, who were hand in glove with footpads 

and highwaymen. 


WE learn that a Committee has been formed 
to consider and report upon the proposed 
extension of the Dewsbury Technical School, 
and also to consider the question of lighting 
with the electric light. 

Tue Crypt of Old St. Paul’s, London, is now 
used as a Wine Cellar. : 

St. Cuap’s Church, Tashingham, Cheshire, 
is to be provided with a new Tower and Belfry, 
and the Foundation Stone has been laid. 
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A NOVEL COMMUNITY SCHEME. 


THE BUILDING OF A COLLIERS’ VILLAGE. 


' YE have had forwarded the details of a 
W scheme for the establishment of a 
Village Community for Miners on the 
Duke of Portland's estate, in connection with 
the Bolsover Collieries, Derbyshire. The 
scheme is, in many ways, novel and interesting, 
though Utopian on one or two points, and a 
little too insistent upon trivial matters of what 
we will describe as ‘‘ Paint’’ rather than 
‘“Principle.’’ But it is only a step in the right 
direction—the elevation of industrial life in 
smail and large communities, and as such has 
our cordial good will. 

The Village is to contain about 200 houses 
(with extra houses for Overmen, &s.), and will 
be laid out in the form of an inverted letter U, 
the space within being a grass field planted 
with trees. This will be utilised partly as a 
children’s playground, and partly as a park or 
recreation ground for the tenants of the 
cottages. Each house will contain two living 
rooms, pantry, outhouses, and three bed rooms, 
and will be fitted up with kitchen range, &c. 
In order to have uniformity it is proposed: 
(1) That the whole of the houses shall have 
similar curtains and blinds in front ; (2) Creepers 
and plants of various kinds will be planted 
against the Cottages in the small flower gardens 
which will be in front of every house; 
(3) Garden allotments will be provided near 
the Village, on low terms, each tenant having 
an opportunity of taking one; (4) The whole 
of the woodwork of the windows in front of the 
houses will be painted cream, and the door and 
spouting dark green, and the woodwork 
behind the houses will be grained. Mr. 
Emerson Bainbridge has worked out the details. 
The borders of the front gardens will be of blue 
tiles, and an asphalted footpath will be made 
inside the gardens and along the front of the 
houses, the backyard being also asphalted. 
Arrangements have been made for the estab- 
lishment of a Co-operative Society, and a Store 
of the most improved character is being built 
in which goods will be sold at advantageous 
prices, the object being to make it unnecessary 
for the villagers to shop outside the Village 
itself. A Bakehouse will be attached to the 
Stores. Each resident in the Village is to engage 
to become a member of the Co-operative 
Society, and to take a £5 share, payable by 
instalments. Beer, but not spirits, of good 
quality will be sold at the Stores or at the 


Club. The profit on the beer to go towards 


- about 6 per cent. 


the maintenance of the Central Square and 
Playground. The larger houses will cost about 
{160 each in all, and it is proposed to charge 
3s. gd. per week for the large houses and 
3s. 3d. for the smaller houses. This 3s. od. 
per week equals {9 15s. per annum, or 
It is proposed to give each 
occupier an opportunity of purchasing the 
house he occupies, over a series of years, 
by paying about 2s. per week extra. Mr. 
Bainbridge proposes to furnish one house 
himself completely, in an attractive, durable, 
comfortable and economical style, and to 
give all the inhabitants of the Village an oppor- 


‘tunity of purchasing similar furniture through 


the Stores over a period of time at special 
prices. Coals for each Cottage in the Village 
occupied by colliers will be supplied free to the 
extent of one ton per month, and will be taken 
to each Cottage in trams by the tramway 
which runs from the Colliery and round the 
Village. The Schools will be built by the 
Company, of the most modern design, and 
will be erected at an early date, in order to 


prevent children going from the Village up to 


the small town of Bolsover, in which there are 


_ thirteen public houses. It is proposed to adopt 


mechanical means of ventilating the Schools. 


It is suggested to have classes in connection 
_ with the ‘‘ Home Arts and Crafts Association ”’ 


for the young men and young women of the 
Village. It is expected that some light industry 
may be established in the Village to employ the 
young people not employed at the Colliery. 
A Club House is being erected with Reading 
Room, Library, Billiard Room and Smoke 
Room, This Club House will be near to, but 
separate from the Schools. _ A Gymnasium will 
be built in connection with the Club anda small 
Museum established. In connection with the 


Village, a small Doctor’s House and Hospital 
will be provided for the purpose of dealing with 
accidents, and as a tramway exists from the 
Colliery to the Village, a special ambulance 
will be arranged for taking anyone who may be 


hurt, either to the Hospital or to his own | 


house. It is proposed that the general working 
of the Village, that is, the arrangements for 
keeping the place in order, keeping good 


discipline in the Village itself and generally for | 
therein, shall be | 


dealing with all matters 
managed by a Committee of the men them- 
selves. 
intention is to make the whole, as far as possible, 
self supporting, 


It is stated that the Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart, London, have purchased for £5,000 the 
property of Westwood in Queen’s Road, Aber- 


In carrying out the entire scheme the | 


{ 


| 
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deen, with the intention of converting it into a 
high-class seminary for young ladies. 

A proposaL is on foot to erect a Mausoleum 
in the gardens attached to the famous Wiertz 
Museum, in Brussels, for the reception of the 
remains of the celebrated painter after whom 
the Museum takes its name. 

Visttors to the old Hove Church are now 
enabled for the first time to use the new pave- 
ment which has been laid down over the 
portion of the churchyard cleared away for the 
Church Road improvements, and the work of 
erecting the new boundary wall to the church- 
yard is proceeding rapidly. 

A SAN FRANCISCO stage carpenter, Paul Bre- 
lenstein by name, has invented a boat, the only 
motive power of which is the waves. The 
higher the waves the greater the speed of the 
craft is said to be. 


A RESTORATION 
BY MR. PEARSON, R.A. 


T. MICHAEL'S Church, Stoke Prior, is 
now open after restoration. In the work 
carried out every ancient feature has 

been carefully preserved. The east end, which 
was giving way through failure of the founda- 
tion, has been carefully underpinned. The 
walls of the North Aisle were so much bulged 
and out of upright that it was found necessary 
to rebuild them, and new windows, with tra- 
ceried heads, have been put in. A Vestry has 
been added. The ancient parapet of the Tower 
has been restored, and the timbers of the Spire 
strengthened and reshingled. The wooden 
Porch on the south side has been removed, and 
a new stone Porch erected in its stead. The 
old wooden Porch has been re-erected as a 
lych-gate on the 
south side. The pews 
have been removed 
and chairs substi- 
tuted for them, and 
the floors of the 
Church have all 
been taken up and 
the surface con- 
creted. The modern 
Nave roof has been 
much improved, and 
the roofs of the 
Chancel and South 
Aisle have been re- 
paired. A new open 
timber floor takes the 
place of the modern 
plaster ceiling of the 
Tower, and provides 
a Ringing Chamber 
for the bell-ringers, 
who hitherto have 
had to ring the bells, 
six in number, from 
the floor of the 
Chancel, by the side 
of the Organ, which 
is now removed to 
the other side. The 
Font, an interesting 
one of r4th century 
character, has been 
placed upon a step, 
and a new Pulpit of 
oak, upon a stone 
base, has been pro- 
vided. The whole of 
the work has been 
carried out from the 


plans of Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, RsA:, “by 
Messrs. Cornish and 
Gaymer, North 
Walsham. It is 
estimated that the 
cost will be between 
£4,000 and £5,000, 
nearly the whole of 
which will be borne 
by Mr. John Cor- 
bett, of Impney. 


By permission of 
Dr. Anderson a 
party of members 
and friends of the 
Scottish Industrial 
Art Association recently visited the M‘Ewan 
Hall. The work of fitting and decorating the 
building is being rapidly carried on, and it is 
expected that the Hall will be ready for open- 
ing by the end of December. 

A WELSHMAN proposes to build a ship that 
will have a speed of 60 miles an hour. The 
boat will be 550 feet long and 50 feet wide, with 
a flat bottom and wedged shaped bow and stern ; 
of 10,000 tons displacement, and with eight 
paddle wheels on each side, making 17 revolu- 
tions a minute. 

New ORLEANS is going to begin work on a 
sewer system that will cost £1,600,000. 

Tue cost of St. Peter’s Rome was over four- 
teen million pounds. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot in Chester for the 
erection on the Town Hall Square of Statues of 
Mr. Gladstone and the Duke of Westminster. 
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TaLsot Housr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
August 27th, 1895. 

“7 know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part o 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town im 
England ; such a church as it should be a soy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting tts fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roots.” 
—JouHN RUSKIN. 


Lovers of Bolton Priory noticing that scaffold- 
ing has been erected for the restoration of the 
East End may have been led to fear for the 
ruins which grace the Wharfe Valley, but 
that it is possible to arrest the ravages of decay 
without sacrifice of the picturesque is a fact 
which visitors to Fountains Abbey or to Tintern 
know. The works which are already carried 
out at Bolton promise that a due spirit of 
reverence for the old ruin will animate the 
restoration. The East wall, which was be- 
coming unsafe from the decay of the mortar 
between its stones, has been carefully 
strengthened and repointed, and this has been 
done without the removal of the lichen, which, 
sprinkled like gold and silver over the stones, 
adds the charm of colour to the grey walls. 
The side walls of the Choir also demand serious 
attention, the stones of the upper courses being 
entirely loose, and the Norman Arch of the 
East Aisle of the South Transept, one of the 
oldest parts of the building, being in danger of 
falling. The beautiful Flamboyant window 
above it—the only one left with its tracery 
intact—shows signs of weakness. It is to be 
feared that the works will entail the removal of 
the crest of ferns and wild flowers which crown 
the walls, but artists will fervently pray that 
the stacks of flagstones which are on the spot 
do not mean that the walls are to be topped 
with a straight coping like that put on Kirkstall, 
which will be fatal for ever to the sky-line. 


THE appeal made by the governing bodies of 
Winchester and Salisbury Cathedrals for funds 
to put those important buildings in a proper 
state of repair will set many inquiring whether 
there is not some better way than this depend- 
ence upon public charity for securing to our 
Cathedrals an income sufficient to keep the 
various fabrics from falling into ruins. At 
present there seems to be a kind of vague con- 
fidence that in case of need a sufficent number 
of wealthy enthusiasts will come forward as 
soon as they are required, and will find what- 
ever money is wanted; but such trust in mere 
possibilities is, to say the least, unsatisfactory, 
and the confidence of the community in the 
liberality of its more generous members is 
liable at any moment to receive very disap- 
pointing shocks. It would be very much better 
if the structural maintenance of all buildings 
whichare important architecturally and histori- 
cally were made one of the duties of the 
Government, and were paid for out of the 
public purse. Such expenditure would be 
perfectly legitimate, and, being limited to the 
maintenance of the buildings, could not be held 
to be in any sense an endowment of those 
buildings for any purposes to which they might 
be applied. The point worth considering is, 
whether, as we are, as a nation, committed to 
a considerable outlay on education, zsthetic 
and otherwise, part of that outlay should not 
be reserved for the preservation of the many 
object lessons which, in the form of Cathedrals, 
Abbey Churches, Castles, Town Halls, and 
domestic buildings, are scattered about the 
country, and provide us with superb opportu- 
nities of appreciating the artistic capacities of 
the great masters of the past. 
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It is not very generally known that Mr. 
Watts throws his Studio at Kensington open to 
the public on Sunday afternoons between two 
and four, To picture-lovers, this must be a 
great boon, for in the artist’s Studio there is not 
that distraction so trying to the huge crowded 
rooms of the ordinary Picture Gallery, where 
the number of pictures is so great and their 
characters so diverse. It would, indeed, be 
delightful if other artists — Sir Frederic 
Leighton above all—were to follow the example 
of Mr. Watts. There need be little fear of a 
crush, for the genuine Art-loving World is not, 
after all, a very large one. 


We learn that the Architectural Section, 
which is one of the most successful depart- 
ments of the Glasgow School of Art, has been 
strengthened by the appointment of Mr. 
William J. Anderson, A.R.I.B.A., formerly 
lecturer, as director of the department, and he 
is aided by capable assistants. The Archi- 
tectural curriculum is of a most advanced and 
exhaustive nature, apparently embracing in its 
five years’ course everything necessary to the 
education of an accomplished Architect in so 
far as that may be acquired within college 
walls, and even outside work is brought under 
the supervision of the School. One of the 
features of the next session will be a set of 


lectures on Domestic Architecture to be 
delivered by Mr. Alex. Paterson, M.A., 
A.R.IL.B.A. : 


THE Fighting Cocks, St. Alban’s, Hertford- 
shire, lays claim to being the oldest inhabited 
house in-England, or at all events to being the 
oldest licensed house. It is locally known as 
the Round House, by reason of its octagonal 
shape. One of its early occupants erected a 
signboard with the following curious inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘Ye olde Rounde House, repaired after 
ye Flood.” With regard to the age of the 
house it is asserted now, on very good authority, 
that it exceeds 1,125 years. Certain it is that 
it stands on the spot where once stood a very 
wealthy and powerful monastery, which was 
built by King Offa, of Mercia, in the eighth 
century. The walls ofthe old inn are of a thick- 
ness so great that they would seem to defy the 
ravages of time, and the same remark applies 
to the massive oak beams by which the house 
is held together. 


Untess public opinion of a very different 
type from that which exists in the Stratherrick 
neighbourhood can come tothe rescue, ‘‘ Foyers 
Waterfall’’ is doomed. At the bidding of a 
commercial speculation, the finest waterfall in 
Scotland is to be turned into a ‘‘turbine”’ motor, 
and three lakes—Loch Killin, Loch Farraline, 
and Loch Garth—are to be dammed up, with 
consequent submergence of 300 acres of land 
and of all existing roads in the locality. The 
British Aluminium Company, whose shares are 
not quoted on ’Change, the whole of whose 
ordinary shares are, as we gather from the 
prospectus, to be issued to the vendor of the 
estate fully paid up, and whose working capital 
appears to be in the hands of certain proprietors, 
is a company that intends to bring aluminium- 
bearing clay from Ireland by steamers to Loch 
Ness, and to carry it away converted into metal. 
Local feeling is in favour of the enterprise. 
Perish the quiet of Stratherrick, the beauty of 
the three Lochs, and the glory of Foyers Fall, 
and flourish the British Aluminium Company ! 
Meanwhile, for those of us who foresee a day 
when an educated people will need Foyers Fall 
and its spray and rainbow and deep sonorous 
voice to stimulate its soul, and the tranquility 
of a quiet, pastoral Stratherrick to soothe its 
heart, there is something inexpressibly sad and 
pathetically short-sighted in this national 
disaster. 


In the course of next month there will be 
opened in the Palais des Beaux Arts in Paris 
an Exhibition of Lithography, where for the first 
time the visitor will be able to see how the Art 
has progressed. The Exhibition cannot fail 
to be extremely interesting. It was in 1796 
that Aloys Sennefelder first perfected the 
machine which enabled him to astonish the 
World with a new branch of mechanical Art, 
and the curious amateur will be able to com- 
pare the early engravings of Sennefelder and 
his immediate successors with the brilliant 
work accomplished to-day. The Committee 
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has, in fact, received notable and characteristic 
examples of every School, including the finest 
lithographs produced in England, Italy, Ger- 
many, Austria, Denmark, and Holland, and 
a large supply also of the showy but coarser 


engravings which no one will think worthy of. 


imitation. In the fifteen rooms which the 
collection and the machines will occupy, the 
student will be able to observe the progress 
that has been made in copying engravings and 
autographs during the last hundred years, and 
in one of the Galleries forty machines will be 
at work. 


A SUGGESTION to which the attention of — 


British railway material engineers should be 
immediately directed has just been forwarded 
to this country by our Consul at Yokohama. 
It is that, in view of the increased enterprise 
which is certain to attach to railway construc- 
tion in Japan in the immediate future, British 
producers cf railway material would be wise to 
appoint direct expert agents in Japan without 
loss of time, who should be able to furnish on 
the spot detailed specifications and all other 
information likely to be required by the Japanese 
in the pursuance of their extended railway 
projects. The chief competitors with England 
for railway material orders in this part of the 
East are at present Belgium, Germany and 
America, and there can be little doubt that if our 
own firms do not take the steps now recommended 


some or all of these other countries will. Inaddi-- 


tion to the nearly 2,000 miles of railway already 


open for traffic in Japan, nearly another 1,000 - 


milesare now under construction. These 1,000 
miles comprise new lines and extensions, and the 
work of building, partly interrupted by the war, 
is now likely to be quickly actively resumed. 
That there is every probability of the course 
recommended by our Consul being remunerative 
is foreshadowed by the fact that it is estimated 
that already one-third of the money expended 
by the clever Japs on railway laying is spent 
with railway material firms in this country. 
In steel rails, wheels and axles, springs and 
buffers we are especially successful in meeting 
their requirements, and Scottish and English 
locomotives are also credited with being fairly 
successful. In bridge work, however, Belgium 
and Germany, for some reason or other, seem 
to take the lead, much of the German work, it 
is explained, being of a light character. ‘ 


IMPROVED accommodation has been provided 
at the Council House, Bristol. A spacious 


and well-furnished parlour has been provided ~ 


for the Mayor, the Town Clerk has been given 
more room for the work of his department, and 
there is a large room on the ground floor 
available for functions of a civic character. 
Recently the Finance Committee had before 
it the question of effecting an improvement 
in the Entrance Hall, the floor of which has 
not been in keeping with the handsome stair- 
case leading to the Council Chamber. It was 
decided to remove the flag stones, and to relay 
the floor of the Hall with marble blocks. This 
work has been commenced, and when com- 
pleted, it will be admitted that a very marked 
improvement has been secured. 


Tue scheme for the award to pupils of all 
Schools situated within the City of Birming- 
ham, and receiving aid from the Education 
Department, of free admissions to Branch 
Schools of the Municipal School of Art has 
been issued. In connection with this scheme 
the Committee annually offer free admissions 
to the advanced evening classes at the Central 
School, provided by the ‘‘ Middlemore”’ bequest. 
These admissions are tenable for two years, 
and are open for competition between admis- 
sioners who, for two years, have fulfilled the 
conditions of the present scheme. Examina- 
tions for free admission to the Branch Schools 
will be held at the Branch School of Art in 


Victoria Street, on as many evenings as may 


be necessary during the week beginning the 


26th of August ; each candidate to only attend — 


on one fixed evening, from seven to nine 
o'clock. The awards will be announced as 
soon as practicable after the examinations ; and 
the new admissioners will commence attendance 
at the Branch Schools on Monday, the oth of 
September, 1895. The admissions thus awarded 
will be tenable until the close of the session 
1896-97. 
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SwANSEA at present possesses one of the most 


unsuitable Markets in the Kingdom; but this 


reproach is to be removed, There are few 
towns which possess such a fine site for a 
Market or one so well situated as a centre. 
Not long ago the Market could have been 
restored at a reasonable cost; but so much time 
was lost in unnecessary wrangling that now the 
rebuilding, for which a contract is signed, is the 
only course open at a cost which in the end 
will probably be very little short of £30,000. 
The contract price is only about £20,000, but 
one of the most important sides of the Market 
is excluded from this contract, and as this work 
will have to be carried out in uniformity with 
the other parts, the ultimate cost is likely to be 
at the higher figure. 


Tue new Market will be completed in about 
eighteen months, and js to be built from the 
designs of Messrs. J. 
Buckley Wilson and 
Glendinning Moxham, 
Architects, Swansea. 
The plan of the building 
is ingenious, and the 


West Doorway 
Dumby Chacha 


difficulty of roofing an 
irregular site has been 
skilfully overcome. The 
light .and ventilation 
are effectually provided 
for, and the general 
effects, both external and 
internal, have been 
considered. The Market 
has imposing frontages 
to Oxford Street, which 
are to be built of red 


we 
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by a rope about fifteen feet long, until recently 
occupied a position in the centre of the bull- 
ring, when it was removed, during the drainage 
operations, to a site near the Church wall. 


THE gift of a farm to the Parish Council of 
St. Bees, by the Rev. Mr. Pagan, of Shadforth, 
Durham, is accompanied by some peculiar con- 
ditions. The farm is 33a. 3r. 2p. in extent, and 
is valued at £1,098. The rent of the farm is to 
beallowed to accumulate, with two reservations. 
Should the grantor ever require it, the Council 
may be called upon during his lifetime to pay 
him from time to time out of the accumulated 
investments, any amounts not exceeding £1,098. 
Not more than £10 a year may be spent in 
charity, but not in relief of the rates. The 
balance is to be invested in lands and houses 


until all the land and houses in the parish 
have been secured by the Parish Council. | 
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storey block, had to be moved 50 ft. to the 
east. The task was successfully accomplished : 
and, except on the lower floor, work was carried 
on uninterruptedly during the entire process. 
A motor, with a reel of wire, supplied the 
energy to the machinery; and as the building 
moved wire was paid out. It is claimed that 
this is the first instance of a heavy building 
having been shifted while work was continued. 
We can well believe it. Without electricity 
the thing would, of course, have been an im- 
possibility. 


SEEING that a few weeks among the Nor- 
wegian Fjords constitutes the most popular of 
holiday* trips, many will regret the news that 
the Hardanger Hotel at Odde has been burnt 
down. Nestling deep in its small green valley 
at the head of the solemn Fjord, and surrounded 
by the towering%grey clifts of the plateau which 
supports the vast Folge- 
fond glacier, Odde 
seemed to press upon 
the visitor the desirabi- 
lity of a prolonged stay 
in the large, bright 
pine-wood Hotel which 
dominated all its buil- 
dings. The average 
British traveller of mid- 
dleageis prone to regard 
Norwegian Hotels with 
some misgiving when 
ever he has occasion to 
spend a night in them. 
It will be admitted 
that, on the whole, they 
are wonderfully well 


bricks with Bath stone 


regulated, and that the 


dressings, The principal 
entrance will be oppo- 
site Portland Street and = 
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chances of an outbreak 
of fire, though always 
real, are reduced to a 
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will beapleasing feature, =| 
having a wide entrance 
door on each side. 
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There are two minor 
entrances in Oxford 
Street and two in Union 
Street. The whole of 
the area of the present 
site is to be covered, and 
it is expected that by 
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minimum. Even when 
a serious fire does occur 
there is really very 
little risk to life, as the 
escapes can be reached 
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in a moment through 
thelarge windows which 
open on to balconies 


economising space the 
accommodation will be 
increased by one-ninth. 
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The Architects strove 
to give the greatest 
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like doors. With all 
this, Norwegian Hotels 
are among the cheapest 
and most satisfactory of 
any, and could scarcely 
be neater, sweeter, or 
more attractive. 
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adopting galleries, and 


have designed one main 
imposing avenue. The 
contract is let to Messrs. 
Bennett Bros:, contrac- 


tors, Swansea. 


UniIguE among East 
Yorkshire villages is 
Kilham. The village is 
happy in the posses- 
sion of a bullring, 
which still retains that 
name. The Church, 
though otherwise little 
above thecommon-place = 
Architecturally, has a 
fragment of an earlier 
Norman structure, now 
forming the South Doorway, which is worth a 
journey of many miles to see. 
moulded and adorned with several varieties of 


- chevron ornaments, and above there is some 


very beautiful diaper work. The open space 
where the bull was baited, at Kilham, is a 
widening out of the roadway immediately ad- 


- joining the Church, and probably the baitings 


it on that day. 


‘were under the sanction and patronage of some 
of the former vicars, and more likely than not, 
would often be held after morning service on 
Sunday, for so common did bull baiting become 
on a Sunday that James I. had to put a stop to 
The best view of the baiting 
would be from the Churchyard, which would 
be filled with spectators whilst the bull was 
being tortured by the dogs, or, as might 
happen, the dogs were being disembowelled by 
the bull for the amusement of the people. The 
massive iron ring, let into a large block of 


stone, to which the bull was wont to be tethered 


| When that is accomplished, the sum of £1,098 
It is richly | 
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may be handed over to the Parish Council of 
some adjacent parish, who shall deal with the 
gift similarly to St. Bees. After that, subse- 
quent rents are to be applied to the develop- 
ment of co-operative factories and workshops 
or other co-operative industries, whether pro- 
ductive or distributive, or otherwise for such 
purposes for the benefit of the parish as the 
Council shall think fit. 


AN extraordinary engineering performance is 
recorded in one of the American trade journals. 
On account of the raising of the tracks of a 
railway, the proprietors of a large Boston 
factory, 350 ft. long by 50 ft. wide, and full of 
machinery, had to arrange for moving the 
building. About one-half the factory was three 
storeys high, the other half two storeys high. 
One half had to be moved 300 ft. to the south, 
and 50 ft. to the east; the other part, the two- 


Court, at Carmarthen, 
has given the award 
of the Chancellor of 
the Diocese in the 
matter of the applica- 
tion for faculty to 
authorise the pulling 
down of the Swansea 
parish Church, with 
the exception of the 
Herbert Chapel, adjoin- 
ing the Chancel, and 
to erect a new Church 
in the Early Thirteenth 
Century style, at the cost 
of £24,000. Judgment 
was given to the peti- 
tioner, Canon Smith, the 
vicar, and churchwardens on all points, faculty 
being granted and leave given to commence the 
work in fourteen days. 


THE Queen’s Dairy, a cool place, is panelled - 
in delicately shaded tiles. Around the walls 
are medallions of the Royal Family, with the 
monogram V.R. between. At each end of the 
Dairy stands a Fountain. The roof is borne | 
by three arched pillars, and the Dairy is lighted 
by stained-glass windows, in which the Tudor 
rose, the hawthorn, primrose, shamrock, and 
thistle unite. Outside of these are fine wire 
nets, so that when the windows are open, no 
intrusive insect can enter. Around the room 
and up the middle are marble tables. The 
Queen has her own special churn, and the 
milkcans, even, have a heraldic device between 
the initials V.R. The recesses of the walls con- 
tain a collection of Royal Worcester and Crown 
Derby plates. 
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ARRANGEMENTS for the Thirteenth Autumn 
Exhibition of Modern Pictures under the 
auspices of the Manchester Corporation are 
nearly completed. The Art Gallery Committee 
has fixed Thursday next as varnishing day, 
and the private view will be held next 
Monday. The Exhibition will be opened to 
the public on Tuesday, September 3rd. In the 
work of hanging the Committee has had the 
valuable services of Mr. George Clausen, A.R.A. 
A noteworthy feature of this Exhibition will be 
a fine Collection of Sculpture. The President 
of the Royal Academy, Sir Frederic Leighton, 
has favoured the Committee with two of his 
recent paintings, and the Exhibition will be 
rich in works by Millais and the leading mem- 

_ bers of the Royal Academy. Lancashire artists 
will also be well represented. 


St. NicHoras’ Cathedral, Newcastle, is again 
undergoing repair. The Corporation is desirous 
that the Lantern of the Steeple, which is decay- 
ing and in danger of falling, shall be preserved ; 
and a scaffold is being erected in order that 
local builders, who intend to estimate for the 
work of restoration, may have an opportunity 
of seeing what work is actually required, The 
Lantern or Steeple of St. Nicholas’ was the 
gift to the town of its once distinguished Mayor, 
Robert Rhodes, and it has been maintained by 
the municipality ever since. In the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, when the linkboys of New- 
castle lighted ‘‘ Mr. Mayor and his brethren” 
to their duties at the Spital and their amuse- 
ments at the Merchants’ Court, ‘‘ the Lanterne 
of Sante Nycholas Church ” was illuminated by 
‘‘waxe maid into candells’’; the Corporation 
afterwards paid for glass broken at a part ‘‘so 
far as the Steeple reachethe.’’ The town purse 
provided a ‘‘hauser which was spoilede in 
halynge upp the common bell of Sainte Nichol 
Church to Steple’’; and in the eighteenth 
century the Corporation spent over the Tower 
no less than £250. They renewed the great 
bell during the same century, and no further 
back than 1826, the Steeple being out of repair, 
the Corporation expended fully £2,000 on its 
restoration. 


Wuat strange interest aitaches to the dis- 
carded carriages once used by the great! And 
what strange fates some of them drift to! 
Many find their way finally into public or pri- 
vate Museums, and a few may be seen in the 
collection of Madame Tussaud. These are 
mainly Napoleonic, of the first or third em- 
pire; but there has been lately added to the 
list a carriage which the future visitor thither 
will be not a little surprised to find in such 
Imperial company. It is the Gladstonian 
“ State’’ carriage. Built in the roomy and 
lumbering fashion of half a century ago, 
and given to Mr. Gladstone by his father, it 
has now been sold by its distinguished owner 
to take its place henceforth beside those of the 
Napoleonic entourage. We learn that the pro- 
ceeds are to be devoted to a charitable purpose. 


THE first Coffee House really deserving to 
bear that name, which was opened in the 
Metropolis for the sale of the decoction from 
the Arabian berry, was established in 1652 by 
Pasqua, in Newman’s Court, Cornhill. Pasqua, 
a Greek, was servant to Mr. Edwards, a Turkey 
merchant, and the taste for the new beverage 
increased so rapidly that Coffee Houses became 
common in London at the date of the Restora- 
tion of Charles II. It is recorded in ‘“‘ Evelyn’s 
Diary,’ on May roth, 1637, that ‘‘ there came 
in that year to the College of Balliol, in Oxford, 
one Nathaniel Conopios, out of Greece, who 
was the first that ever I saw drink coffee, which 
custom came not into England until about 30 
years later.” 


A CuurcH which can claim to be the most 
remarkable ecclesiastical building in the World 
is built out of one great piece of stone. When 
the members of the Waterloo Presbyterian 
Church, Iowa, decided to erect a new place of 
worship, it was found that stone in this part 
of the country was exceedingly scarce. In 
fact, there were no quarries, and no rock at 
all suitable for building purposes. At last 
attention was called to what was apparently a 
large boulder, which stood in the middle of a 
plain about eight miles from the town. About 
8 ft. of it projected above ground. The work 
of excavating this gigantic boulder was at 
once begun, and when exposed to view, it 


was found to be 28 ft. high, 30 ft. wide, and 
20 ft. thick. On this monolith the workmen 
began their labours with drill, sledge-hammer, 
and dynamite, and the enormous rock was soon 
converted into building material. The pieces 
were conveyed to the town, and before long the 
giant boulder, after resting undisturbed, was 
transformed into a Church. In its rough state 
this great rock is estimated to have weighed 
more than 2,500 tons. It was, therefore, about 
twice as large as the boulder from which was 
hewn the pedestal on which stands the famous 
Statue of Peter the Great in St. Petersburg, 
though not so large as the great boulder called 
Pierre de Marmettes, at Monthey, Switzerland. 


In the Civil Service estimates for the year, 
the revised estimate for the new Post Office at 
Cardiff is put down at £53,000. The total 
amount expended on the new building in West- 
gate Street up to November 30th, 1894, was 
£4,392, and the estimated expenditure between 
December rst, 1894, and March 31st, 1895, was 
£5,883. The vote required is—in respect of the 
Post Officé, £13,334; telegraph, £6,666; leaving 
a further amount required for completing the 
work of £22,725. For alterations to the Roath 
Branch Post Office, the estimate is £887. 


EXCAVATIONS were commenced some months 
ago on the northern side of the Colosseum in 
Rome, at the cost of the Italian Minister of 
Education. The object of the work is to afford 
some approximate notion of the aspect of this 
gigantic pile of Architecture as it appeared in 
the time of the Romanemperors. The excava- 
tions have already substantially confuted the 
opinion hitherto held as to the immediate 
surroundings of the Colosseum. A mass of 
accumulated soil has been dug away to the 
depth of four or five metres, and it has become 
evident that the building was surrounded by a 
pavement of seventeen metres in breadth. The 
paving-stones are extremely large, and on the 
outer side of the circular pavement there was a 
series of pillars, each of which was about one 
metre in height, while they were connected with 
one another by a chain. The Colosseum was 
separated from the open square by these 
columns and their chains, and the distance thus 
secured must have added considerably to the 
majestic aspect of the huge building when seen 
from the outside. 


A “FIND” ot two valuable engravings by 
Bartolozzi has recently been made at Paignton. 
Some old pictures and engravings having been 
sent to Mr. Bultz to be restored, it was dis- 
covered that two of the engravings were fine 
examples of Bartolozzi at his best, while 
another, a very large plate, entitled ‘‘ Roman 
Edifices,”’ is a lovely piece of work by William 
Woollett, dated 1772. The two engravings by 
Bartolozzi, which are of great value, were 
found stuck in behind mounts, which Mr. Bultz 
removed with difficulty, when the artist’s and 
engraver’s names came to light. Oneis engraved 
from Sir Joshua Reynold’s celebrated painting 
of the Earl of Mansfield, and is dated 1786. 
The other is from Gainsborough’s ‘‘ Right Hon. 
Wm. Pitt,’’ and is dated 1790. 


THE Shrine of Our Ladye of Walsingham is 
a little spot in Norfolk lying a few miles from 
the sea, which was the rival of Our Ladye of 
Loretto in the number of pilgrims who were 
yearly attracted to it.. Walsingham Chapel 
was founded 1061 by the widow of Ricoldie de 
Faverches, and owed its reputation to the fact 
of its being an exact fac-simile of the Santa 
Casa, or the home of the Virgin Mary at 
Nazareth, which house was said to have been 
carried by angels 300 years afterwards to 
Loretto. The splendid Priory which soon 
arose beside this Chapel was founded by 
Godfrey de Faverches, and granted to the Order 
of St. Augustine, and in 1420 a large and hand- 
some Church was built at the side of the low- 
roofed Shrine. That the treasures of the place, 
arising from gifts and benefactions, were very 
great, we have abundant evidence. Lord 
Burghersh, G.K., left in his will, in 1369, that 
a statue of himself on horseback should be 
made in silver and offered to the Virgin; 
Henry VII. had the same kind of image made, 
above three feet high, of his own effigy kneel- 
ing on a table with a broad border, and in the 
same graven and written with large letters, 


black enamelled, these words: ‘‘Sancte Thoma, 
intercede pro me.” The Plantagenet kings 
were great benefactors to it. Henry VIII. 
walked there barefooted to present a costly 
necklace to the Virgin, and made it his favourite 
place of devotion, with Catharine of Aragon, 
perhaps partly induced by his Minister 
Wolsey’s great affection for the neighbourhood 
of his birth. 


In reply to a letter from the Protestant 
Alliance as to the reason of the removal of the 
statue of Oliver Cromwell from the Cromwell 
Road entrance to the South Kensington Museum, 
the Duke of Devonshire states that in con- 
sequence of want of space it was decided some 
years ago to withdraw from exhibition a 
number of the examples of modern statuary 
in South Kensington Museum, the artistic merit 
of. which was not sufficient to justify their 
retention. The plaster cast, however, of a 
colossal statue of Cromwell was not removed 
till June last out of regard to the feelings of 
the sculptor, the late Mr. John Bell, at the 
time in failing health. 


Avr Rotterdam, on September ist, the Fine 
Arts Club will open in the Museum of that 
town an important Exhibition of the works of 
the late Anton Mauve, as a sequel to the very 
successful Exhibition of the pictures of Josef 
Israels, which was held last year. The 
director of the Museum, Dr. Harverkorn van 
Rysewyk, who is organising the Exhibition, has 
succeeded in obtaining all the finest works of 
the master, very many of which are in English 
collections. 


BisHor Barry, who has been appointed 
Rector of St. James’s, Piccadilly, has had a 
varied experience. Heisa son of Sir Charles 
Barry, the Architect who built the present 
Houses of Parliament, and a brother of the 
well-known engineer, Mr. J. 
whose latest achievement is the construction of 
the Tower Bridge. Dr. Alfred Barry went 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, to be Sub- 
warden of the College at Glenalmond. He left 
that post after four years to become headmaster 
of the Grammar School at Leeds, where he re- 
mained from 1854 to 1862. 


after that for fifteen years Principal of King’s 
College, London. In 1883, when he was fifty- 
seven, he was appointed Bishop of Sydney and 


Primate of Australia, and when for domestic | 


reasons he resigned this office half a dozen 
years ago, he became Assistant to the late 
Bishop Thorold at Rochester. In addition to 
the memoir of his father he has published a 
good many volumes of sermons and theological 
lectures, and he has always been very popular 
as a preacher. 


WHILE at Lowther Castle, during the tem- 
porary absence of his host, the Earl of Lonsdale, 
the Kaiser caused his own servants to unpack 
a heavy case, which proved to contain a fine 
marble bust of himself, which he then screened 
by means of a large palm. On Lord Lonsdale’s 
return he withdrew the palm, and to his lord- 
ship's surprise there stood the sculpture, which 
was then formally presented to Lord Lonsdale. 


A REPORT that the Duc d’Orleans has pur- 
chased, or is in treaty for the purchase of, an- 
other English estate is not credited by those 
who know how heavily the fortunes of the 


family are already invested in land, both in this 
On the contrary, it is ~ 


country and in France. 
stated that the head of the Orleans family is 
now seeking to find a purchaser for the Chateau 
d’Amboise, one of the estates of the late Comte 


de Paris, and that it is quite probable that it. 


will pass into the possession of the Duc 
d’Aumale, so as to keep it in the family. The 
Castle of Amboise was one of the estates of the 
family to which the late Comte de Paris was 
most attached, and he had decided to spenda 
sum of £80,000 on its renovation and restora- 
tion. At the time of his death little more than 


a third of this sum had been laid out, and_ 
owing to the disposition of the property by his 


will, his heir, the Duc d’Orleans, finds it difficult 
to carry out the plans of his father in relation 
to the property. It is understood that in the 
event of the Duc d’Aumale becoming the 


purchaser he will carry out the restoration on 


the original lines. : 


§ 
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Wolfe Barry, — 


Then he was for. ~ 
six years Principal of Cheltenham College ; and” 
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TuHE Statue of Burns, at Ayr, has been com- 
pleted by the unveiling of a fourth panel in the 
pedestal, the gift of American admirers, and 


the work of an American Sculptor, Mr. G. E. | 


Bissel. The subject of this panel is the parting 
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with Highland Mary. The other panels have 
scenes from ‘‘ Tam o’ Shanter,’’ ‘‘ The Cottar’s 
Saturday Night,” and ‘‘ The Jolly Beggars.” 


A’ COMPETITION is being arranged for a 
Monument which is to be erected in Quebec to 
Samuel de Champlain. A local committee, of 
which Mr. Ludovic Brunet is the secretary, 
invites Artists, Sculptors and Architects to send 
in models, plans, or drawings before January 
2nd, 1896 ; meanwhile, copies of the conditions 
and other information are to be obtained from 
the High Commissioner for Canada, 17, Victoria 
Street, S.W. The cost is limited to thirty 
thousand dollars. 


HatrF of the proposed coach road to connect 
Borrowdale with Wastdale, and open up the 
heart of the Lake District, has now been 
surveyed, and the remainder, from the top of 
Sty Head Pass to Wastdale Head, has under- 
gone preliminary survey. The work has been 
done by the Cumberland County Surveyor 
(Mr. Bell), who has marked out the line of the 
road with whitewash, in order that tourists and 
those interested may examine the route. At 
present people going from Borrowdale to Wast- 
dale Head by conveyance must traverse a 
distance of 55 miles. The distance from Leath- 
waite, where the new road would commence, to 
Wastdale Head, where it would join the road 
to Seascale, is, as tne crow flies, 34 miles. The 
new coast road would be 6} miles in length. 
The cost of constructing the road has been 


“estimated at about £10,000. 


A Gate Lodge designed by Anthony Scott 
& Son, Architects, of Drogheda, is built of red 
bricks up to the level of window-sills, and the 
dressings and chimney-tops are also of red 
brick. The space is pebbled with cream- 
coloured dashing The Roof is covered with 
strawberry Brose.ey tiles’ All the external 
timber work is of oak, the half timber work 
is left from the axe. The cost is under £150. 


Retics of the American aborigines have been 
found at Ohio by Professor Putnam. They 
consist of figures of humming birds in wood, 
well carved and painted red, each wing and 
tail of which is overlaid with a covering of 
sheet copper, pressed down 
to fit and turned under at 
the margins so as to be 
held fast. The surfaces 
are adorned with the con- 
ventional wing and eye 
signs of the Haidas. This 
discovery shows that the 
aborigines were well ad- 
vanced in the art of cold- 
hammering copper. 


In all the countries of 
Europe, in the United 
States,andin the Dominion 
of Canada, there are, so 
far as recent and authentic 
figures show, 70,000,000 
houses. New York has 
115,000 houses, averaging 
18 residents to each. 
London, the greatest 
accumulation of inhabi- 
tants in the World, has 
600,000 houses, or seven 
residents in each on the 
average. London has in- 
creased in this respect very 
rapidly, forat the beginning 
of the present century the 
number of houses was only 
130,000, little more than 
New York has at this time. 
The population of London 


at that time (1800) was 
960,000. It has now 
4,200,000. So it has in- 
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creased nearly five-fold, but 
the number of houses has 
not increased in as large 
a ratio. Paris has 90,000 
houses. At the close of the 
Franco-Prussian war it had 


ey 


Bln Ke PRY 70,000. At the close of the 
' Napoleonic war it had 
. 28,000. The area the City 


has extended meanwhile. 

A PARAGRAPH was in some of the papers to 
the effect that the Duke of York’s Monument, 
which keeps company with the Lord Clyde 
Statue and the Napier Memorial at one end of 
Waterloo Place, is in a dangerous condition. 
Everyone, it was said, shuns the neighbourhood 
of the toppling column, and even the nurse 
girls are forbidden to go near the decaying 
masonry. We have made 
inquiries which put an 
entirely different light on 
the subject. It is true that 
the stone staircase inside 
‘‘has not been used for 
some time.’’ Indeed, it is 
ten years since the Chelsea 
pensioner was withdrawn 
from duty, as so few people 
ventured to the top that 
the financial results were 
anything but satisfactory. 
But the structure, which 
is made of Scotch granite, 
appears in perfect con- 
dition. 


Tue Golden Gate on the 
eastern wall of the City of 
Jerusalem, is supposed by 
some to have been the 
‘Beautiful Gate’’ of the 


Temple. It is not only -+4 774 
closed, but walled with -4 hee 
large stones, and the Turks =Z7/"' °F 
would not allow it to be <7~/ 


opened under any circum-  _‘ 
stances, owing toa tradition 

that when once that gate és 
opened, the Jews willreturn 

and the Turks will have 

to leave the country. A few months ago, 
they surrounded the interior of the gate with 
a wall, thus preventing anyone from even 
seeing it. 
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PRoFESSOR HERKOMER has forwarded to Hwfa 
Mon, the Archdruid of Wales, his original, 
drawing of the Archdruid which he made at 
the recent National Eisteddfod at Llanelly. 


A Tower in the Vatican Gardens, where the 
Pope seeks refuge from the mid-day heat ofa 
Roman August, has high archeological interest. 
It is almost the only remaining trace of the 
fortified wall which Leo IV. built about the 
middle of the ninth century as a protection 
against Saracenic invaders. This strong work, 
crowned with four and forty Towers, started 
from the Castle of St. Angelo, crossed the 
Vatican Hill, and, following the bend of the 
river, joined the wall of Aurelian. The en- 
closed space was known as the Civita Leonina. 
The Saracens, defeated at sea off Ostia, were 
forced as prisoners of war to lend a hand in 
completing the rampart. 


Tue damage done by the fire at Appleby 
Castle, the Westmoreland seat of Lord Hoth- 
field, appears to have been much more serious 
than was at first reported. Heirlooms, for- 
tunately, do not seem to have met with any 
material mishap, but the estimate of the 
damage is now put at nearly £3,000. The - 
Castle, which has thus so narrowly escaped 
destruction, is one of the most interesting of 
the many Border strongholds. The Donjon 
Keep, known as Czsar’s Tower, 80 feet high, 
is supposed to have been erected for a post of 
observation during war, and, as it commands 
an outlook in every direction, while only 
conspicuous itself from one side, this conjecture 
is a very reasonable one. The famous Anne, 
Countess of Pembroke, maintained that Czesar’s 
Tower was built by the Romans, but modern 
antiquaries, who have an unpleasant way of 
dispelling treasured delusions, have not suc- 
ceeded in discovering a single trace of Roman 
work about the Castle. 


KILLEEN CASTLE, Lord Fingall’s well-known 
property near Dublin county, is to be let. 
Killeen is said to have been built by Hugh de 
Lacy, the companion-in-arms of Strongbow. 
Its history is mixed up with that of Dunsany, 
the owners of both having a common ancestor. 
A record early in the fifteenth century has 
it: ‘‘Theyre be two lordes Plunketts, one of 
Killyn and the other of Donsane, and itte dothe 
soe happen that hee who shalle pass safely by 
Killyn shalle be robbed at Donsane, and hee 
who shalle pass safely by Donsane shall be 
robbed at Killyn.”’ 


Mr. Brock, R.A., has been commissioned to 
execute a recumbent marble effigy of the late 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, which is to form the 
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leading feature of the tomb of that prelate in 
the Transept of Wells Cathedral. The sarco- 
phagus to be erected will be after the designs 
of Mr. John L. Pearson, R.A. 


STROLLING SKETCHES. 
INNO fae 


WITH THE A.A. IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


ye) is just twenty-six years ago 
#| since the first excursion of the 
A.A. occurred and, although I 
do not remember just now the 
precise direction of all the tours 
since the year '69, I should say 
that, in point of Architectural 
interest, the one just concluded would be hard 
to beat. 

You may say that Cheltenham doesn’t sound 
very promising in the way of Architecture. 
Perhaps not, but then it makes an admirable 
centre, and if-you leave Paddington on a beau- 
tiful Saturday evening by the 5.45 as we did, 
with all thoughts of bricks and mortar behind, 
you will probably find such a town as Chelten- 
ham more attractive in some ways, at the start 
of a week's sketching, than the more serious 
Cathedral City of Gloucester; and where do 
you find a better Hotel than the Queen’s? 

I recall with considerable enjoyment my first 
start on a sketching tour from this same 
Paddington platform, and have nearly the same 
keen relish for the joys that are to come as 
then, my gaiety a little dimmed with the 
reflection that many of the old faces are missing. 
A word, however, from a certain genial secre- 
tary restores one, and as the train slowly moves 
off, we start a bright talk of the pleasant times, 
Architectural and otherwise, we have had in 
Gloucestershire before. 

It was certainly a very happy idea to include 
in the tour the house at Batsford which Ernest 
George has designed, with all his characteristic 
genius, for Mr. Freeman Mitford; the hours 
spent there and at Chastleton and Stanway 
were, to me, the brightest spots of the whole 
tour. The delightful colour effect produced at 
Batsford by the use of stone slates, from the 
Forest of Dean, in the roofs, and the beautiful 
stone from Chipping Camden in the walls, and 
the studied grouping of the work as a whole, 
both at the Mansion and at the Market House, 
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linger at Chastleton, for 
example, and tell you some- 
thing of its fascinating 
history, of what happened 
to Mistress Sarah Jones on 
a certain 3rd of September, 
in the year 1651, and her 
exciting encounter with the 
Roundheads, only I know 
perfectly well you would 
promptly cut it out; and, 
besides, you can get it all 
from a guide book if you 
will. 

Chastleton, with its fine 
simplicity of design, charac- 
teristic of Gloucestershire 
—although it stands on the : 
borders of Oxford—with | 
the old formal Gardens on 
either side, the Entrance 
Court in front, and the 
sweet composition of the 
old Church close by, is, in 
a way, one of the most 
interesting places to be 
seen on the whole tour, 
and, in its feeling of delight- 
ful antiquity, hard to beat. 


Of the oak screen in the ih d 


Hall, the dais, and the 
Parlour of Jacobean date, 5 
of the richly panelled walls, 
of the great Parlour up- 
stairs and its fine old 
chimney-piece, the bed- 
room ceilings, the bedsteads 
and hangings, which were 
new with the house; of the 
tapestry, and of good Queen 
Bess’s bed—are not parti- 
culars of all these written, 
and is not the house suffici- 
ently illustrated in Gotch’s 
‘Renaissance.’ But it is 
well to note that the origi- 
nal builder was one Master 
Walter Jones, who bought 
the estate from Robert 
Catesby, in the year 1602, : 
and for the sum of £4,000, SMAILO, 
part of which we after- cbs ak : 
wards invested in some J 5 
historical but useless gun- 

powder. To my mind, bordering on the 
artistic, Broadway, with its reminders of F. D. 
Millet (whose house you publish to-day), of Alfred 
Parsons and Edwin Abbey, has more personal 
charm than any other villagein England, and you 
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aroused the greatest enthusiasm, and the 
gardens are an artistic treat in themselves. 

In the limited space you have allowed me, I 
cannot do justice to these, or in detail to any of 


the prominent places visited. I should like to 
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must be a veryunemotional personage indeed if 
your enthusiasm is not provoked by such a 
place as this. The Lygon Arms, where they 
give you a decent lunch and much history, is 
alone worth a visit, and while you remark that 
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the general character of the domestic work is 
simple and severe, you gain from it much 


valuable information and not a little silent — 


warning against fussiness and over-elaboration. 


Broadway aimed at one time at being a place 


of some importance, but in more recent years 
it has very sensibly given up all thoughts in 
that direction, and is quite contented with its 
long and widestreet, its interesting old Church 
about a mile to the south, the Manor House of 
Pershore Abbey, and its associations with dis- 
tinguished painters. The Churches of Buck- 
land and Stanton are worth seeing on the way 
to Stanway. In the latter village are some good 


- Houses, an old Cross, and—of all things the © 
best—an unrestored Church. 
Stanway Hall some years ago than I did the © 


I saw more of 


other Thursday, but if you would like to know 


what Inigo Jones could do in the way of ; 


domestic work, no place could speak of him 
better than this. Mr. Mallows’ sketch will tell 
you of the Entrance Gateway, but he does not 
give you an idea of the fine Forecourt within, 
which, with the great Bay Window to the 


right on entering, and the exquisitely designed — 


Gateway to the left, immediately opposite the 
Principal Entrance, is as perfect an arrange- 
ment as could be designed for a stately Fore- 
court, even if you grant the bay window to be 
a little thin in detail. The rest of the house is 


severe and plain in general treatment, but the 


gardens with the old Tithe Barn are grand, and 


| the Late Gothic of the Church, with its some- 


what elaborate square Tower, completes a very 
interesting Architectural corner. : 

Not to follow the route of the Association, for 
we visited Tewkesbury on Tuesday, you can 
enjoy a lovely drive through beautiful country 
to Beckford Station, where (by changing at 
Ashchurch) you can get to Tewkesbury. 
And once you are there, if you careat all for half- 
timber work, or for as perfect an Abbey as ever 
was built in England, or if you are interested in 
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there is an 


absurd _/ Broadway was the original builder, because a 
position of | guide book tells you so, and guide books never 
the North | lie. 

Aisle. The He did a very good thing indeed, especially 
Committee | in the home-like character of the Dining and 
persistin | Drawing Rooms, with the fine carving and 
thisagainst | woodwork, the main fronts, with the gables 
the strong- | of simple design and excellent proportions, and 
ly express- | the internal Courtyard, which completes as 
ed opinion | charming a country House as you would find 
of their | anywhere. Nash once made a beautiful study 
Architect, | of the Gallery, showing the Jacobean chimney 
Mr. Henry | piece, which you will find in his ‘‘ Mansions of 
Prothero. | England,’’ and there obtain a better idea of its 
In other | beauty than by any written description of 
portions of | mine. Sevenhampton Church of Saint Andrew, 
theChurch | Charlton Abbots, Winchcombe and Sudeley 


Castle were seen on Friday; the first-named 


Altarpiece, | Church was attractive principally from the un- 

a5. | a good Re- usual arrangement of the kerpendicular Central 

AS Comping Gmpeen. rs naissance | Tower, which extends over the Chancel and the 
oe Caer Tomb, and | North and South Transepts, and-has flying 

; GHG: some re- | buttresses internally from the west walls of 


the fortunes of John Halifax, gentleman, and 


lastly, if you are luckier than the Association | 


and have fine weather, you will, in all proba- 


mains of a 
fresco representing the Crucifixion. 


Postlip Hall, a delightful seventeenth century | 
house, we saw after lunch at Bishop’s Cleeve | 


each Transept to its west piers, and the well- 


' known South Porch which has a fine four- 


centred Doorway and open tracery over. The 
Manor House is good, of seventeenth century 


bility, want to stay as many days as-we spent 

hours; and to repeat more than once that 

delightful trip we had up the river to Strensham 

where there is a small Church with a good 

Square Tower, fine views of the country around, | 

and a still finer history of the Parliamentary | 

war in which the name and bravery of Sir 
William Russell is conspicuous. 

In the Church at Strensham the Western Gal- 

lery, the old Lectern, and some fifteenth century 

Pews are worth noting. In Tewkesbury itself 

much of the half-timbered work in the main 

street has disappeared within the last few years, 

but there is still ample material for sketching, 

as your illustrations prove; indeed, there are | 

few towns in Britain which have so much to 

show in the way of quaint fifteenth century 

woodwork as this Old-World town, where the 

Mayor has been known toso far forget his civic 

dignity as to ride ona roundabout at fair times, 

accompanied by the Mayoressand his daughters. 

The Abbey itself is too well known to need | 

any description here; but the vaulting and the 

chevet termination of the Choir, the stained 

- glass, the wonderful Chantry Chapels and the 

Norman Nave are the salient features to be re- 

membered. Southam and Postlip are close 

by Cheltenham, and on the way to Cleeve Hill. | 

_ The view at the latter place is wonderful, and | 

& includes glimpses of the Welsh mountains, the | 

b: Valley of the Severn, bounded by the Malverns 

| and the Forest of Dean. Southam has an inte- | 

resting Norman Chapel, and the farmhouses, one | 

of which is quaintly called Pigeon House Farm 

and the other the Manor House Farm, are 

worth seeing. The Norman Chapel has been 

considerably restored, and has a variety of 

work in the interior, from Flemish pictures 

and Italian candlesticks down to an Indian 

shield and tulwah. The farmhouses, if they 

are plain, are excellent in proportion and 

grouping, and you will find much to delight 

- you in the Manor House Farm, which has a 

fine Staircase and Halls, and an undoubted 

example of seventeenth century sham _ half 

timber work: for if the timbers be examined 

closely, it will be seen that none of them 

is more than 2 in. thick, and they are planted 

on to a brick backing, with plaster 

between which makes you doubtful if 

there is so much difference in the spirit of 

modern builders after all. There are many 

good things in the interior, and, as a whole, 

Southam makes a very good show indeed, and it 

is left before you have time to do it justice in 

the way of sketching, but not before you | 

have noticed a curious old cider press in | 

the Pigeon House Farm. The next place 

visited was Bishop’s Cleeve, which has a | 

Church dedicated to S. Michael, and in the | 

original plan founded on Tewkesbury Abbey, 

-having a similar cruciform arrangement and 
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Nave Arcade. There is an exceptionally beau- 
tiful Western Gallery, admirably placed in plan 
and of fine design. This being so, naturally 
there is an idea started to have it moved to the 


An | date, and there is an interesting sundial and 
pigeon-cote in the garden. 
Another Manor House at Charlton Abbots 


and an enjoyable climb up the Cotswolds. 
inscription inside tells you the house was erected 
in the year 1614, and you know that Giles | 
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F. D. MILLET’S HOUSE AT BROADWAY, GLOUCESTER: AFTER SKETCH BY 
BANNISTER FLETCHER, JUNIOR. 


deserved and obtained a good deal of attention, 
particularly the staircase, some wood panelling, 
and characteristic doorways. The Church is 
interesting, but the day being more than warm 
and the way steep, but few members were 
inclined to explore it. 

Winchcombe, where we stayed two or three 
hours and found much Architecture, and more 
antiquity and history than I intend troubling 
you with, has a fine Church, dedicated to 
St. Peter, and built in the reign of Henry VI. 
It is open to criticism in detail, but there is a 
fine feeling of breadth in the interior, where you 
notice the unusual absence of the Chancel arch. 
The Font, with its mixture of Jacobean and 
Gothic is worth noting, and is dated 1634. The 
old Jacobite house in the town is the best of the 
Domestic work, and the iron handle to the 
garden door is good in design and German in 
character. 

The genial hospitality of Mrs. Dent, at 
Sudeley Castle, wasa delightfully refreshing tonic 
after a study of the restorations by Wyatt and 
Sir Gilbert Scott, who have done their level best 
between them to take all the interest out of the 


Chapel and other portions of the Castle; the | 


Banquetting Hall has been considerately left in 
ruins, as you see it to-day, with indications 
only of its former beauty ; but if only four stones 
had been left they would have been preferable 
to a Wyatt restoration. 

A delightful drive over the Cotswolds restores 
one’s temper and we reach Cheltenham again in 
the evening in time to discuss to-morrow’s 
visit to Gloucester, and what particular part of 
the country shall be visited next year. The 
City of Gloucester, with its wonderful Cathedral 
and matchless Cloisters, interesting Dean and 
Deanery, ably described by Mr. F. W. Waller, 
its fine old gateways and half timbered houses, 
and the famous ‘‘ New Inn,” which is very old, 
is alone worth a week’s visit, and I cannot tell 
of one half of the strange pleasures and delight- 
ful recollections of the City that come about me 
as I take my place in the return train to 
Paddington. 


KEYSTONES. 


It has been decided that the commission to 
paint the portrait of Lord Provost Sir James 
Bell for the Corporation of Glasgow, be given 
to Mr. Hubert Herkomer, R.A., London. The 
price to be paid for portrait and replica is, we 
understand, £900. 

THE Wandsworth Technical Institute, which 
will be opened on the 16th of next month, is 
the result of long-continued endeavour to ob- 
tain a Polytechnic for the parish. Excellent 
premises have been secured, situate in the High 
Street. 

A NUMBER of old-pattern muzzle-loading 
brass cannons, weighing half a ton each, have 
been shipped from Bombay for London, where 
they will be melted down and converted into a 
Statue of Lord Roberts, which is to be erected 
in Calcutta. 

At Westella, near Hull, a new Chapel has 
just been erected on a site given by Mr. Sykes, 

ERECTED by the Devonport School Board, 
the new School at Ford is nearly ready for 
occupation. It is one of the best for acoustic 
properties and general accommodation that has 
~een built by the Board. 


ACETYLENE, the brilliant new gas, can be 
easily liquefied and stored until needed. It 
gives more than ten times the light of coal gas 
burned in the. best burners. 
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Tue longest reach of railway without a curve 
is claimed to be that of the new Argentine 
Pacific Railway from Buenos Ayres to the 
foot of the Andes. For 211 miles it is without 
a curve, and has no cutting or embankment 
deeper than two or three feet. 

Tue Willesden District Council has decided 
to contribute £250 towards the purchase of the 
St. Lawrence Institute, Kilburn, which it is 
proposed to obtain at atotal cost of £3,400 as a 
Technical Educational Institute for the Willes- 
den district. 

Ir is proposed to restore the old Cathedral 
Church of Lismore, 

Raw hide is the latest material employed in 
the manufacture of ordnance, as it was one of 
the first. A gun recently tested at the Sandy 
Hook artillery grounds, on behalf of the United 
States Ordnance Board, was built of layers of 
closely-bound hide round a steel tube, and 
made secure with an outer sheathing of metal. 
&.ON the new Sheffield Extension line to 
London there will be a big Tunnel near Rugby. 
Half-a-dozen shafts are sunk already, and six 
more are in progress, The material is good for 
working, and almost free from water. Stafford- - 
shire blue bricks are being used in the con- 
struction. 


IN pte ile 
Ane FU 


Tue oldest Church in England where divine | 


service is still conducted is St. Martin’s Church, 
Canterbury. The Church was built before the 
5th century. 


cE PC MLE ALY, 


A SURVEYOR named Williams, engaged at 
Risca Colliery, Abercarn, recently met his death 
by falling down a shaft, a distance of about 350 
yards. ; 
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THE BLUE RIBBON IN ART. 


-CELEBRATING THE CENTENARY OF THE 
INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 


O Institution has acquired a better right 
N to celebrate its centenary than the 
Institut de France. As its present con- 
stitution dates from the 3rd Brumaire of the 
year 1V., it has been determined to celebrate 
the centenary of its foundation from the 23rd 
to the 26th of October. But the history of this 
great Institution goes back to a far more 
distant time. It was Richelieu who, in 1635, 
established the Academie Francaise, and it was 
this Academy which, united with three other 
Academies — that of Physical Sciences, of 
Moral and Political Sciences, and of the Fine 
Arts—formed the French Institute of 1795. 
There have been many changes in the organisa- 
tion of this splendid national Institution, the 
most important being the suppression of the 
Academie des Sciences Morales et Politiques 
under the First Empire. There remained, 
however, four Academies-—(1) L’Academie 
Francaise, (2) L’Academie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, (3) L’Academie des Sciences, 
and (4) L’Academie des Beaux-Arts. The title 
of the second Academy is curious. It is really 
the Academy for scholarship and archeology ; 
but, as its members were required to assist the 
Government in the preparation of inscriptions 
on public monuments, medals and coins, it has 
retained the title of Academie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres to the present day. In 1832 
the Academie des Sciences Morales et Poli- 
tiques was re-established, so that the Institut 
de France consists of five Academies. At pre- 
sent the Academie Francaise consists of 40 
members, the Academie des Sciences of 68, the 
Academie des Beaux-Arts and the Academie 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques of 40 mem- 
bers each. To be a Membre de 1’Institut 
has always been recognised in France as 
the highest literary distinction. The Aca- 
demie Frangaise, consisting entirely of French 


writers, elects no foreign members. The 
Academie des Inscriptions elects eight 
foreign members and 50 correspondents. The 


Academie des Sciences elects eight foreign 
members and 100 correspondents. The 
Academie des Beaux-Arts elects ten foreign 
members and 50 correspondents. The Academie 
des Science Morales et Politiques elects six 
foreign members and 48 correspondents. If it 
is reckoned a high honour to be a national 
member of one of the five Academies, it is con- 
sidered the very highest honour amongst men 
of learning to be selected as a foreign member, 
for those foreign members are chosen from the 
whole of Europe, and, as neither Court nor 
Government has ever exercised any influence in 
bestowing this honour, the title of Associé 
Etranger de l'Institut de France is looked upon 
as the Cordon Bleu by all European savants. The 
festivities from October 23rd to 26th are chiefly 
intended for the members of the Institute; but, 
as all the foreign members and the correspond- 
ing members also have been invited, the 
assembly will certainly be large and brilliant. 
It is curious that the seniors of the foreign 
members in the three principal Academies 
come from England. Mr. Gladstone is the 
senior of the foreign members of the Academie 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques, having been 
elected in 1865; Mr. F. Max Muller is the 
senior of the foreign members of the Academie 
des Inscriptions, elected in 1869; and Lord 
Kelvin is the senior of the foreign members of 
the Academie des Sciences, elected in 1877. 


= 


UNvDER the most favourable conditions the 
speed of electricity is, so it is estimated 180,000 
miles per second. An eminent scientist gives 
the following illustration :—Suppose that a row 
of telegraph posts 25,000 miles long were erected 
around the earth at the equator, and that a 
wire be stretched upon these posts for the circuit 
of 25,000 miles and then continued around a 
second time, a third time, &c. In fact, let the 
wire be wound around this great globe seven 
times. We should then find that an electric 
signal sent into the wire at one end would 
accomplish the circuit of seven convolutions in 
one second of time. 

No. 7, Carlton Gardens, the Town Mansion of 
the late Viscount Clifden, has been sold to the 
Earl of Dudley for close on £30,000. 


A NOTABLE ABERDEEN BUILDING. 


HE Aberdeen City Hospital which has 
recently undergone extension, has now a 
frontage of about 1,000 feet, and a depth 

of about half that amount. The extent of 
ground enclosed is about 16 acres. The main 
entrance is situated in the middle of the fron- 
tage, whence a handsome ornamental iron 
railing, on a dressed granite basement, runs 
along the frontage on either side for a distance 
of nearly 500 feet. Atthe main entrance stands 
the new Lodge, a neat granite building orna- 
mented with an effective Dwarf Tower. On 
entering by the main gateway on the right, and 
running almost due north and south, are two 
Pavilions, quite separate from each other, and 
on the left hand, another pair of Pavilions. 
Directly in front, and some 30 yards back from 
the gateway, stands the Administration Block, 
with the Small-pox Pavilion beyond; and far 
to the left, are situated the new Laundry 
Block, Mortuary, &c. All the new buildings 
are of grey granite, in hammer-blocked ashlar, 
with dressed facings. The upper floor of the 
block is mainly devoted to the nurses’ accommo- 
dation. The heating and ventilating apparatus 
is driven by a seven horse-power Tangyes’ gas 
engine, and two huge Blackman fans. The 
method of heating is by the propulsion of warm 
air through huge underground ducts. The 
Laundry Block alone has cost about £2,500, 
and the machinery and fittings about {1,000 
additional. The total cost of the improvement, 
buildings, furnishings, and apparatus, with the 
laying out of the grounds and the provision of 
enclosing walls, is expected to be about £18,000. 
Probably a safe calculation, everything in- 
cluded, would be something like £20,000. The 
Architect for the works is Mr. John Rust, City 
Architect. The contractors were :—Mason- 
work, Leslie Smith; carpenter, George 
Thompson; plumber, John Blaike & Sons; 
plasterer, James Bannochie & Sons; slater, 
James Wilson; painter and glazier, George 
Donald & Sons; iron-work, J. Abernethy & 
Co.; laundry machinery, J. & A. Tullis, 
Glasgow; engineer, J. M. Henderson & 
Manlove, Alliott & Co., London. 


Or such force was the gas explosion, which 
recently occurred at the Mile End Old Town 
Infirmary, London, that upwards of sixty feet 
of Corridor on the ground floor were upheaved, 
and several large pieces of wood were hurled a 
considerable distance. The asphalte walks and 
many of the flower beds were thrown in a state 
of wild disorder. A large iron ventilating 
grating, weighing nearly one hundredweight, 
was hurled some fifty feet, and lighted upon a 
garden seat, smashing it toatoms. The flooring 
in several Wards was destroyed, and many of 
the windows were smashed. 

Ir has now been decided that the opening 
ceremony in connection with the extension 
of the Aberdeen Sailors’ Institute Building 
shall take place on the 25th September. 
The improvements in connection with the 
Institute are of an extensive character. New 
Reading and Recreation Rooms are provided, 
a convenient and brightly-appointed Café, 
Smoke Rooms, a ‘Cabin’ for shipmasters 
and mates, ample Bedroom accommodation, 
and all the latest improvements in the shape 
of Bath Rooms and Lavatories. 

A USEFUL invention by Mr. Lopez, of the 
engineering department of the London and 
Brighton Railway, has been adopted by that 
Company asa warning at the railway level 
crossings. On the up and down sides of 
the line is placed a local electric battery, and 
by it on a post, duly protected, is a bell, which 
is sounded automatically by the coming train 
passing over a contact-maker placed on the rail 
a short distance away on either side of the 
crossing. 

Tue work of renovating the Organ at Holy 
Cross Catholic Church, Liverpool, has been 
carried out by Messrs. R. Tubb & Sons, of 
Liverpool. A new pair of double-acting bellows 
has been fixed to the instrument, and arrange- 
ments made by which hydraulic motion may 
be added with facility. Two double-acting 
pneumatic knobs working on the couplers have 
also been added. 

Tue Dundee Town Council has voted £150 
towards the cost of a Textile School. 


WANTED: THE ‘‘BEST SITE IN A 
CITY.”’ 
A STATUE GOING A-BEGGING. 


GREEK millionaire, by name Demetrius 
Skylitzi, became possessed by heritage 
of a Statue of Lord Byron, executed by 

the French Sculptor Falguiére, the greatest 
artist of his time. M. Skylitzi, true patriot and 
admirer (if not connoisseur) of Art, proposed to 
present the group to the people of Athens, and 
to deposit it in the place of greatest honour in 
the City. The offer was accepted, but it was 
intimated to the donor of the Statue that there 
were men more worthy of the gratitude of the 
nation than Lord Byron, who had not died of 
wounds received in battle, but of fever in his 
own bed at Missolonghi; and that while such 
heroes as  SBotsares, Canares, Karaikakis, 
Mavrocodato-Ulysses (for modern Greek heroes 
are far more numerous than their predecessors 
of ancient days), were still waiting for their 
respective sculptors and marble and honour- 
able sites in the City of Athens, it would be 
injurious to their memory to establish a foreign 
competitor to Grecian glory in the place which 
might be better occupied by any one of these. 
Consent was, therefore, refused by Govern- 
ment, not to the erection of the Statue of 
“‘Milor Byronis, the great English Effendi,” 
but to the place of honour coveted for the 
group by M. Skylitzi. The latter was reso- 
lute in his demand for the most conspicuous 
place in Athens. The Minister peremptorily 
refused. M. Skylitzi offered in exchange of 
the site in the Square of the Constitution to 
build a Hospital at the cost of two millions of 
francs. Whereupon the Minister flew into a 
most violent rage, and in the heat of fury 
declared that ‘‘Byronis’”’ should have no 
place at all in Athens. Whereupon M. 
Skylitzi determined to spend his two million 
of francs upon a Greek Church in Paris. 
“Have you read Lord Byron’s poetry?” 
exclaimed he, as the Minister grew more 
and more excited. ‘‘ No, but I can understand 
him quite as well as if I had,” was the answer. 
Whereupon M. Skylitzi, knowing the impulsive 
temper of a Greek Minister, went home, packed 
up his goods and chattels, and started by the 
next steamer departing for Marseilles, bearing 
with him the Statue which had become that 
most intolerable nuisance, a ‘‘ White Elephant.” 
All this happened some years ago, but interest 
in the story has been revived by the lawsuit 
instituted by the collateral heirs of Skylitzi 
against the individuals favoured under his will. 
The Statue had been travelling through many 
countries, had been offered to England, to 
Turkey, and last of all to the Argentine 
Republic! But none of them would accept it 
under the conditions of expenses paid and 
‘Dest sitein the city;’’ and at last it has found 
its way back to Athens, where it has found rest 
at last. 


Mr. JONATHAN HuTcHINSON, F.R.S., whose 
country seat lies under the shadow of Hindhead, 
has recently erected and richly equipped an 
Educational Museum in the charming little 
town of Haslemere. 

Funps are being raised to add to the London 
Library Building in St. James’s Square, the 
extra accommodation required for the great 
increase in the number of books. The sum of 
£5,000 is required before the building can be 
commenced, 

EXPERIMENTS are being made in America to 
test the efficacy of a new system for the 
automatic control of trains by means of an 
electric current passing along the rails and 
thence to the air brakes of the locomotive. 

Tue longest telegraph line in the World, 
above ground and without a break, has just 
been completed in Australia. The line runs 
from Rockhampton, in Queensland, to Broome, 
in Western Australia, and crosses about two- 
thirds of the entire Continent. The total 
length is something over 6,000 miles. 

A NEW automatic fire alarm is in use in 
Switzerland. A metallic rod expands when the 
air becomes heated, and thus makes an electric 
connection. The rod is so sensitive that a 
lighted match held near it starts the alarm. 

Forthenew Laundry Buildingsand machinery 
at Bath, the Local Government Board has 
sanctioned a loan of £2,580. 
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AN OLD GLASGOW ARCHITECT 
ON SOME OLDER ONES. 


By Tuomas GILDARD, 


Honorsary MEMBER OF THE GLASGOW ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Wal, 


N ‘‘ Greek ’’ Thomson I spoke at consider- 

able length in session 1887-8. 

History has immortalised‘ single-speech 
Hamilton,” and by a single poem some authors 
have achieved and merit a universal recogni- 
tion. And some Architects have had entrusted 
to them the designing of an important work, 
but who, nevertheless, have failed to build 
with it for themselves even ‘‘a local’’ reputa- 
tion ‘‘and aname.’’ George Murray was the 
Architect of the City Hall, but beyond this I 
know nothing of him professionally, except that, 
aS was customary in his time with some 
Architects, he had evening classes in which he 
taught drawing to clerks of works and foreman 
wrights and masons. The City Hall being 
built over part of the Bazaar, and, not having a 
street frontage, makes no pretention to Archi- 
tecture as a Fine Art in its elevations, their chief 
feature being the great lintels carrying the Hall 
over that much which it covers of the area of 
the Bazaar. Those were the days before daring 
things were ventured by cast iron, malleable 
iron or steel; and those stone lintels, to this 
day so admirably serving their purpose, attest 
not only the skill of the Architect, but likewise 
the excellent workmanship of James Govan, 
the builder. An ordinary tenement in Candle- 
riggs was altered so as to give access bya 
passage and staircase, which I fear would 
scarcely comply with present legal require- 
ments. The Hall within possesses several 
excellences : it has abundance of daylight, and 
Madame Titiens and Mr. Dickens spoke to Mr. 
Carrick favourably of its acoustics. Of late 
years there has been expressed some dissatis- 
faction with the height, the ‘‘ why” whereof is 
not as ‘‘plain as way to parish church,” but 
raising the ceiling might raise also the sound. 
The ceiling, with its disposition and depth of 
panelling, has an almost Classic severity. The 
decoration of the wall surface depends upon 
the painter. It was first in the hands of D. R. 
Hay, who painted it Sicilian marble, filling the 
space between the windows with arabesques 
in lapis-laxuli. In each panel of the ceiling 
was a piece of polygonal patch-work, 
the colour and arrangement of. which 
brought too. vividly to remembrance the 
chequered motley of a harlequin. The pro- 
portion of the windows had long been an eye- 
sore to Mr. Carrick, and when he kad an 
opportunity he overcame it by placing casement 
windows in front almost flush with the wall, 
and which, by being narrower and “ finished ”’ 
with architrave, frieze, and cornice, have an 
appearance of greater height, also dignity, as 
the ‘‘finishing” hitherto had been a mere 
corner-bead. These casements have also a 
utilitarian purpose, the space» between them 
and the outer windows being sufficient to allow 
of an ingenious mode of ventilation, and, as 
they are glazed in a low-tone colour, they serve 
as a ‘‘blind”’ screening from the spectatorium 
the chilling, cheerless look out of a dark winter 
sky. In the semi-circular heads of the case- 
ments are the armorial bearings of, besides the 
Nation, the City, &c., the University, the 
Trades’ House, Hutchesons’ Hospital, and 
other local institutions. Originally the Plat- 
form was on the south side, but it was removed 
to its present position, the east end, by the 
earlier John Baird, to whom the Hall is also 
indebted for its present roof, a masterpiece of 
carpentry. 

_ The present frontispiece towards Candleriggs 
is by Mr. Carrick, and, in my judgment, 
is well conceived for its purpose—dignified 
as well as correct in its composition, and 
pure without being effeminate in its detail. 
One of our oldest and most experienced 
architects, once said to me, speaking of this ele- 
vation, ‘‘ Mr. Carrick had a grand STIPlOngaty welt 
may be fairly questioned whether a Public Hall, 
especially one of such capacity as the City 
Hall, Glasgow, should be up a stair, but there 
need be no question as to the manner in which 
Mr. Carrick, by his large Entrance Hall, grand 


staircase, and long and wide Crush Room, readily 


communicating with the Hallof the Bazaar, also 
other ‘‘ vomitories,’’ as the ancient Romans 
called them, provided for the safety and con- 
venience of the public. The ingeniously- 
designed communication between the old and 
the new staircase is due to the skill of my 
friend and colleague, Mr. MacBean. 

A James Watt, who died in Glasgow in 1832, 
was Architect of various public buildings—of 
which, however, I know nothing—a member of 
the Philosophical Society, and member and 
treasurer of the Dilettante Society, when this 
was founded. My friend, Mr. Baird, was in 
his early professional life in the employment of 
a Mr. Watt, but whether or not it was this 
gentleman I do not know. 

There was a Mr. Fisher, with whom Mr. 
Baird was some time, who did much excellent 
tenement work on which he bestowed very 
careful detail. 

About the timeofthe Free Church Disruption, 
Mr. Black and Mr. Salmon, each of whom had 
been separately in business, entered into co- 
partnery. During the partnership they designed 
Saint Matthew's and Saint Mark’s Free 
Churches, Glasgow; the Parish Church, Ar- 
drossan ; Irvine Free Church; alarge Warehouse 
near the head of the west side of Miller Street, 
and much general work; and before it was 
entered into, Mr. Black had been Architect of 
the buildings fronting Royal Exchange Square 
on north and south, and returning into Queen 
Street ; also of other large and important Ware- 
houses; the City of Glasgow Bank, Virginia 
Street (taken down some years ago); Knox 
Church, Surrey Street (not yet finished) ; Hafton 
House, Dunoon, &c., and after it was dissolved, 
Mr. Salmon renovated the interior of Paisley 
Abbey, and to its exterior added a Porch, and 
the restoration of a Transept Gable. He also 
designed Middle Free Church, Paisley; the 
Mechanics’ Institution; the Victoria Free 
Church, Glasgow; the British Linen Com- 
pany’s Banking Office, Greenock, and several 
smaller Churches, Villas, etc. He likewise laid 
out for feuing the considerable estates of 
Dennistoun and Plantation. Mr. Salmon 
latterly assumed as partners his son and Mr. 
Ritchie, one of his principal assistants. In the 
time of this triumvirate there were in progress, 
or being finished, the Deaf and Dumb Institu- 
tion, Bluevale Church, and the British Linen 
Banking Company's Branch Office in Eglinton 
Street; also Middle Free Church, Greenock ; 
and Woodilee Asylum, Lenzie. 

Robert Reid had been asked, ‘‘as a gentle- 
man of acknowledged ability,”’ to engage in the 
competition for being Architect of the Jail. A 
Robert Reed was Architect of Saint George’s 
Church, Edinburgh. 

Thomas Burns’ name is chiefly associated 
with the designing of several of the quoad sacra 
Churches built shortly before the Disruption. 
Perhaps Mr. Burns’ principal work is the Free 
Church Normal School. An addition was 
made to this building some years ago froma 
design by Messrs. Douglas & Stevenson. 

On the 30th April, 1824 (this is not “ fifty,” 
but seventy years ago), the foundation stone of 
the first building in London Street was laid 
with great masonic ceremonial. The London 
Street Architect was John Weir, and, although 
the date is anterior to the half-century imposed 
upon me, there is, perhaps, some excuse for 
rescuing an almost forgotten name, more 
especially as the London Street buildings were 
considered, when new from his hand, to be 
worthy of a stipulation ‘‘ that the style of build- 
ings is not to be altered without the consent of 
the Commissioners, whom failing, of the Town 
Council.” Mr. Weir’s elevations showed an 
excellence in design of tenements to which the 
Glasgow folk had doubtless hitherto been 
unaccustomed. 

About fifty years ago the National Bank 
competition engaged the attention of several of 
the local leading Architects. The design chosen 
was that of Gibson & Macdougall, London. 

In 1855 twelve gentlemen, most of whom 
were Architects, opened an Exhibition of Archi- 
tecture and its Accessories in Bath Street. 
The Exhibition was wealthy in its display, but 
in its financial result a miserable failure. 

Some of the Edinburgh Architects contempo- 
raneous with, at least, David Hamilton, were 
Hamilton, Playfair, Elliot, Gillespie-Grahame, 
Rhind, Bryce, and Kemp. Hamilton was 


Architect of that masterpiece in Greek Art, the 
High School, also of the Burns Monument, 
and of the Burns Monument, Alloway, both of 
Greek Architecture. Playfair designed a 
grand Greek building, the Royal Institution, 
and the Quadrangle of the University, no 
less excellent, in Roman. Elliot was Architect 
of Waterloo Place, with its Bridge, remark- 
able above for its beautiful Screen, and 
below for its magnificent span; also of 
that singularly picturesque castellated pile 
Calton Jail—as seen from the railway 
platform at the Post Office, a composition 
worthy of the genius of Turner. Glasgow is 
indebted to Elliot’s son for that charming com- 
position and admirably detailed work, the 
Royal Bank, with its accompanying arches. 
The Greeks knew the arch, although they did 
not employ it; but if they had used it, they 
would likely have applied it in the way adopted 
by Elliot. George Bell, of Clarke & Bell, was 
in the younger Elliot’s office a pupil and 
assistant. 
the Assembly Hall, and of Saint Andrew’s 
Roman Catholic Chapel, Glasgow, a building 
so much in advance of the Gothic of the time 
that when it wascompleted it was ‘‘ the observed 
of all observers.’’ Khind was Architect of the 
Commercial Bank, also of the Commercial 
Bank, Glasgow, and of the Glasgow Scott 
Monument. Bryce, like his brother John, of 
Glasgow, had been reared in the Elizabethan 
or Jacobean style, but he latterly escaped it, 


and did some work in Italian, the detail of — 
which in purity and delicacy is perhaps equal © 


to that of Barry. The offices of the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund on the west side of Saint 
Andrew’s Square, testify to this. The British 
Linen Company Bank, on the east side, and 
the prominently-placed Bank of Scotland in 
the old town, are both as beautifully detailed, 
but the former has its entablature broken over 
each column, and the other is deformed by 
broken pediments and by other contributions 
to, at least, the picturesque. Bryce excelled 
also in Gothic and Old Scottish, in which he 
was as vigorous as in Italian he was elegant. 
Rochead and Clarke, of Clarke & Bell, were 
pupils. Kemp, as 
Architect of the Scott Monument. 

In these brief notices I have trusted to my 
memory and observation, and, in a few in- 
stances, have been indebted to information 
received from one or two friends. In my 
opinions my judgment may have been at fault, 
but in all that I have said I have been actuated 
by honesty of purpose. 

I have bestowed more space upon David 
Hamilton than upon any other Architects, and 


this for two reasons: in the first place, he was. ° 


my apprentice-master; and secondly, notwith- 
standing the position which he occupied, I am 
not aware of anything hitherto having been 
written of him, except the newspaper notices 
at the time of his death and the article in the 
Architectural Publication Society’s Dictionary. 
Borrowing from Byron— 


“ Tllustrious Hamilton, hard would be his lot— 
His ‘prentice mentioned, and himself forgot.” 


A “FIND,” Which may prove to be valuable, 
has been made by labourers who, in quarrying 
stone at Letterkenny, Ireland, struck upon a 
quantity of silver ore.- An investigation will be 
made. 

A SMALL gauge Light Railway is about to be 
constructed along the coast from Sebastopol to 
Yalta. The new line will take to the shore 
after passing through Balaclava. The distance 
is about 80 miles, and there will be fourteen in- 
termediate stations and six extra platforms. 

IT is stated that several of the Railway Com- 
panies propose to place an automatic arrange- 


ment in their carriages, showing the name of — 


the next station at which the train stops. This 
is an improvement sadly needed, more especially 
upon the underground system. : 

At Denver a five-story building used as an 
Hotel has been wrecked byanexplosion. Half 
the building immediately collapsed, and many 
lives were lost. The explosion was due to a 
defect in the boilers of the steam-engine, and 
the débris took fire. 

Naples is to have Sea Paths capable of 
accommodating 4,000 persons, They are to 
be supplied with hot and cold water, so that 
they may be enjoyed at all times of the year. 


Gillespie-Grahame was Architect of © 


everyone knows, was — 


a So 
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_ Professional Items. 


_ ABERDEEN.—At a recent meeting of the 
Aberdeen County and Municipal Buildings 
Commissioners, a report by Mr. Kelly, Archi- 
tect, was read on the ventilation of the large 
Sheriff's Court-Room. The report stated that 
the room was amply provided with means for 
the outlet of air, but owing to the situation of 
the chamber and the surrounding buildings the 
inlet was insufficient for perfect ventilation. 
An additional air supply could be got, but with 
increased ventilation the heating of the room 
might be found insufficient during the winter 
months, and it was therefore decided that the 
present arrangement be tried for a winter. 

For the painting of the Court-House 
Buildings, the offer of Messrs. J. and S. Fyfe, 
£68 17s. 6d. was accepted. The next lowest 
offer was £77, and the highest £104 ros. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee in 
connection with the University Extension move- 
ment, has been held to consider as to the pro- 
posed new appeal to the public for additional 
contributions for the completion of the extension 
scheme. The estimate shows that the remaining 
works consist of the Tower at the extremity of 
the North Wing, the South Wing and correspond- 
ing Tower, central block, front railings, and 
- gates, ventilation, fittings, and the alteration 
of old buildings and agricultural department, 
and that the total estimated cost, including 
Architect’s fees, and the present deficiency 
on sites, works contracted for, is £41,322. 
Sir William Henderson suggested that an entry 
of £8,500 for the proposed isolated front central 
block be omitted. It was agreed, however, to 
re-arrange the grouping of the various works yet 
to be undertaken, setting apart the central 
block as a portion that may be taken as supple- 
mentary to the rest. The re-arrangement, 
however, did not affect the total sum still con- 
sidered necessary, which remains at over 
£40,000. 

Plans of new Buildings of the aggregate value 
of about £14,000 have been sanctioned by the 
Town Council. They include a House in Rose- 
bery Street, valued at £3,490; a House in 
Queen’s Road, about £1,500; Houses at the 
corner of Holland Street and Hutcheon Street, 
£3,400; and in the Hardgate, £1,400. 

For the past four or five months workmen 
have been engaged in repairs on the Bridge of 
Dee. These have now been all but completed, 
and the appearance as well as the condition of 
the structure have been very considerably 
enhanced. Prior to the commencement of 
these works, the parapet on each side of the 
roadway was dilapidated in many places, and 
showed otherwise serious traces of disrepair. 
It had become considerably bent outwards— 
on‘the east side it was as much as five inches 
on the whole length, off the straight. The 
surface walls below the parapet level were 
greatly out of order. The work has been 
carried out under the direction of Mr. Dyack, 
Burgh Surveyor. The dilapidated stones have 
been replaced by new blocks of Elgin sand- 
stone, the bulged parts of the surface walls 
have been repaired, and both parapets were 
taken down and rebuilt. 


Ayr.—On Wednesday night the fourth and 
last Panel of the Burns Statue was unveiled at 
Ayr by Mr. Wallace Bruce, lately American 
Consul at Edinburgh. The Panel, which is the 
gift of American admirers of the poet, is the 
work of an American sculptor, Mr. George 
Bessel, New York, and represents the parting 
of Burns and Highland Mary. 


BeLFast. —Immediately adjoining the 
Ormeau Bridge, the new entrance to Ormeau 
Park consists of two pairs of carriage entrance 
_ gates, each 14 ft. wide, and two side gates for 
foot passengers, each 6 ft. wide. The central 
feature of the design is a massive stone pier 
rising to a height of almost 17 ft., enriched with 
pilasters set on the angles, having moulded and 
carved caps and bases, surmounted by a cornice 
moulded and enriched, terminating with a rich 
coronal carried on elaborately enriched scroll 
work. The effect of contrast of straight line 
and curve, and the proper balance of plain 
surface and elaborate enrichment, has been 
studied with good effect. The ironwork has 
been designed by Messrs. Brown &-Co., whilst 


they have had the assistance of a local Archi- 
tect, Mr. W. Gilliland, Royal Avenue, 
Belfast, who has designed the general arrange- 
ment of the entrance and the stonework. 


BISHOPBRIGGS.—Plans have been submitted 
to the Cadder School Board for the extension 
of the Public School. One plan provides 
accommodation for 288 children at a cost of 
£2,600, while the other gives 120 additional 
places at a cost of 1,140. At the first 
ordinary meeting of the Board the plans will be 
discussed. 


BrouGuty Frerry.—The four windows of 
the East Aisle of St. Stephen’s Parish Church, 
Broughty Ferry, have just been filled with 
stained glass by Messrs. Morris & Co., from 
designs by Sir. Edward Burne Jones. The 
subjects are—‘‘ The Angel appearing to the 
Shepherds,”’ ‘‘ The Adoration,” ‘‘ Christ bless- 
ing Little Children,’’ and ‘‘ The Last Supper,”’ 
each of which occupies a panel in the centre of 
the windows, the parts above and below being 
filled with foliage, and the lower part having a 
a scroll containing a suitable legend. 


CroMER.—The new Hotel de Paris has been - 


erected from designs by Messrs. George J. and 
F. W. Skipper, of Norwich. The Hotel is a 
large structure, with an extensive frontage 
commanding the sea. Its front is bold. A 
Tower, five storys high, crowned by a copper 
Dome, forms the central feature, and at each 
end is a projecting octagonal Turret. The 
whole building is carried out in red brick, 
richly ornamented. The columns at the en- 
trance under the Tower, are of Cornish granite, 
with elaborate stonework for their upper parts. 
Mr. J. S. Smith, of Norwich, was the builder. 


DARLINGTON.—It has been decided by the 
Darlington Board of Guardians that in the 
structural alterations of the Workhouse, which 
will have to be carried out in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Government In- 
spector, the children be provided for outside 
the Workhouse, under the Cottage Home 
system. The present offices of the Board are 
to be offered for sale and new ones erected. 


Dersy.—At a meeting of the Derby School 
Board it was decided to enlarge the Ashbourne 
Road School, the Architects to be Messrs. 
Naylor and Sale, and the tender of Mr. Parker, 
builder, for £5,740 was accepted for the work. 
It was stated that the Architect’s estimate was 
£6,090, and that the tenders varied from £5,740 
to £6,215. 


DoucLas.—We learn that the total cost of 
the new Church of St. Matthew will be £8,000, 
and it is to replace the historic edifice in the 
Market Place. The Foundation Stone was 
laid on Thursday last by the Governor Sir West 
Ridgeway. 


DownHam (Norfolk).—A richly-carved oak 
Chancel Screen, of fifteenth century character, 
has been placed in the parish Church of St. 
Leonard. There is a wide central Doorway, 
with gates of hammered metal-work, designed 
by Mr. Thomas Garrett, A.R.I.B.A., Percy 
Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. The sides are 
panelled and traceried, and the transoms are 
carved. There are two open bays above these, 
on the north and south sides respectively of 
the Doorway. The carving upon the main 
cornice is delicate in treatment, and the whole 
is surmounted by a pierced cresting. Messrs. 
Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter, carried out the 
work. 


DuNDEE.—At a meeting of the Academies 
Committee of Dundee School Board, the Archi- 
tect submitted plans for two rooms in Morgan 
Academy, to be used for modelling and for 
drawing and painting from the antique and the 
life. The accommodation would be equal to 
20 or 30 students, and the cost of the work 
about £600. It was agreed to recommend the 
Board to adopt the plans. 


DunLAvVIN (Ireland).—After being closed for 
a period of about three months for repairs the 
Parish Church was re-opened on Wednesday 
last. The Architect was’ Mr. J. J. O. Ramsay, 
and the contractors Messrs. E. & M. Roche, of 
Dunlavin, 


ExETER.—We give the results of the recent 
examinations by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment of the students of the Exeter Schools of 
Science and Art. Machine Construction and 
Drawing—Advanced, tst—Samuel L. Glenn’ 
Elementary passed—Bernard J. Lacon; Fair 
—Frederick L. Stickland. Building Construc- 
tion—Advanced, 1st—Thomas F. Amery, Frank 
Shipway; 2nd—Gilbert J. F. Hookway, John 
W. Ware, Arthur G. Thomas, William Hardy, 
Alfred J. Collard, John B. Lee; Elementary 
passed—-Sydney F. C. Churchward, John H. 
Baker, Henry R. Crabb, William Denner; 
Fair—Leonard T. Bryan, Reginald W. Thomas, 
Evelyn J. Moxey. Architecture, 1st—Charles 
J. Bulgin, Joseph E. Orchard. Design— 
Advanced, 1st—John Shapland; Elementary 
2znd—Charles F. Townsend. 


FarsLey.—The competitive plans for a new 
Village Board School, capable of accommo- 
dating 360 children, sent in by six different 
firms of Architects, have been examined. A 
final selection was left over to a subsequent 
meeting. 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.—A new Congregational 
Church was opened on Thursday, at Grange- 
over-Sands. The building is in the Gothic style 
and is one of the finest in Grange. The work 
has been carried out by Mr. J. Thomas, of 
Grange, from designs by Mr. E. H. Dawson, 
A.R.I.B.A., of Lancaster. 


GRASMERE.—A memorial to the late incum- 
bent of Grasmere Church, is to take the form 
of a new Lancet Window in the Tower, filled 
with stained glass; the re-flagging of the Tower 
floor, with Font placed in the centre, and new 
balustered and carved oak Screen across the 
Tower, next the Church: The work will be 
carried out under the supervision of, and from 
designs by, Messrs. Austin & Paley, Architects, 
of Lancaster. 


HinckKLey.—A loan of £4,000 is to be raised 
for a Permanent Hospital. The plans have 
been prepared by Mr. Simpson, of Leicester. 


HoLyHEAD.—In consequence of the recent 
scarcity of water and the growing needs of the 
town and neighbourhood, the Holyhead Water 
Works Company has decided to construct a 
New Reservoir. It will be the third open 
reservoir, and will cover an area of 24 acres. 
The cost, including site, will be £5,000. The 
contract has been let to Messrs. Holme & King, 
of Liverpool. ; 


Hutu.—St. Wilfrid’s Catholic Church, which 
is being erected on the Boulevard, Hessle Road, 
has been designed in the Early Decorated style 
of Gothic Architecture, and will consist of Nave, 
with North and South Aisles. At the end of 
each Aisle is an octagonal-ended side Chapel, 
the roof of which will be groined. The Aisles 
will be lighted by ten large three-light traceried 
windows, the Clerestory of the Nave by the 
same number, but rather less in size. The 
Sanctuary will have four lofty two-light 
traceried windows, whilst the roof over the 
Sacrarium will be groined in such a manner as 
will suit colour decoration in the future. The 
Nave is divided on either side from the Aisles 
by arcades of five bays, with moulded arches 
resting on clusters of polished red granite shafts, 
with moulded bases and carved capitals. The 
front of the Church is of a very elegant and 
elaborate design, and the richly worked and 
carved stone in the traceried windows, strings, 
buttresses, copings, is relieved with rich red 
bricks. There is a large working Sacristy, with 
heating Vault below, from which it is proposed 
to warm the Church with piping on the high- 
pressure system. The accommodation provides 
for about 600 adults, and the contract for the 
building has been let to Messrs. Colley & Levitt 
for the sum of £2,895. The Church has been 
designed by and will be carried out under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Smith, Broderick & 
Lowther, Architects, of Hull. The foundation 
stone will be laid on Saturday next. 


LincoLn.—The new Wing to the Arboretum, 
has been laid out according to plans prepared 
by Mr. H. E. Milner, of Westminster, and 
the total cost of the works carried out has 
been about £1,000, 
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KILMARNOCK.—Mr. Robert Blackwood, at 
present Water Manager to the Corporation, has 
been appointed to the office of Burgh Surveyor, 
at a salary of {150 per annum. 


LANCASTER.—The Bowerham Lane Infant 
School—the first School erected under the 
auspices of the Lancaster School Board—has 
been opened by the Mayor of Lancaster. The 
School is built from plans by Mr. R. Walker, 
Windermere, accepted by the Board after com- 
petition. It is a solid looking building, but not 
entirely devoid of ornamentation, and meets 
the requirement of the Education Department. 
The main School Room is lofty and admirably 
lighted and ventilated. “The School is lined 
with salt-glazed pricks, the upper part of the 
walls being lightly coloured. The floors are of 
wood block, and the internal woodwork is of 
pitch pine. The School is furnished with 
Bennett’s dual desks, and the heating and ven- 
tilation is on the most approved principle. The 
work has been carried out by the following 
firms :—Masonry, Mr. W. Warbrick ; joinery, 
Mr. W. Huntington; slating and plastering, 
Mr. T. Till; plumbing, Mr. Kay ; painting 
and glazing, Messrs. Meadowcreft & Sons; 
heating, Messrs. A. Seward & Co.; ventilation, 
Messrs. Kershaw & Co. The total cost, in- 
cluding site, furnishing, boundary walls, and 
Architect’s commission, has been £4,541. The 
accommodation provided is for 302 children. 
The site is sufficiently extensive to accommo- 
date a Mixed School for 7oo children, which 
will eventually be carried out and will stand in 
front of the present School. The competitive 
plans were for the full scheme. 


LEICcESTER.—From plans prepared by Mr. 
Goddard, of Leicester, considerable repairs and 
restorations are to be carried out at St. Leonard’s 
Church, which was built in1876. About £2,000 
is to be laid out. 


LLANDINORWY, CARNARVON. — The Parish 
Church, which has been closed since Sept. 12th 
last year, for alterations and repairs, has now 
been re-opened. The cost of the restoration 
amounts to over £700. The building has been 
partly re-floored, the roof and windows repaired, 
and the whole of the woodwork cleaned and 
varnished, and the walls coloured and _ sten- 
cilled. The Sanctuary floor has been laid with 
costly ornamental tiles, the gift of Mr. Trevor 
C. Hughes. An Organ Chamber has been 
built, and a new Organ by Bishop and Sons, 
London, has been placed therein. 


Mytanp.—Designed and built by Mr. Locke, 
of Colchester, for the Colchester Wesleyan 
Circuit, the new Chapel at Myland was opened 
on Thursday last. The total cost has been £640. 


NEWHAVEN.—Not a penny has been spent on 
unnecessary Architectural ornament to the new 
School erected by the Newhaven School Board 
which was opened on Thursday last, but the 
building is a substantial one, and attention has 
been paid to the necessary amount of light and 
ventilation. There is accommodation for 267 
children. The contract price of the building 
was £1,930. Messrs. Clayton & Black, of 
Brighton, were the Architects, and Messrs. 
Peters & Son, of Horsham, the builders; while 
the heating is by Mr. John Grundy, and the 
ventilation by Messrs. Kite & Co., of London. 


NeEwry.—Spacious new Schools, situate on 
the Downshire Road, have been formally opened. 
The buildings consist of two wings—one the 
residence of the principal, and the School 
proper. There are three Classrooms. The 
ceilings are lofty, and the windows high and 
broad, with four large ventilators in the roof. 
The cost of the building is over £2,000. Mr. 
W. J. Watson, C.E., M.R.LA., was the Archi- 
tect, and Mr. Alexander Wheelan, the builder. 


PETERHEAD.—In connection with the carry- 
ing out of the work authorised by the Peterhead 
Harbour Act, 1894, the Trustees propose to 
borrow the sum of £46,000 from the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners. Sir A. M. Rendel, 
K.C.1.E., Engineer, has been instructed to 
report on the harbours and the proposed im- 
provements, with Mr. James Barron, C.E,, 
Aberdeen, the Engineer to the Harbour 
Trustees. It is anticipated that the works con- 
templated may be commenced immediately 
after the herring fishing season closes. 
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Work to be Executed, 


Classroom and alterations, Bromp- 
ton-on-Swale bh a ors 
Dwellings and Stable, Stretford... 


Alterations, Forest Gate School. . 
Fish Market Buildings, Plymouth 
Trial Borings, Nottingham 

Underground Lavatory, Glasgow 


Additions to Albert Institute, 
Windsor... ats oh 
Dwelling Houses, St. Rollox 


Cart Shed, Lytham, Lancs 
Two Shelters, Lytham, Lancs. .. 
House and Shop, Morley .. 


Alterations, Board School, Bettws 
(Wales) an a5 ce 
Sewer Pipes 


Arched Coverering over River 
Medlock ©... ag Sc a 

Sewage Tank.. ts 

Three Houses, Barnet 

1,000 Tons Granite 


Two Shops and Houses, Esh, nr. 
Durham eA a ce 

Lengthening Culvert, &c., 
Hastings .. at xh He 

Boiler House, &c., Rugby 


House and Office, Armagh.. 


Street Improvement Works, 
Reddish 5 ve fis ot 
House and Four Cottages, Brad- 
shaw .. ate Ge er oe 
Additions to Sanatorium, Lan- 
caster... * ae 30 Au 
Underground Convenience, Isling- 
ton, N. 53 an an ais 
806 Tons of Granite, Pontefract .. 
Levelling, Paving, &c., Pontefract 
Boundary Walls, Sheds, &c., Leeds 


Excavating and Leyelling Hill 

End, St. Albans .. me So 
School, Malin (Ireland) $2 
Post Office, Victoria Docks, E. .. 


Schools, Haworth 


Additional Classrooms, Faversham 
street Schools, Bradford a 
Intercepting Sewer, Keighley 


2,750 ards Cast Iron Pipes, 


Keighley 
Waterworks, Nidd Valley . . 


Pier, Dunheath, Caithness 

Blocks of Dwellings. . 

Cast Iron Pipe (494 yds), Plymouth 
Road Work, Compton Gifford 


Paving Works, Hove ag fie 
Painting Infirmary, Camberwell... 


School Extensions, Llanwomw .. 


Engine House and Alterations, 
Workhouse, Bromley-by-Bow .. 
Machine Shop, &c., Rugby 


Railway and Works in connection 
with the Talla Scheme ., wis 

Heating Apparatus, Darmouth- 
park-hill, N... we a5 ce 

Residence, Stanningby 

Police Station, Aberkenfig 

Additions, &c., Barry Dock 
Police Station : J4 ey 

Repairs and Materials, Liverpool 


Drainage Works, Felixstowe 


Additional Aqueduct, Loch 
Katrine 2 ae an re 
Schools, Wilmington, Kent 


Lecture Hall and Technical 
Schools, West Hartlepool 
Hopper Barge, South Shields 


Drainage and Street Works, 
Heywood .. x oe 
Schools, Harpfield .. 


Church Extensions, Swindon 


Underground Convenience, 
Limehouse ., o iG 


Mortuary, Coroner's Court, &c... 
New Station Buildings, Wrangaton 


Laying Sewers, &c., Devizes 


Houses (32 and 28), Blaengarw 


Additions to Whiteley Wood 
Board School Ee ce on 

Branch Line to Manchester Ship 
Canal 

School Buildings, Plaistow, Essex 

Hospital and Reception Wards, 
Whittingham a an 

Schools, Enfield, London, N. 


House, Bourne End 
Shop and Houses, Belfast... 
Shop and House, Sunday's Well, 
ork .. Ab <i ia i 
Club House, Leeds .. ee ee 
Alterations to Shop Premises, 
Peterborough ait 5 oe 
Additions, All Saints’ Church, 
Pontardawe,. 


New Chancel, St. Colombus’ 
Church, Middlesboro’ Bn 


For Whom, 


Stretford Urban District 
Council... ae 0 
Managers of the School 
District a te 
Sutton Harbour Im- 
provement Co. 
Nottingham Corp. 


Glasgow Police Com- 
mission .. : oA 


The Committee... =o 
Glasgow Police Com- 

mission .. bc ae 
Lytham Urban Council 
Lytham Urban Council 
Mr. Charles Scarth 


Llandilofawr Sch. Board 
Rugby Urban District 

Council... 50 od 
Manchester Corporation 


Do. do. 
Thomas Smith .. te 
Romford Urban District 

Council... “ib aa 
Esh Co-operative Socy. 


Rural District Council... 


Rugby Urban District 
Council .. Me og 


Council .. an 


Reddish Urban District 


Sanitary Committee 


Vestry of St. Mary, 
Islington Si cig 
Urban District Council 


Leeds ‘Union 


Hertfordshire Lun. Asy. 


H.M, Works and Public 
Buildings A ate 
Haworth School Board 


Bradford School Board 
Corporation 


” 


County Boro’ of Brad- 
ford ie oh aA 

County Council of Caith- 
mess: as a A 

London County Council 


Borough of Plymouth.. 
Urban District Council 


Urban District Council 
Guardians 


Llanwornw Sch. Board 
Stepney Union.. 


Willans and Robinson 
ILtde) ae ag Ae 
Edinburgh and District 
Water Trust Hie 
Guardians, St. Pancras.. 


Glamorgan Cty. Council 
” ” 

War Department 

District Council.. 


Glasgow Corporatio 
Waterworks .. a 
School Board 


Technical 
Committee .. ae 

Corporation of South 
Shields .. of aie 

Corporation ti 


Instruction 


Stoke-on-Trent School 
Board .. of . 
St. Mark’s Church 


Limehouse Board of 
Works .. a r 


Ditto do. 
G.W. Railway 


Urban District Council 


Pwllearn Building Club 


Sheffield School Board 
Lancashire and Yorks 

Railway .. ae ag 
West Hall School Board 
Lanes. Asylum Board. . 
Enfield School Board .. 
T. C. J. Williams 


Leeds Liberal Club 
House Company, Ltd. 
Mrs. Fox .. ES 25 


Arthur Gilbertson 


From Whom Forms of Tender 
can be obtained. 


Clarke and Moscrop, Architects, 
Darlington. 

Frank Whitworth, Clerk, Old 
Trafford. 

G. H. Lough, 45, Upper North- 
street, Poplar, 

T. Wolferstan, Sec., 22, Princess- 
square, Plymouth. 

S. G. Johnson, Town Clerk, Guild- 
hall, Nottingham. 


J. Lang, 64, Cochrane-st., Glasgow. 


Hon. Sec., Albert Inst,, Windsor. 
J. Lang, City Chambers, Glasgow. 


Chas, A. Myers, Clerk, Lytham. 

Chas. A. Myers, Clerk, Lytham. 

Offices of the Lane-side Mills, 
Morley. 


David J. Morris, Llandilo. 


D. G. Macdonald, Rugby. 
W- Hy. Talbot, Town Hall, Man- 
chester. 


Do. do. 
W. H. Mansbridge, Barnet. 


Geo, Bailey, South-street, Romford. 

Society’s Offices, Esh, near Dur- 
ham, 

A. R. Inskipp, 11, Wellington-sq., 
Hastings. 
. M. Wratislaw, Clerk, Council 
Offices, Rugby. 

Robert Watt, Architect, 77a, Vic- 
toria-street, Belfast. 


T. H. Duckworth, Council Offices, 
Houldsworth Inst., Reddish. 

Hostall and Williams, 15, George- 
street, Halifax, 

John Cook, Boro. Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Lancaster. 

J._Patten Barber, Vestry Hall, 
Upper-street, Islington, N. 

A. Oddy, Town Hall, Pontefract. 

A. Oddy, Town Hall, Pontefract. 
J. King, Union Offices, East-parade, 
Leeds. 5 
P.W. Dumville, Hertfordshire Asy., 
St. Albans. 

John M’Cullagh, Malin, Ireland. 

Reg. R. Brett, Office of Works, 12, 
Whitehall-place, 5. W. 

W. and J. B. Bailey, Architects, 
Basford and Keighley. 

J. A. Palmer,'School Board Office, 
Manor-row, Bradford 

W. H. Hopkinson, Municipal-build- 
ings, Keighley. 

W. H. Hopkinson, Municipal-build- 
ings, Keighley. 

W. T. M’Gowen, Town Hall, Brad- 
ford. 


James Brims, County Clerk, Thurso, 
H. de la Hooke, Spring-gardens, 
S.W. 


G. D. Bellamy, 6a, Courtney-street, 
Plymouth. 4 

R. Handford Worth, Lower Comp- 
ton-road, Compton Gifford. 

H. Endacott, Town Hall, Hove. 

C. S. Stevens, Guardians’ Offices, 
29, Peckham-rd., S.E. 

S. Shipton, Clerk, Penrhiwceiber, 
Glamorgan. 

S. A. Lewis, Barnes-street, Com- 
mercial-road, E. 

,Sec., Willans and Robinson, Ltd. 
Picton House, Thames Ditton. 

Wm. Boyd, Royal Exchange, Edin 
burgh 

A. A. Millward, Vestry Hall, 
Pancras-road, N.W. 

H. Hodgson, 27, Kirkgate, Bradford- 

T. Mansel Franklen, Glamorgan 
Cty. Offices, Westgate-st., Cardiff. 

T. Mansel Franklen, Glamorgan 
Cty. Offices, Westgate-st., Cardiff. 

Capt. F. M. Glubb, Rupert-lane 
Barracks, Liverpool. 

T. B. Jennings, Clerk, Town Hall, 
Felixstowe. 


J. D. Marwick, 45, John-st., Glasgow 

C. R. Rowlatt, Clerk, Wilmington 
School Board. 

J. W. Brown, Municipal-buildings, 
West Hartlepool. 

J. Moore Hayton, Court-buildings, 
South Shields. 

A. B. Pilling, Town Clerk's Office, 
Heywood. 

W. T. Copeland, School Board 
Offices, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Temple Moore, Architect, 39, Old 
Queen-street, West., S.W. 

S. G. Ratcliff, District Offices, 
White Horse-street, Commercial- 
road East, E. 

Ditto. do. 

G. K. Mills, Sec., Paddington 
Station, W. 

F. G. Billingham, Boro, Surveyor, 
Devizes. 

Evan Griffiths, Secretary, Inter- 
national Colliery Offices, Blam- 
garw, R.S.O., Glam. .- 

. F. Moss, Offices of the Board, 
Sheffield. 

C. W. Bailey, Sec., Hunt’s Bank, 
Manchester, 

Offices, Broadway, Stratford, E. 

Simpson and Duckworth, Rich- 
mond-chambers, Blackburn. 

N. Hepworth, School Board Offices, 
Court House, Enfield, N. 


,Joseph Sawyer, 63, Chancery-lane, 
W.C 


W. J. Moore, Whitehall-buildings, 
Ann-street, Belfast. 


Arthur Hill, 22, George-st., Cork. 

Windsor Thorpe, 22a, Commercial- 
street, Leeds. 

J._G. Stallebrass, North - street, 
Peterborough. 

E. H. Lingin Barker, 146, St. Owen 
street, Hereford. 


R. Lofthouse & Son, Architects, 


Middlesborough. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN — continued. 
Delve. Work to be Executed. From Whom. From Meg LS ety 
ee, - 26: Sl eae 4 ——_—_———_ E 4 =a 
_ Additions to Academy, Fraser- | 
burgh, N.B. « oe ae —- | James Souttar. : a! 
| — Stores, Burnley Massey's Burnley Brew- | Thomas Bell, Architect, 14, Grim- 
ery Co., Ltd. .. coe shaw-street, Burnley. 
= Stables, Guy-street, Burnley ee | Hitchon, Son, and Lancaster, 46, 
Manchester-road, Burnley. _ 
_ Additions to Schools, Great Cres- | 89 —— W.R. Goulder, The Priory, Great 
| singham mc on wa = Cressingham. . 
| = Church and School, Nunhead,S.E. Methodist New Con- Robert Clamp, Architect, Woking. 
| nection .. es ee bl 
_ | Residence, Peterboro’ Mr. T. H. Watson .. | M. Hall, Architect, Huntly-grove, 
Peterboro. 
= Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. J. H. Duddington.. | M. Hall, Architect, Huntly-grove, 
4 Peterboro, 
— Levelling, Llandaff. . x Ke Llandaff Parish Council J. R. Buckley, Chairman, Llandaff. 
| — Residence, Paley-road, Bowling.. _—— Empsall and Clarkson, 55, Tyrrell- 
street, Bradford 
! 
| iu = > = 
COMPETITIONS. 
| 
Date : 
Designs to Designs required. Amount of Premium. By whom Advertised. 
be sent in. ey at 
|| Aug. 31 Board-room and Offices,, &c., 
| | Stow-hill oe ae “s Not stated. Committee 
| Sept. 7 | School Buildings, Houghton Regis | —— C. Crighton Benning, Town Clerk’s 
| | Office, Dunstable 
#628 Sewerage and Sewage Disposal | £ro.. Hartley Wintney Rural District 
Scheme, Hartley Wintney, Hants | S Council ‘ 
Nov. 9 Sewerage Scheme, Marlboro, #100 FE. Llewellyn Gwillim, Town Clerk, 
\ Wilts .. : 3 Be | Marlborough, 
TarLaNnpD.—New Public School Buildings 


were opened recently by Sir John F. Clark, of 
Tillypronie. The Architects were Messrs. 
Jenkins and Marr, Aberdeen. The building is 
in one complete block, fronting southwards, 
and forms a striking feature in the village. The 
Schoolmaster’s dwelling housa has also been 
enlarged. 


TyLpESLEY.—In accordance with an order 
from the Education Department the managers 
of the Church Schools have decided to erect a 
new School on land already in their possession, 
to accommodate 521 scholars. The total cost 
of the new School, including heating and fur- 
nishing, is estimated at £2,100. 


Worksop.—St. Cuthbert’s College, Worksop, 
is to be dedicated on September 4th. The 
College is one of the famous ‘ Woodard 
Schools,” and the inclusive charge for board 
and education will not exceed some five-and- 
twenty guineas a year. The first stone of the 
College was laid on September 4th, 1890. 
Since then the work has gone on steadily, and 
the West Wing has been built and furnished. 
It contains Libraries, Class Rooms, Masters’ 
Rooms, Provost’s Lodgings, and Dormitories 
for 200 boys. The Great Hall and Ante Hall 
are finished; so are the Kitchens and Offices 
for servants, sufficient for a School of 400 boys. 
Underneath these are Cellars, and an extensive 
series of Basement Rooms, which may be 
adapted for many purposes. Much is still 
required before the scheme will be complete. 
There is no fitting building for a temporary 
Chapel, the Laundry is unfinished, and a 
Headmaster’s House is also required. These 
works will cost £4,000 


WESTON-SuPER-MARE —A special committee 
meeting of the Council has been held at the 
Town Hall, “to take into consideration the 
appointment of a consulting engineer, or 
Architects, or both, to prepare plans and speci- 
fications for, and to report upon, the proposed 
construction of a Low Water Pier, two Marine 
Lakes, and a Pavilion, and to report to the 
Council thereon.’’ It was proposed ‘ That 
this Committee of the whole Council recom- 
mend that the chairman be instructed to write 
to Sir Wolfe Barry, C.B., to ask if he would be 
prepared to advise the Council on the subject of 
the construction of the proposed Low Water 
Pier, two Marine Lakes, and a Pavilion. 
Should Sir Wolfe Barry be unable to advise the 
Council, the clerk be then instructed to write to 


Sir Douglas Fox, or Sir James Szlumper, or Mr. 
Mansergh.”’ 


FURTHER conferences have been held at 
St. Petersburg with reference to the scheme for 
the erection of new works for the supply of 
Russian railway requirements. Works are to 
be erected in Charkoff and several branch 
establishments in Poland 


| accommodate over 1,700 persons. 


Trade and Craft. 


HOUSING THE WORKING CLASSES. 


An important scheme for relieving the over- 
crowding among the working classes at 
Plymouth, which, next to Liverpool, is the 
most crowded town in the Kingdom, was 
inaugurated when the Mayor laid the Founda- 
tion Stone of a Workmen’s Colony of Houses 
which the Plymouth Corporation has decided 
to erect under the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act. The dwellings will consist of 
Cottages and Flats, which are to be let at rents 
varying from 2s. gd. to 5s. 6d. a week, and will 
The total 
cost of this scheme, including land, will be 
£51,000. 


RAILWAY EXTENSION TO DARVEL. 


The engineers and contractors have had an 
unpleasant experience in the construction of 
this short branch of railway which extends 
between the present terminus at Newmilns and 
the lace manufacturing town of Darvel, a 
distance of little over two miles. Ata short 
distance from the terminus the section cuts 
through the centre of a steep bank of silt or 
mud, whichis little else than a quicksand. To 
uphold this bank a retaining wall has been 
built which, at its highest point, rises 34 feet 
above the surface way, and is 20 feet broad at 
the bottom, battering to 5 feet at the top. This 
wall is built of Ballochmyle freestone, bedded 
in cement, and notwithstanding its great weight 
and strength, there is apparently a stronger 
agency behind it, for already there are evident 
signs of the wall being crushed out by the 
enormous pressure of the bank behind. On 
this account the engineers have deemed it 
expedient to relieve the wall by cutting away a 
large portion of the top of the bank. In con- 
sequence of this difficulty the opening of the 
railway will be delayed and additional expense 
incurred. 


TWELVE PER CENT. REDUCTION ACCEPTED. 


The tinplate workers employed at Foxhole 
Works have resumed work at a reduction in 
wages of 12 per cent., and the operatives at 
Llandore Works returned to work at 12 per 
cent. below the standard. Upwards of 2,000 
tinplate workers in the Llanelly district are, 
however, still idle. 


TURNING PEAT INTO WOOL. 


A new industry has been commenced in the 
Huntingdonshire Fens. A Syndicate has settled 


| down upon a tract of peat land near to Ramsey, 


and is opening up works which are to turn 


| the peat of the Fens into antiseptic ‘‘ wool’’ for 


surgical use, and when compressed using it for 
turnery purposes, such as pianoforte legs, and 
even for such exceptional uses as machine bear- 
ings, axle boxes, &c. Land is being bought up 


wherever possible, and a contract has been 
secured by a local firm of builders for the erec- 
tion of extensive Factories at Holme, some 
seven miles from Peterborough. The peat is 
also being woven into cloth, varying in texture 
from the finest flannel for underwear to the 
coarsest matting. The fibre, contrary to what 
one would expect, can be bleached to snowy 
whiteness, and will dye any colour. 


NEW HIGHLAND RAILWAY. 


For a number of years past the residents in 
Inveraray and district have been making 
attempts from time to time to secure railway 
connection, and Mr. G- Wolfe Brenan, C.E., 
Oban, was commissioned to make a survey and 
report the probable cost of constructing the 
proposed line. It is expected that the survey 
will be completed next week. If the Glenfyne 
route be finally decided upon—and there seems 
to be every reason to believe that it will—the 
terminus will probably be at Cuil, where a pier 
will be constructed. At this place there is deep 
water close to the shore, and there is also good 
and safe.anchorage. Cuil is situated near the 
head of Lochfyne, on the west side, about seven 
miles from Inveraray by road, and four by 
water, and is on the lands of Ardkinlas. The 
north-west shore of Lochfyne, proposed for the 
terminus, was formerly part of the lands of the 
family of Macnaughton of Dunderave, and close 
by are the ruins of their ancient Castle. The 
line, as proposed, will proceed along the west 
side of Glenfyne to its head, and then sweep 
round in an easterly direction. Passing to the 
north of Meall-nan-Caora and the hill of 
Troisgeach, the line descends by the Dubh Eas, 
and will join the West Highland line some- 
where between Ardluie and Tarbert, on the 
west margin of Lochlomond. The length of 
the line will be about 20 miles. No serious 
engineering difficulties are anticipated. 


BUILDING AT ‘WALKER AND WALLSEND. 


A communication has been sent to the Estate 
and Property Committee of the Newcastle 
Corporation, by the Walker Urban District 
Council, giving particulars of houses built in 
the townships of Walker and Wallsend during 
the thirteen years from 1881 to 1894. The 
houses in flats numbered 295 at Walker and 
811 at Wallsend ; and the self-contained houses 
numbered 21 at Walker and 320 at Wallsend; 
the totals being 316 at Walker and 1,131 at 
Wallsend. At Walker, in the year 1883-4, the 
ground rent was increased from 24d. to 4d. per 
yard, exclusive of the cost of forming roads. 


WOOD PAVEMENT FOR BRISTOL. 


The majority of the central thoroughfares of 
Bristol have been laid with wood blocks in 
deference to the demands of the citizens, who 
complained of the noise occasioned by taking 
heavy traffic over granite pitching. At the 
present moment Clifton is receiving attention, 
the scheme being to have a wood-paved 
thoroughfare from the Museum to the Clifton 
Down Railway Station. Wood has already 
been laid along College Green as far as the 
Park Street Viaduct, but it was, of course, im- 
practicable to adopt it on the severe gradient 
in Park Street, and for a similar reason the 
macadamised road beyond the Clifton Down 
Station will not be interfered with. In due 
course the space between the tram rails will 
also, it is understood, be filled by wood blocks 
in lieu of granite. 


£250,000 FOR A SEA WALL. 


At New Milford, the Great Western Railway 
Company proposes to do away with the existing 
pontoon, alongside which the steamers now lie 
while landing passengers, and build a Sea Wall, 
which will commence at or near the boat-slip, 
and run parallel to the northern end of the 
railway station to a sufficient distance to ensure 
the necessary depth of water for the new 
steamers. Its total cost has been estimated at, 
approximately, £250,000. It has also been 
decided to build a new Engine Factory on the 
site of the Company’s Stores, which will be 
removed and will be partly built on piles 
driven into the beach. For the purpose of 
carrying out this latter improvement, the 
Directors have decided to spend £12,000, and it 
is understood that the work will be commenced 
shortly. 
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EIGHTY MILES AN HOUR! 


At the Baldwin Locomotive works in Phila- 
delphia, is being built°an ordinary locomotive 
with driving wheels of 5 ft. diameter, which, it 
is said, will draw a train of cars from Phila- 
delphia to New York in an hour, or just about 
one-half the time now required. Thegentleman 
who is paying for the locomotive is W. J. 
Holman, of Minneapolis, an elderly inventor, 
who has been in the railroad business all his 
life, and who has now invented something 
which, it isclaimed, will completely revolutionise 
railroading. It will be just like any other 
locomotive except that each of its driving 
wheels will revolve between two smaller wheels, 
which in turn will rest upon and between three 
other wheels that finally rest on the rails. One 
revolution of the locomotive’s driving wheels, 
by this multiplicity of wheels in pyramid form, 
carries the locomotive forward just twice as far 
as a single revolution of the driving wheels 
would do if they themselves rested on the track. 
In an experiment which was made with an 
ordinary locomotive thus mounted on a branch 
of the Northern Pacific railroad recently aspeed 
of 80 miles was said to have been easily attained. 


COMPRESSED-AIR HOISTS FOR MACHINE-SHOPS. 


Considering how very convenient a medium 
compressed air is for the transmission of power 
to out-of-the-way places, and for use in lifts 
and hoists about a machine-shop, it is surpris- 
ing to note how very few shops have availed 
themselves of the opportunity afforded by it of 
reducing the expenses of their plants. In the 
machine-shop compressed air serves as a helper 
for the machine hand in a far more efficient 
manner than that rendered by the manual help, 
which in some shops require a special order 
from the foreman, in which case the foreman 
must be hunted up and asked for a helper. If 
he be in good humour, he may detail one at 
once ; if not, he may tell you that you do not 
need one, or he may not answer you at all, and 
go on and forget allabout it. In the latter event 
you will have to get someone as. best you 
can. In other shops helpers are kept ‘loafing 
around,’ ready to be called by any in 
need of them. Under this arrangement if 
you ‘‘stand in”’ well they will notice your first 
signal, but if you are a new man, or, worse yet, 
if you happen to be known as holding views 
concerning the amount of work a man should 
turn out in a day which are at variance with the 


orthodox notion of that shop, you may call in- 


vain one helper after another, and each one will 
promptly fail to notice you, and be very busy 
with something else just then. Finally, you get 
someone, but in the meantime a great deal of 
time has been frittered away, and some bad 
feeling stirred up. All this can be corrected, 
and the time saved, by putting in air-lifts over 
all lathes above twenty inches swing, and over 
all planers, shapers, drilling-machines, and 
drill-presses working on pieces too heavy for 
one man to lift. These lifts are always ready — 
the helper is right there—and so quick and 
satisfactory are they in their action as to leave 
out of comparison all chain blocks, chain hoists, 
or chain rigs of any kind. A cheap form of air- 
_lift is the plain cylinder, suspended from a 
trolley travelling ona swinging arm, the cylinder 
being about four feet long; and for all lathes 
below 36 ins. swing, or planers 30 ins. by 30 ins., 
it need not be more than 6 ins. in diameter. 
Such hoists would lift about 2,000 lbs. with an 
air-pressure of 80 lbs. per square inch. 


A COLOSSAL TASK. 


The colossal task of removing the obstruc- 
tions to navigation at the Iron Gates in the 
Danube, commenced about five years ago, has 
not made much progress, and further powers 
have had to be sought from Parliament by the 
Hungarian Government for continuing the 
work. It will be remembered that the Treaty 
of London of the 13th March, 1871, conferred 


upon Austria-Hungary the execution of this_ 


important piece of engineering work, and 
authorised that Power to levy a navigation tax 
on the Lower Danube, in order to provide 
interest and sinking fund for a loan to be 
raised in view of the work in question. The 
Kingdom of Hungary undertook the execution 
of the task, and a Bill was passed in 1888 
authorising the expenditure of 9,000,000 florins, 
which it was estimated the work would cost. 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


The preliminary surveys were made in 1889, and 
a contract for executing the work was entered 
into at the beginning of 1890, but at a 
price exceeding the sum voted by Parliament. 
It has been found, indeed, that a great deal 
more would have to be done than had been 
previously thought of, and a supplementary 
vote of a million and a half of florins was 
obtained. . And now that a great portion of the 
work has been accomplished, new obstacles, 
ignored until the present time, have cropped 
up for the removal of which another supple- 
mentary credit of two and a half million florins 
is required. This is all very discouraging. 
The work contracted for up to the present 
represents an outlay of 11,765,855 florins, and 
the new operations judged to be necessary will 
require a further outlay of 6,840,149 florins, so 
that the total cost of regulating the Iron Gates 
of the Danube wili reach the sum of 18,606,000 
florins, or {1,860,000 sterling. The Hungarian 
Government is, therefore, seeking the authorisa- 
tion of Parliament to y;aise another loan 
guaranteed by the tax on navigation to be 
levied at the Iron Gates. In the preamble to 
the Bill it is stated that ‘this loan will suffice 
to provide against all eventualities, and the 
accounts will be closed before the end of the 
year 18098.” 


ARTESIAN WELL-BORING, 


In 1893 Messrs. C. Isler and Co., Artesian 
Well Engineers, of London, had instructions 
from Messrs. Horton, of the Grand Hotel, 
Birmingham, to fix two artesian-bored tube- 
wells for the supply of the Hotel. The first 
bore-hole was taken in hand, and was rapidly 
nearing completion, when at about the depth of 
450 feet from the surface the diamond boring 
crown got fixed through the feed-pipe which 
lubricates the drill bursting, and it was found 
on reconnecting it that the crown had become 
set. Powerful machinery was then set to work 
to withdraw it, but it was found impossible to 
shift the crown in any way. Special means had 
to be taken for disconnecting all the rods, so as 
to get on the top of the crown, and after weeks 
of labour this was accomplished, when other 
means had to be resorted to to free the 
crown, butafter a month’s labour it was found 
impossible to shift it in any way. It was 
then suggested that the supply should be tested, 
which was done, and an ample one was obtained, 
but unfortunately the hardness of the water 
prevented it being of any use for boiler pur- 
poses, &c., and as asoft and pure water was a 


Te desideratum, Messrs. C. Isler & Co. then made 
‘the proposal of starting afresh hole at their 


own expense. The second bore-hole was then 
started and carried to the depth of 600 ft., and 
knowing that at 450 ft.the water was not as 
desired, the proper steps were taken to exclude 
these springs, with the result that the present 
supply is a copious one and of extreme purity 
and softness. At the completion of the second 
bore-hole Messrs. C. Isler & Co. had still in 
view the withdrawal of the crown which had 
become set, and after making fresh arrange- 
ments and plant, the crown wasat last extracted 
on Saturday, the 17th August. 


BRADFORD’S NEW WATERWORKS. 


Those who display anxiety with regard to 
the water supply of Bradford will no doubt be 
gratified to learn that in a few days contractors 
will have the opportunity of tendering for the 
works in connection with the construction of a 
Service Reservoir and five Filter Beds at 
Chellow Heights, situate in the township of 
Heaton. The Filter Beds are intended to 
serve a filtering area of nearly 1,300 square 
yards. The new Reservoir and Filter Beds 
are in connection with the Nidd Valley scheme. 


RAILWAY EXTENSION AT LIVERPOOL. 


In reference to the proposed extension of the 
Liverpool Overhead Railway, we are requested 
to state that Messrs. H. M. Nowell and Co. 
have obtained Contract No. 2 for the Tunnel 
from Shore Field Rock to the Dingle. Contract 
No. 1 has been let to the Pearson and Knowles 
Coal and Iron Company, who were the con- 
tractors for the Riverside Station. This con- 
tract includes the whole of the ironwork and 
laying of permanent way from the existing 
structure to the Shore Field Rock, together 
with the new station. 


SPECIAL PATENT LIST. 


Prepared for THE BuiLpErRs’ JouRNAL by Mr. 
. G. Lorrain,. M.Inst.E.E., M.1I.Mech.E., 
Chartered Patent Agent, Norfolk House, 
Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


APPLICATIONS. 
Applications for Letters Patent have been filed as follows ;— 
August 6. 
14,804 O. Y. Rhodes. © Electric bell press. 
14,811 W.McCaig. Arrangement for heating water. 
14,827 W. Harvey. Fire grate with coal-saving appliance. 
14,878 G, H. Bosch. Temporary fixing of doors, windows, and the 
like. 
August 7. = 
14,897 J. Millar. Friction hinges. 
14,935 E. V. Harris. Window sashes and frames. 
14,940 H. J. Macklin. Catches for doors. 
August 8. ’ 
14,942 W. Frith. Drain and pipe stop for testing pipes or drains. 
14,958 J. P. Allen and W. H. Allen. Airtight joint for sockets on 
sanitary pipes. ae 
14,967 A. Wilson. Improvements in windows. ratte 
14,976 A. V. Berkel and H. Tipping. Manufacture of artificial 
wood and stone. : 
14,979 H.Coombs. Water waste preventer and fittings thereto, 
ts,oor A, E.S. Maclver. Construction of windows. 
August 9. 
15,016 J. Shuttleworth. Window or sash fasteners. 
15,030 R.C. Doenitz. Ventilating elbow pipe for stoves. 
15,042 S. H. Rowley. Syphon water closets. 
15,061 R.N,. Allison. Sash fasteners. 
August 10. 
1s,o7t T.H. Hall. Masons’ and builders’ scaffolding. ‘i 
15,095 J. Mawson and J, A. Mawson. Apparatns for heating water. 
15,102 W. Youlten. Top sash openers. 


ABSTRACTS OF NEW INVENTIONS. 


Specifications of the following applications, abstracts of which are 
given, have been published, and copies may be obtained at the price 
of xs. each, post free, on application to the above address. hese 
patent applications are still open to opposition (see Section 6 of the 
““Patentee’s Handbook”). Persons interested in opposing the 
grant of Letters Patent on any of these applic.tions, must take the 
necessary steps on or before 24th September, 1895. 


E. W. ASTLE, DERBY, & C. E. TERRY-TERRY, DUFFIELD. 


‘‘Chimney and ventilator hood, for fixing on the outsides of chim- 
neys, ventilators, and the like.” No. 13,806, dated 18th July, 1894. 
In this invention a vertical pin is mounted ona suitable frame fixed 
to the top of the shaft. Surrounding this pin, and surmounting a 
bush, is a sleeve, an inverted cone, a horizontal plate, and a vane. 
The object is stated to be to prevent down-draught and induce up- 
draught in chimneys, ventilating shafts, and the like. There is one 
claim. 


H. WOOD, ST. ALBANS. 


“Improvement in the manufacture of bricks.” No. 15,834, dated 
zoth August, 1894. A mixture of burnt and of unburnt clay is em- 
ployed. The burnt clay is produced from plastic clay, burnt pre- 
ferably with dust-bin refuse. This burnt clay is then ground along 
with unburnt clay in suitable proportions. Other materials such as 
sand, clinker, and the like, may subsequently be added if desired. 
There is one claim. 


E. SPINNEY, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. : 
“Improvements in hinges.” No, 17/058, dated 17th September, 
1894. A hinge with projection and recess for engagement with 
one another to prevent opening beyond a given angle. The hinge 
is specially applicable for boxes, ottoman couches and the like. 
There is one claim. 


S. G. BENNETT, SMETHWICK. 


“Safety appliances for hoists and lifts.” No. 17,634, dated 
17th September, 1894. The main part of this invention relates toa 
safety framing at the bottom of the cage. This precedes the cage in 
descending, and coming in contact with an obstacle or body pro- 
jecting into the well hole of the lift, automatically stops the descent of 
the cage, The invention may be operated by means of gear 
cores in a prior specification, No. 13,111 of 1887. There are two 
claims. 


JOHN RYDER & SONS, LIMITED, & JOHN RYDER, 
MANCHESTER. 


‘‘Improvements in the manufacture of red bricks, terra-cotta, tiles, 
and similar goods.” No. 17,947, dated 2rst September, 1894. The 
object of this inventi-n is to produce trom common material bricks 
or tiles of a brilliant red, such as are those made from Ruabon clay. 
For this purpose carbonate of barytes (commercial barium carbonate) 
is added to the common material, which, after burning, assumes the 
colour desired. There are three claims. 


S. W. GURNEY, WIMBLEDON. 


‘‘ Improvements in lock furniture.” No. 10,406, dated 27th May, 
1895. The free end of the spindle has a longitudinal bore drilled 
therein, which bore is then tapped. The walls of the said bore are 
then split. A long screw passing through the centre of the door 
knob engages in the bore and so fastens the knob to the spindle, 
There is one claim. 


H. MCGRAW, LONDON. 


“Improvements in joints in pipes.” No. 10,923, dated ist June, 
1895. The joints are of the spigot and socket type, but the sockets 
are fitted with spacing studs so as to secure true alignment of the 
pipes with an equal thickness of jointing material and an absence of 
internal obstruction. There is one claim. f 


C. B. BROAD, PADDINGTON. 


‘* Improvements in waste fittings for sinks.” No. 11,592, dated 14th 
June, 1895. A perforated sink thimble or cup is employed in con- 
junction with a grating over the throat of the discharge pipe below. 
The title, specification and claims, are all contradictory and of 
obviously amateur draughting. There are two claims. 


M. B. CHURCH, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U.S,A. 


“The manufacture of an improved compound for coating and 
decorating walls and other surfaces, and for the production of casts 
or mouldings, and for analogous purposes.” No. 13,154, dated 8th 
July, 1895. The object of this invention is to produce adhesive 
compounds somewhat similar to those described in British Patent 
No. 1,620 of 1882, and known as ‘‘ Alabastine,” but which can be’ 
utilised by means of cold instead of hot water, as was the case with 
Alabastine. 
the compounds are detailed. There are four claims. 


THE PATENTEES’ HANDBOOK, by J. G. LORRAIN, M Inst.E.E., 
M.I.Mech.E., Chartered Patent Agent, gives full information and 
advice to intending Patentees. Sent post free on application to 
Mr. J. G. LORRAIN, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


The Sanitary Institute has arranged to 
hold an examination in sanitary knowledge for 
Inspectors of Nuisances in Leeds on July 24th 
and 25th, 1896. 


A NUMBER of workmen are at present engaged 
in repairing the Drawbridge across the Claren- 
don Dock, Belfast, which connects Donegall 
Quay with Prince’s Quay. It may be mentioned 
that this Bridge was constructed some years 
ago at a cost of £17,000, + 
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F SKETCHING Tours—organised 
SE or otherwise—have been more 
Tours. or less profitable during August. 
We should like to encourage such tours ; the 
comprehensive sketching of Domestic England 
is yet to be undertaken, for, with the excep- 
tion of the Home Counties (seized upon by 
what are enigmatically known as_ the 
“Tilustrated Magazines”) the country at 
large is a clasped book to all but 
afew perambulatory Artists and Archi- 
tects. We abominate the Vignette, } 
which is a Vignette purely and simply 
to please the multitude. It is accu- 
rate line that we want; as bold, as 
free, as vigorous as you please; eli- 
minating all trivial idea, but giving us 
facts. The Illustrated Magazines—when 
they pretend to merit at all, which is 
seldom—are full of the confectionery 
of the thing, fretted and fevered 
ail over, a sort of dot and dash system 
not worth a tinker’s curse to Archi- 
tects. American magazine illustration 
is little the better. Of the making of 
pretty pictures there is no end; a few 
high lights, the less detail the more 
glory; a trickily emphasised shadow 
here; a little lingering there; and 
half a dozen bricks worked in the 
corner of an old wall—this seems to 
us to sharply summarise that class of 
Vignette illustration which fills the 
magazines when abortive reproductions 
of photographs do not deaden their 
pages. This sort of work is an Art, 
we suppose, in itself; its professors 
‘call it that, at least, but we are in- 
clined to think it little else than clever 
journalism—the jargon of illustration. 
The public likes its high lights and 
strong shadows; its pictures made 
easy. That is why costly line en- 
graving has fallen in the struggle, 
and every printseller’s window now 
There is 


glares at you in _ gravures. 
a danger that young Architectural - stu- 
dents will fall into the mode. We have 


frequently had submitted to us drawings that 
would do excellently for a magazine ; every 
line riddled by the anxiety to make an effect. 
Yet we are emphatic in our belief that 
bald, cold, fat drawings are even a greater 
_ bug-bear. We are not pleading for these. 


We hold that correct line may be happily 
and perspectively disposed ; you get the vivid 
look by this means, the vratsemblance and 
atmosphere. Atmosphere and the play of 
light constitute the pous assinorum of the 


| student, and we wish to warn many a clever 
| young draughtsman against the mere making | 
of pictures. 


We—speaking for ourselves— 


have little or no room for pictures as 


KEYSTONE FROM BOARD SCHOOL AT ZURICH: 
ALEX. KOCH, ARCHITECT. 


pictures. At the same time we are glad 
of all honest and true and courageous 
sketches ; sketches that will give the Pro- 
fession ideas, especially economical ideas, 
suited to domestic work, in which there is 
at least, genuine sign of decent revival. One 
clear and cleverly expressed fact (pic- 
turesquely, all the better), whether it be in 
gable or dog grate, bishop’s throne or 


font cover, sun dial or shrine, is better 
than a perennial flow of prettiness, and it is 
this that young students meditating Archi- 
tecture as a profession, either in the Art 
Schools of the country or elsewhere, should 
drill into their heads and fingers, scorning 
all frippery effect and fancy feeling. Granting 
all this and the need of it, we must turn to 
the work of our forefathers for the quaint, 
the curious, the comfortably ex- 
pressed, (modern sanitation if you 
please, but the originality 72 small 
things) of two hundred years ago 
or earlier. In odd and quiet corners 
of England. where Utilitarianism 
has not come, though it is true you 
may meet the traction engine on 
country roads, there are fields for 
Architects to tread, practically un- 
trodden; texts in stones, if not ser- 
mons, and good refreshment of heart 
and hands in these Jacobean, Carolean 
or Elizabethan Mansions; or these 
half-timbered Houses, genuine and stal- 
wart since the times of the Henrys. 
From such a corner in the Western 
Midlands we .are writing, a corner 
where every student should come 
with pen or pencil, where ambitious 
Architects whose drawing boards can 
spare them for a season might well 
come also, learning much from the 
honesty and strength and robuster 
spirit of an earlier age. Day by day 
one may hit upon ideas free, unex- 
pected and surprising, and may con- 
tinue one’s Strolling Sketches for a 
clear fifty miles through the Welsh 
marches, serene and undisturbed. In 
Kent too, where a driving tour has 
charmed us recently, we come. across 
spots foreign to the sketch book and 
easel, and we almost pity them in 
their neglect. What our Architeets 
are doing, labouring at their detail, 
fussing with their wretched sculpturings, 
and neglecting utterly the modest delight of 
the wood carver, we do not know. And 
for all the sketching, all the touring—or- 
ganised and individual—all the lecturing and 
the posing, never an atom of what we learn 
in the country lanes seems to come to the 
front in modern work. Most is garish and 
overdone, most is redolent of the trade 
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catalogue and the wholesale manulacturer, 
necessary factors in the commercial side of 
things, but which are ruinous to the esthetic 
and to much that is beautiful in the other. 


IN BRONZE OR MARBLE? 


HY should all our busts be made of 
marble? asks Mr. Edmund Gosse. 
Why not of bronze—that exquisite 
material, so durable, so artistic, so precious in 
itself, so versatile and picturesque? Fashion, 
happily, begins to turn that way, as may be 
seen at the Royal Academy this year. I wish 
I could convert all my readers to an acknow- 
ledgment of the beauty of bronze. Not, of 
course to that cheap stuff which calls itself 
bronze, livid as a handful of halfpennies, a 
composition that makes the fingers smell 
brassy when they touch it; but the bronze 
of Artists, fine compound of copper and 
tin. On bronze of this kind there comes 
if it be properly preserved, a delicate surface, 
which is called the patina, in which are per- 
ceived all manner of tones of olive-brown and 
coppery-green, and tints of gold, and shades of 
black, so that, in any surroundings, and from 
any point of view, the eye rests upon it with 
satisfaction. It should never be forgotten, too, 
that in a work executed in bronze we get very 
much nearer to the actual touch of the artist 
than in any other substance. Let us suppose 
that a Sculptor is commissioned to produce a 
bust, and that it is not stated in what material 
it is finally to be executed. It is not necessary, 
in most cases, that he should concern himself 
with this until the actual clay model is finished. 
He models his head as all sculptors have done 
from the earliest times, in wax or clay, and the 
latter he is obliged to keep moist by means of 
syringes and wet cloths from day to day, until 
the work is done. Then, perhaps, as he looks 
over the bust from every side, to perceive what 
more can be done to perfect it, he sees that a 
little lock of hair projects too much below the 
ear, and he puts his thumb there and presses it 
down. The next step is to cast it in plaster; 
and then, if it is to be executed in marble, the 
laborious business begins by which a workman 
points a block of that substance, and mechanic- 
ally hews it out in a rough shape. Last of all, 
the sculptor himself takes it in hand, and goes 
carefully over it with his chisel and finishes it. 
This marble head, then, will be an exquisite 
and artistic copy of the head the artist made in 
clay, but will have no touch from the clay upon 
it. It will be, in a certain sense, a translation 
into another material. But suppose that the 
work is to be executed in bronze; a workman 
makes a mould from the plaster cast, and this 
is taken to the foundry, and the molten lead 
poured in. When it is cool, and the mould is 
broken off, what comes out is the finished work 
in bronze. It requires nothing more than a 
little chasing at the seams, and is not a trans- 
lation of the original, but that original itself. 
That last light thumb-mark behind the ear is 
there repeated for ever in the unyielding 
bronze, and across the surface of the patina we 
seem to feel the very breath of the master as 
he bent over his handiwork, in the latest act of 
creation. 


THE ceremony of unveiling the Window in 
Wrexham Church will be performed by the 
Dowager Lady Williams Wynn on September 
20th (Alma Day), at half-past twelve. 

A Monument in honour of the late President 
Carnot, whose memory Frenchmen revere, is to 
be unveiled at Nolay, in Burgundy. It is to 
face the house where his great-grandfather 
practised as a notary, and his grandfather was 
born. 

LivERPOOL has been presented with a recre- 
ation ground at Wavertree by an anonymous 
donor. The area includes several large 
residences, the rents of which will form a 
considerable fund towardsthe maintenance ofthe 
recreation grounds. Thetotal area is 108 acres. 

No definite decision has been arrived at with 
respect to the drainage question at Brigg. It 
is reported that the authors of the four selected 
schemes have attended separate meetings of the 
District Council and given further explanation 
of their systems. The cost of the schemes is 
estimated at from £4,000 to £5,000, with an 
annual working expenditure of about £120. 


AN OLD GLASGOW ARCHITECT 
ON SOME OLDER ONES. 
By THOMAS GILDARD, 
Honorary MEMBER OF THE GLASGOW ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


(SUPPLEMENT. ) 


N the preparation of the foregoing paper I 
had to consider the time which in delivering 
it would likely occupy, and necessarily the 

limits within. which its matter could reasonably 
be confined, hence, in some cases, I have omitted 
certain particulars, which, perhaps, may not be 
wholly without interest, and which the freedom 
now permitted by time and space affords fitting 
opportunity for at least mere mention. Further, 
while I have endeavoured to keep closely to the 
title I imposed upon myself, ‘‘Some Old 
Glasgow Architects,’ my paper, I believe, 
embracing all of any note who had lived and 
died within the past half century, I may, I 
daresay, be excused if I now add some brief 
notices of a few Architects, of not only promise 


but performance, who died not many years 


before my subject was put upon the syllabus. 

David Hamilton.—One of Mr. Hamilton’s 
earliest public buildings was Hutcheson’s 
Hospital. In the principal elevation, that 
towards Ingram Street, the composition is 
correct and effective—the street floor an un- 
broken continuation, and the floor over an 
arrangement of Corinthian columns, well re- 
lieved for shadow, with piers having niches 
containing Statues of the founders. The detail, 
however, is wanting in that greatness of manner 
which characterised the later works of Mr. 
Hamilton, while that on the return elevation, 
towards John Street, is thin and feeble to a 
degree, becoming a composition that is alike 
uninviting to the common eye and repellant to 
the critical. The facade, with Spire, as seen 
from Hutcheson Street, is pleasing, but perhaps 
suggestive that it is the ambitious work of a 
young Architect, although of ability, yet of 
meanwhile little learning and immature judg- 
ment, a result of felicitous fortuity co-operating 
with laborious endeavour. Half a dozen years 
after the completion of Hutcheson’s Hospital 
Mr. Hamilton designed Gorbal’s Church, a 
building that has little to commend it except 
its Steeple, which, although composed of hete- 
rogeneous constituents, being fairly outlined, 
looks well—as probably most Steeples look best 
—from a distance. (It is interesting to compare 
these two works with those of the same Archi- 
tect a quarter of a century later.) About the 
same period Mr. Hamilton designed Nelson's 
Monument, a grandly proportioned Obelisk, 
and well suited to its site. Twenty years later 
St. Enoch Church (except the Spire, part of a 
former building by Jaffrey, a much earlier Ar- 
chitect) was built from his designs. He did 
other work than the Palace for the Duke of 
Hamilton, for instance, alterations in Portman 
Square, London. 

Peter Nicholson.—The Mr. Carrick, who was 
a prominent contributor to ‘‘ Whistlebuikie,”’ 
had at one time been an assistant in the office 
of Mr. Nicholson. 

William Stark.—Stark was a native of 
Dunfermline. He dwelt part of his business 
life in Edinburgh and part in Glasgow. Lord 
Cockburn mentions in his ‘‘ Memorials ”’ that 
Sir Walter Scott said of Stark that he was the 
greatest modern Architect Scotland had pro- 


duced. He was a man of knowledge, but, 
perhaps, Greek Thomson possessed more 
originality. In Greek detail, whether of 


mouldings or of ornament, Thomson was wholly 
unrivalled. 

Charles Wilson.—It may be inferred from 
what I said that with Mr. Wilson a favourite 
style was the best manner of Italian, and to the 
few buildings mentioned may be added (I 
believe his earliest work) Hutchesontown 
Church, the Queen’s Rooms, Windsor Terrace, 
Great. Western Road, and the Neilson In- 
stitute, Paisley. The chief features of the 
Church are a highly designed Clock Turret 
(as yet without a clock) and a large and 
deeply-recessed archway in which is the princi- 
pal door. The detail is far from elaborate, but 
it is pure and effective. The same imposing 
feature, a deeply-recessed archway, has been 
also used by Mr. Steven and the senior Mr. 
Burnet. In the Free Tron Church, Dundas 


Street, Mr. Steven has given to the archway a 
curved ingoing, and has enriched the soffit with 
a series of. panels; while in the Seamen’s 
Chapel Mr. Burnet has emphasised the arch, 
giving it great depth, and making it of a small 
building the dominant feature. The Queen’s 
Rooms were built by David Bell, and are a 
monument of his public spirit as well as of tke — 
skill of this accomplished Architect. Windsor 
Terrace occupies what may almost be said to 
be an ideal site—on a considerable acclivity | 
and looking towards the south. Of the many | 
ably designed terraces in Great Western Road 
it is among the best. No building in Paisley so 
readily arrests attention as does the Neilson 
Institute, its beautifully outlined Dome worthily 
crowning the commanding situation. A charac- 
teristic example of Mr. Wilson’s work is a 
building in Buchanan Street, directly opposite 
Gordon Street. I know of only one instance in 
which he practised in Greek—a Church in Alder- 
wood Street, and in this he was not very suc- 
cessful. Hewas Architect of several important 
mansions, and in these he used styles that 
harmonised and grouped well with their more 
immediate surroundings. I had at one time an 
index-key to the names of the eminent lawyers 
whose heads are sculptured on the keystones 
of the street floor arches of the Procurator’s 
Hall, but I sent it to the editor of a local news- 
paper for publication and it was lost. At the 
first meeting of the Glasgow Architectural 
Society, after the death of Mr. Wilson, when 
the minutes of the last past meeting had been 
read and approved, Mr. Salmon rose and said: 
‘‘ Before proceeding further with the business _ 
of the evening, I crave permission, Mr. Chair- 
man (Greek Thomson), to call your attention 
to an event which has occurred since our last 
meeting, and in which I am persuaded the 
members of this Society have already felt the 
deepest sympathy—I mean the death of Mr. 
Charles Wilson, so lately president of this 
Institute. The eminent position which Mr. 
Wilson occupied as an Architect, not only in 
this City, but in Scotland, would of itself have 
insured, in the contemplation of his decease, 
the liveliest interest. But when to his eminence 
as an Architect we add the unassuming kind- 
ness Of his disposition, the willingness with 
which he entered into every proposal for the 
elevation of Architecture, and the prominent part 
which he took in the establishment of the 
various Architectural Societies of Glasgow, we 
truly feel the greatness of the loss which, in his 
death, the profession has sustained. So far as 
I have learned, Mr. Wilson commenced his 
studies as an Architect in the office of the late 
David Hamilton, somewhere about the year 
1827 or 1828. His progress as a Student may 
be gathered from the fact that in two or three 
years after serving his apprenticeship and com- 
mencing business for himself, he had acquired 
sufficient talents and information to qualify him 
for undertaking some of the most important 
works in this city and neighbourhood. The 
Lunatic Asylum, with its many marks of mature 
thought and knowledge in its composition, was 
one of his earliest works, having been com- 
menced about the year 1842. Following this 
in rapid succession, when his youth is con- — 
sidered, we find him engaged in the erection of 
Lewis Castle, Glasgow Academy, Shandon 
House, the Southern Necropolis, Saint Peter’s 
and Saint Stephen’s Free Churches, Royal. 
Bank Buildings, Buchanan Street; Neilson 
Institution, Paisley, West End Park, with its 
stairs and terraces; Faculty Hall, Queen’s 
Rooms, Free Church College and College | 
Church, Rutherglen Town Hall, and Eastwood 
Parish Church, not yet finished. Besides 
this list, however, which embraces only a 
part of Mr. Wilson’s more important works, 
we know that he erected in all parts of 
the country a very great number of Churches — 
and first class Mansions, every one of which 
exhibits some mark of his highly cultivated 
taste and his great advancement in zsthetic 
feeling and constructive skill. With regard to 
the merits which may be justly claimed for his 
works individually, this is scarcely the time to 
refer. The memory of our departed brother 
has, for the time, too strong a hold upon our 
affections as a friend to permit us thinking or 
speaking of him in almost any other light. His 
gentle manners, his readiness to help and advise, 
his entire freedom from professional jealousy or 
pride, and his other amiable qualities enlist our 
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sympathy far too deeply to permit us, with the 


-loss so recent, to take up with sufficient 


calmness the cooler work of critical animad- 
version. Let it suffice, in the meantime, that I 
remind you that his talents, naturally of high 
order, had been cultivated and refined by great 
research and unusual industry. That to 
readiness of conception and facility of hand he 
joined a correctness of taste which has im- 
parted a decidedly pleasing aspect to the great 
majority of his works, and that as a general 
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reflection we cannot but allow, in one taken away 
so comparatively young, that there have been few 
Architects whose productions will better stand 
the investigations of the critic. Mr. Wilson 
does not szem to have been wed too exclusively 
to any one style, though, if there was a bias, it 
was, probably, in favour of Free Roman- 
Italian. In this style we find some of his best 
works, such as the Faculty Hall, the Queen’s 
Rooms, and the Free College. On the other 
hand, however, we find him with equal success 
producing the Gothic Churches of St. Stephen’s 
and St. Peter’s, and that Scottish Baronial 
edifice, the Rutherglen Town Hall. But I 


must not, though the temptation is great, 


indulge in further remarks at the present 
moment. Fortunately, I speak to those who 
knew our departed friend long and intimately, 
and who, like myself, delighted in professional 
association with one whose manners were so 
unassuming, whose Architectural position was 
so high, and whose readiness to help and 
encourage others was so constant. The 
younger members of the Profession now present 
may advantageously take a lesson as well from 
his great success in the Profession as from the 
equally great industry by which it was accom- 
plished. Without a metropolis to encourage 
his energies, or titled friendship to open the 
doors of patronage, we find our deceased 
brother, year after year, rearing new trophies 
of his. skill—trophies, as they should do, in- 
creasing as much in number as in excellence, 
and indicating, by no means faintly, what a 
still higher position he would have attained 
had he lived to develop the fuller maturity of 
his talents.’’ Mr. Salmon concluded by pro- 
posing that the Society record the great loss it 
has sustained through the death of Mr. Wilson, 
and that a copy of the minute referred to be 
sent to Mrs. Wilson. The motion was seconded 
and unanimously agreed to. 

John Baird, primus.—Mr. Baird was Archi- 
tect of Greyfriars United Presbyterian Church 
in North Albion Street, a building in which the 
distribution of parts is similar to that in Wel- 
lington Street Church, although the style is 
different—Roman, while that of the Wellington 
Street building is Greek. Mr. Baird seems 
more successful with the latter, the more subtle. 
An important work by Mr. Baird is the 
Argyle Arcade, a kind of structure in the de- 
signing of which he might have been seduced 
into the bizarre, but generally and particularly 
it is characterised by his wonted sobriety. 
While Architecture was in Glasgow much less 
florid in the time of which I am writing, it is 
probable that Hamilton, Baird, Wilson, and 
some others, were men of a more refined taste 
than are some of the leading Architects of a 
later time. 

John T. Rochead.—After Mr. Rochead began 
business much of his work for a time was 
designing the interiors with their decorative 
details of the cabins and saloons of ‘floating 
palaces.” This, however led the way to his 


being engaged on more legitimate work, design- 
ing such important mansions as Levenford for 
one of the Denny Brothers, and Shandon for 
Robert Napier. One of his first buildings in 
Glasgow was that in Saint Vincent Street, 
opposite the Western Club, and in which is the 
shop of Messrs. MacLehose, the University 
booksellers. In this building is to be seen the 
power which was with him always, but little of 
the refinement which in his later years he 
bestowed on his detail. Of all the ‘‘terraces”’ 
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in Great Western Road, none is so ornate as is 
Grosvenor, but throughout its considerable 
length the same feature being continually and 
continuously repeated, the voids and solids 
spaced at constantly regular intervals, and the 
latter disproportionately narrow, the general 
effect is greatly a-wanting in that breadth and 
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Street, Edinburgh. He may be said to have 
wrought in all styles, and for this he chose 
Tudor. On the occasion of the Queen’s visit to 
Glasgow in 1849, ‘‘ Mr. Rochead in the hand- 
somest manner tendered his services gra- 
tuitously to aid in superintending the erection 
of any Triumphal Arch that might be resolved 
upon.” Mr. Rochead’s tendering was accepted, 
and he designed an Arch that was erected at 
the north end of Jamaica Street Bridge, and 
which, from its great size and extreme simpli- 
city of treatment, commanded not only universal 
attention, but particular admiration. Its total 
width was go feet and its height 80, the opening 
in the centre Arch being 54 feet high and 30 
feet wide, and in the side Arches 25 feet high 
and 12 feet wide. The style of Architecture 
was Roman, the floral decoration was unosten- 
tatious and appropriate, and the structure was 
painted in imitation of the grey granite of the 
Bridge. After it was removed, that is three 
months after the royal visit, there was some 
considering about having a fac-simile erected 
in granite, but an objection was made that it 
might affect the stability of the Bridge. Another 
objection might have been that it would interfere 
with the traffic. To commemorate Her Majesty’s 
visit the ultimate agreement was to have erected 
an equestrian Statue. This was originally 
placed at the junction of Saint Vincent Place 
with Buchanan Street, but when a memorial of 
Prince Albert was resolved upon, it was 
resolved also that the Queen’s Statue should be 
removed, and that both should be placed in 
George Square. After the Queen had visited 
Dundee, its citizens thought that the building 
of a Triumphal Arch at the place at which Her 
Majesty landed would be the best mode of 
commemorating the visit. A competition in 
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repose which ought to distinguish all buildings 
of any Architectural pretension. Few of 
Rochead’s buildings in Glasgow are more repre- 
sentative of his manner than is the Sailors’ 
Home, that is, before he came under the re- 
fining influence of Barry, or, more likely, Bryce 
of Edinburgh. This influence is seen in his 
Buckingham Terrace, Great Western Road, 
and in a house near the Botanic Gardens, which 
he designed for Mr. Bell, potter. He was suc- 
cessful competitor for a Church in Broughty 


designs was invited, from which Mr. Rochead 

was chosen Architect. The style is Norman 

Gothic. There is in the Fir Park Necropolis 

a dignified monument, by Rochead, in the 

Roman style, in memory of Dunn of Duntocher, 
(To be continued.) 


Tue Prudential Assurance Company has 
decided to construct their new buildings in 
St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, of stone, instead 
of brick as originally proposed, 
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TaLBot HousE, ARUNDEL STREET, 
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‘<T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church tor every town im 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roots.” 
—JoHN RUSKIN. 


Durine the forthcoming session of the Bir- 
mingham School of Art, Mr. W. H. Bidlake, 
M.A., A.R.I.B.A., the special lecturer on 
Architectural History and Design in Building, 
will lecture on Wednesday evenings, on subjects 
which constitute the first of his new courses for 
the coming three years; and has selected a 
further series of subjects for Design on the lines 
of those which recently merited the praise of 
Professor G. Aitchison, A.R.A., and Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, A.R.A., the examiners in the National 
Competition. Local students of Architecture 
would do well to avail themselves of this course 
in even larger numbers than in past years. 
The Head Master (Mr. Edward R. Taylor) will 
attend at the Central School on the 5th, 6th 
and 7th of September, from 2.30 to 5, and from 
7 to 9 p.m., and the teachers of the branch 
Schools at the respective Schools on the 4th, 
5th and 6th of September, in order arrange the 
courses of study of intending students. Copies 
of the programme and any further information 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 


So far as undertaken at the present time the 
restoration of Linlithgow’s ancient Church has 
been completed. The Church has been entirely 
opened up from end to end by the removal of a 
large partition which divided the Nave and 
Chancel. The massive stone pillars have been 
thoroughly renewed, and also much of the 
woodwork. A magnificently-carved door has 
been put in at the entrance on the west side, 
and here, too,abeautifully stanchioned window 
has been restored. One Memorial Window 
has been added, and another will be put in 
shortly. The floor has been relaid and an 
elaborate heating apparatusintroduced. Anew 
oak Pulpit is to be presented by Mr. J. M. 
Richard, of Clarendon, and there is a prospect 
of the original oak roof of the Church being 
restored later on. A new Vestry has also been 
erected, and many other improvements effected. 
For a time experiments are to be made for 
testing the acoustics of the building prior to 
the re-seating of the edifice. At the present 
time the large Organ, which had been tem- 
porarily removed during the operations, is 
being reconstructed. 


OnE of the pictures on which Mr. G. F. 
Watts, R.A., is at present engaged is a portrait 
of Lord Rosebery, and it is amusing to hear the 
venerable Artist ‘‘thank heaven” that the 
ex-Premier is now out of office. ‘He isa 
different man altogether,’’ says Mr. Watts, who 
has had one or two sittings from Lord Rosebery 
quite recently since the change of Government. 
To hear Mr. Watts talk about his Art is always 
a pleasure, but to listen to him as he recalls 
little scenes with some of his eminent sitters is 
particularly delightful. With a twinkle in his 
eye he shakes his head when he talks of Mr. 
Gladstone as a sitter, and says: ‘‘ He was about 
the worst sitter I have ever had. Not that he 
could not keep still, but no sooner did he come 
in than we began to talk, and after a couple of 
hours, when he had to leave, I found that I had 
not done any work at all. We had done nothing 
but discuss things. He said it was my fault 
and I said it was his,” 


THE corner house on Saffron Hill has always 
been regarded as the house of ‘ Fagin,’ the 
Jew, described by Dickens, but an old man who 
lived in the house for 35 years, denies that it is 
the house of which Dickens wrote, and declares 
the real house to have been in Field Lane, off 
Saffron Hill. If this story is true, it is another 
instance of tradition glorifying the wrong house. 


MucH progress in the manufacture of 
glass has been made during the last ten 
or twelve years, blowing by compressed air 
having greatly increased the quantity and 
the variety of the work that can be produced, 
while improved methods of moulding have 
made possible castings of large size. Large 
glass pipe, unaffected by the soil, and having 
the strength of cast iron, is now turned out in 
considerable quantities. The material can also 
be made into plain and ornamental bricks, 
chimneys, furniture, and even tapestries and 
complete houses. M. Henrivaux, an enthusiastic 
French manufacturer, proposes to exhibit a 
glass house of novel design at the Paris Ex- 
position of 1900. An iron skeleton will be 
erected, on which will be placed slabs of glass 
in such a manner as to form a double wall, in 
the interior of which hot air will be circulated 
in winter, and compressed air—which will cool 
the walls—in summer. The roof will be of 
glass on a network of iron, and the partitions 
and staircases will be of the same material. 


Mr. H. R. Hope-PInxeEr is to execute the 
marble Statue of Dr. Martineau which is to be 
erected in Manchester College, Oxford. The 
French sculptor, M. Barrias, has completed the 
Memorial to Emile Augier, on which he has 
been lately engaged. This Monument, which 
consists of a Bust of Augier on a high pedestal, 
and surrounded with allegorical figures, is to be 
placed in its position in front of the Odeon at 
Paris in October next. 


For structural purposes the employment of 
nickel steel is a question that is destined to 
receive considerable attention. The acaptation 
of this metal for warships and armour plates 
has indicated its possible value for Bridges and 
other structures. Its ductility, elastic properties 
and toughness appear to recommend it for such 
details as plates, angles, rivets and wire. If it 
be true that specimens of nickel steel tested 
show an ultimate resistance equal to one-third 
more than ordinary steel, there is every 
probability that for special purposes of con- 
struction the nickel metal will force its attention 
on engineers, despite its higher price. The 
reduction in weight is an important considera- 
tion in this connection. 


HISTORICALLY the most interesting of Lord 
Hastings’ gifts to Seaton Delaval is the little 
Chapel which stands but a short distance from 
the Hall.’ It is only a mite of a place, but 
beautiful. The beauty is confined to its in- 
terior, where the most interesting specimens of 
Early and perfect Norman Architecture and 
mason-work, in the form of short massive 
pillars supporting low Arches with zig-zag 
ornament may be seen. Onthe walls there 
still hang plate armour and flags, memorials of 
the Delavals in their early days, and along 
with these the hatchments of some of the later 
noble and talented Delavals. Masons have 
been busy erecting a new Porch at the west 
end of the tiny Church. In the gable, above 
the square-headed doorway of this Porch, they 
have inserted the tracery stone-work of a 
window, similar to those seen in Fourteenth 
Century Churches in the North. Delaval 
Chapel, with its Norman arches, was attached 
to the old Castle of the Delavais. Some think 
it may have been there before them, for there 
were Norman Architects and builders in Eng- 
land before there were Norman soldiers. 


Tue Grand Lodge of Freemasons will be 
asked at its next quarterly communication to 
consider the subject of the decoration of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and a motion is to be made 
by Mr. Woodward expressing the desirability 
of sending out a circular to Lodges within the 
jurisdiction, to ascertain the opinion of the 
craft respecting their willingness to contribute 
to the Decoration Fund a sum sufficient for 
the completion of the Cupola and Transepts, 
in commemoration of Wren’s connection with 
Freemasonry. 


In dark relief against the sky, the ruins of 
the Abbey of Croyland stand out the one promi- 
nent feature of the wide and level expanse of 
the South Lincolnshire Fen. There is much 
of tradition mingled with the earlier history of 
Croyland Abbey, and little is known beyond 
that it was founded by Ethelbald, King of 
Mercia, in 716, destroyed by the Danes in the 
latter part of the next century, and twice 
burned and rebuilt between the period of the 
Danish invasion and the year 1143. The 
“ History of Croyland ’’ contains a very minute 
and graphic account of the destruction of the 
Abbey by the Danes in 870. Since the time of 
Hereward the Wake, the history of Croyland 
tells a story of successive misfortunes to the 
once stately fabric. Fire and earthquake, storm 
and pillage, have through the centuries gradually 
brought the splendid pile down to but a vestige 
of 1tsold magnificence. The Choirand Transepts 
were pulled down at the dissolution of the 
monasteries during the Reformation period, 
shots from the cannon of Oliver Cromwell 
played havoc with the Nave, hundreds of tons 
of stones were carted away to Spalding, in 1712, 
for building purposes, and thirty years later the 
materials for building buttresses to strengthen 
the Tower and West Front were found cheaply 
and easily by pulling down a wall of the South 
Aisle. The only remaining portions of the 
Abbey are the ruins of the Nave, with the very 
fine West Front in a fair state of preservation, 
and the North Aisle, now used as the parish 
Church of Croyland. That there should be 
still any considerable part of the ruin now 
standing is due almost entirely to the labours 
of the present rector, the Rev. T. H. le Beeuf. 
By persistent effort he has succeeded in raising 
a sum of nearly three thousand pounds towards 
keeping intact all that is left of what he justly 
calls, ‘‘ this noble building, unique in its beauty, 
and a valuable relic interesting to the Architect, 
the Historian, and the Antiquarian.” 


Last year in purchases for the Art Collec- 
tions at South Kensington the country spent 
less than £10,000. The Report of the Depart- 
ment of Scienceand Art for 1894 gives particulars 
of how the money has gone. Morethan a third 
of it went for water-colour drawings and textile 
fabrics and embroidery. Sculpture claimed 
£1,200; wood work, metal work and jewellery 
some £800 each. The inventory of the 
Collection should interest those who like 
to see Art expressed in pounds, shillings and 
pence. The total cost of the priceless 
treasures at South Kensington was £400,000. 
The wood work and furniture cost £50,000 ; 
the earthenware and stone £34,000; the metal 
work £36,000; the enamels on metal £33,000; 
and the textile fabrics £30,000. The oil paintings 
and the water colours cost only £34,000. It is 
a pity, seeing that the nation has got such good 
value for its money, that proper room cannot be 
found for storing, let alone displaying, its 
treasures. This is a matter which successive 
Chancellors of the Exchequer agree to leave 
alone. 


An Altar Tomb has been erected in York 
Minster to the late Archbishop Thomson. The 
recumbent effigy is the work of Mr. Thorney- 
croft. The Tomb is surmounted by a groined 
canopy. The material used is stone from Bed- 
fordshire, black Belgian marble, and white 
Carrara marble. 


Ir is not generally known that pumice stone 
is of volcanic origin, being a trachytic lava 
which has been rendered light by the escape of 
gases when in a molten state. Found on most 
of the shores of the Tyrrhenian Sea and else- 
where, it is at present almost exclusively 
obtained from the little island of Lipari. Most 
of the volcanoes of Lipari have ejected puma- 
ceous rocks, but the best stone is all the 
product of one mountain, Monte Chirica, nearly 
two thousand feet in height, with its two 
accessory craters. The district in which the 
pumice is excavated covers an area of three 
square miles, and about one thousand hands are 
engaged in this industry. The pumice is 
brought to the surface in large blocks or in 
baskets, and the supply is said to be practically 
inexhaustible. It is used not merely for scour- 
ing and cleansing purposes, but also for polishing 
in numerous trades, hence the fact that the 
powdered pumice exported exceeds in weight 
the block pumice. 
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Mr. Harry Hens, of Exeter, writes :—I 


think Mol’s Coffee House, in the Cathedral ' 


Yard of this City, boasts of as early, if not an 
earlier history than even Pasqua’s. Further, 
it is to-day practically in precisely the same 
condition in which it was when first built. 


This interesting old house stands upon the — 


foundation of what was known as the Annuel- 
lors’ College, the residence of the Annuellors or 
Chantry Priests, which was closed during the 
reign of King Edward VI., in 1437-9, and some 
time in the reign of Queen Elizabeth was pulled 
down and the present building erected; till 
recent years, upon a pediment in the upper part 
of the centre of the house stood the carved 
royal arms of Elizabeth, bearing the date of 
1596, which has led to the presumption that 
the house itself was used for a club or meeting 
place for the noblemen and gentry directly as- 
sociated with the statesmen and government of 
the realm, many of whom were Devonshire 
men. Upon the first floor is an ancient oak 
panelled Room, and upon those panels nearest 
the ceiling are forty-six shields of arms. 
They are, viz., Pawlet, Vere, Percy, Talbot, 
Stanley, Somerset, Manners, Clifford, Bourchier, 
Wriothesley, Russell, Herbert, Seymour, 
Devereux, Sackville, Cecil, Willoughby, 
Raleigh, Throgmorton, Petre, Acland, Coffen, 
Courtenay, Fulford, Blount, Chichester, Dennis, 


House, is always pleased to show visitors over 
its interior, as well as to convey to them many 
interesting details in connection with the 
historical old building. 


In connection with the annual Ecclesiastical 
and Educational Art Exhibition (held this year 
in St. Giles’s Hall, Norwich), which for many 


years past has proved such an important and | 


interesting adjunct of the Church Congress, 
there will be a special department for a Loan 
Collection. One of the objects of this Collec- 
tion is to bring together representative speci- 
mens of ancient Art, of a corresponding nature 
to those articles at present in use in Cathedrals, 
Churches, Colleges, &c. Loans are solicited of 
ancient and modern goldsmiths’ and silver- 
smiths’ work, ecclesiastical furniture, em- 
broidery, paintings, drawings, carvings, photo- 
graphs, books, manuscripts and antiquities. 


Tue Blackwall Tunnel willsoon be an accom- 
plished fact. Work is now proceeding at the 
rate of from 12 ft. to 15 ft. a week, and if this 
rate of advance is maintained for the rest of the 
distance the tunnel will reach the first caisson 
on the Middlesex side of the Thames about the 
first week in October. If that should be 
achieved, then this portion of the work, 1,212 ft. 
in length, will have been got through within a 


MOL’S COFFEE HOUSE, EXETER. 


Carem, Drake, Gilbert, Worth, Hinson, Cham- 
pernowne, Carey, Seymour, Bampfylder, 
Fortescue, Davy, Giffard, Kirkham, Harris, 
Stuckley, Monk, Bluett, Ridgeway, South- 
cott. History bears record that many of 
the above statesmen of the period came to 
Exeter on business of the State, and it may be 
that they met in this room for debate and con- 
ference. During the Commonwealth, (i.e. A.D. 
1649-60) on theintroduction of coffee, the building 
changed hands, and was knownas ‘‘ Mol’s Coffee 
House,” and was used as aclub to the year 
1829, by the merchants, bankers, serge and 
woollen manufactures, and many others; and 
the first news from London was always 
brought to this ancient house on _ its 
arrival in the city. It was a favourite resort 
of the great Sir Walter Raleigh, who was 
born at Hayes Barton, near East Budleigh. 
Raleigh, it will be remembered, was beheaded 
in London a.p. 1618, and his body is buried at 
St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster. His 
head, however, is supposed to be interred in 
the centre of the Nave of the Church of All 
Saints at East Budleigh, a mile or so from the 
farm in which he was born. It was there also 
his wife Joan was buried, the inscription on 
her tomb runs: “ Orate pro aid: Johanne Rale. 
Noverc: Waltri Rale. Armig. Que obiit x die 
Mensis Junii ano D. . .” Mr. Thomas B. 
Worth, the present occupier of Mol’s Coffee 


twelvemonth, a feat never before accomplished 
in the time. It has been a difficult and a 
dangerous task, and it is to be feared that the 
portion now remaining to be done, 100 or 
125 ft., may prove the most troublesome of any. 
In evidence of this, it may be stated that the 
contractors, Messrs. Pearson and Son, have just 
purchased additional pumping machinery, and 
they have applied for and have obtained from 
the Thames Conservancy permission to throw 
down into the river an additional covering of 
clay. 


One of the new members of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board has been making grave state- 
ments regarding the conduct of that body. He 
says: The Board has spent £128,000 on a 
temporary Hospital at Tooting for 400 patients. 
The Hospital was to cost not more than £70,000. 
That it was to be put up for twelve months only. 
That the placing of contracts and the whole 
arrangements were putin the hands of the Archi- 
tect, without control or supervision. That his 
commission for six months’ work amounted to 
£6,200. That the Architect himself was so 
impressed by this extravagance that he returned 
£2;200 tothe Board. It is not surprising to 
read that the Board is an extremely close cor- 
poration, and that the standing orders are so 
framed as to limit discussion and to make it 
difficult for members to obtain information. 


AN influential meeting of Architects was held 
at Devonport on Saturday, August 31st, when, 
on the motion of Mr. Henry Geo. Luff, 
A.R.I.B.A., it was considered desirable to form 
a local Architectural Society for Plymouth and 
Devonport as a branch of the Devon and Exeter 
Society. Mr. Dwelly seconded the proposition, 
which, on being put to the meeting, was 
carried unanimously. Mr. Priestly Shires, 
A.R.I.B.A., presided, and Mr. Edgar M. Leest, 
of 64, Chapel Street, Devonport, was elected 
Honorary Secretary, pro. tem. Another meeting 
will be held shortly to further consider the 
matter. 


THREE sets of plans have been sent in compe- 
tition for the Newcastle Y.M.C.A.’s new buil- 
ding, and the Committee, after consultation 
With wo iteGe eG. sElosking,) = ral. £5) Am 
of Darlington, selected plans by Mr. J. W. 
Taylor, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1., of Newcastle. The 
site is that occupied by the existing building, 
with additional space which has recently been 
acquired. According to the design, there will 
be a basement and three floors above. The 
principal entrance will be in the centre of the 
Facade in Blackett Street. Inside, the Hall 
will be divided into arched bays with panelled 
ceilings. A well-lighted entrance and staircase 
will be one of the chief features of the building. 
Under the stair-landing provision has been 
made for a Bicycle Stable with stands for 36 
machines. The chief feature of the third floor 
will be a Gymnasium over the large Hall, a 
space of 12 inches being left between the floor 
and the ceiling. The objects of this arrange- 
ment are (1) to intercept the noise caused by 
the gymnasts ; (2) to afford a ventilating shaft 
for extracting vitiated air from the Hall. The 
whole of the foundations are proposed to be 
covered with a wide base of cement concrete, 
r ft. 6 in. thick, and the piers for supporting the 
pilasters are to be carried up with blue Stafford- 
shire bricks, built with Portland cement. The 
old materials from the present site will be 
utilised for building the retaining walls and for 
backing behind the ashlar of the upper storeys. 
The elevations fronting the Monument and 
Blackett Street are proposed to be built with 
polished Kenton stone, and the back wall facing 
into High Friar Street with glazed bricks and 
Kenton stone dressings. The style of Architec- 
ture is English Renaissance, of simple treat- 
ment. Unnecessary ornamentation has been 
avoided, the object aimed at being to provide a 
substantial building conveniently arranged. 
The total cost will be £16,500. 


COMMENTING upon Science and Art Teaching 
in Wales, Mr. D. E. Jones, Departmental 
Inspector, states that drawing in Elementary 
Schools is making satisfactory progress, and 
schoolmasters say that its introduction has 
exercised a beneficial effect on other subjects, 
e.g., geography, map drawing, and general neat- 
ness in paper work. Most of the recently-built 
Schools are admirably lighted ; but in some of 
the older Schools the lighting is inadequate, 
low, and entirely from the back. 


Mr. CHARLES MITCHELL, of Jesmond Towers, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, who died in his seventy- 
sixth year, was a native of Aberdeen, where he 
was educated. In 1882 Mr. Mitchell joined 
with the present Lord Armstrong, and the 
Elswick Ordnance Factory and Shipbuilding 
Yard and the Walker Shipbuilding Yard have 
since been carried on by the firm of Sir W. G. 
Armstrong, Mitchell and Co., which now 
affords employment to 15,000 men and hasa 
capital of £3,000,000. Up to the time of his 
death Mr. Mitchell practically directed the 
whole of the shipbuilding work of the Company. 
St. George’s Church, Jesmond, which cost 
about £30,000, was erected at Mr. Mitchell’s 
expense, and he had recently been a liberal 
subscriber to the extension of Marischal 
College, Aberdeen. The University conferred 
upon him the degree of LL.D. 


TuE Jury selected to award the prizes at the 
International Fine Arts Exhibition includes the 
following Art critics:—M. Julius Lange, of 
Copenhagen; Herr Richard Muther, of Munich; 
Mr. William Michael Rossetti, of London; M. 
Robert de la Sizeranne, of Paris; and Signor 
Adolfo Venturi, of Rome. ‘The Jury is to meet 
on the 3rd inst. to confer nine prizes of'a total 
value of 42,000 fr. 
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In a preface to his Romanes Lectures which 
we printed at the time, but which is now re- 
published, Mr. Holman Hunt refers with 
severity to the Realistic School as proclaiming a 
complete contempt for beauty of body and 
mind. The works, he says, of this School are 
of a nature which to any previous age would 
have been inconceivable, and to any future 
generation it may be concluded they will be 
quite incredible, for it is impossible that the 
common sense of the World can exercise 
patience enough to preserve them even as 
curiosities. In the Salon in 1887 and in 1888, 
at Earl’s Court, was a painting of life size, re- 
warded with the prix d'honneur. It represented 
the interior of an Indian hut; the head of the 
family, just returned from his labours in the 
field, was in the foreground looking with horror 
upon the scene that lay in front of him; in the 
centre of the canvas were gorged tigers, with 
the mangled remains of the mother and children 
strewn about the floor. Other works appear in 
each Exhibition of equally brutal subjects, and 
without even the inventiveness of this composi- 
tion. Realistic Sculpture, moreover, is produced, 
of a kind to convince the spectator that humanity 
has truly descended from the brutes. It would 
be impossible that such examples of work in 
the name of Art should not have a mischievous 
effect upon those students who, without 
natural strength of mind and taste, are unable 
to resist the arguments coming from the admira- 
tion ofa noisy circle ; and accordingly our own 
School is in a state of overwhelming confusion, 
most injurious to such as work modestly and 
with sweet inspiration. No one can doubt that 
it is our duty fearlessly to denounce this false 
taste. 


A HITHERTO unknown portrait of Johann 
Sebastian Bach has just been made public by 
Edwin Borman, the Saxon dialect poet, who 
discovered it among some papers of one of his 
ancestors, Tobias Volckmar, cantor, organist, 
and composer, of Leipzig, who was a con- 
temporary of the great composer. The portrait 
is executed in pencil upon parchment prepared 
with chalk and glue, the whole being tinted 
with water-colour. All experts who have seen 
the drawing are unanimous in declaring it to be 
a portrait of Bach, and from its individuality 
of expression it is evident that it was drawn 
from life. The miniature represents the com- 
poser as a younger man than that depicted in 
the well-known Hausmann portrait, and alto- 
gether the expression is more lively and gay. 


It is proposed to construct a Light Railway, 
on the electric system, from Derby to Ash- 
bourne, which is the nearest point to Dovedale, 
one of the most beautiful parts of Derbyshire. 
The route suggested is from the terminus of the 
existing Derby tramway on the Ashbourne 
Road, through Mackworth, Kirk Langley and 
Brailsford, into the town of Ashbourne, ter- 
minating near the Bridge. The town of Ash- 
bourne isan interesting old place Architecturally, 
the Church which is known as ‘the pride of 
the Peak,’ being especially so. There is an 
interesting Nave Arcade, and numerous fine 
monuments to the Cockayne family. When 
the Church was being restored, the Rector, the 
Rev. F. Gourdain, an enthusiastic archzolo- 
gist, carried the vane to the top of the Spire, 
212 feet, and fixed it with his own hands. The 
Grammar School and Almshouses, and several 
houses in the town, are quaint objects of in- 
terest. The present railway journey from 
Derby to Ashbourne is by a circuitous route on 
the North Staffordshire line, occupying nearly 
two hours; by the new line it is expected to do 
the distance in 75 minutes. The cost is esti- 
timated at £62,000. 


Mr. Cassipy, of Manchester, who received 
the commission to execute the bronze Statue of 
Edward Colston, for Bristol, has made so much 
progress with the work that instructions have 
been given to have the pedestal prepared, and 
it has been arranged that the unveiling 
ceremony shall take place on next Colston 
Day. The site assigned to the Statue is the 
centre of St. Augustine’s open space. The 
pedestal will be of a more ornamental character 
than that which supports the effigy of Edmund 
Burke. It will be chiefly constructed of 
Hopton Woods stone, and there will be panels 
filled in with illustrative or descriptive inscrip- 


tions relating to incidents in the life of the 
great philanthropist. The height of the 
pedestal (which is being prepared by Messrs. 
Cowlin and Son) will be about ro ft., and the 
figure itself about g ft. Colston will be repre- 
sented as attired in the picturesque dress of the 
period. There is nothing heavy in the treat- 
ment of the figure, the pose of which is easy 
and graceful. 


A CLERGYMAN visited the studio of George 
Tinworth, the ‘ potter sculptor,’’ and saw a 
Pulpit in terra-cotta and Doulton-ware—now 
in Washington—ornamented with panels of 
Scripture subjects. On the Pulpit door the 
artist had put a bird’s nest, to say, ‘‘ The foxes 
have holes and the birds of the air have nests, 
but the Son of Man hath not where to lay His 
head.’ Tinworth explained to the cleric, with 
a kindly twinkle: ‘‘ That, you know, is for the 
bishops and canons to see when they go into 
the pulpit dressed in their fine robes.” Ten 
years or more afterwards the same clergyman 
turned up at the Studio and smilingly reminded 
him of the incident and the good advice. 
Tinworth was perhaps somewhat taken aback. 
The clergyman was Dr. Benson, now Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ! 


Two reports presented to the Insanitary 
Property Committee on the Housing of the 
Working Classes in Liverpool, bring out very 
forcibly the two sides to this question, which 
must receive close attention before any definite 
action is taken. The desirability and prac- 
ticability of municipalities erecting dwellings 
for the working classes are the features of the 
first report. The Corporation destroys in- 
sanitary property with the view to the con- 
struction of healthy dwellings, which are let at 
a low rental, andit is able to borrow money 
and to accumulate sinking funds for the 
liquidation of debt on much more favourable 
terms than private builders. It, moreover, 
does not speculate or work for profit. Conse- 
quently it can house the working classes more 
cheaply than is possible by private enterprise. 
It is here that the other side of the question 
comes into prominence. Bring this irresistible 
municipal competition to bear, and every 
private owner of property already built, and 
every private builder, must immediately feel 
the effect. Private owners, in fact, must 
perforce reduce their rents, private builders must 
give up their trade, and the Corporation must 
face the fact that it will be no longer able to 
sell building land to private builders. What 
has to be discovered is where the line must be 
drawn between municipal building and private 
building. The need for municipal building is 
admitted. The necessity to avoid competition 
is clear. It should not be impossible to come 
to a decision as to the class of houses to the 
building of which the municipality should limit 
its efforts. 


In the Paris Chamber of Deputies you may 
see a fresco representing Louis Philippe and 
his Court at the opening of the First Legisla- 
tive Session. It might be taken by some as an 
evidence of Monarchial re-action. The fact is 
that the Architect in 1849 thought it cheaper 
to cover over this work of Art with an 
allegorical tapestry than to take it away. A 
woven picture was found to be worm-eaten, 
and has been taken down and restored. 


For financial reasons, the authorities of the 
British Museum have been unable to purchase 
for the nation the fine collection of old 
Japanese colour prints made by Professor 
William Anderson, the president of the Japan 
Society, and Professor of Anatomy at the Royal 
Academy, during his long stay in Japan. This 
interesting collection, which contains a nearly 
complete series illustrative of the hand-block 
colour printing of the old Japanese artists from 
the earliest date up to the middle of the present 
century, has been in the hands of the authori- 
ties of the Museum for nearly two years, but 
as they have felt unable to purchase it, it has 
passed into the hands of the private collector, 
Mr. Ernest Hart, and is thus saved from 
dispersal. It is understood to be the intention 
of the present purchaser, after the collection 
has been duly catalogued and classified, to 
return it to the possession of the public, in one 
of our national museums. 


In order to utilise the £10,000 placed at the 
disposal of the Manchester Corporation by the 
guarantors of the Royal Jubilee Exhibition of 
1889, ‘‘ for the erection and equipment, at such 
time as the Governing Body of the Manchester 
Whitworth Institute shall consider advisable, 
of a Wing upon land adjoining the Manchester 
School of Art, the same to be known as the 
Royal Jubilee Exhibition Wing or Section,” it 
is suggested to provide a large and convenient 
Lecture Hall, to be used primarily in the work 
of Art instruction and for lectures, and, secondly, 
for the adequate accommodation and display of 
the large collection of Art objects (including 
the Bock and Rossetti textiles and the Arundel 
collection of prints recently transferred by other 
Committees of the Corporation), and of other 
future additions to this most important means 
of instruction and training in Industrial Design, 
without which it is impossible for the School to 
fulfil its highest function as the chief centre of 
Art instruction in the city and district. The 
provision of suitable Galleries and wall space 
will enable the Committee to secure the co- 
operation of the Sciences and Art Department 
in the display from time to time of some of the 
treasures of Art craftsmanship in the National 
Museum at South Kensington. The Committee 
are of opinion that the aforesaid requirements 
aresatisfactorily met by thesketch plans prepared 
by Mr. Sankey, and at a cost which, including 
lighting, Architect’s and Surveyor’s commission, 
salary of clerk of works, the provision of a 
boundary wall, is estimated not to exceed 
£6,000. This will leave a balance of about 
£4,000 for equipment, including the purchase 
from time to time of such objects of artistic 
work as may seem desirable. 


PROFESSOR WIESNER has published an inter- 
esting work giving the sources of colours. 
According to him, the cochineal insects furnish 
the gorgeous carmine crimson, scarlet carmine, 
and purple lakes; the Indian yellow comes 
from the camel; sepia is obtained from the inky 
fluid which cuttlefish discharge in order to 
render the water opaque when attacked; the 
exquisite .Prussian blue comes from fusing 
horse hoofs with impure potassium carbonate, 
blue black comes from the charcoal of vine 
stock, and Turkey red from the madder plant; 
ivory chips produce ivory black, and the yellow 
sap of a Siam tree produces gamboge; Indian 
ink is made from burnt camphor, and bistre is 
the soot of wood ashes. 


SPEAKING at the opening of the Fourth 


' Annual Industrial and Art Exhibition at Miln- 


thorpe, Lord Derby said these Exhibitions 


were a new feature, which one welcomed and — 


was glad to see, not only as an evidence of good 
in themselves, but as an evidence of what Art 
teaching can do, and how spare hours may be 
employed. If people wished to point to anything 
atrocious in taste and bad in design they would 
point to articles produced in the earlier years 
of Her Majesty’s reign. It wasatime when 
there was a sort of false Classicism in Art which 
wrought in everything. We had now got pro- 
bably to a healthier state of things. We had 
profited by the teaching of foreign countries. 
We found in the Exhibition of 1851 how much 
we had to learn in taste and design from 
foreigners, and though, like English people, we 
had not been quick to remember, still he 
believed the end of the century would find that 
we had tolerably well learned our lesson. It 
rather put one to shame to think how Art was 
imported into everything almost of daily life in 
medieval times. His friend Paley,* the 
Architect, of Lancaster, a man of great erudi- 
tion and taste, who studied such matters 
closely, used to say that the monastic Archi- 
tects surpassed ourselves because their whole 
heart and life were concentrated upon the work 
in hand. They gave not only their time but 
their devotion. Artistic taste was not to be 
measured by the hours of the clock. Those 
who cared for the work for its own sake must 
make sacrifices of time, sometimes of opinion, 
and whilst not losing their individuality of 
character, which naturally attached to every- 
body’s work, must still bear in mind those 
principles which were applicable to all branches 
of Art in the matter of grace and fitness. 


* Evidently Lord Derby referred to the late E, G. Paley.— 
Ep. BuitpErs’ JOURNAL. ; f 
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Opinions seem very divided upon the merits 
of the Payre Collection of examples of Wood 
_ Carving, which is now on view in an Annexe to 

‘the South Kensington Museum. The speci- 
mens are for the most part in indifferent 
preservation, and the localities from wkich they 
have been derived are not noted, an omission 
that is greatly to be regretted. Still, as these 
specimens number nearly 4oo, and belong 
mostly to a period during which Wood Carving 
was one of the most flourishing of the Arts, 
they can hardly fail to prove of value to 
students and designers. It is a pity that, at the 
same time, the Museum authorities did not 
acquire the similar collection which was formed 
by the well-known carver, Mr. W. Gibb 
Rogers and his son, Mr. G. A. Rogers, in whose 
possession it still remains. _ 


Tue Prince of Wales has purchased the 
Nelson Trafalgar Vase, which was presented to 
Lady Nelson by officers who served under her 
heroic husband in the battle in which he met 
his death. Forsome years this fine vase has 
been in the possession of Mr. E. Emanuel, of 
Portsea, who always lent it, with several other 
plated articles of historic interest, to decorate 
the table of the Royal Yacht Squadron at 
Cowes on the occasion of its annual dinner 
during the regatta week. The commodore of 
the squadron always 
admired the Trafalgar 
Vase, and now has 
acquired it altogether. 
Another interesting 
Nelson relic is thus 
preserved to the 
nation. 


Mr. W. B. Bryan, 
the engineer to the 
East London Water- 
works Company, has 
presented .a réport on 
the... subject . of ' the 
fracture of consumers’ - 
pipes during last win- 


ter’s frost, in the 
course of which he 
states: ‘‘A house-to- 


house inspection was 
made and more than 
50,000 lead pipes be- 
longing to consumers 
were found burst. Of 
these,several thousand 
cases were under- 
ground, or ‘hidden 
waste,’ ascertained by 
stethoscoping and in 
other ways by the 
Company’s inspectors. 
Every half-inch pipe 
running full bore 
wastes as much as 
700 people require for 
domestic purposes,and 
many of these pipes 
were not repaired until 
July, there being the 
greatest difficulty in 
householders obtaining sufficient plumbers to 
cope with the magnitude of the repairs re- 
quired.” 


THOSE interested in tnings ancient will be 
glad to learn of the opening up of the Swat 
Valley by Sir Robert Low’s force. The Swat 
Valley is the scene of Buddha’s latest and 
chief incarnation, and most of the sculptures 
and friezes which are from time to time un- 
earthed record incidents of his life whilst Prince 
of Swat. Surgeon-Major Waddell has recently 
been despatched by the Government of India 
to collect sculptures and relics connected with 
the Buddhist era in the countries temporarily 
occupied by our troops. Several interesting 
discoveries have already been made, notably 
that of asmall gold box, containing an undoubted 
relic of Buddha, found by Major Maisey, who 
has been making careful researches in the 
neighbourhood of Dargai. Mr. Spencer has 
also been able to unearth several fine specimens 


of ancient sculpture, dating back, it is computed, 
as early as B.C. 500. 


WE ‘understand ‘that Mr. Detmar Blow, of 
South Kensington, who has examined the 
famous Market Cross at Chichester, suggests 


in his report means by which the Cross can be 
made strong and effectual. It would undoubtedly 
be a great pity ifa structure of such national 
importance were permitted to crumble to pieces. 
The cost of restoration is estimated at £600, 
and although the report of Mr. Blow was 
accepted at the recent meeting of the County 
Council, the Committee was instructed to con- 
sider the best means of raising the necessary 
funds before anything further was decided. 


THE Members of the Institution of Junior 
Engineers were greatly pleased with the recep- 
tion they met with in Belgium during their 
summer meeting. At Antwerp M. Royers, 
engineer-in-chief to the Municipality, conducted 
them over the extensive Docks, and explained 
their various features of interest, while the 
Musée Plantin and the station of the Compagnie 
Hydro-Electrique Anversoise were also speci- 
ally open for inspection. At Ghent MM. 
Carel’s Engine Works were among the objects 
seen; and after a visit to Brussels, which 


included an inspection of the Central Electric 
Light Station anda trip to the field of Waterloo, 
the party went to Liége, where visits were made 
to the Vicille Montague Zinc Works at Angleur, 
under the direction of M. Gillard, secretary of 
the Company, and the St. Leonard Locomotive 
A busy and most informing week was 


Works. 


DESIGN FOR NEW GENERAL POST OFFICE, ZURICH: A. KOCH, ARCHITECT. a 


brought to a close with visits of inspection to 
the Small Arms Works, Liége, the Electric 
Tramway Installation, the Works of the Com- 
pagnie Internationale d’Electricité, and M. 
Foulon’s Ironfoundry. 


Mr. JoSEPH PENNELL has decided to publish 
in the autumn, through Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 
the lectures which, in his capacity as lecturer 
on ‘Illustration ” in the Slade School, he deli- 
vered at University College during the winter 
of 1894-95. He deals in these with all branches 
and methods of illustration, and gives many 
hints upon the training of illustrators, the 
printing of blocks, and other matters of impor- 
tance to black and white artists. The book is 
intended as an Art School Text-book. 


Gtass is a material whose astonishing possi- 
bilities we are only beginning to realise. Great 
progress in its manufacture has been made 
during the last ten or twelve years, blowing by 
compressed air having greatly increased the 
quantity and the variety of the work that can 
be produced, while improved methods of mould- 
ing have made possible castings of large size. 
Large glass pipe, unaffected by the soil, and 


having the strength of cast iron, is now turned 
out in considerable quantities. The material 
can also be made into plain and ornamental 
bricks, chimneys, furniture, and even tapestries 
and complete houses. M. Henrivaux, an enthu- 
siastic French manufacturer, proposes to exhibit 
aglass house of novel design at the Paris Exposi- 
tion of r900. An iron skeleton will be erected, 
on which will be placed slabs of glass in such a 
manner as to form a double wall, in the interior 
of which hot air will becirculated in winter, and 
compressed air—which will cool the walls—in 
summer. The roof will be of glass ona network 
of iron, and the partitions, staircases, &c., will 
be of the same material. 


PROCEEDING with the settling of the National 
Portraits in their new building, Mr. Lionel Cust 
is now busily engaged in disposing of the 
pictures upon the walls—or arranging them 
preparatory to doing so—and frames are being 
cleaned, and in many cases the pictures them- 
selves are undergoing renovation. It is not 
probable, however, that the Gallery will be 
opened before the spring. There is, indeed, no 
very great reason for opening till then, for, 
unfortunately, no provision has been made for 
lighting the building after dusk, and those who 
cannot see the pictures just when there is 
sufficient daylight cannot see them at all. This 
is greatly to be re- 
gretted. The same 
electrical plant ought 
to serve for this and 
the National Gallery. 


An Exhibition of 
Old and Modern 
China, Glass, Pottery, 
and Antique and Hu- 
morous Art, which 
opens at the West- 
minster Aquarium, 
on September t1oth, 
should be of much 
interest. Viennese 
glass and mosaics, Bo- 
hemian glass ofartistic 
design and lavish 
colour, Dresden china, 
and. Sévres porcelain 
will, with many varie- 
ties of English ware, 
be on view. Among 
the curious exhibits 
will be some monu- 
mental vases taken 
from the Chinese 
Emperor’s Palace at 
Pekin, which were at 
one time the property 
of General Gordon. 


Tue Orkney island 
of Hoy, which com- 
prises about 40,000 
acres, is for sale. Hoy 
rises abruptly from 
the sea, and consists of 
mountain having 

different eminences or 
peaks. It is very steep, furrowed with ravines. 
Towards its north-western extremity may be 
observed the famous ‘‘Old Man of Hoy,” a 
large pillar of rock, about 30oft. in height. 


THE increase of diphtheria in large towns, 
more especially in the southern and eastern 
parts of England, has been so alarming during 
the last eight or ten years that every medical 
or sanitary congress has taken to discussing the 
subject, with a view to the discovery of the 
cause. For some time public Elementary 
Schools have borne the brunt of the blame, but 
at the British Institute Congress the other day, 
Professor W. R. Smith showed reasons for be- 
lieving that such Schoolsare not the real founts of 
origin of the numerous epidemics which have 
prevailed. One speaker made a suggestion 
which may prove to be important. He 
affirmed his conviction that jerry-built houses 
contained stored-up poison germs, which, being 
liberated under conditions: of extreme con- 
centration, might give rise to sporadic cases of 
diphtheria. If such houses are built on small 


and unwholesome areas, it is easy to see that 


extensive epidemics may thus originate. That 
diphtheria germs may be present in the vile 
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refuse which often goes to the erection of jerry- 
built houses, and that they may develop under 
the conditions of heat and concentration with | 
which they are then associated, we can well | 
believe. 


THOUGH some valuable examples of stone 
Churches, in whole or in part, dating from 
before the Conquest, have survived in England 
to our time, yet they are later in typeand more | 
influenced by Continental Architecture than 
the primitive Irish Churches. More than one 
cause has conspired to bring about a different 
result in Ireland. In the first place, the Romans 
never occupied the island, and there was no in- 
terference from this source with the regular 
development of native modes of building. Then, 
when St. Patrick and the first Christian mis- 
sionaries came, in the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury, their method was to begin by gaining the 
ear of the chieftains. Once their conversion 
was accomplished, the peaceable conversion of 
the clans was assured. Hence there was no 
revolution and little organic reconstruction con- 
sequent on the introduction of Christianity. 
There are several instances recorded of an Irish 
chieftain giving up his rath, or fort, to ecclesias- 
tical uses, and we have here historical evidence, 
which we shall find amply supported by Archz- 
ology, that the early missionaries simply 
adopted the native methods of building, with 
such minor alterations as may have been neces- 
sary for their purposes. For three and a half 
centuries Ireland was undisturbed from without, 
and left to develop a native Architecture on her 
own lines; and even when, during the ninth 
and tenth centuries, she was exposed to the 
fierce raids of Northmen, who sacked all her 
principal Churches and ruthlessly harried her 
people, they did not dominate the land as the 
Saxons and other pagan peoples had done in 
England. 


Tue gift of Admiral Avellan and his officers 
to the town of Toulon has been set up in the 
Salle des Fétes at the Mayoralty. It is a gold 
and silver statue of a Russian sailor of the time 
of Nicholas I. The sailor is supposed to be 
ready for action, weighs over 600 pounds, and 
is the work of the sculptor Bragnia, who wished 
to show that the Russian Navy is prepared to 
fight for France. He has fastened on his breast 
a map of France on which the names of all the 
towns Admiral Avellan and his officers passed 
through are marked by a double-headed eagle 
with a laurel branch in its talons. Ona mast 
are the enamelled arms ot Cronstadt and 
Toulon. 


MEN WHO BUILD. 


No. 27. 


MR. ALEXANDER KOCH. 


@| ROM Zurich, amid the moun- 
tains,to Theobald’s Road,isa far 
cry and a wasting one, and it 
is difficult to imagine that 
Architectural nerve could sur- 
vive such a_ transposition. 
Influences are always at work—but not 
always for the best—to knock one off his 
pins—drawing-pins or otherwise—and upset 
what was considered to be a well set out 
career in life. What induced Alexander 
Koch to migrate from the city where 
he had. put up most of its finest 
modern buildings, where he was consulted 
in most public matters and where his name 
was welcomed as an authority on all matters 
Architectural, is just one of those trifling 
influences which bring about the most 
drastic alterations in life. Mr. Koch had 
married an English lady, and, although that 
in itself is no trifling affair, it was the cause 
of him turning away from the Swiss Hills 
to acclimatise himself in the land of the 
Saxon. That happened more than ten years 
ago, and I believe during the whole of that 
period he has never once been connected 
with a single building operation in this 
country. Arrived snugly in the Metropolis 
he soon began to hunger after work, and 
to become the better acquainted with the 
methods of English practitioners he elected 
to occupy a position in any office where his 
masterly draughtsmanship would open up a 
new field of study. Money was of no moment 
to him, and he nearly fell into the hands of 
several Architecturally-disposed swindlers, 
who were not very Classic in their modes of 
doing business. Passing through the course of 


study at South Kensington he soon became 
a fluent speaker in his new tongue, and 
having published many professional works 
in his native land, he suggested the prepara- 
tion of an album of the year’s Architecture, 
and in conjunction with a perspective 
draughtsman ‘‘Academy Architecture” was 
produced on a certain limited capital. The 
capital becoming exhausted,and differences as- 
serting themselves between its conductors, it 
was decided to put the publication up to auc- 


tion between its proprietors, and Alexander 
Koch became its sole owner. Since then Mr. 
Koch has devoted himself in England solely 
to the interests of his annual, reserving his 
Architectural attainments tor Zurich, where 
he still retains his practice. 

To go back to the early days in Munich, 
where he first saw the light, young Alexander 
spent several years of his life in the work- 
shops of his father planing deals, working 
mouldings and studying the anatomy of a 
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door. In Switzerland, as in most other 
continental countries, the pupil system is 
unknown, so off went our friend to Vienna 
to “learn” Architecture and to journey on 
towards the Ecolé des Beaux Arts, where he 
put the finishing touches to his learning. 
Returning, heset up his drawing board in 
his native town, but shortly went over to 
Zurich, where he has done some fine 
things, the most recent being the new 
School Board buildings, which in their com- 
pleteness utterly eclipse anything that 
London has provided for itself. The ornate 
character of the internal design will not 
naturally find favour with the sober instincts 
of English Architects, but the photographs 
of the interior which will be reproduced ina 
subsequent number shew a marvellous grasp 
of detail and effect. The carved key- 
stones and corbels appearing in the School- 
rooms are actual portraits of the masters 


IS STONEHENGE POST-ROMAN ? 


OTWITHSTANDING all that has been 
N written on Stonehenge since Pepys’s 
day, we may still sum up our knowledge 

as to when and why Stonehenge was built quite 
as shortly, although, perhaps not so pithily. 
Stonehenge is referred to for the first time in 
history in the twelfth century by Geoffrey, of 
Monmouth, and by Henry, of Huntingdon, and 
every conceivable date prior to this period has 
been assigned to its erection by the various 
authorities. Although Mr. Barclay in his 
recent work does not express his opinion as 
clearly as we could wish, he seems inclined to 
agree with the late Dr. James Fergusson that 
Stonehenge is post-Roman. Against this theory 
must be set those of Dr. J. Tharnam and Mr. 
W. Long, who think that the builders of the 
Monument were the Belgz, and of Professor 
W. Boyd-Dawkins, Mr. C, I. Elton, and 
Sir John Lubbock, who attribute its con- 


the first essay and the last perfection in Archi- 
tecture.’ Curiously enough, both Salisbury 
Cathedral and Stonehenge are just now threa- 
tened with destruction from insecure founda- 
tions. 


THE Committee of the Bristol School of 
Science and Art has appointed as headmaster 
Mr. E. J. Bush, from the National Art Training 
School, South Kensington. Mr. Bush has a 
good record of awards gained during his term 
of training, as he secured altogether one gold, 
seven silver, and eleven bronze medals, as well 
as the British Institute for Etching Scholarship 
and the National Art Training School Travelling 
Scholarship. 

THE Corporation of Durban, Natal, has 
decided to raise {110,000 for improvements in 
the Town, to be expended as follows :— 
£60,000 for a Promenade, £25,000 for lighting 
the Town by electricity, and £25,000 for the 
completion of the scheme for an adequate 
supply of water. 


NEW BOARD SCHOOL, ZURICH : ALEX, KOCH, ARCHITECT, 


and leading scholars of the City, and 


all manner of natural 


history subjects 
have been incorporated 


in the designs. 


With some little pride Mr. Koch assures you 


that the whole of his best work has been 
gained in competition, and what is some- 
what remarkable, he has in the whole of his 


competiture hardly ever failed to obtain a 


premium for his work. Whatever his abilities 
as an Architect may be, and whatever success 
he has attained in his own country, the most 
interesting fact connected with Mr. Alexander 
Koch is that he should have originated and 
brought to a successful head such a publica- 
tion as his “ Academy Architecture,” a work 
which has made him a host of friends in 
England. Those who know the general dis- 
position of professional men in this country 
will not, however, wonder: at the fact that 
five-sixths of the total editions of that work 
are disposed of abroad. 


struction to the people of the Bronze Age. 
The earliest extant drawing of Stonehenge is 
from a MS. in the British Museum, No. 28,330, 
dated 1574. The series of views from this date 
down to the present time show very clearly 
the changes which the monument has under- 
gone during the last 300 years, and with the 
exception of the stones whose downfall was 
brought about by the ill-advised diggings of the 
Duke of Buckingham, temp. James I., and the 
fall of the great trilithon in 1797, no other 
serious damage has been done since the first 
drawing was made. According to our way of 
thinking the geometrical knowledge required 
for refinements of setting out (such as we know 
the designers of the Parthenon to have possessed) 
belongs to a much higher stage of culture than 
is indicated by the rude dowels, mortices, and 
other extremely primitive architectural features 
of Stonehenge. Dr. Johnson, writing to Mrs. 
Thrale, in 1783, says that ‘‘ Salisbury Cathedral 
and its neighbour Stonehenge are two eminent 
monuments of Art and rudeness, and may show 


WE regret to learn that the State of Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s health has not improved. 
He has derived little benefit from his recent 
absence abroad, and intends to make a very 
short stay in London. 

Iris proposed to erect Statues of Siemens and 
of his colleague and friend, Helmholtz, in front 
of the Technical High School in Charlottenburg, 
in the same manner as the Statues of the 
brothers Humbolt were erected in front of the 
Berlin University. : 

Lorp Car LisLE has presented his picture of 
“The Circumcision,’ by Giovanni Bellini, 
which has been for more than a century one of 
the gems of the Castle Howard Collection, to 


the National Gallery. 


THE Pope, who has had restored the splendid 
frescoes of Pinturecchio, in the apartments of 
the Vatican which bear the sinister name of 
Borgia, near the famous Loggia of Raphael, 
has extended the same care to the pavement. 
The work of restoration has been confided to 
the Industrial Museum of Naples. 
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Earty last week Joseph 
PPh aly », Sly, formerly proprietor of 

* the old King’s Arms Hotel at 
Lancaster, passed quietly away at Tower Wood, 
his charming residence on Lake Windermere, 
between Lakeside and Bowness, at the advanced 
age of eighty years. Sly was an ideal hotel 
keeper, and during his regime at the ‘‘ King’s 
Arms’’ welcomed all manner of guests to his 
board, peers and paupers eating within his 
gates. A most interesting man was Joseph Sly, 
full of anecdote and story, a walking biographer 
of the ‘‘ swells ’’—as he used to call them—who 
patronised his house. Some years after his 
retirement he conceived the idea that if the 
Gospels were published separately, with illus- 
trations, they would be more acceptable to 
young people. He tried to induce some of the 
societies engaged in the-publication of the 
Scriptures to carry out his views, and went so 
far as to undertake to defray the initial cost. 
The S.P.C.K. resolved to publish these penny 
Gospels, and Mr. Sly received many congratu- 
latory and approving letters from eminent 
persons, amongst them being the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

* 


* OK 

Joseph Sly’s death brings back many re- 
collections of the old King’s Arms Hotel before 
it was rebuilt by his successor in 1879, the 
interior of which during his occupancy was a 
veritable Museum of curiosities. The writer 
of ‘‘Time Honoured Lancaster " in the chapter 
on ‘‘ Hotels in Lancaster,’’ says there is a stone 
underneath a third-storey window of the King 
Street side of the Hotel which bears the date 
1625, whilst on the facade is inscribed ‘‘ Estab- 
lished 1625, rebuilt 1879.’’ This old hostelry 
has been immortalised by Charles Dickens in 
his story of ‘‘ The Lazy Tour of the Two Idle 
Apprentices.’ It was during this distinguished 
author’s first visit that he wrote the ‘“ Tale of 
a Bridal Chamber,”’ and gave his impression of 
this ‘good old Inn, established in a good old 
house, an Inn where they give you bridecake 
every day after dinner ;”” where the visitor can 
“eat bridecake without the trouble of being 
married, or of knowing anybody in that 
ridiculous dilemma.” Charles Dickens stayed 
at the King’s Arms in 1857, and again in 1862, 
when he was accompanied by Wilkie Collins. 
Most of us will remember seeing the antiquities 
this grand old house contained. Among 
them was one of three ‘‘ Franklin clocks,” and 
one also more than two hundred years of age 
of English make; then there was the fine 
Gobelin tapestry, valued at £6,500, a tapestry 
which received its name from a house at Paris, 
formerly possessed by wool dyers, whereof the 
chief, John Gobelin, in the reign of Francis I., 
is said to have found the secret of scarlet dye. 
Louis XIV. purchased the house for a manu- 
factory of works for adorning Palaces (under 
the direction of Calbert), especially tapestry, 
designs of which were drawn by Le Brun about 
1666. There were also three large pieces of 
tapestry, the borders of which were designed 
by Rubens, viz., ‘The finding of Moses in the 
bulrushes by Pharoah’s daughter,” ‘ Moses 
before the Burning Bush,” and “' Moses striking 
the Rock.”’ 


* 
x * 


Amongst the more valuable curiosities were 
the Elizabethan staircase, the fifteenth century 
chairs, ancient brackets, the 1540 bedstead, the 
old fireplace, antique needlework (with sacred 
Subjects), china, Venetian vases, &c., in the 
Dickens’ room, together with the Stanley oak 
bedstead, of near four hundred years of age; 
oaken chairs to match in the Lonsdale and 
Brougham rooms, as also the stately Gothic four- 
post bedstead in Lord Derby’sroom, dating from 
1646, and the like valuable sleeping apurtenance 
in the chamber called after the Lady Burdett- 
Coutts. For the Derby bedstead a local firm 
offered 250 guineas. Nor must we omit the 
Classical tapestry and pastorial scenes by 
Hogarth. ‘Then there were the ‘‘ Crowned 
Heads of Europe Room,” wherein the finest 
specimens of Gobelin Art were to be seen, 
specimens which the Heir-Apparent to the 
English Throne would like to have secured for 
his Sandringham home. Mr. Sly was intensely 


proud of his ancient house, and sought to make 
it a Museum as well as a comfortable home, 
worthy of the highest patronage. Alas, the 
old days are gone, yet many of us will not 
forget what Ruskin remarked in his ‘‘ Ariadne 
Florentina,’’ concerning what he saw in the 
old King’s Arms; nor, indeed, what the Rev. 
E. P. Rogers said of the leading Palatine 
Hotel, in the New York Christian Intelligencer, 
of August r2th, 1875: ‘‘ Even though all things 
have been made new the old ’uns do not 
willingly eliminate from their minds the 
‘things of beauty,’ which should have re- 
mained ‘joys for ever,’ in this right royal 
parthenon of relics once teeming with tales of 
long ago, and interesting to the artist, archzeo- 
logist, and moraliser.” The relics disseminated, 
the house rebuilt, the old man eloquent ‘gone 
over.’”’ If Lancaster possesses an historian like 
Blackburn did in William Abram, who sang 
the praises and told the stories of his beloved 
Lancashire so well, the life of dear old ‘‘ Joe”’ 
Sly should not rest upon the fickle memory of 
a tombstone only. 
* 
* * 
A Wuen all are almost 
ei mI of perfect one Session of work 
Cae at the Architectural Asso- 
ciation much resembles another, except for 
the gradual advancement of ideas flying like 
sparks off the wheel of progress. The curriculum 
of the Session 1895-6 comes before us with the 
promise of two extremely interesting papers, 
one by Dr. G. B. Longstaff, of the London 
County Council, upon ‘‘ The Municipal Control 
of Buildings,” and another, ‘‘ Scenic Art,” by 
Professor Herkomer. If the Professor can 
suggest any means for the advancement of 
Architecture upon the ordinary London stage 
he will be doing something of lasting benefit to a 
department of Art he has long dallied with. 
There is an old standing invitation to visit the 
dreamland of ‘‘Scenic Art’’ at Bushey, and 
before the autumn nights are gone I will find an 
opportunity to visit the Professcr in his haunts. 
“The present position of Architecture at the 
Royal Academy”’ is a big order for Mr. 
Francis E. Masey, but he has plenty of time 
between this and the latter part of April to 
work up his subject, and mirror the opinion of 
the few men able to pronounce judgment worthy 
of consideration. The most surprising element in 
the work of the Association is the moderate 
fees at which the instruction in the various 
classes can be enjoyed. For an outlay of one 
guinea, six evenings may be devoted to the 
lectures on ‘‘ Practical Design,” delivered by 
Mr. Beresford Pite, who works a course “ in- 
tended to assist the student in the study and 
production of practically beautiful Architectural 
Design; consideration being given to the ele- 
ments of Architectural beauty ; to the relation 
of the study of ancient styles to modern design; 
to practical planning for specific requirements ; 
and to suitable Architectural expression in eccle- 
siastical, civil and domestic buildings.” I 
know of no man more competent to tackle 
these subjects than Mr. Pite, and there should 
be dozens of men-members of the A.A.— 
flattering themselves in the belief that their 
Aays of learning are past—willing to attend 
these lectures of unbounded profit to themselves. 
Mr. H. H. Statham likewise delivers four 
lectures on ‘‘ Modern Design,” which should be 
instructive, as should Mr. Farrow’s series on 


‘‘ Specifications and Estimates.” 
* 
* * 


The late In a sympathetic 


notice of the death 
John cia . peer of Mr.John Colson, 
0 AMOR Ne The Builder remarks 


that although not a native of Winchester, he 
lived the greater part of his life in the city. 
‘‘The son of Mr. John Colson, of Hall Court, 
Shedfield, he served his articles,’’ continues our 
contemporary, ‘‘ with the late Mr. Owen Carter, 
of Winchester, and had as his fellow pupil the 
late George Edmund Street, R.A. He after- 
wards proceeded to London, and subsequently 
he entered into a partnership at Norwich, which 
did not prove a success. Returning to Win- 
chester, he started in business* on his own 
account, since which he has carried out many 
works, for the most part of an ecclesiastical 
nature, including the building or the restoration 


* In quoting our contemporary we retain the writer's ex- 


pressions, the “pointing” of his sentences, and his tau- 
tology.k—Ep. BuinpErs’ JouRNAL, 


of over 120 Churches, among them new 
Churches at Awbridge, Herriard, Fair Oak, 
Morestead, Ovington, Portsdown, Ramsdale, 
Sholing, Shalden, Stockbridge, Swanmore, 
Soberton, Bradley, Shedfield, Lockerley, St. 
Paul's (Wyke), and Hedge End, and extensive 
alterations and additions at Highfield (South- 
ampton), Micheldever, &c. Amongst other 
works carried out by the deceased were the 
Diocesan Training College, Bishop Morley’s 
College, and additions at Hoddington House for 
the late Lord Basing, besides many Schools. 
He was appointed Architect to the Dean and 
Chapter in 1855, and among the more impor- 
tant works carried out by him upon the Cathe- 
dral fabric were the restoration of the West 
Front over thirty years ago, and of the roof of the 
South Transept. He wasin 1858 electeda Fellow 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Mr. Colson was of a quiet, retiring, yet genial 
disposition, taking little part in public affairs, 
his leisure during the late years of his life being 
spent in scientific and horticultural pursuits.” 
‘‘He was working at the office,’ writes a per- 


sonal friend of the deceased, ‘‘ only a few hours- 


before his death, in the room where, accumu- 
lating curious furniture and beautiful pictures, 
he had worked for years. He was active and 
lithe to the last, and three years ago when 
walking on the east end roof of the Cathedral 


ee 


he amused me by imitating the gait of a former 
bishop who would not be assured that one 
can’t slip on lead. Apropos of his Norwich 
partnership he told me (in sympathy here) that 
it had brought him a brass inkstand for a 
thousand pounds. Mr. Colson was aman of 
genius, in everything inventive and masterly, 
very definite in his likes and dislikes,- full of 
kindness and wit, and always ready for a joke, 
but some people never found this out, and to 
them he was cold and distant. He had a grand 
head and fine features, and a tall upright figure. 
One of his pupils was J. K. Colling, whose 
beautiful details of ‘ Gothic Ornament ’ he used 
to give his later pupils to workon. He was a 
great admirer of Ruskin, and on returning a 
book (‘The Elements of Drawing’) to me, 
remarked that ‘he always had to go right 
through in reading him.’ From the moment of 
meeting, when he was kind and encouraging, 
and all through the time after and to come, I 
had, have and shall have the deepest affection 
and gratitude for his kind and sympathetic 
teaching and friendship.” I have a couple of 
portraits of Mr. Colson, one taken in his library 
surrounded by his books he loved so well, and 
another, seated in his garden, with his wife. I 
choose the latter of the two, because the 
features are firmer and the likeness is more 
striking, though both are the work of his son, 
who succeeds him. : 


=. 
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It was not to be denied, the 
The Last opportunity to sit beside that 
Coach. : ‘ 

fine whip, John Bolding, on 

his last coach drive to Box Hill. Although 
the reputation of near upon a century calls him 
to Davies Street several days a week, it is no 
secret that, personally, Mr. Bolding knows as 
much about horse-flesh and the dear delights of 
the Road, as he does of taps and those gorgeous 
fittings which go to glorify the domestic 
departments of our houses. And “ John ” 
can drive I assure you, and beyond mere 
tooling of his team he has a happy knack— 
the knack of the good coachman — of 
“posting ’’ you up in all the latest historic 
scandals of the points. At Putney Heath he 
knows all the residents just for all the World as 
if he was a local estate agent. He knows the 
‘‘views’"’ before he comes to them, and he can 
put his horses up a hill in away Father Fownes 


himself could not excel. 
* 
* * 


I fancy we too often neglect the home 
counties. Leatherhead is delightful, and the 
man who designed the Village Club is a genius 
in his way. Four Georgian houses mirrored 
themselves upon my affections as we flew past 
them, and the‘‘Durdans,’’ and Ashstead Park and 
the delightful old Houses at Mickleham, and 
‘‘Deepdene”’ further to the west, are worth a 
day’s journey to glance at. But beyond all is 
the beautiful green of the meadows and the 
lawns, the freshness of the views, and thechatter 
of the coachman. Mr. Bolding’s firm sells 
good goods I have no doubt, but, to be honest, 
the coaching side of his nature is the pleasanter 
of the two. 


* 


* * 
Tue Duke of Norfolk—at 
gHe RE eA tie. the best of times an un- 

S Ceres approachable personage — 
has accepted the Mayorality of his own town of 
Sheffield, not content, evidently, with the per- 
plexing duties of Her Majesty’s Postmaster- 
General. There are other duties for Dukes, 
more peculiar to their positions, than that oi 
imperfectly playing bumble-puppy in provincial 
cities, and it is to be regretted that so gooda 
. manas his Grace of Norfo'k has not divined 

his proper calling. Arundle Castle. the splendid 
seat of the Howards, has been under restora- 

toration for years, and vast sums are still being 
spent upon it ; but this, and the fine Church 
he is finishing at Norwich to the memory 
_of that wife whose death has proved so 
terrible a blow to him, and the many other 
Churches and public buildings he has erected 
for the benefit of his fellow men, to say nothing 
of the fine work on the Norfolk Estate between 
the Thames Embankment and the Strand, of 
which Mr. John Dunn, F.RI.B.A.—his own 
estate manager—is so ably the Architect, does 
not seem to the domestic tragedy of 
his life. In a letter dated exactly a year ago 
from Lord MDonington—whose daughter, 

Lady Flora Hastings, by the Countess of 

Loudoun, became the Duke’s wife—the writer 

referred to the fine Church at Norwich in 

the following way:—The great Church at 

Norwich, which the Duke has been building for 

the last ten or twelve years, is to be conse- 

crated and opened (at least a portion of it) on 
the 29th inst., all his family and mine, with the 
exception of myself, attend. It is rather sad, is 
it not? It is built as a thank-offering for his 
happy marriage, and the marriage no longer 
exists, and the Church is just going to be 
opened.”’ 
* * 

The reference to Lord Donington’s letter 
gives me the opportunity of refuting the heart- 
less paragraph concerning him which has 
filtered through the press during the last few 
weeks. I had the privilege of a prolonged 
correspondence with him, and except what 
might be gathered from th? peculiar fact that 
his letters were invariably written on any odd 
sheets of paper most ready to his hand, there 
was no atom of meanness in his’ nature. 
His Lordship devoted the best years of 
his life and much of his wealth in 
reviving the fortunes of the Hastings family, 
which upon the death of the last Marquis fell, 
in a shattered state, into the hands of his wife, 
the sister of the last male of herline. Doning- 
ton Park and Loudoun Castle were rescued at 
the public sales, and the whole of the Hastings 


portraits were purchased by Lord Donington 
after the crash. Loudoun Castle, which I have 
not seen, is an extremely fine place, but 
Donington contains the best associations of the 
famlly within its wretched Gothic walls. The 
knowledge Lord Donington possessed of the 
illustrious line of Hastings was quite remarkable, 
and I can never forget the pleasure he felt when 
I was able to prove to him that Steele referred 
to the great Lady Elizabeth Hastings when he 
made his famous remark that to behold her 
is an immediate check to loose behaviour, and 
‘‘to love her is a liberal education.” 
‘+ 


* 

Although Donington "Park is recognised as 
one of the ‘‘stately homes of England,’’ there 
is nothing but its fine associations and portraits 
and its superb park to recommend it to an 
Architect. The house itself is in a complete 
basin, and looks a miserable affair from the 
hilly ridge around it; and yet its last mistress 
loved it so well that she gave instructions that 
although her body should be buried at 
Loudoun her right hand should be cut off to 
‘‘rest’’ at Donington. And there upon a hill, 
amid the actual furrows—now grass-covered— 
whereon the great Lady Elizabeth grew corn 
centuries ago ‘‘for my poor clergy,’ the hand 
lies buried under a cross. Lord Donington 
was the one man to have written the history of 
the House of Hastings. I begged him to do it, 
and had his long spell of years but held out a 
little longer my own poor pen was to have aided 
in the work. Without his marvellous fund of 
information the task would be hopeless. 


Mr. W. SypnNey LanpeEr has discovered in a 
lake near Drumsna, Roscommon, an ancient 
Irish canoe, hollowed out of the trunk of an oak 
tree. It is 25ft. 5in. long, 2ft. 5in. wide, and 
18in. deep, and in a state of good preservation. 
It is now hauled high and dry, and is open to 
the inspection of antiquarians. 

Tue Mersey mud dredgers, employed in the 
demolition of the Mersey Pier, raise from 800 
to 1,000 tons in one hour. 

PoRTLAND is the largest Prison in England 
Nearly 2,000 convicts are located there, being 
employed chiefly in the ‘‘Crown Quarries,” 
from which something like 50,000 to 60,000 tons 
of Portland stone are annually exported. 

Tue highest Church Steeple in England is 
that of St. Warburgh’s, Preston, Lancs. It is 
302 feet. The highest Cathedral Steeple is 
Salisbury, which is 404 feet. 

Tue House of Commons is protected from 
fog by the following method, which is both in- 
genious and expensive. The air pumped in 
from the River Terrace is forced by steam fans 
through thick layers of cotton wool, which 
retain all impurities, leaving the air in a state 
of great purity. The layers of cotton wool are 
six inches in thickness, and occupy an area of 
800 square feet. 

CuIMNneEY felling is an art little known in the 
south, but it has its devotees in the textile 
districts. Mr. Smith, the Lancashire steeple- 
jack, recently disposed of his forty-sixth tall 
chimney. The stack has lumps cut out of it 
at the base, one side being left alone, and props 
are then introduced into the gaps, shavings, 
paraffin, and tar being liberally added. When 
all is ready, a match is applied, the smoke of 
its own burning rushes up the chimney, and in 
a few minutes the whole thing collapses. 

AN interesting ceremony took place on 
Wednesday at Altdorf, the capital of the Canton 
of Uri, when a colossal Monument in bronze, 
to perpetuate the memory of the Swiss hero, 
William Tell, was unveiled. The group, which 
is by the sculptor Kisling, represents William 
Tell and his son. The former figure stands 
12 ft. high, and is dressed in the costume of the 
Swiss archers of the period in which Tell is 
said to have lived. 

Dr. Ropert Err Hooprett, of Byers Green, 
near Spennymoor, well-known as an anti- 
quarian, has just died at Bournemouth, of pneu- 
monia at theageof sixty-two. Mr. Hooppell was 
the author of various works of an archeological 
nature, including ‘‘The Discovery and Ex- 
ploration of Roman Remains at South Shields 
in 1875-6,’ ‘‘ Vinovia, the Buried Roman City 
in the County of Durham, as revealed by 
Recent Explorations,” ‘‘ Discovery of a Perfect 
Saxon Church at Escombe, in the County of 
Durham,” and ‘‘ Roman Ebchester.”’ 


A SCATHING CRITICISM. 
By ProFEssoR ROGER SMITH. 


EALING with nearly a quarter of a 
D million students, the Report of the 
Science and Art Department is satisfac- 
tory and depressing by turns. There is a 
steady increase in most of the classes, and a 
gratifying expansion in the number of students 
in our Elementary Schools who are taught 
drawing. On the other hand, it must be 
admitted that the Reports of the Examiners 
point to a very prevalent existence of ‘‘cram;”’ 
and it looks as if we were a long way from the 
goal of education, using the term in its widest 
and best sense. Professor Roger Smith, who 
superintended the examination in Architecture, 
laments the narrowness displayed, and says that 
the questions for advanced students on Roman 
decorative work, and on French Architecture of © 
the early Renaissance—“ subjects on which every 
moderately well educated student of Architecture 
might be expected to be well informed ’’— 
were not even attempted by the bulk of the 
candidates. Mr. F. J. Shields, who examined 
the honours papers in Design, is even more 
blunt, and writes of ‘‘ mere vacuous scrawl- 
ings”’ and ‘‘few intelligent, earnest pupils.”’ 
This is severe, but who will say it is unfair 
criticism when they read, ‘‘ For example, some 
of the designs represent Jonathan, some David 
also, as old and grey-headed, and others of 
them outrage the most imperative conditions of 
a foot race, Greek or otherwise.’’ These 
criticisms, it will be noted, are all of students 
who attempted advanced grade or honours 
work, and it is for that very reason they appear 
discouraging. Such faults might be pardoned 
in children of 14 or 15, but though we must 
have failures in the higher grades, complaints 
of this kind from Examiners made against adult 
students—not a few of whom, it may well be, 
are seeking certificates for the, purpose of 
qualifying as Science and Art teachers in our 
Elementary and Continuation Schools—suggest 
thoughts not creditable to our national system. 
The bright side is to be found in the cheering 
record of good work in the elementary stages. 


AN extraordinary suvsidence has occurred at 
the mouth of a disused Flintshire coalmine, the 
property of theFlint Coal and Cannel Company. 
The mine, which is situated near Bryn Loch 
Farm, Flint, and within a few yards of the 
public highway, was sunk through a deep bed 
of sand to a depth of 240 yards. Recently a 
semi-spherical portion of earth from the mouth 
of the shaft suddenly collapsed, and with a 
tremendous roar scattered down the shaft, filling 
it up about forty yards as subsequent measure- 
ments have shown. It is a marvel that the 
subsidence did not take place when loaded carts 
were passing over the adjoining bye cart road, 
which has been partly carried into the pit 
mouth. The shaft was a narrow one, and 
strongly bricked around, and the hole that now 
remains is about fifteen yards across the top, 
and as much down the slope to the mouth of 
the shaft. 

THE estimate of cost of the scheme for the 
purification of the Clyde by the interception of 
the City of Glasgow sewage is as follows :—For 
intercepting and outfall sewers, £250,000; for 
pumping station at Partick and sewage works at 
Dalmuir, £200,000; for various properties and 
way-leaves on the route between Glasgow and 
Dalmuir, £30,000; for the lands of Dalmuir, 
stated at the present ledger value, £122,000— 
total, £602,000. 

A SCHEME has been drawn up for the 
purpose of utilising the water-power of the 
River Seine in connection with the electric 
lighting of the Exhibition of 1900, and for the 
distribution of power. The machinery will be 
erected at the Suresnes Falls, which are 
situated six miles from the Champ de Mars. 
These falls will produce about 3,800 horse 
power for transmission to the site of the 
Building. 

At the last Examination of the Science and 
Art Department in Building Construction, the 
Students of the City of London College who sat 
for the advanced stage all passed, obtaining five 
first class and thirteen second class certificates. 

BONNYBRIDGE Church has been re-opened 
after undergoing alterations and redecoration 
at an expense of close upon £1,000. 
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THE ROMAN WALL: 


Irs LITERARY HIsTory. 


T the monthly meeting of the Newcastle 
Society of Antiquaries, held on Wednes- 
day night at the Castle, Newcastle, Dr. 

Hodgkin read a paper, entitled, ‘‘ The Literary 
History of the Roman Wall.’’ Dr. Hodgkin said 
much discussion had taken place concerning the 
real builders of the Roman Wall. The evidence 
furnished by the inscriptions along the Wall 
had been appealed to; and it would be an 
advantage to look at its literary history. He 
recounted the well-known facts of the Roman 
occupation of this country, and collected ina 
summary the notices of the Wall furnished by 
ancient writers. He quoted the references of 
Tacitus to the conquest of Britain, but stated 
that the first clear reference to a wall was to 
be found in the history of Dion Cassius 
(211-231), where mention was made of a wall 
which ‘‘ divided the barbarians from the camp 
of the Romans.’’ Although there was no clear 
indication whether the reference was to the 
Wall in Northumberland or to that of 
Antoninus Pius between the Clyde and the 
Forth, yet the whole tenor of the passage made 
it probable that it was the former that was 
referred to. Severus, who died at Eboracum 
in 21m A.D., made expeditions to Britain, 
but there was no evidence of any works by him 
in Northumberland. Having referred to the 
histories caused to be written by Suetonius 
and Diocletian, Dr. Hodgkin came to this 
passage which occurred in the history of 
Hadrian: ‘'He visited Britain in which he 
corrected many things amiss; and he was the 
first to build a wall, 80 miles long, in order to 
divide the barbarians and the Romans.” In- 
teresting as was this statement, it must not 
be forgotten that it was not written until a cen- 
tury and a half afterwards. Another historian 
stated that Antoninus Pius pushed the bar- 
barians away, and made another wall—of turf. 
It was stated of Severus that the greatest glory 
of his reign was that he fortified Britain by a 
wall extending from sea to sea. Of the same 
Emperor it was said that he went about the 
Empire restoring the works of his predecessors, 
but retaining the name of the original builder. 
It was, therefore, probable that he might have 
restored Hadrian’s wall without obliterating 
Hadrian’s name. With the end of the Historia 
Augusti, said Dr. Hodgkin, ended the literary 
history of the wall. In conclusion, the reader 
of the paper said the whole evidence was not 
decisive as to any of the questions which 
interested them as to the builder of the Roman 
Wall. That Agricola built some of the camps 
was probable; that Hadrian connected them 
withsome ramparts wascertain ; that Antoninus 
Pius ordered the erection of a turf wall from 
the Forth to the Clyde was also certain; that 
Severus did something to re-establish the great 
barrier which had been broken down by the 
barbarians was, he thought, certain; that he 
built a stone wall or murus, where there had 
been a rampart or vallum, was, insome people’s 
judgment, probable, but there was no evidence 
to prove it. Looking at the literary evidence 
as a whole, and remembering how late the best 
of it was, it was entirely inadequate to settle 
the question raised. 


WHEN it is completed, the Great Siberian 
Railway will be the longest in the World. Its 
extreme length will be 4,785 miles, or about 
twice as long as the Canadian Pacific, and the 
total cost is estimated at £36,765,000. Accord- 
ing to contract it must be finished by 1900. 

VeERY Satisfactory progress is being made 
with the plans for the extension of University 
College Hospital, and Mr. Alfred Waterhouse’s 
long experience in the mapping out of public 
buildings is likely, in the present instance, to 
result in the construction of a Hospital that, 
pepiically considered, will be virtually per- 
eCt: 

THE largest Police Office in the World is the 
new one at Scotland Yard, London, for which 
Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R. A., was the Architect, 
and in which 3,000 officers can be accommo- 
dated. 

It is proposed to build a railway to India 
across the Arabian plateau at a cost of 
£15,000,000. The total length from Port Said 
to Kurrachee is computed at 2,400 miles. 


KEYSTONES. 


Tue Mersey Docks and Harbour Board 
contemplates further improvements at the 
Prince’s Landing-stage, Liverpool, to increase 
the facilities of the Atlantic passenger traffic. 

AFTER undergoing considerable internal im- 
provement, Marykirk Parish Church, Stirling, 
has been re-opened. 

An elevated railroad recently constructed in 
Chicago is the first overhead railway in America 
to be operated by electricity. The Power 
Station has a capacity of 6,000 horses. 

Sir HumpHREY FRANCIS DE TRAFFORD has 
sold his Chat Moss Estate, near Manchester, 
for £137,532. The property, which comprises 
about 2,598 acres, has been acquired by the 
Manchester Corporation for sewage works. 

£20,000 a year is the sum which the Bois de 
Boulogne, the great Parisian pleasure ground, 
costs to keep up, but according to the latest 
statistics, the authorities manage to make it 
contribute £10,000 a year to its own support. 
The major part of this sum is composed of the 
rents of Pavilions and Restaurants, though the 
Racecourse and Skating Basin are decidedly 
lucrative properties. Icecream vendors can 
afford to pay £700 a year for their privileges, 
and the very ducks yield a handsome profit. 

An Exhibition is to be inaugurated in South- 


ampton of Arts, Crafts, Industries, and 
Antiquities, to be held at the Drill Hall. The 
date fixed for the Exhibition is about 
Christmas. 


A Joun Exias Memorial Chapel is to be 
erected at Llangefni, in Anglesey. The 
contract has been let at £3,989. 

A NEw iron Church has been opened at 
Scotswood. The new building stands ona site 
in close proximity to the Railway Station, and is 
capable of accommodating 280 worshippers. The 
total cost has been £450. 

Exvectric lighting in London is steadily 
advancing. The St. Pancras Vestry has 
agreed to borrow from the London County 
Council the sum of £75,000 for electric lighting 
and other purposes. 

To the memory of the late Mr. W. Widgery, 
the Devonshire artist, a Rustic Cross in 
Dartmoor granite has been erected in St. 
David’s Churchyard, Exeter. The memorial 
is suitable in form, as no one did more to make 
Dartmoor popular. 

A SCHEME is on foot for the construction of a 
Light Railway between Kelvedon and the Essex 
coast at Tollesbury. It is estimated that the 
cost of construction and purchase of land 
will be about £1,500 per mile. 

Tue inhabitants of houses should not remain 
in the kitchen or other room where a fire is 
burning in the grate during a thunderstorm, 
as the heated gases from the chimney-top 
provide a line of least resistance; and this is 
so, whether the house be provided with 
lightning conductors or not. 

Ar the beginning of next month the New 
Yerkes Observatory at Lake Geneva will be 
ready for use. The building has been con- 
structed of grey Roman brick, with grey terra- 
cotta and stone trimmings, resembling in its 
form a Roman cross, with three Domes at its 
extremities. The principal Dome contains the 
4oin. telescope, the other two are fitted up with 
the 12in. and 16in. telescopes. 

Brucscu Bey, director of the Gizeh Museum, 
is just now in Berlin, and with Max Rabe, the 
painter, is preparing the decorations for the 
Tomb of his late brother, Brugsch Pasha. For 
the purpose he has had brought to Berlin the 
sarcophagus lid found at Sakkara, which 
belongs to the period 4,000 B.c. 

THE personal estate of the late Mr. Thomas 
Chatfeild Clarke, of Westbourne Terrace, and 
Oakfield, Wootton, Isle of Wight, Architect, 
formerly a member of the School Board for 
London, has been sworn at over £104,000. 

THE advancement and development of 
Bangor is being continued, and some of the 
matters which have been the subject of 
complaint are receiving attention. Tenders 
are advertised for for the much required 
improvements at Pickie, and it is intended to 
make it one of the best bathing places as 
regards the safety and accommodation of both 
swimmers and non-swimmers. The Ward 
Schools have been improved, and now rank 
among the best in Ulster as regards class-rooms 
and other accommodation. 


‘*FINISHING TOUCHES.”’ 
To the Editor of THE BuILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


Sir,—The following appears in your issue 
for the 2oth inst. :— 

‘‘ A vague idea prevails as to how a sculptor 
works on a statue. The artist puts the con- 
ception, as nearly as possible, into a material 
form by the aid of clay. A plaster cast is then 
taken of that. By this time very deft mechanics 
have prepared a block of marble in the most 
perfect manner. Then the cast is set alongside, 
and by means of square and rule and calipers, 
the model is copied point by point. This mass 
is hewn from the rock rapidly until a general 
outline is reached. Then the mechanic pro- 
ceeds with more skill and care, and gradually 
reduces it until a close image of the model 
is reached. Then a still more skilful 
artisan undertakes it, and performs marvels 
under the artist’s personal direction. At last 
the artist puts on the finishing touches, which 
give the individuality, the excellence, the sem- 
blance of the person modelled after, or which 
convey the idea, that the artist has fancied into 
creation.”’ 

This is all very well, so far as it goes, at least, 
until it comes to the ‘‘ finishing touches.’ As 
a matter of actual fact, the artist, the man who 
models the figure, does not put on the finishing 
touches. Marble requires a particular ‘‘ cut,” 
and if a modeller got ‘‘ messing” the finished, 
or almost finished work, about, he would 
probably “stun” the stone, and do more harm 
than good. I know that the “finishing touch”’ 
business is generally believed in, but in practice 
it has no existence whatever.—Y ours obediently 


HARRY HEMS. 
Exeter, 27th August, 1895. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—LIST OF 
MEETINGS FOR THE NEW SESSION. 


1895. 
Oct. s1.—Annual General Meeting: The President's Address. W. 


D. Caroe. 
Noy. 8.—Pompeii (with lantern illustrations). Talfourd Ely, M.A. 


22,—The Municipal Control of Buildings. Dr. G. B. Longstaff, 
cee 
Dec. 6,—Scenic Art. Prof. Herkomer, A.R.A. 


Brickwork... . 
20 J Leadwork .. } Be Ate t 
' Woodwork yet 


1896. 
Jan. 10.—Municipal Buildings, Henry T. Hare. 
5, 24.—Copper. Nelson Dawson. 
Feb. 7.—Technical Institutes. Sidney H. Wells. 
», 21.—The Modern Stencil. Arthur Silver. 
Mar. 6.—Masonry (Practical Stonework). Hervey Flint. 
;, 20.—The Architecture of the Teutonic Order, with Restoration 
of the Marienburg.—C. Fitzroy Doll. 
April 24.—The Present Position of Architecture at the Royal Academy. 
Francis E. Masey. 
May 8.—Fabrics. Aldam Heaton. 


Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers.—The Incorporated Association 
of Municipal and County Engineers resumed 
the business of their annual conference in the 
Town Hall, Portrush, on the 24th ult. The 
President (Mr. Edward R. S. Escott, Halifax, 
Yorkshire) occupied the chair, and there was 
again a large attendance. Mr. R. H. Dorman, 
M.Inst.C.E., County Surveyor, Armagh, read 
a paper on ‘‘ Light Kailways and Tramways.” 

At the Earv’s Court Exhibition has been 
opened the biggest Theatre in the World. The 
building itself is 417 feet long and 220 feet wide ; 
the stage, including the arena on which the 
performances partly take place measures 315 
feet by 1oo feet; the height of the roof is 117 
feet. There are no pillars, and from every one 
of the nearly 5,000 comfortable seats the view 
is good. 

THE Czar has sent 1,000 francs for the 
Monument to Marshal Canrobert at St. Cére 
(Lot), his native place. 

Tue South-West London Polytechnic, which 
has recently been erected in Manresa Road, 
Chelsea (adjoining the Public Library), at a 
cost of £40,000, will be formally opened by the 
President, Earl Cadogan, during this month, 

For neglecting to keep its permanent way 
in proper repair, the Neath District Tramway 
Company was recently fined for. 

SoME £2,500 is to be spent in the restoration 
of Christ Church, Bruera, near Chester, the 
cost of which will be defrayed by the Duke of 
Westminster. 

TuE cost of building the three Underground 
Stations—Baker Street, Portland Road, and 
Gower Street—on the Metropolitan Railway, 
amounted to £20,000 each. z 
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AN ARCHITECT’S QUALIFICATIONS. 


WHat LIvERPOOL Is DoING. 


TARTED last session at University College, 

S Liverpool, the scheme of Architectural 

education, in connection with the City of 
Liverpool School of Architecture and Applied 
Art, has just been issued in the form of a 
Report, having special reference to the opening 
of the session of 1895-6 on the 3rd October. By 
way of introduction, it is stated that Architec- 
tural education in England has been in the past 
left much to take care of itself. Men continued 
religiously on the old lines, although these had 
in many ways been weighed and found wanting. 
This state of things is owing to the fact that 
the majority of people have very vague ideas 
indeed as to how Architects are taught, or, for 
that matter, as to the necessity for teaching them 
atall. The question is an exceedingly important 
one, and affects the future of Architecture in 
England, as well as the future of those who 
wish to become Architects. The general quali- 
fications an Architect must possess are given 
as a good all-round education, with a knowledge 
of mathematics and the elements of Science and 
of Physics, and a sufficient acquaintance with 
French and German at least to enable him to 
travel with profit and with pleasure, and toread 
and learn from the many books on Architecture 
published in these languages. An Architect 
should also be a man of wide sympathies. His 
especial qualifications should include a thorough 
knowledge of the materials to be used; he 
should be able to guide and direct the workmen 
under him, should be a master builder in all, 
and should understand not only the practical 
but also the esthetic use of materials. The 
aim of the School, therefore, is to provide a 
thorough course of training for students before 
they enter an Architect’s office. It is not 
intended to supersede pupilage, but to be pre- 
paratory forit. After dealing with the necessity 
for training a student before and simul- 
taneously with his tuition in an office, and 
pointing out the systems of training in vogue 
in other countries, the Report proceeds to 
state that the scheme started at University 
College provides for a two years’ course of 
training, and suggests that students should 
enter for the preliminary examination of Victoria 
University before commencing the course, 
so that their general knowledge may be 
thoroughly tested. The work of the scheme 
has been arranged on as systematic a basis as 
possible, each lecture being supplemented by 
two hours in a studio, during which the student 
will be set to work out studies illustrative of the 
lecture. All work, as far as possible, will be 
done in the studio. Three hours a week will be 
devoted to mathematics, elementary mechanics, 
or graphic statics, according to the knowledge 
the student already possesses. Freehand draw- 
ing will be taught thoroughly, the student 
drawing first from casts of hands, &c., 
and afterwards from the figure ornament he 
should model. The course for students in the 
second year has not been definitely decided, but 
freehand drawing will be continued, and the 
hours given to modelling increased. Time will 
also be found for instruction in wrought iron 
work and wood carving. The greater portion 
of the second year students’ time will be devoted 
to subjects embracing both Construction and 
Design. The whole of the summer term will be 
spent in working out a given problem. On 
Saturday afternoons visits will be arranged to 
places or buildings of interest, and sketches or 
notes of the same submitted to the Professor on 
the Monday following. Arrangements will also 
be made with Architects practising in Liverpool 
for permission to visit works in progress. 
Prizes will be awarded to the most successful 
students for work done during the session. It 
is hoped to start a travelling studentship for 
study of old work in England or abroad, and 
the successful student would be obliged to 
show that he had availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity offered, and be required to deposit in 
the School tracings of any selected sketches 
or drawings made by him, so that in course 
of time a valuable collection would be formed. 
The class at the College is intended not only 
for those who wish to become Architects, but 
also for those who intend to be builders. 


Tue Blackpool North Pier is about to be 
widened at a cost of £10,000, 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Aes Work to be Executed. From Whom, Broa Whos eb ae 
Sept. 5 Engine House and Alterations, Stepney Union.. S. A. Lewis, Basnes- street, Com- 
Workhouse, Bromley-by-Bow .. . mercial-road, 
” 5 Machine Shop, &c., Rugby Willans and Robinson ,Sec., Willans bas Robinson, Ltd. 
é Ltd. =e Ri lag Sie Picton House, Thames Ditton. 

6 5 Railway and Works in connection Edinburgh and District tWim. Boyd, Royal Exchange, Edin 

with the Talla Scheme .. Water Trust burgh 

me 5 Heating Apparatus, Darmouth- Guardians, St. Pancras.. oly Ake dealt Vestry Hall, 

park-hill, N.. ond Pancras-road, 

Re 5 Sbornacs Cottages, ‘Cork Guardians... J. Cotter, Clerk, hte 

A 5 Reconstruction Hot Water Ap- 

paratus at Workhouse Westhampnett Union .. R. G. Raper, ie Chichester. 

iB 5 Vagrant Ward at Workhouse Do. do. Do, 

Pa 6 Residence, Stanningley — Hu. Hodgson, si ea Bradford- 

ai 6 Police Station, Aberkenfig Glamorgan Cty. Council T. Mansel Franklen, Glamorgan 
Cty. Offices, Westgate- st., Cardiff. 

- 6 Additions, &c., Barry Dock 9 ” T. Mansel Franklen, Glamorgan 

Police Station - 55 Cty. Offices, Westgate-st., Cardiff. 

‘3 6 Cottages, Great Yarmouth.. —— Chas. Baker, Town Hall-chambers, 
Great Yarmouth. 

“ 6 Reservoir and Filter Beds, Corporation W. T. McGowen, Town Hall, Brad- 

Bradford. te ford. 
* Residence, Cornelly, Wales Pyle School Board E. T. David, Masonic Hall-cham- 
‘ bers, Bridgend. 
1 7 Chapel, Aspatria, Cumberland .. Primitive Methodist W. G._ Scott, Victoria-buildings, 
Connection .. nA Workington. 
35 Repairs and Materials, Liverpool War Department Capt. F. M. Glubb, Rupert-lane 
‘ ; Barracks, Liverpool. 

55 q Drainage Works, Felixstowe District Council.. T. B. Jennings, Clerk, Town Hall, 
Felixstowe. 

"s V) Additional Aeaiediuch, Loch Glasgow pomerghes 

Katrine ; an Waterworks J. D. Marwick, 45, John-st., Glasgow 

a 7 Schools, Wilmington, Kent School Board C. R. Rowlatt, Clerk, Wilmington 
School Board. 

Re 7 Hospital, Marlborough Rural District Council. . E. L. Gwillim, Clerk, Marlborough. 

f 7 Villa, Sandsend, Whitby .. — E. H. Smales, architect, 5, Flower- 

, gate, Whitby. 

” 8 Schools, Cappawhite Rev. John R. Crone Parochial House, Cappawhite, co. 
Tipperary. 

fi 9 Boundary Walls, Leeds Guardians of Leeds J. King, Union Offices, East-parade, 

Union .. Leeds. 

m5 9 Station Buildings, Glasgow Caledonian Railway Co: J. Blackburn, 302, Buchanan-street, 
Glasgow 

FA 9 Branch Post Office, Stratford H.M. Board of Works CE ae 12, Whitehall - place, 

” 9 School, Pettigo, Ireland -—— Canon McKenna, Parochial House, 
Pettigo. 

” 9 Lecture Hall and_ Technical Technical Instruction JW ‘Brown, Municipal-buildings, 

Schools, West Hartlepool Committee .. West Hartlepool. 
on 9 Hopper Barge, South Shields ed NaN of South J. Moore Hayton, Court-buildings, 
Shields .. A ais South Shields. 
ch 9 Drainage and Street Works, Corporation A. B. Pilling, Town Clerk's Office, 
Heywood oe . oe Heywood. 
“5 9 Schools, Harpfield 30 Stoke-on-Trent School W. T. Copeland, School Board 
Board .. Offices, Stoke-on-Trent. 
v9 9 Underground Ponye Hence: Limehouse Board of | S. G. Ratcliff, District Offices, 
Limehouse .. cic Works . White Horse-street, Commercial- 
road East, E 

fp ee) Mortuary, Coroner’s Court, &c... Ditto do. Ditto. do. 

‘ie LO New Station Buildings, Wrangaton G.W. Railway G. K. Mills, Sec., Paddington 
Station, W. 

awe) Laying Sewers, &c., Devizes Urban District Council F. G. Billingham, Boro. Surveyor, 
Devizes. 

ae =e Schools, Winlaton, Durham Winlaton School Board H. Dalton, Clerk, Blaydon-on-Tyne. 

nee 2k School, Barking, Essex School Board 56 i leona Bes Edwards, Board’s Offices, 
East-street, Barking. 

A Houses (32 and 28), Blaengarw Pwllcarn Building Club Evan Griffiths, Secretary, Inter- 
national Colliery Offices, Blam- 
garw, R.S.O., Glam. 

teeta Stone Pitching, Wadsley Asylum West Riding County J. Vickers-Edwards, County Sur- 

Council .. aa ae veyor, Sheffield. 
Le Ward Pavilions and Workshops .. Metropolitan Asylums T. D. Mann, Offices, Norfolk House, 
Board .. Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 

Awe. Saleshops, Offices, &c., Sheffield Trustees of G. H. Foster Flockton and Gibbs, architects, 15, 
St. James’-row, Sheffield. 

5 14 Electric Light Installation, Staffordshire County 

Stafford ar at de AF Infirmary E. E. Crisp, Secretary, Stafford 
fe 16 Additions to Whiteley Wood Sheffield School "Board J. F. Moss, Offices of the Board, 
Board School ae Sheffield. 

in EF Road Making and Sewer, “Acton Acton District Council D. J. Ebbetts, 242, High-street, 
Acton. 

ae be} Engine Shed, North Blyth North Eastern Railway 

Company C. N. Wilkinson, Secretary, York. 

«LS Sewage Works, Wakefield Wakefield Rural District H. Beaumont, Tetley House, Wake- 

Council .. field, 
; 18 Lavatories, Wall, &c., Exmouth Exmouth Urban District 
Council . 50 H. C. Adams, Clerk, Exmouth. 

cr Be) Works for Water Supply .. Boro’ of Lyme Regis 5 M. C. Preston, Town Clerk, Lyme 
regis. 

vey Branch Line to Manchester Ship Lancashire and Yorks C. W. Bailey, Sec., Hunt’s Bank, 

Canal Railway .. Manchester. 
1» ~©=— 24 School Buildings, Plaistow, Essex West Hall School Board Offices, Broadway, Stratford, E. 
eo Hospital and Reception Wards, Lancs. Asylum Board. . Simpson and Duckworth, Rich- 
Whittingham : mond-chambers, Blackburn. 

Re) Schools, Enfield, London, N. Enfield School Board .. N. Hepworth, School Board Offices, 
Court House, Enfield, N. 

He kS Manse, Rosehearby, Aberdeen .. ee Ellis and Wilson, architects, Union- 
street, Aberdeen. 

rr eich Temporary Iron Structures, Asylums Committee R. ‘ik Partridge, 21, Whitehall-place, 

Banstead oe 3 London Cnty Council S.V 
— Stores, Burnley Bessey siBunuey) Brew- Thowas Bell, Architect, 14, Grim- 
vee Co., shaw-street, Burnley. 
— Boundary Walls, &c. re). te edanucion M. Hall, Architect, Huntly-grove, 
Peterboro. 
— Levelling, Llandaff .. Llandaff Parish Cevicil J. R. Buckley, Chairman, Llandaff. 
— Underground Telephone ‘Works, Corporation on W. H. Talbot, Town Hall, Man- 
Manchester chester, 
_ Schools, Nottingham Rev. E. Wyke .. J. Hart, architect, Corby, Grant- 
ham. 
— | Farm Buildings, Petersfield William Nicholsca Crickmay and Sons, 17, Parliament- 
| street, Westminster. 
— Two Houses, Harrogate .. —-— F. Shaw, 6, Duchy-grove, Harro- 
| ate. 
— Sheds GW ood), Deeping St. —— Ss Say G. Kingston, Land Agents, 
Nicholas, Linc. Ar Be Spalding. 
— | Vicarage, Felixstowe as ae —— N. Ash, Surveyor, Nacton, Ipswich. 
_ | Additions, Marischal College, — ‘A. Marshall Mackenzie, 267, Union- 
| Aberdeen .. a ae street, Aberdeen. 
—_ | Warehouse, Aberdeen Aberdeen Lime Com- 
pany and others Geo. Coutts, 22, John-st., Aberdeen. 
— Church Extensions, Swindon St. Mark’s Church Temple Moore, Architect, 39, Old 
Queen-street, West., S... W 
_ | New Windows and Works, 
| Rhymney sa oy Pennel Baptist Chapel.. Rev. Griffiths, Bryn Villa, Rhymney, 
COMPETITIONS. 
Date | 5 - 
Designs to | Designs required, Amount of Premium, By whom Advertised. 
be sent in. ba i Pax: 
Sept. 7 School Buildings, Houghton Regis —-- C, Crighton Benning, Town Clerk's 
Office, Dunstable ; 
ny alk I Rectory, St. Nicholas’ Church, #10, £5 H.5S. Persse, Vestry, St. Nicholas’ 
Galway Church, Galway. ie, 
Fr Was) Sewerage and. Sewage Disposal #10... Hartley Wintney Rural District 
| Scheme, Hartley Wintney, Hants rae i 
Octema 3 Sewerage Scheme, Linsdale #21, S10 10s. J. Platten, Clerk, Linsdale, 
Oe eaten Buzzard. 
eines Extensions, Beverley Asylum 450, £25, H10 saa tad eee Clerk, Newbegin, 
everie 
Nov. 9 eit tg Scheme, Maxbore, #100 E, iewelyn Gwillim, Town Clerk, 
Marlborough, 
Dec, 1 Mew. Shiopis: Welshpool - #21 E. Jones, Solicitor, Welshpool. 
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Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—Messtrs. Matthews & Mackenzie, 
of Aberdeen, have completed the plans for the 
new house which the Duke of Fife is going to 
build on the site of New Mar Lodge. The new 
house is to be built in the same picturesque 
style as the former one, and it will be two 
storeys high, with a verandah running all 
round it, but it is to be considerably larger. 
The work is to be commenced early in October, 
and the new house is to be finished and ready 
for occupation in August next. It is expected 
that the Foundation Stone of the Mansion will 
be laid by the Prince of Wales during the last 
week of this month. 


AccRINGTON.—The new Technical School 
which has been erected by the Corporation of 
Accrington was opened on Wednesday by Mr. 
Alderman Snape, Chairman of the Technical 
Instruction Committee of the lLancashire 
County Council. The building, the exterior of 
which is entirely of stone, is in the Blackburn 
Road, and is one of the finest public buildings 
in the borough. The Architect was Mr. Henry 
Ross. Ample accommodation is made for the 
teaching not only of technical subjects more or 
less connected with the industries of the town 
and district, but of Art and Science in their 
various branches. All the rooms are well fitted, 
light, spacious, and well ventilated. The cost 
of the whole was about £12,000. 


Ayr, N.B.—At a meeting of the School Board, 
held recently, it was resolved to accept 
the following tenders—being the lowest—for 
the additions to the Ayr Academy :—Mason 
work, Andrew Hunter, £958; joiner, David 
Milligan, £584; plumber, William Highet, 
£154; plasterer, Leggatt and Son, £129—total, 
£1,827 os. 104d. 


Be.rast.—The design for the gates to the 
additional entrance to Ormeau Park, which 
were described in our last issue, was selected 
in open competition, and was, we learn, the 
work of Messrs. Thomas Brawn and Co., of 
Birmingham, who carried out the contract. 

We are informed that the plans for the 
Students’ Union at Queen’s College have been 
prepared by Mr. Robert Cochrane, F.R.I.B.A., 
and that the tender of Messrs. J. and R. 
Thompson, Belfast, has been accepted for the 
work. The plans show a building admirably 
adapted to the purpose in view. The total 
cost, including furnishi=g, will be about £7,000. 


BripEFoRD —Founded in Buttgarden Street in 
1849, the Infirmaryin 1858 was removed to larger 
premises on the Quay. In 1884 it was decided 
toenlargethescope of the institution, and in 1887 
the present Infirmary was built. Last yearit was 
decided to convert the Boardroom into a Child- 
ren’s Ward, and erect a new Boardroom, with 
Waiting-room for out-patients underneath. The 
work was entrusted to Mr. R. T. Hookway, 
Architect, and has been completed by Mr. E. 
Ellis at a cost of £683 11s. Architect’s fees 
are £34, and the furnishing will cost £50, which 
involves a total outlay of £767. The new Ward 
was opened on Wednesday last. 


BiackBuRN.—Built by Miss Nancy Derby- 
shire, a Blackburn lady, the Almshouses, which 
are situate in St. Silas’ Road, were recently 
opened. The houses have been erected from 
designs and under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Stones and Gradwell, Architects, of 
Blackburn, and the contractor for the work was 
Mr. John Crowshaw. The buildings consist of 
a block of six houses, one storey high, each 
accommodating two inmates. At the front is 
a good Sitting Room with projecting bay 
window, Entrance Porch, and a good Bed 
Room, and behind these another Bed Room, 
Scullery and other conveniences. The front is 
faced with Yorkshire parpoints and_ stone 
dressings, the roof covered with green slates, 
aid the construction throughout is of the most 
substantial character. The floors are laid with 
wood blocks, and the fittings and finishing 
generally are of the best description. Thereis a 
spacious gardenat the front and a good open 
space at the back, both well enclosed, laid out 
and planted. 


BoscomBE.—A new Roman Catholic Church 
is aLout to be erected in the rear of the Convent 
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of the Cross, Parkwood Road, Boscombe. The 
new Church is intended to seat 400 worshippers, 
and has been designed by Mr. J. W. Lunn, of 
Great Malvern, the contractors being Messrs. 
Jenkins and Sons, of Portsmouth. 


BRIMINGTON.—The Foundation Stone of the 
new Bethel Chapel was laid on Wednesday. 
Mr. Unwin is the Architect, and the work is 
estimated to cost from £300 to £350. 


BRYNCETHIN, BRIDGEND.—The new Church, 
the Foundation Stone of which was recently 
laid, is of Gothic Architecture, and will accom- 
modate 250. The building will be of local 
stone with Bath stone dressings. The contract 
has been let to Messrs. A. J. Howells and Co., 
of Cardiff, for £1,300; the Architect being 
Mr. E. Jenkin Williams (formerly of Bruton 
and Williams), Cardiff. The estimated cost, 
including furnishing, is £1,800. The site was 
given by the Earl of Dunraven, who also 
subscribed £250. 


DaAwLisH.—A meeting was held recently to 
receive the report of Mr. Dobell upon the state 
of the Parish Church. Mr. Dobell pointed out 
separately the state of the Church Tower, roof, 
turret, pinnacles, battlements, drainage from 
the roofs, and said the pinnacles of the Tower 
were in a most dilapidated and wretched state, 
and also very dangerous. It was expedient 
that such should be repaired at once. The 
woodwork and lead and slate structure on the 
roof was rotten, and crumbled to pieces when 
touched. With regard to the Galleries, it was 
decided to remove the unused and rather 
objectionable structure, as not only being in the 
way and of no use, but being likely to become 
dangerous, as the support underneath was 
hardly capable of bearing the weight of a con- 
gregated assembly in the galleries. The 
report was agreed to and thework will be 
commenced forthwith. 


EASTBOURNE.—Now approaching completion, 
the Catholic Voluntary School will be opened 
early this month, and will provide accommo- 
dation for 305 children. There will be two 
departments, mixed (boys and girls) and infants. 
The building, which has cost £2,200, has been 
built according to the latest approved School 
designs, and contains two large School Rooms, 
three Class Rooms, a Cookery Demonstration 
Room, Mistresses’ Rooms, and Boys and Girls’ 
Lavatories and Cloak Rooms. The flooring is 
Duffy and Co.’s wood-block paving. St. Joseph’s 
Schools will be the name of the new building, 
and a handsome stone Statue of the saint 
stands between the double gables of the Whitley 
Road end of the Sch~ol. 


ELLISTOWN.—From plans prepared by Messrs. 
Goddard and Paget, of Leicester, a new Church 
is being erected at Ellistown, the estimated 
cost of the building is about £1,560, and with 
organ and seating about £1,700. The building 
will be simple in design and of red brick from 
the Ellistown Collieries, which will be relieved 
by tracings of white stone round the East and 
West windows. Theseating accommodation is 
for 260. The Foundation Stone has been laid 
and the work is being proceeded with. 


G.Lascow.—Eglinton Congregational Church 
has been undergoing internal renovation. About 
six months ago, Mr. William J. Anderson, 
A.R.1.B.A., was asked to submit drawings of a 
scheme of colour decoration and proposed 
improvements in lighting, and it is this which 
has just been carried out under his superin- 
tendence. The ornamental work is based on 
Continental examples of early Polychromatic 
decoration, and is in a scale of colour from 
greenish yellow through green to green blue, 
broken by bands of Indian red and orange. A 
striking feature is the treatment of the Eastern 
wall, which extends the full width of the 
building. The motive here is a veil of gold 
cloth with illuminated vertical bands at 
irregular intervals and of different colours. 
Mr. James Moodie, of Sauchiehall Street, 
carried out the painting and decorative work, 
and Messrs. James Milne and Son, of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, supplied the wrought 
iron and copper coronas to the Architect's 
design. 
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GLaAsGow.—Plans have been prepared for the 
new Public School at Bellshill, and schedules 
will be issued shortly. The site fixed upon is 
almost opposite the Drill Hall, Main Street. 
The building, which is to have all modern con- 
veniences, is expected to cost fully £2,000, and 
will be a handsome stone structure. The 
Architects are Messrs. Bruceand Hay, Glasgow. 


HELMINGHAM.—A new Organ for the Church 
at Helmingham, has just been erected by 
Messrs. Hill and Sons. The outer case is of 
Gothic design, richly carved, and painted cream 
and gold. The key-board fittings are of stained 
oak. 5 


ILKEsTonN.—The Foundation Stone for a new 
Church has been laid at Ilkeston by the Chair- 
man of the Stanton Iron Works. The Church, 
which is to replace a temporary iron structure 
erected fifteen years ago by the Iron Works 
Company, will be in the Decorated style, of 
red brick with stone dressings, and capable of 
seating 450 persons. 


Insco, N B.— Built in the early French 
Gothic style of Architecture, wrought out ina 
simple, but effective manner, the new Episcopal 
Church at Insch, which was recently con- 
secrated by Bishop Douglas, has been designed 
and carried out by Messrs. Ross and Macbeth, 
Architects, Inverness, and commands one of the 
finest situations of the rising township on the 
north side of Commerce Street. The erection 
of the Church cost £1,700, and the Parsonage 
another £800. 


IpPpLEPEN.—Ipplepen Church floor has just 
been paved with mosaic, set off by steps of 
Petitor polished marble. The Chancel walls 
have been cleaned and freshly coloured. The 
work has been done under the superintendence 
of Messrs. Tait and Harvey, Architects, Exeter, 
and the work carried out by Messrs. Packer, of 
Newton Abbot. It is proposed, in the autumn, 
to restore the beautiful Rood Screen, at a cost 


of £445. 


KircaLpy.—The erection of the Adam Smith 
and Beveridge Memorial Halls is now virtually 
settled. A report on the estimates has been 
submitted by Mr. James B. Dunn, of Messrs. 
Dunn and Findlay, Architects, showing that the 
buildings could be erected considerably under 
the probable estimate if executed in stone from 
the Grange quarry, Burntisland. It is recom- 
mended that red stone should be used from 
Corncockle. The whole structure complete will 
cost close on £14,000, and a sum of £16,000 is 
already in hand to meet the cost. The con- 
tractors have not yet been chosen. 


LANCASTER.—The Town Council has decided 
to add the Commercial Hotelin Market Square 
to the Town Hall buildings, to meet the require- 
ments of more room for the Borough Surveyor, 
Town Clerk, and Police, and are going to spend 
the ‘prodigious’ sum of £300 in the conversion of 
an old public house (which contains an interest- 
ing staircase) into a building which it is 
expected, after that amount has been ‘lavished’ 
upon it, to be suitable to the requirements of a 
modern municipal staff! It is in the opinion 
of many, at the most a makeshift scheme, and 
has a suspicion of tinkering about it. A new 
Town Hall would be a great improvement. 

The structural portion of the new Primitive 
Methodist Chapel and Hall, designed by J. D. 
Mould, A.R.I.B.A., of Manchester, is now com- 
pleted and is undoubtedly an improvement 
upon the old building, though far from perfect 
in design and detail. 

The erection of the new Baptist Schools— 
N. Lewis, Architect—proceeds apace, and is 
now ready for the roof. Of a somewhat barn- 
like appearance, there is nothing about the 
design that recommends itself. 

The plans for the new Boys’ Schools in con- 
nection with St. Peter's Roman Catholic 
Church, prepared by Austin and Paley, have 
been approved by the Education Department 
and are to be proceeded with forthwith. 


LiInLITHGOW.—We learn that the Linlithgow 
Foresters’ Society has resolved to erect two 
blocks of Workmen’s Houses at the west end 
of the town. Each of the blocks will consist of 
five houses, and will be fitted up in accordance ~ 
with modern requirements. The cost is 
estimated at from £1,200 to £1,400. 
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MorecamMBe.— The new Bank, designed by 
E. H. Dawson, A.R.I.B.A., of Lancaster, 
shows a handsome front to the Crescent, of 
Renaissance design, carried out in pink stone, 
which gives a complete contrast to its surround- 
ings. The work is being done by Mr. J. 
Edmondson (masonry, &c.) and Willis Bros., 
joiners, &c., of Morecambe. 

The new Queen’s Market and Hall is now 
completed, and is the best, in point of arrange- 
ment and design, in the town. It is built cf 
brick, with terra cotta dressings, the interior 
lined with white glazed brick, and the roof 
covered with Westmoreland green slates. It is 
in the Renaissance style. There are several 
suites of Offices and Tea rooms over the shops 
which face the street fronts of the Market, and 
a large Assembly Hall with separate entrance 
from Victoria Street. The work has been 
carried out by Mr. J. Edmondson, of More- 
cambe; the structural ironwork of floors, roofs, 
by the Derby Foundry Company, from 
plans by Mr. S. Wright, Architect, of More- 
cambe, Mr. Marshall acting as clerk of works. 

A Bazaar has been held this week in aid of 
the funds for erecting a new Church (St. 
Barnabas) at the West End, the designs for 
which have been prepared by Messrs. Austin 
and Paley, Architects. 


NEwcastLE.—Directly opposite the Blue 
House andthetopof Matthew Bank, Newcastle, 
a new Drinking Fountain has been erected. 
The Fountain is a neat and ornate structure of 
Peterhead granite, the greater portion of it 
being polished. It consists of a round column 
several feet in height, on the top of which is a 
large spherical stone of the same material, the 
whole being surmounted by a metal shaft of 
floral design. The sculptor is Mr. R. Beall, of 
Newcastle. 


Newrort.—A new Presbyterian Church is 
being erected on the Caerleon Road, Newport. 
The new Church, which will be situated in the 
midst of a large artisan population, is in the 
Early English style of Architecture and will be 
built of stone. The Front is to be of Pennant 
stone shoddies and Bath stone dressings, with 
large tracery window and handsome arched 
Entrance. The roof will be open timbered. 
The Church will be 64 ft. long, 40 ft. wide, and 
the height from floor to ceiling will be soft. 
Sitting accommodation will be provided for 
465 worshippers: 350 0n the floor and 115 in 
the Gallery which runs along one end, and is 
reached by two flights of stairs. In addition 
there will be two Class Rooms and a Vestry. 
The scheme includes a Schoolroom to accom- 
modate 300 children, an Infant School to 
provide for 80 or 100 infants, and six additional 
Class Rooms; but the present contract, which 
has been let to Messrs. A. S. Morgan and Co. for 
£2,010, only includes the building of the 
Church and twoClass Rooms. The Architects 
are Messrs. Graham, Hitchcock and Co. 

PERSHORE.—A new Mission Hall is about to 
be built in Head Street. Plans have been 
designed by Mr. William Lunn, Great Malvern; 
and the building will be erected by Messrs. 
Nicholas Brothers, Bridge Street, Pershore. 


PLymMouTH.—Built in the Early Decorated and 
Perpendicular styles, the parish Church of St. 
Columb Major, is one of the finest in Cornwall, 
and possesses many handsome windows. 
Another has just been added. This Window 
has four lights of nearly lancet shape, with 
circles, uncusped, in the head, exhibiting the 
earliest geometrical tracery of the Decorated 
style, the most remarkable feature of the Window 
being its interior nook-shafts of an early type, 
but fluted throughout. The four lights have 


been filled by figures of the four Evangelists, 


and below by the four Latin Doctors of the 
Church, with the emblems of the Evangelists, 
viz., St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, St. Gregory, and 
St. Augustine. 


RocupaLe.—For the purpose of providing the 
Free Methodist Theological Institute with more 
suitable premises and other requirements, 
£20,000 has been collected, and the removal of 
the College from Victoria Park, Manchester, to 
Ashville, Harrogate, where there is a large 
block of unoccupied buildings belonging to the 
denomination, is suggested, 


RoysToneE.—At Roystcne, a mining village 
four miles from Barnsley, the Foundation Stones 
of a new Wesleyan Church were recently laid. 
It is to accommodate 450 persons, with a School 
beneath for 350 children. The cost is estimated 
at £2,100. 


TIvERTON.—The original plans for the 
extension of the Workhouse Infirmary have 
received the approval of the Local Government 
Board, but owing to the approach of winter it 
has been decided not to invite tenders for the 
work before the beginning of next year. 


Upper HeEeLrey.—In Kent Road, Upper 
Heeley, the Memorial Stone of a new building, 
to be called the ‘‘Henry Adams Memorial 
Hall,’”’ has been laid. The site, presented by 
Mr. Adams, is estimated to be worth nearly 
£250, and it is calculated that the building to 
be erected upon it will cost £1,300. Mr. W. J. 
Taylor is the Architect. he new building 
will contain a large Hall, capable of accommo- 
dating 250 people, and there will be four good 
Class Rooms. The place will be used as a 
School and Mission Hall. 


WAKEFIELD.—For some time past the old 
Grammar School at Wakefield has been under- 
going considerable alterations, with a view to 
being used as a Boys’ School in connection with 
the Cathedral. The work, which has cost about 
£1,200, has been carried out under the super- 
vision of, and from plans by Messrs. Simpson 
and Richardson, Architects. The large School 
Room and Class Room are completed and were 
recently opened, but an Assembly Hall and 
other Rooms and Outbuildings and the Play- 
ground are not yet finished, and the formal 
opening of them does not take place for a few 
weeks. 


WEDNESBURY.—An enquiry was held on 
Wednesday last, by Colonel W. Langton Coke, 
M.Inst.C.E., on behalf of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, with reference to an application 
on the part of the Town Council for sanction to 
a loan of £7,500, for additional works of 
sewerage and sewage disposal. 


WESTBURY-ON-SEVERN.—Consequent upon a 
recent fire, it has been decided by the Guar- 
dians to make considerable additions as well as 
repairing the damage to the Workhouse. The 
plans prepared by Mr. W. Spence, of Cinderford, 
provide for new cells for males and females, 
new quarters for the officers, new Kitchen. 
Laundry, and General Stores. The estimated 
cost is £2,400. 


Mr. J. B. Marsu, Architect, of Dudley was 
descending a hilly road leading to Dartmouth 
on a pneumatic safety bicycle recently, when he 
lost control of the machine, and on reaching 
the bottom was thrown violently against a high 
wall. He was very seriously injured about the 
head, and died shortly afterwards. 


A NEW window, of good design, which 
includes the four Evangelists, has just been 
placed in the South Aisle of St. Peter’s Church, 
Wolverhampton, to the memory of the late 
Prebendary Jeffcock. The Memorial will be 
unveiled at an early date. 


SancTion has just been received by the 
Nelson Corporation from the Local Government 
Board to borrow £30,000 for private streets 
improvement, £8,000 for works of sewage and 
sewage disposal, and £1,641 for the construction 
of a Bridge and improvements in Leeds Road. 


THE Glasgow Corporation has decided to 
recommend to the Town Council that a grant 
of £5,000 be made to the building fund of the 
new School of Art. 


SITUATED in the suburb outside the walls 
lying to the right of the road leading to Joppa, 
the Anglican College at Jerusalem has been 
designed by Mr. G. Jeffery, of the Egyptian 
Public Works Department, and judging from 
the drawings, will be a compromise between 
collegiate Gothic and the castellated domestic 
Architecture of the East, including flat roofs 
and the shallow inverted saucer-like domes 
which characterise the buildings of Syria. 


A NEW organ is about to be placed in the 
Handsworth Parish Church, at a cost of 
£1,260, 


SPECIAL PATENT LIST. 


Prepared for THE BuiLpErs’ JOURNAL by Mr. 
. G. Lorrain, M.Inst.E.E., M.I.Mech.E., 
Chartered Patent Agent, Norfolk House, 
Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


APPLICATIONS. 
Applications for Letters Patent have been filed as follows :— 
August 12. 
15,125 R.Gregory. Joint for lead pipes. 
15,139 J. E. Brindley. Manufacture of ceramic tiles. 
August 13. 

15,191 E, A. Radclyffe. Windows. 

15,196 J. Farley. Joints of earthenware pipes. 

15,200 J. J. Smith. Ventilation of sewers, gulleys and drains. 

15,231 W. Buck. Improvements in hollow walls, hollow bricks, and 
their application for ventilating and heating. 

15,241 W. Blair. Window catches or sash fasteners. 

August 14. 

15,256 G. Anderson. Fittings connected with sash frames. 

15,264 H.H. Hodkin. Manufacture of concrete paving slabs. 

15,265 J. R. Badger and W. Badger. An auxiliary-flush-valve steam 
trap. 

15,266 T. Foster. Improvements in night latches. 

15,283 J. H. Lester and T. E. Thomlinson. Treatment of waste 
materials to produce products such as plaster, weighting 
and whiting. 

15,299 The Simplex Window Fittings Company, Ltd. Window sash 
fasteners, 

August 15. 

15,325 C.J. Shaw. Brackets for supporting rain water gutters, &c. 

15,333 C. Bush. Roofing tiles. 

15,339 M.J. McNamara. Flushing cisterns. 

15,376 W. Marsden and T. Onions. Building blocks adapted to 
form spouts and cornices, 

August 16. 

15,385 F.J. J. Gibbons, Fan-light openers. 

15,393 S. Mason, Syphon flushing cisterns. 


ABSTRACTS OF NEW INVENTIONS. 

Specifications of the following applications, abstracts of which are 
given, have been published, and copies may be obtained at the price 
of 1s. each, post free, on application to the above address. These 
patent applications are still open to opposition (see Section 6 of the 
*Patentee’s Handbook,” which may be obtained, post free, on 
application to the above address), Persons interested in opposing 
the grant of Letters Patent on any of these applications, must take 
the necessary steps on or before 31st September, 1895. 


W. G. DE F. GARLAND, EAST MOULSEY, SURREY, AND 
W. SHEARS, BYFLEET, SURREY, 

“Means for raising, lowering and securing window sashes,” No. 
15,840, dated 2oth August, 1894. In this invention the ordinary 
balance weights, cords and sash fasteners are dispensed with. In 
the window frame vertical screws are concealed and engaging these 
screws are projecting arms with female threads so as to act as nuts. 
These arms are attached to the sashes so that as the vertical screws 
are rotated the sashes are raised or lowered. Cross shafts and bevil 
gearing enable the screws to be simultaneously rotated by a crank 
handle. There are two claims. 


C. G. FISHER, KINGSLAND. 

“An improved machine tor cutting and otherwise shaping 
mouldings.” No. 16,429, dated 28th August, 1894. The object of this 
invention is to facilitate the cutting of mouldings or reeds on stone, 
wood, plaster, metal or the like. This is effected by means of a 
rotatory cutting emery wheel or the like so mounted upon a hinged 
or pivotted frame as to be easily brought into contact wtth any surface 
e the material upon which it is desired to operate. There are four 
claims. 


J. SHEPPARD, HORNSEY LANE, LONDON, AND 
F. DASHWOOD, WALTON-ON-THAMES. 

“Improvements in structures composed of concrete and like 
materials, and in the form of bricks or tiles for the same.” No, 
16,654, dated rst September, 1894. This invention relates to bricks, 
tiles, and the like, having hollow spaces or channels for the reception 
for concrete or other like fillings. It is difficult to ascertain from this 
amateur specification wherein the invention lies. Combinations are 
claimed containing elements not referred to in the provisional speci- 
fication, There are three claims. 

P. Y. LYLE, GLASGOW. 

“Tinprovements applicable to glazing bars or astragals for roof 
lights and windows ” No. 17,480, dated 14th September, 1894. This 
invention consists of a special metal clip adapted to fit on the web of 
the astragal or glazing bar and having teeth which engage in a hole 
or orifice pierced in the said web. This clip serves to retain the panes 
of glass securely in position. There is one claim. 

F. C. WOODFORD, LONDON. 

“Improvements in chimney cowls.” No. 17,499, dated 14th 
September, 1894. This invention relates to chimney cowls of a well 
known type ; but it differs from the common forms of such type in 
that the upright plates have a curved lip, whilst the lower part of the 
revolving body has a ring of holes, each alternate one of which is 
furnished with ‘‘a suitable shaped curved plate” for causing up- 
draught. There are three claims. 


J. N. PEAKE, TUNSTALL. 

‘‘ Improved appliance or appliances for use in making hip, ridge 
and valley tiles for roofing purposes.” No. 18.229, dated 26th 
September, 1894. This invention relates to an improved hinged 
moulding frame by which tiles of differing angle and shape can be 
made. The use of separate moulding frames for tiles of each 
separate shape or angle is thus obviated. There are four claims. 


E. A~- ABRAHAMS, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 

“Improvements in sash locks.” No. 20,273, dated 23rd October, 
1894. In this invention there are two'toothed pawls whose teeth pro- 
ject in opposite directions and which are provided with aligned 
transverse bores and having internal lugs which are out of alignment. 
These pawls are adapted tor engagement in the teeth of rack bars 
attached to the sashes. The lock is operated by a key of peculiar 
form which may be inserted in the bores above mentioned, so as to 
engage either lug independently of the other. There are two claims. 


J. S. SCHRAWDER,, COLLEGEVILLE, U.S, 

‘“‘Improvements in pneumatic door checks and closers.” No. 
10,061, dated erst, May, 1895. This invention comprises a cylinder 
having open and closed ends, a valve chamber connected with the 
head of the said cylinder and opening into the same, with check and 
relief valves therein, and a piston and its rod all so arranged and 
connected witha door, that abrupt closing of the latter will be retarded 
untill at the proper time the action of a spring aided by air pressure 
causes the door to be closed properly. There are two claims, 


H. SADIN, BOIS COLOMBES, FRANCE. 
“Employment of schist in the manufacture of bricks for building 
purposes.” No. 11,930, dated 19th June, 1895. In this specification 
the employment of schist in any proportion for the manufacture of 
bricks is claimed broadly. The application does not bear the date of 
a previous century. The inventor modestly refrains from claiming 
clay as a brick making material. There is one claim. 


List of the Addresses of Inventors whose names appeared in THE 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, of August 27. 
O. Y. Rhodes, 16, Grange-terrace, Chapeltown-road, Leeds. 
W. Harvey, 40, China-lane, Piccadilly, Manchester. 
J. Millar, 26, Clifford-street, Byker, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
W. Firth, ro, Shrubland-road, Dalston, London. 
J. P. Allen and W. H. Allen, 23, Victoria-buildings, Grainger- 
street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
A. Wilson, Fyvie, Bearsden, Glasgow, 
H. Coombs, 126, Lo:rimore-road, London. 
J. Shuttleworth, 61, Plantation-street, Accrington. 
T. H. Hall, Bradford-road, Birkenshaw, near J.eeds. 
E, W. Astle, 3, Exeter-street, Derby. 
C. E, Terry-Terry, Castle-hill, Duffield, Derby. 
H. Wood, Granville-road, St. Albans, Hertfordshire. 
I. Spinney, 29, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 
S. G. Bennett, The Limes, Windmill-lane, Smethwick, Stafford. 
J. Ryder and Sons, Ltd., Brick and Terra-cotta Works, 
Openshaw, Manchester. 
J. Ryder, 41, Brunswick-street, Openshaw. 
S. W. Gurney, 9, Cromwell-road, Wiinbledon, London. 
H. McGraw, 1, Hornsey-lane, London, N. 
C. B. Broad, 2 and 4, South-wharf, Paddington, W. 
M. B. Church, Grand Rapids, State of Michigan. U.S.A, 
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Trade and Craft. 


BUSY NEWCASTLE. 


The Newcastle building trade seems to be 
fairly well engaged at present, if one may judge 
from the number of public structures that are 
being altered or erected. The improvements 
involved in the widening of Gallowgate are 
progressing rapidly. The new Baths and Wash- 
houses are well forward. On one side, stand 
the handsome new Workshops of Messrs. S. and 
C. W. Dixon and Co., and on the other a fine 
range of buildings is being erected by Mr. H. 
B. Wilson. Thus, Gallowgate seems likely, 
with its continuation in Blackett Street, to form 
one of the best thoroughfares in thecity. Other 
public buildings are advancing quickly. We 
gather that the new Branch Library which the 
Mayor has provided in Elswick Road, will be 
completed and handed over to the Corporation 
within a week or two. The new Police Station 
in Scotswood Road is also nearing completion ; 
and the School Board has building operations 
going on in various parts of the city. There is 
a Presbyterian Church building in Elswick 
Road, and another in Northumberland Road. 
Near the latter building is the Hall which the 
Northumberland miners have built. It was 
expected that this would have been opened 
weeks ago, but it will not be inaugurated until 
the end of the month. Then there is the 
strengthening of the Lantern Tower that sur- 
mounts the Cathedral of St. Nicholas. In the 
vestibule of the Cathedral one may see the 
mechanical portion of the great clock that is to 
be placed in the Tower. It is a wonderful piece 
of machinery. 


THE TINPLATE TRADE. 


In connection with the recent tinplate dispute 
at Llanelly, the Morfa Works were excepted 
from the agreement of settlement. The works 
named have been idle for a much longer period ; 
they have, in fact, been at a complete standstill 
since January, although many efforts have been 
made to bring about a settlement. We now 
understand that a suggestion has been made to 
refer the dispute to arbitration, and in all 
probability the suggestion will be acted upon. 


DEPRESSION IN THE IRON TRADE. 


As an evidence of the depression of the iron 
and steel trades of England, the annual Report 
of the Directors of the Moss Bay Iron and Steel 
Company, Workington, is striking testimony. 
A profit of £8,000 odd enables the debenture 
holders to be paid their interest, but for the 
ordinary shareholders there is no dividend 
whatever. The Directors state that the last 
year has been the worst ever known in the 
history of the district. Although the works 
have been fully employed, prices of finished 
iron have steadily declined. The trade of the 
district is handicapped by the cost of coal and 
iron ore being higher than in competing 
districts ; while it should also be borne in mind 
that the workmen in the West Cumberland 
ironworks have the advantage of the eight 
hours’ shifts, whereas those on the East coast 
work twelve hours per day. 


NEW IRON ORE FIELD IN TYRONE. 


For some time past mining operations have 
been going on near Cookstown, co. Tyrone, 
where it is reported that valuable iron ore 
strata have been discovered. A representative 
of Mr. Joseph Hunter, Port Glasgow, has visited 
the place, and made exhaustive inquiries as to 
the available quantity of ore, the cost of labour 
and transit, and the possibility of a tramway 
being made from the new mines to Cookstown. 


IRONWORK FOR JAPAN. 


South Staffordshire ironmasters express satis- 
_ faction at the announcement that large orders 
for constructive ironwork are likely to be placed 
in this country by the Japanese Government in 
connection with railway extensions, naval equip- 
ments, and great public works which are being 
executed in that empire. Some orders of a 
preliminary character were placed in Stafford- 
shire during the war, and these will probably 
be largely augmented. Engineering companies 
are preparing to tender for bridge work in com- 
petition with the Belgians. The delay inthe issue 
of tenders is attributed to the cholera epidemic. 


MESSRS. BEMROSE. 


An interesting work on the Corporation Plate 
and Insignia of Office, of the cities and corpo- 
rate towns of England and Wales, by the late 
Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A., is in course of 
preparation for publication by Messrs. Bem- 
rose, under the editorship of Mr. W. H. St. 
John Hope. Some of the finest and noblest 
examples of the silversmith’s art extant are but 
little known beyond the confines of the guild- 
halls wherein they rest, and their peculiar 
features, uses, and historical associations have 
never received much attention. Such a work 
has never before been undertaken, so that much 
new matter of artistic, historical, antiquarian, 
and topographical interest may be expected. 


TOO MUCH OF A LOAD. 


A singular accident has occurred in connection 
with the laying of the cable tramway extension 
toStreatham Hill. The Cable Company’s work- 
men were taking the cable to Streatham Hill, 
where the operations were to be commenced. 
The cable was rolled round a huge cylinder, 
weighing twenty tons, and was drawn by two 
powerful traction engines. Before reaching the 
summit of the hill the road collapsed, and the 
wagon-wheels sank several feet into the earth. 
Strenuous exertions were at once made to 
release the wagon, but without immediate 
SUCCESS. 


SHARP WORK. 
An old iron Bridge over the River Esk, at 
Polton, has just been replaced by a new and 
heavier steel Bridge. The work was expeditiously 
accomplished. The old Bridge was removed, 
and the new Bridge placed in position and 
riveted complete, the concreting and formation of 
roadway finished, and the roadway opened for 
traffic within about thirty-six hours. Messrs. 
Alexander Findlay and Co., Motherwell, were 
the contractors for the steel work, which com- 
prised two steel lattice girders, 54 feet span, 
weighing 53tons each, while the roadway, 16 
feet wide, was formed by Messrs. Findlay and 
Co.’s special cambered steel troughing, the 
whole making a most substantial structure. 


CORNISH GRANITE. 

The extensive granite quarries at De Lank, 
Bodmin, have been re-opened for active work. 
Mrs. Rundle Cornish, the wife of the Archdeacon 
of Cornwall, gave the final turn to the turbine 
wheel which started the hydraulic machinery 
recently fitted up for dressing, moulding, sawing, 
and polishing the granite. The granite from 
these quarries was selected by Sir James 
Douglas, Engineer-in-Cheif of the Trinity 
House for the new Eddystone and other Light- 
houses. It was also selected for the Tower 
Bridge. 


A MANUAL FOR GAS FITTERS. 


We have received from Messrs. Crosby 
Lockwood and Co. a revised edition of Mr. 
John Black’s lucid handbook on Practical Gas- 
fitting. The Manual forms one of Weake’s 
Elementary Series of Text-books of Applied 
Science. It is, so far as we know, the only 
popular work dealing with the technicalities of 
this particular handicraft. Gas is now so 
generally adopted for purposes of light and 
heat, that a work of this nature should find 
many readers. While containing—necessarily 
—a proportion of technical terms, the book, as 
a whole, is simple enough to be understood 
by everybody. The heedful householder will 
find it of value, not only as showing approved 
methods of gas-fitting, but also as a guide in 
avoiding or remedying casualties and defects 
incident to the use of gas. The author dis- 
cusses the comparative values of different 
systems of lighting, and of the various burners; 
and latest developments and adaptations for 
cooking and heating are explained. Something 
is said of automatic lighting by electrical- 
attachment; but this method may be regarded 
as superseded by the later invention of Mr. 
Duke, which does away with electrical com- 
binations. Presumably this manual had gone 
to press before Mr. Duke’s patent was 
announced, no mertion of that remarkable 
invention being made _ herein. Messrs. 
Crosby’s publication is, as we should expect, 
well got-up; the type is clear; and the 
whole carefully printed. The diagrams are 
numerous, and fully illustrate the instruc- 


tions given. The price is half-a-crown 
We observe one typographical error on page 32 
which destroys the sense of the passage. We 
venture, also, to suggest that, in future editions, 
Mr. Black would act wisely in avoiding such 
tags of Latinity as ‘“‘sine qua non,” ‘‘ modus 
operandi,” &c. In a handbook provided for 
all and sundry, it is prudent to stick to Queen’s 
English unadorned. 


BUILDING OPERATIONS AT GOUROCK, 


There is the prospect of a much busier time 
in building circles than has ever been ex- 
perienced before. . Messrs. Aitkenhead are 
the contractors for three large double Villas 
to be erected at Barrhill Road for the Economic 
Building Society, and the large block of tene- 
ments to be erected on the south-west side of 
Binnie Street, for Mr. James Simpson, librarian, 
Gourock, is well in progress. On the opposite 
side of the same street Mr. George M’C. 
Stevenson is also erecting a large block of 
tenements, consisting of houses of three square 
storeys of superior dwellings. The contractors 
for these are:—Mason, Mr. William Steel, 
Gourock and Greenock; joiner, Mr. Gavin 
Paterson, Greenock ; plumber, Messrs. Wilson, 
Gourock and Port Glasgow; plasterer, 
Mr. M’Cue, Greenock. At the corner of 
Binnie and John Streets, the Firth of Clyde 
Lodge of Freemasons has acquired a very 
central site, and Mr. Stewart, Architect, is in 
course of issuing specifications for the erection 
of a commodious Hall. This structure, it is 
estimated, will cost about £1,300. 


The Builders’ Journal 
COMPETITIONS.* 


No. 5.—The drawings submitted in this 
Competition have been handed to Mr. Edwin 
T. Hall, who has kindly consented to act as 
Assessor. Mr. Hall’s award will be published 
in our next issue. 


No. 6.—Entrance Lodge and Bridge. 


The most convenient Entrance to a Park in 
Hertfordshire, abuts immediately upon the 
banks of a river, the water level being 12 feet 
below that of the approachment. It is purposed 
to constructan Entrance Lodge and Gateway on 
the river bank, and to throw a Bridge, at right 
angles, across the stream at a point where the 
width is 120 feet. A depth of water of eight 
feet is assumed and no piling is requisite. The 
Lodge should contain one large Sitting Room, 
three Bedrooms, Bath Room, Kitchen, and 
necessary Domestic Offices. Stone is the 
material for the whole work. There is no 
limit of cost, but sheer extravagance must be 
avoided. Drawings to be sent to the Editor on 
or before Monday the 7th day of October, 1895 


RULES. 


1.—There must not be more than three separate sheets of 
drawings submitted by any competitor in any single 
competition. 

2.—The scale must be a uniform one of 8 feet to the inch for 
plans, elevations, and sections. Detail drawings must 
be to half-inch scale, and a perspective in ink may be 
included, 

3.—All drawings must be inked in, and be without colour or 
wash, 

4.—Drawings in each competition must be sent in on the 
date specified, and must be submitted under a motto, 
accompanied by the name and address of each com- 
petitor in a sealed envelope. 

5.—AIi competitors must be under the age of twenty-six. 

6.—A public exhibition of the premiated designs will be held. 

he result of each monthly award will be announced 

in our columns and the assessors’ reports will be 

published in full. The Drawings will remain the 

property of their authors, but we shall reserve the 
right to reproduce any we think fit. 
THE AWARDS. 

1—A Gold Medal and a Cheque for 
£10 10s., to the competitor who submits the best 
half-dozen sets of drawings during the session of 
twelve months, 


2—A Silver Medal and a Cheque for 
£3 8s., to the competitor who submits the best 


single set of drawings during the session, is 


3.—Certifieates signed by the Assessor and counter- 
signed by THz BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, will be awarded 
to the authors of the premiated designs in each com- 
petition, who will each receive a cheque for half-a- 
guinea for out of pocket expenses, 

4.—At the end of the session the whole of the premiated 
designs will be submitted to a conimittee composed of 
the monthly assessors, and the Gold and Silver Medals 
and cheques will be awarded by them. 


* In future, Announcements and Rules will only be pub- 
lished at the beginning of a new competition,—Eb. B. J. 
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Tue trenchant and_ fearless 
criticism of all over-elaborated 
and fussy ornamentation in 


A Spadea 
Spade. 


F} Design, with which Mr. Stuart Wortley 


— 
kw 


-who was shocked by the 


‘who indeed clothed them 


, hearth-place. We might 


desirable family 


startled the Sheffield Society on Friday, is 
entirely opportune. Mr. Wortley is a man 
who has the open courage of his convictions, 
and he hit many nails on the head in the 
course of his slashing speech. He believed, 


+ he said—apropos of that abominable modern 


mystery a Coal Vase— 
in calling “a shovel a 
shovel.’”’ It is the par- 
ticular trick of the mo- 
ment to conceal the 
snub-faced shovel, as if 
it were an indecent thing 
in the Drawing Room. 
In the Early and too-ter- 
rible- for - plain - English 
Victorian Era there was 
a legend of a good lady 


legs of her own piano ; 


in cretonne. Are we 
really so much more 
civilised? The coal 
business has flourished 
by hiding its light under 
a bushel. There was the 
evolution from the gal- 
vanised tin bucket until 
we struck upon brave 
copper, looking warm 
and determined by the 


have been content with 
copper, only the Modern 
Spirit has a restless soul, 
and took to coffining it- 
self in wood. That is 
why, in well-appointed 
resi- 
dences you cannot now- 
a-days see coals “for 
nuts,” if we may be pardoned a col- 
loquialism. Mr. Wortley is quite right 
in demanding that coals should not be 
disguised in a sweetmeat cupboard or 
a whiskey Tantalus. The Modern Spirit 
has even been guilty of attacking the house- 
maid who, rightly or wrongly, has further 
disguised the cobbles in quiet, respectable 
looking*bits of paper. It is all so very 
absurd and ridiculous and philandering that 


the Craftsman who designs a plain, severe 
thing, suited to its purpose, and wearing 
honesty upon its face, is as out of the Moye- 
ment as if he were an Old Master. The 
Period—one might almost call it an Era or 
an Age—in which you flung a log to the 
Dogs looms a very heaven of sweetness and 
simplicity. Art makes a mistake when it 
emasculates itself ; when it forgets to make 


| a spade look like a spade, or endeavours to 


ROYAL! PALACE, CHARING. 


a<J a 
RUINSZ0F THE 


conceal the fact that a shovel is, after all, a 
shovel. It is paltry and impure to jerry- 
mander with the frank intention and obvious 
aspect of common things. 


In another column will 

A Remarkable be found a reference to a 
Competition. -omarkable Competition 
which took place at Southend-on-Sea some 
time last year and which has resulted in the 


completion of the work and its opening last 
week. It appears that a certain Municipal 
Building was erected by a certain Architect 
who is still in practice in the Borough, and 
it may be admitted—without admitting much 
—that the building was up to the average of 
such buildings in such inartistic towns. 
Enlargements became necessary, and the 
Corporation instituted an open competi- 
tion among the Architects practising in the 
town. We do not know 
how many sets of draw- 
ings were submitted 
beyond the fact that 
there were not less 
than six, the Architect 
of the original building 
being one ofthem. The 
plans were submitted 
under mottoes—the sub- 
limity of mottoes in a 
case like this. forces us 
almost to tears — and 
the Committee unanz- 
mously selected a set 
identical in feeling and 
detail with the existing 
work. It was then dis- 
covered that the original 
Architect was ot the 
author of the extension 
of his own design, but 
that another competitor 
had ingeniously mea- 
sured up the old work 
and done it in his stead. 
As we have said, the 
second Architect has 
carried out the work and 
completed it, we have no 
doubt, to the satisfaction 
of his clients. But the 
point raised by this ex- 
traordinary instance — 
an instance quite unique 
as far as our experience 
goes—is whether we are to smile at the dis- 
comfiture of the first Architect, to praise 
the smartness of the second Architect, or to 
blame the Corporation for what is a violation 
of all precedent in instituting a competition 
in such acase. Evidently it was in the mind 
of the Corporation merely to complete the 
existing design, else why do they accept 
what purports to be an extension of it! And 
if this isso, and there be no other reason tothe 
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contrary, then we hold that the first 
Architect should have been called in to 
advise them upon the matter. There seems 
to be jobbery of a very reprehensible kind 
struggling for supremacy in this snug Cor- 
poration, but it is pleasant to think that 
in this “second”’ Architect, the borough has 
at last a man who can appreciate the fitness 
of Architectural things, even if that fitness 
filters through a case like this. 


NEW COLLEGE BUILDINGS AT 
WORKSOP. 


ONE OF THE WooDARD GROUP. 


NOTABLE addition to the public schools 
of England was opened on Wednesday 
last, when the Lord Bishop of Southwell 

dedicated the completed portion of the College 
of St. Cuthbert, at Worksop. St. Cuthbert’s 


College is one of the noble group of 
‘“Woodard Schools,’ governed by the 
Corporation of St. Nicholas College, 


owing their foundation to the statesmanlike 
foresight of the late Canon Woodard. . Its 
situation is almost unrivalled. From a good 
elevation it commands an extensive view over 
a picturesque-landscape. It is removed from 
the noise and. smoke.of the great industrial 
centres of this part of England, though it is not 
too far away for ready communication with 
them. The site of 100 acres on Sparken Hill, 
about a mile from the old town of Worksop, 
was given by the Duke of Newcastle, who, 
exactly five years ago, laid the Foundation 
Stone. The buildings dedicated form the 
western portion of what will eventually be a 
large closed quadrangle. This arrangement is 
like that which was usually adopted in erecting 
the old foundations at Oxford and Cambridge. 
The Collegiate system will be followed at 
St. Cuthbert’s, not only architecturally, but 
domestically andeducationally. Allthemembers 
of the College, boys, masters, -servants, will 
live under one roof; all will join in corporate 
worship in the Chapel; all meals will be taken 
by masters and boys in the Common Hall and 
so forth. The internal measuremeut of the 
quadrangle will be r7oft. square, and to it 
entrance will be gained through the arched 
Gateway, with its Porter’s Lodge, in the middle 
of the southern side. On the opposite side of 
the quadrangle will stand the great Schoolroom, 
connected by a range of Cloisters with the 
eastern and western sides. These will contain 
Dormitories for the full complement of 400 
boys, with Libraries, Class Rooms, Studies, and 
all the other necessaries constituting the varied 
life of a Public School. To the east will project 
the Chapel, noblest of all the College build- 
iugs, and rising loftiest, as though typifying in 
stone the motto of the School, ‘‘ Semper ad Codes- 
tia.’’ The Dining Hall has been already raised. It 
contains a range of Offices, Kitchens, Buttery, 
Larder, &c., projects towards the west, and is 
reached through an Ante-hall. Like all parts 
of the College, it is a brick structure, with its 
mullions and lintels in stone. Internally, it 
possesses a handsome hammer-beam roof, and 
is generally impressive of size and capacity, for 
its walls rise direct from the ground floor, un- 
broken by any undercroft or range of studies. 
It is well lighted by fourteen wide windows 
along the southern side, and seven others in the 
west wall. Externally, these latter appear 
above a range of five high buttresses, and the 
former are divided in seven bays with three 
high-pitched gables, by deep and gabled but- 
tresses. The Architects are Messrs. Carpenter 
and Ingelow. 


We are informed that the anonymous donor 
who has restored the old Parish Church 
Towers and Clerestories at Kidderminster, at a 
cost of about £7,000, is Mr. John Brinton, 
formerly M.P. for the borough 

' MEmoRIAL Stones of a new Wesleyan Chapel 

have been laid at Cawthorne, near Barnsley. 
The new building will accommodate 170 
worshippers, and will cost £1,100. 

New premises for School and Chapel pur- 
poses have been erected by the Primitive 
Methodists of New Basford, Nottingham, at a 
cost of £2,500. 


EDINBURGH. 


The castle-crown’d Queen City of the North, 
With towers and turrets, domes and spires 
bedeck’d, 
Thy great historic street we wander forth 
Where every coign provokes a retrospect. 
There’s not an inch of this old hallow’d street— 
More sacred by its memories than age— 
That has not known the slow or hurried feet 
Of prince, priest, prelate, warrior, statesman, 
sage, 
Poet and painter, lords and ladies gay. | 
At either end a castle and a palace, 
And seen between them, all along the way, 
Were brave processions, some but to a 
gallows, 
And some of short-liv’d triumph a display. 


Picturesque old city, throned on a ridge, 
I now must leave thy story and high stories 
Where law and learning liv’d, and cross the 
bridge 
To where a younger sister boasts her glories. 
The ‘‘ Modern Athens’’—worthy of the name, 
The Calton Hill with Classic temples crown’d, 
And, as if vieing ancient Athen’s fame, 
The three-fold Arts conferring on the Mound. 
Sculpture and Painting in Greek temple 
dwelling, 
In stately Doric, by its colonnade, 
The High School rivalling, but not excelling, 
The genus loci by them both obey’d. 


The sun with brilliance dyes the placid west, 
A golden sheen spreads o’er this glorious 
city ; 
But, ere ’midst purple clouds he sinks to rest, 
I lingering look, and muse, How ‘“‘true ’tis 
pity ”? ‘ 
To mar such beauty for the sake of gain— 
No pride, no public spirit, to restrain ; 
Appeal, remonstrance, reasoning, all in vain. 
G 


DEATH OF A WELL-KNOWN CHURCH 
ARCHITECT. 


WEEK ago Mr. Thomas Nicholson, 

Diocesan Surveyor and Architect, died 

at his home in Hereford. He had been 
suffering from his throat and loss of voice for 
the last two or three years, and this had become 
very much worse of late. Mr. Nicholson came 
to Hereford from Portsmouth 50 years ago, and 
having served his articles in Portsmouth first 
set up as an Architect in Hereford when he was 
only 22. He soon wona name in his profession, 
especially in regard to Church Architecture, 
and when the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act 
came into force in 1871, he was appointed 
Diocesan Surveyor and Diocesan Architect for 
the diocese of Hereford. Since then many 
new churches in the diocese have been erected 
from his designs, while, as far as restorations 
go, there is hardly a Church in the district that 
has not received some touch of his work. 
Though he was not so well known as he might 
have been if he had taken a more active part as 
a citizen, yet, by reason of his kindly disposi- 
tion and genial manners he succeeded in 
endearing himself to many friends. He was 
chiefly known as a Church Architect, and his 
designs have left the stamp of his talents on 
the Ecclesiastical Architecture throughout the 
entire diocese. His father was Captain John 
Henry Nicholson, R.N., and he intended the late 
Mr. Nicholson for a life at sea, but soon found 
out that he was meant for other things. After 
he had served his articles at Portsmouth, he 
became a Fellow of the Institute. During the 
course of his professional career in Hereford he 
executed the designs and superintended the 
restoration and enlargement of many mansions 
in the county and district, including Goodrich 
Court, How Caple Court, Brockhampton 
Court (at a cost of £20,000), and the Pa- 
lace at Hereford. Among the numerous 
public buildings erected under his di- 
rection were: Ross. Corn Exchange, 
Marketsand Reading Rooms; Presteign Markets 
and Public Buildings; Knighton Hotel and 


Buildings; Knighton Farmers’ Club, Assembly 


Room and Buildings; Knighton Police Station; 
Rhayader Police Station; Hereford Town 
Swimming Baths, and the ornamental entrance 
to St. Peter’s Burial Ground, Hereford. 
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THE VULGAR FASHIONS IN 
ORNAMENTATION AND DESIGN. 


Mr. STUART WoRTLEY ON CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


N connection with the twenty-first annual 
Exhibition of the Sheffield Society, a con- 
versazione was held on Friday evening, 

the principal feature of which was an interesting 
address by Mr. Archibald J. Stuart Wortley, on 
“The Real in Art.’ Mr. Wortley remarked 
that, although over twenty years had elapsed 
since he first entered upon the career of Art, 
the time had only been sufficient to teach him 
how little he knew, and how much deeper and 
more various were the studies and subjects 
which the word covered than he thought when 
he began. The theme of his words was the 
Real in Art. Real, Reality, Realism, were 
words that were in everyone’s mouth nowadays, 
Idealism, Impressionism and other words were 
bandied about as the slang of the day, without 
regard to their true sense. But the reality of 
life, of Nature, and of beauty, the reality of the 
conditions under which they lived, and their 
relation to Art of all kinds was not so often 
thought of. Although inthis country there was 
a tendency among younger men to return to the 
grace and refinement of the great periods of Art, 
there was much vile production, catering for vile 
taste or ordinary ignorance, that must not be 
allowed to pass uncondemned. In Sheffield 
burned the fires that lighted the spirit of 
the age. There was instinct,the spirit of 
skilled and genuine labour, the pride of the 
craftsman, which should bridge the supposed > 
gulf between artisan and artist. It was im- | 
possible to think that had Michael Angelo or 
Titian seen the great industries of towns like 
Sheffield, the sight would not have in some 
way impressed itself upon their habit and 
mind, and consequently upon their Art. His | 
experience of London Exhibitions was that 
Sheffield, Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, 
or Glasgow did more for modern Art than 
London. Their independent thought made 
them more honest critics than the over-refined 
society of a metropolis, which was more apt to 
follow fashion. The spirit in which most 
Englishmen approached Art was not happy. 
The artist’s point of view was apt to irritate 
them unreasonably before they had looked 
twice at the picture. ‘‘ I know nothing about 
Art, but I know what I like,” was the phrase of } 
all others that he had heard oftenest. But it 
would offend this person very much if he were 
reminded that the savage, knowing nothing of 
vintages, adored bad brandy, and it was only 
the experience of severe headache that made 
him a critic. Rash and ill-considered judg- 
ment often fostered the spurious and dishonest. 
forms of Art of all kinds, thereby doing incal-_ 
culable harm. He did not say that any set of | 
maxims could make a connoisseur of any one 
who was inclined to buy works, but he had 
thought it right to say openly what every con: 
scientious artist felt, that the open encourage. 
ment accorded to bad work—to what they 
knew to be tricky, dishonest, vain, and ignoble 
productions—was a serious drawback to the 
advancement of Art. France, with all her 
natural artistic gifts, had fallen lower than any 
other nation in her estimate of true Art in 
painting, but it was a characteristic of this 
country that everyone considered himself a 
judge of pictures, or at least entitled to 
give his verdict. Credit should be given 
to the artist for having observed something 
which the amateur critic had not observed, and 
which he had painted to gratify his sense 
of what was artistic in the subject. The | 
relation between the labour of Sheffield | 
and real Art, is mayhap, closer than many 
thought possible. To any true artist a beauti- 
fully finished knife, exactly fitted to its purpose, 
was more nearly a work of Art than a thousand | 
bad pictures. That which was really adapted — 
to the conditions for which it was intended 
would generally end by being picturesque. The 
ornamentation must be an after-consideration, 
and should only be applied where it does not 
interfere, but harmonises with and as it were 
supports the design. Art which is wanting in 
reality, he urged, was bad Art. The modern 
tea cup, with a handle into which you could not 
put your finger, was an example of bad Art, as 
it did not answer the purpose for which it was 
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intended. Those ot the Louis Quatorze period 
had a handle big enough to put your thumb in, 
and the design was brought to gracefully har- 
monise with the use to which it was to be put. 
When you asked for a coal scuttle now, you 
were offered a coal vase and scoop. Of course, 
coal when put into a vase required a scoop 
to take it out; but this was an example 
of the absolutely inartistic way in which 
some things were made. The old scuttle 
was true in form, and when made of brass 
or copper was more or less_ picturesque. 
Art furniture and Art curtains, he proceeded, 
were terms used to cover vulgar and superfluous 
fashions in colour and design. A piano he saw 
the other day had its front decorated with what 
purported to be the lilium auratum—the golden 
lily of Japan—one of the most beautiful flowers 
that grow. But the leaves had been done ina 
horrible shade of olive green, which was fashion- 
able some years ago, and the contrast with the 
beautiful, cool, grey green of the lilium auratum 
was painful. On the subject of Art curtains 
and wall papers he hardly dare trust himself to 


selves capable of fresh designs, old designs of 
tried and acknowledged beauty were selected, 
so long as they were adapted to the purpose 
for which they were intended. The workman- 
ship, too, was beautiful, and this went. for 
quite as much as the design. He trusted 
they might again see some of the great 
Sheffield firms take up this beautiful industry. 
The designs in plate and decorative objects had 
not improved since Queen Anne, the lecturer pro- 
ceeded, nor had furniture advanced much since 
the days of Chippendale, Sheraton, and Adams. 
In the whirl of enormous production, firms had 
forgotten tostimulate and reward practically the 
designer, whose name should be known, and not 
hidden under the anonymity of ‘ our Artist ”’ 
who frequently searched old pattern books, 
and spoiled, by altering or omitting here and 
there, for the sake of novelty. Sheffield should 
stand out here again as in plate and cutlery, 
and see that every prominence and encourage- 
ment was given to the man who originated and 
the fine executant. They should always 
remember that there was always a market for 


KEYSTONES. 

WE learn that the next added attraction for 
Buxton will be the restoration of ‘‘Solomon’s 
Temple,” an ancient round Tower which 
formerly served for a landmark on the summit 
of one of the highest hills in the neighbourhood. 
What the Tower, which originally rose some 
20 ft. high, was intended for, except as a land- 
mark, it is not easy now to determine, but the 
site affords charming views of the surrounding 
Peak country. 

Mr. ApoLtpH Sutrro, well known as the 
builder of the famous Sutro Tunnel on the 
Comstock lode in Nevada, and now Mayor of 
San Francisco, has just offered the State 
University Regents thirteen acres of land 
within th » city limits, on which to erect build- 
ings for the affiliated Colleges of the University. 
In addition to this, he will deed to the trustee of 
the city thirteen acres adjoining as a site for 
the Sutro Library of over 200,000 volumes. 
The gift is valued at £300,000, and will be 
worth £400,000 when the contemplated im- 
provements are made. 


ENTRANCE TO THE NEW BOARD SCHOOL, ZURICH : ALEX. KOCH, ARCHITECT. 


speak. This was in the case of papers carried 
to a great pitch, and, what was worse, there 
was a great confusion of scales. In the whole 
room there was no repose, no impression of 
anything, but upholstery, until one was tempted 
to wonder whether on retiring to rest one would 
not find sunflowers or poppies embroidered on 
the sheets one slept between. It was an ignorant 
idea that elaboration of ornament made an ar- 
ticle artistic. Rightly applied asin the case of 
a great centre piece for a banqueting table 
it wasso ; but wrongly in the case of a teapot or 
fire shovel, where it merely became vulgar. On 
this subject they had in that city a splendid 
tradition to work upon in the old Sheffield plate. 
This is, as they knew, highly prized by the most 
cultured connoisseurs, and good specimens 
command a higher price per ounce than sterling 
silver. This was entirely due to the very 
qualities he had been discoursing upon. The 
beauty of design was usual in the old Sheffield 
plate, and the design was always adapted for 
the purpose. Where they did not feel them- 


fine things. To those who made, to those who 
had the charge of design, who had the manual 
labour entrusted to them, he appealed to put 
their best thought, their best work into the 
design. 


Ir is probable that the long list of functions 
which had been prepared to celebrate the 
opening of Graduation Hall, and the 4ooth 
anniversary of the University of Aberdeen, will 
be greatly reduced owing to the death of Dr. 
Charles Mitchell, who contributed more than 
£30,000 to the extension scheme in connection 
with the University. 

A New Congregational Chapel is to be built 
at Hollingreave, Burnley. The new erection 
will take the place of a School-Chapel which is 
too small. The Lancashire and Cheshire 
Chapel Building Society has given £500 
towards the cost. 

Ir has been practically decided to spend 
£25,000 on the increase of Workhouse accom- 
modation for Lambeth. 


At Gelligaer Rectory there is an interesting 
relic, of the time. of James I. That monarch 
made an order that every parish was to procure, 
out of the common funds of the same parish, a 
three-locked chest to be used for the keeping of 
the parish registry of births, etc. The three 
keys were to be kept by the two churchwardens 
and the rector, so that neither a churchwarden 
nor the rector could open the chest in the 
absence of the others. This three-locked chest 
is now to be seen at the rectory, thus proving 
that the inhabitants of the parish were true and 
loyal to their king. 

Tue Scholarship founded in memory of the 
late John Skirrow Wright, by Sir Richard 
Tangye and Mr. George Tangye, and awarded 
once in six years for exceptional merit at the 
Birmingham Municipal Schoolof Art, has been 
awarded to Miss Mary I. Newill. The Scholar- 
ship is of the total monetary value of £180, 
payable in quarterly instalments extending over 
three years, and also includes free admission to 
all the classes at the Central School. 
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TaLBoT Housz, ARUNDEL STREET, 
September oth, 1895. 

‘<7 know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roots.” 
—Joun Ruskin. 


CARLYLE’s is not the only house in Chelsea 
which ought to be preserved for the public. 
There is also that of Turner, which is the only 
place of his abode not already fallen before the 
builder. His birthplace in Maiden Lane, his 
house in Queen Anne Street, his riverside villa 
at Hammersmith, and Sandycombe Lodge at 
Twickenham have all gone. As yet, even the 
’ first step in any such business—the formation 
of a Committee—has not been taken; but it 
would surprise nobody to find the public sub- 
scribing more readily for the preservation of the 
house in Harley Street, than they did for that 
in Cheyne Walk. 


No improvement the Corporation of Man- 
chester has had in hand has attracted more 
widespread interest than that relating to the 
Cathedral Yard. Passers-by will have noticed 
that some of the earth has been cut away to 
the level of the street, and that the foundations 
of the Tower, on the Hunt’s Bank side, have 
been laid bare. The intention is to change 
the entire appearance of this frontage. The 
boundary wall will be set back, and the Church 
will be approached on this side by a Narthex 
or Porch, which cannot fail to bea great im- 
provement. The old entrance was anything 
but a pleasing one. The new Narthex will 
provide a suitable approach, and on either side 
there will be broad flights of steps, of easy rise, 
leading into the Churchyard. There will also 
be two entrances in Fennel Street of a similar 
character, and two in Cathedral Yard. New 
Boundary Wall and railings will be erected 
along the frontages of Fennel Street, Cathedral 
Yard, and Half Street, and by placing them on 
the improved street lines, some 1,400 square 
yards will be gained for the widening of these 
streets. The street improvement scheme is an 
integral part of the undertaking, and, although 
delayed for the present, will be taken in hand 
at an early date. In addition to the widening 
of Hunt’s Bank, Victoria Street, Fennel Street, 
and Cathedral Yard respectively, the Corpora- 
tion propose to lay out and make a new street 
of a width of ro yards throughout its entire 
length from Hanging Ditch to Fennel Street. 
The full length of the street will be open at 
both ends for vehicular traffic. Hunt’s Bank 
and Fennel Street are to be made 20 yards 
wide at their narrowest points, which again will 
be a great improvement. A further gain will 
be effected by taking down the property front- 
ing Victoria Street, between Cateaton Street 
and the Cathedral Yard, the future buildings to 
be erected on the residue of the land being set 
back to the new line of street, which will bea 
continuation of the line of the new Boundary 
Wall and railings of the Cathedral in Hunt’s 
Bank. 


THE comment upon Lord Donington and 
Loudoun Castle in our last issue, has brought 
a few descriptive facts from a Scottish corres- 
pondent: —‘‘Loudoun Castle, at present 
occupied by Mr. Turner, of the Midland Rail- 
way Company, and party, is one of the most 
imposing Mansions of Scotland, and from its 
general resemblance to Windsor Castle has 
been appropriately termed the ‘ Windsor of 


Scotland.’ Its site has been chosen with much 
discrimination, and its noble front and south 
elevations are greatly enhanced by the beauty 
of the picturesque surroundings, which have 
been sung into undying fame by the genius of 
Tannahill in his inimitable lyrical poem, 
known ‘wherever Scotchmen gather,’ as ‘ Lou- 
doun’s bonnie woods and braes.’ From an Archi- 
tectural point of view the interior is rather 
disappointing, but the Grand Staircase, Hall, 
and Library are on such a magnificent scale 
as almost to overawe one by their colossal 
dimensions, and so absorbs the attention of the 
visitor that the utter lack of minor details 
entirely escapes his notice. Here the antiquary 
may have his favourite hobby-horse led under 
bit and bridle by examining a rusty weapon 
which hangs on the mid-landing of the Grand 
Staircase. Harmless it appears, and harmless 
it doubtless has been during these last two or 
three hundred years, but in the hands of the 
redoubtable Sir William Wallace, to whom it 
belonged, we can aver that it did not often 
slumber in its sheath. Several brass cannons, 
which were found near the Castle, point to the 
period when General Monk besieged the 
Central Tower, a portion of which is still in- 
corporated inthe present building. Cromwell 
at that time was busy enough in the old 
Cathedral city of Worcester, stemming the 
torrent of Presbyterian Royalists which had 


impetuously rolled thus far south of the Tweed - 


in the vain hope of restoring Charles I. to 
power. The then Earl of Loudoun was a noted 
Royalist, and must have been on intimate terms 
with his Majesty, for he had in his possession 
a valuable portrait of the King, which is 
thought to be the work of Vandyke. When 
Cromwell's Ironsides took the Castle one of the 
soldiers, observing the portrait of the King 
hanging on the wall, took his spear and ran it 
through the canvas, badly disfiguring a pro- 
minent member of His Most Gracious Majesty’s 
face. This portrait may still be seen hanging 
on the walls of the Castle, bearing the marks 
of the unsoldierly treatment to which it was 
subjected. Many of the family portraits are of 
interest alike to the artist and historian. One 
of Francis Rawdon, first Marquis of Hastings, 
the hero of Tannahill’s song, is from the brush 
of Sir Michael Shee. A portrait. of James, 
fifth Earl of Loudoun, may be seen in the 
Dining Room; it is a good example of Sir 
Joshua Reynold in the zenith of his Art career, 
and is of great value both as a portrait and as 
a work of Art. Portraits of the late Baron 
Donington and the Countess of Loudoun, are 
from the easel of Cope, and there are at least 
two good examples of Kneller’s work.” 


Ir is rumoured that we are to have a new 
Opera House in London, and that, too, ona 
very large scale. The site is to be the old 
position occupied by Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
At present it is a waste of brick and mortar 
amongst which can just be traced the remains 
of that once famous house. The Opera House 
which is to be built there, however, promises 
to rival even Her Majesty’s Theatre. A 
magnificent Theatre is to be erected under the 
most favourable financial conditions. The 
building will not be wholly devoted to theatrical 
purposes, for in addition to a Restaurant, a 
number of Flats will also be contained init. A 
Company has already been formed for the pur- 
pose of running operas during the season, and the 
Theatre promises to be a great acquisition, 
although, to be sure, we are already pretty well 
supplied with Theatres in London. 


Mr. W. M. RosseEtt1 is placed upon the jury 
of award in connection with the International 
Exhibition of Fine Arts at Rome. The veteran 
Art critic has been very busy during the 
twelve months that have almost elapsed since 
his retirement from the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, and during the forthcoming publishing 
season it is hoped that there will appear 
from his pen an instalment of the biographical 
work upon which he is engaged in memory of 
his immortal brother Dante and his sister 
Christina. His own spirit isin complete unison 
with that of both painter and poet, for although 
the public is familiar with him mainly as a 
critic of verse, he has done much to enforce 
upon the World of English Art the lessons of 
the pre-Raphaelite movement. It will not be 
generally known that one of his duties at 


Somerset House was to make a valuation for 
probate of the priceless Art collections possessed 
by the great families of England, which are 
handed down from generation to generation. 
This was a task of the utmost delicacy and 
difficulty, for in many instances the pictures 
had never been in the market at all, and their 
value was therefore very much a matter of 
trained conjecture. . 


Wuo are the ‘Scottish Artists?’’ The 
Continental Gallery in London is at present 
given over to the ‘‘ Scottish Artists’ Exhibition”’ 


—a show in which one would naturally expect, _ 


from its title, to find the work of our more dis- 
tinguished Glasgow painters well represented. 
No so! It isa distinct disappointment to find 


the younger Glasgow School almost totally ~ 


unrepresented. For the average painting in 
the show is certainly not above the level of the 
average Institute picture. That denotes but a 
mildly exhilarating standard of excellence. 
Indeed, some of these Scottish paintings seem 
a veritable reincarnation of the ideal of the 


Prince Consort period. The Exhibition has. 


been a mistake, and it is not of sufficient im- 
portance to be taken as a document from which 
to judge the state of Art in Scotland to-day. 


THE new Technical School at Southend-on- 


' Sea was opened last week. -The building itself 


is quite unpreterttious, being an addition to 


what has previously served the purpose of - 


Municipal Offices, Free Library and Reading 
Room, and Technical School. But the work is 
worth noting because of the extraordinary 
features of the limited competition instituted 
last year. The existing building, honestly 
planned and built, but without any Architec- 
tural pretensions, was designed by Mr. Wright, 
an Architect still practising in the district. 
The Corporation did not, in their wisdom, call 
in Mr. Wright to devise the additions, but 
launched an open competition amongst six or 
seven local men and ‘‘firms.’”’ Mr. Yendall 
Hobbis, one of Bailey’s ‘‘ young men,”’ having 
recently commenced practice fresh from his 
School Board experience, was one of the com- 
petitors, and cute enough to measure up Mr. 
Wright’s existing building and to design the 
additions under the precise details of the old 
work, details entirely redolent of Brown's “‘ Brick 
Ornament.’’ Mr. Yendall Hobbis’s designs 
were accepted by the Corporation, and rightly 
so, but the curious part of the affair is that Mr. 
Wright himself competed and. submitted a 
design having no similitude whatever unto his 
own old work. 


Tue old building as it stood was a well-pro- 
portioned structure. Mr. Hobbis’s addition 
has destroyed the proportion, and so would any 
building of any other character; but obviously 


the Corporation did a very unholy thing in not. 


retaining the services of its old Architect in 
the extension of his own work. We have no 
sympathy whatever with competitions con- 
ducted under such conditions. There is precious 
little Architecture that comes out of them; but 
here is a flagrant instance of a man being 
jockeyed out of work to which, by all the laws 
of common sense, he was justly entitled to. 


Mr. YENDALL Hopssis, the successful Archi- 
tect in the matter, is doing much good work in 


the locality. Until he builta house in Alexandra’ 


Street, with a spacious Loggia and open Turret, 
there was not a single house in the town, com- 
manding as it does fine views of the mouth of 
the Thames, right over to Sheerness Dockyard, 
and the Nore itself, further to the east, that 
contained a respectable ‘‘ Loggia”’ from which 
open air enjoyment of the River traffic could 
be had. Houses are still being erected on the 


front, which one expects to find in a crowded — 


London Suburb. It has never dawned upon 
the erectors of Dwelling Houses in sea-side 
places, andin thecountry-lanes, that a ‘‘ Loggia’ 
or a Balconied Room or any other contrivance 
where one can enjoy the sniff of the sea, or the 
scent of the flowers, shaded from the scorching 
sun or sheltered from the spring and autumn 
showers, is a far more necessary feature than 
hideous stained glass windows and _ other 
monstrous features of builders’ Architecture. 
Mr. Yendall Hobbis has done well to insist 
upon a feature which should exist in every 
Dwelling House in the country. 


City. 
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We hear that some very beautiful speci- 
mens of Arabic and Persian caligraphic 
Art and some extremely brilliant examples of 
“miniature painting on illuminated MSS. have 

recently been placed on exhibition in two cases 
in the King’s Library of the British Museum. 
They include a large folio volume containing a 
collection of Hindoo miniatures and portraits, 
with specimens of Persian penmanship by 
eminent caligraphists between A.D. 1602-1739. 
A copy of the Koran, in seven folio volumes, 
written throughout in gold letters by order of 
one of the Mammaluke Sultans of Egypt, is 
among the treasures exhibited, while a fragment 
of the Koran, probably of the eighth century, 
written on vellum, illustrates the earliest form 
of Arabic writing. The Exhibition also com- 
prises some very early scriptural MSS., among 
others, the Books of Genesis and Exodus, 
according to the Syriac version, written at 
Amid by a deacon named John, a:p. 464, which 
are believed to be the earliest dated MSS. 
extant of any entire books of the Scripture. A 
Hebrew Lexicon, dated A.D. 1091, is the earliest 
dated Hebrew MSS. in the department, while a 
Samaritan Pentateuch, 
‘dated 1356, furnishes the 
earliest dated Samaritan 
MS. in the Museum. 


THE system of Electric 
Lighting in the City 
of London is_ rapidly 
being improved, and the 
Commissioners of Sewers 
are constantly adding to 
the number of lamps in 
the smaller thorough- 
fares, which until very 
recently came off rather | 
badly in the way of illu- 
mination. For the pur- 
pose of having as much 
power as possible, and 
to avoid any mishap 
from the breaking down 
of the generating machi- 
nery, two powerful com- 
panies have been amalga- 
mated, and their united 
strength is responsible 
for the entire system: 
of electric light in the 


Father Gerbillon, whois 


BY flerRENCE 
one of the few who have ess 


inspected the great Wall DEEL 
of China, states that from 

’ 7 ZTE 
the Eastern Ocean to the ( ee “EDAD 
frontiers of the Province ) 


of Chansi, or for the dis- 
tance of two hundred 
leagues, it is chiefly of 
stone and brick, with 
Towers sufficiently near 
each other to be mutually 
defensive. At every im- 
portant pass it has a 
strongly-built, ably de- 
siened) (“hortress. ” In 
many places the Wall 
is double, and in~some 
triple, but towards the 
western extremity it is merely a _ terrace 
of earth. In parts it travels up and down, 
traversing the steepest and highest rocks; 
and Father Gerbillon confessed that he was 
utterly unable to conceive how the materials 
were conveyed to these wild, rugged spots, 
where, he adds, the boldest of our European 
builders would not attempt to raise even the 
smallest building. It consists of an inner and 
an outer wall, each constructed of brick and 
_ stone, many feet apart, and not more than a 
foot and a half in thickness, the space between 
being so filled in with earth that the whole 
appears one huge solid mass of masonry. For 
Six or seven feet upwards the foundations are 
formed with great square stones, the rest being 
of brick. The top is paved with flagstones. 
The Towers are each about 40 ft. high, and the 
height of the Wall averages about 20 ft. Both 
Towers and Walls are embattled, and the former 
are at the base about 15 ft. square. They 
diminish as they ascend. Nearly all the gates 
open into towns or villages. Mr. Barrow, 
writing of this Wall more than half a century 


_ (1,800,000) 
| material, stone or brick, would be barely equi- 


ago, calculated that the materials of all the 
dwelling-houses in England and Scotland 
averaging 2,000 cubic feet of 


valent in bulk to the material used in con- 
structing this great Wall! He did not include 
in his curious calculation the stone and brick 
used for the Towers and Fortresses, which alone, 
he added, would represent as much material as 
would build another London! 


AFTER doing duty for upwards of 120 years, 
the Lighthouse at Spurn will, from Thursday 
next, cease to shed its lights at the entrance to 
the Humber, and the new Lighthouse, just com- 
pleted by the London Trinity House, will be 
used for the first time. The new Lighthouse 
will exhibit lights some of which are different 
from those shown by the present high and low 
lights. Instead of two Lighthouses, the new 
one, constructed on the most approved and 
modern principles, will be adequate for all 
requirements. It is one of the finest on the 


coast, and the most powerful ever built at 
Spurn. 


The light is known as a triple light, 
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for in addition to the high light—r2o ft. 
above high water level—30 ft. higher 
than the present one—there are three sub- 
sidiary lights. The main light, which can be 
seen at a distance of 17 miles, will be a white 
flash light, and there are three smaller 
lights. In constructing the Lighthouse many 
difficulties have had to be encountered. Huge 
iron cylinders were sunk to make the founda- 
tions, and these being filled with concrete, a 
thick coating of several feet of the same 
material was then put in. To doubly protect 
the Lighthouse against the strong northerly 
gales which so often affect that part of the 
coast, a powerful Breakwater has been con-: 
structed. 


Tue historic old Hall at Wyverton was thrown 
open on Thursday to visitors by Mrs. Chaworth 
Musters, in aid of the restoration of Edwalton 
Church, which was.commenced some twelve 
months ago. Mr. T. C. Hine, F.S.A., states 
that nothing is known respecting the ancient 
Manor House of Wyverton beyond the Gate 
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House and some few remains of the offices, and 
what can be gathered from Thoroton. These 
edifices, he says, were built with the materials 
of rigidly fortified structures, and that such was 
the case with Wyverton House may be inferred 
from the fact that it was traditionally known as 
Wyverton Castle, and that the foundation of a 
Tower some 300 yards north of the Gate House 
were taken up and used in the erection of the 
modern pseudo-Gothic but very commodious 
mansion now in the occupation of the descen- 
dants of the Chaworth family. The Gate 
House building, including the round Turrets at 
the angles, and the Porter’s Room on the west 
side of the Gateway measures 56 ft. by 30 ft., and 
is three stories in height, approached by wind- 
ing stairs in the Turrets, and surmounted by a 
flat lead-covered roof. The uppermost range 
of the deeply mullioned windows has been 
removed or otherwise blocked up by the parapet 
to the sloping roof of the mansion, with which 
the Gate House is now incorporated. The un- 
covered state in which Thoroton found it, may 
be accounted for by the probability of a more 
advantageous use being found for the covering 
material, by casting it into 
bullets in readiness for 
the expected assailants. 
The Gateway has a fine 
moulded rib-grained roof, 
springing from carved 
corbels in the angles. 


A USEFUL addition is 
now being made to the 
electric lighting in the 
Reading Room of the 
British Museum. Hither- 
to the upper shelves of 
the Reference Library 
round the room have 
been in shadow, and 
readers were unable to 
read their titles, but 
glow lamps in reflectors 
are now being fixed to 
light them up. We may 
add that the Reading 
Room has been much less 
close and stuffy this sum- 


BY WGI mer than in former years, 
DACEN owing to tke enlightened 
management having taken 

SIVER, EDN steps to improve the 


FoR Pe TF ventilation. The Reading 

DEVON) oat Room ought in fact, to 

"Fils 1s ONE, BASED have a constant supply of 

ON A FIowERIG fresh air by means of air 

PAAN ¥ propellers worked by elec- 
tricity or other means. 


AN innovation that 
should prove of consider- 
able benefit to the London 
slate merchants, is the 
addition of the fine steam- 
ship Penrhyn for con- 
veying roofing slates from 
Lord Penrhyn’s quarries 
in North Wales. Hither- 
to the London merchants 
have been served from 
Port Penrhyn by the old 
sailing vessels, which 

occupy from three to five weeks on their 
journey, whereas the Penrhyn accomplished 
her first trip to London, was discharged of her 
cargo of something like 250,000 slates, and 
cleared for home in less than one week. Mr. 
J. J. Etridge, of Bethnal Green, received the 
first consignment, and to him part of the credit 
is due, for what must strike those in the trade 
as being rather a smart performance. 


THE proposal of Colonel North to purchase 
a considerable area of Government ground on 
the sea front at Ostend, on which to erect a 
large Hotel, and establish Winter and Pleasure 
Grounds, and Villasextending to the Maria Kirk, 
has been decided favourably upon by the 
Upper House of the Legislature. Sixty votes 
were given in support of the proposition and 
eight against it. The purchase also includes 
the right to lay an electric tramway along the 
sea-front from the pier for a period of 99 years. 
Work upon the hotel and tramway will be 
begun at once, in order to enable this part of 
the undertaking to be completed by the open- 
ing of the exhibition in 1897. ; 
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Goop progress has been made with the work 
of demolishing the old North Bridge, Edinburgh, 
and of laying the foundations, broad and deep, 
of the more modern structure which is to take 
its place. The contractors, Messrs. William 
Beattie and Sons, Fountainbridge, began this 
work in April last, and already nearly the east 
half of the Bridge has been taken down, save 
the central arch, while simultaneously those 
parts of the two buttresses of the new Bridge 
which can be got at are well under way; the 
south pier foundation is up to the rail level, 
and the north pier foundation is about half 
finished. In taking down the old Bridge great 
care has to be used. The arches, before being 
touched, were ‘‘centred’’ with heavy timber. 
Some half-a-dozen cranes of various sizes and 
styles are in use to lift the material from one 
stage to another, for something like 6,000 cubic 
feet of stone have to be dealt with in taking 
down the Bridge, besides 500 tons of iron, 
which were placed in position when the Bridge 
was widened twenty years ago. The ashlar 
stone of the old Bridge, as it is taken down, is 
sent to the shed on the rail level to be cleaned, 
and it will be utilised in connection with 
internal work in the new piers. The rubble is 
sent to a stone crusher to be broken up for use 
in the concrete beds which constitute the 
foundations of the piers of the new Bridge. 
The rubbish is shot down spouts into wagons 
beneath. Nothing of noteworthy kind has 
been got so far inconnection with the demolition, 
save a few moulded stones from the rubble 
work, which are supposed to have belonged to 
old Trinity College Church. 


As to the new Bridge, in excavating for its 
foundations the contractors have gone down 
about 4o ft. below the rail level—z8 ft. of that 
being through ‘‘forced” or made-up ground. 
The method of founding the piers may be illus- 
trated by noting what has been done at the 
south pier, which is now up to rail level. The 
pier extending from east to west measures 
too ft., and it has a breadth of 22 ft..6 in: 
Right round this area were driven a series of 
pitch pine piles, 12 in. by 6in.; then the soil 
was excavated to a depthof 4goft. There hard 
boulder clay, as solid almost as rock, was 
reached, and it is upon this that the pier is 
founded. The whole of the interior was then 
filled with a solid mass of concrete—there 
being no fewer than 4,000 tons of concrete in 
the base of this pier. Three feet below the 
rail level the contractors began to use a facing 
of stone, and the pier from this point up to the 
street level will be of solid brick set in Roman 
cement and faced with ashlar cubes. The 
drawings of the pier show it to possess several 
features of an ornamental character. The 
abutments are of a solid character. They go 
down 50 ft. below the ground, or 12 ft. deeper 
than those of the old Bridge, and measure from 
back to front 33 ft. They are of rubble work, 
faced with ashlar. About 150 men are at 
present engaged upon the work, which, as has 
been said, goes on apace and without a hitch. 
Anyone looking over the west side of the Bridge 
will see how far forward the contractors are 
with prepared material, which is waiting to 
take its place in the piers of the new North 
Bridge. It is expected that the ceremony of 
laying the Foundation Stone of the new Bridge 
will take place next month. 


THE example of the Sheffield Smoke Abate- 
ment Association, which has drawn upa scheme 
for giving prizes to the engineers and firemen 
who, by exercising care in their work, reduce 
the volume of smoke from their chimneys toa 
minimum, might well be followed elsewhere. 
The Stygian atmosphere of Sheffield certainly 
furnishes excellent conditions for the operations 
of an air purifying propaganda. The smoke of 
large towns is by far the greatest source of ‘air 
contamination. Mechanical stokers and the 
use of gas for firing boilers have done a great 
deal towards mitigating the smoke nuisance 
from works. The firing of steam boilers by gas 
froma gas generator is the most economical 
and unobjectionable way of producing steam. 
The combustion of the gas can be easily con- 
trolled, and no black smoke results. But 
without any very special arrangements the 
dense volumes emitted from chimneys may be 
often avoided by a little care on the part of 
firemen, 


From Berlin we learn that the magnificent 
Church dedicated to the memory of Kaiser 
Wilhelm I. has been opened. The Church 
has been erected on the Victoria Augusta 
Place, near the southern corner of the 
Zoological Gardens. The Architect, Herr 
Baurath Schwechten, designed the building in 
the Romanesque style, and built it with sand- 
stone on a granite base. Aninteresting feature 
will be a series of stained glass windows bear- 
ing the names and arms of most of the dis- 
tinguished paladins of the old Kaiser in the 
Austrian and French wars. These, however, 
will not be finished until next year. 


Tue latest addition to the Polytechnic Insti- 
tutes of London, is to be called the Northampton 
Institute, and has been set up at acost of nearly 
£100,000. Of thissum, £30,000 is the estimated 
value of the acre and a half of land given by the 
Marquis of Northampton. This Polytechnic 
occupies a prominent position not far from the 
new Clerkenwell Town Hall. It stands on land 
bounded on one side by St. John’s Street Road, 
on another by Lower Charles Street, on a third 
side by Ashley Street, while on the fourth it 
fronts Northampton Square. Thechiefinternal 
features will be a large Public Hall, capable of 
seating 1,500 people; a fine Gymnasium 120 
feet long and 55 feet wide; a Swimming Bath 
of the same dimensions; Club Rooms, Refresh- 
ment Rooms, Library and Reading Rooms, and 
twenty-eight Technical Workshops. The build- 
ing is from the designs of Mr. E W. Mountford, 
F.R.1I.B.A., who was so successful with Batter- 
sea Polytechnic. It isa handsome and imposing 
structure in red brick and white stone dressings. 
It is more elaborate in its design than the 
Battersea building. The erection of it was 
commenced about eighteen months ago, and in 
digging for the foundations any number of the 
old wooden waterpipes of a past London were 
unearthed, seemingly still sound and serviceable, 
though long superseded. : 


A NuMBER of Tablets, inscribed in the ancient 
Babylonian language, were purchased in 1884 
by the Trustees of the British Museum. 
One of these, and probably the most interesting 
of the series, has just been deciphered and 
published. -The Tablet is of unbaked clay, 
measuring 64 in. by 7? in. and is inscribed on 
both sides with an account of Babylonian 
affairs immediately following the year B.c. 747. 


Str Davip SALomons speaking in favour of 
the employment of steam, petroleum, and 
electric carriages or wagons by farmers and 
others, as against light railways, says that 
during a recent visit to Paris he saw a very 
pretty tricycle propelled by a tiny petroleum 
motor. Its weight is under go lbs., and the 
price is £52. The petroleum vapour is ignited 
by means of an electric spark. In order to set 
the machine in motion the rider mounts, turns 
a tap to admit the petroleum, which at the 
same time turns on the electric current ;*he 
then propels the tricycle with his feet in the 
usual manner until he finds that the motor is 
working. Another handle is moved which 
releases the treadles, and the tricycle is then in 
full swing. On mounting a hill the rider can 
assist the sp2ed by gearing up the pedals again, 
and using the feet, thus adding the animal to 
the engine power. There is also in course of 
construction a somewhat similar machine to 
carry two persons. He.also noticed a kind of 
‘‘steam-horse’’ to be joined to an ordinary 
carriage as an integral part of it. The front 
wheels of a victoria or of any other carriage 
are removed, and the fifth wheel (or turn- 
table) is attached to the projeciing plat- 
form of the ‘‘steam-horse.”’ These small 
steam engines have tubular boilers, and coke is 
employed for the fuel. No smoke, steam, or 
noise is produced at any time. The prices vary 
according to size, from £50 to about £500, 
There are the chaise, victoria, phaeton. &c., 
which in all cases have the appearance of an 
ordinary carriage with the shafts removed, 
while in point of weight the excess is not very 
great over that of the type of carriage repre- 
sented. For instance, a victoria to carry four, 
7.¢., two inside and two on the box, would weigh 
under 15 cwt. Most of the engines are of the 
petroleum type, and the gas is fired by.one or 
more red-hot tubes in the same manner asa 
gas engine is fired. On the box there is a 
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guiding lever, and another lever to disconnect - 


the engine by releasing a clutch. The lever 
when placed in other positions gives four 
speeds. A handle is to be found for reversing, 
the usual brake lever is present, -and a foot 
lever employed to release the speed lever, acting 
also as a brake. : The valve which regulates the 
flow of petroleum is also placed near the hand 
of the driver, but this does not require atten- 
tion after it has once been set. To start the 
carriage it is necessary to stand at the back, 
light the burners which heat the ignition tubes, 
and turn the handle till the motor starts. The 
driver then mounts his box and, by means of 
his lever, clutches the engine to the motor parts 
of the carriage. 


THE celebrated rock of Dunamase was re- 
cently the scene of a meeting under the auspices 
of the Antiquarian and Historical Society. The 
members met in the ruins of the Norman Castle 


built by Earl Strongbow, and explored the Dun © 


of Cloch-na-Puca and the ancient dwellings on 
Culrus Hill, Timahoe, which are great curiosi- 
ties, and have for ages puzzled the antiquarian, 
the geologist, and the naturalist. 


AT the last Manchester City Council meeting 
Sir John Harwood called attention to the hard- 
ship which, he said, was sometimes imposed 
upon owners of property which had been con- 
demnei by the Corporation as insanitary. 


Where the property was held on a short lease, — 


the owner, in the event of his deciding to im- 
prove rather than to demolish, could have no 
time in which to recoup himself for the expense 
of the alteration He suggested, therefore, that 
the Municipal Corporations Association should 
be asked to co-operate with the Council in 
securing a bill to compel landlords in such 
cases either to buy out the existing owner’s in- 
terest, or to extend the lease to such a period as 
would give the owner a reasonable opportunity 
of recoupment. 
(Chairman of the Sanitary Committee) under- 


took to bring the matter forward on a future ~ 


occasion, A proposal by the Parks Committee 
to purchase more land in connection with 
Boggart Hole Clough and to acquire a plot of 
land in Christ Church Square, Hulme, was op- 
posed by several members, and was referred 
back to the Committee for further considera- 
tion. On the motion of Mr. Smale, the Council 
decided by a majority that the larger Jardine 
Fountain should be placed in the middle of All 
Saints’ Esplanade, and not, as suggested by the 
Special Committee, half-way between the 
Central Gateway and Cavendish Street. 


Mr. CuHapat, M.I.C E., has just published 
the result of his experiments on lubrication and 
the wear of bearings on the principal railways 
in the World. He found that the wear of white 
metal bearings was 50 per cent. less than that 
of bronze bearings, and further that the white 
metal bearings diminished the resistance of fully- 
loaded wagons in trains by 20 per cent. when 
travelling at speeds varying from 16 miles to 
26an hour. The result of this is that many of 
the railway companies have decided to adopt 
white metal bearings in future. 


THE present year marks the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the Autumn Exhibition of Pictures 
at Liverpool. The Liverpool Corporation 
claims to be the pioneer of provincial Municipal 
Annual Exhibitions. One striking feature of 
Art of the day is the tendency to the produc- 
tion of large works. Never before, perhaps, have 
sO many canvases of conspicuous size been col- 
lected in one of these exhibitions. Sir 
Frederick Leighton is represented by ‘“’TPwixt 
Hope and Fear.’’ Sir John Millais’s ‘‘ Speak, 
Speak,”’ confronts it on an opposite wall. The 
leading Academicians and Associates send 
examples, and of the modern ‘‘ Schools”’ there 
is no lack. The most striking of these are to be 
found in the ‘‘ Whistler Room,’’ wherealso Mr. 


Holman Hunt has his picture of the Athen’s - 


Piazza with the figures of the runners. The 
contributors to the Exhibition are from all parts 
of the country, local artists having a very fair 
representation. The Hanging Committee has 
had a responsible and onerous task, having had 
to decline nearly 2,000 proffered works. Por- 
traiture is not unduly prominent, but includes 
some excellent work, mostly by local men; 


statuary is not very numerous, 


Mr. Alderman Walton Smith _ 


a 
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_ An interesting collection of Art work was 
brought together for exhibition at the Council 


_. Hall and Technical Buildingsat Shepton Mallet, 


- Somersetshire, and was open to the public during 
. last week. There have been contributions made 
o the Exhibition from all parts of the kingdom, 


Appletree will result in the detection of further 
traces, or whether the Appletree turf-wall is an 
exception. 


Tue building itself is intended to accom- 
modate 400 boarders, who may receive a good 


THE OLD GAK AND CHURCH AT HEADCORN. 


specimens coming from places almost as widely 
separated as John o’ Groats and Land’s End. 
The Exhibits for competition were judged by 
Mr. J. F. Hall, of Sharcombe, Wells, Mr. 
Arthur Paget, of Cranmore, and Captain Victor 
Ward, of Florence. The list of awards was as 
follows:—Wood Carving.—High Relief—1, 
George Ralles, Somerton. Low Relief—1, A. 
Hort, Shepton Mallet; 3, Charlton, Shepton 
Mallet. © Chip Carving.—High Relief—1, 
Wilfred Dell, Wells; 2, Miss Balmain, Pilton 
(juniors’ prize). Modelling.—E. Woollen, 
Doulting (Shepton Mallet class). Ironwork.— 
1, A. Hatcher; 2, L. Ledbury, Shepton Mallet. 


St. AUSTELL Church Tower is justly regarded 


as one of the ornaments of the county of 


Cornwall, and, perhaps, no Parish Church in 
England is so rich in carved stone as is this 
beautiful structure, on which, during the last 
twelve years, over £2,000 have been in one way 
or other expended. The Tower, however, is 
the chief glory of the Church, not merely by 
reason of its exquisite proportions, but even 


more because of its delicate tracery and diaper 
work, and its eighteen statues and many and 


curious gargoyles, and this is showing manifest 


signs of decay. Water has somehow penetrated 
into the Bell Chamber, and rotted the ends of 
the beams, whilst the stonework, though gene- 
rally in very fair condition, bears many and 
The 
Vicar and Churchwardens have recently con- 
on the 


increasing traces of the tooth of time. 


sulted Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, 
subject, who has furnished an exhaustive report, 


recommending an immediate outlay of over 


£300. The work is to be commenced at once. 


THE excavations promoted by the Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland Archzological Society 
along the line of Hadrian’s Wall has just come 
toanend. One very important and interesting 
discovery has been made at Appletree, about a 
mile -west of Roman Fort of Birdoswald 
(Amboglanna). It has long been observed that 


at this spot a deep fosse interposes itself for 


nearly a mile between the Walland the Vallum, 
running roughly parallel to these two works, 
but finally running into the Wall about a mile 
and a half from Birdoswald. No one has pro- 
fessed to explain the existence of this fosse. 
Usually it has been held to be a “‘ first shot ” 
for the line of the Wall, afterwards altered. It 
has now been made certain that this fosse is the 
ditch in front of a turf-wall, built, like the 
Vallum of Antoninus in Scotland, of regularly 
laid sods, and extending probably the whole 
length of the ditch. This is the first trace yet 
found of a turf-wall along the English Wall. It 
remains to be seen whether the clue given at 


‘the South Wing, to be used 


classical or business education at a cost not 
necessarily exceeding 25 guineas per year. 
Until the fabric is really complete, only 
one-fourth of this number of pupils can be 
received. So far, one half of the quadrangle 
has been raised, the other half awaits the reali- 
sation of funds. It will bea 
stately edifice when finished. 
The great Dining Hall is 
one of the finest of its kind, 
with its beautiful open oak 
roof, its large Tudor win- 
dows, and its splendid dimen- |. 
sions. This part of the 
structure, together with the 
West Wing, containing two 
Dormitories, | Schoolrooms 
and Offices, and a portion of 


as a temporary Chapel, is 
sufficiently advanced to ad- 
mit of schoolwork beginning 
as early as next week. The 
part remaining to be built 
includes the College Chapel, 
a second portion of the South 
Wing, an East Wing and 
the large Schoolroom with 
corridors, which form the | 
north side of the quadrangle. 
Upon the existing buildings 
a sum of close upon £18,000 
has been spent; something | 
like £3,000—of which the 
Provost and Fellows of Den- 
stone offer £500—is imme- 
diately required for the 
erection of the Laundry, the 
rest of the South Wing, and 
the Head Master’s House; 
and possibly £20,000 or 
£30,000 more will ke needed 
to make the building com- 
plete. That the Institution 
will be a success it is con- 
fidently believed. 


Mr. F. RATHBONE, the 
well-known expert in Wedg- 
wood, is writing a history of 
the English relief Art work 
of the eighteenth century 
made by Josiah Wedgwood 
at Etruria, in Stafford- 
shire, in 1760-95. The illustrations to the work 
will be drawn from the best known examples in 
public and private collections, and will repro- 
duce in fac-simile the tint, relief, and shade of 
the originals. The work known as ‘Old 
Wedgwood,” although the one English 


Ceramic Art of the last century in which we 
are without a rival, is but little khéwn, because 
some of the finest examples are enshrined in, 
private collections. © Existing. works, when , 
illustrated, rely either upon wood engraving or 
photography, not always giving the correct 
form and never rendering colour; andJto do 
justice to fine Wedgwood the use of colour is 
imperative. A permanent record of this English 
Art will be welcome, and will be a worthy 
memorial of Josiah Wedgwood, whose epitaph 
justly describes him as one ‘‘ who converted a 
rude and inconsiderable manufactory into an 
elegant Art and an important part of national 
commerce.” 


THE members of the Chester-le-Street Rural 
District Council have taken a wise and com- 
mendable step in the adoption of the scheme of 
Mr. Balfour, the well-known expert in sanitary 
engineering, for the construction of efficient 
sewerage works in two groups of the villages 
within its jurisdiction. The scheme will in 
clude the precipitation of the solids, and the 
drainage of purified water which will not 
pollute adjacent streams. 

PENRHYN CASTLE is one of the most complete 
castellated baronial residences in the United 
Kingdom. It contains curious decorations and 
articles of furniture made of slate, which in many 
instances take the place of carved wood and 
marble chimney pieces. Tables of polished 
slate are to be seen there, but the greatest 
curiosity of all is a large and beautifully carved 
and polished bedstead made entirely of slate. 
The Hirlas or ancient drinking horn of Prince 
Gruffydd is preserved at Penrhyn. 


THE centenary of Burns’s death is to be made 
the occasion of an Exhibition next year at the 
Glasgow Institution of the Fine Arts. It is 
hoped that relics may be collected from ail 
parts of the World for this Exhibition, 


eo ee el 


BRONZE FOUNTAIN, IN THE GARDEN OF OLANLEIGH, 


although there will be a natural disposition on 
the part of Scotchmen far from home to make 
the most of the celebration for themselves, 
rather than to assist a show in Glasgow. The 
Corporation of that city voted {£250 to a 
guarantee fund. 
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A CoRNER IN KENT. 


eq) had driven into Doddington late 
¥| in the day, and broad flashes of 
colour were rampant in the west 
beyond the cob nut bushes and 
the poplars higher up the lanes. 
and we watched the blushing 
and fading of scarlet clouds, 
-rushing up from the south, no one knew why; 
and then the violet after-glow, tinging to 
bright saffron, and over the hills to the west- 
ward the sharp gold splash beyond the horizon, 
telling tales of night, and rest, and sleep. 

We had spent the early day in sauntering 
at Sittingbourne, where Henry V. used to 
foregather with his courtiers at the ‘‘ Red Lion,”’ 
and where, on one occasion, he dined sump- 
tuously for nine shillings and ninepence. 

Sittingbourne is quite disappointing. It has 
a Church—rebuilt after a fire a century anda 
half ago—and a fine peal of bells, and a hideous 
effigy of a woman and child in grave clothes, 
commemorative of a local ‘‘ladye’’ who died 
in child-birth. Amid the cornfields and the 
fruit farms, the hop grounds, and the dried-up 
pasturage, you pass an hour coming to your 
first stage, where, neglecting the tender mercies 
of the native ostler, you put your horse to bed 
‘ere the sun has quite departed, and the golden 
streak has disappeared in troubled night. No 
one has sketched the ‘‘ Chequers ’’ at Dodding- 
ton, and yet it is a fine old Wayside Inn, battled 
by the winds of two centuries and more, pic- 
turesque with its low latticed windows and its 
overhanging gable. It is a task to mount the 
stairway to the Guests’ Room, but as you are 
over fifty hours without sleep during which, on 
road, and rail and river, you have put a couple 
of hundred disjointed miles to your credit, sleep 
‘comes quickly with the anticipations of to- 
morrow. There is a Norman Church with a 
curious wooden Tower at Doddington, delight- 
fully situate on the crest of a hill just before 
you enter ‘the’grounds of Sharsted Court, the 
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residence of Mr. De Laune—a fairly modern 
Tudor house worth looking at. But by no 
means must you neglect to wander through the 
woods. Should you be unable to get into the 
Church, content yourselves with a walk to- 
wards Faversham as far as Beacon Hill, with 
its traces of a Roman Camp, where Bysing 
Woods show up clear by Davington Priory and 
Church, and where Faversham town nestles 
itself this side of the open sea. Flanked by the 
deep-toned woods of Blean upon the hills, no 
finer view can be had in the whole of Kent. 

The lounge through Doddington and its nut 
groves, Sharsted woods, and the walk to 
Faversham will occupy a day, so that in the 
cool of the evening your faithful mare objects 
not to trot you over four miles or so of delight- 
ful country to the Old-World town of Lenham, 
where Miss Baker and ‘‘The Dog and Bear”’ 
are waiting to welcome you with a hearty 
hospitality, and where the faithful Annie will 
listen to your Archeological patter with the 
resignation of a saint. Built round the sides of 
a hugh quadrangle, Lenham is really the 
delightful centre of much historic ground. 
Records are still in existence from the ninth 
century, and the old Church, rude and 
ill-built in many parts, contains brasses 
nearly four hundred years old. In the south 
wall of the Chancel there is a Piscina of 
curious form, and on the north side is the 
ancient recumbent figure of a saint, enclosed in 
the wall, similar to the one at Bridge Church. 
One of the early seventeenth century brasses is 
to the memory of Robert Thompson, the grand- 
son of ‘‘that truly religious matron, Mary 
Honeywood, who had at her decease lawfully 
descended 367 children;”’ fortunately the re- 
cord goes at this stage into a few much needed 
details—‘' 16 of her own body, 114 grand child- 
ren, 228 in the third generation and nine in the 
fourth; whose renown lives with her posterity, 
whose body lies in this Church, and whose 
monument may be seen at Marks Hall, in Essex, 
where she exchanged life for life.” 

Lenham has some really fine sixteenth cen- 
tury work, much delightful panelling, and two 
‘‘ Almshouses’’ possessing the reminiscence of 
beautiful woodwork and carving. Charing is 
but three miles ahead, and is even of greater 
antiquity. In the Domesday Book it is called 
Chering and was originally given by the Saxon 
Kings to Christ Church, Canterbury; but in 
the division of that Monastery’s possessions, in 
the time of Lanfranc, it was allotted to the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, who hada Palace 
here; but by whom it was originally built no 
mortal man knows. It was ‘‘re-edified’’ by 


Archbishop Morton during the reign of Henry 


THE WEST FRONT OF GODINTON. 


VII., who lodged and was entertained here in 
March, 1507, as was the Blue Beard Monarch 
thirteen years later. After the dissolution, Arch- 
bishop Cranmer conveyed the Palace and Manor 
tothe King, since which period ruin has gradually 
settled over the Royal demesne until some 
cottagers have taken refuge in what was the old 
Refectory, and hang their clothes to dry in 
the courtyard of the Palace. The Tower of the 


THE PULPIT AT LENHAM. 


Church, which otherwise is of little interest, 
still bears the ‘‘ cognizance”’ of Edward IV.—a 
rose within sunbeams. In the High Street at 
Charing there is some creditable old work and 
a collection of shops which might add some- 
thing to the Shop Architecture of the World if 
Architects would study them. Beyond Charing 
there is delightful country right away to Ash- 
ford, but the difficulty is to restrain oneself at 
the cross roads and keep to the original pur- 
pose of your tour. 
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Chilham Castle and Church have to be passed 
by, the latter with its remarkable monuments 
to the Colebrookes and to the. famous Sir 
Dudley Digges. Then the delightful old 
houses at Brenchley have for the nonce to be 
forgotten until you approach Ashford with a 
little disappointment in your heart. The 
Manor originally belonged to that historic 
individual, Hugo de Montfort, who, had he 
lived in civilised times, would have had penal 
servitude for life for robbing other people of 
their possessions. Afterwards the Assheter- 
fords became the owners 
and gave name to the 
place. A market was 
established here. by 
Royal. Charter in 
Edward I’s. time. The 
Church of St.. Mary, 
standing in the heart of 
the town, has: a fine 
Tower, much good 
glass, and many. re- 
markable. monuments 
in the South Transept. 
A peculiar feature of 
the interior is, the 
Gallery under the 
Aisles, beyond the Nave 
arcading, entrance to 
which is only obtained 
by staircases built in 


Fogge (temp. Edward 
IV.) built the Church, 
and the worthy man lies 
buried under a tomb, 
over which his battle 
helmet weighing, it is 
said, 164 lbs., is hang- 
ing. The chief tombs 
are to the memory of 
the Smythes, of Leeds 
Castle, and are ex- 
tremely beautiful, as is 
the glass in the window 
of the North Transept, 
depicting Augustine 
landing on the coast of 
Kent, baptising Ethel- 
bert, King of Kent, and 
eventually being con- 
secrated first Bishop of 
Canterbury by Virgilius 
of Arles. 

There are some good 
houses in the neighbour- 
hood of Ashford—old 
friends of younger days 
—Leeds Castle which 
deserves a sketch all to 
its itself. Godinton, in 
the Parish of Great 
Chant, is well wortha 
visit, for there is much 
of the old thirteenth 
century work remain- 
ing, and there is some 
remarkable carving in 
the Drawing Room 
which Mr. Pomfret will 
show you if you come 
properly introduced. 
This house was _for- 
merly the headquarters 


family, and one of them, 
Nicholas, survived five 
wives there, and, 
according, to the 
family traditions,started 
on foot for London, at 
the age of 93, to seek 
a sixth, but died (1680) 
before reaching the City. 
The portrait of the 
veteran still hangs in the Hall at Godinton, 
which possesses several Lelys, Holbeins and 
Hogarths. The staircase aiso is one of the 


finest in the county, which means. much, and | 


the chestnuts in the Park are unrivalled. 

When at Ashford, and while your horse is 
resting, take train to Headcorn and look at the 
old Church, which has a Screen, stained glass, 
and Monument well worth study. But nothing 
at Headcorn can approach the Headcorn Oak, 
over a thousand years old. The authorities 


' 


might value their possession more than they 
do, and keep the urchins of the village away 
from its venerable limbs. 

Although you have spent the best part of 
three days in doing the circuitous route chosen, 
from Doddington, there is joy in the reflection 
that the mare can go back to Lenham under the 
hour, for dinner has been ordered, by telegraph, 
for seven o’clock, and it would be unjust to 
yourselves to delay it. Andso you ask the mare 
the inevitable question, and the answer comes 


in the gallant strides which write off the miles 


OVERMANTEL AND STOVE AT LENHAM. 


in record fashion. At five minutes to the hour | 
you draw up in the village square ready to A 
your duty to a man. 

On the morrow, which is the Sabbath, there 
is early morning service in the dear old Church, 
and the hush of God’s Acre where the rude 
forefathers of the hamlet sleep, strikes you as 
you enter it through the time-worn oaken gates. 
And then comes the journey back to London, 
through the beautiful Weald, through Maid- 
stone and Shoreham, leaving your friends to 


drive away to the next meeting-place, where 
you hope to join. them: before’ two more 
suns have set. But no, and _ presently 
you are back on the Embankment, hot and 
foetid, into the thick, smothering atmosphere 
of town. 


A Company has been formed in.Copenhagen 
to erect in all the public squares of that city 
Telephone Kiosks, in which, besides the use of 
the telephone, the citizens will find the daily 
papers, be able to write 
letters, receive mes- 
sages, &c. The first ten 
Kiosks are to be ready 
in the beginning of the 
autumn. 


ALL SOULS, 

PETERBOROUGH. 

THE beautiful All 
Souls’ Church and Pres- 
bytery, Peterborough, 
which forms our Litho 
Plate this week, is now 
in course of erection. 
It is to be constructed 
of Peterborough rub- 
ble, to have Colley Wes- 
ton stone slates, wooden 
double hung windowsin 
the Presbytery, without 
any stone dressing, and 
wood block flooring. 
The capacity of the 
Church is 300 sittings, 
and as the foundations 
are an old Monks’ Fish- 
pond, Mr. Leonard 
Stokes is floating the 
whole on a layer of con- 
crete, removing the turf 
only. Mr. Hammond, 
of Peterborough, the ° 
Architect informs us is 
the Builder. 


THE COLLIERS’ 
MODEL VILLAGE. 

WE understand that 
the Architects for the 
Model Village, at Bols- 
over, recently described 
in our columns, are 
Messrs. Brewill and 
Baily, of Nottingham. 


A PUBLIC meeting,~- 
called by requisition, 
was held on ‘Tuesday 
last, in the Town Hall, 


Durham, to consider 
whether any means 
could be devised to 


modify the scheme at 
present before the town 
for taking the sewage 
out of the Wear. The 
present scheme is 
computed to cost up- 
-wards of £20,000 for 
drainage alone, besides 
the expense of provid- 
ing» destructors and 
other works, and, if 
carried out.as proposed, 
is expected to entail a 
large increase..of the 
rates for 30 or 40 years. 

THE opening of the 
new Infirmary, South- 

ort, has been .tixed for 
the 26th of this month. 

A Company has been formed to pull down the 
existing Folly Theatre, Manchester, and re- 
erect a new Theatre from plans ‘by Mr. Frank 
Matcham, at a’ cost of about £15,000. The 
capital of the Company will be £35,000 in £ 
shares, of which a good amount is already 
subscribed. 

A GREAT discovery of antique jewellery and 
gold has. been made in the ancient ruins in 
Matabeleland, and two hundred ounces have 
been brought to Buluwayo. 
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AN OLD GLASGOW ARCHITECT 
ON SOME OLDER ONES. 
By THOMAS GILDARD, 


HoNorRARY MEMBER OF THE GLASGOW ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


(SUPPLEMENT.) 


LARKE and Bell.—Besides the grand 
Greek work, the County Buildings, 
Clarke and Bell have given to Glas- 

gow a most noteworthy building in Roman 
and Italian, the Fish Market. The eleva- 
tion towards the river is at once ‘‘Classic’’ 
and picturesque, while that towards Brig- 
gate, if more ‘fancy free’’ is no less pur- 
pose-like. The gateways of the Cattle Market 
possess breadth of treatment, and the Abattoirs 
have been praised for their general arrange- 
ment. The Barony Poorhouse was at the time 
when it was completed, said to be the ‘‘ largest 
habitable building in Scotland.’”’ The experienced 
Architects of the Glasgow County Buildings 
designed the Municipal Buildings of Hillhead 
and Paisley. They were Architects likewise of 
the Free Church Assembly Hall, in Edinburgh. 

— Kirkland.—Mr. Kirkland was employed 
early on buildings in the new thoroughfare, Both- 
well Street, one of which is at the south-west 
corner of Pitt Street. There are indications west- 
ward of an intention to carry along buildings of 
the same or similar design, but, unfortunately, 
that intention has not been put into material form 
further than in a few pilasters and archibolts. 
The handsome block of buildings in Bothwell 
Street, between Hope and Wellington Streets, 
is said to be by Kirkland, but it was detailed by 
one of the Bryces—most likely David, of Edin- 
burgh. The detail, if not very original, is 
remarkable for its purity and elegance. 

John Baird, secundus.—When in 1876 it was 
deemed desirable to make some alterations on 
Hutcheson’s Hospital, Mr. Baird, who had 
been an assistant to David Hamilton, the 
Architect of the building, was employed to 
conduct the work. The chief of these altera- 
tions were converting three stories (one of 
them an attic) in two, and the substitution of a 
more convenient and handsome stair. The 
convertion of these three stories into two has 
resulted in a Hall, 30 ft. in height, and which 
is elegant in all its Architectural disposition 
and details. Other works by Mr. Baird are 
the Globe Theatre, the Biscuit Factory of 
Gray, Dunn, and Co., and the Hall of St. 
John’s Lodge of Freemasons. Externally the 
Theatre has little further to be noticed than 
that it has a frontage of 80 ft. towards Tobago 
Street and of 44 ft. towards Stevenson Street, 
but its interior was described by the lessee and 
manager as ‘‘a charming little Theatre.” Of 
the Biscuit Factory, a local newspaper heads a 
very long article with ‘‘The Great Biscuit 
Factory of Messrs. Gray, Dunn, and Co.,” and 
states that ‘it occupies an area of nearly two 
acres.’ This article is chiefly devoted to a 
description of machinery, processes, &c. The 
Masonic Hall is unique, and, although small, 
rather grand in appearance, this arising from 
the peculiar treatment. The style is borrowed 
from the Egyptic, as far as that style could be 
applied to so small a building, The elbows of 
the ‘‘throne’’ are sphinxes, modelled by 
Mossman, and the ceiling is painted ‘‘an in- 
tensely dark blue, studded with stars, re- 
sembling the firmament on a cloudless night.” 
For other ‘‘decorations’’ use has been freely 
made of Owen Jones’s ‘‘Grammar.”’ The 
lighting is by antique candelabra, standing on 
the floor. Mr. Baird was an enthusiastic 
Freemason, and filled high positions in his 
Lodge; and he was no less enthusiastic as 
Captain Baird, of the Engineers Company of 
Volunteers. While President of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects, Mr. Baird ‘‘ was anxious 
that apprentices should not be overlooked, and 
offered a silver medal for the best series of 
drawings illustrating the South Porch of Sanct 
Merngo’s Cathedral, Glasgow.” 

Greek Thomson.—See also ‘‘ Greek Thomson: 
His Lectures on Art and Architecture, with 
some Notices of his Works and Genius,” by 
Thomas Gildard. 

George Murray.—I fear I have done an 
injustice to Mr. Murray. Since the paper was 
read I have discovered that he was Architect 
of, besides the City Hall, the Fever Hospital at 
Royal Infirmary and the Observatory. 
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Robert Black.—It is not common in Glasgow 
for an Architect to inscribe his name upon the 
stone and lime realisation of his dreams, but 
lately, while in the Fir Park Necropolis I 
observed ‘‘ Robert Black’ engraved upon a 
Monument to the Rev, Dr. Dick. The style is 
Greek, and the treatment shows that Mr. Black 
apprehended the genius of the style. The 
same may be said of Mr. Stevenin his treatment 
of a Monument to the Rev. Dr. Muter, and of 
Mr. Brown (of Brown & Carrick) in a Monu- 
ment to James Buchanan, of Dowantrill. An 
immense amount of money has been expended 
in this Necropolis on Monuments, and the 
result, artistically, is not great. There are, 
however, some of noble design, and many to 
noble men, and some notice of these by pen 
and pencil might be made by someone who has 
time and talent. 


James Salmon.—Shortly after dissolving 
partnership with Mr. Black, Mr. Salmon 
entered the Town Council, in which he became 
a magistrate. He was an admirable story- 
teller,and excellent post-prandial orator, and a 
poet of considerable merit. His principal 
poem is ‘‘ Gowadean,’’ a pastoral comedy, and 
which is illustrated by MacMee. One of his 
pupils was Moyr Smith, Architect, sculptor, 
painter, author, art critic, editor, book illus- 
trator, and general designer. Mr. Smith’s 
works (or, perhaps, work) are fully rather 
noticed in The Biographer. 

— Robertson.— The only works by Mr. 
Robertson that I know are the doorpiece of the 
Royal Hotel and a building at the north-east 
corner of Saint Vincent and Buchanan Streets, 
Both are in the same style, a modification of 
Italian peculiar to himself. 


Some LATER ARCHITECTS. 


James Sellars.—James Sellars, like Lord 
Byron, awoke one morning and found himself 
famous. He found himself fromamong a large 
number of competitors selected as Architect of 
the Loch-Katrine Fountain for the West End 
Park. Immediately after, by this placing his best 
foot foremost on the first round of the ladder 
that leads to Fame’s proud temple, he was taken 
into partnership by Mr. Douglas, and, between 
the Fountain, his first work as an individual, 
and the building for the Kelvingrove Exhibi- 
tion, his last, he was in all his work associated 
with his partner. Ithink it is to be regretted 
that the Fountain, although a work of great 
excellence, is not ina style harmonising with 
that which gave the kev-note to the Architecture 
of the Park. The Exhibition Building was 
temporary, and so did not impose any condition 
of style. Mr. Sellars’ design was Oriental, and 
was the centre of sucha picture composition 
as no similar ‘ Exhibition’’ had _ hitherto 
enjoyed. 

Hugh Barclay.—Hugh Barclay served his 
apprenticeship with Mr. Spence. In beginning 
business he and Mr. Watt, a fellow-apprentice, 
formed a copartnery. Some time after that 
partnership had been dissolved, he assumed as 
partner his brother David, who had been an 
apprentice with the former firm. So also had 
Mr. Sellars. The Barclays have done some ex- 
cellent work, the principal of which is the 
Municipal Buildings, Greenock, the result of a 
competition. Probably Cumming and Smith's 
Warehouse in Sauchiehall Street, and the 
Agency Offices at the corner of Bothwell 
and Wellington Streets, were designed by 
David shortly after his brother’s death. They 
are distinguished by originality and power, 
qualities which characterise*most of the buil- 
dings of the Barclays. 

James Cousland.—In a copartnery it is some- 
times difficult to define what is the work of the 
respective partners. Mr. Cousland was a part- 
ner of the firm of Boucher and Cousland, and 
both had been assistants in the office of Charles 
eae Free Saint George’s Church is a most 
ably composed and detailed building, but I 
think it .as a mistake to make the return eleva- 
tion a ‘‘ flat” copy of the Entrance one, with 
its deep and most effective recessing continued 
in a semicircular arch over the entablature. 
Mr. Cousland died shortly after this Church 
was finished. Another noteworthy work by 
the firm is a Gothic Church with an octagonal 
Tower and a rose or wheel window, situated at 
the south-west corner of Bath and Elmbank 
Streets. 
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James Hamilton.—This James Hamilton was 
no relative of the Architect of the Royal Ex- 
change. His principal work is the Ulster 
Bank, Belfast, a Roman building of considerable 
extent, and of many columns. A small work in 
Glasgow, at the west junction of Hutcheson 
and Argyle Streets, is characteristic of its ori- 
ginal purpose—a coffee house and restaurant. 
It is, perhaps, fully as ornate within as without. 
Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Boucher, Mr. Barclay, Mr. 
Watt, myself, and some others were the founders 
of the Glasgow Architectural Association, 
believed to be the first incorporation of Archi- 
tects in Scotland—if there be excepted the 
meeting of the principal three Architects in Glas- 
gow of the time, to determine whether Greek 
Architecture was worthy of their consideration 
asastylein whichtopractice. Atthe present day, 
the Glasgow Architectural Association is upon 
a broader basis, is conducted with great zeal 
and ability, and is, as it deserves to be, in a 
healthy and prosperous condition. 

Frank Stirrat—While Mr. Hamilton was 
having executed such an important building as 
the Ulster Bank, he had an office in Belfast, of 
which the chief was Mr. Stirrat. In the second 
competition for the Glasgow Municipal Build- 
ings, Mr. Stirrat was one of the nine who 
received a hundred guineas. He was Architect 
of the Municipal Buildings of Govanhill. This 
building is in the old Scottish style, flavoured 
by Jacobean, is situated on a triangular corner, 
and is picturesque in composition and vigorous 
in detail. 

SomE NoN-RESIDENT ARCHITECTS. 


— Rickman.—When communication between 
Glasgow and Birmingham took much more 
time~and money than it does now, it is not 
easy to understand why the former went to the 
latter for an Architect for Saint David’s Church, 
unless it be there was in Mr. Rickman a most 
able practitioner in what .has been called 
‘« Ecclesiastical ’' or ‘‘ Christian’’ Architecture. 
And Glasgow has had no reason to’ regret 
having gone so far. Mr. Rickman was one of 
the earliest classifiers of Gothic Architecture, 
not by periods or ‘‘centuries,’ but by 
characteristics Norman, Early English, Geo- 
metric, Perpendicular, Tudor, &c. 

The Hays, Emmet and Henderson. — The 
Hays, of Liverpool, were Architects of Clare- 
mont United Presbyterian Church, and of 
Wellpark Church, beside Tennent’s Brewery ; 
Emmet, of London, was Architect of Blythwood 
Church; and Henderson, of Edinburgh, of 
Saint John’s Episcopal Church. 

The Adams.—It would be strange if the 
ubiquitous and numerous family of Adam had 
not done some work for Glasgow. Accordingly 
we find that the Royal Infirmary was by R. 
and J. Adam; the College Library by W. 
Adam; the Lecture Room and Museum of the 
Andersonian University by one of the Adams; 
the Trades’ Hall, the Assembly Rooms—the 
Wings by Holland—(an excellent drawing of 
the Assembly Rooms, by Alexander MacGibbon, 
appeared in an early volume of the ‘ Archi- 
tectural Association’s Sketch Book’’), and the 
Barony Kirk, by J. Adam. The Assembly 
Rooms, which was a finely proportioned build- 
ing, was recently razed, and a part of it has 
been composed into the archway to the Green 
at the end of London Street. Holland’s 
addition is about as bad as bad can be. A 
prominent feature with the Adams was a very 
large window, the one in the centre of the 
upper story of the Assembly Rooms, and 
which is utilised in the archway to the Green, 
being 12 feet wide. Another characteristic of 
the works of the Adams is a small pretty detail 
of enrichments and mouldings. The Barony 
Kirk, lately taken down, was of nondescript 
Gothic, but had mass, and was well grouped. 
It, however, was never popular. I have seen 
the working drawings of it in the possession of 
the late John Baird. 

George Gilbert Scott.—The Architect of the 
University Buildings was of London. 

Thomas Telford.—Jamaica Street Bridge, a 
structure of unusual beauty, and now being 
destroyed, is by Thomas Telford. It is rarely 
that engineers’ work is so exquisitely detailed. 

THOMAS GILDARD, 


A NEw Technical Institute has been erected 
at Runcorn, at a cost of between £4,000 and 


£5,000, 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AS A STUDY FOR 
ARCHITECTS. 


‘A Paper READ BEFORE THE GLASGOW 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE opening meeting of the winter session 
was held on Tuesday evening last, 
in the new Rooms, 187, Pitt Street. The 

premises, which are jointly tenanted by the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects, were occupied 
for the first time, and there was a large 
attendance of members and others interested. 
General satisfaction was expressed at the skilful 
manner in which the house has been adapted to 
the various requirements of the two societies. 
After the preliminary business had been 
transacted, the President, Mr. Alexander N. 
Paterson, M.A., delivered an address. The 
first part was devoted to a rapid survey of the 
work of the past session, particular reference 
being made to the progress of the schemes 
suggested by him in last year’s Presidential 
address. Whilst the projects for acquisition 
of improved premises, and co-operation with 
the Glasgow Institute of Architects had been 
successfully accomplished ; the third—increase 
of membership—had been, to a certain extent, 
delayed pending arrangement of the first-named 
schemes. With the additional attractions the 
Association now offered to the junior members 
of the Profession he anticipated a large increase, 
and commended improvement in this respect to 
the energies of the members. Referring to 
the memorials addressed to the responsible 
authorities relative to the iron Steeple and 
Cathedral, Mr. Paterson said in so doing the 
Association was fulfilling one of its functions in 
the promotion of Architecture in the City, and 
indicated the action of the Corporation in 
entrusting the designing of public buildings to a 
section of a department primarily concerned in 
works of a purely utilitarian character, as a 
matter demanding immediate attention. He 
further suggested the institution of a class of 
lay members, gentlemen neither connected 
professionally nor inferentially with Archi- 
tecture, but who were interested in it for its 
own sake, 

The second part of the address was entitled 
“Archeology, History and Art,’’ between which, 
the lecturer continued, there existed an intimate 
relationship. The connecting link lay in the 
continuity, the traditional character of Art, and 
particularly of Architecture. To the Architect 
who was ever seeking to assimilate and repro- 
duce in his work the spirit of the old masters, 
even when endeavouring to solve the very dif- 
ferent problems of the present day, the doctrine 
and practice of the ancients was of paramount 
importance. lroceeding to analyse and differ- 
entiate between Archzology, History and Art, 
he said the first two were so closely interlinked 
that the one could scarcely be said to be com- 
plete without the other. Broadly speaking, 
however, the one was concerned with monu- 
ments, the other with events; the one with the 
actual details and arrangements of the buildings, 
the other with the significance of these as made 
clear by the habits and actions of the society of 
the time. Art was on an entirely different 
plane from the others, and for purposes of com- 
parison with them it might be expressed in its 
widest sense as the creation of the beautiful. 
Considering Architecture as an actual occu- 
pation, not as a theoretical study, the relation- 
ship between the terms of the title might be 
concisely put by saying that Art, from the 
Architect’s point of view, was concerned with 
the design and erection of buildings in the pre- 
sent time, that the Art in these buildings was 
a necessary and natural outcome and develop- 
ment of similar works in the past, and that 
Archeology and History were the branches of 
knowledge by which we best arrive at a know- 
ledge of such work, Architecture, from its 
close dependence on construction, was, of all the 
Arts, that most closely ruled by tradition. It 
was scarcely possible to think of Design apart 
from those symbols and formule that have 
come down from the past. The insistence on 
the traditional, the national, and even the local 
type, constituted at once one of the main inte- 
rests and healthiest signs of a living Architec- 
ture. The lecturer went on to consider, on the 
one hand, how far the influence of Archeology 
and History was beneficial and of real value in 
connection with everyday work, and, on the 


other, whether such influence was not by some 
allowed to preponderate to a hurtful extent, 
and even at times to lead to a confusion of 
identity between the means and the end. 
Accepting Archeology as a scientific aid to 
study, and associating with it its necessary 
complement of History, it was difficult to ima- 
gine any subject more worthy the attention of 
the Architect. 


THE BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL ART 
SCHOOL. 


SATISFYING THE RATEPAYERS. 


N order that the public might have the 
opportunity of acquainting themselves 
with some of the features of the Municipal 

School of Art in Margaret Street, Birming- 
ham, the Committee threw open the building 
last week. In each of the rooms were ex- 
hibited numerous specimens of the work 
done by students within its walls. A large 
proportion of the works on view were exhibited 
in February at the rooms of the Royal Society 
of Artists, and were noticed at that time. 
The principal exhibit in the room devoted to 
the classes in Architecture and Building Con- 
struction consisted of the works which this year 
obtained for Mr. A. J. Dunn the Pugin student- 
ship of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
There was also a fine collection of capitals and 
spandrels, and of casts illustrating the Greek 
and Roman Orders. Several designs for Archi- 
tectural subjects, selected by Mr. W. H. 
Bidlake, special lecturer in this department, 
were also worthy of notice. The next apart- 
ments to which the visitor was conducted were 
the four large rooms devoted to modelling and 
casting—a specially important department by 
reason of its intimate connection with the metal 
trades, which are among the staple industries 
of Birmingham and neighbourhood. In the 
first room were exhibited plaster casts, executed 
by students from their own clay models, from 
the antique and life, and model designs for 
figure subjects. Notable among these latter 
were Alfred Watson’s ‘‘ The Deluge”’ and ‘‘ The 
Flight of A®neas from Troy,” and H. E. 
Gibb’s ‘‘ Oberon.’ In the two adjacent rooms 
might be seen casts from heads and many 
examples of modern design for ornaments, 
and in the Casting Room beyond a large 
collection of casts exhibited in February 
last, which will be returned to the students 
when the vacation comes to anend. The two 
Art Laboratories wherein students are allowed 
to execute their designs in various forms—such 
as repoussé, engraving, etching, niello litho- 
graphy, enamelling, were all thrown open for 
inspection. It is a rule in this department that 
no student shall work in the material itself 
until he or she shall have produced a design 
worthy of execution—that is to say, the work 
must be the creation of the student and not 
borrowed from another. A few examples of 
wood-carving found a place among the other 
works in the Art Laboratories. In the Corridor 
leading from the Laboratories were, among other 
things, Fred Mason’s clever model design for a 
panel symbolic of the seasons, and the walls of 
this, as of the other Corridors, were enriched 
with many interesting examples of various 
styles of Art. The works of the late John Hard- 
man Powell, kindly lent by Messrs. John 
Hardman and Co., were on view in the 
Museum, together with Rossetti’s ‘‘ Lady of 
Pity,” and a portrait in monochrome of the 
head master of the School, Mr. Edward 
R. Taylor, by Professor Herkomer. The 
Lecture Room was hung with examples of 
elementary and advanced studies in geometry, 
perspective and anatomy ; the Advanced Design 
Room contained designs suitable. for execution 
in various materials and examples of repoussé 
work, painted pottery, wood engraving, 
enamelling, stonecarving, leatherwork, and 
needlework. The title ‘‘model drawing’’ at 
the entrance to the next room explained the 
kind of work shown within, both outline and 
shading being represented. Further on, in the 
Light and Shade Room, were models used in 
shading from the cast, together with specimens 
of the works of the students in this subject. 


The room set apart for advanced painting and — 


decorative painting brought to notice the kind of 
groups used in painting from still life; and, in 


addition to a selection of the works of last 
session’s students, contained a painting by 
Walter Langley in his student days, Logsdail’s 
original studies for his ‘‘ Lord Mayor’s Day,” 
and Mr. Ward’s facsimile, executed under the 
supervision of Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., 
of two figures from Sir Frederick’s panel in the 
South Kensington Museum, ‘‘The Arts of 
Peace.”’ Some beautiful tiles in this room were 
also very well worth more than casual notice. 
In the Cartoon Room the original designs for 
several of the panels in the Town Hall, and 
some highly creditable work done by the special 
class for house painters and decorators, 
including a full-sized stencil design for the 
decoration of a room and two full sized 
designs for the decoration of doors were to be 
seen. Many works from figure subjects and 
several designs for book illustration occupied 
the Elementary Antique Room, and in the 
Antique Room were drawings and paintings 
from the full figure, heads, together with 
a few designs and studies of drapery. 


A NEW HOSPITAL FOR GLASGOW. 


UCHILL PARK, which stands some 
R 270 ft. above the level of the sea, and 
adjoins the Maryhill suburb of the city, 
is bounded on two sides by the Forth and 
Clyde Canal, and it is here that the new 
Glasgow Hospital for Infectious Diseases is in 
course of erection. At present the administra- 
tive block of the new building is well advanced, 
and it was at the south-western corner of this 
building that the ceremony of laying the 
Memorial Stone recently took place. 

When completed the entire Hospital buildings 
are to be surrounded by a wall nine feet in 
height. The Main and only Entrance is to be 
in Bilsland Drive. The Single Entrance isa 
special feature of the Hospital to which much 
importance is attached, as being the simplest 
and most effective way of securing discipline. 
Inside the gateway there will be situated the 
houses for the detached officials. The carriage 
drive leads direct to the Administrative Block, 
a building constructed of red sandstone, which 
will have Architectural features of a sufficiently 
striking character to meet the requirements ofan 
Hospital intended to rank among the finest in the 
World. Within this building is to be provided 
accommodation for the medical and nursing 
staff, including Recreation Rooms and separate 
Dormitories for 206 nurses. Behind this block 
the Pavilions for the treatment of patients have 
been arranged. These consist of twelve large 
buildings, each to accommodate twenty patients, 
while each bed is to be allowed a minimum cubic 
measurement of 2,000 ft. In addition there are 
four small Pavilions intended for the accommo- 
dation of special cases of disease, and these will 
give accommodation to forty-eight cases. The 
lavatory and sanitary arrangements of all the 
Pavilions are entirely detached from atmos- 
pheric connection with the Wards, and generally 
the buildings have been constructed from plans 
prepared after utilising not only the experience 
gained in the existing hospitals in Glasgow, but 
in all the most recently constructed hospitals 
in Britain. In addition to the Administrative 
and Ward Buildings, there are to be large 
buildings erected for the dispensary, for kitchen 
purposes, and for day workers. Washhouses, 
Workshops, and Stabling accommodation afe 
likewise provided for, and in the centre of the 
buildings there will be a Water Tower. The 
estimated cost of the whole of the buildings is 
£250,000 Dr. J. B. Russell, medical officer 
for the city, and Mr. A. B. M'’Donald, city 
engineer, are mainly responsible for the design- 
ing and internal planning of the Hospital. The 
Parliamentary Road Hospital will be done away 
with after the completion of the Ruchill 
Hospital. 


Sir RIcHARD STRUTT has promised to give a 
new Organ for the Great Hall of the Church 
House at Westminster. 

How to obtain electricity direct from coal, 
has been solved by Dr. Borchers, of Driesburg. 
fle invented a carbon battery, the peculiar 
feature of whichis that the current is generated 
not by the solution of metal, but by the conver- 
sion of hydrocarbons and carbonic oxide into 
carbonic acid, and by that means the heat con- 
tained in coal is converted directly into power. 
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A MODEL FIRE BRIGADE STATION. 


BELFAST TO THE FRONT. 


HE site of the Belfast Fire Brigade 
Station, erected a couple of years ago, is 
shown by old maps to have been at one 

time the foreshore of the River Lagan; ata 
later date it became the site of a Dock, after- 
wards a Market, and for twenty-five years past 
it has been covered with buildings. The 
opening up of the foundations revealed two 
very interesting facts. A concrete foundation 
4ft. 6in. wide 2ft thick, with two longitudinal 
timbers 12in. thick by 6in. on edge, and cross 
sleepers spiked to the longitudinals, embedded 
in it in the usual way, was found to have 
broken right across both timber and con- 
crete like a pipe stem, showing the very 
yielding nature of the sub-soil, as the buildings 
were only one storey high. This founda- 
tion had been laid in 1870 to carry a high 
building, but the author decided on examina- 
tion to remove it altogether, and put in a new 
piled foundation. The excavation for the Tower 
foundation, which is carried down 15 ft. below 
the surface, showed that it takes more than 
three years to render bad filling innocuous. 
The smell was so bad that the workmen com- 
plained bitterly, yet this site had been filled 
more than forty years. The new Station, about 
which Mr. James Munro, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
assistant City Surveyor, recently read a highly 
interesting descriptive paper—comprises dwell- 
ings for twenty-five men, with Laundry and 
Workshops, Kesidence for Superintendent, 
Offices, Duty Room, Engine Room, Gymnasium, 
Quarters for Single Men, six horse Stable, Hose 
Tower, Boiler House and Dynamo Room. The 
old buildings have been converted’ into 
Stables and Stores. The buildings enclose a 
drill yard, and are arranged fronting three 
Streets, The main buildings are in Chichester 
_ Street, which is eighty feet wide, and a leading 

thoroughfare. At the left side of the frontage is 
the gateway leading to the drill yard. It is 
made wide enough to admit a load of hay, and 
is the only entrance to the interior, except 
through the Engine Room or Duty Room. The 
foundation is formed of piles and concrete. 
Larch piles 40 ft. long, 12in. diameter, at base, 
and 8in. at point, were driven down and-sawn 
off level : a layer of old roofing felt was placed 
on the bed of the trench to prevent the cement 
mixing with the ‘sleetch. Wood was specified 
in first contract, but was found unsuitable 
owing to the yielding nature of the bottom. 
Portland cement concrete was then filled in to the 
level of pile heads. Cross sleepers 12 in. by 6 
in. were spiked to the pile heads, and concrete 
filled in to the top, then longitudinal sleepers 
spiked to these, and concrete brought up 6 in. 
above their top edge. On this the footing of 
brickwork in cement are built to ground line. 
The superstructure is of perforated brick and 
mortar; solid Annadale bricks were used for 
the external facing of the Engine House block. 
There are forty-nine piles under the Tower, and 
490 under the remainder of the building. The 
Engine House occupies the main portion of the 
front, and is 65ft. by 35ft. in theclear, and r6ft. 6 
in. to ceiling. Itconsistsof five bays, each witha 
door oft. 3in. wide, and 12ft. high, so that an 
engine can pass out at full gallop. The doors 
are framed in four leaves, glazed in the upper 

anels with plate-glass, having the City arms 
ground on. The Engine House is a clear span 
of 35ft., this width being absolutely necessary 
to give space for working round the machines 
inside. The floor and roof are carried by steel 
girders formed of two 16in. by Gin. joists, with 
Zin. plates rivetted-top and bottom. The front 
wall is carried over gate openings by steel 
girders formed of three joists and plates. The 
facing of the piers is of brown glazed brick- 
work, with Castlewellan granite bases. A brass 
brick, with screw plug is fixed in each pier, so 
that the gates can be left open, and a rope 
fastened across in summer to hooks which take 
the place of the plugs. The bay next Superin- 
tendent’s House is screened off as a Duty Room 
by a wall 5ft. high, above which is a clear glass 
screen rising to the ceiling ; here is fixed a clock 
with a dial on each side, so that the duty man 
and engineer can note times of arrival and de- 
parture of machinesor men. The walls are lined 
with enamelled bricks of various colours, and 
the ceiling is of pitch pine, varnished. The 
_ floor of the Engine House is of Dutch clinkers 


laid diagonally. The Stable floor is similar, 
but has 4 in. granite cubes in the stalls. 
Immediately behind the Engine ‘House is the 
Stable. The stalls are arranged so that the 
centre line of each pair is opposite the centre 
line of a gate. The doors open into the 
Engine House, and are lined on the Stable side 
with sheet iron, and are fitted with galvanised 
rollers at the angles, so that a horse rushing 
out cannot be injured. Teak rollers were used 
at first, but the horses destroyed them with 
their teeth. At one end of the Stable a wash- 
ing place is provided, where horses and 
machines can be washed under cover. It is 
also lined with glazed bricks, and supplied with 
hot and cold water. Over the Engine Room 
and Duty Room the Gymnasium and Single 
Men’s Quarters are located. The Gymnasium 
is 39 ft. by 35 ft. by 164 ft. high. It is used as 
a Reading and Amusement Room for the men, 
and a Sleeping Room for the men on night 
duty. The Tower is situate behind the 
Duty Room.) it srisesw 103, ectt, suioleesamd 
combines a chimney from boilers, ventilat- 
ing shafts from the Stables, Engine House, 
and Gymnasium, Wire Passage, Electrical 
Test-Room, and Hose-Drying Tower. It can 
also be used for look-out purposes. The hose 
used in Belfast is in 50-yard lengths, and can 
be hung up without a kink. The Tower is 
approached by an outside iron spiral stair, and 
has a wrought-iron Balcony all round at level 
of Testing-Room. This enables the men to 
deal with the wires without risk. Hooks and 
pulleys are attached to Balcony at one side for 
drying hose in open air. All telephone wires 
and fire alarms are received in a room at top of 
Tower, from which they are led down a tube to 
the switch-board in Duty Room. The quarters 
for married men are arranged round two sides 
of the drill yard. Each House is complete in 
itself, and consists of Kitchen, Bath Room, 
Water Closet, and one, two or three Bedrooms. 
They are so arranged that one room can be 
taken off any House and added to the adjoining 
House, to suit the number of occupants. There 
are two-roomed, three-roomed, four-roomed and 
five-roomed Houses at present. Each House is 
on one floor—z.e., there are no stairs in a House. 
Those on the upper floor are approached by a 
Balcony formed of concrete on steel joists, 
built into the walls, with an iron railing, and 
stairs at each end and centre. The Laundry 
and Coal Vaults are in the centre of the 
block, at the corner of Town Hall and 
Oxford Streets. The Workshop occupies two 
storeys at the end next the Engine House. 
The Laundry is arranged so that. five families 
can use it at once. The fittings consist of five 
washing stalls, each containing washing tub, 
boiler, scrubbing bench and drying horse (one 
person cannot see the clothes being washed by 
another), a hydro extractor, washer, wringer, 
box-mangle, ironing table and iron heating 
stove. The Workshop contains on ground floor 
a fitter’s bench, coachmaker’s hearth and anvil, 
drilling machine, lathe and an eighteen horse- 
power vertical engine. The upper floor is used 
as a carpentry and painting shop. A travelling 
crane, capable of lifting ro tons, is fixed to raise 
an engine to the upper floor, and is so arranged 
that if a fire alarm is given it can be left in any 
position with perfect safety. A Drill Balcony 
70 ft. high is erected at one side of the yard. 
It is of timber, and represents two bays of a 
six-storey building. The Gymnasium is fitted 
with bridge ladder, scaling ladder, vaulting 
horse, parallel bars, horizontal bars, dumb 
bells, rings and climbing ropes. Boxes and 
tables to cover the apparatus are arranged 
round the walls, and form seats by day and 
beds at night for men on duty. The floor is 
laid like a ship’s deck, and caulked so as to be 
perfectly water-tight. The whole area of the 
buildings is covered with Portland cement 
concrete 6 in. thick,and Limmer asphalt below 
the floors. The Stable fittings are by Messrs. 
Musgrave. A brass rail is hinged at end of 
each stall to prevent the horse backing out. 
The heel posts rise to ceiling, and support the 
girders. A ventilator runs the whole length of 
the ceiling. The system of electric bells is 
so arranged that the duty man can call any 
individual, or by turning a lever the whole staff at 
once; asick man or one off duty can be left 
undisturbed. The Station is, of course, lighted 
entirely by electricity, the current being 
generated on the premises, and the duty-man 


at the switchboard has control of the lights, 
bells and telephones of the whole establishment 
and the Out Station as well. The ordinary 
lights are switched outat 11 pm., but there is 
an -additional switch for each lamp in the 
dwelling houses and in other sections by which 
any lamps not required may be cut off. When 
the fire alarm rings the ‘‘ emergency ’’ switch is 
operated, and instantaneously the special lights 
in the Fire Engine Room, Stables, Single Men’s 
Quarters, and one light in each of the Married — 
Men’s Houses are illuminated, so that no delay ~ 
occurs in any section from want of light. These 
‘emergency ’’ lights are controlled from switch- 
board only. The completeness of the arrange- 
ments may be judged from the fact that the 
Gymnasium and Single Men’s Bedrooms have 
polished steel shafting fixed as poles for the 
rapid descent of the men to the Engine House. 
The harness is suspended, and becomes free on 
the weight being taken by the horse. At 11 
p.m. all lights (except those known as ‘‘ all-night 
lights ’’) are turned out by themanon duty at the 
switchboard. The other men on duty lie down 
in the Gymnasium on stretchers with rugs 
round them. Onanalarm of fire being received, 
whilst telephone is at his ear, the duty man 
turns one handle. This lights up the Bedroom 
of every man, the Engine House and Stable, 
Single Men’s Quarters, and Gymnasium ; then 
the bells ring, men on duty slip down poles, 
first man pulls cord, releases Stable doors, 


horses trot out and under the harness, driver 


takes seat, engineer sees all right and pulls cords 
releasing doors, and in less time than is occupied 
in describing it, the first machine is off, only 
fifteen seconds (on the average day and night), 
having been occupied between the receipt of 
the alarm and the engines responding. 


A SINKING MOUNTAIN. 


MOUNTAIN in Algeria, known as Dshe- 
bel Naibo, is now only about 800 feet in 
height, and is known to be slowly yet 

surely disappearing, as it were, into the bowels 
of the earth. In the time of the Czsars it was 
nearly twice its present height, so that its ratio 
of disappearance is exceedingly rapid. Near 
Dshebel Naibo is a large, clear lake, called 
Fezzara, which is said to have risen over a large 
city that sunk in the year 400 a.p. Many 
interesting examples of subsidences and up- 
heavals can be quoted from various geological 
works, but to enumerate the vast category 
would be tedious to both reader and writer 
alike, the following few examples, however, are 
of interest :—Eathquake action, combined with 
lateral or side pressure, show their respective 
effects upon the earth’s rind by the large frac- 
tures, which cause large dislocations by the 
disjointing of rocks, which constitute the earth’s 
crust. The effect of these dislocations is per- 
fectly evident, causing subsidences in the 
immediate locality and upheavals in adjacent 
localities. Volcanic agency is also a fertile 
source of producing such occurrences—moun- 
tains are made simultaneously with valleys. 
Along the coast of the Baltic Sea in Norway 
and Sweden. the ground is gradually being 
raised at the ratio of two and a half to three 
feet in a century, and this is reported by geolo- 
gists to have been taking place for more thana 
thousand years; on the other hand, the coast of 
Greenland is slowly, but surely, at nearly the 
same ratio, being submerged. The result of 
this is again strongly evident, in the first case, 
the Baltic Sea is gradually being confined to 
more limited proportions, whereas in the case 
of Greenland the sea is encroaching and will in 
time flow considerably over the subsiding coast. 
The West Coast of South America for about — 
100,000 square miles was raised in some places 
three feet, and in other places six feet, in the 
short period of a few hours. The plains of 
Josulla were uplifted in 1759 to the extent of 
1,700 feet in a single night by violent crust 
motions. In 1783 the earthquake in Calabria 
caused immense upheavals and subsidences,» 
with monster chasms, fissures, and precipices ; 
in some cases, the fissures were six hundred 
feet wide. 


‘A LocaLt Government Board inquiry has~ 
been held at Mansfield by Col. Coke, C.E., 
into the Town Council’s application to borrow 
£5,000 to carry out the Tibshelf water scheme. 
Mr. F. W. Hobson is the engineer, “F 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Yorkshire Archzological Society.—A 
movement ison foot to excavate the ruins of the 
- Carthusian Monastery at Mount Grace, near 

Northallerton. It is proposed to clean out and 
drain two of the best preserved of the old houses 
- at the Priory around the great Cloister, to level 
the turf down to the surrounding gardens, to 
remove the accumulation of soil in front of the 
Church, and show its connection with other 
buildings, and to open up the Chapter Houseand 
the passage used by thefrater priors. The owner, 
Mr. Wm. Brown, of Arncliffe Hall, who is a 
member of the Council of the Yorkshire Archzo- 
logical Society, and local Secretary to the 
Society of Antiquaries, has offered every facility 
for the proposed new works, and has also pro- 
mised pecuniary aid, while Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope has expressed his willingness to assist the 
Society in superintending the excavations, which, 
it is estimated, will cost £150. The Council 
has issued an appeal to their members in order 
to carry on its work, and asks that subscrip- 
tions should be sent in either to Mr. G. W. 
Tomlinson (F. S. A.), Wood Field, Huddersfield, 
or Mr. J. W. Walker, The Elms, Wakefield. 


Sheffield Society of Artists.—At the 
opening conversazione on Friday evening of 
the Sheffield Society of Artists’ Exhibition, at 

the Cutlers’ Hall, lovers of Art had an oppor- 
tunity of viewing a magnificent collection of 
pictures, among which was the celebrated work 
of the ‘“‘ Girlhood of St. Thereasa,’’ which was 
painted in the year 1893, and was exhibited in 
the Academy. G. F. Watts, R.A., has contri- 
buted the original sketch for his well-known 
picture of ‘‘ Orpheus and Eurydice,” also the 
portrait of Walter Crane, which Professor 
Herkomer spoke of at the last conversazione. 
J. J. Shannon sent a work entitled “ Tales of 
Japan,” and a portrait of Mrs. Shannon. There 
~ were among the landscapes examples by Leslie 
Thompson, Alfred East, Hope McLachlan, G. 
Clausen and A. Meade.- The water colours 
comprise works by J. M. Swann, A.R.A., Alfred 
Parsons, R.I., sea pieces by R. Allen, and water 
scenes by Cafferi. A lecture was given on Art 
by Mr. Archibald Stuart Wortley, the brother 
of the Member for Hallam. 
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é No. 6.—Entrance Lodge and Bridge. 


_ The most convenient Entrance to a Park in 
Hertfordshire, abuts immediately upon the 

_ banks of ariver, the water level being 12 feet 
below that of the approachment. It is purposed 
- ~ to constructan Entrance Lodge and Gateway on 
the river bank, and to throw a Bridge, at right 
angles, across the stream at a point where the 
width is 120 feet. A depth of water of eight 
feet is assumed and no piling is requisite. The 
Lodge should contain one large Sitting Room, 
three Bedrooms, Bath Room, Kitchen, and 
necessary Domestic Offices. Stone is the 
material for the whole work. There is no 
limit of cost, but sheer extravagance must be 
avoided. Drawings to be sent to the Editor on 
or before Monday the 7th day of October, 1895. 


: Editorial and Publishing Offices: 

- Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
pe” Strand, W.C. 
x: 
i 


On Wednesday the members of the South 
Staffordshire Institute of Iron and Steel Works 
Managers journeyed to Swindon to inspect the 
Great Western Railway Company’s Works. 
The party numbered about one hundred and 
fifty, and included representatives of most of 
the well-known Iron and Steel Works of Staf- 
: fordshire and East Worcestershire. The return 
_- journey was commenced at about seven o'clock, 
_ the members from Birmingham and district 
arriving at their destination at about 11.30. 
The excursion throughout was a successful and 
enjoyable one. : 


i 


Ca 
* In future, Announcements and Rules will only te pub 
lished at the beginning of a new competition.—Ep. B. J. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Dalvess Work to be Executed. From Whom. From howe Forms pf Tehaes 
Sept. 12 Houses (32 and 28), Blaengarw .. Pwllcarn Building Club Evan Griffiths, Secretary, Inter- 
national Colliery Offices, Blam- 
“— ‘= garw, R.S.O., Glam. 
oiw-Ea Stone Pitching, Wadsley Asylum West Riding County J. Vickers-Edwards, County Sur- 
Council.. An re veyor, Sheffield. 
jE Ward Pavilions and Workshops .. Metropolitan Asylums T. D. Mann, Offices, Norfolk House, 
Board .. <e a6 Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 
SY Saleshops, Offices, &c., Sheffield Trustees of G. H. Foster Flockton and Gibbs, architects, 15, 
: St. James’-row, Sheffield. 
en 25 Church, Hastings —-- Elworthy and Son, Architects, St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea. 
a Six Houses, Black-hill, Durham.. Shotley Bridge Co-oper- G. T. Wilson, Architect, ret, Dur- 
ative Society, Ltd. .. ham-road, Blackhill. 
BRE} Store and Two Houses, Bradford Provident Industrial Society’s Offices,’ 67, Sunbridge- 
Society, Ltd. .. ni road, Bradford. 
nh &e Fifteen Houses, Pelton, Durham — G. Kerrich-Walker, 33, Westgate- 
road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Ae Two Houses, Heaton a Jas. Lidingham, District Bank 
Chambers, Bradford. 
aa Painting, Public Hall, Cheetham Manchester Corporation W. H. Talbot, Town Hall, Man- 
Veh BS dn “0 op a0 chester. 
An tg Workshop, King’s Lynn .. Corporation E, J. Silcock, Boro’ Engineer, 
King’s Lynn. 
Fae kes) School Buildings, Lanner .. Gwennap School Board Geo. J. Bray, Solicitor, Redruth. 
ee Painting, Doncaster.. West Riding County J. Vickers Edwards, County Sur- 
Council .. ais Pe veyor’s Office, Wakefield. 
a Td. Waterworks, Totnes, Devon Totnes Union  Rura 
District Council ee T. W. Windeatt, Clerk, Totnes. 
r I4 Alterations, Weston-Super-Mare — Price and Wooler, Architects, 
. 2 Waterloo-street. 
Yael Electric Light Installation, Staffordshire County 
Stafford 35 oe a An Infirmary 0 as E. E. Crisp, Secretary, Stafford 
pe ey 1,700 yards Sewer Pipes and Clitheroe Rural District A. E Preston, 14, The Exchange, 
Works, Chatburn .. Ag “i Council .. a he Bradford. 
A ees) Farm Buildings, Eccles .. ae Corporation on Oe G, W. Bailey, Town Hall, Eccles. 
‘a 16 Glazing Roofs, Belfast and Lon- Great Northern Railway Hy. Pleus, Secretary, Amiens- 
donderry Stations. . a6 “ (Ireland ae are street Terminus, Dublin. 
eG Additions to Whiteley Wood Sheffield School Board J. F. Moss, Offices of the Board, 
Board School a — 8 Sheffield. 
aie 26 Boundary Walls, Lynsted Rev. T. J. Sewell W. J. Coe, 47, Ospringe-road, 
Faversham. 
TT Road Making and Sewer, Acton Acton District Council oe Ebbetts, 242, High-street, 
cton. 
ORG Iron Buildings, Birkenhead Corporation ra A. Gill, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 
eS, School, Pontymister.. a6 Risca School Board T. S. Edwards, 29, High-street, 
Newport (Mon). 
ae C7, Underground Telephone Works, Corporation W. H. Talbot, Town Hall, Man- 
Manchester chester. 
eee) Alterations, Fair Oak os J. B. Colson, Architect, 45, Jewry- 
street, Winchester. 
ge Engine Shed, North Blyth North Eastern Railway 
Company Bs ae C. N. Wilkinson, Secretary, York. 
tee) Sewage Works, Wakefield Uae Rural District mere Tetley House, Wake- 
ouncil .. ne fr eld. 
aia.28 Lavatories, Wall, &c., Exmouth Exmouth Urban District 
Council .. ae H.C. Adams, Clerk, Exmouth. 
apn x8 Stable, St. Keverne, Cornwall Geo. Gow, Tregothnan Office, Truro. 
iter) Wood Paving, Fulham Vestry W. J. H. Denselow, Town Hall, 
Walham-green, S.W. 
= ie Laundry and Washhouse, St. Guardians, Holborn H. O. Hill, Clerk, St. Luke’s Work- 
Luke’s Workhouse ry <0 Union). * me house, City-road, E.C. 
a XG Works for Water Supply .. Boro’ of Lyme Regis .. M. C. Preston, Town Clerk, Lyme 
Regis. 
Be ic, Materials, Southgate Urban District Council W. M. Ellenor, Council Offices, 
Palmer’s Greeen, N. 
Lot Turkish Baths, Leicester .. — W. Bakewell, Architect, 38, Park- 
: square, Leeds, 
bs imias Iron Probationary Ward, Hendon Urban District Council H. Humphris, Public Offices, 
Hendon. 
ey Alterations, Workhouse, Bethnal Guardians of St. Mat- D. Thomas, Guardian’s Office, 
Greew.. Bn ae a i thew 2. ie Ne Bishop’s-road, E. 
Rey Branch Line to Manchester Ship Lancashire and Yorks C. W. Bailey, Sec., Hunt’s Bank, 
Canal Railway .. ole oe Manchester. 
“. 24 School Buildings, Plaistow, Essex West Ham School Board Offices, Broadway, Stratford, E. 
pe eae House and Shop, Stowmarket Charity Trustees John Hayward, Clerk, Stowmarket. 
SASS AG Quay Wall, &c., Poole .. =e Harbour Trustees H. Salter Dickinson, Clerk. 
at 26 Waterworks, Roscrea, Ireland .. Guardians... T. Dooly, Roscrea Workhouse, 
Ireland. 
Pee | School, Pentrepoth .. Carmarthen School T. Walters, 31, Quay-street, Car- 
Board .. a6 na marthen 
P28 Council Offices, Weston - Super- Urban District Council Wim. Smith, Town Hall, Weston- 
are. Super-Mare. 
: 23 Hospital and Reception Wards, Lancs. Asylum Board.. Simpson and Duckworth, Rich- 
Whittingham AG aia mond-chambers, Blackburn. 
36) Schools, Enfield, London, N. Enfield School Board .. N. Hepworth, School Board Offices, 
Court House, Enfield, N. 
i gO Manse, Rosehearty, Aberdeen .. —_— Ellis and Wilson, architects, Union- 
street, Aberdeen. 
Eiko . Temporary Iron Structures, Asylums Committee R. W. Partridge, 21, Whitehall-place, 
Banstead .. on AD Ae London Cnty Council vv 
th a0 Bridge Work and Foot Bridge, Great Northern Railway Hy. Pleus, Secretary, Amiens- 
Dromin, Ireland .. cits ae (Ireland) = te street Terminus, Dublin. 
Oct. 2 Town Hall, Hammersmith Vestry 5 we es W. P.- Cockburn, Vestry Hall, 
Hammersmith. 
7 7 Waterworks, Kells .. Town Commissioners ., J. J. Brady, Town Hall, Kells. 
a Schools, Nottingham Rev. E. Wyke . J. Hart, architect, Corby, Grant- 
ham, 
=a Farm Buildings, Petersfield William Nicholscn Crickmay and Sons, 17, Parliament- 
street, Westminster. 
— Two Houses, Harrogate .. —— F. Shaw, 6, Duchy-grove, Harro- 
ate. 
= Sheds (Wood), Deeping St. os Send G. Kingston, Land Agents, 
Nicholas, Linc. .. nie xe Spalding. 
oe Vicarage, Felixstowe oe sia aa N. Ash, Surveyor, Nacton, Ipswich. 
= Additions, Marischal College, — A. Marshall Mackenzie, 267; Union- 
Aberdeen .. ma < Be street, Aberdeen, 
as Warehouse, Aberdeen Aberdeen Lime Com- 
pany and others Geo. Coutts, 22, John-st., Aberdeen. 
= Church Extensions, Swindon St. Mark’s Church Temple Moore, Architect, 39, Old 
Queen-street, West., S.. W 
== New Windows and Works, 
Rhymney .. ce a nt Pennel Baptist Chapel.. Rey. Griffiths, Bryn Villa, Rhymney. 
os School House, Dunfanaghy — Rev. J. Boyle, Dunfanaghy, co. 
Donegal. 
as Mill, Halifax .. —— A. G. Dalzeli, 15, Commercial-street, 
Halifax. 
ae Schoolroom, Hastings _— Mr. Crouch, 76, Bohemia - road, 
Hastings. 
COMPETITIONS. 
Date . Q 
Designs to Designs required. Amount of Premium. By whom Advertised. 
be sent in, 
Sept. 25 Rectory, St. Nicholas’ Church, 10, £5 H. S. Persse, Vestry, St. Nicholas’ 
Galway do a0 we oe Church, Galway. Ree: 
nt. 38 Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Bl0.- Hartley Wintney Rural District 
Scheme, Hartley Wintney,Hants Council F 
Oct 8 Sewerage Scheme, Linsdale #21, G0 Ios. R. J. Platten, Clerk, Linsdale 
Leighton Buzzard. : 
ae 28 Extensions, Beverley Asylum 650, £25, 10 rex: Howes Clerk, Newbegin, 
everley. ; f 
Nov. 9 Sewerage Scheme, Marlboro, #00 E. Llewellyn Gwillim, Town Clerk, 
Wilts .. ae os 40 op Marlborough, 
Dec. .z New Schools, Welshpool .. #21 E. Jones, Solicitor, Welshpool. 
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Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—The Marischal College Hall 
Window has been completed and Mrs. Crawford 
performed the opening ceremony. The designs 
are by Mr. Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A. The 
upper shield of the light is in honour of 
“Alexander Irvine, E.A., 1629;”’ the lower 
shield ‘‘Gul. Jameson, 1632.” 

WITHIN the next week or so the new Bridge 
over the Dee at Maryculter will be completed. 
The only work yet to be finished is the cause- 
waying of the roadway. The estimated cost of 
the Bridge, which is built of steel girders sup- 
ported on granite piers, was about £5,200. The 
actual cost, including the necessary ground on 
the north side of the river, special boring for 
the foundations of the Bridge, special iron gates 
not in the original estimate, drainage works, 
&c., and engineer’s fees, will be about £5,600. 
The engineer for the Bridgeis Mr. James Barron. 

Next month the Queen will lay the 
Foundation Stone of New Mar Lodge. Her 
Majesty, who witnessed the destruction by 
fire of the last building, has taken great interest 
in the new structure, and when the plans were 
submitted to her suggested several alterations. 
The new Deeside residence of the Duke of Fife 
is to be built on the site of the one destroyed, 
but will be much larger than that previously 
erected by the Duke. It is to be two storeys 
high, with a verandah running round it. 


ANFIELD.—Designs for the Pulpit and the 
Font of St. Simon and St. Jude, Anfield, have 
been submitted and approved, and Messrs. 
Earp and Hobbs, of Lambeth and Manchester, 
have been entrusted with the order. The 
Pulpit, costing nearly £70, will be made of 
Caen stone, with marble pillars, and will be 
supported upon clustered columns of alabaster. 


ARBROATH,.—A new High School, in place of 
the former School erected about seventy years 
ago, wasrecently opened onasite at Kegstie Hill, 
extending to about seven acres. The School is 
a handsome erection, containing secondary, 
middle and fee-paying and grant-earning ele- 
mentary departments, with a department for 
Science and Art. The building was erected 
from designs by Messrs. Carver and Symon, 
Architects, Arbroath and Forfar. 


ArpGLASss.—The Parish Church has under- 
gone a complete restoration. The old flat 
ceiling and low-pitched roof have been removed, 
and a new open pitchpine roof has been 
substituted. The fine East Window has been 
considerably raised. Two new ‘Transept 
Windows have been put in. At the South 
Transept Entrance new oak doors have been 
added; also new inside doors at both South 
and West. The old Vestry at the bottom of 
the Church has been built up, and can now 
only be entered by a new door opening from 
the outside of the Church. Mr. E. N. Banks, 
C.E., of Belfast, has been the Architect, the 
work being carried out by Mr. John Apsley, 
contractor, of Belfast. 


AUCHTERTOOL, KIRKCALDY.—The Parish 
Church has been re-opened after extensive 
alterations, which included the removal of a 
Gallery, the reseating of the Church, the intro- 
duction of hot-water pipes, and the providing 
of communion and other Church furniture... A 
stained glass-window, by Messrs. Ballantyne & 
Gardiner, Edinburgh, has also been placed in 
the Church. 


BristoL.—After being closed for alterations, 
Cotham Wesleyan Chapel, Redland Road, was 
re-opened last week. The work of renovation 
and decoration has been carried out by Messrs. 
Thomas and Son, of the Triangle, Clifton, 
under the direction of Mr. Herbert J. Jones, 
Architect, Wellington Chambers, Bridge Street. 
Internally the walls of the Church and its 
approaches have been treated, in part, witha 
preparation of ‘‘ Duresco”’ and petrifying liquid. 


CAERLEON-UPON-USK.—Having been reno- 
vated and modernised the old Baptist Church 
was re-opened last week. The Church is one 
of the oldest in Monmouthshire, the first building 


being erectedin 1764. Theinterior of the building 
has been completely transformed at an outlay 
of £300. Four new windows have been added 
on the road side, which gives more light and 
effect to the Chapel. The front and north end 
Galleries have been removed, and the Organ 
Gallery extended. The pews are new, and the 
whole of the work has been carried out by Mr. 
G. Beacham, of Caerleon. 


Croypon.—The new Clock and Chimes, 
placed in the Tower of the Municipal Buildings 
now in course of erection at Croydon, have 
been put into operation. They have been erected 
by the Mayor, Mr. Alderman F. T. Edridge, 
J.P., at a cost of a thousand guineas, and pre- 
sented to the borough. The dials, which are 
four in number, measure Io ft. 6in. in diameter, 
and are visible for a distance of seven miles on 
the London and Brighton road. The bells, 
five in number, have an interesting history, 
inasmuch as the metal of which they are partly 
composed once formed part of the syren which 
did duty for many years on the Eddystone 
rock, the largest of the five weighing 2? tons. 


Denny.—The Commissioners of the Burgh 
of Denny and Dunipace recently held a special 
meeting to consider the offers for the drainage 
scheme—fourteen in all—and that of Messrs. 
Alexander Stark and Sons, Kilsyth, was 
accepted. It is estimated that the scheme will 
cost between £6,000 and £7,000, and the 
whole work is to be executed within six months 
of the signing of the contract. Messrs. Kyle, 
Dennison, and Frew, Glasgow, are the en- 
gineers. 


DroitwicH.—TIwo new Schools, erected by 
voluntary subscriptions, were opened on Friday, 
by Lord Hampton. The buildings comprise a 
new School in Winnett’s Lane, which has cost 
£1,300, a similar building in the Holloway, and 
alterations and extensions'to the Girls’ School 
at a cost of £1,500. The Architect was Mr. 
Sheppard. 


EDINBURGH.—It has been decided to cover in 
the Broughton Burn, a matter which, in one 
form or another, has been before the Corpora- 
tion for many years. The cost is estimated at 
£6,000, The work is to be done under the 
superintendence of the Burgh Engineer. The 
portion of the Broughton Burn which remains 
to be covered in extends from the rear of the 
Catholic Apostolic Church at the foot of 
Broughton Street as far as a point near the 
North Leith branch of the North British Rail- 
way Company, in the vicinity of Powderhall 
Station. Part of the contract is also to cover 
in the Gayfield Burn, so far as it runs open, 
from near the foot of Annandale Street to a 
point at the north-east corner of the grounds of 
Gayfield House, where it will join the Broughton 
Burn sewer. 


ExEeTER.— The Gallery at the west end 
of St. Stephen’s Church is to be removed, 
and the east window re-opened. Formerly 
there were in the side windows represen- 
tations of the four Evangelists, but, 
apparently, with the object of admitting 
more light, these were removed to the Tower 
window. In the east wall of the Church there 
is the framework of a large window, which is 
now blocked up with masonry. It is proposed 
to removed the brickwork, insert the figures of 
the four Evangelists, and fill up the Tower 
window with tinted glass. This will admit 
more light to the west end of the Church. The 
plans and specifications are in the hands of 
Mr. Hannaford. 


GLascow.—Owing to his appointment as 
Professor of Architecture in the Glasgow Tech- 
nical College, Mr. Charles Gourlay retires from 
his classes in the Evening High School at 
Glasgow, with the result that the appointment 
falls to Mr. David B. Dobson, three years his 
assistant there. Mr. Dobson understands, 
therefore, the working of the classes thoroughly, 
and has new schemes for successfully con- 
tinuing them at an increased advantage to the 
students. An interesting feature of the session 
will be a series of Monthly Class Visits. The 
opening introductory lecture will be delivered 
on Tuesday, the 17th of September, the enrol- 
ling being the previous evening. 


HornsEy.—The School Board has resolved 
toaccept the tender of Messrs. Kirk and Randall 
for the erection of a new School at Stroud 
Green, to accommodate 1350 children, at a cost 
of £26,768. The site has cost over £20,000, 
and each School place will cost in round figures 


£35: 


Huii.—The drainage of Withernsea, which 
has been carried out from the plans and under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Freeman, Son 
and Gaskell, Hull, isnow completed. The work 
has been carried out by Mr. B. Robinson, 
contractor, of Hull. 


MANSFIELD,—The erection of a new Church 
at Mansfield, to be known as St. Mark’s, will, 
it is anticipated, be commenced in the spring. 
Three plans have been carefully considered, and 
there is a unanimous opinion in favour of one 
which is designed to accommodate 500 persons. 
There is a Turret Tower to relieve the roof, the 
whole appearance being very different to the 
existing Churches in the town. The plans have 
been prepared by Mr. Temple Moore, of 
London, and they will be carried out if the 
building can be completed for the £4,000. 


MarGATE.—At a special meeting of Margate 
School Board, letters were read from the 
Education Department sanctioning the increased 
expenditure in connection with the building of 
the new Schools at Salmestone. Messrs. Hay- 
ward and Paramour are the contractors for 
carrying out the work, at a cost of £6,363. 


NETHERTHORPE.—The Church of St. Anne, 
Hoyle Street, has been re-opened, after having 
had {£200 spent in decorations, which were 
carried out under the direction of the Archi- 
tect, Mr. J. D. Webster. : 


NottTincHamM.—Messrs. W. E. Heazell and 
Sons and R. C. Sutton, Architects, have been~ 
engaged to inspect the Coppice site, and pre- | 
pare a report as to. its adaptability for the 
erection thereon of a Workhouse and Infirmary. 


OTTERY ST. MAry.—At Ottery St. Mary the 
Foundation Stone of a Church Institute has been 
laid. Some time since a suitable site was pur- 
chased, and Mr. Edward G. Warren, of Exeter, 
was instructed to prepare plans and specifica- 
tions. The result of a public tender was that 
a contract was entered into with Mr. Fred 
Williams, of Ottery, to carry out the first por- 
tion of the works. The new buildings will be 
of Queen Anne style, simply treated in red 
brickwork. They will consist of a main Hall 
60 ft. by 30ft., having a stage with Dressing- 
Rooms attached, and a separate entrance for 
artistes. In the front will be commodious Class- 
Rooms, Bagatelle Room, and two largelobbies on 
the main entrance, one of which will be used in 
common with the rooms in front. The interior 
of the Hall will be plainly treated, the roof 
being of open timbered construction, panelled 
between the principals, the flooring of wood 
block paving, and a 6 ft. wall dado around, with 
moulded picture rail above on one side. 


Princes Enp.—The Trustees of the Wes- 
leyan Chapel have accepted plans for new 
premises, which will involve an outlay of £550. 
The scheme includes the provision of a Sunday 
School at the rear of the Chapel, to accommo- 
date 275 children, and the cost of the building 
itself will be £388. Messrs. Whitehouse 
Brothers, Princes End, are the builders, and 
Mr. E. Pincher, of West Bromwich, is the 
Architect. 


RETFORD.—For the new Baths the contract 
of Messrs. Moorwood and Co., and Mr. 
Wilson, at £2,000, has been accepted by the 
Corporation. 


Ruy_.—A new Calvinistic Methodist Chapel 
is being erected in Warren Road, the Founda- 
tion Stone of which was laid last week. The 
present Chapel has become too small to accom- 
modate the worshippers. The site of the new 
building is in the same street, a few yards 
higher up. The building is in the Elizabethan 
style, and will seat about 600 people. The 
total cost is about £2,000. The Architect is 
Mr. Thomas Parry, J.P., of Colwyn Bay, and 
the contract has been let to Mr. Hugh Jones, 
builder, Rryl. 
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SramMForD.—For the work at the new Cattle 
Market, the tender of Mr. John Woolston, Stam- 
ford, being the lowest, was accepted. There was 
a large number of tenders, ranging from £7,470 
to £5,530. The estimated cost of the new 
Market, irrespective of the sewage arrange- 
ments, is £7,253. 


SoUTHAMPTON.—A new Grammar School is 
being built by Messrs. Playfair and Toole, from 
the designs of Mr. A. F. Gutteridge, and when 
completed will be one of the finest Institutions 
in the town. The Foundation Stone was laid 
last week, and the cost is estimated at £9,730. 


TivERTON.—The Tiverton Town Council and 
Rural District Council have under considera- 
tion, the purchase of three acres of land about 
two miles from the town, with ample water 
supply, to erect thereon an Isolation Hospital 
for 18 cases and two private patients. Including 
a Disinfecting Chamber, the estimated cost is 
£3,600. The plans have been prepared by the 
borough surveyor, Mr. Siddall. 

TONBRIDGE.—A recommendation in favour of 
erecting a new building for Technical Educa- 
tion and Free Library purposes has been adopted 
by the Urban Council, the estimated cost being 


£4,500. 


TruRo.—Three tenders were sent in for the 
erection of a Boys’ School in connection with 
St. Paul’s Church, Truro, viz., James Julian, 
Truro, £1,938; White and Thomas, Camborne, 
£1,830; and John Colliver, Truro, £1,695. The 
Committee has accepted Mr. Colliver’s tender. 
It is hoped the building will be completed by 
the end of June next. 


PortsmMouTH. — Building operations have 
commenced at the Edinburgh Road Congrega- 
tional Church, from plans of Mr. C. W. Bevis, 
of Southsea. The total cost is estimated at 
£2,000. The contract for the building of the 
first instalment—the Schoolroom—has been 
placed with Mr. J. Dugan, of Prince George’s 
Street. Accommodation will be provided for 
about 400 worshippers, and the contract is to 
be completed by the end of the year. 


SELLACK.—The Foundation Stone of the 
Suspension Bridge was laid by Mrs. Gertrude 
Ley, of Sellack Vicarage. The stone was placed 
in the main abutment on the south side, facing 
the river, and bore the following inscription : 
‘“Tothe honour of God. The lasting union of 
these parishes. The use of all. Aa p, 1895.” 
Mr. Ernest Davies is the Architect. 


WINSON GREEN.—A building which is to 
serve the purpose of a social and religious 
Institute at Winson Green, was opened last 
week. It occupies a site at the junction of 
Lodge Road and Lees Street, and has been 
erected and furnished at a cost of £3,500, 
exclusive of £350 paid for the site. It com- 
prises two storeys, the ground floor being 
mainly occupied by a spacious room. On the 
second storey is a Mission Hall, which will 
seat about seven hundred persons, and there 
are Class Rooms and other apartments in 
which the social side of the movement may be 
carried on. The Architect of the building was 
Mr. Alfred Holt, Leamington, and the builders 
were Messrs. Gowing and Ingram, of Balsall 
Heath. 


Wistantow.—The Parish Church has been 
opened after restoration. The improvements 
comprise building a new Vestry and Organ 
Chamber, partially reseating the body of the 
Church, making improvements to the Organ, 
restoring the old oak perpendicular roof of the 
Nave, re-colouring the inside walls and roofs of 
the building throughout, making anew Dormer 
Window in the Chancel, and various other 
small additions and alterations. The Architect 
is Mr. A. Lloyd Oswell. The Church, which 
is a very fine old cruciform building, has a 
Norman doorway (an exceptionally good 
example with figure-heads and tooth ornament) 
built probably about 1160 a.p., and also a 
Norman Font. Till lately the Organ stood in 
the Chancel, which it very much blocked up; 
the effect of putting it into a chamber has been 
to exhibit the fine proportions of the old 


Chancel and the beautiful encaustic pavement. 
It seems strange that a Church ot this size 
should never have hada Vestry. There appears, 
however, to be no trace of one ever having 
existed. The roof, which is spoken of in 
Murray’s ‘‘ Handbook to Shropshire’’ as being 
particularly worthy of notice, was probably put 
up in the fifteenth century, replacing an older 
one. The Chancel seems to have been once 
divided off by a carved oak Rood Screen, as the 
niches in the pillars at the side show where it 
was fastened. Until such time as means are 
forthcoming for erecting a proper Screen a 
light wooden one has been put up. 


YsTRAD RHoNDDA.—The new Church at this 
place, which is dedicated to St. Stephen, will, 
when completed, accommodate 600. The con- 
tract has been given to Messrs. A. J. Howell, 
Cardiff, for about £3,000, the Architect being 
Mr. Bruce Vaughan. 


WE are requested to announce that Messrs. 
Archer and Hooper, Architects, of 14, Sack- 
ville-street, Piccadilly, W., will shortly be 
found at Amberley House, Norfolk - street, 
Strand. 


Correspondence. 


CREDIT WHERE CREDIT IS DUE. 
To the Editov of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


S1r,—Allow me to thank you for the flattering 
review of Mr. John Black’s Manual for Gas 
fitters, now in its second edition. This may 
appear strange, but although Mr. Black’s name 
is on the title page as the author, he did not 
write a single line of the book, nor did he pass 
a single page for press, the whole of it being 
done by me, and had it not been that Mr. 
Black had got the contract from Crosby 
Lockwood and Co., my name would have 
appeared as part author, as itshould have done. 
Although I have got but the slightest credit for 
this work, I none the less like to see it favourably 
reviewed. If you in any way doubt my state- 
ments, you can get confirmation thereof.—I am, 
Sir, Yours, 

Wm. Norman Brown, 
Hornsey, N. 


DOT AND DASH SKETCHING, 
To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


S1r,—I have read, with very much pleasure, 
your article ‘‘Sketching Tours’’ in last week’s 
journaland I think yourremarkson the prevailing 
‘‘Dot and Dash” style of illustration well worth 
the attention of Architectural draughtsmen, 
many of whom seem to be captivated by the 
tricky sparkle and effect got by patches of 
coal black bricks and unreal light and shadow. 
The first bit of praciice drawing I had to do 
when I became an Architect’s apprentice, 30 
years ago, was a large scale drawing of the 
Tuscan Order, and it was strongly impressed 
upon me that the lines were to be inked in 
clean and sharp as if engraved, that the shadows 
should be properly projected and put in with 
repeated washes of China ink, after the manner 
described by Mr. Gildard in his paper on ‘‘ Some 
Old Glasgow Architects,”’ but it would seem 
as if ideas of draughtsmanship are now com- 
pletely altered. 

Next bench to me at the School of Art, in 
those early days, was a lithographic draughts- 
man whose master turned out lithos of Scriptural 
subjects, which sold largely among the artisan 
classes and the employer’s constant instruction 
to his draughtsman was “Put in plenty of 


black.’”’ Are we not becoming just as much 
mannered in our style of Architectural 
drawing ? 


My old master impressed his apprentices 
with the necessity of designing work so that it 
should be a pleasure to beholders for all time. 
Now-a-days novelty seems to be the great aim 
with many Architects and every sense of pro- 
portion is sacrificed to this end. In fact, 
Architecture has become a species of millinery 
in stone, a thing to be looked upon as quite 
‘‘Chic”’ this year and laughed at the next. 

W. Dz. 
Leeds. 


SPECIAL PATENT LIST. 


Prepared for THe BuitpeErs’ JourNAL by Mr. 
J. G. Lorrain, M.Inst.E.E., M.I.Mech.E., 
Chartered Patent Agent, Norfolk House, 
Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


APPLICATIONS. 
Applications for Letters Patent have been filed as follows :— 


. , August 19. 
Ventilating and other apparatus, 
; August 20. 
W. Mills. Holding window-sash 
_ shaking thereof. 

O. R. Fischer. Fasteners for roller blinds. 
August 22, 
P. Purcell. Improvements in doors, windows and the like, 
J. P. E. Proud. Furniture castors and like articles. 
J. Abbott. A combined safety valve and water tap. 
August 24. 
Apparatus for locking or securing doors and 


15,509 M. Pellet. 


15,614 
15,635 


frames and preventing 


15,782 
15,814 
15,821 


J. Prestwich. 
the like. 
T. Pilkington and E. Bolton, Apparatus for the prevention 

of sewer gas or other obnoxious smells arising from grids or 
sewers. 
W. Evans. 


15,904 
15,908 


15,919 Improvements in draught excluders for doors. 


ABSTRACTS OF NEW INVENTIONS. 


Specifications of the following applications, abstracts of which are 
given, have been published, and copies may be obtained at the price 
of 1s. each, post free, on application to the above address. These 
patent applications are still open to opposition (see Section 6 of the 
“Patentee’s Handbook,” which may be obtained, post free, on 
application to the above address). Persons interested in opposing 
the grant of Letters Patent on any of these applications, must take 
the necessary steps on or before 7th October, 1895. 


A. GOUGH, UPPER HOLLOWAY. 
‘Improvements in window blind appliances.” No. 16,972, dated 
6th September, 1894. In this invention the bearing surface of the 
bracket is made of spring steel, so as to act like a band brake on the 
roller. There are two claims. 


J. KENNEDY, EDINBURGH. 


*“An improved window fastener.” No. 17,797, dated 13th Sep 
tember, 1894. In this fastener two bolts, arranged one above the 
other, are actuated by a T shaped lever in such manner that when 
the upper is moved forward the lower is withdrawn, and wice versa. 
These bolts engage with retaining stops on a vertical grooved strip. 
At the bottom of the strip is a hanging catch which engages the lower 
bolt when the sashes are closed. There are two claims. 


C. MUSKER & A. MUSKER, BOOTLE. 

“Improvements in or connected with machinery for making paving 
or building slabs or blocks, and other pressed articles.” No. 17,868, 
dated, 2oth September, 1894. A machine manufactured under this 
invention comprises a hydraulic press, having a main pressing ram or 
rams, mechanically operated moulds for receiving and holding the 
material whilst being pressed, means for operating the said moulds 
and devices for discharging the said pressed articles after production 
There are eight clairns. 


W. A. GILL, LONDON, and P. E. AYTON, BIRMINGHAM. 


“‘Improvements in door springs and checks.” No 18,700, dated 
3rd October, 1894. This invention relates to door springs, door checks 
and combined door springs and checks. Various devices are referred 
to in the specification, combinations of which constitute the invention. 
There are four claims. 


G, McCARTHY, LONDON. 


‘A new or improved combined rose and fastening for door and 
other handles.” No. 18,840, dated 4th October, 1894. This invention 
consists in making the rose of a door handle in two segmental halves. 
The roses are dished at the centre and flat towards the outer end for 
attachment to the door. The edges of the two segments overlap and 
at the overlapping parts the screw holes of one segment coincide 
with those of the other, so that when the screws are inserted so as to 
screw the rose to the door the two segments are attached so as to 
form a rose resembling that of ordinary form. There are two claims. 


H. JOHN, ERFURT, GERMANY. 

“Improvements in and connected with chimney cowls.” No. 
25,291, dated 29th December, 1894. This specification describes a 
cowl comprising the following parts: a divided or split flexible 
chimney tube, designed to be inserted in the top of the chimney, a 
suction cone with wind vanes, a spindle foot or support rivetted to 
the suction cone and replacably attached to the chimney tube by 
screws, a spindle and a rotary hood. There are four claims. 


R. W. BARKER, LONDON. 


“Improvements in venetian blinds.” No. 25,369, dated 31st Decem- 
ber, 1894. This invention consists of improvements in venetian 
blind apparatus whereby a cord and roller for raising and lowering 
the slats, and a stop device for holding the slats in position may be 
utilized better than at present. It also consists of improved rocking 
bar apparatus for opening and closing the slats and of other minor 
details. There are fifteen claims. 


FE De LA SAUCE, BERLIN. 

““Tmprovements in metal window frames and sashes.” No, 12,064, 
dated 21st June, 1895. This invention consists of window frames or 
sashes having metal bars provided with cut out flaps serving as 
supports for the panes of glass and with holes for the insertion of 
fixing pegs. There is one claim. 


A. MOULART, PARIS. 

“An electrical protected locking or fastening device for doors 
or the like.” No. 12,545, dated 8th June, 1895. This invention 
consists of a locking device, fitted with an electric contact, serving to 
close the circuit through an alarm when operated. There is one 
claim, 


THE PATENTEES’ HANDBOOK, by J. G. LORRAIN, M.Inst.E.E., 
M.1.Mech.E., Chartered Patent Agent, gives full information and 
advice to intending Patentees. Sent post free on application to 
Mr. J. G. LORRAIN, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, Strand 
London, W.C. 


Ar Tiverton Town Council, on Wednesday, 
the report of the Special Committee on the 
Isolation Hospital was unanimously adopted. 
The entire cost of the site, building, &c., will 
be about £4,000. 

THE repairs to the roof of the Parish Church 
of Alburgh are being carried out by Mr. John 
Mobbs, builder. It will be remembered that a 
large pinnacle from the tower fell on the roof, 
doing considerable damage, during the recent 
gale. 

We hear that the work on a railway now 
building up the Elk River Valley, South 
Carolina, is being seriously hindered by the 
presence of rattlesnakes in such numbers that 
the workmen are in constant danger of being 
bitten. Already there have been no fewer than 
ten bitten, two cases proving fatal. 


“Wards for acute cases. 
ing accommodation for nurses—a serious omis-- | 
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COMPETITION DESIGNS FOR A 
COTTAGE HOSPITAL. 


THE ASSESSOR’S AWARD. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


Sir,—I have carefully examined the nineteen 
sets of designs sent in for this Competition, and 
compared them with the Rules laid down. 
With few exceptions, I think the designs are 
very poor—indeed, in some cases, showing the 
negation of all Art. Others show a lack of the 
most elementary knowledge of Hospital plan- 
ning; and the worst I can wish some of the 
competitors is that they might have to be laid 
up in the Wards they have designed, 

One author—' Forward ’’—places beds im- 
mediately backing on to windows, the sills of 
which are three feet from the ground, and has 
one bed, not only with a window at its head, 
but a window on each side of it, while his only 
fireplace is close to the door, in such a position 
as would ensure the fire continually smoking, and 
would prevent its acting as an exhaust venti- 
lator to remove heavy gases from the floor. In 
many of the designs the Wards have no cross 
ventilation, and in some no means of getting 
foul air from the corners of the rooms. 

Many of the competitors have entirely for- 
gotten to provide a Mortuary or a Laundry ; and, 
in some cases wherea Laundry is provided, it is 
of such ridiculous dimensions as to be useless. 
For instance, ‘‘ Light and Air,’ has a Wash- 
house 6 feet by 4 feet 6, in which, presumably, 
all laundry work for twelve sick patients and 
the considerable staff has to be performed. 

A grave defect in many of the designs is that 
the windows of the Wards do not extend up to 
the ceiling. The heads of some are four feet— 
and in one design as much as seven feet—below 
the ceiling, so that no sunlight or direct current 
of air can ever cleanse the upper portions of the 
Wards. Were a serious case of infection to get 
into such a Ward, it is very doubtful if its 
effects could ever be removed. 

I note that the floor space given to the beds 
varies very considerably. One competitor has 
but 60 square feet per bed ; another has 312. 
For the worst cases of infectious disease‘about 
200 feet is considered ample; but a Cottage 
Hospital of the character suggested is not in- 
tended for infectious diseases, and a very much 
smaller area per bed would be adequate. : 

The best of all the designs submitted, in my 
opinion, is that by ‘‘ Union Jack.” Externally 
it is simple and dignified. Its defects are that 
the corridors are dark, and the sanitary acces- 
sories are embodied in the block, instead of 
being treated as an excrescence, connected by 
a cross ventilated Lobby. Were they so treated, 
and attached to the outer ends of the Wards 
(as has been done in the design by ‘‘ Darroch’’) 
the plan would be much improved.. ‘ Union 
Jack’ has properly provided two single-bed 
i do rot see any sleep- 


sion. 

Next in merit is, I think, the plan by 
‘‘Darroch,” so far as the accommodation for 
patients is concerned; but a Basement Wash- 
house ought to be altogether inadmissible. The 
planning of the Administrative Block is not at 
all satisfactory, and the Convalescent Room 
ought to be kept entirely away from the admi- 
nistration. 

The design by ‘‘ Thomo”’ provides an Infec- 
tious Ward, but such a Ward should be entirely 
detached from the main building. 

The question of cost is one difficult to deter- 
mine, because ‘‘a country town” is, of course, 
a very indefinite locality. I should not, how- 
ever, myself think it possible to build a Hos- 
pital such as designed by ‘‘ Union Jack” or 
“Darroch”’ for £3,000, and I doubt if there are 
many localities in England where £3,000 would 
be adequate for such a Hospital as is desired. 
The ruling principle in Hospital design should, 
of course, be to make those provisions which 
Medical Science requires for the healing, in the 
shortest possible time, of disease—and, given 
that there is no extravagance on purely orna- 
mental features, the building should be erected 
to attain this end, irrespective of cost. 

: Epwin T. Hatt. 
5th Sept., 1895. 


It was our very unpleasant duty, in asking 
Mr. Hall to give his opinion upon the drawings 


submitted by the competitors, to apologise to 
him for sending him such wretched work, and 
we now feel it necessary to withhold all awards 
in the competition, contenting ourselves with 
the publishing of Mr. Hall’s report for the 
benefit of the authors of the several designs 
mentioned by him. 
THE EDITOR. 


Trade and Crait. 


ANOTHER STRIKE ENDS. 

The masons’ strike at Harrogate, which 

has lasted for some sixteen weeks, has been 

concluded. The men asked for an advance 

from 8d. to gd. an hour. The employers have 
now conceded the full advance asked for. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR LIGHT RAILWAYS. 


Mr. H. Levetus, who presided at a meeting 
of the members of the Milner’s Portable 
Electric Battery Syndicate held recently, con- 
gratulated the shareholders on having made a 
splendid speculation. What had been asserted 
by scientists to be impossible had been accom- 
plished. Asa substitute for zinc they used a 
material which only cost one-twentieth the 
price; and by means of an automatic circula- 
tory system they did away entirely with polari- 
sation. The cost of the electrical energy pro- 
duced by the battery would not exceed 6d. 
per Board of Trade unit or 4d. per horse- 
power per hour. This electrical horse could 
run for ten hours without refreshment, and 
take its next meal in ten minutes. By this 
invention the need of light railways was entirely 
done away with. Every farmer could have his 
own produce-wagon and take it along the 
roads at the highest rate of speed allowed by 
the authorities, at a cost of 4d. per hour per 
horse load. A battery could be supplied large 
enough to light a Cathedral or small enough to 
carry in the hand as a Bedroom candle. The 
Company hopes soon to exhibit a horseless 
carriage and electric lighting with Milner 
batteries. 


A NEW RAILWAY. 


The first sod of the Barnstaple and Lynton 
Railway will be cut on the 17th inst. The 
construction of this important line, which will 
bring these twin sea-side resorts into railway 
communication with the rest of England, is to 


‘| be completed in two years. 


SCOTTISH BUILDING TRADES’ FEDERATION. 


The first meeting of the Executive of the 
recently formed Scottish Building Trades’ 
Federation has been held in the rooms of the 
Building Trades’ Exchange, Glasgow. Mr. 
David Heron, builder, Edinburgh, President, 
in the chair. Members were present from all 
parts of the country. Mr. James L. Selkirk, 
C.A.. was elected secretary and treasurer. 
Arrangements were made for securing the 
affiliation of all trade associations throughout 
the country connected with the various 
branches of the building trade, and also for 
forming local associations where these did not 
at present exist. The annual meeting of the 
Federation was fixed to take place in Glasgow 
on October 23rd. 


COST OF A WAR VESSEL. 


Few people realise the cost and size of a war 
vessel of the Magnificent class, which is just 
approaching completion in the Chatham Dock- 
yard. The weight is 14,900 tons, and when 
completed, will have cost close upon a million 
pounds. The fabric itself weighs 6,000 tons ; 
there are 3,000 tons of armour; the engines 
weigh about 1,300 tons ; there will be goo tons 
of coal, though the bunkers will be capable of 
carrying 1,400 tons; and the stores, men and 
equipment will make another 1,oootons. Some 
of the armour plates which skirt certain parts 
of the ship for protective purposes cost as 
much as £2,000 a piece; indeed, £320,000 is 
being spent for armour plates alone. 


NO MORE PAINT BRUSHES. 

Painting by machinery, practised on a large 
scale for the first time in connection with the 
Mammoth Exposition Buildings at Chicago, in 
the United States, in 1893, has become an every- 
day accomplishment, and painting machines 


are now regularly purchasable articles. For 


several years previous to the inentioned use, at — 


Chicago, of ordinary garden hose and spraying 
nozzle outfits, by means of which the immense 
areas of wall space in the fair buildings were 
coated with paint and kalsomine, a substantially 
similar plan has been, and still is, followed at 
some of the American railroad shops for paint- 
ing shop walls, freight cars, and the like, but 
the appliances there used, though very service- 
able and time-saving, were ‘‘ home made,” and 
could scarcely be considered as articles of 
commerce. Now, however, the intending user 
of a painting machine need no longer resort to 
a makeshift apparatus, but can buy it in the 
open market, in various sizes and forms, just as 
he would buy any other standard piece of 
machinery. : 


EXTENSIVE WORKS. 


The great scheme of alterations and improve- 
ments at Bamburgh Castle, instituted by the 
new proprietor, Lord Armstrong, is progressing 
satisfactorily. As many as 120 workmen are 
engaged upon the work, which is personally 
superintended from time to time by Lord 
Armstrong himself, despite the fact that he is 
over 80 years of age. The workmen are at 
present busy on the new Kitchens, Outhouses 
and Stables, a fine new drive, and an under- 
ground passage leading from the kitchens to 
other parts of King Ina’s once impregnable 
fortress. The scheme in its entirety will not be 
completed for some years. Lord Armstrong is 
also engaged in the erection of Almshouses on 
his Craigside estate at Rothbury. 


THE ‘‘ FAIR WAGES’’ MOVEMENT IN DURHAM. 


At the monthly ‘meeting of the Durham 
Trade and Labour Council, the chief item for 
discussion was the proposed new County 
Council Offices. The Secretary was authorised 
to write to the Trade Councils in Stockton, 
Hartlepool, Sunderland, Shields, Jarrow, 
Newcastle, Darlington, and other places in the 
county of Durham, asking support to a resolu- 
tion, which is intended to be sent to the 


/ 


Chairman of the County Council, asking ‘‘that . 


a clause be inserted in the specifications pro- 
hibiting the sub-letting of any part of the work 


of the proposed new County Council Offices, — 


and that the various trades be paid the Trades 
Union rate of wages in the city of Durham.”’ 
The following report was made as to the state 
of trade in the district :—‘‘ Railway servants, 
very good; joiners, fair ; 
masons, good ; and printers, moderate.”’ 


LOCOMOTIVES FOR JAPAN, 


As recently anticipated, a large number of 
orders for steel material and work from the 
Japanese are now being placed in England. 
No less than £230,000 worth of railway loco- 
motives have just been ordered through a well- 
known house in the City, and it is certain that the 
demand for armour-plates and general steel 


frame-work for the five large warships just. 


booked on the Clyde will give a considerable 
impetus to British trade. 


DEATH OF MR. RALPH TWEDDELL, 


The death has occurred, at his home in Kent, 
of Mr. Ralph H. Tweddell, who was very well 
known in engineering circles, having, by. the 
application of hydraulic power to the construc- 
tion of boilers, made it possible to generate 
steam of the higher pressures required for com- 
pound, triple, and quadruple expansion engines. 
His system has since 1878 been very largely 
used, and it is safe to say that there is now no 
Clyde marine works withoutat least oneTweddell 
riveter. He died of an aneurism, the result of 
a fall when hunting some years ago. He was 
only*52 years of age. 


A HEAVY FINE. 
At the Greenwich Police Court, on Thursday, 


tailors, moderate ;_ 


Messrs. Maudslay, Sons, and Field, the well- - 


known firm of engineers, were fined £50 and 
costs for failing to provide fencing round 
certain machinery, whereby an employé named 
Hackman was killed. Deceased was caught in 
the cogwheels of a sheering-machine left un- 
guarded, but on behalf of the firm it was ex- 
plained that the protection had been tem- 


porarily removed while the machine was being 


repaired, and_had not been replaced. 
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Ir has become customary | Building. They bring the sheer cruelty of | big work. They are astonished when this 


ape pees mu to distrust Architects’ esti- 
Architects. mates, and a curious thing 
happens whenever an Architect of eminence 
acts as Assessor in a competition. 
The Assessor cannot convince himself { 
that the designs could be executed at 
the price. Even the Selected Design 
rarely shares a better fate; in the 


attitude of Philosophic Doubt; he 
can see “approximately” that the 
thing could be done, given certain 
favour able conditions—the near 
presence of building material and 
so forth. Thus the whole of the 
estimating by. Architects is dis- 


County Council, allows for extras 
and discrepancies. Price limits are, 
to our mind, the curse of all self- 
respecting and self-evident Archi- 
tecture. They restrain every flight 
of fancy ; they blast every breath of 
genuine feeling ; they sterilise every 
dormant germ capable of original 
conception; they warp the very 
drawing-boards upon our desks. 
The best men who can_ afford 
to be independent—but there are 
“best” men who cannot so afford— 


will not work down to a price; 
at any rate they insist upon a 
certain financial elasticity; the 
whole perspective of Artistic 


possibility must not be shut out. 
Such have passed- the Rubicon 
between the Realism of bread and 
cheese, and the chef-d'wuvre of Art. 
But what of the rest? We cannot 
see much hope of honest, brave and 
useful estimating, until such time 
that Architects need not fear they 
will lose their commissions if they 
put in their best work. And we 


head in such matters—the County 
Councils, the Corporations, the all 
conditions of Commissioners and the 
Asylum Boards—if we want liberty 
for Architecture and fearless frank 
finance. They must not “always 
accept the lowest,” but rather one of the 
‘any tenders,” they must give both Archi- 
tect and Builder his chance. These official 
bodies know nothing about the Art of 


Commercialism into all their Architectural 


transactions: What sizeisathing ? What is 
worth ? 


it Cannot the same amount be 


HOTEL DE DUVAL, CAEN, NORMANDY. 


made “to do?” Cannot. it 
that despicable word—-something else? and | 
so on. They interfere at wrong moments, 
with wrong ideas, during the progress of a 


“ include’”’— 


throws the existing charges “out of scale,” 
and by generally philandering, interfering, 
meddling and muddling, they bewilder the 
Architect and make the Builder 
reckless. We are roused to say 
this by the keen controversy that has 


arisen, anent the enlargement of an 


Asylum over which the Chester 
County Council has control. It 
seems to us very much a case in 


point. The Architects, Messrs. Gray- 
son and Ould, having been called 
to account, have explained how it 
is that the tender of Messrs. Jones 
and: Sons, builders, of Liverpool, 
exceeded, by close upon twenty 
thousand pounds, the original Archi- 
tects’ estimate. To begin with, after 
considerable haggling, the builders 
have been pulled down to the tune 
of £7,000; a few further reductions 
have been made, and the Committee 
now ask for £11,000, making 
£91,000 in all. The Architects state 
that the brickwork alone has cost 
£4,000 extra; a rise of wages had 
increased the surcharging, and addi- 
tional foundations knocked a_ hole 
into another £1,500. Now all this 
means that someone or somebody, 
or everybody, has been guilty of a 
great deal of bungling. We believe 
a certain Alderman Beeley gave the 
case against Architects and Builders 
away when he “reminded them that 
they had accepted the /owest tender.” 
The “lowest tender” is the root of 
all evil and the ruin of all Architec- 
ture. How a corporate or other 
body or private individual can ex- 
pect to obtain the best of all possible 
buildings at the lowest of rock- 
bottom prices, is calculated to kill 
—as an equation—the notorious 
Philadelphia lawyer. One solution 
only, and it is the only possible 
solution, presents itself. Official 
bodies should drop out of their 
vocabulary the word “lowest.” A 
low tender, if possible; in all cases 
a righteous and a just tender, but 
obtained honestly and above board without 
suppression, on the one hand, or false 
economy. By all means let us have more 
independence among Architects. 
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STRANGE FINDS NEAR OBAN. 


Wuat A REFUSE HEAP YIELDED. 


BOUT three and a-half miles south-west 
from Oban there is a small bay named 

Port Lathaich. A rocky tongue of land 
shields this small opening on its north side, and 
at the neck of the peninsula stands Dun 
Fheurain, which has recently come into pro- 
minence on account of an interesting discovery 
made some time ago round its base of a very 
large refuse heap, from which have been ob- 
tained a great number of curious remains, some 
of them probably pre-historic. The whole of 
the district of Lorne, which has Oban for its 
centre, has frequently furnished many objects 
of great antiquarian interest ; but of all recent 
finds the Dun Fheurain refuse heapis indubitably 
the chief. Its discovery, as in the case of most 
‘ similar discoveries, was accidental. We had 
ang opportunity the other day of examining 
the Dun Fheurain finds, which are now 
at Gallanach. Some of the finds had not 
been returned from Edinburgh, whither they 
had been sent for examination, when we were 
at Gallanach, but those we saw were of a very 
interesting nature. The greater part of them 
clearly belong to a remote age. There were 
several boxes containing bones and portions of 
the antlers of deer. No human bones have as 
yet been found, though many years ago, when 
the present road was being made, two human 
skeletons were unearthed not far from Dun 


Fheurain. These were re-deposited in a 
crevice of the rock by the roadside. It is 
very apparent, in looking over the finds, 


that they belong to widely different dates. 
The shells, of which there was a large 
quantity mixed with the débris, need not 
necessarily be referred to a very remote period 
(though probably the greater portion of them 
are sold as the horn pins and needles found), 
because until quite recent times shell fish in 
winter was a staple article of food with many of 
the people along the western mainland and 
insular coasts of Scotland. A portion of the 
finds may be assigned without much doubt to 
the period of the Vikings. Belonging to this 
age, probably, are a couple of what have evi- 
dently been stamps, and both of which give 
upon wax an impression so clear and distinct 
that they might serve for the same purpose 
to-day. Both the stamps are cut out of bone, 
and probably were used to make impressions 
on clay, which were to form a mould for 
casting some of the Viking metal work. The 
figure on the smaller stamp is cut on one of the 
ends of the bone, which is about the thickness 
of an ordinary lead pencil, and three inches in 
length, and consists of a St. George’s Cross 
with a pellet or small semi-globular protuber- 
ance in each of the four angles. The second 
stamp is also of bone, and is the more interest- 
ing of the two. The epiphysis on the end of the 
humerus of some small animal has been 
utilised, and has made upon it some cuts, sharp 
and distinct, so that there has been formed a 
couple of Maltese crosses—the second being an 
exact reproduction of the first, andin immediate 
juxtaposition to it. There are also two charm 
stones. The one is about the size of a hen’s 
egg, of a creamy colour, and extremely heavy 
for its bulk. The other is circular in shape, 
brown in colour, fine in grain, and has been 
polished smooth, except where two or three 
natural depressions have not been totally 
effaced. This stone measures two inches in 
circumference, and is one-eighth of an inch 
thick. Of querns, whole stones, and portions, 
we were shown a number which were found, 
and special attention was drawn to one which 
had, when discovered in situ, a ‘‘ washer”’ 
stone between the wpper and nether stones. 
Several pieces of iron, much rusted, were 
unearthed. It would now be difficult to say 
what these bits of iron may have been parts of, 
so much are they oxidised. The implements 
of bronze, however, leave no manner of doubt 
as to their use. There are two of them. One 
is a ring of bronze wire. The ends are not 
soldered and do not quite approximate. The 
pin measures 3 in. in length, and at its head 
the wire is bent in a most artistic and work- 
manlike manner into the ring shape. No 
soldering has been used, the ring of the pin 
being left open at its neck. A pin of horn, 


18 in. in length, is most beautifully formed 
with globular head. Twoneedles of horn, each 
with circular ‘‘eyes"’ at the blunt extremity, 
and a double pointed needle, also of horn, with 
an ‘‘eye” in its centre where its body is 
thickest, are well preserved. There is also a 
well made comb of horn with three teeth 4 in. 
in length. The bones of animals were found in 
great abundance, and from the size of many of 
these it is apparent that the animals to which 
they belonged must have been considerably 
larger than those we know of the same type. 
Of teeth there was a great abundance, and 
these like the bones, had belonged chiefly to 
the ox, sheep, and horse, the red and roe deer, 
the bear, and the wolf. There are several 
tusks of wild boars—one measures 3# in. along 
its broken curve, and about an inch across at 
its thickest part; and another measures 5 in. 
along its broken curve, and a little over an 
inch across its thickest part. 


KEYSTONES. 


DEVONSHIRE LynTON is to have its railway 
and probably, in due course, a pier and 
bandstand and bathing machines. It seems 
very unfortunate. The quaint little town has 
long been celebrated for its picturesque beauty 
and the absence of the cheap excursionist. The 
coaches, which are the sole means of land 
conveyance thither, drive over some of the 
wildest parts of Exmoor; and though the ups 
and downs of the steepest hills are rather 
terrifying to nervous passengers, the tourist is 
amply repaid by the wonderful sea and moor 
pictures that are alternately presented to his 
view. But this is all to be changed. So much 
the worse for Lynton. 

Tue new Bridge over the Rother at Coulter- 
shaw Mill, Petworth is now complete, and the 
County Surveyor and the Contractor have 
achieved the work in a short space of time, and 
with the minimum amount of inconvenience to 
the travelling public. The temporary Bridge 
has been a success in every way, and although 
notices were placed in the cross roads, warning 
carters that the Bridge was not for heavy 
traffic, hardly a van has been diverted, as it 
was found that the temporary structure, com- 
prised of old railway sleepers, took heavy 
timber trolleys without the least danger. 

Messrs. Dicx, KERR AND Co., the contractors 
who are carrying out the extension of the 
Cable Tramway from its present terminus on 
Brixton Hill to the Public Library at Streatham, 
expect to have their work finished and the new 
line at work in about a month. An indication 
of the success of this traction system is 
afforded in the fact that the Corporation of 
Edinburgh, who is now owner of all the 
tramways, has just decided in favour of the 
cable for the whole of its system, comprising 
some eighteen miles of line. 

WE learn that a largely attended public meet- 
ing of ratepayers and owners has been held 
at the Town Hall, Rhyl, for the purpose of 
protesting against the rebuilding of the Royal 
Alexandra Hospital on the present site on the 
Promenade. The foundation stone of the new 
building was laid by the Princess of Wales in 
July last year, but building operations have not 
yet been commenced. 

WE are informed that the Corporation of 
Carlisle has decided to purchase an extensive 
block of old property in Caldewgate at a cost of 
about £12,000, in order to pull it down and 
widen Bridge Street and improve:the approach 
to Church Street, the main thoroughfare in 
Caldewgate. It is also decided to pull down 
a block of ancient property called Glovers 
Row, near the Town Hall, which was bought 
at a cost of about £10,000. 

Tue Works Committee of the Edinburgh 
and District Water Trust has opened the 
tenders for Contract No. 1 of the Talla Water 
Scheme. There are in all eighteen tenders, 
varying from about £50,000 to £70,000, and 
five of the lowest have been remitted to the 
Engineer to examine and report upon. 

THE Foundation Stone of a new Roman 
Catholic Church for Balsall Heath was laid on 
Thursday by the Right Rev. Bishop Ilsley. 
The site is in George Street, and the building, 
which will accommodate about 400 worshippers, 
will cost about £3,500. 

A Knox Statue is to be erected in the Quad- 
rangle of the Free Church College, Edinburgh. 
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THE PAVING OF OUR LARGE 
TOWNS. 


T the recent meeting of the Aberdeen 
Town Council the question of Tar- 
Macadam paving was fully discussed 

and facts were brought forward of great interest. 
It was stated that Belfast has 11 miles of 
granite-paved streets, 100 miles pebble-paved, 50 
miles of ordinary macadam, and notar. The 
watering of the streets takes place from three to 
five timesa day. About 57 men are employed 
watering in summer, and 224 in cleaning the 
streets, the number of cleaners being increased 
in winter to 270. Salt is used by the Tramway. 
Company, and it is sometimes used even on 
footpaths. In Birkenhead there are 2 miles of 
granite paving, a certain amount of wood, fully 
7 miles of boulder paving, 674 miles of ordinary 
macadam, and here there are 13 miles of tar 
macadam. The watering of the streets takes 
place twice a day. In this case 15 men are 
employed in the watering of the streets, and 
44 men in the cleaning—a number which is 
increased in the winter to about 50. The 
salting on tramway lines is also allowed in 
Birkenhead. Then we come to the large town 
of Birmingham. Here there is 23 miles of 
granite paving, 6 miles of wood paving, and 
about 220 miles of ordinary macadam. The 
borough surveyor looks after the watering and 
cleaning of the streets, and employs in this 
work 303 men and 22 boys. Watering takes 
place two or three times a day in the city, 


and once or twice in the out districts. The 
Tramway Companies are not allowed to 
put salt on the streets, and in this 
case the occupiers clear the pavements. 


Bournemouth uses only one kind of material 
for street paving—ordinary macadam, of which 
there is 55 miles. Watering takes place two or 
three times a day. In this case the Local 
Authority and occupiers join in clearing the 
footpaths of snow in winter. Bradford is a 
specially interesting case. In this town there 
is 78% miles of granite paving, half a mile of 
wood, 57} miles of ordinary macadam, and four 
miles of tar macadam. The watering and 
cleaning are under dual control. The watering 
and cleaning of the macadamised streets are in 
the hands of the borough surveyor, whilethe care 
of the other streets is in the hands ofa separate 
department. Twenty-two men are employed 
in watering and too in cleaning the streets. 
All the principle streets are watered twice a day. 
In Bradford salt is occasionally used on the 
tramways, and the Local Authority clear the 
pavements of snow in winter. Brighton comes 
next on the list, and, like the other fashionable 
watering place of Bournemouth, it has only 
ordinary macadam as a street-paving material. 
The streets are ‘‘constantly’’ being watered. 
No salt is used on the streets, and the house- 
holders are charged with the duty of clearing 
the pavements of snow. In Cardiff it is the 
same thing. There also the use of salt is pro- 
hibited. Cardiff paves 98 miles of its streets 
with local stone. It uses asphalte for 14 miles, 
and ordinary macadam for roo miles, but neither 
granite nor tar macadam, and it waters its 
streets three times a day. Dublin has 50,000 
yards of granite paving, 56,000 yards of local 
stone, 615 yards of asphalte, 4,381 of wood, and 
1,668 yards of ordinary macadam. It waters 
its streets once to four times a day, with a staff 
of 50 men—the cleaners numbering 258—a 
figure which in winter is increased to 308. Salt 
is used extensively on the tramways, and oc- 
cupiers clear the pavements. In Edinburgh 
5 miles of streets are laid with granite pavement, 
67 miles with whinstone, 2 miles with wood, 
about 60 miles with ordinary macadam. The 
streets of Edinburgh are watered two or three 
times a day, salt is used frequently on the 
tramway lines in winter; and the responsi- 
bility of clearing the pavements rests with 
householders. Leicester, so far as concerns 
the tar macadam, is a pioneer town. It has 
75% miles of granite paving, half-a-mile of 
wood, and 1 mile of tar macadam. Watering 
takes places twice a day, by a staff of rr men, 
the cleaning staff numbering 53 men and six 
boys, with an increase in bad weather. Salt 
has been used on tramways, but a_ special 
system is to be adopted, and in Leicester the © 
occupiers clear the pavements of snow. Next 
on the list is Liverpool with 2374 miles of its 
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streets paved with local stone, 174 miles with 
ordinary macadam. Exclusive of carters, 
the cleaning staff consists of 375 men. The 
streets are watered on an average three times a 
day. Full particulars are given as to the 
various districts of London: 
has 20 miles 
cleaned at night under the supervision 
of the Wharf Superintendent. Watering 
takes place twice a day. Salt is used on the 
tramways, and here, as in every one of* the 
Metropolitan districts, the Local Authority 
clears the footpaths of snowin winter. Chelsea 
has 14 miles of granite paving, + mile of local 
stone for foot traffic only, 1 mile of asphalte, 
4 miles of wood, and 243 miles of ordinary 
macadam, and 84 miles of tar macadam. 
Watering takes place about three times a day 
on the paved and ordinary macadamised 
streets. There areno tramways. Hammersmith 
has ioo ft. of granite, 3 miles of wood, and 43 
miles of ordinary macadam paving, 
takes place twice a day. 
The Holborn district 
has 8} miles of granite 
paving, 2} miles of 
asphalte a small piece 
laid with wood, and a 
similarly small piece laid 
with the ordinary maca- 
dam. Watering on the 
stone - paved streets 
takes place twice or 
thrice a day. Salt is 
used on the wood pav- 
ing at night to clear 
away snow. Kensing- 
ton has go miles of 
wood paving, which is 
watered sometimes as 
often as six times a day. 
Salt is used at night in 
winter. St. Giles’ dis- 
trict has 7} miles of 
granite paving, 6} miles 
of asphalte, xr mile of 
wood, and 14 miles 
ordinary macadam. The 
streets are watered four 
times a day, and on all 
paving except macadam 
salt is used in winter. 
The other districts of 
Londonrunthus:—Pop- 
lar — Streets granite 
pitched, ordinary maca- 
dam and gravel, watered 
once to three times a 
day, salt used in winter ; 
St. George’s district— 
Streets chiefly wood 
paved and _ ordinary 
macadam, watered as 
often as possible, salt 
used; Paddington—64 
miles granite paving, 
} mile asphalte, 84 miles 
wood, 20% miles other 
material (no tar maca- 
dam), 16 miles ordinary 
macadam, watered three 
times a day, salt used 
on wood paving only ; St. 
Martin’s - in - the-Fields 
district—1,750 yards granite paving, 1,700 
yards asphalte, 6,055 yards wood, 935 yards 
ordinary macadam, watered as required, salt 
used; Stoke Newington district—17 miles of 
wood paving, watered twice and three times a 
day, salt used; Westminster district—27 miles 
asphalte paving, watered as often as necessary, 
salt used. Of the other important towns 
Nottingham stands out as the town where tar 
macadam has been most extensively adopted. It 
has 85 miles of granite streets, 38 miles of or- 
dinary macadam, and 30 miles tar macadam. No 
particulars are given, however, as to how often 
watering takes place. Sheffield is also notable 
asatarmacadam town. It has 20} miles of 
granite streets, 20 miles of local stone, 41 miles 
of wood, 474 miles chiefly boulders, 1894 miles 
ordinary macadam, and 14 miles of tar 
macadam. The watering varies. Scarborough 
has been regarded as conspicuously a tar maca- 
damsuccess. It has 204 miles of asphalte streets, 
1 mile of Yorkshire setts, 8 miles of ordinary 
macadam, and 23 miles of tar macadam. Here 
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watering takes place five times a day on the 
main streets, but very little is required on the 
tar macadam. Southport has 114 miles of 
granite paving, 264 miles laid with local stone, 
a quarter of a mile wood, 3? ordinary macadam, 
and 9 laid with tar macadam. 


A MASS meeting of the colliers engaged at 
Aberaman, Fforchaman, Cwmaman, and 
Treaman Collieries has resolved to establish a 
Public Hall and Library in Aberaman. 

WE understand that the new Branch Offices 
in connection with the Cardiff Custom House 
at the Docks will be ready for occupation in 
about a week’s time. 

THE Pope will shortly be the possessor of 
probably the most valuable chair ‘‘ on earth.” 
It is constructed of solid silver and is of the 
value of £8,000, It is the gift of Mr. Troop. 


A GRANITE Obelisk, executed by Mr. Robert 
Robson, has been unveiled at Hawick to mark 
the spot whereon stood the Cottage inhabited 
by Dr. John Leyden in his younger days. 
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WEST FRONT OF THE VIEUX ST. ETIENNE, CAEN (NOW USED AS A STORE-HOUSE ) 3 


SKETCHED BY FRANCIS HOOPER, A.R.I.B.A. 


Lorp RosEBery has consented to open the 
new Liberal Club, Scarborough, but the date 
has not yet been fixed. The Club is in the 
principal thoroughfare, and has been erected at 
a cost of £11,000. 

Mr. Brock, R.A., has been commissioned to 
execute a recumbent effigy of Lord Arthur 
Hervey, late Bishop of Bath and Wells, in the 
Transept of Wells Cathedral. The monument 
will be after the designs of Mr. Pearson. 

A Marsie Panel, with a bordering of grey 
granite, suitably inscribed, is to be inserted in 
the Vestibule of Carr’s Lane Chapel, Birming- 
ham, as a memorial to the late Dr. R. W. 
Dale. 

Tue Memorial Stones of new Wesleyan 
Schools at Horbury Junction were recently 
laid. The new building will accommodate 250 
scholars, and cost about £1,000 

TuE small gold medal for painters has been 
conferred upon Mr. John S. Sargent, A.R.A., 
in connection with this year’s Berlin Art 
Exhibition. 


egal on CY ET, 


THE GRAVESTONE OF AN ANCIENT 
CITY. 


HE oldest of all the Obelisks is the beauti- 
ful one of rosy granite which stands 
alone among the green fields on the 

banks of the Nile, not far from Cairo. It is the 
gravestone of a great ancient city which has 
vanished and left only this relic behind. That 
city was the Bethshemesh of Scripture, the 
famous On, which is._memorable to all Bible 
readers as the residence of the priest, On 
Potipherah, whose daughter Asenath Joseph 
married. The Greeks called it Heliopolis, the 
City of the Sun, because there the worship of 
the sun had its chief centre and its most sacred 
shrine. It was the seat of the most ancient 
University in the World, to which youthful 
students came from all parts of the World to 
learn the occult wisdom which the priests of On 
alone could teach. Thales, Solon, Eudoxus, 
Pythagoras, and Plato all studied there, perhaps 
Moses too. It was also the birthplace of the 
sacred literature of 
Egypt, where were 
written on papyrus 
leaves the _ original 
chapters of the oldest 
book in the World, 
generally known as the 
‘‘Book of the Dead, 
giving a most striking 
account of the conflicts 
and triumphs of the life 
after death, a whole 
copy or fragment of 
which every Epyptian, 
rich or poor, wished 
to have buried with him 
in his coffin, and por- 
tions of which are 
found inscribed on every 
mummy case, and on 
the walls of every tomb. 
In front of one of the 
principal Temples of the 
Sun, in this magnificent 
city, stood, along with 
a companion, long since 
destroyed, the solitary 
Obelisk which we now 
behold on the spot. It 
alone, as I have said, 
has survived the wreck 
of all the glory of the 
place, as if to assure us 
that what is given to 
God,howeverignorantly 
and superstitiously, en- 
dures, while all the other 
works of man perish. 
It was constructed by 
Usertesen I., who is 
supposed to have 
reigned 2,800 years be- 
fore Christ, and has out- 
lasted all the dynastic 
changes of the land, 
and still stands where it 
originally stood nearly 
forty-seven centuries 
ago. What appears of 
its shaft above ground 
is 68 feet in height, but 
its base is buried in the mud of the Nile; and 
year after year the inundation of the river 
deposits its film of soil around its foot, and 
buries it still deeper in its sacred grave. 


As a memorial to the late Bishop Thorold, 
who is buried just outside the Lady Chapel of 
Winchester Cathedral, the Dean and Chapter 
propose filling the South Perpendicular 
Window above the grave with stained glass. 

THE West Bromwich Theatre, which had 
recently been improved and altered to seat 
about 200 persons, has been completely 
destroyed by fire, nothing but the bare walls 
being left. 

A smrRIEs of investigations in reference to the 
telephone has been initiated by the Duke of 
Norfolk. He has entrusted Mr. Preece, the 
chief electrician of the General Post Office, and 
Mr. H. C. Fischer, controller of the Gentral 
Telegraph Office, with the commission ofenquiry, 
and they are at present in Germany, studying 
the system in operation in that country, 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TaLBot Housk, ARUNDEL STREET, 
September 17th, 1895. 

“7 know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town im 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its ‘air 
height above the purple crowd of humble roots.” 
—JoHN RUSKIN. 


Mr. Astor’s palatial business house near the 
School Board Offices on the Thames Embank- 
ment, is now fully completed, and within the 
past day or two the hoardings which have 
hitherto obscured it from public view have 
been removed. Architecturally it is one of the 
most striking of modern buildings. The design 
is particularly ornate, and its effect is greatly 
enhanced by a wrought iron palisade of intricate 
workmanship, which makes perhaps the most 
costly fence that any private building of the 
same size possesses in London. The internal 
fittings of the structure are on a still more 
lavish scale, and astonish even those who are 
accustomed to the splendour of the offices of 
the merchant princes of the City. In fact, 
money has not been spared in the endeavour to 
make the structure what it undoubtedly is— 
the most sumptuously appointed place of 
business in the metropolis. 


In view of the fact that Mr. Gladstone 
restored the old Cross in Edinburgh, it is 
strange that no one has sought to emulate his 
example by performing the same office with 
respect to the ancient Paul’s Cross in the City 
of London. It has been pointed out with a 
good deal of force that if the latter were re- 
built, and made the centre for open-air 
services, the preachers would be sure of big 
congregations at mid-day; for the wayfarers 
are numerous, and the seats are always crowded. 
In the old days of the sermons at Paul’s Cross 
a small charge was made for the privilege of 
sitting upon forms; for it was only the quality 
who could obtain places in the covered seats, 
which belonged to the Lord Mayor and Cor- 
poration. Charles I. attended a service at 
Paul’s Cross while a boy; and Laud preached 
there on two occasions, once before and once 
after he became Bishop of London. 


Tue colossal equestrian Statue of Garibaldi 
which is to be erected on the Janiculum, has 
been cast by anew method. Twenty-five tons 
of bronze were fused in two furnaces, and the 
Statue, when cleaned and filed, weighs not less 
than 15,000 kilogrammes. ‘The sculptor Galleri 
is exceedingly satisfied with the result. The 
pedestal, which stands on three steps, has at 
the base a crown of laurels and consular 
‘‘ fasci.”’ Above are bas-reliefs with the Roman 
arms. Then rise four bronze groups, the 
figures being twice the size of life. The first 
group, which looks towards the city, represents 
the defence of Rome—four volunteers fighting. 
On the left is the female figure of America, 
with those of Industry and Commerce beside 
her. On the opposite side there are five figures, 
symbolising the Battle of Calatafimi; on the 
left, the last group represents Europe, History, 
and the Army. 


THOSE who know their Wordsworth country 
will learn with regret that the old Rectory at 
Grasmere, wherein the poet prepared ‘‘ The 
Excursion,’ has been razed. Two brief, rather 
sad years William Wordsworth passed in the 
old house, which had stood for more than two 
centuries, prior to removing to Rydal Mount. 
It was in this quaint little Parsonage that his 


daughter Catherine died in 1812, and six months 
later the poet's son Thomas also passed away 
under its roof, so that the place had hallowed 
memories for Wordsworth. 


A Brecon correspondent informs us that the 
proposal to erect a memorial to the celebrated 
Mrs. Siddons at Paddington, and the suggestion 
that a Statue should also be set up to her 
memory in the town of her birth, has led a few 
of the inhabitants of Brecon to take pre- 
liminary action in the matter by entering into 
correspondence with the sculptors already 
selected to provide the memorial to be erected 
at Paddington. Asa result, it was found that 
a sum of £500 would be sufficient for a replica 
in bronze or marble, which would be erected in 
High Street, Brecon, opposite the house where 
the great actress was born. In order to obtain 
the countenance of the Corporation to the 
movement, the Mayor brought the matter 
before the Council. In a discussion it was 
elicited that the subscription list should be an 
open one, and not confined to the borough. 
The views of the Corporation, however, were 
not favourable to the proposal, and it refused 
to countenance it. We are more disgusted 
than amazed. Corporations are capable of 
anything 


Curious and interesting to visit for a week- 
end is Calais as it exists to-day. The old city, 
full of historical associations and ‘‘ object- 
lessons’’ in English history, is like a kernel 
surrounded by one protecting rind, beyond 
which, on the sea front, is a vast expanse of 
bathing sands—the best probably in Europe— 
with the first rude beginnings of a future 
Ostend. The inner city is quaint and quiet to 
a fault; the old Church, a storm-battered 
Pharos or Watch-tower, which formed the text 
of a Ruskin Rhapsody, still remains; the 
Flemish carillon of the old Town Hall still 
tinkles pleasantly every hour; the ‘Grand 
Place,’’ except on market days, is a stony- 
hearted desert; the remains of the Duc de 
Guise’s Palace—the liberator of Calais—get 
more ‘‘slummy ’’ as tenements every day ; and 
the old Hotel Dessein, which Thackeray affected 
to believe was the starting point of that ‘‘ Sen- 
timental Journey,’ the author of which wept 
over a dead donkey and left his aged mother 
to starve, is closed and dismantled, and the old- 
time landlady with white hair, who received 
you in a black silk dress with the ceremony of 
two wax tapers, has descended at last to her 
family vault. Outside all this picturesque decay 
—this peaceful little city, like a Cathedral Close 
in Kent or Somersetshire—are enormous Har- 
bours for the shelter of an aggressive fleet, 
Earthworks and Bastions grinning with iron 
teeth and snarling at the opposite coast or the 
deceitful waters of the composite Channel, well 
concealed and protected storage for a nest of 
mischievous torpedoes, and everywhere signs of 
huge and silent preparation for some great con- 
test. The old Hogarth Gate has been swept 
away by the military road, and its stones 
scattered. 


EXTENSIVE structural alterations and addi- 
tions to the Newhaven Workhouse are likely to 
be carried out shortly. With only two dis- 
sentients, the report of a Committee appointed 
to consider the provision of increased accom- 
modation for vagrants, and of an Infirmary on 
the ground floor, was adopted at a recent 
meeting of the Guardians. The report is the 
result of a visit of a Special Committee to 
Cuckfield and Chailey Workhouse, and the 
main features of the proposals appear to 
embody all those conditions to which the pro- 
fessional tramping fraternity have the strongest 
objection. Newhaven is said to be regarded by 
the professional tramp as a happy hunting 
ground. If that be so, he must indeed be of 
very conservative, not to say primitive, tastes, 
for the Casual ‘‘Ward”’ of the Newhaven 
Workhouse and its appurtenances generally are, 
to put it mildly, very much out of date. Tothe 
genuine working man who has struck a vein of 
ill-luck, and who finds himself forced to seek 
a night’s shelter at Newhaven, the experience 
must be such as would lead him to sigh for the 
cell of the Police Station. However, that is to 
be remedied, and the other alterations and 
extensions, though undoubtedly expensive, will 
probably prove economical in the end. 
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THE report on the heating and ventilation of 
the Houses of Parliament, which was prepared 
by Mr. James Keith last year, and respecting 
which a good deal has been heard of late, has 
been forwarded by Sir Isaac Holden to every 
member of the new House of Commons, to- 
gether with an explanatory letter addressed 
by Mr. Keith to the venerable baronet. In 
this letter Mr. Keith summarises his indict- 
ment of the present system of ventilation 
as .follows:—(1) That there is insufficient 
change of air in summer; (2) that the 
air admitted in winter is devitalised by 
being passed over scorching steam pipes; (3) 
that the extraction of the vitiated air in the 
House of Commons is so arranged that only 
members on the front benches get any material 
benefit ; (4) that sewer gas finds its way into the 
Committee Rooms and into both Chambers ; 
(5) that in warm weather the ventilation is not 
only most ineffective, but there is a tendency 
to have down draughts of vitiated air im- 
pregnated with sewer gas; (6) that fresh air 
being admitted into both Houses and to the 


Division Lobbies through gratings on the floor, 


it is impregnated with dust, &c.; (7) that the 
atmosphere of the Corridors and Committee 
Rooms, &c., is subject to contamination, owing 
to the weak and variable system of extraction ; 
and (8) that the atmospheric conditions are 
much worse in the House of Commons than in 
the House of Lords. 


An Exhibition of Old and Modern China and ~ 


Glass was opened last week at the Royal Aqua- 
rium, Westminster. It includes specimens of 
pottery and glass dating as far back as 2,000 to 
3,000 B.c., together with Italo-Greek pottery, 
old Dresden, Strasburg, Sévres, and other 
French ware. There are also exhibits of old 
lace and embroidery and early Italian pictures, 
and a special exhibit of old Siamese pottery and 
glass, which dates back 400 years and was the 
property of the Siamese royal family. 


Berore the end of the current year active 
operations will be commenced to construct two 
new Canals in Europe and one in America. 
The first is intended to connect the Black with 
the Baltic Sea. It will start at the Riga, on 
the Baltic, then, following the rivers Dwina, 
Beresina, and Dnieper, will terminate at Cher- 
son on the Black Sea. The total length of 
this water-way will be over 1,000 miles, with 
top width of 220 ft., a bottom width of 120 ft., 
and a minimum depth of 2g ft. It is estimated 
that the total cost will be about £15,000,000. 
At an average speed of six knots an hour the 
Canal could be traversed in six days. The 
second Canal will be constructed to connect the 
rivers Moldau and Elbe with the Danube. 
This canal would be built through the elevated 
and mountainous part of the watershed of the 
Danube, and will terminate near Linz, in 
Upper Austria. Some years ago, this very 
enterprise was vigorously agitated by Austria, 
and the navigating companies of the Danube 
even offered a subvention of £10,000,000 
to carry out the scheme in accordance with 
plans which had been drawn by eminent 
engineers. The scheme, however, was dropped 
until the recent opening of the Kiel Ship Canal 
revived it. The third Canal is to be constructed 
in America, and to be built across the State of 
New Jersey, so as to connect the cities of 
Philadelphia and New York. Its length will 
be 35 miles. The total distance from Phila- 
delphia to the ocean along this new route 
would be 78 miles, and to the Battery in New 
York 92 miles, the distances between those 
places being at present 260 and 274 miles 
respectively. 


Tue Dorset County Council has become 
involved in a curious law suit. It con- 
tracted with Messrs. Pethick Bros. for the 
erection of a new Lunatic Asylum near Dor- 
chester. Mr. Trenchard, of Wellington, under- 
took the haulage of the material required by 
the contractors, and did the work by means of 
steam traction engines. These, the County 
Council contend, have seriously damaged the 
roads, and they are sueing Messrs Pethick for 
£231, extraordinary expenses incurred thereby. 
The contractors contend that the Council, if 
aggrieved, should proceed against Mr. 
Trenchard, who had a perfectly free hand 
as regards the method of conveyance. 
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THERE is something strange and weird, when 
one comes to think of it, in the familiarity and 
commonness of amber, the indurated gum of 
mighty forest trees that flourished and fell ages 
before man had set foot upon this planet. How 
little we think, when we put the mouthpiece of 
a pipe to our lips that the amber which forms it 
exuded drop by drop a million years back from 
the stems of great pines in a World whose very 
shores and seas are now forgotten. The plant 
which composed these vast woodlands where 
the Baltic now stretches have been driven 
southward long since by the slow coming of 
that secular chill in the World’s dotage which 
we call the glacial epoch. Of the pine which 
chiefly yielded amber not a single specimen 
now survives on our earth; and even the great 
Wellingtonias, which towered over the rest, 
have dwindled away in our own time to two 
solitary and dying groves in the uplands of 
California. The trunks themselves are gone, 
or reduced to lignite, but the gum that flowed 
from them in such strange abundance is still a 
common object of commerce the whole World 
over, and familiar in our mouths as the pipe it 
holds there. Nay, more; it has supplied our 
language with a whole group of words— 
‘electric,”” and ‘‘electricity,’’ and ‘‘ electro- 
type,’’ and so forth—and in all probability it 
has given us the sole clue without which we 
might never have possessed the telegraph or 
the telephone. 


A scARE has been occasioned among New 
York playgoers by the official statement that 
there are eighteen places of amusement in that 
city which have been discovered to be in a 
dangerous condition. The inquiry of which 
this is the result was set on foot by the Superin- 
tendent Constable of Police in consequence of 
the recent fall of a large building in New York. 
The eighteen establishments are not 
all Theatres, but the determination 
of the Mayor not to publish the 
list—a course which he thinks 
would be ‘unfair ’’—has naturally ae 
created a general alarm. This, 
as one commentator pertinently ‘ 
observes, is decidedly ‘‘ unfair ’’to ES... 


those Theatres and Music Halls axe 


which are reasonably safe. 


WHEN Kintyre and the Western 
Isles of Scotland were dotted over = 
with many a modest Chapel, where 
patient monks turned the mill or 
tossed the hay till the bell in the 
Western Gable called to orison or 
vesper, there must have been much 
coming and going of cultured 
monks, on business or devotion 
intent, between those distant cells 
and the mother Church at Kil- 
winning or Paisley. Across Kil- 
brannan Sound they could come és) E 
from Arran, and landin the pebbled 1-2! 5¢ 
creek at Skipness Bay, the. tradi- 4 
tional Port of St. Brannan. At the 
picturesquely situated Clachan the ¢ 
changeful present is rapidly obliter- 
ating the historic past. The word, 
clachan, originally stepping-stone over a 
burn, is now specially applied to a Church 
surrounded by a burying ground. The 
Church has not the features which commend it 
to the Archzologist. Comfortable and in good 
order, it was unfortunately built about the 
middle of the prosaic eighteenth century. The 
great chiefs of the district were the Macalisters 
of Loupe, and in a corner of the churchyard 
peculiar to them lie some interesting medizval 
sculptured slabs. It is a pity to see loving, 
costly and graceful Art-work fast becoming 
obliterated. We compass sea and land for 
foreign Art relics and leave these native 
treasures to their fate. Here and near by there 
are some rude and quite undecipherable pillars 
and slabs. Three, however, are of that highly 
ornate type seen at its best in Argyllshire. One 
has the knight’s great two-handed sword with 
the symbolic shears of fate at its Tip, amid 
graceful interlaced ornament and curious half- 
defined animal forms. No sword adorns the 
other, but the wide raised margin has preserved 
much of the original freshness of the sculptured 
foliage and flowing curves which the rich and 


free fancy of the artist has made to flow over 


the panels. ; 


ais 


Deer. 


Ir is claimed for acetylene, the new illu- 
minant, that the lighting value is about four and 
a-half times that of good coal gas when con- 
sumed in the new Welsbach burner. The tem- 
perature of the flame is less than that of the 
common gas flame, and the heating effects are 
much less. It can be liquefied by a compara- 
tively moderate 
pressure, and can 


be kept in the 
liquid form and 
easily converted 


into gas by reduc- 
ing the pressure, 
and is then ready 
for combustion. On 
account ofthegreat 
saving of space, it 
is probably in this 
liquid form that it 
will find most con- 
venient applica- 
tion in many cases 
ofisolated lighting, 
such as buoys, 
lighthouses, and 
perhaps in private 
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dwellings. 
convenient for use in enriching com- 
mon coal gas, and this will very probably 
be one of its most immediate applications. 
Acetylene light is pure white, and _ it 
therefore shows more truly the natural 
colours of objects. It is now thought that 
calcium carbide will be eventually produced at 
a cost not exceeding f1 per ton. If this expec- 
tation be realised, acetylene will certainly prove 


the ideal illuminating gas, if not the ideal 


illuminant. 


In this form it will be specially | 


Dr. Louts C. Parkes, the Medical Officer 
of Health for Chelsea, observes that the 
unsatisfactory character of the Thames at 
Hampton as a source of supply to London, and 
the absolute necessity for continual care and 
watchfulness in conducting the filtration, by 
which alone the water is rendered fit for human 
consumption, are shown by the descriptions of 
the Thames water as it flows along the river at 
Hampton. In every month of the year it is 
described as turbid and yellow in colour, 
whilst in January it was ‘‘ very turbid and pale 
brown,’ and in November it could only be 
described as ‘‘extremely bad.’’ It cannot be 
doubted, says Dr. Parkes, that at times the 
raw material on which the Water Companies 


are required to operate is of a highly polluted 
character. 


Two seated colossal female figures have been 
unveiled, flanking the chief entrance to the 
Cardiff Free Library, recently extended under 
the direction of Mr. Seward, the work of which 
is almost completed. The sculptural and 
carved work of the building has been executed 
by Mr. William Taylor, representing Mr. W. 
Clarke, sculptor, of Llandaff. The figures 
referred to are in single blocks of Portland 
stone, and they are about one-fourth over life- 
size. They represent, on the left, Study, and, 
on the right, Rhetoric. Above the arched 
entrance to the building, a new rendering of 
the heraldry of the Cardiff Coat of Arms has 
been carved, the shield being surmounted by 
the mural coronet, mantled with oak and laurel, 
and flanked by the maces, which are exactly 
reproduced from the well-known silver maces 
belonging to the town of Cardiff. There are 
two small figures on either hand—the one a 
reader, and the other a scrivener—which, with 
flaming braziers, typify Literature and Learn- 
ing ; also emblematised in the arch below by a 
lamp and torches flanking an open book, in 
front of which is the Mirror of 
Truth. In various places in the 
fronts a feature of some interest has 
been introduced in the carving 
which seems specially applicable 
to a library building, and is also 
novel as a decorative motif, viz., 
a series of representations of the 
early marks of the great European 
printers. Many of these have been 
supplied from a collection of early 
specimens of printing and printers’ 
marks formed several years ago by 
the Architect, Mr. Seward, and 
from which Mr. Taylor has made 
very careful reproductions. Most 
of the carvings are in white 
Portland stone, but yellow Ham 
stone has also been used in places, 
whilst the whole of the fronts are 
otherwise of Bath stone from the 
Combe Down Quarries. 


A curious petition from a Polish 


peasant has just been received 
by the French representative 
in Warsaw. He asks that his 


house should be rebuilt at the 
expense of the French Govern- 
ment. The ground for the re- 
quest is that the building in 
question is really a most  in- 
teresting Monument of the first 
Napoleon, which ought to be 
preserved. The Cottage is about five 
PN versts from the Fortress of Novo- 
aN georgievsk, in Russian Poland, and 
it is asserted that, in 1806, the Em- 
peror passed an entire day and 
night within its walls, whilst 
supervising the passage of the 
Narev by his army. Napoleon, 
in fact, made the house his 
headquarters. At that time it was owned by a 
Polish peasant named Afek, of whom the 
present occupant—known by the villagers as 
“ Afek-Napoleon’’—claims to be the great 
grandson. Above the entrance the following 
inscription has been cut : ‘‘ Palais de l’Empereur, 
23 décembre, 1806.’’ Inside, on a block of 
black marble, is another inscription in Latin : 
‘‘Napoleo M. Imperator Rex. [lostes perse- 
quens. Hic hostem egit 23 Xbris, 1806, in 
Okunin.” The origin of these inscriptions does 
not appear to be known. 
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Tue visit of Mr. Blashill, the Architect under | 


the London County Council, to the forthcoming 
Fire Congress at Amsterdam, is of exceptional 
interest. It is being gradually recognised that 
the Architect is a most potent factor in all 
schemes for fire protection, and that it is within 
his power to reduce to a minimum the labours 
of the fire brigade. Mr. Blashill has given 
much attention to this side of his work, and a 
little while ago showed the novel device of a 
light corrugated iron fireproof plate, which he 


has adopted as the nucleus of the party walls in | 
the County Council Cottages demanded by | 


the displacements effected by the Blackwall 
Tunnel. 


fireproof construction are, indeed, being largely | 
employed in the walls and floors of important | 


buildings. 


Apropos of our ‘Strolling Sketches” article 


of last week, a correspondent writes :—‘ As 
Lichgates (or, as sometimes written, Lychgate) 
are scarce even in England, to which country 
they are considered to be peculiar, the follow- 
ing list of examples may be useful. It is 


Banks’ and other patent methods of | 


THE BUILDERS’ 
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On Moely-y-Gaer, about four miles from 
Conway, is one of the most nearly perfect 
British Forts in Wales, and it is supposed 
that beside it in early times an extensive town 
stood, the circular foundations of which are still 
to be seen. The ancient Fort is defended by 
upright stones projecting from one to about 
three feet above the ground. So numerous and 
close are these stones that they must have 
formed serious obstacles to assailants of the Fort 
and complicated means of exit in times of peace. 


PETWORTH, that celebrated residence of the 
Lovain-Percy’s, from whom it has descended 
to the present Earl of Egremont, rivals Chats- 
worth in the varied boldness and elegance of 
its ornamental carving, the work of Grinling 
Gibbons. A noble apartment, 60 ft. long, 24 ft. 
wide, and 20 ft. high, is enriched with carved 
panels, and corresponding festoons, formed of 
fruits, flowers, shells, birds, and sculptured 
vases. The splendour of these carvings would 
make this magnificent room worth a pilgrimage 
even were it not also adorned by many exquisite 
paintings from the pencils of first masters. 
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probable that not one of them is so much as 
three centuries old; they are of timber unless 
otherwise described: Arundel, Sussex, re- 
erected as a North Porch to the Church; 
Ashwell, Hertfordshire; Beckenham, Kent; 
Beckingham, Lincolnshire; Berryn Arbor, 
Devonshire, in form of a cross; Birstal, Yorks; 
Boughton Monchelsea, Kent, with a recess on 
the south side; Bromsgrove, Worcestershire ; 


Burnside, Westmoreland; Compton, Berk- 
shire; Cradley, Herefordshire, civca 1635; 
Garsington, Oxfordshire; Hartfield, Sussex, 


under a house; Hayes, Middlesex; Heston, 
Middlesex; Lenham, Kent; Llandogo, Mon- 
mouthshire; Moorwinston, Cornwall, stone; 
Pulborough, Sussex; St. Peter, South Weald, 
Essex ; Staple, Kent, double gateway ; Tavistock, 
Devonshire; Throwleigh, Devonshire, fifteenth 
century ; Troutbeck, Westmoreland, three 
stone gates to one cemetery; Trelleck, Mon- 
mouthshire ; Whitbourne, Herefordshire, with 
a stone stile, civca 1635; Deanery of Woodleigh, 
Devonshire, nearly every one of its twenty-four 
Sled ak Worth, Sussex; West Wickham, 
ent. 


The quantity of ornament is immense, but th® 
quality is equally wonderful. One of the vase 
thus pendent among birds and flowers is of an 
antique fashion, ‘‘ with a bas-relief,’’ says 
Walpole, ‘of the purest taste, and worthy of 
the Grecian Age of cameos.’ Whilst these 
embellishments were in progress the house 
caught fire, and Selden, a favourite disciple 
and assistant of Gibbons, lost his life in saving 
the festoon which contains that beautiful vase. 


Apart from the furniture which is being 
disposed of this week at Leasowe Castle there 
is a remarkable collection of curiosities, old 
French bric-a-bac, trophies of the chase, speci- 
mens of natural history and antiquities. The 
most interesting feature of the Castle is the 
oe Star Chamber,”’ a reproduction of that 
notorious apartment at Whitehall. The oak 
panelling of the room is that of the Star 
Chamber itself, since, after the abolition of the 
institution by the Long Parliament, the 
Chamber was stripped, and the panelling made 
use of for the buildings of the Exchequer. On 
the demolition of these in 1836 the panelling was 
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removed to Leasowe. The panelling is still in 
excellent preservation. The contents of this 
apartment are to be disposed of last. It con- 
tains several fine specimens of antique oak 
furniture, a large Chippendale sideboard of 
Marlborough design, &c. The Library is also 
included in the sale, together with the ranges 
of ebonised oak bookcases. The sale is taking 
place in consequence of the decision of the 
present baronet to relinquish his residence in 
Cheshire. The historical facts connected with 
the Mansion are recapitulated in Ormerod’s 
‘History of the County.’’ The present Castle 
replaced a Manor House, said to have been in 
existence since the reign of Henry II., and 
erected by the Egertonsof Oulton. The Castle 
consists of a central octagonal building, to the 
alternate faces of which are attached four 
square Towers with gabled roofs. It is sur- 
rounded by outworks and enlarged by modern 
additions. 


Two new additions will shortly be made to 
the commemorative Monuments already so 
numerous in Paris. They are not Statues, but _ 
groups of Statuary. One to the painter Charlet 
is astela bearing a medallion portrait. At the 
foot of the shaft will be the figures of a grena- 
dier of the Old Guard and a Paris gamin, after 
drawings by Charlet. The other is to the 
memory of the dramatist Emile Augier, and is 
the work of Barrias. It is a stela surmounted 
by a bust of Augier and accompanied by two 
female figures and the Statue of an infant 
symbolising Comedy. 


Dr. Have, a well-known Bostonian, has 
been lecturing at the Old South Meeting House 
on ‘ Oliver Cromwelland the Commonwealth.” 
The chief interest which attached to the occa- 
sion was the presentation to the Old South 
Association of a portrait of Oliver Cromwell, 
to be hung in the Old South Meeting House, 
and the suggestion from Dr. Hale, repeated 
after twenty-five years, that a Statue should be 
erected in Boston to the great Lord Protector, 
who did so much to maintain the liberties of 
New England. The portrait is a copy by Dr. 
Hale’s son, Mr. Phillip Hale, of Walker’s original 
painted by Cromwell’s direction, to send to the 
young Queen Christina of Sweden. 


A curious cruciform area is situated on the 
slope of the White Meldon, near the farm of 
Upper Kidston, Peebles. Although known for 
some years to the shepherds, who are almost 
the only denizens of these heather-clad hills, 
this striking Monument of a prehistoric past 
has not hitherto received much attention except 
from one or two The late Professor Veitch 
paid it occasional visits, but he formulated no 
actual opinion as to its history or object. To 
any one traversing the Meldon Pass, which 
connects the two valleys of Eddlestone and 
Lyne, the form of the cross lies opposed. It 
becomes particularly conspicuous when its. 
outline has been sprinkled with a light coating 
of snow; for then its white limbs contrast 
vividly with the black withered heather with 
which its interior is filled in. This cruciform 
area faces the east, with perhaps a point or two 
to the north. It has walls of turf 8ft. broad 
and from 1 to 3 ft. high. In shape it is Maltese, 
of accurate and symmetrical design. All the 
limbs measure 36ft. from the centre, thus 
giving a total length and breadth of 144 ft. As 
the cross lies upon a heathery slope, and has its 
area filled in with heather also, the fresh green 
of its boundaries is well thrown up upon its 
purple background. There are no evidences of 
any masonry having been used in its construc- 
tion. During the revision of the Ordnance 
Survey three years ago, the attention of the 
staff was called to the cross, measurements of 
it were carefully taken, and the assurance 
given that it would figure in the new editions 
of the map. At Bowden Moor Farm, Eildon 
Hill, there is a similar area which is recorded on 
the Ordnance Maps; and at Birnyknowe, in the 
Parish of Kirkton, Roxburghshire, there is 
another whose arms run out to a point 270 ft. 
from the centre, in form also Maltese. At 
Whiteleaf, in Buckinghamshire, a Latin cross 
is traced on a hillside, whose perpendicular 
limb is 100 ft. and the transverse limbs each 
7o ft. Immediately below the cruciform area 
are the remains of what has been an ancient 
British Village. The ground plan is crescentic, 
and is very distinctly marked amid the heather. 
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An important find interesting to the geologi- 
cal and antiquarian World was made not long 
ago at Limpsfield, Surrey. A Convalescent 
Home in connection with the Charing Cross 
Hospital is now in course of construction at 
Limpsfield Chart, and the Architect (Mr. J. J. 
Thompson, of Chelsea), having reason to be- 
lieve that that part of the country contained 
untold wealth in a valuable and ‘‘ new”’ kind 
of stone, caused excavations to be made, the 
work being carried out near to the site of the 
house. The excavators had got down to a 
depth of 40 feet from the surface, when they 
struck stone. It is a good, rich, endurable 
material, and the Hospital is being entirely 
built of it. It is of a greyish green colour. But 
this is not all. The remains of an ancient stone 
quarry have also been brought to light, and ex- 
perts who have seen it have no hesitation in 
adding it to the list of recently-discovered 
Roman remains. Many earthenware curiosities 
have been found—all of Roman origin—in the 


same place, and the discovery of these, and of | 


the stone quarry, has caused great interest. 
Limpsfield Chart is close to Westerham and 
Oxted. Not a little of the credit of the ‘‘finds”’ 
is due to the clerk of the works, Mr. Vinnell. 


is as much change between then and now as at Scrooby from 1588 to 1608, when with his 


there was between 1826 and the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Very few of the old 


| houses with their gables to the street are left, | 


and scarcely one of the primitive little shops 
with the entrance a step or two down from 
the street level. The outside stone stairs, 
once a common feature in most 
towns, have almost disappeared, only two 
being still standing, but there are several 
remaining in the Linktown and Pathhead con- 
tinuations of the royal burgh. Many of the 
interesting old buildings have also gone as a 
result of these modern improvements, amongst 
others, one, although at an earlier date, of 
historic interest—the house in which Adam 


| Smith was born, and in which he lived till his 


final removal to Edinburgh on his appointment 
as a Commissioner of Customs. 
tunately taken down, somewhat unnecessarily 
in 1834. The stately Elizabethan Mansion of 


| the Oswalds, of Dunnikier, surmounted by | 
a quaintly-shaped Dome, still remains, although | 
the lower apartments are now devoted to pro- 
| fessional and trade purposes. The most impor- | 
| tant change, however, in the street is at Whyte | 
House, the residencej‘of the late Mr. John 
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The last discovery in the same placeis aspring, 
the water of which has been analysed by the 
analyst to the Charing Cross Hospital, who 
reports that it is ‘‘ simply perfect.” The water 
is obtained automatically by means of a ram. 


Durine the last few years what may be 
called a ‘‘restoration’’ or renovation has 
been going on in the High Street of Kirk- 
caldy, especially that portion of it which, 
with a few lanes on either side, anciently 
formed the entire town. The large addi- 
tion to the population in the last quarter of 
a century has necessitated a corresponding 
increase in the number of Shops, and as these 
are situated almost exclusively in the main 
street, the ground floor of nearly every private 
house has been metamorphosed into places of 
business, especially at the west end. Within 
the last eighteen months a considerable number 
of the smaller Shops have also had their fronts 
taken out and large plate glass windows 
introduced. Several of these semi-new erections 
are very handsome and commodious, and 
would do no discredit to Princes Street or George 
Street. Robert Chambers, in his ‘‘ Picture of 
Scotland,” written in 1826, speaks of the fine 
appearance of the Kirkcaldy Shops, but there 


| Fergus, for many years M.P. for Fifeshire, and | 
where Carlyle was a frequent and welcome | 


visitor. A high wall which enclosed the 
grounds formed part of the thoroughfare for 
some distance, and the umbrageous greenery 
of the trees was a pleasant feature in the vista 
of the street. The house remains, but wall 
and trees and everything else are gone, and at 
this moment a row of Shops is being built on 
the site. A seventeenth century edifice of very 
irregular construction, at the opposite side of 
the street, is mentioned as likely to be acquired 
by the Government as a site for a new Post 
Office, and another antiquated corner at the 
foot of the Kirk Wynd has already been appro- 
priated for the Swan Memorial Hall and 
Young Men’s Christian Institute. 


A picTuRE of a bronze Tablet erected at | 


Scrooby, Nottingham, has a special interest for 
Plymothians. It has been put up by the 
Pilgrim Society of Plymouth, Mass., U.S.A., to 
mark the site of the ancient Manor House where 
lived William Brewster, ruling elder of the re- 
ligious community which in the seventeenth 
century set sail from Plymouth in the Mayflower 
and established a new Plymouth across the 
Atlantic. Brewster occupied the Manor House 


It was unfor- | 


| 


old | 


followers he removed first to Amsterdam, then 
to Leyden, and finally led his Pilgrims to Mas- 
sachusetts, where he died in.1644. The Manor 
House has disappeared, and the Tablet is placed 
on a Farmhouse in the vicinity of its site. 


AGAIN there is a mild agitation for planting 
trees in’ our leading thoroughfares. Why 
should we not have shade in Regent Street, 
Bond Street, and Piccadilly? In the Strand 
they would give a much-needed touch of the 
picturesque to that vista of cookshops. A few 
boulevards would transform the aspect of 
London, and the trees, if carefully tended, 
might survive the soot. 


Tue historic building standing at the junction 
of Lombard Street and King William Street, 
St. Mary Woolnoth, has been re-opened. The 
old Church was amongst those destroyed in the 
great fire of 1666, as was its neighbour, St. 
Mary Woolchurch Haw, and, as the latter was 
never rebuilt, the new structure became the 
united Parish Churchof St. Mary Woolnoth and 
St. Mary Woolchurch. Itis not one of Wren’s, 
but was erected from plans by a pupil of the 
great Architect, who was apparently more de- 
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voted to stability than ornateness. After the 
fire, St. Mary Woolnoth of the Nativity was 
largely rebuilt at the cost of Sir Robert Viner, 
goldsmith and alderman, and in consequence of 
this fact it was for some time known as Viner’s 
Church. 


One of the oldest Babylonian inscriptions as 
yet discovered is that of the Viceroy of Lagash 
E-Anna-gin. This inscription is inscribed on 
a large block of diorite, which formerly was part 
of a very large sacrificial bowl, and is dedicated 
to Nin-gir-su, the fire god. The fragment was 
found in London, in 1890, by some workmen 
who were repairing the foundations of an old 
house in Knightrider Street, City. How this 
curious relic of ancient Babylon came to Lon- 
don will probably ever remain a mystery. It 
is known, however, that the site where it was 
discovered was at the time of the Great Fire 
occupied by the house of a Dutch merchant 
trading with the Persian Gulf; and it is pro- 
bable that, being very heavy, it may have 
either been brought to this country as ballast, 
or asacurio. This interesting object may now 
be seen in the Babylonian Room of the British 
Museum. The date, according to the best 
authority, is placed at 4,500 B.C. 
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CAEN AND Its CHuRCHES: NORMANDY. 
ORMANDY is delightful in the Spring 
o’ year, but give me the late Autumn, 
somewhere in a clear and cool October, 
when the pearl greys of the dallying mornings 
are like a monk’s cowl on those Pointed Gothic 
Towers and Spires ; or when the land seems sym- 
pathetic to the sound of the Angelus Bell in the 
russets and red browns of Eventide, long lines 
of subduing light on the stubble, and the figures 
of the women gleaners with their broad 
shoulders and quaint caps, deeper brown and 
indistinct and magnified against the sky. You 
understand so much better the feudalism of 
your own race then, as wellas that of Nor- 
mandy. It is a little of the twilight of the 
Past which isso difficult to enjoy in this modern 
electric blaze of days. Presently we shall all 
be blind in the twilights, leaving those hours 
absolutely for the blind man’s holiday. 

When you think of the Architectural signi- 
ficances in stone that any day tower over your 
head, teaching you either to sketch well or to 
close your note book for the last time, in Bayeux 
or Rouen, Coutances and Caen, you cannot help 
but be thankful for the conquering power, away 
back through the centuries, of that Norman 
race. There is more sense of Home for the 
Englishman in Normandy and Brittany than 
elsewhere in France. You might goso far as 
to say that Normandy is not France, or France 
at least made so rugged and eagle-eyed, so stal- 
wart and big-framed, that France herself is like 
a regiment of raw recruits behind. All over 
Normandy still—and the more you emerge from 
the towns into the country the more are you 
aware of this—are to be found the sons of those 
lost-counted generations, who swept our south- 
ron counties from that foothold at Pevensey. 

You have crossed to Dieppe, suffering in the 
process, and have resisted Rouen and those 
three superb Gothic doorways with a pang, and 
Lisieux also—Lisieux reminding you of Canter- 
bury—and have come on to Caen for the first, 
or the fifth, or the fiftieth time. No matter; 
for the impression Caen gives you is always as 
clear cut as a good cameo. 

The morning has long lifted its head and you 
find the sharp October sunlight making keen 
shadows, and the air with that touch of sharpen- 
ing appetite that tells you of the waning year. 
On the Quai de Julliett there is life and colour 
always; you are interested in the Norman faces, 
the curious head-gear of the peasant women, 
the sense of a somewhat unsophisticated com- 
merce on the river Orne, which you cross im- 
mediately you are out of the railway station— 
ariver that will take you in a leisurely way 
through a country full of the beauty of fertility, 
of well-watered and rich pastures, interspersed 
with meadows of teeming orchards and kine 
with coats of satin—to the sea, with Havre 
there, across the mouth of the Seine. 

You fight shy of the English hotels if you 
want to forget the war of your own mother 
tongue and slip into one of an excellent vin 
ordinaive generously provided by the landlord 
with your dinner—a custom that is fast dying 
out in the show places of Normandy. Instead 
they give you, if anything at all, a cider you 
may not drink. If you are a new comer, fond 
of broken lines and coquettish perspectives, 
you will be a little dismayed by the modern 
renovations that have done something to be- 
little the medizvalism of this glorious old 
city. What could be straighter than the Rue 
St. Jean, you say, or more ample than the 
Boul St. Pierre? You begin to cast about for 
old work, and presently you may find the Bourse, 
a fine bit of Domestic work; or, if you look 
carefully, even in the Rue St. Jean you will 
find the Sixteenth Century timbered house that 
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Mr. Chatterton has sketched for you. It will 
be as well to tell you at once, frankly, that if 
you have come to Caen for such typical work 
as this, you must seek before you find, but you 
will be successful in a measure in the Rues St. 
Pierre and St. Gilles, to mention none other, 
but you will do well also to explore the back of 
the town, below the Castle and beyond the 
Church of St. Pierre. Number 148, Rue St. 
Jean is modern enough in its mediocrity, and 
yet on that site was the house in which Char- 
lotte Corday—French Lady Macbeth—plotted 
against Marat, urged on by the Girondins. 
And there, rising up like an appeal to heaven 
from the centre of a much-beleaguered and 
captured and re-captured city, is that spirit 


The Interior 
of S! Bhienne le Vieux 


-Coen.- 


finished that Spire, and, even if there were 
Norman blood in his veins, that does not keep 
down the half sob of pride swelling in your 
throat at the thought. The Spire is hollow, 
pierced with 48 quatrefoil openings, composed 
of stones, iron-clamped. Around its base rise 
crocketed and pinnacled turrets, and the light- 
ness and elegance of the buttresses and the 
large spaces of the windows with light mullion 
work and flowing tracery, combine to give you a 
peculiar sense of soul in stone. You learn 
afterwards to recognise this sense in all the 
Churches of what you define as the Pierre 
Period. ; 

Mr. Hooper’s sketch of the East-end of the 
Church of St. Etienne—that grand specimen 
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SKETCHED BY FRANCIS HOOPER, A.R.1I.B.A. 


Spire of St. Pierre, growing and growing into 
your eyes until you can see little else, the 
apotheosis of Norman Architecture. This Spire 
and the long and delicate Columns of the Tower 
draw you like a talisman, and always you go 
straight to St. Pierre, once you are in Caen, as if 
to a shrine. Prodigal, indeed, is this city in 
Cathedrals and Churches—too profligate when 
you think of the fate of St. Etienne-le-Vieux 
(now used in the main as a storehouse, though 
containing a collection of Architectural an- 
tiquities) which Mr. Hooper has so brilliantly 
sketched for you—but St. Pierre remains to you 
ever a first love. You think of an Englishman, 
Nicholas—an Englishman, mind you—who 


of pure Norman work—is taken from the 
Boulevard Bertrand. You question whether 
the recent renovation carried out by M. 
Ruprich-Robert has not gone too far. The 
writer thinks it has. All hoary sense of 


| antiquity is lost, and you need not only to be 


told but to be assured that the Conqueror ~ 
William built St. Etienne in 1077. It is a sin 

to destroy the atmosphere of history so. How — 
can you project yourself through the years 

to that great day in the annals of this Church, 
that day, also in 1077, when Archbishop 
Lanfranc consecrated the building—Lanfranc, 
who became our own Archbishop of Canter- 


_ bury—when almost every line has been restored 
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and the whole looks as brand as if it belonged 
to this century instead of to that of eight 
centuries ago! Yet that long-drawn Nave 
(the Church is 377 ft. long) will still make you 
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SKETCHED BY FREDERICK CHATTERTON, 


bow the knee as the warrior generations of 
Norman blood did long time ago. The two 
square Towers, with their octagonal Spires, 
added three hundred years later, at the Main 
Entrance, give you the austerity of the Early 
Norman with something of the sublimity 
of St. Pierre. And youshould visit the Triforium, 
even if you fail at the 150 steps of the much 
later Tower that gives you a bird’s-eye view of 
Caen and country. And onthe floor of the 
Sanctuary is there not that slab of veined 
marble, with its border, red-veined, covering— 
what do you think?—all that is left of 
William the Conqueror—a thigh bone ! 

If you are not familiar already with the beauty 
of the Abbaye aux Hommes, Mr. Hooper’s 
spirited little sketch will drive you thither. 
Another of William the Conqueror’s buildings, 
you exclaim. No! but of Queen Matilda’s 
foundation. Here you are made happy for 
hours amid Romanesque work; low, thick 
columns, semi-circular arches, small windows, 
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and sculpture that is simplicity itself. The West 
Front is remarkably plain, but its proportions 
are fine. 

You may recognise in these two West Towers 
the models for full half a score of the 
Gothic Cathedrals of France. 

And how many other Churches are 
there not in Caen'to sketch or study ? 
The Church of St. Michel, for 
instance, in the suburb of Vaucelles, 
the Tower of which Mr. Chatterton 
gives you; and St. Julien, with its 
Nave; and St. Nicholas, a basilica; 
and St. Sauveur, with its two Naves 
—is it not all very marvellous? 
And you are met also by St. Jean 
with its two Towers of unequal 
height. 

Neither must you forget those won- 
derful oolite quarries in the neigh- 
bourhood, those quarries that gave 
the famous and beautifully soft Caen 
stone to 
Europe, used 
(unhappily) in 
the construc- 
tion of ourown © 
Westminster, 
and Henry 
VII.’s Chapel. 


~*~ And in the 
chill-falling 
October night 
you go back 
EO those 
Towers and 
Spires that 
stand like 
sentinels of 
God around 
you, gigantic 
and Marley 
Piri imo ws), 
half -Alost — in 
the mists of 
grey. Here 
indeed, and 
surely, was 
a worthy 
cradle _ for 
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that nursery of na- 
tions, the all-conquer- 
ing English race ! 


Tue Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway 
Company has made 
arrangements for the 


tion Buildings at Rose- 
grove(one of the five 
Stations in the borough 
of Burnley), where it 
is proposed to lay out 
£90,000. ‘The plans 
include the erection of 
new Passenger Station, new Goods Station,'and 
new marshalling sidings. The workis expected 
to be commenced in a few months. 

AT a special meeting of the Blackpool Town 
Council on Thursday, it was resolved that the 
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promenade at South-Shore be continued 220 
yards southwards, and that for this purpose a 
plot of land near the Victoria Pier should be 
purchased from Mr. Cardwell, for the sum of 
£10,000. 


Lapy WEstTon, of Clifton Down, Bristol, has 
presented to the National Gallery a picture by 
William J. Muller, representing a ‘Street in 
Cairo,’’ being one of a collection of Miiller’s 
pictures formed by the late Sir Joseph 
Watson, M.P. 


THe Electric Lighting Committee of the 
Swansea Corporation, after having considered 
the question of lighting by electricity the main 
streets of the town for many years, has, with 
the assistance of Mr. E, Manville, at last 
formulated a scheme and recommended it for 
adoption. The total cost is estimated at 
£506,000. 

Ir is stated that the total loans sanctioned 
for the Oswaldtwistle sewerage purposes 
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amount to £8,084. £827 for Stanhill-lane; 
filters and materials at Aspden outfall, £1,969 ; 
for the purchase of eight acres of land at £225 
an acre and £25 law costs, £1,825; and for 
filters and other works at Aspden, £1,753. 
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OUTSIDE THE KREMLIN. 


Moscow’s MAGNIFICENT NEW CHURCH. 


HE Church of Our Saviour, at Moscow, 
was completed only a few years ago, and 
surpasses in beauty any Church of 

modern times. It was built to commemorate 
the deliverance of Moscow from the French, 
and it cost about £800,000. This Church 
stands on the banks of the Moscow river just 
outside the Kremlin; and its great gold dome 
may be seen blazing out under the sun from any 
part of Moscow. It covers about two acres, 
and it is built of a clear, white stone, in the 
shape of a Greek cross. It has golden Cupolas 
at itscorners, anda Russian Dome in its centre, 
and these Cupolas and this Dome, are covered 
with copper and plated with polished gold. It 
took goo pounds of gold to plate this Dome, 
and there is more than {£200,000 worth of gold 
upon it. The Cupolas cost £160,000 to gild, 
and there are bells within this Church which 
have cost nearly £200,000. The biggest one 
here cost £60,000, and it weighs just thirteen 
tons. I have visited the Temples of India, and 
the interior of this new Russian Church reminds 
me of the wonderful Architecture which you 
find at Delhi. It is finished like a jewel, and it 
is a beautiful mosaic of marble, gold, and 
wonderful frescoes. Its Altar is as delicate in 
its combination of precious stones and marble 
carvings as a lady’s breastpin, and this Altar, 
before it was enriched by its golden icons, 
silver ornaments, and sacred pictures, cost 
nearly £100,000. The marble in the building 
cost almost £400,000, and the floor and walls 
are of wonderful marbles and malachite and of 
lapis lazuli. From the floor, running around 
the entire Church, there is a dado of jasper. 
Above this runs a panel of white alabaster, and 
marbles of different colours succeed one another 
until they lose themselves in a great frieze of 
carvings and frescoes by the most noted of the 
Russian painters. Everywhere there is gold 
and gold carving. Golden pictures hang upon 
the walls. 1,200 golden candelabra hold as 
many candles under the Cupolas, and all the 
vessels used by the priests are of solid gold. 
Upon the walls are golden texts from the scrip- 
tures shining out of the white marble, and the 
Church is lighted by 36 windows of stained 
glass, each of which is 90 feet high. The 
Church will accommodate 10,000 people. The 
priests who conducted the service wore clothes 
of gold and silver cloth, and the chief priest 
wears a tiara set with diamonds. 


GOTHIC AND CLASSIC MOULDINGS. 


OTHIC Mouldings differ as widely as 
possible from Classic in their use. The 
former are repeated to almost any 

extent, so as entirely to occupy the large re- 
cessed spaces in jambs and arches. They are 
repeated, too, in groups, each group being 
composed of the same members, or nearly so, 
especially in the earlier styles. The latter are 
few in number, and are limited in their appli- 
cation. The combinations of the one are ina 
great measure arbitrary, though the forms them- 
selves are fixed; in the latter both are abso- 
lutely defined. The former run principally in 
vertical lines, the latter in horizontal. In 
Gothic Architecture horizontal mouldings 
occur in water-tables and string-courses, and in 
capitals and bases, in which positions they 
invariably form subordinate lines, so as to con- 
trast and display the predominant principle of 
a vertical ascending sweep, and may so far, 
perhaps, be regarded as lingering vestiges of 
the Classic usage—evidences of the victory of 
Christian over Pagan Art. Gothic owes its 
origin, though not its development, to Basilican, 
that is, to Roman Architecture. 


By an expenditure of a little over three- 
quarters of a million sterling Canada has 
secured an independent waterway from the 
head of Lake Superior totheocean. St. Mary’s 
Canal, as it is styled, connects Lakes Superior 
and Huron, measures goo feet by 60 feet, is 
20 feet deep, and has gates and valves worked 
by electricity. The engineering difficulties 
having been overcome, the Canal was opened 
for traffic last week, and. should prove of 
considerable service in developing the trade of 
the Dominion. 


DIATOMITE CONCRETE. 


HE erection of the first portion of new 
extended premises in Michell Street, 
Glasgow, for the Glasgow Herald is almost 

completed. The building is said to be the 
first in the World which has been rendered 
thoroughly fireproof by means of concrete 
floors, the principal constituent of which is 
diatomite. This substance, which is brought 
from the Island of Skye, consists of micro- 
scopical aquatic plants, fossilised, and archeo- 
logical investigation has shown that its fire- 
resisting qualities were known to the Romans, 
although it has been left to the ingenuity of 
man in the closing years of this nineteenth 
century to convert this pre-historic deposit into 
an ordinary building material. On Thursday, 
the qualities of diatomite were put to a severe 
test on the basement floor of the new offices. 
A slab, 7 in. in thickness, made of the new 
material, which we owe to the inventiveness of 
Mr. Boyd Wilson, was placed on an ordinary 
smith’s furnace to which a fierce blast was 
applied by a 30 in. bellows continuously for 80 
minutes. Throughout, the experiment the top 
of the slab remained perfectly cold. On being 
removed from the furnace cold water was 
dashed upon the side which had been exposed 
to the heat, yet there was no splintering or dis- 
integration as in the case when stone is similarly 
treated. On another furnace, exposed to the 
same degree of heat, was a slab the same 
thickness, but composed of ordinary concrete, 
unmixed with the diatoms. While exposed to 
the heat its upper surface was perceptibly 
warmer, while the under side was more charred. 
After being cooled, both slabs were struck with 
a sledge hammer. The ordinary concrete 
yielded to the second blow, and it was found 
that the heat had penetrated 44 inches. The 
diatomite slab did not break until the sixth 
blow, and in its case the heat had only pene- 
trated 3% inches. The experiments were 
witnessed by several Architects and representa- 
tives of insurance offices. 


OLD-FASHIONED CHIMNEYS. 
A T one time the spaces between the wooden 


framework of the walls of timber houses 

were filled in with a plaster of lime, 
sand, or mud mixed with straw, to ensure its 
keeping together. This was generally laid on 
laths after the usual manner. Many wooden 
Manor Houses built in this way are very pic- 
turesque, and some counties still abound with 
them. The roofs were of high pitch, and the 
chimney often took the form of a central shaft 
or cluster of shafts, thus avoiding danger of fire 
to the wooden walls, and concentrating the heat 
where it was most wanted—namely, in the 
middle of the house. One cannot pass from 
the mention of this arrangement without 
noticing with regret a too common habit of 
designing chimneys in the external walls, a plan 
which often sacrifices the comfort of the 
inhabitants to an assumed necessity for pic- 
turesque design. In good houses with thick 
walls, and where solidity and substantial con- 
struction have been more esteemed than 
cheapness, the Architect may fairly employ a 
mode of design which he may think adds 
piquancy to his elevation and often convenience 
to the plan ; but in other cases external chimney 
shafts are not to be commended. 


Tue Russian workman spends very little for 
food, lodging, and dress as compared with the 
foreign artisan. In order to reduce the cost of 
living, the workmen form Associations, or Clubs, 
called ‘‘ Artels,’’ and board together. An Artel 
is generally formed either of workmen from the 
same village or district, or of the same factory 
section; they choose a chief to arrange the 
affairs of the Club, and have several members 
authorised to control the chief, called the 
‘“starosta.’’ The latter buy provisions, engage 
the cook, keep the accounts, and calculate what 
each member of the Artel has to pay. The 
accounts are then presented to the administra- 
tion of the factory, who pays them out of the 
earnings of the workmen. 

To-pay the unveiling of Bishop Harvey 
Goodwin’s Memorial will take place in the 
Abbey and Cathedral at Carlisle. 


A MODERN THEATRE. 


JOINT gathering of Members of the 

Glasgow and Edinburgh Architectural 

Associations was recently shown over the 
new Glasgow Theatre Royal by Mr. Phipps, 
the Architect. It will be remembered that six 
months ago this Theatre was all but totally 
destroyed by fire, an account of which we gave 
at the time. In the main the former arrange- 
ment of the house has been followed in the new 
building. On the ground floor there are the 
stalls and pit; the dress circle and the family 
circle occupy the first floor; and the second and 
third floors are respectively the upper circle 
and gallery. While the chief structural arrange- 
ments of the building thus remain as before, 
there are many improvements in detail which 
combine to make it one of the finest, as it was 
formerly and is still one of the largest, Theatres 
in the United Kingdom. A few of the more 
notable changes on the former Theatre are:— 
The lowering of the roof of the auditorium 
by some fifteen or sixteen feet; the lessening 
of the depth of the stage by ten feet, and the | 
addition of that space to the floorage of the 
pit; the insertion of two proscenium walls 
between the stage and the auditorium, and the 
widening of the proscenium itself. The two 
proscenium walls are separated by a space of 
ten feet, and the roofs of the auditorium and 
the stage are completely dissevered. In front 
of the stage also a fire-resisting curtain has been 
fitted up. It consists of an iron framework, 
covered on both sides with asbestos boards, the 
spaces between being filled in with solid silicate 
of cotton, so that both a fire-resisting and a 
heat-resisting curtain is provided, and it is 
believed that with this curtain down the stage 
might be burned out and the auditorium remain 
intact. The Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, built 
by the same Architect, Mr. F. C. Phipps, 
London, was the first Theatre in the United 
Kingdom to have an iron curtain that went up 
in one piece with this air space between. That 
curtain has iron plates on both sides, and weighs 
from five to six tons. The weight of the im- 
proved curtain in the new Glasgow Theatre is 
not more than three anda halftons. In addition 
to this, water from the mains is laid with 
hydrants on every floor of the Theatre and the 
stage. The iron curtain can be lowered in little 
over half a minute, and is worked by hydraulic 
power. On either side of the proscenium there 
are three stage boxes, flanked by solid Corinthian 
pillars, which bear an arch spanning the pro- 
scenium. Springing from the gallery floor on 
each side of the Theatre is a series of groins, 
extending to the top of the building. The 
ceiling itself is a circle, surrounded by an 
elaborately decorated cornice divided into eight 
raised ornamental panels. The ceiling, and 
also the box fronts and proscenium, are made 
of fibrous plaster. The general scheme of 
colouring is white and gold for the structural 
parts; while, for the back walls the colour 
adopted is a warm terra-cotta. Altogether the 
Theatre will give accommodation to nearly 
3,000 people. The crush-rooms, bars and offices, 
which were not destroyed by the fire, have been 
redecorated and refurnished. The lighting of 
the building is mainly by electricity, but, for 
purposes chiefly of ventilation, a gas sunlight is 
placed in the ceiling. For heating the Theatre 
a mechanical process has been adopted. The 
new Theatre was opened on Saturday, Sep- 
tember gth. 


THOSE who know the work of Mrs. Freeman- 
Gell will be interested to learn that she has two 
pieces of Sculpture in the Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool. One is a marble relief--two figures, 
life-size, representing St. Agnes and her 
guardian angel ; and the other is a small bronze 
“Victory,’’ a female figure bearing a trophy of 
arms. Mrs, Freeman-Gell is also represented 
in the Autumn Exhibition at Manchester by a 
singularly graceful life-size figure of a girl with 
a dove on her finger—entitled ‘‘ klaymates.” 
She is now engaged, at her Studio in South 
Kensington, on an important work dealing with 
an Egyptian subject. 

A BEAUTIFULLY carved stone Reredos, repre- 
senting ‘‘ The Crucifixion’’ and other subjects, 
and several stained glass windows, have been 
placed in the Lower Chapel of Eton College, 
near the Queen’s Schools, in Keats Lane. 
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A CURIOUS OLD CHURCH. 


HE only timber-built Church in England 
is at Greensted, near Ongar, and is 
known as St. Edmund’s. The date of 

this erection is ro13. The following extract 
from Wright's ‘‘ History of Essex’’ describes 
its appearance at the early part of the present 
century. ‘‘ The Nave is formed of the half 
trunks of oaks, about a foot and a half in dia- 
meter, split and roughly hewn at each end to 
let them into a silt at the bottom and into a 
plank at the top, where they are fastened with 
wooden pegs. This is the whole of the original 
fabric which yet remains entire, though much 
corroded and worn by long exposure to 
the weather. It is twenty-nine feet nine 
inches long, fourteen feet wide, and five feet 
six inches high on the sides which supported 
the primitive roof. On the south are sixteen 
trunks and two door posts; on the north twenty- 
one, and two vacancies filled up with plaster. 
The west end is built against by a boarded 
Tower, and the east by a Ckancel of brick; on 
the south side there is awooden Porch, and both 
sides are strengthened by brick buttresses. The 
roof is of later date, and tiled, but rises to a 
point in the centre, as originally formed. The 
brick building has a blunt-pointed doorway, 
with mouldings curiously worked in the brick.” 
In 1848 the Church underwent thorough repair. 
The rotten wood was cut away from the up- 
rights, and the sills whereon they rested were 
bedded in cement on brick to preserve them 
from damp. From the uprights on the south 
side five inches were cut away, from those on 
the north it was necessary to remove only one 
inch. These uprights were tongued together by 
strips of oak so effectually that no damp could 
penetrate them. 

The wooden Tower and Steeple, of thesquare, 
ugly type, so common in this part of Essex, date 
from 1618. At least, that is the date upon the 
bell, which is not supposed to be older than the 
belfry. The inner wall of the Tower seems, 
however, to be a part of the original Church, and 
is forméd of upright logs running into a gable. 
Into it is let a small window of stained glass, a 
gift to the late vicar from the Abbey of Bury St. 
Edmunds. It has in the centre compartment a 
head of St. Edmund. In the Chancel are two 
other stained glass windows, the north one con- 
taining a full length effigy of St. Edmund, and 
underneath the scene of his martyrdom; the 
south one commemorating in like manner St. 
Andrew, to whom the Church is dedicated. 
When the Church was repaired the inner roof- 
ing of the Nave was of pine, as that of the 
Chancel is still. It was replaced by a far 
better and more appropriate roofing of oak. 
The carving on the crossbeams is copied from 
some of that at Bury St. Edmunds. 


A CONSIDERABLE time ago the Liverpool 
School Board decided upon erecting Offices in 
Sir Thomas Street, but, so far, no practical 
turn of its resolution is visible. The historical 
building in Sir Thomas Street, which has been, 
in its time, a Nonconformist Chapel, a Roman 
Catholic Chapel, and a Tea Warehouse, and 
which occupies a site which has been purchased 
by the Board, still stands covered with adver- 
tisements. 

Tue smallest piece of painting in the World 
has been executed by a Flemish artist. It is 
painted on the smooth side of a grain of com- 
mon white corn, and pictures a mill, and a 
miller mounting the stairs with a sack of grain 
on his back. The mill is represented as stand- 
ing on a terrace, and near it isa horse and cart, 
while a group of several peasants are shown in 
the road near by. The picture is beautifully 
distinct, yet by careful measurement the whole 
painting does not cover a surface of half an 
inch square. 

A REMARKABLE find has just been made in a 
cavity at the foot of one of the long ranges of 
rocks beneath Beachy Head which runs 
seawards. This is an ancient granite cannon 
ball, about gin. in diameter and weighing 34lb., 
which, it is believed, was fired during the 
Spanish Armada. This opinion is strengthened 
by the fact that there formerly existed at 
Eastbourne a decayed earthern bulwark, upon 
which a demiculverin was mounted, and 
which, it is thought, may have been used during 
the ever memorable encounter. 


TOWERS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 


HE redeeming features of Spanish Churches 
are the Steeples with which they are 
almost invariably adorned. In Italy 

there is scarcely an instance in the Renaissance 
times where the Campanile is successfully 
wedded to the body of the building. In most 
instances they are entirely detached; or, when 
in juxtaposition, their plainness and great 
height are rather destructive than otherwise to 
the effect of the building. In France there is 
scarcely a single example of a successful Renais- 
sance Steeple. There are Western Towers at 
St. Sulpice and St. Vincent de Paul, but even 
these can hardly be called remarkable, and 
they are exceptional, and not such features as 
will bear examination by themselves. The 
Spaniards, on the other hand, never seem to 
have thought a design complete without two or 
four Steeples being attached to it, and these 
very often were of great beauty of design. 
Malaga and the Seo, at Zaragoza are fair 
average specimens of the class. They are 
found attached to every Church and every Con- 
vent in Spain, and not only give a peculiar 
local character to the landscape, but produce, 
in fact, by far the most pleasing effects of 
Architectural Art in that country. 


LIVERPOOL CORPORATION OR 
BUILDERS? 


PROTEST has been lodged by the Land 
and House Owners’ Association, against 
the policy advocated by the Insanitary 

Property Committee, in Liverpool. It 
should rather have conveyed its thanks to 
that body. During the past ten years the 
Committee has demolished about three thousand 
houses, and only one thousand new dwellings 
have been provided in their place. The small 
property owners, therefore, must have on their 
hands about two thousand fewer empty houses 
than they would have had if the Committee had 
not been in existence. It is impossible that 
wherever sanitary areas are cleared, having 
regard to sanitary requirements, to provide as 
many dwellings as have been destroyed, so that 
every large demolition of property must diminish 
the house accommodation within the city, and 
so tend to reduce the number of unoccupied 
houses in the hands of private persons. The 
small property owners, therefore, are among 
the first to gain. Of course they would be still 
more largely benefitted if no new dwellings 
were erected on the cleared areas, but they 
must not expect the Corporation to play into 
their hands to that extent. If, however, the 
statement that there are still 10,000 or 11,000 
insanitary houses in Liverpool be correct, the 
Land and House Owners’ Association cannot do 
better than support any reasonable scheme that 
will lead to their demolition. Judging from 
past experience, not more than 3,500 new dwell- 
ings can be erected in their stead, so that the 
removal of this insanitary property would so 
increase the demand for house accommodation 
in the city that if the Corporation itself built on 
every area rendered vacant by the demolition 
of property, there would still be an absolute 
deficit of house accommodation for the popu- 
lation, and not only would all the property 
owned by private persons be occupied, but 
builders would have to erect a large number of 
new houses. It is ridiculous, therefore, for the 
Land and House Owners’ Association to regard 
the scheme as opposed to its pecuniary 
interests. If the Corporation is now being 
forced into the building of Cottage property, it 
is the owners of small property who are the 
cause of that obligation. They have failed to 
supply the needs of the dispossessed population, 
and the Corporation having compulsorily turned 
people out of their homes, is morally compelled 
to see that new houses are provided for them. 


AgBoutT seventy members of the Bradford 
Historical and Antiquarian Society recently 
made an excursion to Northowram and 
Shibdendale, where visits were paid to various 
places associated with the life and labours of 
the Rev. Oliver Heywood, B.A., the founder of 
Nonconformity in the Northowram district, and 
of his collegue, Captain Hodgson, a Parlia- 
mentarian officer during the Civil Wars. 


RUINS OF A ROMAN CITY. 


NE of the most interesting of ancient sites 
is the ruin of the City of Haran. In 
Roman times the city was famous as 

being the scene of a great defeat of Roman arms, 
associated with which was the death of Triumvir 
Cassius. At present the ruins of the city show 
to what a height of civilisation its early in- 
habitants had reached. The walls, although 
very much decayed, are yet sufficiently pre- 
served to show that it was a stronghold of no 
mean strength. The main gate, which is still 
to be seen, is supported by three Towers of con- 
siderable strength, but the walls are very 
irregular, showing a great deviation in many 
places. Like most ancient sites in Mesopotamia, 
Haran can boast of a very fine Castle, or, rather, 
the ruins of one. Near to this are the remains 
of an old Cathedral, situated about 450 paces 
from the Castle ruins. In Mohammedan times 
a small Mosque occupied a space outside the 
city walls. The Haran river is now the only 
source of fertility to the country round about. 
This river, which, according to the latest 
authority, is ten feet in width and four in depth, 
overflows its banks at certain intervals similar 
to the Nile, and leaves behind it a muddy 
substance, which brings fertility to this other- 
wise barren region. Near the south end of the 
plain are two sculptured lions, about ten miles 
from the town of Serug. One of these is reported 
to be still standing, while the largest of the two 
has long since fallen down. These lions are 
very curious, as, both in design and apparent 
movement, they show a blend between the 
famous lion of Marasch and the large lions 
dedicated to the god Nergal, and now in the 
British Museum. There are many mounds in 
the neighbourhood, which would be well worth 
excavating by some archzological expedition. 


IS UNITY IN DECORATION 
DESIRABLE ? 


HE history of every great scheme of 
monumental decoration shows how 
necessary to complete success is the 

predominance of one leading mind in the 
direction and execution of such a work. There 
have been periods when artists painted with so 
close a resemblance to each other in their ideas 
of composition, form, and colour, that the union 
of several in such a work was possible without, 
or at any rate with very little, sacrifice of unity; 
but, with the change of ideas which occurred at 
the close of the fifteenth century and the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth, the formation of 
marked variations of style in different men of 
genius made the fortuitous union impossible ° 
but, unity being considered an essential con- 
dition, the employment of these masters even 
led to the destruction of many interesting and 
beautiful works to ensure it, at times, with 
more loss than gain to Art. In modern days, 
and in England especially, artists employed in 
the monumental decoration of an interior, in 
itself perfect in Architectural unity, have 
painted not in union but in rivalry. In happier 
times historic pictures and painted decorations 
would have been the work of one master, who 
would also have designed the painted windows. 
Thus, in the Strozzi Chapel, the frescoed 
pictures and arabesques are by Filippino Lippo, 
and he undoubtedly designed the beautiful 
painted window. In another Chapel of the 
same Church the frescoes are by Orcagna and 
brother. The Altar Piece is a celebrated work 
of Orcagna also, and the window is evidently 
the design of the same master. 


An Exhibition is to be held at Cardiff next 
year. The Mining and Engineering Sections 
will be very prominent, and other sections will 
embrace the latest developments in electricity, 
in scientific instruments, &c., while agriculture, 
horticulture, sports and pastimes, will not be 
overlooked. Lord Windsor is President, and 
the Prince of Wales will be asked to open the 
Exhibition. 

A STAINED Glass Window of plain Grissaile 
colours has been erected in Salisbury Cathedral 
tothe memory of Lady Hamilton. The Window, 
which occupies the northern end of the North 
Transept, consists of several Gothic compart- 
ments above the main lancet lights. 
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UTILITY OF THE OIL-GAS 
PROCESS. 


MEETING of the Sub-Committee of the 
Gas and Electricity Supply Committee 
of the Bradford Corporation has been 
held recently to consider two reports by Mr. 
Lewis T. Wright, consulting gas engineer, upon 
the utility of the proposed oil-gas process for 
increasing the illuminating power of gas. It 
was contended in the report prepared by Dr. 
Dvorkovitz that by the adoption of the oil-gas 
process of enrichment of gas, instead of cannel 
coal, an economy of between £10,000 and 
£11,000. per annum would be effected in the 
cost of production of the gas supply for the 
borough. Mr. Wright, in his latest report, 
calculates it, however, at under £1,000 a year. 
Basing his estimate upon actual working ex- 
perience on a large scale, he finds that the cost 
of adding one candle power to the standard 
illuminating power as determined by con- 
suming the gas at the rate of 5 cubic feet per 
hour, is o'8r of a penny per 1,000 cubic feet, 
where the enrichment is effected by means 
of a cannel coal yielding 10,000 cubic feet 
of gas of an enriching illuminating power 
of 23 candles per 5 cubic feet. In this 
estimate the entire product of coke from 
the cannel is valued at 3s. 4d. per ton, and 
the coke employed for carbonising the cannel 
is charged at 7s. 6d. per ton. This condition is 
not favourable to the utilisation of cannel coal, 
but is due to the fact that coke from the cannel 
cannot be successfully employed in the retort 
furnaces as now installed at Bradford, and Mr. 
Wright recommends that in future the retort 
furnaces should be arranged so as to consume 
cannel coke. When the enrichment is made 
by the oil-gas process the cost of adding one 
candle power to the standard illuminating 
power is 0°76 of a penny per 1,000 ft. Upon 
this basis he calculates the difference of cost in 
favour of oil-gas as £942, as compared with 
the cost of cannel enrichment under the con- 
ditions at present actually obtaining in Brad- 
ford. Turning to another consideration, Mr. 
Wright points out the value of the possession 
ot an alternative enrichment process. But for 
the introduction of oil-gas processes he believes 
that there would be a scarcity of cannel, and 
consequent high prices. Dealing with the 
question of the waste product, he remarks that 
the amount of petroleum oil gasified was 
65 per cent. of the original bulk, and in former 
trials the amount appears to have varied 
from as low as 4o per cent. up to 64 per cent. 
With so low a proportion of the oil gasified in 
the retorting process, it is, he says, most 
essential that the residual product should be 
economically utilised. The oil-gas works in 
England serving railway carriage lighting, in 
some cases sold the oil-gas tar at from 4d. to 
$d. per gallon, and in other cases consumed it 
as a fuel. This latter use is not generally 
practicable in towns, as at times it gives rise to 
smoke which might occasion nuisance. This is 
evidence that such oil-gas tars are not profitable 
to make for sale. To employ it in its crude 
state in a carburetter, as has been done at the 
Thornton Road Works, is, he thinks, not desir- 
able, but he thinks that a method might be 
devised by which a value of 1°7d. per gallon 
could be secured, and without the objections he 
had noted. Nor can he recommend the Com- 
mittee to entertain the idea of attempting to 
utilise this oil-gas tar (by product) by distilling 
it and selling the refined or even partially 
refined products. The quantity available, even 
in the case of the adoption of this oil-gas pro- 
cess to the exclusion of cannel, would not 
justify the Corporation entering upon a business 
that requires such special experience, and is 
attended with considerable expenses, not only 
for actual expenses in the refinery, but also for 
carriage of products and for casks. 


Ir is of interest to learn that plans are being 
prepared for the early erection of a big Govern- 
ment Factory for the construction of swords, 
bayonets, steel tools, and other implements just 
outside Berlin. The idea is, it seems, to erect 
such an establishment as will reduce the amount 
of patronage to foreign houses to the barest 
minimum, and to this end a very large sum will 
be laid out on plant and machinery. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Date of 
Delivery. 


Sept. 


” 


” 


Work to be Executed. 


From Whom. 


From Whom Forms of Tender 
can be obtained. 


19 


19 
19 


19 
19 
19 
19 


19 
20 


20 
20 


20 
20 
20 


2I 
2r 


2I 


2r 


Works for Water Supply .. 


Two Houses, Clown, Derbyshire 
Cottages, Cork st ag sis 


Additions, Board Schools, Acton.. 


Plastering, Painting, &c., Ply- 
mouth 50 an on 25 
Staircases and Bridges, Rother- 
ham Infirmary aA oi a 
Goods Shed, Wandsworth-road, 
Goods Warehouse, Leicester d 
Alterations to Police Station, 
Glasgow 40 An 45 * 
Police Buildings, Glasgow .. BS 
Tramp Wards, Axbridge Union.. 


Alterations, Wesleyan Chapel, 
Whittington Moor.. 5° 55 
Materials, Southgate 


Repairs, Workhouse, St. George’s- 
in-the-East .. a sts an 

Alterations, House, Lowestoft .. 

Additions, House, Gilstead 


Turkish Baths, Leicester .. 


Additions, Board Schools, Bur- 
geéss-hill 56 on ala ED 

Board Premises, Alnwick .. 

Alterations, Stoke-on-Trent 


Ventilators, Trinity Wharf, Black- 
wall .. ws 5 oe ste 

Technical College, Darlington 

Chapel, Lavenham Cemetery 


Sewers, Southend-on-Sea .. 
Iron Probationary Ward, Hendon 


Alterations, Workhouse, Bethnal 
Greeu.. At ate aa i 

Branch Line to Manchester Ship 
Canal 

School Buildings, Plaistow, Essex 

Hot Water System, Workhouse, 
Harton 3 ae Sa da 

Underground Convenience, Up. 
Holloway .. oe 30 we 

Board Room, Walthamstow 


Surface Drainage, Bromley 
Iron Building, Canning Town 


z,000 sq. yds. York Stone, Dover 
Reconstruction of Reservoir, 
Southmolton we an eis 
soo tons Broken Granite, South- 
ampton cs ie 4 oe 
Lightning Conductors, Work- 
house, Leeds Si Bs ae 
Artisans Dwellings, Bolton 


House and Shop, Stowmarket 
Deck Bridges’... 30 fe 


Quay Wall, &c., Poole... a3 
Waterworks, Roscrea, Ireland . 


Sewerage Works, West Harton .. 

Alterations, Lecture Hall, Lur- 
gan. 

School, Pentrepoth .. 

Council Offices, Weston - Super- 
Mare. 

Hospital and Reception Wards, 
Whittingham ao 38 oa 

Drainage Works, East Runton, 
Cromer me by tS 30 

Electric Lighting, Belfast Asylum 

Schools, Enfield, London, N. 

Manse, Rosehearty, Aberdeen . 


Temporary Iron Structures, 


Banstead .. 50 45 36 
Bridge Work and Foot Bridge, 
Dromin, Ireland .. ae 36 
Loose Horse Boxes and Works, 
Paddington .. ae ee me 
Sewerage Works, Ormskirk, Lancs. 
Town Hall, Hammersmith 
Sixteen Houses, Coast Guard, 
Sandgate .. oi AG oF 
Waterworks, Kells .. 36 5 380 
Bricks (20 millions) Lancashire .. 
Schools, Nottingham 
Farm Buildings, Petersfield 
Two Houses, Harrogate .. 
Sheds (Wood), Deeping St. 
Nicholas, Linc. .. an ac 
Vicarage, Felixstowe ae ne 
Additions, Marischal College, 
Aberdeen .. 1s 30 ae 
Warehouse, Aberdeen 
Church Extensions, Swindon 


New Windows and Works, 


Rhymney .. De a 
School House, Dunfanaghy 
Mill, Halifax .. 
Schoolroom, Hastings 
New Bank Premises, Woodbridge 
Retaining Wall and other Work.. 
Additions, School, Nottingham .. 
Premises, Folkestone 
School, Blackburn 
Fittings to Offices, Cardiff 
Club House, Cardiff. . 


Assembly Hall, Church, Accring- 
ton a 50 ofa AG ze 


Boro’ of Lyme Regis .. 


Mr. B. Davies 
Guardians .. 


Acton School Board 


Corporation 


Guardians .. 
Midland Railway 
D 


oO. ae 
Glasgow Police Com- 
missioner 45 
Do. 
Guardians .. 


Urban District Council 
Guardians... 


Clayton and Keymer 

School Board .. A 
Guardians.. 5 
School Board 


Corporation of Trinity 
House .. oS ee 

Corporation “3 

Cemetery Board 


Corporation 
Urban District Council 


Guardians of St. Mat- 
thew .. a 40 
Lancashire and Yorks 
Railway .. ar as 
West Ham School Board 
South Shields Union .. 


Vestry of St. Mary, 
Islington : an 
School Board 


Urban District Council 


County 

EL lye 
Town Council 
Town Council 


Boro’, West 


Bounty Borough 
Leeds Union 


Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway .. 
Charity Trustees 35 
Bengal and N.-Western 
Railway Company 
Harbour Trustees 
Guardians... 


Rural District, South 
Shields .. do 35 
Committee of Presby- 
terian Church.. ES 
Carmarthen School 
Board .. an ae 
Urban District Council 


Lancs. Asylum Board. . 


Erpingham Dist.Council 
Commissioners .. is 


Enfield School Board .. 


Asyluims Committee 
London Cnty Council 
Great Northern Railway 
(Ireland) x a 
Vestry 


Lathom Urban District 
Council . . an Se 

Vestry , 

Admiralty .. 


Town Commissioners .. 
Asylums Board .. oe 


Rev. E. Wyke .-. 
William Nicholsca 


Aberdeen Lime Com- 
pany and others 
St. Mark’s Church 


Pennel Baptist Chapel.. 


Messrs. Bacon, Cobbold 
and Co... Ae are 
Nottingham Schoo 
Board .. 5p se 
School Board 


Silver Spring Mineral 
Water Co., Ltd. ne 


Royal Liver Friendly 


Society .-. d 
Church Conservative 
Club ' x3 as 


M. C. Preston, Town Clerk, Lyme 
Regis. 

Bowden Arms, Clown. 

John Cotter, Board Room, Work- 
house, Cork 

W. A. Brown, Priory Board Schools, 
Acton. 

James Paton, Municipal-buildings, 
Plymouth. 


G. T. Barras, Clerk, Rotherham. 
J. Williams, Secretary, Derby. 
Do. do, 


J. Lang, City Chambers, Glasgow. 
Do. 


- 0, 

W. Reece, Poor Law Offices, Ax- 
bridge. 

H. T. Twelves, Whittington Moor, 
Derbyshire. 

W. M. Ellenor, Council Offices 
Palmer's Greeen, N. 

J. _R. Browne, Raine-street, Old 
Gravel-lane, E. 

A. F. Scott, Architect, Norwich. 

G. C. Gamble, 7, Parkinson’s-cham- 
bers, Bradford. 

W. Bakewell, Architect, 38, Park- 
square, Leeds, 

Loader and Long, 54, Old Steine, 
Brighton. 

H. W. Walton, Clerk, Alnwick. 

W. T. Copeland, School Board 
Offices, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Chas. A. Kent, Trinity House, E.C. 

F. T. Steavenson, Darlington. 

J. S. Corder, Wimborne House, 
Ipswich. 

W. Gregson, Town Clerk, South- 


end-on-Sea. 
Public Offices, 


H. Humphris, 
Hendon. 

D. Thomas, Guardian’s Office, 
Bishop’s-road, E. 

C. W. Bailey, Sec., Hunt’s Bank, 
Manchester. 

Offices, Broadway, Stratford, E. : 

J. W. Coulson, Union Offices, South 
Shields. 

J. Patten Barber, Vestry Hall, Upper 
street, Islington, N, 

T. W. Liddiard, Town Hall, Wal- 
thamstow. 

F. H. Norman, District Offices, 
Bromley, Kent. 

F. E. Hilleary, Town Hall, West 
Ham, E. 

E.W. Knocker, Town Clerk, Dover. 

R. Louis Riccard, Town Clerk, 
Southmolton, Devon. 

G. B. Nalder, Municipal Offices, 
Southampton. 

J. King, Union Offices, East Parade, 
Leeds. 

C. W. Bayley, Hunt’s Bank, Man- 
chester. 

John Hayward, Clerk, Stowmarket. 

E. L. Marryat, 237, Gresham House, 
Old Broad-street, E.C. 

H. Salter Dickinson, Clerk. 

T. Dooly, Roscrea Workhouse, 
Ireland. 

J. W. Coulson, Union Offices, South 
Shields. 


Young and Mackenzie, Donegal- _, 


square, East Belfast. 

T. Walters, 31, Quay-street, Car- 
marthen 

Wim. Smith, Town Hall, Weston- 
Super-Mare. 

Simpson and Duckworth, Rich- 
mond-chambers, Blackburn. 


T. Ling, Northrepps, Norwich. 
. A. H. M’Cowen, Chapel-lane, 
Belfast. 

N. Hepworth, School Board Offices, 
Court House, Enfield, N. 

Ellis and Wilson, architects, Union- 
street, Aberdeen. 

R. W. Partridge, 21, Whitehall-place, 

Hy. Pleus, Secretary, Amiens- 
street Terminus, Dublin. 

F. Dethridge, Vestry Hall. Harrow- 
road, London, W. 

F. C. Hill, 22, Derby-street, Orms- 


kirk. 

W. P. Cockburn, Vestry Hall, 

Hammersmith, ft 

2x, Craven-street, Charing Cross, 
E 


W.C. 

J. J. Brady, Town Hall, Kells. 

F.C. Hulton, County Offices, 
Preston. 

J. Hart, architect, Corby, Grant- 
ham. 4 

Crickmay and Sons, 17, Parliament- 
street, Westminster. 

F. Shaw, 6, Duchy-grove, Harro- 


gate. 

S. and G. Kingston, Land Agents, 
Spalding. , 
N. Ash, Surveyor, Nacton, Ipswich. 
A. Marshall Mackenzie, 267, Union- 

street, Aberdeen. 


Geo. Coutts, 22, John-st., Aberdeen. 
Temple Moore, Architect, 39, Old 
Queen-street, West., SW) 


Rev. Griffiths, Bryn Villa, Rhymney. 

Rev. J. Boyle, Dunfanaghy, co. 
Donegal. 4 

A. G. Dalzell, 15, Commercial-street, 
Halifax. 

Mr. Crouch, 76, Bohemian-road, 
Hastings. 

T. W. Colman, Northgate-street, 
Ipswich ; E 
W. J. Abel, Clerk Offices, Victoria 

street. 
A. N. Bromley, Architect, Week- 
day-cross, Nottingham. 
R. Pope, 79, Sandgate-road, Folke- 
stone. ? 
Briggs and Wolstenholme, 1, Rich- 
mend-terrace, Blackburn. 

Mr. Hodges, 47, Charles-srteet, 
Cardiff. 

Habershon and Fawckner, Pearl 
street, Cardiff. 

Empsall and Clarkson, 287, Park- 
view, Accrington. 
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COMPETITIONS. 
Date : 
Designs to Designs required. Amount of Premium, By whom Advertised. 
be sent in. 
Sept. 25 Rectory, St. Nicholas’ Church, Hilo, £5 «. H. S. Persse, Vestry, St. Nicholas’ 
Galway ah on Ao ae Church, Galway. 
wae Sewerage and Sewage Disposal £1l0.. he ae aa Hartley Wintney Rural District 
Scheme, HartleyWintney,Hants Council 
Oct s Sewerage Scheme, Linsdale #21, S10 10s... ne R. J. Platten, Clerk, Linsdale 
Leighton Buzzard. 
wee Extensions, Beverley Asylum 450, £25, SIO .- SA gee Clerk, Newbegin, 
everley. 
set Ze Artisans’ Dwellings .. H50-- Dwellings, Unwin Bros., Pilgrim- 
street, Ludg/ate-hill, E.C. 
Nov. 9 Sewerage Scheme, Marlboro, #100 E. Llewellyn Gwillim, Town Clerk, 
Wilts .. AG ale ae 2 Marlborough, 
Dec.) x New Schools, Welshpool #21 E. Jones, Solicitor, Welshpool. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Durham and Northumberland Archzo- 
logical and Architectural Society.—About 
twenty members of the Durham and North- 
umberland Archzological and Architectural 
Society visited the East Riding last week, and 
inspected a number of Churches. On Thursday 
the members visited Bridlington Quay, and 
inspected the grand old Priory Church, and 
afterwards proceeded to Carnaby, Burton 
Agnes, Harpham, and Lowthorp. On Friday, 
at Driffield, the restored Church of All Saints 
was visited, and afterwards Bainton, Kirkburn, 
Garton-on-the-Wolds, and Little Driffield. 
The Architectural features of the several 
Churches were explained and discussed by Mr. 
Hodges and Mr. J. Bilson, and the party were 
much interested with what they saw of East 
Riding Churches. 


The Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Antiquarian and Archzological Society. 
—The second meeting of this Society for this 
year will be held on Monday and Tuesday, the 
23rd and 24th days of September, at Furness 
Abbey Hotel. On the first day the ruins of the 
Cistercian Abbey at Furness will be inspected, 
and described by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, 
Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, London ; 
afterwards, if time permits, there will be an 
excursion to the Castle or Pile of Fouldrey. 
On the second day, members and friends will 
proceed in carriages to Stainton Hall, Bolton 
Chapel, Hawkfield, Urswick Stone Walls, 
Ancient Camps at Holmbank and Appleby 
Slack, Pennington Church and Castle Hill, 
Lindal, Dalton Church and Castle on site of 
Roman Camp, High Haume Tumulus and 
Beacon, St. Helen’s Chapel, returning to 
Furness Abbey Station at 5 p.m. in time for 
trains to Carnforth and West Cumberland. 


Aberdeen Master Plumbers’ Associa- 
tion.—At a meeting of the members held 
recently, Mr. Alex. Pirie (J. Blaikie and Sons) 
was appointed president, Mr. A. B. Robertson, 
vice-president, and Mr. A. M. Byres, C.A., 
secretary and treasurer. A complaint was 
_ submitted from the Operative Plumbers’ Asso- 
ciation that slaters have been doing plumbers’ 
work, and threatening that, if this practice is 
to be continued, the Association will be com- 
pelled to withdraw the men from the plumbers’ 
shops. The meeting agreed to request Archi- 
tects and builders to help the Association, in 
order to obviate similar complaints in the 
future. 


A NEW Railway Station is to be constructed 
at. Prestatyn, on the London and North- 
Western line, and the contract has been let to a 
Liverpool firm. The existing Station is both 
out of date and inconvenient, and the new 
Station is greatly needed. 

Earty in the present century a certain trust 
conveyed to the parish of St. Gluvias, in 
Cornwall, a large building to be used for five 
centuries solely as a home for the deserving 
poor of the parish. It has been for some time 
past converted into three dwellings and let to 
tenants. The Parish Council are determined 
to try and have it restored to its lawful use. 

Tue Watkin and the Eiffel Towers are to be 
quite eclipsed by a monster structure planned 
for the Buda-Pesth Exhibition next year. The 
Hungarian Tower will be made of steel tubes, 
and will have five platforms, the total height 
being 1,640 feet. 


a 


Correspondence. 


‘BUILDINGS IN EDINBURGH.” 
To the Editoy of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


Sir,—In Mr. Statham’s book, ‘‘ Architecture 
for General Readers,’’ it is said that ‘‘ there are 
few good buildings in Edinburgh.” Mr. Statham 
must have ‘ forgotten’”’ the High School and 
the Royal Institution, the Scott, the Burns, the 
Playfair and the Dugald Stewart Monuments, 
Heriot’s and Donaldson’s Hospitals, Fettes 
College and the Quadrangle of the University, 
the Law Courts and the Register House, the 
General Assembly Hall and St. George's 
Church, the Physicians’ and the Surgeons’ 
Halls, the British Linen Company Bank and 
the Bank of Scotland, the Offices of the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund in St. Andrew’s Square, and 
the Club House in Princes Street, and the 
Calton Jail and the Regent Bridge. 

The question is, Does this list shew ‘‘ few,”’ or 
are the buildings not ‘‘good’’? Edinburghis 
comparatively a small city, and perhaps the 
buildings mentioned may not be ‘‘good”’ because 
they are not‘ up-to-date.”—I am, Sir, Your 
obedient servant, ‘Dea 'G: 

Glasgow, September, 1895. 


The Builders’ Journal 
COMPETITIONS.* 


No. 6.—Entrance Lodge and Bridge. 


The most convenient Entrance to a Park in 
Hertfordshire, abuts immediately upon the 
banks of a river, the water level being 12 feet 
below that of the approachment. It is purposed 
to construct an Entrance Lodge and Gateway on 
the river bank, and to throw a Bridge, at right 
angles, across the stream at a point where the 
width is 120 feet. A depth of water of eight 
feet is assumed and no piling is requisite. The 
Lodge should contain one large Sitting Room, 
three Bedrooms, Bath Room, Kitchen, and 
necessary Domestic Offices. There is no 
limit of cost, but sheer extravagance must be 
avoided. Drawings to be sent to the Editor on 
or before Monday the 7th day of October, 1895. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


ErrATA.—In the verses ‘‘ Edinburgh,” by 
‘““G” in our issue of roth September, read 
thronéd instead of ‘‘throned,” and confrering 
instead of ‘‘ conferring.”’ 


A PLAN to line the Avenue des Champs 
Elysées with a hundred Statues, more or less, 
of celebrated Frenchmen, is under consideration 
in Paris. It meets with much opposition from 
artists and writers. 

THE Winter Session of the Charterhouse 
Science and Art Schools and Literary Institute 
will commence on Saturday, September 28th, 
under the presidency of the Rev. Henry 
Swann, M.A. 

It is proposed to spend £5,000 on a new 
Wesleyan Chapel at Delph. 


* In future, Announcements and Rules will only be pub- 
lished at the beginning of a new competition.—Eb. B. J. 


SPECIAL PATENT LIST. 


Prepared for THE BurLpers’ JourNAL by Mr. 

. G. Lorrain, M.Inst.E.E., M.I.Mech.E., 

Chartered Patent Agent, Norfolk House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


A et APPLICATIONS, 
Applications for Letters Patent have been filed as follows:— 


27th August. 
A. B. Perkins. Water service and other similar 
valves. 
H. Weatherill. Fittings for doors and windows, for 
checking vibration. } 
H. F. Pool. Improved pipe trap. 


J. Hickton. Self retaining windows for houses and 
carriages. 


16,036 


16,061 
16,073 


28th August. 
R. Robinson. Stack pipes for buildings. 
T.H. Innocent. Self closing hinges. 
R.G. Brooke. Heating apparatus. 
2oth August. 
J. Wootton. Manufacture of bricks, tiles and the like. 


30th August. 
L. J. Martin. Glazed brick or tile. 
F. H. Collins. 


31st August. 
Indicating bolts. 
J. Morton and R. G. Shadbolt. 
fire bricks and the like. 
P. Birkett. Fasteners for window sashes. 
R. L. Harrison. Means for securing chimney pots 
to stacks. } 


16,121 
16,138 
16,152 


16,202 
16,314 


16,325 
16,327 Kilns for burning 
16,334 
16,337 


ABSTRACTS OF NEW INVENTIONS. 


Specifications of the following applications, abstracts of 
which are given, have been published, and copies may be 
obtained at the price of 1s, each, post free, on application to 
the above address. These patent applications are still open 
to opposition (see section 6 of the “ Patentees’ Handbook,” 
cited below). Persons interested in opposing the grant of 
Letters Patent on any of these applications, must take the 
necessary steps on or before the 14th October, 1895. 


“IMPROVEMENTS IN WINDow SASHES, FRAMES, AND 
FITTINGS.” 


By T. Jones and J. C. Jones, Aberavon. No. 12,848, dated 
3rd July, 1894. Life is too short to do justice to this curiously 
drawn up specification in an abstract. It should be read, not 
necessarily in order to be understood, but that it may be 
appreciated. ‘There are ten claims, 


“IMPROVED MEANS FOR OPENING SASH WINDOWS.” 


By R. Frame, of Larkhall, Co. Lanark. No. 16,458, dated 
29th August, 1894. This invention relates to sash windows, 
hinged to open inwardly, for cleaning, &c., and its object is 
to provide more efficient means for such inward opening. 
Hinging devices and a sash fastener are claimed. There 
are three claims, 


“An ImprRoveD CHIMNEY Por.” 


By J. Feilden, Duelsgate. No. 18,693, dated 3rd October, 
1994. This invention consists merely in making the mouth 
of the pot larger than the throat at the base, and in placing 
louvre openings near the top. The statement is made that 
by this means down draught is entirely prevented. There is 
one claim. 


‘© TMPROVEMENTS IN FANS AND APPLIANCES FOR MOISTEN- 
ING, HEATING, COOLING, AND VENTILATING FAcrorRIES 
AND OTHER BUILDINGS,” 


By R. Pye, of Blackburn. No, 18 961, dated 6th October, 
1894. This invention is based upon that ofa prior patent, 
No. 6,821, of 1891. A rotary fan is specified, the vanes of 
which are carried on a collar rotating on ball bearings, over 
a hollow boss. The following statement is made :—“ By 
making the boss of the propeller hollow as described, a 
greater quantity of air can be propelled, as, in addition to 
the air passing through the fan, there is an induced current 
which passes through the hollow boss.’’ There are three 
claims. 


“IMPROVEMENTS IN MACHINES FoR Maxkinc SHEET METAL 
LATHING, AND IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SUCH LATHING.” 


By G. Hayes, of New York. _ No. 7,844, dated 19th April, 
1895. A machine with puncturing and slitting dies and 
other devices is specified. The sheet lathing and the method 
of making it, as well as the machine are claimed. There are 
eleven claims, 


‘“ IMPROVEMENTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF BRICKs, 
TILES AND SIMILAR ARTICLES,” 

By H. Wood, of St. Albans. No. 12,957, dated 4th July, 
1895. The specification describes the manufacture of bricks, 
tiles and similar articles by mixing ground burnt ballast, 
brick rubbish, clinker or other material of a hard gritty 
nature with cement ; and compressing the mixture when damp 
into the articles to be produced so that the moisture permeates 
the whole mass and sets the cement. There is one claim. r 


“IMPROVEMENTS IN OR CONNECTED WITH THE DRAINAGE 
OF STABLES OR THE LIKE,” 

By W. F. Downey, of Washington, U.S.A. No. 12,960, 
dated 4th July, 1895. The flooring of the stalls is covered 
with a liquid-proof material, and has channels or grooves to 
conduct the liquids to a trap, whence they are conducted by 
pipes toa sewer. There are four claims. 


““IMPROVEMENTS IN Door FASTENERS, AND IN APPARATUS 
FOR OPERATING THE SAME FROM A DISTANCE.” 


By J. Bernheimer and T. Manger, both of Bamberg, 
Germany. No. 13,033, dated sth July, 1895. This invention 
relates to cord openings ofa well-known type. The abstractor 
is unable to distinguish wherein the patentable novelty lies. 
There are two claims. 


“TMPROVEMENTS IN BRICKS FOR THE BUILDING OF 
WALLS AND Facincs.” 


By T. Southgate, of Moorbank, New South Wales, and H. 
G. Downton, of Croydon, New South Wales. No. 13,324. 
dated roth July, 1895. The bricks are made with inter- 
locking projections and recesses. A number of forms are 
illustrated and described. There are seven claims. 


“The Patentees’ Handbook” by J. G. Lorrarn, M.Inst.E.E., 
M.1I.Mech.E., Chartered Patent Agent, gives full information 
and advice to intending Patentees. Sent post free on ,appli- 
cation to Mr. J. G. Lorrarn, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London, W. 
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Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—The Council has decided that 
before the new Offices are proceeded with, Mr. 
Brown, the Architect, and three of their mem- 
bers be appointed to visit Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, for the purpose of ascertaining what 
accommodation is required for carrying on the 
business of the Council. 

Tue Pedestal for the bronze Statue of the late 
President Carnot, just erected at Bordeaux, is 
of red (Stirlinghill) granite, and is polished in 
every part. The base courses and cornice are 
beautifully moulded in the French characteristic 
style, while the die is plain, save for a bold 
curve and check at the bottom. It may be 
mentioned that the die is a very handsome 
block, measuring 6 ft. 3 in. high by 4 ft. square 
at the foot, and tapering slightly towards the 
top. A very finely axed grey granite basement 
in three courses supports the Pedestal, sweeping 
inward in a series of bold, graceful curves and 
mouldings. The measurement of the basement 
block is 16 ft. by 14 ft. On the front of it are 
placed a number of steps leading up to a small 
projecting base, on which are to be arranged 
emblematic groups in bronze. The total height 
of the Pedestal is over 15 ft., and when the 
Statue of M. Carnot is placed in position the 
whole should present a very effective appear- 
ance. The Pedestal is from the works of 
Messrs. Alex. Macdonald and Co., Limited, 
Aberdeen. 


BRAEMAR, N.B.—We learn that Mr. Far- 
quharson, of Invercauld, has decided to restore 
and render habitable Old Mar Castle, Braemar, 
the building in which the Jacobite rising of 1715 
was hatched. ‘‘The Standard on the Braes of 
Mar” was raised at a point about half a mile 
further up the river, a spot now included in the 
site of the Invercauld Hotel. The work of 
restoration has been entrusted to Mr. A. 
Marshall Mackenzie, Architect, Aberdeen 


BurspaGeE.—The old Chapel, which has stood 
for over 80 years, has been pulled down in order 
to make room for a larger and more convenient 
building. The new erection extends beyond 
the old site at the sides and rear, and will be 
capable of seating 4oo persons. The Architect 
is Mr. J. A. Ball, of Hinckley ; Messrs. Farmer 
and Graves are the contractors. 


CarpiFF.—The Tower of Bonvilston Church, 
near Cardiff, which has been neglected for so 
long a time untilit has become quite dangerous, 
is about to be restored, and the peal of bells re- 
hung complete. The work will be carried out 
by Mr. W. A. Games, of Cowbridge, under the 
supervision of Mr. C. B. Fowler, Architect, 
Cardiff. 


CoLtwick.—New Church Schools at Colwick 
were opened on Thursday last. The Schools 
replace the building which, during the late 
Administration, the Education Department 
considered inadequate. The building is a red 
brick structure to accommodate 150 scholars, 
and is divided into three part, one for infants, 
another for girls, and a third for boys, and 
there are besides these two Cloak Rooms. 
Enough space is left for two large Playgrounds, 
which are bounded on the one side by the 
Great Northern Railway, and on the other by 
the Colwick to Nottingham High Road. Messrs. 
Thomas Fish and Sons, of Nottingham, were 
the contractors. 


CuorLEy.—A new Wesleyan Chapel has just 
been erected for the convenience of the Wes- 
leyans of the southern portion of the borough 
of Chorley, and was opened last week. The 
new structure, which will accommodate 600 
adults, occupies a commanding situation in 
Gillibrand Walks, directly opposite Rawcliffe 
Road. It has an imposing exterior, the front 
and side elevations being faced with Yorkshire 
parpoints and Yorkshire stone dressings, and 
the total cost is £5,261. The internal fittings 
are of pitch pine, and there area Rostrum, Gal- 
leries at each side and one end, a spacious 
Orchestra, connected with the main body of the 
Chapel by a moulded and panelled arched 
opening, a Lecture Room and three Vestries. 
The Chapel has been erected from designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. W. H. 


Dinsley, Architect, Chorley, and the brick” 
layers and masons’ work has been executed by 
Mr. Berry, Leyland, the flagging by Mr. W. 
Hampson, and the plumbing and pointing by 
Mr. W. Yates. 


Dusxiin. — Christ Church, Blackrock, has 
been re-opened, after repairs and improvements 
as follows:—Two new stained glass windows, 
with medallions of ‘‘ The Prodigal Son,” and 
‘Good Samaritan,’ have been placed in the 
Chancel wall. This wall has been painted 
and illuminated by Messrs. Gibson and Son, 
Mary Street. The old wooden Pulpit, Prayer 
Desk, and floor of Chancel, wooden Chancel 
steps and rail have been swept away, and Caen 
stone and marble Pulpit and Prayer Desk, en- 
caustic tiling and white stone Chancel steps 


surmounted by burnished brass standards and | 


Communion rail take their place. The Organ 
has been placed in the North Transept, the 
lighting remodelled, and the roof and ceiling 
repaired. 

St. Gabriel’s new Parish Schools, Augh- 
rim Street, are completed, and were opened 
by the Lord Mayor last week. The Schools were 
designed by Mr. Walter G. Doolin, M.A., Archi- 
tect, and they are most suitable buildings. They 
are of the Gothic style, and are built exclusively 
of Irish materials. The buildings are graceful 
in design, and the pointed gables surmounted 
by stone barge crosses of Celtic design, add to 
the general effect. 


EDINBURGH.—At a meeting of the Lord Pro- 
vost’s Committee of the Town Council, it was 
resolved to submit the plans prepared by Mr. 
Morham, the City Architect, for the extension 
of the City Chambers for the opinion of Mr. W. 
W. Robertson, of H.M. Board of Works. 


FELIXSTOWE.—A new Hotel is to be erected 
from plans prepared by Mr. Oldham Chambers. 
The cost of the proposed structure will be 
about £9,800. 


GrEAT Ayton.—The premium of 25 guineas 
offered for the best system of main drainage for 
Great Ayton, has been awarded to the com- 
petitor under the nom de plume ‘ Salus,’’ who 
is Mr. H. W. Taylor, of Newburn-on-Tyne. 
The estimated cost is £2,990. 


HarRROGATE.—At a meeting of the Pannal 
School Board, held at the Offices of the Clerk, 
Miry Go irbyss|be,at be vtendersmneceivedator 
the erection of new Schools, Master’s House, 
and Outbuildings, at Oatlands, near WHarro- 
gate, were considered, and the following were 
accepted :—Mr. J. Stephenson, builder, Oat- 
lands, masons’, excavators’, and bricklayers’ 
work, £1,990; Messrs. Rhodes Brothers, 
Shipley, joiners’ work, £745; Messrs. Laycock 
Brothers, Harrogate, plasterers’ and _ con- 
cretors’ work, £166; Mr. George Thompson, 
Leeds, plumbers’, £289; and Mr. G. Dent, 
Harrogate, painters’, {£68 12s. 5d. It was 
reported that a loan of £5,500 had been 
sanctioned to carry out the entire scheme. 
The cost of the site was £600, and was pur- 
chased from H. J. Walker, of Harrogate and 
Whitby. The new Schools are to be com- 
pleted by the ist of June, 1896, and they will 
afford accommodation for 425 scholars. The 
plans for the proposed building are by Mr. 
T. A. Buttery, Architect, of Morley. 


HasLinGpen.—Mr. H. Fielding, Architect, 
Haslingden, has completed the plans for the 
new Fire Station, to be erected at West View, 
within the grounds of the new Municipal Offices, 
ready for their presentation to the Local 
Government Board. The entrance proper on 
the ground floor leads into the Stables—four- 
stalled—which open directly upon the Engine 
House, fronting Bury Road. On the ground 
floor are also mechanics’ shop, stove, a room 
for the firemen’s accoutrements, and Telephone 
Room. The latter, like the Engine House, 
will front Bury Road. Overhead will be a 
large Recreation Room, over the Engine House, 
a Loft over the Stable, Reading Room, Store, 
and Lavatories. There will bea Drying Tower 
measuring about 30 yards from base of building 
to summit. 


HELENSBURGH.—At the monthly meeting of 
Helensburgh Police Commission, Provost 
Whyte laid before the Board a supplementary 
report by the Committee which showed that a 


plain, substantial building suitable for Public 
Baths, could be erected on a site adjacent to 
the shore, and embracing salt water Swimming 
Pond, twelve Slipper Baths, Office and accom- 
modation for attendants, for a sum of £5,000. 
It was resolved that ground be acquired and 
Baths erected. 


LIVERPOOL.—At a recent meeting of the City 
Council, Mr. Aston Webb was appointed 
assessor in connection with the competition 
for designs of the proposed extension of the 
Museum buildings at a fee of 150 guineas. The 
cost of the new buildings is roughly estimated 


at £75,000. 


LocHEeE.—The Foundation Stone of the new 
Hall and School to be erected in the Ancrum 
Road, in connection with St. Margaret’s 
Episcopal Church, Lochee, has been laid. It is 
now nearly forty years since this School was 
instituted. In the new building accommoda- 
tion will be provided for a larger number of 
pupils than in the old School. The style is 
Domestic Gothic, carried out in natural-faced 
masonry in level courses. The several rooms 
are—Entrance Porch and Lavatory, School 


‘Room, Teachers’ Room, Class Room, anda 


second Entrance Porch and Lavatory. The 
plans have been prepared by the Rev. Edward 
Sugden, who is to be congratulated upon his 
work. The tradesmen to whom the work has 
been entrusted are: Messrs. Robert Sheach, 
mason; How and Son, joiners; Brown, 
plumber; M‘Ritchie, plasterer; and Buttar 
and Sons, slaters. 


Lonpon.—After careful consideration the 
Battersea Vestry has resolved to invite com- 
petitive schemes for lighting the parish by 
electricity, and to offer premiums for the best 
three schemes submitted. In the meantime an 
application is to be made to the Board of Trade 
for a provisional order authorising the Vestry 
to supply electricity for public and private 
purposes. The compulsory area in which dis- 
tributing mains are to be laid within two years 
includes all the principal streets in the parish. 


Matone.—The New National School build- 
ings which have been erected adjacent to the 
Presbyterian Church were opened on Thursday 
last. The new Schools will accommodate 
between 300 and 4oo children. The plan, 
which has been so arranged that all the rooms 
are on the ground floor, comprises on the east 
side a School for boys and girls about 4o ft. by 
25 ft., with two separate large internal Porches, 
also forming Cloak Rooms and a Class Room 
28 ft. by 15 ft. On the west side is situated 
the Infants’ School, 38 ft. by 20 ft., with Gallery 
and Entrance Porch. All the walls-are built 
of the best Belfast red perforated brick, with 
terra cotta panels and keystones. Dumfries 
sandstone is used for the sills. A lofty gable, 
with three semicircular-headed windows, 
having label mouldings above, which are orna- 
mental panels, forming a prominent feature in 
the frontage, whilst the sides are treated in 
similar style. The principal doorway has a 
neatly-wrought pediment in moulded brick. 
The upper portion of these gables are relieved 
with moulded brickwork and terracotta. All 
the roofs are covered with Bangor countess 
slates, and have red Staffordshire ridge tiles. 
The internal woodwork is stained and varnished. 
Messrs. J. and R. Thompson are the general 
contractors, and have carried out tke work from 
the plans and under the superintendence of the 
Architects, Messrs. Young and Mackenzie. 


MeErtHyR.—The Council has decided to adopt 
a new agreement with Mr. Gibbon, contractor, 
accepting his amended contract for the erection 
of the proposed Public Offices at a cost of 


£11,900. 


NeEwcastLe.—Mr. Leeson, the Architect, 
reported to the Newcastle Finance Committee, 
on Thursday, that scaffolding was now erected 
up to the Spire of St. Nicholas’ Cathedral, and 
asked for instructions to proceed with the pro- 
posed repairs. It was unanimously agreed that 
the work be entrusted to Mr. Walter Scott, 
and that it should be begun forthwith. 

THE building in Northumberland Road, which 
is to be the future home of the Northumberland 
Miners’ Mutual Confidence Association, was 
formally opened on Saturday afternoon. The 


e,- 
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building is named after Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., 
in recognition of the services he has rendered 
as general secretary of the Association during 
twenty-seven years, and comprises two floors, 
and stands on a site 117 feet by 53 feet. Ex- 
ternally, the walls are faced with red Leicester- 
shire bricks, with stone dressings from Brunton 
and Dunhouse Quarries, and part dressings of 
terra cotta; the roof is covered with green 
Westmoreland slates. The Northumberland 
Road front has an Oriel Window, entirely of 
stone, and is completed by a gable, on the sum- 
mit of which stands a miner in stone taken from 
Mr. Ralph Hedley’s picture, ‘‘Going Home.” 
In the centre of the gable is the Northumber- 
land County Arms. The principal Entrance is 
in Northumberland Road, and approached by 
a flight of steps. Passing in, is a wide Corridor 
running the length of the main building, and 
off this are the Waiting Room, Offices for presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer, stores, &c. In 
the centre of the corridor is the Staircase Hall, 
enclosed with a fine oak screen; the staircase 
to the upper floor is entirely of oak. On the 
upper floor is the Hall for the meetings of the 
delegates. The whole of the works have been 
carried out from designs by Mr. John W. Dyson, 
Architect, Newcastle, the contractor being Mr. 
S. B. Burton. The terra cotta, faience, and 
sanitary fittings were supplied by Messrs. 
Doulton and Co. 


NEwINGTON.—The new Wesleyan Chapel, 
Plane Street, Anlaby Road, the foundation 
stone of which was laid in October last year, 
was opened on Thursday last. The building, 
which is situate on the south side of the street, 
is designed in the Late Gothic style. It com- 
prises a large Assembly Hall and about 18 large 
Class Rooms, besides a Library and two 
Lecture Rooms. There isa Gallery which goes 
round the sides and one end of the Hall, which 
is lighted by continuous Dormer lights. Special 
attention has been given to the heating and 
ventilation of the building. The internal 
woodwork is in red pine, slightly stained and 
varnished. 


ROTHERHAM.—The exterior of the fabric of 
the Rotherham Parish Church, is being restored 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
Mr. John Scott, son of Sir Gilbert Scott, who 
was responsible for the thorough restoration of 
the building in 1874. The contract has been 
taken by Mr. Slack, of Rotherham, and the 
work is to be completed by November next. 


ScARBOROUGH.—Memorial Stones in connec- 
tion with the Sunday Schools now being erected 
in Belle Vue Parade, were laid on Tuesday last. 
The School is the third largest in the town, and 
numbers upwards of 500 scholars, and the need 
for additional accommodation has long been 
felt. The estimated cost of the building is 
£2,200. The structure when complete will 
have a large and ornamental Tower on either 
side and a smaller one in the centre. The 
School Room proper will be on the basement 
floor and will measure 46 feet square, rising to 
a height of 30 feet. There will be a gallery 
round it on three sides, and below the gallery 
space is to be reserved for nine Class Rooms, 
and a room which will also be available for 
small meetings, lectures, and the like. The 
building will be of red brick faced with stone. 
The main windows will be arched and attention 
given throughout to artistic effect. Mr. W. 
Watson, of Wakefield, is the Architect, and the 
contracts have been placed with the following 
local firms: Brick, stone, and plaster, Mr. J. 
Bastiman; carpentry, Mr. Geo. Scales; iron 
work, Messrs. Appleby and Brogden; slating, 
Mr. Jos. MHardgrave; plumbing, Messrs. 
Craven and Sons ; and painting, Mr. Jackson. 


SKELMANTHORPE. — Iwelve sets of designs 
have been submitted in competition for the 
proposed new Wesleyan Chapel, and after 
several meetings the Trustees selected those 
sent in by Mr, J. Berry, Architect, 9, Queen 
Street, Huddersfield, who has since been 
engaged to carry out the work. 


STAMFORD.—On Thursday afternoon the new 
Technical School, recently erected, was opened 
by Sir John Thorold (chairman of the Kesteven 
Technical Instruction Committee). The new 
School is a handsome stone building, erected 
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on a site given by the Corporation of Stamford, 
the funds having been contributed jointly by 
the Kesteven County Council and the Borough 
of Stamford, and when finished the building 
will have cost £1,500. In connection with the 
opening of the School there is on view an 
Exhibition of Art and Handicraft Work from the 
district. 


THETFORD.—At St. Mary’s Church a new , 


Pulpit has been dedicated. The Pulpit, which 
is octagonal in form, and has carved oak panels 
and a balustrade of oak and iron work, was 
erected by the firm of Jones and Willis, of 
Birmingham and London. A different site has 
been adopted from that of the old Pulpit, 
which stood beneath the Chancel arch on the 
south side. The new one is placed on the 
north side, against the western wall of the 
Chancel, the best position for acoustic pur- 
poses. 


Tuirsk.—Silton Church has undergone a 
thorough restoration. There are the remains 
of an elaborately carved Screen between the 
Nave and Chancel, with the arms of Neville 
and Scropes, Archbishops of York. The 
entrance into the Church is through an Anglo- 
Norman arch, the soffit square and the front 
ornamented with chevrons or zigzag work 
artistically carved. The re-opening of the 
Church will take place on Tuesday, the 24th 
instant. 


By the collapse of a portion of an iron pier, 
over which they were passing to an excursion 
steamer, fifty persons or more were immersed 
at Morecambe. They had been waiting about 
at the end of the pier for some time, and on the 
arrival of the steamer crowded towards the 
gangways. Gratings, covering about fifteen 
square feet in area, being unable to bear the 
strain, gave way, and a number of men, women 
and children were precipitated into the water. 


Three persons were drowned, and several 
seriously injured, 

On May rst, next year, an Industrial 
Exhibition will be opened in Berlin. The time 


has been chosen to coincide with the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of a united German Empire. 
Upwards of 5,000,000 marks have been sub- 
scribed to the Guarantee Fund, and 5,000 
exhibitors have engaged their places. Electric 
and Elevated Railways have been laid down in 
order to facilitate passenger and other traffic 
between the city and the Exhibition, situated 
on the Upper Spree. 

Evectric Lights have succeeded oil lampsas 
headlights on all the passenger train loco- 
motives of the Southern Pacific Company. 
This company has been experimenting with 
electric headlights for some time, and has at 
last perfected a light that can be operated by a 
dynamo on the engine, which will illuminate 
the track for a distance of 2,000 feet ahead. 

A NEw Mission House is being erected in St. 
Mark’s Parish, New Swindon, the primary object 
being the centralisation of the mission work in the 
parish, and also to provide accommodation for 
the Sisters of Mercy ministering in the parish. 
The building occupies an excellent corner site, 
and the cost is £2,800. It is hoped tocomplete 
it by Christmas next. 

THE estimates for making the remaining 
portion of the new Aqueduct nearest to Loch 
Katrine have been opened by the Water 
Committee. The amounts were found to run 
from £40,450 to £58,480. The estimates cover 
the boring, excavation, building, and raising 
the Loch five feet. 

THE old Church of Manordivy having 
suffered under the hands of time, and being 
situated in a remote corner of the parish and a 
very insignificant building, a new Church is to 
be erected near Abercych village, some two 
miles away, and near the centre of the 
population. 

Ar an International Technical Congress at 
Zurich, for the purpose of arriving at an agree- 
ment securing unity of methods in the testing 
of building materials in all European countries, 
Mr. Hennings, a New York Engineer, was 
elected an Honorary President. 

Tue marble Statue of the Queen, which 
Mr. F. J. Williamson is executing to the 
commission of Sir Richard Temple, is now 
nearly completed, and will be despatched to 
Rangoon at the end of the present month. 
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A DANGEROUS WALL. 

Arthur Vernon was summoned for neglecting 
to put into repair a dangerous wall at the rear 
of 11, Warrior Gardens, St. Leonards. The 
case was heard by Mr. H. Winter (in the chair), 
Dr. Gray, Mr..S. T. P. Vores, Dr. Croucher, 
and Mr. J. Macer Wright.—The Town Clerk 
(Mr. Ben F. Meadows), who prosecuted, read 
the section of the Hastings Improvement Act 
under which the proceedings were taken. Mr. 
Philip Henry Palmer, Borough Engineer, said 
in May last he visited 4, Warrior Gardens, 
and found that a wall at the back, adjoining 
St. John’s Road, had come over towards 
the back of the house some inches. The result 
was that there was a space of several inches 
between the path and wall. The path, too, 
had been broken, and the pavement had had 
to be relaid in places. He received a letter from 
Mr. Vernon alleging that the cause of the defect 
was the pressure of the public road. Hevisited 
the spot on Tuesday, and the condition was 
pretty much the same-as in May. The cause 
of the settlement was due to the land being 
clay, and when wet weather set in it moved. 
Danger, if not immediate, was to be appre- 
hended from the conditon of the wall. The 
foundation of the wall was not a good one. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Vernon: Probably the 
wall acted in some measure as a support to the 
road. The Corporation did not depend on the 
wall for the support of the road. If the wall 
was not there the Corporation would build their 
own support. If the wall was to fall part of 
the roadway might go withit. To the best of 
his knowledge there was no retention to the 
road. By the Bench: The wall was out of the 
perpendicular about 34 in. in a height of 6 ft., 
and a thickness of 9 in. By Dr. Gray: The 
road was made before the wall was built. By 
Mr. J. Macer Wright: The wall might collapse 
suddenly under certain climatic conditions. 
Mr. William Andrews, formerly Surveyor to 
the borough, and now Consulting Surveyor, 
said St. John’s Road had been laid out for 
about thirty years. Prior to the erection of 
the house there was a considerable slope. 
Excavations had to be made, and when the 
earth was taken away the support of the road 
was gone.—James Burt, a road inspector, said 
the wall, railing, and piers had given way, 
causing a sinking of the fencing. The wall was 
not of sufficient strength to stand the strain of 
the earth. It was built as a substitute to the 
earth which was taken away.—Mr. Vernon 
addressed the Bench, contending that the 
responsibility ofthe dangerous state of the wall 
was upon the Corporation. — The Bench 
privately deliberated, and decided that the wall 
was dangerous, and made an order that it 
should be repaired to the satisfaction of the 
Surveyor within the space of one calendar 
month.—Mr. Vernon asked that costs should 
not follow the result, but Mr. Winter said that 
they must. — Mr. Vernon mentioned that 
probably he should appeal. 


RAILWAY EXTENSIONS. 

Railway extension in Nottinghamshire is pro- 
ceeding at a rapid pace. The new Railway 
through the Dukeries is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. The Manchester, Sheffield and Lin- 
colnshire Company’s extension to London is 
also in a forward state, and the Great Northern 
is now engaged in pushing its way northward 
along the west side of the county from the 
Leen Valley and Kirkby-in-Ashfield to Pleasley, 
with a view to sharing the growing coal traffic 
of that district with the Midland. In order to 
bring this district into connection with its 
Leen Valley line and thence with Nottingham 
and the south, the Great Northern will utilise 
the short length of the Manchester, Sheffield 
and Lincolnshire Railway already completed 
between Kirkby and Annesley. Although the 
new line from Kirkby to Pleasley is only six 
and a quarter miles in length, the engineering 
work entailed in its construction will be of con- 
derable magnitude, and it is expected to cost 
between £30,000 and £40,000 per mile. Almost 
every village in this part is undergoing rapid 
growth on account of the proximity of the col- 
lieries and the erection of factories, and the 
new line will probably tend to accelerate this 
process of development. 
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TRADE AND CRAFT—Continued. 


LOSS TO BOOTLE. 


The improvements which have been going on 
during the last few years at the Wellington, 
Sandon, Huskisson, and Canada Docks, are at 
present being pushed rapidly forward, and 
when they are all thrown open the port of 
Liverpool will be second to none for deep 
water facilities. At the west side of the Canada 
Dock a new berth 750 ft. long has been allotted 
to the Cunard Company, and last week two of the 
Company's steamers—the Etruria and Servia— 
were moored alongside of it. The steamers 
have hitherta docked at Bootle. It is thought 
that about eighteen months will elapse before 
the whole of the works at the Docks mentioned 
will be entirely finished, but they will be opened 
in sections as the operations progress. 


GEO, BELL AND SONS. 


Messrs. George Bell and Sons have in pre- 
paration two important works dealing with 
eminent painters from biographical and artistic 
standpoints. The first of these is ‘Sir 
Frederic Leighton, Bart., P.R.A.,” an illus- 
trated chronicle by Mr. Ernest Rhys, to which 
Mr. F. G. Stephens contributes a prefatory 
essay. The other is ‘‘ Masterpieces of the Great 
Artists, A.D. 1400-1700,’ by Mrs. Arthur Bell 
(N. D’Anvers). The latter volume will be 
published next month. 


TRADES UNION WAGES. 


At the monthly meeting of the Durham 
Trade and Labour Council the chief subject 
for discussion was the proposed new County 
Council Offices. The Secretary was authorised 
to write to the Chairman of the County Council, 
asking that a clause may be inserted in the 
specification prohibiting the sub-letting of any 
part of the work of the proposed new County 
Council Offices, and stipulating that the various 
trades shall be paid the trades union rate of 
wages in the city of Durham. 


SOCIETY AND NON-SOCIETY WAGES. 

A correspondent writes:—Statistics of the 
engineering trade have recently been taken 
up in the whole district of Aberdeen. It has 
been found that the average wages paid to 
Society men differ considerably from those 
paid to Non-society men. The following are 
the rates:—Society turners, 28s. per week ; 
Society fitters, 27s. 6d.. per week ; Non-society 
turners and fitters, 25s. per week. The 
apprentices employed at the trade number 488 


CRISIS IN THE ENGINEERING TRADE. 


A crisis is threatened in the engineering trade 
on the north-east coast. Messrs. Blair & Co., 
Stockton, have decided that in future overtime 
rate will be paid only after a full week’s hours 
have been worked. The men oppose this inno- 
vation. Mr. Ratcliffe, the district delegate of 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, recently 
addressed a crowded meeting, and it was de- 
cided to oppose the master’s scheme. Messrs. 
Blair are, it is stated, supported by the Masters’ 
Association. 


IMPROVEMENT OF RAILWAY SIGNALLING. 


Yet another proposal is made to improve the 
system of railway signalling, and it is claimed 
for this latest, which is the invention of Mr. 
Benjamin Lee, of Rawdon, that it is particularly 
suited for use in foggy weather. By this in- 
vention one or more bells or gongs are pro- 
vided in connection with the signal posts. 
These bells or gongs may be fixed upon the 
signal posts, or upon separate posts, or they 
may be arranged at any other convenient 
position upon the track. The bells or gongs 
are connected with lever mechanism which ex- 
tends to the rail side and underneath, a stud or 
other equivalent apparatus being provided at 
the ‘‘in”’ side of the rail for actuating the lever 
mechanism when the flange of a train wheel 
comes in contact therewith. The stud can be 
raised to its operative and lowered to its in- 
operative position from the signal cabin simul- 
taneously with the raising or lowering of the 
visual signal by the signalman. The bells or 
gongs are also connected with the signal cabin, 
so as to ring a bell fixed therein at the same 
time that they are caused to ring themselves, 
so that the signalman will know that the driver 
has received his caution or signal. The bells 


or gongs on the track can also be operated by 
the signalman to give the driver his signal to 
proceed. Any number of blows may be given 
to the bells or gongs according to the signal to 
be given. 


AN ELECTRICAL UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 


An underground electrical railway is being 
constructed at Buda Pesth by Messrs. Siemens 
and Halske, of Berlin. The line will have two 
sets of rails. The authorities object to a tram 
line down Andrassy Street, the most famous 
thoroughfare of the city, showing thus more 
taste than our County Council, which has 
shown such eagerness to introduce one on to 
the Embankment. This, therefore, has led to 
the adoption of an underground line, which 
will pass down the centre of the street, only 
approaching the kerb at corners. The tunnel 
will consist of a concrete invert and side walls, 
the roof being of I-beams, supporting bent 
plates on their lower flanges. The space above 
these plates is filled in with concrete. The 
height above rail level to the lower side of the 
roof is but 9 feet. The total width of the tunnel 
is 19 feet 8 inches, but the roof span is divided 
into two, a longitudinal girder, carried on 
columns, being placed under the centre of the 
I-beams. The current is to be collected from 
overhead wires, the difference of potential used 
being 300 volts. Arrangements are made so 
that the doors cannot be opened till the motor 
stops, nor .can the car be started till all doors 
are closed. 


AERIAL TROLLY BOAT. 


An aerial trolley boat, propelled by electri- 
city, is attracting an unusual number of visitors 
to Coney Island this summer. The boat is 
suspended from a cable, 825 feet in length, and 
supported by shears at both ends. The shears 
at the seaward end of the line are inclined out- 
wards at an angle, and, to counteract the strain 
of the cable on them, a weight of tive tons, con- 
sisting of bags of sand upon a platform, is 
suspended from their highest point. In the 
regular trip of the trolley, the boat is carried 
just high enough to clear the spray of the 
breakers, and a pause of a few minutes is made 
at the outer terminus to give the passengers a 
view from their strange position. 


WATER FILTERS, 


The important subject of Water Filtration 
and Domestic Filters, with some reference to 
the London water supply, was discussed ina 
lecture by Dr. S. Ridcal, F.I.C., at the Chemists 
and Druggists’ Exhibition, at the Royal Agri- 
cultural Hall, Islington. Dr. Ridcal pointed 
out that at the present time the filter trade 
was in.a transition from what might be called 
the mechanical to the bacteriological state. 
Chemists had done wisely in the past in re- 
fraining from advising their customers into 
purchasing filters of the old carbon type, 
which had been fruitful in spreading disease 
instead of alleviating it, and, in fact, nearly all 
the old patterns of filters had failed in their 
essential duty of supplying pure and wholesome 
water. The bacteriological test for the effi- 
ciency of a filter had been brought about by 
the general acceptance of the germ theory of 
disease, and our increased knowledge of the 
important part which impure waters played in 
carrying these pathogenic organisms from place 
to place. .Dr. Brown, the well-known chemist 
to the Massachusetts Board of Health, in his 
last report, pointed out that the chief object of 
water filtration was not the removal of visible 
suspended matter, and so ensuring a bright fil- 
tration, but the removal of the disease-producing 
germs. Drs. Sims Woodhead and Cartwright 
Wood had recently shown that out of upwards 
of thirty filters selected as those most generally 
used in this country, only two or three of the 
newer forms of filters failed to allow the 
passage of bacteria. In America, during the 
last few years, similar experiments have been 
carried on by Dr. Brown and his colleagues 
on a large scale, and town filters had been 
constructed of sand which would yield 2,000,000 
gallons of water per acre daily, whilst removing 
99°5 per cent. of the bacteria in the applied 
water. The filtration works of a water com- 
pany could only be regarded as the first line of 
defence taken by the community to ensure 
better water supplies. 


THE IRON TRADE OF ENGLAND AND GERMANY, 


A correspondent writes :—The report of the 
deputation from the Iron Trade Association 
which recently visited the iron and steel works 
in Belgium and Germany has now been pre- 
pared for distribution amongst the members 
prior to its general discussion and publication. 
Unlill it has been approved by the members 
and also by the representatives of the works 
visited on the Continent the conclusions arrived 
at will be kept private. It was an understand- 
ing that the report should not be published 
until copies had been submitted to the heads of 
the Continental works, so that it is possible 
some portions will have to be deleted. It is 
anticipated that the report will be ready for 
publication about the middle of September. It 
is no secret that the deputation will emphasise 
the superior character of the machinery and 
labour-saving appliances which are to be found 
at some of the Belgian and German works. 
The improvements which have taken place 
in the methods of manufacture and the int1o- 
duction of up-to-date machinery in the Con- 
tinental works are due to the great attention 
which has been paid to technical education in 
Germany during the past half century. There 
is, however, a considerable difference between 
the highest and lowest class of works on the 
Continent. Hitherto the impression has pre- 
vailed in this country that the Belgian and 
German manufacturers have a great advantage 
over the English in respect of the cost of labour, 
but the deputation has definitely ascertained 
that this is an entire misapprehension. When 
the Iron and Steel Institute visited Belgium last 
year it was announced that the rate of iron- 
workers’ wages in that country was ‘about 30 
per cent. lower than in England, but it appears 
that instead of the wages being lower they are 
slightly higher, the Staffordshire and North of 
England manufacturers really having an advan- 


tage in respect of the labour cost of production. ~ 


This announcement will, no doubt, create great 
surprise in English iron trade circles, as it 
proves that the German superiority rests 
entirely on its merits, and not upon any adven- 
titious circumstances. 


HINTS TO HEALTH. 

We have received from Mr. R. W. Boyd, of 
105, New Bond Street, W., copies of a ‘’ Health 
Code for Private Houses” and ‘‘ A Health Code 
for Churches, Chapels and Large Rooms,” 
which are printed on stiff cards and are of a 
convenient size. The information given is cer- 
tainly very concise and will be found of some 
use to every householder. The former does not 
confine itself to the limits of health but gives 
suggestions as to prevention of burglary, elec- 
tric light, locks, &c. The price of each card 
is 1s., and the publishers are Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co., Ltd. 


HARBOUR WORKS AT ABERDEEN. 
The construction of the new Quay on the 
south side of the Albert Basin is being carried 
on steadily, and a good part of the heaviest 
work is now finished. In the building of this 
Quay, an interesting method of preparing the 
foundations foritisemployed. Large cylinders 
12 ft. square and built up of massive blocks of 
concrete are being sunk to a depth of about 
30 ft., the tops of them just appearing at low 
water. In sinking the cylinders two plans have 
been adopted, the first being to remove the 
gravel by means of a Priestman digger, and the 
other to inject water and pump out the silt so 
formed by means of asand pump. The latter 
method was only employed at the earlier stages 
of the work, and has been now discontinued, as 
it was not found so satisfactory as the Priest- 
man digger in dealing with the gravel in which 
the cylinders are being sunk. The Quay is to 
be about 260 ft. in length, and the foundations 
for a distance of 100 ft. have now been sunk 
and two courses of the superstructure built 
upon them, while the most of the other cylin- 
ders are well on their way to completion. After 
the cylinders are sunk to their proper depth, 
they are filled up with concrete, about too tons 
of material being required for this purpose. 
The superstructure, or quay-wall proper, which 
is built upon the foundations, consists of con- 
crete blocks, with a facing of ashlar work, and 
at the base it will be of the same width as the 
cylinders—r1z2 ft., but at the top it will be 
narrowed down to 6 ft. 
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Renaissance— : WE step across the 
ther Staoa: trand into Verona— 
— & regarding Shakespeare as 
an Architect of Life and Language, even of 
modes and periods, and manners, 
and, therefore, fully within our 
homage—to find that Tudor ro- 
bustness and vigour have alike 
gone, and here again isall Renais- 
sance—upon the Stage. Thegrub 
of the mealy-mouthed—if we may 
dare what might have been Shake- 
speare’s phrase—has got into our 
modern tragic drama; even into 
our Revival of Tragedy—quite a 
different matter. And, frankly, this 
latest “Romeo and Juliet ”— 
exquisitely as it be garbed and 
mounted, is as moonlight unto 
suniight, as daughter unto son. 
Shakespeare’s strings—“ and may 
the galled jade wince, our withers 
are unwrung !”—are now in the 
minor key. All is “repression,” 
—logically, “repression” ought 
to end in dumb show. And, instead 
of tearing a passion to tatters, we 
have the babbling brooklet of in- 
tellectual restraint and reticence. 
Now it cannot be conceived that 
Tybalt, for instance, was possessed 
of much brain-matter; he had a 
decent sword-arm and heused it ; 
nor Mercutio the roysterer, a mere 
philosophical bachelor, with a loll 
and a pronouncement like a 
lawyer in chambers. And of 
“ Romeo ”—was he an impassioned 
boy, a lover, stark mad on affec- 
tion’s brink, or was he a poet in 
phrases ; a love-warmed Hamlet ; 
a “fortune’s fool” with the grave 
face of a Virgil? And of Juliet, 
sweet and coy; Juliet drugged, 
distraught ; Juliet “of fourteen” 
—nay, surely Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell’s modulated monotony was 
not Juliet! It isthe cult of the ons 
drama at the hour to believe 
that Shakesperean passion is 
to be smothered to smouldering 
fire, that the springing arch of emotion 
must vault no dazzling height, that no 
shot ray of stained human hearts should 
- penetrate the gloom of a cloistered chastise- 


ment, where the key-note is the vesper—all | the finest love-passages ever writ or to be 
shadows and sad tones. As we sat through | writ by dramatist, in this gentle rhythmic 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s First-Nighton Satur- |-movement, flowing onward and upward to 
day evening, we could but wonder why | its crisis like departing sunlight on Verona’s 


EDWINSTOWE, CAMBRIDGE : BY MESSRS. GOSLING AND GOLDSMITH... 


beautiful stage settings should so over- { Sepulchre 


walls? This, then, is Renaissance 
got upon the stage—destructive 
of the Pointed Style indeed, and 
with the double entendre; this, 
then, the new School which 
is to our thinking only culture 
gone colourless, of no School at 
all. The Architecture of the play, 
its setting, triumphed, but the 
Architect of Fate was absent. 
Let us hie us, then, to what is 
more to the bricks and mortar 
of our province: charming 
pictures in very excellent yet sub- 
dued taste—Verona—a “Public 
Place’”’—its uptilting ramparts 
and its bastions, its spires and 
towers, white walls, red roofs and 
loggias in strong sunlight and 
shadow. And Renaissance was 
writ so upon Management’s 
brow that we were transposed a 
century (though no matter) from 
Giotto's straight-robed, plain flow- 
ing time, to the rich red-plush 
jerkins and gold embroidered 
gowns of Vecellio. The Hall of 
the Capulets, with its groined 
ceiling, its delicate Corinthian 
columns, and its crowd of nobles 
and their ladies measuring slowly 
through the old Spanish “ Pavane,”’ 
was a study in colour and compo- 
sition; well thought out and 
elegant, a picture from the 
National Gallery, the pigments 
bright andbrave. A Balcony, hung 
too high for the famous love scene, 
—fancy a Romeo so low he could 
not touch “that hand,” let alone 
“that cheek ’’—was just a balcony 
and moonlight, or was it the deep 
night blue of Italy? But a very 
fine, a. very solemn, without any 
charnel-house horror, setting had 
been given to the Tomb of the 
Capulets; certainly the best 
seen on the Lyceum stage. 


master the living words of men and women ; | So the great histrionic event of the year won 
where, we asked, is that literal bolt of blue, | plaudits for its picturesqueness, silence for 
that frown of Fate, where that rhapsody of | its pathos, but no thunders for its passion, 
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for—save in one or two spark-like moments 
—passion was not there. Are we, modern 
men and women, becoming incapable of 
Shakespeare? Are we so tutored, so re- 
pressed, that there are now no “ wild woods” 
in our hearts? Renaissance upon the stage 
is distinctly zo¢ revival. 


THE PROFESSION AND THE STAGE. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


Sir,—In Mr. Gildard’s paper on ‘‘ Some Old 
Glasgow Architects’? mention is made of Mr. 
Salmon as dramatist as well as Architect. It 
is, indeed, somewhat remarkable that so many 
of the one profession have been associated with 
the other. Greatest of all is Vanbrugh, Archi- 
tect of the Palace of Blenheim, and author of 
“The Provoked Husband ’’; then there is the 
younger Charles Matthews, who was wont to 
say latterly that he ‘‘drew”’ better ‘‘ houses” 
now than when he was in an Architect’s office ; 
also Beazley, who planned theatres and wrote 
farces; and the late Mr. Talbot, tragedian, 
who in early life had been a practising Archi- 
tect. ‘‘Rare Ben Jonson ”’ had been, if not an 
Architect, at least a bricklayer; and the poly- 
gonally-minded man himself, who knew some- 
thing of almost everything, had some idea of 
“the Art and practick part,” when in ‘All’s 
well that ends well’’ he says :— 


«« Where the impression of mine eye infixing, 
Contempt his scornful perspective did lend me, 
Which warp’d the line of every other favour ; 
Scorn’d a fair colour, or express’d it stolen ; 
Extended or contracted all proportions, 

To a most hideous object ;”’ 


And in the second part of ‘‘ Henry IV.”— 


‘« When we mean to build 
We first survey the plot, then draw the model ; 
And when we see the figure of the house, 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection : 
Which if we find outweighs ability, 
What do we then, but draw anew the model 
In fewer offices ; or, at least, desist 
To build at all?” 

I have read of other instances of the Archi- 
tectural profession being connected with the 
histrionic, but they have faded from my memory 
like unfixed photographs. Mem. for the future— 
«‘ When found make a note of.”’ 

iLehanh Sri 
Your obedient Servant, 


THOMAS HARDY: ARCHITECT, 
NOVELIST, AND DRAMATIST. 


TuHeErRE is much talk just now about the dra- 
matisation of Mr. Hardy’s ‘‘ Tess,’”’ the part 
having been studied by Mr. Patrick Campbell 
with Mr. Thos. Hardy himself as ‘‘coach.” 
As some of our readers may know, Mr. Hardy 
was, at the beginning of his career, an Archi- 
tect by profession. Born on June 2nd, 1840, 
at a village in Dorsetshire, and educated in the 
same county—he was in his 17th year articled 
as pupil to an Architect practising in Dorches- 
ter, about which time he formed a friendship 
with the late able Classical Scholar and Satur- 
day Reviewer—Mr. H. Moule, of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge—who read with him during 
the ensuing four years. On taking up his 
residence in London, Mr. Hardy allied himself 
with the modern School of Gothic Artists, and 
acquired additional experience in Design under 
Mr. (now Sir Arthur) Blomfield. His first 
literary performance was an essay on Colored 
Brick and Terra Cotta Architecture, which 
received the Prize Medal of the Institute of 
British Architects in 1863; he also was 
awarded in the same year, Sir Wm. Tite's 
Prize for Architectural Design. He now formed 
the idea of becoming an Art Critic, and en- 
gaged in further studies for that purpose; but 
at length tried his hand on a work of fiction 
called ‘‘ Desperate Remedies,’ which was 
published in 1871. This being successful he 
determined to embrace the career of a novelist 
—with what result those of our readers who 
are acquainted with his delightful works will 
know—and so was lost to the profession. 


CONTRACTS A CURSE TO CAREFUL 
RESTORATION. 


N view of our recent article on the “‘ Figures 
of Architects,’’ it may be apropos to quote 
Sir Gilbert Scott, who wrote :—‘‘I have 
found it in some degree useful to have a code of 
rules and suggestions drawn out and litho- 
graphed for the guidance of clerks of the works 
and builders who are engaged in restorations. 
But they are of little use unless constantly 
pressed personally upon the attention of the 
parties concerned. ‘The great enemies to care- 
ful restoration are contracts. The best course 
would be to carry them out by day-work, feeling 
one’s way in the most timid and careful manner, 
and always striving to do as little as is practic- 
able. When contracts are necessary, a series 
of small contracts is better than one general 
one. It is highly desirable to avoid uncovering 
a roof all at once. When re-roofing or re-cover- 
ing the roofs is necessary, it is best to do it in 
small parts, and keep the rain out by temporary 
expedients as you goon. It is often the case 
that the exterior of window tracery is hope- 
lessly destroyed while the internal half remains 
sound. In such cases I hold the proper course 
to be the removal of the outer half alone, 
attaching the new work by plugs and cement. 
We thus retain one-half in its original form, 
and insure the correctness of the other half. 
Patching and piecing, if done carefully, are 
infinitely preferable to more wholesale renewal. 
The various cements which we have at our 
command enable us to introduce the smallest 
pieces into decayed or mutilated mouldings, 
which was formerly impracticable. Where the 
injury, however, is unimportant, it is better to 
leave it untouched. Never trust a clerk of the 
works orany unpractised hand to obtain the sec- 
tions of mouldings, or the forms of other features 
to be restored. It is often difficult enough to 
persons whose eyes and whose instincts have 
been sharpened by the habit of studying ancient 
features through a long series of years; to those 
who have had no such advantage it is simply 
impossible, and one need not be astonished to 
find them, even with nearly perfect copies be- 
fore them, producing forms scarcely resembling 
the original at all. I have often known them, 
even when they have passed a saw-curl (accord- 
ing to their somewhat barbarous custom) 
through a moulding, and ruled off its section, 
produce a result totally at variance with the old 
moulding. When an ancient feature has been 
destroyed, never attempt its restoration till the 
parts round where the original existed, have 
been thoroughly opened out and explored, and, 
where possible, in your own presence. Old 
fragments are in such cases nearly always dis- 
covered, and usually in great abundance and 
near their proper sites. Thus, fragments of a 
destroyed window are usually found in the wall 
which blocks up or surrounds the old opening. 
Blocked up niches, sediliz, or piscine com- 
monly contain each their own debris. Often, 
however, these are not quite sufficient to perfect 
a design, and the skill of the Architect is taxed 
to the very utmost to judge what the rest would 
be. This resembles the labours of the palazon- 
tologist, who reconstructs the skeleton and the 
animal from a few broken bones, and, as in his 
case, the work is impossible to any but one 
thoroughly acquainted with his subject.” 


Tue Pier and Pier Favilion in Sandown 
Bay have been opened. The Pier has been 
lengthened by the addition of 545 feet of 
decking, a head 107 feet by 93 feet added, and 
a Pavilion built capable of accommodating 
400 people, at a total cost of about £12,800. 

Tue work in connection with the new Nidd 
Valley Waterworks for Bradford is proceeding 
apace in the Wharfe Valley, and the turning of 
the first arch of the Bridge which is to convey 
the great conduit across the river near Barden 
Tower will be completed in a few days. 

THE Exeter City Council has decided to 
purchase the works and undertakings of the 
Exeter Electric Light Company, and to this 
end has made an offer of £7,500, which is 
based upon estimates prepared by the Surveyor, 
Mr. D. Cameron. 

Tue Art Gallery which Mr. J. Passmore 
Edwards is erecting at Newlyn, near Penzance, 
is approaching completion, and will be opened 
in October. 


KIRKSTALL AS A ‘‘ PUBLIC 
RESORT.”’ P 


THE MoprerRN END oF A MONASTERY. 


HE pastoral aspect of Kirkstall, its peaceful 
sense of mellowed ruin, and the haunting 
history of its Cistercian foundation, have 

long succumbed to the fires and forges of Leeds. 
Situate as it is in the fast effacing remnant of a 
lovely valley, in what might well be termed— 
were it not for the chimney shafts that stud its 
tired and turmoiled acres—the Romantic West 
Riding, Kirkstall has known all stages of 
opulenceand of neglect. No Abbey in England, 
ten years ago, seemed so utterly and irre- 
trievably doomed. Over it hung the perpetual 
pall of Leeds; by night the forges flamed adevour- 
ing vortex of industry, steam trams panted 
by, and new and ugly workshops and 
cheap dwellings gathering more and more 
tyrannically, threatened, likeanadvancingarmy, 
the shattered shell of what long time was a 
Monastic Fortress full of seclusion from the 
World. The Leeds Corporation—true soul of 
Utility (if Utility have a soul)—stood idly by, 
concerned in getting and spending, regarding 
the derelict Abbey as so much waste stone. It 
was left to Colonel North to save—as he did, 
manfully and unsparingly—Kirkstall from the 
mere cartage and carrying of common and 
fallen ruin. He presented what was left of the 
Abbey to the town, and then the Corporation 
woke up to know what an ecclesiastic treasure 
it had shamefully neglected and allowed to be 
disintegrated into rubbish heaps and the 
thieving ground of surreptitious exploiters. 
A recent Saturday saw the ‘‘Opening Cere- 
mony,’’—though this seems to us quite the 
wrong term—of the renovated and publicly 
presented Abbey, the Bishop of Ripon officia- 
ting. Mr. Burke Downing, in his sketch for us, 
has endeavoured to indicate the picturesqueness 
of the Past with the practicability of the 
Present, for it is widely known and announced 
that ‘Kirkstall Abbey, with its extensive 
grounds, is to be utilised asa public resort,’’ 
and we are quite prepared to be disturbed by 
much ‘‘ popping of ginger beer’? and sandwich 
signalling. It is altogether a moot question 
whether Desecration has not become worse 


confounded. However, the Abbey has lost the ~ 


glorious garment of ivy which clung to it 
through its adverse days and until routed out 
by the builder; lost long ago the magnificent 
trees which have grown only in old books for 
younger generations, but which Mr. Downing’s 
fertility have reared, and if you catch sight of 
the ‘‘public resort element” in the youthful 
foreground figures, you may well hope that 
Kirkstall may never resound to less fresh and 
innocent voices. For the rest, Kirkstall has 
had what is left of its Cistercian House put in 
order; rather blunt order we thought upon a 
visit a few months ago, but then Leeds is Leeds, 
and a ‘public resort’’ is no place for fine 
spandrels. 

No attempt at all has been made to rebuild 
the Abbey in its old form, but stone by stone it 


) 
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has been carefully put in order, bolstered here cm 


and buttressed there. 
course, for the preservation of the structure, to 
pull down the ivy which covered its walls, and 
this has provoked much comment and dis- 
cussion. We may be sure, however, that the 
step—cruel, always—was necessary, and we 
ought not to hesitate between the preservation 
of a picturesque mantle of ivy greenery and the 
safetv of an Architectural Monument. The 
sketch shows the Abbey as it was when 
covered by the ivy. How great a change the 
removal of this has effected can be easily con- 
jectured: a visit will aid a man of weak 
imagination. There are advantages, however ; 
it is possible now to trace the whole plan of the 
great Monastic pile which the first Abbot began 
to put together for the Brotherhood more than 
seven hundred years ago. We know that they 
modified the appearance of the Cloister Court, 
still the most beautiful, and, perhaps, the most 
complete part of the Monastery, by erecting a 
temporary roof on each side of it, so as to 
provide a sheltered walk in wet weather; and 
that in thecold season of the year they enhanced 
the comfort of this resort by screening a por- 
tion of it with curtains. The Guest House, 
unearthed on the western side of the Abbey, 


It has been necessary, of — 
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is believed to be almost the only one remain- 
ing in England, and it 
as a treasure. The original pillars are round, 
whereas the new ones are merely blocked into 
a somewhat similar shape, but left unfinished. 
Mr. Micklethwaite, the Architect engaged in 
the renovation, is not afraid of a startling 
contrast when he wants to make his meaning 
clear. For a daring example of his method 
one may take the treatment of the broken arch 
at the south-west angle of the Transept. Here 
the Architect has raised a new stone pillar, 
which he carries to a great height, almost side 
by side with the original column, until it meets 
and supports the over-branching fragment of 
the arch. There is only one notable instance 
of reconstruction pure and simple. Not long 
ago one of the minor beauties of the Church 
was the curiously ornate arch at the eastern 
extremity of the South Aisle, peculiar amidst 
its severe surroundings by the elaborate zig- 
zag decoration of the spandrels. When the 
Corporation took its present task in hand this 
part of the Aisle had just begun to give way. 
Pieces of the masonry were found lying on the 
ground. Fortunately,inone had been removed 
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or destroyed, and accordingly they were re- 
placed, without addition of any kind except the 
mortar by which they are held together. 

The Laceys, to whom land near Leeds was 
granted by the Conqueror, founded the Abbey 
for Members of the Cistercian Brotherhood. 
The strict rules of the Cistercians enjoining 
simplicity of life and dress, extended also to 
their Architecture. Their Abbeys were, for the 
most part, large and well built rather than richly 
ornamented. Kirkstall was built when they 
were beginning to construe their rules more 
liberally ; but while of a richer type than was 
usual in their earlier houses, it was never 
elaborate. With abundance of fertile iand in its 
possession, with spare living and hard working, 
the community of Kirkstall grew rapidly rich, 
and when, amongst the larger Monasteries, it 
was dissolved in 1539, it was probably worth to 
Henry VIII. as much as 10,000 a year, 
according to money value at the present time. 
The Dissolution was the last scene in the active 
and useful life of the Monastery ; and from that 
time it has gradually decayed and been de- 
molished by the hands of time and of man, for 
its stones have been used in the building of 
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many a house in Leeds. 
weare to have an overgrowth of Virginia creepers 
to take the place of the banished evergreen. 
This may do something, for a season at any 
rate, to curve the sharp angles and soften the 
crude patches which are now part of the form 
and colour of the Abbey. 


WE hear that the Home Office authorities 
have decided that the Female Convict Prison at 
Knaphiill, near Woking, shall be closed on Oct rst. 
The Prison at Knaphill was originally used as a 
convict establishment, but for the last five 
years the men’s prison has stood empty. The 
premises have now been taken over by the War 
Department, and when the new Wing has been 
erected they will be in the possession of the 
2nd Queen’s, West Surrey Regiment, and will 
be known as Inkerman Barracks. The building 
in the rear of the main block will be adapted 
as a Cavalry Barracks. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot to secure a Winter 
Garden and Crystal Palace for Newcastle. The 
promoters have the offer of a large area of 
ground, sufficiently within reach of the centre 
of the city to be suitable for the purpose. Plans 
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of the site have been prepared, and they show 
an area that will permit of the erection of a 
building capable of holding about 20,000 
persons. It is proposed that the new building 
shall be about 400 ft. long, of considerable 
breadth, and about r1ooft. in height. It will 
have several entrances, will be furnished with 
all the necessary plants for a Winter Garden, 
and will have a commodious stage in the centre 
that can be seen from all parts of the building. 

A SINGULAR accident occurred in Queen 
Street, Cardiff, last week, the walls of a shop 
giving way and precipitating most of the con- 
tents of two rooms upon the land until recently 
occupied by Dr. Taylor’s house and gardens. 
The collapse was apparently due to excavations 
made on the land adjoining for the foundations 
of a new public hall and shop premises. The 
walls had been propped up, but the supports 
appear to have given way, causing the whole of 
the masonry to fall with aloud crash. Fortu- 
nately no one was injured. 

THE employes of Mr. Frederick Britton, con- 
tractor, of Highbury, to the number of about 
too, journeyed to Chingford on Satuday week 
for their second outing of the year. 


At Kirkstall, it seems, 


AN IRISH ISLAND FORT. 


HE great Fort of Dun fEngus, on the 
island of Aranmore, is pre-historic, and 
is built of dry masonry, and in plan is 

half an ellipse with the edge of the unassailable 
cliff as its longest diameter. Some idea of the 
size of this Fort can be gathered from the fact 
that it encloses eleven acres, and consists of 
three enclosures—the inner, the middle, and 
outer. The inner measures 160 feet, on what 
may be called the axis major from north to 
south of the horse-shoe on the ground plan. 
The mortarless wall which surrounds this in- 
nermost enclosure is about 1,100 feet from end 
to end by 18 feet high and 12 feet in thickness. 
Now this one wall is made up of three walls, 
each four feet thick, one against the other, like 
the coats of an onion, which arrangement also 
occurs in the middle and outside enclosures, 
and which has the advantage that if an enemy 
should succeed in breaking down the exterior 
envelope he would find behind it a new face of 
masonry instead of the easily disturbed loose 
interior of a dry stone wall. This great forti- 
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fication is guarded by a chevaux-de-frise of all 
jagged stones, socketed in the crevices, and so 
thickly arranged in irregular rows that although 
many have fallen, it is difficult to pass between 
them. The entrance is by one narrow door, 
thus rendered most difficult of access. It must 
have been almost impregnable by either land or 
sea, and even now, without the aid of artillery 
or rockets, would be very difficult to take, pro- 
viding the opposing forces were equally well 
armed and determined. Antiquaries will be 
glad to learn that this Fort—as well as many 
others and many ancient Churches—is vested in 
the Commissioners of Public Works to be pre- 
served as national monuments, and in order to 
give the inner wall a still longer lease of life, 
they have built several huge buttresses against it. 


From Vienna we learn that the town of 
Friesach, in Carinthia, at the foot of the Stygian 
Alps, has been devastated by fire. Friesach is 
one of the oldest towns in the district, having 
been a flourishing colony under the early 
Roman Emperors. The old Dominican Church 
and Monastery have fallen victims to the 
present conflagration. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TaLBotT Housk, ARUNDEL STREET, 
September 24th, 1895. 


“<7 know what it ts to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 

- vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a soy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roots.” 
—JouHN RUSKIN. 


WE learn that the restoration of the Black 
Prince’s Chantry of Canterbury Cathedral, in 
which the descendants of the French Huguenots 
living in the city are, in future, to worship, has 
revealed the remarkable delicacy of the sculp- 
tured bosses which were such an interesting 
feature of the Architecture of the period to 
which the Chantry belongs. The restoration 
will soon be complete. There has also been 
uncovered and preserved an ancient text, said 
to be one of those painted on the walls by the 
refugees, who occupied nearly the entire area 
of the Western Crypt in the 16th century. 


Not much support, so far, has been extended 
to the movement for the purchase of Turner’s 
House in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. There is a 
decided feeling that no good turn would be 
done to the reputation of the great Master by 
perpetuating his connection with a residence 
which, whether we adopt the harsh verdict of 
the moralists or not, it is certain had little 
association with his greatest works. Besides, 
the public are getting just a little tired of the 
expensive form of hero worship which consists 
in annexing at extravagant cost the building 
which may have sheltered during life the 
possibly squalid ménage of the hero. Medallions 
on the exterior of houses once occupied by great 
men have served all reasonable purposes of the 
curious in the case of many celebrities of the 
past, and it is a system capable of indefinite 
extension at small cost. Possibly it will be 
found to be all that is needed in the present 
instance when the sentimentalists discover that 
there is no money to be had. 


THE modern passion for memorials is strik- 
ingly illustrated by the fate of the fund raised 
in memory of the late Sir Andrew Clarke. 
When the great physician died the Duke of 
Cambridge and Mr. Gladstone assisted to start 
a memorial, and a Committee was formed to 
raise £12,000, to be expended on building a 
special new block of buildings at the London 
Hospital. When Mr. Gladstone spoke in 
Princes’ Hall on behalf of the project in May, 
1894, nearly £3000 had been raised. But in 
spite of his advocacy, strange to say, the fund 
is still barely £3,000, and the Committee and 
Governors of the London Hospital have there- 
fore decided to alter entirely the scope of 
the memorial. They have substituted ‘an 
Erysipelas Ward for Women, another for 
isolation cases, and increased accommodation 
for the porters.” 

Sir FREDERIC LEIGHTON has re-told a con- 
temporary the story of how he came to be an 
artist. In his youth painting was not considered 
respectable, and Sir Frederic’s parents shared, 
in some degree, in that strange prejudice, but 
during a sojourn in Florence when he was about 
eleven years of age, the lad prevailed on his father 
to submit the question of his future profession to 
Mr. Hiram Powers, the celebrated American 
sculptor. He said to Mr. Leighton, ‘‘ Let me 
have a portfolio of your son’s drawings, and if 
you will call on me at the end of the week I 
will give you an opinion of them.” ‘It was 
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an anxious time for me,’’ says Sir Frederic. 
‘‘T remember so well the afternoon on which 
my father went to see Hiram Powers, to receive 
the momentous verdict. I sat down to my 
anatomical studies as the best means of passing 
away the time. Then came the sound of 
whezls on the gravel outside, and I threw down 
my work and ran to the window. When 
father stepped from the carriage he was looking 
so pleased that I felt sure that he had brought 
good news.’’ ‘Is there reason to expect, Mr. 
Powers ?’’ his father had asked, ‘‘ that my son 
would attain to eminence if he followed the 
profession of an artist?’’ ‘‘Sir,’’ was the 
reply, ‘‘ your son may be as eminent as he 
chooses.”’ ‘‘ Then you think,’’ pressed Mr. 
Leighton, “that I should make an artist of my 
son?’ ‘' That, sir,’ was the reply, ‘it is out 
of your power to do; Nature has done it for 
you.” 


THE excavations that are being carried out by 
the Greek Archzological Society on the site of 
ancient Eleusis, a few miles from Athens, have 
just yielded some results of exceptional import- 
ance, writes a correspondent from Athens. 
Ina very ancient and well-preserved tomb, there 
have been found, in addition to the skeleton of 
a woman, a number of articles, including ear- 
rings of fine gold, silver and bronze, several 
finger rings, 68 small vases of various shapes in 
terra cotta, two tripods, three Egyptian scarabei, 
and a small statuette of the goddess Isis in 
porcelain. These discoveries leave no doubt of 
the fact that the celebrated mysteries of Eleusis 
were of Egyptian origin, and were borrowed 
from the religious rites of the ancient Egyptians. 
These important relics have been deposited in 
the National Museum. 


THERE is to be erected a fine new Bridge at 
Vauxhall. The present structure, although not 
absolutely unsafe, is inconvenient, and some 
time since the foundations of the Central Pier 
yielded slightly to the rush of water. Vauxhall, 
when Lord Dundas, as proxy for the Prince 
Regent, laid the stone of the Bridge in 1811, 
was by no means the squalid over-crowded 
Vauxhall of to-day. It was crowded, but with 
gay fashionable people who thronged to the 
famous gardens, illuminated at night with in- 
numerable coloured lights. The Bridge was 
indeed built in order that residents on the 
Middlesex side of the river might have a short 
cut to the scene of frivolity. 


Mr. D. W. Stevenson, R.S.A., has com- 
pleted a Portrait Bust in bronze of the celebrated 
botanist, Dr. Robert Brown. The Memorial, 
which has been presented to the Town Council 
of Montrose, is to be fixed in the wall of the 
house where Brown was born in 1773. Brown 
was a friend of Humboldt and Sir Joseph 
Banks. The latter bequeathed to him, on his 
death in 1820, the use of his library and 
collections. In 1858 Dr. Brown died in a house 
in Soho which had been willed to him by Sir 
Joseph. 


At Newton Abbot last week an Exhibition 
of works of Art organised by the Newton Abbot 
Science, Art and Technical School, was opened. 
Primarily the object of the Exhibition is to 
encourage and stimulate the present students of 
the School, and to incite others to become 
students, by giving them the opportunity of 
viewing and studying some of the highest 
specimens of work in almost every department 
of Art. With the aid of the leading residents 
of the district, who have freely placed their 
choicest Art treasures at its disposal, and the 
help of the South Kensington authorities, who 
have loaned a variety of interesting articles, 
the Committee has brought together a large 
and varied collection of pictures, china, wood- 
carving, and other works of Art, of unique 
interest. From its size and imperfect lighting 
Alexandra Hallis not well adapted to the re- 
quirements of a Picture Gallery, but the pro- 
motors of the Exhibition have overcome this 
difficulty by the use of screens, forming a series 
of bays, by means of which the light is utilised 
to the best advantage. From South Kensington 
Museum a valuable collection of Japanese, 
Chinese, and Indian works of Art has been sent, 
together with selected examples of students’ 
works in various stages from the Art Schools of 
the country, designs in carved Art furniture, 
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and ironwork suitable for Art and Craft Schools, 
specimens of pottery of considerable local 
interest, and a magnificent display of silver gilt. 
The Department has also loaned the designs for 
the decorations in the Grill Room of South 
Kensington Museum by Poynters, copied by 
G. H. Fisher, of the Torquay School of Art. 
The Newton Abbot Arts and Crafts Society and 
Newton School of Art contribute oil paintings, 
embroidery, carving, photographs, Italian 
Renaissance painting, decorative painting in 
oils, Venetian ironwork and specimens of 
pottery, for the most part the work of the mem- 
bers and students. 


In the course of a few days the South-West 
Polytechnic will be opened to the residents of 
Fulham, Chelsea, Kensington, and Westminster. 
There will be no formal ceremony, but the 
various departments will be opened as they are 
completed. The whole scheme is estimated to 
cost £50,000. It provides for the accommo- 
dation of between three and four thousand 
students, and includes over 100 Class Rooms, 
an Entertainment Hall capable of seating 700 
persons, a Gymnasium, a Swimming Bath, and 
Club Rooms. The Halli and Bath have yet to 
be built. One room has been set apart for 
the accommodation of a thousand books of 
reference. Professor Herkomer, A.R.A., has 
taken a lively interest in the Art section, and 
has promised to give lectures occasionally on 
Art. A former pupil at his School at Bushey 
(Mr. Burns) has been appointed Art master. 
A splendid Chemical Laboratory has been fitted 
up, while the Workshops for the accommodation 
of engineers, carpenters, plumbers, pattern- 
makers, &c., are models of their kind. The 
building, which is Eighteenth Century English 
in style, was designed by Mr. J. M. Brydon, 
the Architect of the Chelsea Free Library and 
Town Hall. 


Tue Anthropological and Mathematical Sec- 
tions of the British Association met at Ipswich 
on Wednesday. Inthe Anthropological Section 
Dr. R. Munro described the Neolithic Station 
at Butmir, near Serajevo, in Bosnia. The 
remains found consisted chiefly of stone imple- 
ments and fragments of pottery, and were so 
abundant as to suggest that the inhabitants of 
Butmir carried on special industries for their 
manufacture. Professor Flinders Petrie said 
the black pottery described by the reader of the 
paper exactly corresponded with black pottery 
—evidently imported-—found recently in Egypt 
and Spain. The fragments found in Egypt 
might be absolutely dated as. from 3000 to 
3300 B.c. Mr. A. Evans contributed a paper 
on ‘‘ Primitive European Idols in the Light of 
Recent Discoveries,’’ and Dr. Munro afterwards 
presented a further report on the Lake Village 
of Glastonbury. Professor Boyd Dawkins said 
he regarded the evidence as conclusive that the 
Lake Village of Glastonbury must have dated 
from 200 B.c. to the time of the Roman 
occupation. 


AN interesting archzological discovery has 
been made in the Church of Notre Dame du 
Belley, Paris. Whilst excavations were being 
made to set up a hot-air stove, a plaster Statue 
of St. Crispin was unearthed. The patron 
saint of shoemakers’ is represented behind his 
stall, and repairing a poor man’s shoes. The 
Statue is old, and probably belonged to the 
Corporation of Shoemakers—one of the old 
Guilds of Paris. They may have buried it 
during the revolutionary period to save it from 
destruction. It is thought to date from the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, when the 
Church of Notre Dame du Belley was built. 


Tue Railway from Acre to Damascus, by 
way of the Plain of Jezreel, and across the 


_Jordan through the Land of Bashan, has not 


altogether fallen through. Mr. Pilling, who 
holds the concession, has been granted another 
three years’ extension of the term for the com- 
pletion of the line. The former concession 
expires at the end of this month. It is the only 
railway project in Syria in British hands, and, 
if carried out, will open up the most fertile 
tract in the region, and it may possibly serve 
one day as the Mediterranean end of the long- 
talked-of Euphrates Valley Railway. If the 
French line between Jaffa and Jerusalem can 
be made to pay, the Acre line, with its tenfold 
greater resources, ought to do so. 
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THERE cannot possibly be a whiter city than 
Cadiz. As you near the coast you see in front 
of you a white mass which appears to be floating 
upon the water. Your first thought is of an 
iceberg. The white mass, glittering in the sun 
and rendered more dazzling by the blue sea and 
sky, looks exactly like a monster ice mountain 
partly melted, so that outlines of castles and 


hill appear upon it, but only for a second does- 


the illusion last. No other town in the World 
presents such a magical appearance. 


A WHILE ago it was announced that the 
Benchers in Gray’s Inn were willing to 
demolish the hideous grimy wall 
which bounds their beautiful Gar- 
dens in Theobald’s Road, and con- 
struct in its stead a handsome iron 
railing through which passers by 
might see the famous pleasance 
under whose trees Lord Chancellor 
Bacon used to refresh his great, 
but mercenary, mind. Many 
anxious looks have been cast at 
the wall since then, and surmises 
made respecting the date of its 
abolition. Now it is officially stated 
that the proposed improvement is 
‘‘ off.” The Benchers were willing, 
but strong protests came from 
several tenants who have chambers 
in that part of the Inn. These 
gentlemen argued that the privacy 
of the Gardens would be destroyed 
were they thrown open to the view 
of pedestrians in Theobald’s Road. 
This view prevailed with the 
Benchers. At any rate nothing 
has been done, and nothing is likely 
to be done for some years. 


Tue Memorial of the late Dr. 
Harvey Goodwin, Bishop of 
Carlisle, has now been placed in 
its position in Carlisle Cathedral, 
and it has won much admiration 
since it was unveiled. The Me- 
morial consists of a bronze re- 
cumbent Statue, by Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft, R.A., surmounted by 
a carved oaken canopy designed 
by Mr. Waterhouse, R.A. The 
figure of the late Bishop is shown 
reclining at full length, dressed in 
Episcopal robes, his head resting 
upon a pillow, around which cherubs 
are grouped, and with his feet 
planted against a rock near to 
which stands his mitre. The hands 
are joined together upon the breast, 
in the attitude commonly ‘seen in 
recumbent statues in ecclesiastic 
buildings. The sculptor has been 
very successful in reproducing in 
the Statue the familiar features and 
powerful head of the deceased 
prelate. 


ANOTHER of Dickens’s Taverns is 
threatened with extinction. ‘‘The 
Old Ship,’’ which is the ‘‘ Old Sol’s 
Arms,’ mentioned in ‘Bleak 
House ’’ as the scene of the inquest, 
has been boarded up prior to being 
pulled down. The Tavern is in 
Chichester Rents, on the western 
side of Chancery Lane. Beyond 
its association with fiction it has 
nothing to recommend it, but the 
curious can still see the long low 
room which Dickens described 
as that in which the inquest 
was held, and opposite to it 
is the dwelling of poor Miss Flite. 


Tue Tunbridge Wells Art Association has 
been productive of not a few excellent pictures 
during the year. The local features not only 
include many Kentish rural scenes, but some 
artistic reproductions of Sussex landscapes and 
buildings of historic interest. Of these special 
mention may be made of ‘‘ Beachy Head,” by 
W. Conyers Fisher; ‘Views of Midhurst” 
and ‘‘Tunbridge Wells,” F. C. Hunnibell; 
‘‘ Home Farm,” Miss E. A. Outrim; “ Scotney 
Castle, Lamberhurst,” Major Fletcher Lut- 
widge ; ‘‘ Herstmonceux,”’ Miss M. L. Chabot ; 


“‘ Groombridge,”’ C. W. Hunnibell ; Ecclesborne 
Glen, Hastings,” the Rev. M. D. Malden; and 
a fine view of ‘‘ Tunbridge Wells Agricultural 
Show,” by A. Baker. There are also clever 
sketches of ‘Pevensey Castle’? and other 
famous retreats of the tourist in southern 
England. 

Tue old Church of Teampull Mac Duach, is 
one of the incredibly large number of old 
Churches on the Island of Aranmore, Ireland, 
and about the oldest of them all. The Church 
contains a Nave and Chancel, the latter being 
an addition to the Nave or earlier Church. It 
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also contains many features of interest; the 
Chancel has an Hiberno-Romanesque Window, 
and the old Stone Altar of the Church still 
remains, but a good deal damaged. In fact, the 
Stone Altars still remain in most of the Aran 
Churches. The Chancel Arch is rude and 
faulty in construction, but the chief feature of 
interest in the Nave is the characteristically 
Irish Door and ‘‘cyclopean’’ masonry, which 
consists of enormous stones, one of which 
measures ten feet three inches long. 


A Douerass Memorial Hall is to be built at 
Wilberforce College, Ohio, in memory of 


Frederick Douglass, the famous negro orator, 
who spent a part of the last day of his life in 
the interest of that College. A bust of Douglass 
is to be placed there, as also commemorative 
tablets of such eminent negroes as Toussaint 
Ouverture and Alexandre Dumas (in whose 
veins also there ran negro blood). The enter- 
prise will be British as well as American, a 
considerable sum having been raised in England 
for the purpose. If any man of our time 
deserves to be commemorated in this way, it 
was that remarkable and gifted son of Africa 
whose recent death was deplored by whites as 
well as blacks all over the United States. 


TuE Collection of Relics of Lord 
Nelson exhibited to the public in 
the Painted Hall of Greenwich 
Hospital, to which important 
additions were made recently, has 
been further augmented by the pre- 
sentation to the nation of an orna- 
mented silver jug and cover ona 
tripod stand with lamp, formerly 
the property of Lord Nelson, and 
an oak box, silver mounted, in 
which the document was contained 
attesting that the freedom of the 
Borough of Thetford was conferred 
on the Admiral in 1798. 


FRENCH sculptors have been hard 
at work executing orders of town 
councils for Carnot Monuments. 
A Paris correspondent says there 
is hardly a sculptor of eminence 
who has not a task of this kind on 
hand. The Monument at Nolay is 
a family memorial aftair, but the 
one that is to be set up at Lyons 
will be at once national and Lyon- 
nais. M. Félix Faure is to unveil 
a Carnot Monument at Fontaine- 
bleau on Sunday, the 29th. Carnot 
was well known there from youth 
to the end of his life. As Presi- 
dent he lived in the wing of the 
Palace where M. Faure stays. The 
sculptor of the Fontainebleau Mo- 
nument is Peynot. He was chosen 
because he was the author of the 
Statue of the Republic at Lyons, 
that M. Carnot was tohave unveiled 
on the day after the one on which 
he was assassinated, 


A COMPLETE and accurate survey 
of the Mont Blanc range of moun- 
tains is the ideal of M. Vallot, an 
enthusiastic and capable moun- 
taineer. He has made the ascent 
twenty times, and six years ago he 
built on the summit an Observa- 
tory, which has so far withstood 
the storms of that mountainous 
region. Accompanied by an assis- 
tant draughtsman and a train of 
eleven porters, he journeyed to this 
Observatory the other day, and 
took up his residence there, intend- 
ing, if the weather permitted, to 
spend a whole week in ‘‘map 
making.’’ Theodolites, made with 
darkened glasses to counteract the 
glare of sunshine on the snow, a 
variety of instruments specially de- 
signed for the survey, and photo- 
graphic cameras are included in his 
luggage, and the result of his work 
(he is said to have already expended 
20,000 francs upon the scheme) 
will be awaited with no small inte- 
rest by scientists and mountaineers. 


THE gigantic Siberian Railway is being 
pushed forward with doubled energy, and there 
seems every likelihood that it will be finished 
throughout considerably before 1904, the date 
originally assigned. It is to bea real substantial 
railway, with a double track and strong Bridges, 
thus bearing very little resemblance to the line - 
so rapidly improvised by Russia after the sub- 
jugation of the Tekke Turkomans. Although 
the eastern section, from Irkutsk to Vladivos- 
tock, has been taken in hand, it must not be 
assumed that a better terminus farther to the 
south will not eventually be obtained. 
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UNpER the heading “‘ A Curious Old Church,”’ 
in your Journal, writes a correspondent, is an 
account of the timber-built Church at Green- 
sted, in Essex, the date of its erection being 
assigned to the year A.D. 1013. It may be 
interesting torecord that the old pre-Reformation 
Clergy House at Alfreston, near Eastbourne, has 
recently been transferred by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, for a nominal sum, to the 
National Trust for Places of Historic Interest 
or Natural Beauty, and so will be preserved to 
the nation. The building, as some of your 
readers are undoubtedly aware, is constructed 
of oak framing filled in with wattle and dab. 
It has athatched roof. It was erected in the 
fourteenth century, and is one of the very few 
existing old timber Vicarages which, in the 
middle ages, were so common in rural England. 


A Mr. A. T. Sipsarp read a paper in the 
United States recently, in which he stated a 
friend of his erected a Norwegian wooden house 
in Devonshire last year. This, however, is 
incorrect, as no such house has been built 
within recent years in the West Country. 
In the article in question the author mentions 
a wooden Church in Norway—at Hittedal— 
built A.D. 1300, and one at Fortundal, erected 
some 800 years ago. A few summers ago, when 
in Norway, I very carefully examined the old 
Stavekirke of Fanloft—ascribed to date from 
A.D. 1150. It stands four miles or so from 
Bergen. The two doors (both cut from a single 
deal plank over three feet wide) and some 
panelling appeared old, but the main part of the 
structure, so far from being ancient, I do not 
believe to be more than twenty years old! 
Whether wooden houses are desirable is an 
open question. One of the largest and best 
appointed hostels ever stayed at in Norway was 
the Hardanger Hotel at Odde. Yet, quite a 
short time ago it, the Telegraph Office, and 
numerous other buildings in close proximity, 
were entirely consumed by fire in less than 
fifteen minutes. All the visitors—most of them 
English—lost everything they had—for the 
place and surroundings being entirely of pine 
there was no chance for any person to approach. 
From old wooden houses to old trees is not a 
far cry. I believe the oldest, and, perhaps 
most remarkable tree in Great Britain is a 
Chestnut, at Tortworth—the Earl of Ducies’ 
place, near Bristol. It is supposed to be 


1,000 years old atthe very least. The trunkgirths | 


50 ft., but at 10 ft. above the ground the butt 
branches off into three large trunks, one of 
which girths nearly 30 ft. In Clissold Park, 
Stoke Newington, N., isa thorn which tradition 
and those who have gone into the subject 
affirm to be perhaps the oldest, largest and 
handsomest in the United Kingdom. When in 
the Canary Isles this summer, at Icod, in 
Teneriffe, I saw a dragon tree, which is said to 
be over 3,000 years old, and at Villa Oratova 
on the same island, saw the spot where, until 
28 years ago, a dragon tree stood that 
Humboldt, the great German savant and 
traveller, considered was over 6,000 years old. 
Close by this spot is a chestnut, planted by 
the Spaniards in a.p. 1492, it measures 27 ft. 
6in. in girth. In the same town is a date 
palm which stands 110 ft. high, it is the tallest 
on the islands, and history records that it was 
just the same height 400 vears ago. 


Sir E. Burne JONES is just now exciting a 
vivid sensation among Italian artists by his works 
in fresco executed for the American Church 
at Rome. The work is amongst the boldest 
specimens of the Art in modern times, and has 
created immense enthusiasm among the artistic 
population of the Eternal City. The divers 
compositions of the great English painter are 
executed in mosaic at the great works at 
Murano. They are rather of the John Bunyan 
inspiration than that of Holy Writ, such as 
“The City of God,’’ and ‘‘ The Tree of Life.’’ 
This mosaic style of reproduction is looked 
upon as the renewal of an Art which has been 
too long neglected. There is something curious 
in the manner in which this venerable style of 
decoration is transported from London to Rome 
for the adornment of a Protestant Church by 
English artists, who have adopted it from Italy. 


THERE is promise of much interest in the 
Autumn Exhibitions of the Picture Galleries. 
At the Grafton Gallery the Theatre is to be the 


theme, and the public are promised, besides 
many famous pictures of actors and actresses 
past and present, a collection of curious relics of 
players long since dead. The managers of the 
New Gallery, adhering more closely to the lines 
of Art, are organising an Exhibition of Spanish 
Art, which should be highly attractive. Spain 
in the past was rich in artistic genius, and 
Britain has drawn heavily upon her treasures. 
No doubt the Committee will be able to secure 
for its display in Regent Street many of the 
noble works of Murillo and Velasquez and 
other great masters of the Spanish School, in 
which the private collections of this country 
are so rich. 


ALL who know the Lake of Geneva will hear 
with regret that the Castle of Chillon is to be 
“restored,” with a view of its being converted 
into an Historical Museum. The authorities 
had much better leave these famous ruins as 
they are instead of letting loose a devastating 
renovator among them. The fine Architectural 
aspect of the old Fortress is sure to be utterly 
spoilt. 


Rosin Hoop STONE, a massive piece of mill- 
stone grit around which a good deal of tradition 
has gathered, and which from time immemorial 
has stood on the rising ground overlooking the 
Aire Valley, north of Keighley, has fallen under 
the hand of the destroyer. The new Water 
Conduit of the Bradford Corporation from 
Nidderdale passes along the hillside above the 
Aire Valley, and some time ago fears were 
entertained that the track would pass in such a 
direction as to cause the destruction of the 
stone. But these fears were allayed by a 
deviation of the line so as just to miss the 
nearest angle of this ancient landmark. Last 
week, however, holes were drilled in the stone, 
and with the aid of a blast it was cloven into 
four parts. An objection was made to the 
destruction by someone engaged on the job, 
and the nearest policeman was sent for, but 
the blasting had taken place before his arrival. 
There is some ground for thinking that Lord 
Hothfield, the lord of the manor, had given 
strict instruction that the stone must not be 
injured. There is some comfort in knowing 
that it is possible to repair in some slight 
measure the mischief already done by inserting 
cramping irons and filling in with cement, and 
that it is possible that something of the kind 
will be done. 


THE West Window of Wrexham Parish 
Church has been embellished with stained glass 
as a memorial to officers and men of the Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers who have fallen in the service 
of their Queen and country. The window is of 
large proportions and of the style peculiar to 
the Fifteenth Century, which gave to the 
Church a Tower celebrated for its remarkable 
character and dimensions. It is divided into 
five long lights up to the springing of its arch, 
above which the smaller tracery lights are in 
three tiers and number ten in their sub-divisions. 
In the upper part of the lower lights are full-size 
figures of St. Deiniol of Bangor, St. Michael, 
St. David of Wales, Edward the Black Prince, 
and St. Giles. Beneath these in relation to the 
figures above are subsidiary subjects illustrative 
ot the mcctiag of St. Deiniol and St. Augustine; 
St. Michael with his warrior angels; the preach- 
ing of St. David; the Black Prince at the Battle 
of Poictiers; St. Giles with the hind seeking 
refuge with the Saint from the royal hunters. 
These lights are richly canopied in the manner 
peculiar to the style of the window. In the 
tracery openings are introduced twenty-four 
smaller figures of Saints especially connected 
with Wales. At the apex of the window is re- 
presented the badge of the regiment. At the 
base of all, in gold mosaic, runs the dedicatory 
inscription. The work is rich in detail and 
colour, and was designed and executed by 
Messrs. Clayton and Bell of London. 


St. Joun’s Church, Sparkhill, near Birming- 
ham, has just been extended in accordance 
with the original designs for the building. The 
exterior of the extension is formed of picked 
common-brick facing, with pressed-brick 
moulded jambs and arches, with Horsley 
Castle stone sills and heads to the windows, 
filled in with Cathedral glass in lead. The roof 
is covered with Lewis's tiles. The interior is 
carried out in accordance with the present 


portion, being in one span. The ceiling is 
divided into bays, and subdivided by pitch-pine 
moulded panelling, the spaces between being 
filled in with adamant cement. Much care has 
been given to obtain in so large a building an 
uninterrupted view of the preacher, and, while 
it cannot be denied that the piers and arches 
with clerestory windows, are undoubtedly 
beautiful, yet it is claimed that the incon- 
venience to the worshippers by obtruding 
columns built in the body of the Church is 
fairly balanced by the formation of the roof in 
one span, supported as it is by curved ribs 
resting on the stone columns, trefoil on plan, 
forming part of the walls of the structure, with 
their moulded caps and bases. It is a depar- 
ture from the general mode of Ecclesiastical 
Architecture, yet in detail it embodies the 
whole forms of moulding and general treatment 
of buildings of the Late Decorated period, and 
will, it is hoped, be as good for sound as it is 
for sight. The base of the future Tower and 
Spire, with Entrance Porches and Lobby, form 
the lower portion of the West End, the main 
gable of which is filled in with tracery-headed 
windows, about 11 ft. 6 in. wide, and 20 ft. in 
length. The whole of the work has been 
carried out under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Martin and Chamberlain, the contrac- 
tors being Messrs. Sapcote & Sons, of Camden 
Street. 


A Committee of the Liverpool City Council 
has been engaged in considering the question of 
bringing forward an important scheme of public 
improvement, in view of the extension of the 
city boundaries. At present the means of inter- 
communication between the townships of Tox- 
teth Park, Wavertree, West Derby, and Walton, 
are of an inadequate description, these districts 
having been laid out in roads independently of 
each, and the communicating thoroughfares 
are nothing but a development of old country 
lanes. The Committee came to the conclusion 
that main thoroughfares, to afford the neces- 
sary facilities of communication, more especially 
north and south, should be laid out on a syste- 
matic plan, to be carried out by degrees as 
opportunity may offer, and that the areas 
within the new boundary not yet built upon 
should be mapped out into streets in a symme- 
trical manner in view to their development as 
building land. This plan was followed in regard 
to a large part of the south end of the parish of 
Liverpool and also of Toxteth Park, with the 
result that those districts of the city are distin- 
guished by straight streets at right angles. On 
the other hand, those districts of Everton and 
West Derby where no plan was observed, and 
where each builder laid out his own land, are 
distinguished by numerous cv-de-sacs. 


One of the chief attractions of the Berlin 
Industrial Exhibition of 1896, will be ‘ Alt 
Berlin” with its fifty houses. The reproduc- 
tion of the oldest part of Berlin is being carried 
out with extreme accuracy. The old “ Rath- 
shaus,” with its panel work, brickwork and 
coloured slate roofing used in those days, the 
famous ‘‘ Gerichtslaube’’ of Berlin, the old 
buildings, the irregular streets and alleys, the 
bridges and gates, drawings of which have 


furnished the necessary details, are all being- 


minutely copied. By a new arrangement the 
reproduction of ‘Alt Berlin” and the “ Alt 
Berlin Theatre’ have both been thrown into 
one. The Association for the History of Berlin 
is busily engaged in preparing everything apper- 
taining to the processions, costumes and 
historical events which will be represented in 
“ Alt Berlin.” 


STonE, hke timber, requires seasoning. 
Stone is often spoken of as the synonym of 
solidarity—‘‘as solid as a rock,’’ we say, but as 
a matter of fact stone is far from being solid. 
A cubic foot of the most compact granite, for 
instance, weighs about 164 lb., while a cubic 
foot of iron weighs 464 lb. This plainly shows 
that in between the atoms which compose the 
mass of the most enduring stone there exists 
much space for air, moisture, &c. This season- 
ing of stone prior to use for building purposes, 
has been well understood by the Architects of 
all ages, but in the modern rush of nineteenth- 
century building too little attention has been 
paid to it. Now it enters into the calculations 
of every good Architect. 
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CONSIDERABLE additions and enlargements 
have been carried out at St. Michael’s Church, 
Brighton, A new Nave, a North Aisle, Vestries, 
and North and South Porches have been 
erected. The style is that of the Thirteenth 
Century, the work being made to harmonise 
with the existing Church. Externally the 
material used is red brick with Bath stone 
facings, and internally the Church has been 
plastered so as to allow for future decoration. 
With the extension the whole width of the 
Church will be 99 feet. The new Nave is 30 
feet wide, and 113 feet long from east to west, 
while the height from the floor to the springing 
of the vaulting is 50 feet, and to the apex 70 
feet. Externally the height from the ground to 
the ridge is about too feet. The whole length 
is divided into seven Bays, five from the west 
to the Chancel Arch, and two from the Chancel 
Arch to the east end. The western most Bay is 
occupied by the Entrances from the north and 
south enclosed Porches, and by the internal 
Western Gallery, which is supported upon 
arches with a central shaft, and a pierced 
parapet over. Over the arches all the other 
Bays have Triforium and Clerestory, which are 
formed into one composition by means of an 


the Chancel are single lancet windows. The 
new North Aisle, which is vaulted in wood like 
the Nave, is 23 ft. wide, and 16 ft. high from 
the floor to the springing of the groining, and 
31 ft. to the apex. It is lighted by two-light 
windows with cusped circles over. At the 
eastern end of the Aisle, and approached there- 
froin,as well as from the Chancel and externally, 
are the Choir and Clergy Vestries, and above 
these a large room available for parish purposes. 
The fittings of the Chancel extend westward, 
and embrace a bay of the Nave, and will be 
enclosed with a wall and gates. Spaces for 
Sedilia and other fittings are available, but 
at present these, as well as the flooring, are 
unfinished. The Church is lighted by elec- 
tricity, and warmed by Grundy’s hot-air system. 
The buildersare Messrs. Estcourt, of Gloucester ; 
the carving has been done by Mr. J. Nicholl’s, 
the cartoons for the East Window are by Mr. 
W. Lonsdale, and the glass by Messrs. Worrall 
and Co.; while the Architect is Mr. J. S. 
Chapple, of 7, John Street, Adelphi, London. 


Tue first of the Autumn Picture Exhibitions 
opened on Saturday at the Continental Gallery, 


have no upper storey, partly from considera- 
tions of expense, and partly because the upper 
rooms get very hot during the dry months. 
The roofs are either thatched or tiled, or else 
are flat and covered with brick and lime plaster. 
The thick beams supporting the roof are, as a 
rule, left exposed below, as ceiling cloths are 
apt to harbour vermin and conceal the depre- 
dations of white ants. The room walls are very 
rarely papered, being usually plastered and 
whitewashed. Wooden floors would be perish- 
able and dear, so floors of flat tiles or of lime 
plaster are substituted. Doors are numerous, 
and invariably double, opening in the middle. 
Verandahs all round a house are considered 
indispensable. 


THERE was keen competition for many of the 
valuable lots from Hawkstone during the dis- 
posal of the effects of the late Viscount Hill. 
Following the completion of the sale of valuable 
pictures, the furniture from the reception-rooms 
was next disposed of. A suite of Louis Quatorze 
chairs, couches, and ottomans, with carved 
gilt frames and upholstered in crimson satin 
damask, was purchased for 130 guineas by the 
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internal plane of open tracery, supported upon 
small columns of marble or stone. Triple 
vaulting shafts divide the Bays and support the 
groining, which is executed throughout in wood 
and is intended to be left its natural colour. On 
the south side the Nave Triforium opens into 
the existing Church, and that on the north side 
into the space over the Aisle groining, while the 
Triforium of the Chancel will be blank. 


The East Window is formed of three large 
lancets, the centre one of which is 32 ft. high 
‘and 4 ft. 6in. wide. There is, moreover, an 
inner plane of tracery with arched and cusped 
heads supported upon marble shafts, the effect 
of which is to enrich the whole east end, and 
to bring it into harmony with the side walls. 
The sill of the East Window is 29 ft. above the 
highest step of the Sacrarium. The West 
Window has four lancets at the bottom, anda 
rose, 20 ft. in diameter, above. This rose con- 
sists of 12 outer lobes, a quatrefoil and centre 
circle, and other small quatrefoils and eyes. 
The Clerestory Windows of the Nave consist 
of two lights with large arch over, and those in 


New Bond Street. 


from the two Paris Salons, with a few, in 
addition, from English Studios. One of the 
most ambitious works is a large painting repre- 
senting the arrest of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette at Varennes. This is a dramatic 
composition by G. Roussin, and depicts the 
Queen clinging to her children, while the 
officers of the Commune hold converse with 
Louis. Another noticeable picture is by H. H. 
Moore, a pupil of Géréme. It is called ‘‘ News 
of the War in Melilla,” and represents a group 
of peasants ina forge at Tangiers, listening to 
the latest intelligence being read to them from 
a Spanish newspaper, a simple subject treated 
in a realistic manner. A gracefully .painted 
little study of the nude, by A. Aublet, will be 
noticed for its delicacy of outline and pearly 
flesh tints. 


Some specialities of construction which are 
common to most Indian buildings attract the 
attention of students who sketch in India. 
Except in the Presidency towns, buildings 


% 


It comprises the usual | 


varied examples of figure and landscape subjects | 
| Coull, of Aberdeenshire, for 82 guineas. 


Hon. C. H. Wynn, of Rug. A cheval screen, 
worked by Queen Anne, was bought by Mr. A. 
It was 
a fine piece of old silk tapestry, being a garden 
scene, representing the offerings of Flora to 
Venus, attended by cupids and birds. It was 
mounted in Italian walnut, and bore the 
following inscription :—‘' This screen, the work 
of Queen Anne, was presented by Her Majesty 
to the Right Hon. Richard Hill, Ambassador 
Extraordinary to the Court of Turin, 1703.” 
A pair of bronze jardinieres was sold for 
70 guineas, and a Louis Quatorze clock rea- 
lised 40 guineas. Sixty-eight guineas were paid 
for a rare and antique buhl side table of the 
Empire Period, and an enclosed cabinet or 
French commode was purchased for 32 guineas. 
A pair of carved wood life-size gilt figures of 
children holding elaborately-carved cornucopian 
vases were sold for 30 guineas, and a gilt scroll 
frame cheval fire-screen, with rich needlework 
shade, fetched 26 guineas. Thirty-two guineas 
were paid fora pair of very rich ormolu scroll 
candelabra, and a Louis Quatorze occasional 
table sold for 26 guineas. 
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To our Readers. 


NOTICE. 


VOLUME ONE. 


Volume One of Tun Burwyers’ Journat, elegantly 
bound in Irish Linen Cloth boards, con- 
taining the first twenty-six numbers complete, 
with index, can now be obtained, 


Price 5/= nett. 


Cases for binding Volume One may also be 
obtained, price 2/9 post free. 


Applications for bound Volumes, or for Cases 
should be addressed : 
Publisher, 
The Builders’ Journal, 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


OF the eight plans received in the competi- 
tion for the Free John Knox Church, to be 
built in Aberdeen, the Committee decided 
that two should be put before the congregation, 
bearing the titles respectively of ‘‘ Diamond” 
and ‘‘ Experience.’’ The Committee, it appeared, 
by a majority, agreed upon the plan of 
‘“Experience,’’ but as some members of 
Committee favoured the design ‘‘ Diamond,”’ 
it -was resolved to leave the final choice with 
the congregation. Mr. George Morgan 
(draughtsman), a Member of Committee, spoke 
in detail on the merits of the two plans. Mr. 
Morgan was strongly in favour of the plan of 
“ Experience,’ urging that on the ground of 
cost, internal arrangement, and other important 
Architectural considerations, it would be the 
better plan to adopt. He admitted the distinct 
superiority of the design of ‘‘ Diamond”’ as far 
as regarded the front elevation, but contended 
that the work could not be carried out for the 
estimate of £4,500. Another Member of Com- 
mittee having equally strongly pressed on the 
congregation the adoption of ‘‘ Diamond,” a 
vote was taken, and the result was that, by a 
very large majority, the plan of ‘ Diamond”’ 
was selected. On the sealed envelope which 
accompanied the design being opened, it was 
found that the successful competitor and the 
Architect of the new Church was Mr. George 
W. Moir, Architect, Baillieswells, Cults. The 
new Church, and a Schoolroom attached, are 
estimated to cost £4,500. The new Church is 
to occupy the site of the present building in 
Gerrard Street, and on the east side of the 
frontage, a small Schoolroom will be built on 
the site of an existing erection. The main front 
of the Church will be in the gable facing 
Gerrard Street. In the middle of the gable is 
shown the main doorway, of Gothic design, 
recessed with tiers of massive mouldings, and 
flanked on each side with a pillar set on a 
square pedestal and surmounted with a moulded 
cap. A tall lancet window of three lights 
breaks the gable above the main door, and 
various Architectural features in the form of 
finely-dressed bands running round the window 
and across the front otherwise embellish the 
design. The main Architectural feature is a 
handsome square Tower at the south-west 
corner of the front, which rises to a height of 
about eighty feet. Like the Church and 
attendant buildings, the Tower is to be built 
entirely of grey granite. An entrance door- 
way is shown at the base of the Tower, and 
tall windows half-way up, and a Belfry in the 
upper part, are designed so as to enhance 
greatly the general appearance of the structure 
The interior arrangements also seem very com- 
plete. The main doorway leads into a roomy 
Vestibule, whence ingress will be obtained 
to Cloakrooms, the Galleries, on the one 
hand, and on the other, into the area of the 
Church. The Pulpit will stand at the further 
end of the building, with the Choir-seats and 
Baptistry immediately in front. The Church 
will accommodate 1,000, It is not expected 
that building operations will be commenced yet. 


DOMESTIC WORK. 


A GEORGIAN HOUSE. 


[DEsIGNED By Messrs. E. J. GOSLING AND 
F. T. W. Gorpsmirx. | 


PS the Englishman’s home again 

@| to be his Castle? Domesti- 
cally, his house of late has 
been an ill-assorted union be- 
tween a ranche and a Swiss 
Chalet, naked limby houses 
with an indecent covering of red tiles ; open 
houses overhanging to expose to you their 


were the rash; and finally, if you modestly 


entertain one visitor for a week your “pretty” — 


dwelling seems absolutely thronged and 
massed with millions. We declare that in all 
this there is no exaggeration. 

One step back towards the “Castle” idea 
is to build your house square, so that you 
may dig your moat if you please; at any 
rate, you may move in your own rooms. 
There may not be so much externally to 
tempt the tenant’s preliminary eye; his 
vision cannot dance with a waltzing roof line, 
nor soar to uncalculated chimney heights. 
But a square and a solid dwelling has its 
points—you might says its creature comforts. 
Your rooms do not run away trom each 
other ; you find them where you expected, 
and a decent doorway takes you by the arm 
into a comfortable hall. ' 

Going back through the layers of stucco 
and plantations of pilasters of early this Cen- 
tury, pickaxing one’s way through them in 
fact, you come upon those Old Georgian 
Houses to which Messrs. Gosling and Gold- 


EDWINSTOWE, CAMBRIDGE, NORTH-WEST VIEW. 


charms, their twanging banjoes and their 
frippery fancies, for all the World suggesting 
a Parisian café chantant in private life. And 
have these perky wrens of “cottage ornees” 
and “bijou” bull-finches had their day? Is 
even Queen Anne dead and buried? Per- 
haps that it is too much to hope. Queen 
Anne was a short woman, but her influence 
has been long-lived. Moreover, her Style, 
when it once begins, seems incapable of 
leaving off. There is always a high-perched 
third dormer to add somewhere on the crown 
of an angular sandwich ofa building that gives 
you a “crick 0’ the neck.” And how many 
loggias and green-painted upper-story 
balconies cover a multitude of sins?. Asa 
matter of detail, if you remove the loggia from 
nine out of ten of these chocolate boxes you 
have destroyed the only habitable area of the 
house. The staircase dodges you here and 
there ; your night-tired feet never find the 
rest of an unbroken landing ; windows delight 
to break out between chimney-stacks, as if 


the dwelling were in a fever and windows 


smith have gone for repose—and for ideas— — 


in Edwinstowe, Cambridge—the house we 
illustrate. There has been of late years a 
tendency on the part of discriminating Ar- 
chitects, not afraid of hostility or criticism, to 
recognise that, after all, a house should be 


habitable in the large and well-mannered © 


sense of the term, and that, after all, the old 
Georgian stood its ground, and would still 
stands its ground domestically, given a 
soupgon of modern idea, and a more sympa- 
thetic and less heavy hand in treatment. 
Simplicity and solidarity may be blunt with- 
out being boorish, and grave—as an English- 
man’s home should be, especially if he shine 
within as host—without being glum. Our 
ancestors knew the importance of the 
domestic staircase, a thing the Early Vic- 
torian Period overlooked, substituting hen- 
ladders at acute angles. Fifty years ago the 
staircase was to be masked ; it wasimmodest ; 
it led to bed—that was the rigid attitude of 
the stiff-silked generation. A hundred years 
ago, and backward through several centuries, 
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the staircase played an important part 
in Love and Life. . It rose in the. Hall 
itself, its landings circled round, making 
charming balconies from which you might 
watch the Gavotte or the Minuet, or catch 
the last smile of your mistress, the last tone 
of her “Good-night”—with the shielded 
candle lighting up a face made dainty by its 
dimple ; made piquant by its patch. The 
Hall was the heart of the home ; respectable 
and self-respecting citizens had not begun to 
ascend the back-stairs. 

' It is regrettable—but we believe the want 
will shortly be adequately met—that in the 
literature of English Architecture there exists 
no work worthily dealing with the Early 
Renaissance houses of England. The attempt 
to revive Classic taste upon the decline of 
the Gothic, and the sweeping away in the 
current building of the period of the last 
traces of that old Medizeval Spirit (God-father 
to the “Castle”) produced strange vicissi- 
tudes in English life. 

England took cautiously to that Re-birth, 
for the Pointed Style had arched over many 
centuries. She had then, as she has still, 
her suspicion of things Italian; French, 
also, though in lesser measure. Brunelleschi, 
Bramanti, even Palladio, had spent their 
fires and still England was not kindled. It 
was easy, on the other hand, to impose the 
Classic in Italy; there, Gothic, when all is 
said, was never sure; the whole tendency of 
the nation, or, rather, that complicated 
nationality, was for revival, revolution. So 
what began inthe latter endof the fourteenth 
century obtained little or no Architectural 
significance in England until Inigo Jones— 
that immortal joiner—went to Italy and came 
back again imbued with the spirit and endowed 


with. the brains, to 
design that grand 
Palace, never to be 
built—save in small 
part: particularly 
the Banquetting 
House—at White- 
hall. Inigo had 
clearly the defects 
of his qualities, all 
the hearty hatred, 
too, of the Gothic, 
and yet one lingers 
over his Whitehall 
Palace “as one 
lingers over that 
vast scheme of one 
greater than he— 
the master builder 
—who, to our think- 
ing, slapped the 
face of St. Peters’, 
Rome, by his. St. 
Paul’s.. Wren 
towers up in attack 
—speechful of Italy, 
consummate of 
England — of the 
earlier designers of 
ourPointedPeriods; 
the boldest man, 
the only man who 
ever grappled with 
the Architecture of 
London — and _ he 
failed. But his 
failure haloed his 
success ; the glory 
of genius still shines 
upon those radiat- 
ing avenues that 
were to converge 
upon the Cathedral 
ef St.° Paul, en- 
throned upon the 
high heart of Lon- 
don city. So Re- 
naissance, localising 


itself in England as Elizabethan, Jacobean, 
Carolean, reached its pinnacle with that 
Golden Cathedral Cross, and fell away to the 
gruff and comfortable Georgian, to be nigh 
overcome by the brutal onrush of Roman 
columns and cornices and stucco that crushed 
the originality out of Domestic Architecture 
and gave us forts of mansions set square with 
a glare all round the compass; Vanbrugh, 
Entrencher-General and County Families 
in Camp. 

So, the Georgian maintained for us, in a 
dismal diminuendo often enough, but still in 
decent fashion, those staircases with galleries 
of Good-nights, and Family Portraits, and 
Sir Roger ; those Halls of Christmas snow- 
drift and the family coach—and how well 
the Chippendales and Sheratons suited that 
generation, a generation of Women Watteaus 
and bucolic Squire Barleycorns ; a genera- 
tion of human-nosed clergy and eau ad’ Arque- 
busade and treble lavender water. 

We detect in Messrs. Gosling and Gold- 
smith’s excellent house at Cambridge, a 
certain reverence for, a certain compromise 
with, what is called tradition, when Style is 
meant. The plan is well thought out, and 
can be honestly recommended : arare thing ; 
we like the doorway (though, alas! such a 
doorway may soon be cheap and common: 
we have begun to detect its facsimile in 
sixty pound suburbs), but the Well of the 
Hall is surely too narrow ; we imagine you 
would have to crane your neck ; ¢hey never 
craned their necks! The staircase goes up 
leisurely in Georgian fashion ; astrong feature, 
twice as effective had there been double the 
width of landing. The Hall is good ; it will 
need generous warmth in winter, with 
an “open dispensation of Providence.” We 
detect the gas-bracket where candelebras 
might wellhave stood. The Architects had 
to furnish in keeping, and if we will go back 
to “ silver buckles” and periwigs let it be by 
solemn, sweet candle-light! Finally, there 
is a reticence, a simplicity about the exterior, 
a downright look of common sense built-to- 
live-in air that is creditable to the owner, to 
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the Architects, welcoming to guests, Here 
are a few details :— 

The principal entrance is on the south- 
west elevation, on the north side of which are 
the Kitchen and Offices, the Dining Room being 
on the south-west side. Passing through the 
Porch and Vestibule, we come to a Hall Sitting 
Room with a large open grate—light is ad- 
mitted through the well-hole of stair landings 
from a large lantern light in the roof. Leading 
out of this Hall is the principal staircase. Under 
the half-landing is the Serving Passage and 
Butler’s Pantry, connecting the Dining Room 
with a serving door from the Kitchen. The 
Drawing Room, Study, and Morning Room 
ranged round the Hall on the south-east and 
south aspects, get all the sun possible. A feature 
in the internal arrangements and fittings is the 
heating and hot water supply—a double system 
carried out by Messrs Purcell and Nobbs, of 
London. Over the Heating Chamber in base- 
ment is the ground floor Lavatory, immediately 
over that the Bath Rooms, Lavatories, and 
housemaids’ sinks on first and second floors. 
By this arrangement the plumbing and hot and 
cold water supply are confined to this section 
of the house, apart from the Reception and Bed 
Rooms. The Hall, staircase, and landings are 
heated with radiators supplied from the Heating 
Chamber. On the top of the lantern light to 
the Hall is placed a foul air extractor, ensuring, 
with the system of ventilation, a supply of pure 
air throughout the house. The general con- 
tractors for the work were Messrs. Kerridge 
and Shaw, of Cambridge, The house has been 
wired throughout for electric light by Messrs. 
Bailey, Grundy and. Barrett, of Cambridge, 
and the parquet floors have been carried 
out by Messrs. De Grelle, Houdret and 
Co. The Architects’ instructions were not 
limited to the plans and elevations merely, but 
the furniture for the principal Rooms was de- 
signed or selected by them. 


RECENT WORK IN ITALY. 


‘* ARCHITECTURE BY NO MEANS DEFUNCT.”’ 


HOUGH we have had many modern 
Architectural works relative to the princi- 
pal cities of Italy, they have all been exclu- 

sively retrospective or nearly so, exhibiting only 
the monuments of former periods of the Art, and 
showing scarcely a single recent example. 
Admitted that the subjects selected for them 
are of more intrinsic value as studies than any 
building of recent date, still some of the latter 
would at least possess the interest of novelty. 
Architecture is not absolutely defunct in Italy, 
although it might almost be imagined that it 
had not produced a single work of any note 
since the commencement of the present century, 
so little is the information to be met with rela- 
tive to any edifices that have been erected 
there within the last forty or fifty years. It 
would seem to be an express rule, adhered to 
by all tourists, Architects and artists who 
visit that country, not to take any 
notice of contemporary buildings, on no 
account to describe or delineate them, but to 
excite us for the ten thousandth time with 
ecstasies over the Pantheon and St. Peter’s, 
with Palladio and Michel Angelo. Of Cagnola 
they of course have never heard; Possagno they 
have never visited, nor have they ever stumbled 
upon the Café Pedrocchi at Padua—a palazzo 
in appearance and a sufficiently striking speci- 
men of the modern Greco-Italian School—with 
much elegance to commend it, though not free 
from defects. Although it may not be ranked 
among the public edifices of that city, it is, as 
a piece of Architecture, quite as conspicuous an 
object as the Reform Club House, which last, 
perhaps, a tourist through Pall Mall would not 
have eyes to discover. Examples of the Italian 
Architecture of the present century may be 
comparatively few and far between, still ample 
evidence is to be collected between Milan and 
Naples, from the structures by Bianchi and 
Niccolini in the last-mentioned city, to Buon- 
signore’s Church, the Madre di Iddio at Turin, 
and Canova’s Doric rifacciamento of the 
Pantheon at Possagno. Kote D: 


New Roman Catholic Infant Schools, which 
have just been completed at a total cost of 
£%,181, have been opened at Skipton. 


THE BUILDERS’ 


BETWEEN THE GEORGIAN AND 
VICTORIAN ERAS, 


How ArT was DEGRADED. 


PEAKING on Friday night at the distri- 
bution of prizes to the successful students 
of the Liverpool School of Science, 

Technology and Art, and dealing with Art and 
Technical education in this country, Lord 
Derby said it was only of late years that we 
had taken this matter in hand. Whether it 
might have been from the isolation caused by 
our own insular position, or whether it were 
that we were confident in that boastful 
superiority with which foreign nations had 
taxed us, it was true that theearlier part of the 
present century found us extremely well satisfied 
with ourselves, and content to go on in what 
we now thought was our own stupid way, looking 
down upon the foreigner and all that concerned 
him with that disdain which could only be 
begotten of ignorance. Perhaps our first 
awakening, or at all events the most 
tangible cause to which we could attri- 
bute it, was the great Exhibition of Arts 
and Industries of 1851. We then found to 
our surprise that foreign nations were in many 
respects equal to us in these industrial Arts in 
which we thought we were so superior, and that 
they excelled us in that artistic taste to which 
we had scarcely deigned to aspire. He believed 
that if they were now to look for objects which 
from an artistic point of view might well be 
placed in a chamber of horrors, they should 
look to the period between the end of the 
Georgian and the beginning of the Victorian 
Eras. Our invention had not been stimulated 
by contact with our neighbours; we had gone 
back upon old patterns and had reproduced 
Classical forms under circumstances which no 
Greek or Roman of ordinary taste would have 
applied them, and we were so contented with 
our Own ways as scarcely to deign to take a 
look across the Channel to see how Art was 
being developcd in modern times. We learned 
our lesson slightly, however, even in the first 
ten years in the Exhibition of 1851; for in 
the succeeding Exhibition of 1862, our French 
neighbours took alarm at the quickness with 
which we had removed some of the defects 
and caught some useful hints. But even 
then we went on in our own way pretty 
well satisfied, and it was only lately, 
during a period when peace seemed to have 
settled down upon the World, that we had 
come to realise how great was that com- 
petition to which we were exposed by 
other nations in Art and technical and 
other sciences. If future generations were 
to take one landmark more than another in this 
connection it would be that following the report 
of atechnical commission, appointed he believed, 
in 1881, and which proceeded to make careful 
and exhaustive inquiries into the state of 
technical and educational training in various 
parts of the Continent, and also across the 
Atlantic. The result was that in such matters 
there had been a serious awakening of the spirit. 
The dry bones had shaken and had come to- 
gether, and it now only rested for the spirit of 
wishing to push forward further technical 
education in this country to vivify them into 
that which would be at once an advancement 
in the World’s progress, and an effective defence, 
they hoped, against the encroachments of even 
their lost neighbours. He thought that years 
had given an effectual denial to those who said 
in earlier times that scientific art and training 
promoted whether under Government auspices 
or under any such training, would produce a 
dead level from which no artist could rise. 
Such words had been utterly falsified, and 
although the training had been systematic, 
yet the freedom of Art had remained, and they 
saw annually displayed, whether at the 
Royal Academy or elsewhere, to show that 
they had an English School of Art of which 
they at home might be proud. Two hundred 


years ago those who wished to found a Gallery . 


of Art were obliged for the most part to go to 
painters abroad and to bring back treasures of 
foreign Art to these shores. Now, that was no 
longer the case. There was a School of English 
Art, not, perhaps, free from defects and 
deficiences, but, nevertheless, one that could 
maintain its own position, and one, which they 
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hoped, under the training that was given in 
Art Schools, might even further develop in 
future times. It was easy for any of them to 
conceive that there might be those in whom 
the latent genius of Art was placed who 
required a certain amount of technical skill to 
be derived from instruction which might enable 
the bud, so to speak, to expand and to burst, 
and which might set free their genius on 
canvass or on metal, to perpetuate those 
thoughts that had passed through their minds. 
In the paths of science it was, perhaps, less 
difficult to establish the claims which Technical 
Schools had upon the public attention. 


THE A.A. 


ATTENDANCE AT THE LECTURES. 


HE Architectural Association's Report for 
the past Session, together with the pro- 
gramme for 1895-6, is now before us. 

Dealing first with the report we find it to be 
not altogether of a cheering nature. The 
membership shows a net decrease of 20. The 


attendances of students has been so far from” 


satisfactory that special efforts are called for in 
order to secure their presence in, decent 
numbers. The lectures on Professional Practice, 
Geology, Colour Decoration, and—worst of all 
—on Heating and Ventilation, were not given, 
simply because hearers were lacking. At page 
164 we read :—‘‘ The students showed a lack of 
enthusiasm and zeal, or any real desire to 
erect.’ Lower down we find that ‘some of 
the students seldom took advantage of the class 
which followed the lecture.” In the Third 
Division the lecturer on ‘‘ The History of 
Architecture’’ was honoured by an average 
attendance of four! In various courses, the 
entries seem to have been fairly good, but 
average perseverance badly wanting. Evi- 
dently the Sub-Committee on Attendance 
at Lectures, has not been appointed to a 
sinecure. 

It is a relief to turn from the contemplations 
of idleness to the brighter side of things. The 
Professors and Lecturers have had some seed 
fall on good ground. The R.I.B.A. Examina- 
tion Lists show a comforting series of honours 
taken during the past Session, and a list of 73 
students who have satisfied the examiners in 
their several stages. The Royal Academy 
Architectural School awards an English 
Travelling Studentship to Mr, P. Newton, with 
pecuniary gratifications to Mr. H. S. Morris, 
and Mr. C. C. Brewer. University College and 
King’s College each present a medal and lesser 
distinctions. 

There is ‘‘Balm in Gilead”’ after all; though 
something must be done to arouse the Archi- 
tectural ‘‘ Gallios’’ of the Schools. Turning 
to the provision for the coming session, there 
is a goodly bill of fare. In Division I., Mr. 
Elsey Smith will lecture upon Greek and 
Roman Architecture; and Mr. Farrow, on 
English Architecture to 1500 A.D. Division II. 
will have the advantage of Mr. Farrow’s 
instruction on the History of Architecture. 
Among the extra subjects, students are offered 
a course of lectures on ‘‘ Modern Design,” by 
Mr. Statham, and another on ‘“ Practical De- 
sign’’ by Mr. Beresford Pite; while Mr. Hart 
will discuss upon the uses of Ornament and 
Colour Decoration. 

Efforts are being made to arrange for the 
admission of Architectural students to the 
workshops of the Polytechnics; and everyone 
will wish that the negotiations may prove suc- 
cessful, The scheme of work, generally, shows 
a laudable desire on the part of the Association 
to ofter every possible help and guidance to its 
students. We trust that its work may meet 
with a more whole-hearted appreciation than 
some aspiring but heedless pupils have accorded 
it in the past. 


Tue only man in the World who lives ina 
Mansion built in the air is Mr. Fry, an 
American millionaire. The building, which is 
situated at Guanajuato, is over 300 ft. in height, 
and is supported by massive iron pillars. 

OvER £3,300 has been contributed towards 
building the John Robinson Memorial Church 
at Gainsborough. The Hon. T. F. Bayard, the 
American Ambassador, is to lay one of the 
Foundation Stones. 
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HOW TO HANG PICTURES! 


AN EXTRAORDINARY CORPORATE ATTACK UPON 
A CRITIC. 


“Att BLOTCHES AND DISCORDANT COLOUR.” 


T the first soiree of the season in connec- 
A tion with the Liverpool Autumn Exhibi- 
tion held in the Walker Art Gallery on 
Friday evening, Alderman P. H. Rathbone, 
Chairman of the Arts Sub-Committee, gave an 
address on ‘‘ The Hanging of Pictures,’’ He 
introduced this by observing, dramatically, 
“Weare all crushed! We have been told by 
an omniscient young critic of a Liverpool paper 
that this room is all blotches and discordant 
colour. Look around you and see. Attacks 
have been made upon us that intimate that the 
hangers have regarded nothing but the mere 
fitting in of the pictures; that all regard for 
colour was ignored, and also ail Architectural 
development, the pictures having been hung up 
higgledy-piggledy, allowed to fight and destroy 
each other, as is too often the case in Exhibi- 
tions. This is not the case, and it is a question 
of fact. We should have been unworthy to 
hang any Exhibition had there been any truth 
in this allegation. Asa matter of fact, there is 
no picture in this Exhibition which has not 
been carefully considered both as regards its 
size and also its sympathy or otherwise with 
other pictures, Now, first, in hanging, we have 
to consider the centres; that is the pictures 
hung in the middle of the wall; and then the 
half-centres. In a long wall, the centre by itself, 
if not relieved by the two half-centres, would 
give the effect of a piece of ribbon which might 
be continued on either side without any loss. 
How are the centres chosen? You have a pic- 
ture of considerable ability, but it must be 
more than that. For a centre it must 
give the impression that it is a centre, 
round which other pictures are grouped. 
Every centre has to be treated differently. 
For example, this room has for its centre 
Millais’s picture of ‘‘ Speak, Speak.’’ Now, 
this picture is of a plain and unaggressive 
brown tint, and unless carefully treated would 
have looked as if it was part of what I have 
called a ribbon, and it would have weakened 
instead of strengthened the wall on which it is 
hung. So we have hung above it a strong 
heavy picture, not too bright—that would have 
made Millais’s picture look dull—but which 
depended for arresting the eye upon the solid 
weight of painting. On either side it was 
necessary to have pictures strong in colour, so 
that they might give delicacy to Millais’s 
colouring, and give that element of preciousness 
which would make a beautiful setting to a 
precious stone, and prevent its looking insigni- 
ficant. The other half-centres are in themselves 
bright and cheerful, and have to be surrounded 
by pictures which will not appear to render 
them comparatively insignificant. Then it is 
desirable that the centre of the room should be 
a little higher than the sides, and therefore we 
have hung over the whole a glass plate, which 
gives acertain sparkle, somewhat the effect which 
a diamond tiara has above certain faces. You 
must have observed the Jubilee coinage, which 
has been rightly condemned as being extremely 
inartistic ; there you have a little Crown, placed 
on the top of the head which gives a sense of 
insignificance to the head itself, while in the 
latest coinage the tiara is added to give signifi- 
cance to the head. Therefore the plate, though 
itsparkles, is not so obtrusive as to draw the 
eye from the picture, but merely to give light to 
it. In fact, the main centre is assisted by its sur- 
rounding pictures which, while they help the 
centre picture, do not attempt to supersede it. 
The half centres speak for themselves, and the 
chief care has been taken that the surrounding 
pictures donot jar. In the wall at theend ofthe 
room, the main picture, the centre, is full of 
striking colour, and care has been taken that its 
neighbours, whilst not deficient in brightness, 
should not compete with the centre, but that the 
wall itself should form a distinct whole. 
Then, opposite to ‘‘ Speak, Speak,’’ is hung the 
half-length of a lady, by Sir Frederic Leighton. 
It is very difficult to make a picture of this sort a 
centre, so that the spectator should not say the 
other pictures were not just as well fitted to be 
a centre as the Leighton. You will observe we 
have an arch of white, under which is placed 


| of the deep caves full of stalactites and stalag- 


the Leighton, an arch of which the two 
sides are bound together by a picture of 
three tall figures in white. This gives the 
Leighton a richness of colour which marks it 
out for a centre, whereas, if it were not carefully 
hung, it might look like a picture of a lady 
in costume which might be hung anywhere. 
In hanging this Exhibition, we have made 
use of plates as spots of colour, to supply 
certain colours, which we could not find in the 
picture. For instance, there is a small piece of 
Wedgewood which knits the drapery over the 
Leighton picture. We tried various pieces till 
~we found the right one which suited in tone and 
colour and even when we had fixed it up as we 
thought finally, we took it down to search for 
and discover one of the exact tone of blue which 
suited the picture and drapery. We have taken 
the same trouble in placing the sculpture to 
prevent the effect too often seen of its being a 
warehouse full of sculpture. We cannot but 
admire the brilliant satisfaction with which our 
omniscient friendly critic has discovered that 
there has been no trouble whatever taken with 
this Exhibition.”’ 


A NEW Chimney is to be erected for the 
Edinburgh Gasworks. The present Chimney, 
which forms so conspicuous a feature in the 
valley which divides the New and Old Town of 
Edinburgh, is 329 feet high from the ground 

‘level on which it stands, and in its place the 
Commissioners propose to erect a Chimney 
about 160 feet high on asite some little distance 
to the eastward—about half-way, indeed, 
between the present Chimney and Tolbooth 

| Wynd. The existing stalk, which has stood 
since 1846, has been discovered to be between 

_ four and five feet off the plumb, and that from 
that cause and from the fact that the masonry 
is disintegrating in places, it is really in so 
dangerous a state that it might not stand for 
another twelvemonth. 

Tue bells of St. Michael’s Church, Coventry, 

i which ten years ago were taken out of the 
Belfry during the restoration of the Spire, are 
' this week being replaced. The bells are not to 
be rung for fear of damaging the fabric, but 
will be chimed. The peal contains ten bells, 
' incorporating the original metal of the six bells 
known to have been in the Tower as early as 
1429. The original bells were recast in 1674 
into eight bells. These were recast in 1774 and 
two more bells added, making the present peal. 

Tue new Calais Harbour is progressing 
slowly. Projected nearly twenty years ago, it 
has attained the dignity of some solid masonry 
dated 1888. The new Jetty has had a chequered 
career, for three times the piles have sunk in 
quicksand, and the foundations had to be made 
de novo. A few generations hence Calais may 
have a decent Harbour, at a prodigious cost, 
and in very bad weather Channel passengers 
may be able to enter without any risk of being 
stranded. 

A most interesting discovery has just been 
made in the quarries of Caumont, situate near 
La Bouille, between Rouen and Havre. In one 


mites, created by a spring which oozes from the 
roof, a scientific search party came across the 
petrified skeleton of a gigantic saurian of the 
prehistoric age. It is said to measure nearly 
33 feet in length, and the outlines of the head 
and huge jaws and of the back and tail are 
clearly defined under their petrited coating. 

THE Act confirming the Lancaster Pro- 
visional Order, enabling the Lancaster Cor- 
poration to borrow close upon £62,000 for the 
construction of a new Reservoir at Blea Tarn 
has just received the Royal assent, the applic- 
ation having been made in December last. The 

‘new Reservoir has been madeimperative owing 
to the development of the town, and more 
particularly of Morecambe. The work will be 
commenced forthwith. 

BARKISLAND Mill, on the Blackburn stream 
between Ripponden and West Vale, which was 
burned down nearly thirteen years ago, and has 
since remained in ruins, is about to be rebuilt. 
The property has been sold to Mr, Benjamin 
Taylor, woollen manufacturer, Scar Cottage, 
Stainland, who is, it is said, about to erect a 
four-storey Mill on the site. 

A PROPOSAL is on foot for the enlargement of 
Holy Trinity Church, Llandrindod Wells, and 
it is intended to spend £6,000 on the work. 


; century, ‘‘On Various Arts.” 


A FEW METAL ‘ MYSTERIES.” 


OHN BATE, in his ‘‘ Mysteries of Nature 
J -and Art,” 1635, tells us “how to make 
iron or steele exceeding hard.” ‘‘ Quench 

your instrument seven times in the blood of a 
male hog, mixed with goose grease, and at each 
time dry it at the fire before you wet it, and it 
will become exceeding hard, and not brittle. 
Approved.” The process was no doubt 
efficacious, but why the hog, or why par- 
ticularly the male hog, does not appear ; 
perhaps it is one of the ‘‘mysteries.’’ Again, 
‘‘to make iron as soft as lead:”’ ‘‘ Take black 
flints, powder them very finely, then put the 
powder in an iron pan and make it red-hot, 
then cast it on a marble stone, till it be almost 
cold, then make it red-hot againe, and let it 
coole, and grind it so long till it cleave to the 
stone, and grind it as it were clay; then 
put that in a glasse, and set it over the 
eaves of a house, where the sunne cometh 
not nigh in the day, then the night after 
take out the water that you shall find 
in the glasse above the powder, then take that 
powder and grind it with the water, and put it 
in a stillatory, and let it still out the half; after- 
wards pour the water again on the said powder, 
and still it again with a soft fire; then take and 
seethe that water till the half be wasted, then 


take some iron blade of a knife that is new 


broke, and put it together, and hold it so for a 
little while; then take of the water which was 
sod to the halfe, and with a feather lay it first 
to the oneside of the blade, and when the water 
is cold lay it on the other side, and it will soder 
fast with this water; and with this water you 
may make steele as soft as lead. It is likewise 
a soveraigne water to help the gout, being 
anointed where the grief is, forit giveth ease very 
speedily.’’ This must have been an invaluable 
compound. But a far older collection of recipes 
is that to be found in Hendries’ translation of 
the work of Theophilus, a monk of the eleventh 
He says, ‘of 
tempering files,’ ‘‘ burn the horn of an ox in the 


| fire, and scrape it, and mix it with a third part 


of salt, and grind it strongly. Then put the file 
in the fire, and when it glows sprinkle this pre- 
paration over it everywhere,and some hot coals 


_ being applied, you will blow quickly upon the 
' whole, yet so that the tempering may not fall 
- off, and, quickly withdrawing it, extinguish it 


equally in water, and taking it out, dry it 
over the fire. You will in this manner temper 
all things which are made of steel.’’ In another 
process the grease of an old hog and straps cut 
from the skin of a buck goat are to be employed. 
The last recipe for tempering isa gem. ‘‘Take 
a three-year-old buck goat, and tie him up 
within doors for three or four days without 
food; on the fourth day give him fern to eat 
and nothing else. When he shall have eaten 


‘this for two days, on the night following enclose 
- him inacask perforated at the bottom, under 
‘ which holes place another sound vessel in which 


you can collect his urine. Having in this manner 


‘for two or three nights sufficiently collected 


this, turn out the buck, and temper your instru- 
ment in this urine. Iron instruments are also 
tempered in the urine of a young red-haired 
boy harder than in simple water.’’ One wonders 
whether there was enough tempering done to 
create a demand for young red-haired boys or 
three-year-old buck goats. 


CaRLTON Towers is one of the oldest seats 
in Yorkshire. The Library consists of upwards 
of 4,000 volumes, and the Picture Gallery 
is crowded with valuable paintings, including 
some rare examples of the Italian School. 
Like most of our ‘‘ stately homes,” it possesses 
a subterranean passage, which at the time of 
the Reformation led to Selby Abbey. 

TuHeE dispute between two sections of the 
inhabitants of Mildenhall respecting the position 
of a new Post Office has been settled in favour 
of the originally proposed site in Mill Street. 
The Surveyor visited the town on Wednesday. 
The new Post Office will, therefore, be opened on 
December 2nd next. 

THE purchase of Colinton Mains, for the 
purposes ofanew Fever Hospital, for Edinburgh, 
has been unanimously decided upon by the 
Committee, subject to the sanction of the 
Town Council. The price, it is understood, 
is £20,500. 
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THE LAND OF OPHIR. 


WHERE Is IT? 


HE geographical position of Ophir has 
been discussed for ages, and is of the 
deepest interest as throwing light upon 

ancient commerce and civilisation. All the 
earlier, and not a few of the modern, writers, 
while holding widely divergent views as to the 
situation of Ophir, have fallen into one common 
error—that of supposing it to have been some- 
where in the dominions of the Queen of 
Sheba. Had Ophir been in the Queen of 
Sheba’s dominions her present of gold would 
doubtless have been more than 120 talents, 
especially when we remember that the king’s 
ships brought him nearly four times as much. 
One portion of her present, however, roused 
the enthusiasm of the chronicler, viz., the 
spices, of which it is stated that ‘‘ there came 
no more such abundance.’’ Evidently, then, 
spices were not procurable at Ophir. Most 
modern writers are unanimous in placing Sheba 
in Southern Arabia, a view which is borne out 
by the fact that the Queen arrived at Jerusalem 
with a numerous retinue and numbers of camels, 
indicating that she made the journey by land. 

Another error is the supposition because 
Solomon ‘‘ had at sea a navy of Tarshish,”’ it 
was the same as that which he assembled in the 
Red Sea, and that this fleet doubled the Cape 
and reached Tartessus, in Spain. In support 
of this latter theory that the voyage was made 
round Africa, the very remarkable statement of 
Herodotus is cited. According to the ‘‘ Father 
of History,’’ Necho II., King of Egypt, the 
Pharaoh-Necho of Scripture, anticipating Mons. 
de Lesseps, commenced a Canal to connect the 
Red Sea with the Mediterranean. The enter- 
prise being forbidden by the priests, the monarch 
despatched some vessels manned by Pheenician 
sailors, who, after entering the Southern Ocean 
landed and planted corn in the place where 
they happened to find themselves, and when it 
was ripe cut it down and pursued their journey. 
In the third year they doubled the Columns of 
Hercules, or Straits of Gibraltar, and finally 
brought their ships to the mouth of the Nile in 
safety. To this Herodotus adds that ‘the rela- 
tion may obtain attention from others, but to me 
it seems incredible, for they affirmed that having 
sailed round Libya they had the sun on their 
right hand.’’ No better proof of the actuality of 
the voyage could well be adduced, for after cross- 
ing the line the sun would be on the right hand 
side of a ship sailing westward. It is pretty cer- 
tain that Solomon possessed two fleets, as may 
be seen from their respective freights. That 
sailing to Ophir brought only gold and algum, 
or almug trees; while the other, in addition to 
gold, brought silver as well, together with 
“ivory, apes, and peacocks.’’ Whether the 
word rendered ‘‘peacocks’”’ is properly trans- 
lated is a subject of much dispute. Might 
not pheasants be meant? We are told that 
the Argonauts under Jason brought the first 
pheasants from the banks of the river Phasis 
(now the Rioni), in Colchis, where they 
are still very plentiful, and introduced 
them into Europe. The Argonautic expedition 
is supposed to have taken place about 250 years 
previous to Solomon’s dedication of the Temple. 
The Mediterranean fleet, coasting along the 
shores of Asia Minor, would doubtless bring 
home specimens of a bird unknown in Palestine. 
Peacocks do not seem to have been known to 
the Greeks until a much later period. Those 
who are in favour of the Indian position of 
Ophir rely upon Josephus, who asserts that in 
his time it was known as the golden Chersone- 
sus, and further appeal to the fact that all the 
articles mentioned are products of the country ; 
but this, as we have already pointed out, is 
rather against them. The products of Ophir 
were gold and timber only, consequently the 
silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks, must have 
come from elsewhere. 

One of the most remarkable facts in connec- 
tion with African exploration is the manner in 
which all knowledge of the coastline disappeared; 
at the end of the fourteenth century it was only 
known to European civilisation as far as the 
Straits of Babelmandeb on the east, and Cape 
Nun on the western side. It was reserved for 
Vasco da Gama to restore this knowledge, who 
in his memorable expedition of 1497, doubled 


the Cape of Good Hope and coasted along the 
East African shore as far north as Melinde, 
whence, under the guidance of local pilots, he 
steered for India. Having once learned the 
route, the Portuguese surveyed the eastern 
coast of Africa, and in every part they found 
Arab traders engaged in commerce. When in 
1505 Alvarez de Cahal discovered Sofala, and 
in its harbour two vessels laden with gold, the 
similarity of the name, coupled with the abun- 
dance of the precious metal, gave colour to the 
supposition that the true Ophir had been found. 
This idea was further strengthened by the 
discovery of a river, which to the present 
day is called Sabe or Sabi, and supposed 
to be a corruption of Sheba. Most impor- 
tant of all, the existence of gigantic ruins 
scattered throughout the country afforded 
complete evidence of theexistenceof ahigh state 
of civilisation at some remote period. For a 
long time the identification of Sofala with Ophir 
was ridiculed, but the discoveries of Professor 
Mauch some years ago did much to revive and 
strengthen the case in favour of it. The more 
recent investigations of Mr. Theodore Bent, 
who cautiously refuses to commit himself, are, 
however, conclusive on some points. First of all, 
the constructors of the immense ruins at 
Zimbabwe and elsewhere erected their buildings 
in relation to the observation of the heavenly 
bodies, and the stars which were observed seem 
all to have been northern ones, from which it 
is not unreasonable to conclude that the builders 
had come froma more northern latitude. From 
the strength of the buildings it is evident they 
were used as forts by dwellers ina hostilecountry 
while the remains of gold workings are every 
where apparent. Now that our troubles with 
the Matabele are at an end, doubtless further 
explorations will reveal much concerning these 
remarkable ruins, though we are not so 
sanguine as Father John Dos Santos, a 
Dominican monk, who was sent to Sofala 
early in the sixteenth century, and who was 
convinced that the inscriptions at Zimbabwe 
were nothing more nor less than logs of King 
Solomon's ships. 


A MAGNIFICENT new Organ, for Tramore 
Catholic Church, Dublin, has just been com- 
pleted at Messrs. Telford and Telford’s Organ 
Factory, St. Stephen’s Green. 

The Foundation Stones of new Wings to the 
Knaresborough National Schools, on behalf of 
which the Duchess of Devonshire recently 
opened a bazaar, were laid on Thursday last. 

CONSIDERABLE improvements are to be 
carried out at the Liverpool Docks at an 
estimated cost of over £25,000. 

THE Southport New Infirmary, which has 
been erected in Scarisbrick New Road, at a cost 
of upwards of £25,000 (exclusive of the cost of 
the site, which was generously given by the 
beneficiaries of the Scarisbrick Estate), will be 
opened on Thursday afternoon, which will be 
observed as a general half-holiday. 

AT a recent meeting of Paisley School Board 
it was agreed to proceed with the construction 
of the new Grammar School, on the basis of 
the measurer’s report, as against an amend- 
ment to get a reduced plan to erect a School at 
an outlay not exceeding £10,000. The adopted 
plan will cost £23,000. 

Lorp SaLispury, it is expected, will be 
asked to visit Tyneside and officiate in the 
formal opening of the Piers that have by their 
completion made the river a harbour of refuge 
on the north-east Coast in all tides and 
weather. 

NEGOTIATIONS are in progress for the pur- 
chase of property necessary for the extension 
of the City and Southwark Electric Railway 
from its present terminus at the Monument to 
a new station near the Metropolitan Company’s 
station at Moorgate Street, London. 

Tue tender of Messrs. Longley and Co., 
Crawley, £9,899, has been accepted for the 
extension of the Colonnade and Terrace on the 
Madeira Road, Brighton. 

At Chippenham, new Infant Schools are 
being erected in connection with St. Paul’s 
Church at a cost of £350. 

THE public Fountain to be presented to the 
town of Pontypridd by Mr. Alfred Thomas, 
is now approaching completion, and _ its 
appearance on a central site in Penuel Square, 
attracts general attention. 


GLASGOW TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


HE authorities of the Glasgow and West 
of Scotland Technical College, have 
favoured us with a copy of their Calendar 

for the coming sessions. It is an entirely 
gratifying volume. Turning to the results of 
past work in the Architectural School, we have 
evidence that the efforts of teachers and 
taught have been far from unfruitful. The 
whole of the students who presented themselves 
for the examinations of the Science and Art 
Department in Architecture and Building 
Construction, passed with more or less distinc- 
tion. Twelve first-classes and three excellents 
were gained in Architecture and Construction. 
The studio work resulted in two bronze medals, 
and thirteen prizes; stage building construc- 
tion—including a practical examination in 
London—shows also two bronze medals. 

The whole of the students who entered for 
the City and Guilds of London Examination in 
brickwork and masonry, gained places in the 
first class, one of their number taking the first 
prize—a silver medal and monetary award. 

From the report of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, it appears that one student, 
Mr. R. W. Horn, passed the examination for 
Associateship, two the Intermediate, and nine 
the Preliminary. 

It is among the Glasgow Technical College’s 
grounds for boasting that it was the first edu- 
cational body in Scotland to give practical 
recognition to the claims of Architecture. 

They were first in the field, and seem likely to 
be also first in educational excellence. 

A careful perusal of the Sessional Programme 
for 1895-6, has convinced us that the authorities 
are determined upon leaving no part of an 
Architect’s professional equipment unprovided 
for. 

Professor Gourlay, who merits every result 
that intelligent enterprise and diligent effort 
may claim, offers opportunities that should find 
growing acceptance. 

In addition to the former Evening Classes, 
the coming session will provide Day Classes 
twice in the week; while the evening courses of 
lectures will be more than doubled in number. 

His subjects for the evening lectures cover a 
sufficiently wide field of knowledge. 


The first course will embrace Architecture up 


to the end of the Roman Period. 

The second has been arranged with an eye to 
the special needs of Scottish students, showing 
the characteristics of English and French 
Medieval Architecture, and their influence 
upon the Master Builders of Scotland in the 
same period. 

The final series promises a treatment of 
general Architectural History, with special 
attention to the Byzantine and Renaissance 
ages. 

In other departments bearing upon Building 


and its Crafts, we see evidences of a develop- 


ment too varied to allow of detailed notice. It 
is sufficient to say that no field seems to lie 
entirely fallow, everywhere there are signs of 
life and growth. Another generation should 
gain many a wise Master Builder and cunning 
craftsman from the labours of the skilled 
Professors of Glasgow Technical College. 


CONSIDERABLE discussion is taking place in 
Lichfield with regard to the condition of the 
house in the Market Square in which Dr. John- 
son was born and lived. In view of the possi- 
bility of the house falling into a state of decay, 
an agitation has been commenced in favour of 
public action, and it is now understood that at 
the next meeting of the City Council a proposi- 
tion will be made to acquire it for use as a 
Johnson Museum or Club. 

AN expert remarking on the economy of long 
railway runs, says if an engine can run for 300 
miles without choked tubes, a clinkered grate 
or empty lubricators, it can run for another 
too miles equally well; because it is certain 


that the means taken to prevent clinkering and - 


choking which will suffice for 300 miles must 
be so efficient that they will equally suffice for 
any run conceivable. In short, the engine 
might keep running continuously until it was 
worn out. Marine engines run for thirty days 
without stopping for a moment, and there is 
really, under proper conditions, no reason why 
a locomotive might not do as much. 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Institution of Mining Engineers.—At 
~the annual meeting of the Federated Institution 
of Mining Engineers, held at Hanley, on Wed- 
nesday, a paper was read by Mr. E. Thompson 
on ‘‘ The Use of Steel Girders in Mines.’’ He 
said that the success attending the substitution 
of iron and steel had been so great that it had 
become one of the leading considerations in the 
Commercial World how iron or steel could 
still further be adopted where timber, stone, or 
brickwork was now used. Comparing the 
conditions of working in mines with the con- 
ditions in regard to engineering structures, he 
pointed out that the strength and durability of 
steel enabled a girder to show equally satis- 
factory results when used to support a roof as 
when used for any other purpose. In mines 
the weight to be supported was in some cases 
not only unknown but practically irresistible. 
The load was varied, and in cases increased 
with sudden and tremendous force. Heavy falls 
of roof occurred on the breaking of a beam, 
involving heavy cost in the clearing away of 
the obstructions. In such cases the strength 
of steel was seen to great advantage. Steel 
girders seldom broke under sudden weights. 
They bent, and so gave indications of pressure, 
and opportunities to relieve it. The relative 
cost depended upon the fluctuations of the steel 
and timber markets. Taking present prices, 
the cost of steel girders was very little greater 
than that of the best larch timber, and if the 
cost of cutting and trimming the timber was 
included, with an allowance for waste, steel 
girders would probably be found to cost less 
per foot, and in addition they would be stronger. 
Another advantage of steel over timber was 
that in cases of fire timber was not only 
destroyed but helped to spread its effects, 
while steel girders remained intact and the 
roads in good order. The blocking of roads by 
floating timber, should a mine be flooded, was 
also avoided. A short discussion followed the 
reading of the paper. 

The Society of Architects.—The annual 
general meeting of this Society will be held on 
October 29th, when the Officers and Members 
of Council for the next session will be elected. 

Glasgow Architectural Association — 
A meeting was heid on Tuesday evening last in 
the new rooms, 187, Pitt Street, the Vice- 
President, Mr. W. T. Conner, Architect, in the 
chair. Mr. Alex. McGibbon, Architect, de- 
livered a paper on ‘‘ Motive and Material in 
Architecture.’ The paper was an historical 
enquiry into the relative influences exerted on 
Architecture by Motive and Material respec- 
tively. The former was considered the stronger, 
although in particular cases many times the 
nature and locality of materials dominated 
existing style. Touching the coming com- 
petition the essayist judged that whatever new 
materials may emerge, the materials that have 
gained favour in the past will never be ousted 
from their position and the forms of the past 
will be perpetuated. Mr. George Copland 
opened the discussion, which was _ freely 
indulged in, and the customary vote of thanks 
was passed to the lecturer for his able paper. 


MEMORIAL STONES have been laid of a new 
suite of rooms which are to stand at the rear of 
the new Wesleyan Church at Horbury Junction. 
They will furnish accommodation for 250 
scholars, at an estimated cost of £1,000. 

AT the adjourned inquest on the two servant 
girls who were killed at the fire at a Douglas 
Lodging House, the Architect of the house said 
the place where the girls slept was a space 
within the roof proper, and was never intended 
in his design to be used as a Bedroom or for 
habitation. It was not even intended as a 
Lumber Room. 

Mr. H. Gippert, the engineer who is superin- 
tending the erection of the ‘‘ Wembley Tower,”’ 
reports that the work is making rapid progress. 
The first section of the Tower, with its platform 
of an acre in extent, at an elevation of 150 ft., 
has been completed. Girders weighing from 
28 to 30 tons apiece have also been raised to 
that level. When the top platforms are com- 
pleted, the lifts will raise freights of 20 
passengers at a time toa height of goo feet. 
The total height of the pinnacle will be 1,000 ft. 


SPECIAL PATENT LIST. 


Prepared for THE BurLpErs’ JourNAL by Mr. 

. G. Lorrain, M.Inst.E.E., M.I.Mech.E., 

Chartered Patent Agent, Norfolk House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


APPLICATIONS. 


Applications for Letters Patent have been filed as follows :— 
2nd September. 

J. H. S. Livingston. Draught excluder for doors. 

T. Batty. Brushes used for hanging wall papers. 

J.F.Simmance. Door fastenings, &c. 

J. J. Hartnett. Apparatus for disinfecting and puri- 
fying air, 

V. Kjeldsen. 


16.382 
16,384. 
16,396 
16,401 


Building blocks or bricks. 
3rd September. 
F. Eastmead. Safety appliances for lifts. 
C. R. Schimdt. Water closet connections. 
T. Bell, J. S. Williams, T. Millwee and C, Inns, 
Stops for elevator cages. 
4th September. 
J.C. Truscott. Blind roller ends for windows. 
D. Smith. Improvements in hinges for doors. 
A. Sabine and T. Sabine. Machines for the manu- 
facture of sanitary pipes, &c. 
5th September, 
F. E.McGrah & F.W.McGrah. Window fastener, 
J. Holmes. Means for ventilating waste water pipes. 
G. A. Brooks, Locking of window sashes, 
6th September. 
E. B. Riley. Door locks, 
W. Oates and J. J. Green. 
waste water-closets. 
J. R. Jarvis. Sliding window sashes. 
A.E. Perkins. Improvements in bricks. 
7th September. 
The Actien-Gesellschaft fiir Cartonnagen-Industrie, 
Manufacture of ornamental surfaces. 


16,422 


16,435 


16,459 
16,522 


16,527 
16,540 
16,545 


16,594 
16,600 
16,604 


16,671 
16,672 Method of connecting 
16,709 
16,725 


16,760 


ABSTRACTS OF NEW INVENTIONS. 


Specifications of the following applications, abstracts of 
which are given, have been published, and copies may be 
obtained at the price of Is. each, post free, on application to 
the above address. These patent applications are still open 
to opposition (see section 6 of the * Patentees’ Handbook,” 
cited below). Persons interested in opposing the grant of 
Letters Patent on any of these applications, must take the 
necessary steps on or before the 21st October, 1895. 


“ CoMBINED FIREPROOF FLOOR AND CEILING.” 

By J. S. Trayshill, London. No. 15,469, dated r4th 
August, 1894. This invention seems to consist of inter- 
locking tiles, combined with girders, or the like, and witha 
concrete filling, but the title, specification, and claims are 
somewhat contradictory. The design, however, appears to 
be meritorious, There are two claims, 


“‘TMPROVED APPARATUS FOR VENTILATING AND 
OTHER SIMILAR PURPOSES.” 

By R. W. McGregor, Plaistow, Essex. No. 15,498, dated 
14th August, 1894. In this invention, a cowl, rotating ina 
horizontal plane, imparts motion to a fan rotating ina vertical 
plane in the ventilating shaft. The fan produces a supple- 
mentary air Current. The advantages of the arrangement 
are not self-evident. There is one claim. 


“TMPROVEMENTS IN Heatinc Dweviine Housss, 
Hats, CHURCHES, AND OTHER INTERIORS, BY MEANS OF 
Hot Water.” 

By A. Bruce, Glasgow. No. 16,593, dated 31st August, 
1894. The circulation of the hot water is caused by a 
forcing pump. This pump consists of a cylinder, below 
which is located a second cylinder, a piston-rod passes fluid 
sight through both cylinders, and fis connected to a piston in 
each. The upper cylinder, which is the circulating one, is 
preferably larger than the lower one, which is the working 
cylinder. The circulating cylinder has a port at top and one 
at bottom, each of which communicates with a double 
“ shifting” valve device. These devices are so constructed 
and coupled together that at, say, the up stroke of the piston, 
water is sucked in from the hot water pipes to its under-side, 
and at the same time water is forced from its upper side into 
the boiler; at the down stroke an opposite action takes 
place, the water sucked in during the previous stroke being 
forced out from the underside of piston to the boiler 
and water drawn at the upper side from the pipes. By this 
means a constant circulation is maintained. A special 
valve and valve mechanism are employed. There are three 
claims. 


“IMPROVEMENTS IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF FIREPROOF 
FLoors AND Roors.” 

By T. R. W. Mossman, London. No. 19,325, dated 11th 
October, 1894. Like.most amateur productions the specifica- 
tion and claims are in this case rather inconsistent with one 
another. The invention seems, however, to lie in the shape 
of the fire-clay lintels specified. The forms of these are such 
that when in position they pioduce cavities or recesses suit- 
able for receiving a concrete binding. There are three 
claims. 


“JTMPROVEMENTS IN VALVES OR APPARATUS FOR SUPPLY- 
ING WATER TO THE CYLINDERS OF HypRauLic LirtTs, 
Hoists, CRANES, OR OTHER HypRAuULIC MACHINERY.” 

By J. C. Etchells, Stockport. No. 19,479, dated 13th 
October, 1894. This invention is designed to provide a valve 
or apparatus for automatically supplying the power water to 
the cylinders of multiple cylinder-hydraulic apparatus where 
more than one cylinder is employed and where the cylinders 
are successively brought into action according to the load to 
be lifted. It is primarily intended to be used with hydraulic 
hoists, lifts and the like which have two, three or more 
cylinders and rams, the power for which is supplied at a fixed 
pressure from the mains or from an accumulator or tank, with 
the object that only sufficient water will be used to lift a given 
load, and that the water required to lift the load will be auto- 
matically directed or distributed to one, two or more cylinders, 
as required to overcome the load at the time to be lifted. 
The valve or apparatus is caused to work or is operated auto- 
matically to open and close the ports leading to the several 
cylinders by the back pressure—or the pressure caused by the 
resistance of the load upon the cylinders—acting on a 
differential ram or plunger or upon a loaded valve which is 
moved or opened a greater distance as the pressure or resist- 
ance is increased, ‘There are four claims, 


“IMPROVEMENTS IN AIR HEATING APPARATUS.” 


By M. M. Brophy, London. No. 19,697, dated 16th 
October, 1894. This invention relates to apparatus for warm- 
ing apartments by means of hot water or steam and especially 
to radiators. In carrying out this invention the apparatus is 
formed of a series of vertical hollow sections bolted together 
through which the water or steam circulates, the adjacent 
walls or surfaces of the sections being corrugated so as to 
form openings for the passage of the air, the openings being 
of such form as to be easily swept clean by a suitable brush. 
The said surfaces are also grooved near the edges of the 
sections to form openings into which a suitable cement can be 
inserted to torm tight joints. There are two claims, 


‘“* AN IMPROVEMENT RELATING TO Locks,” 


By F. Clever, Hagen, Germany. Ne. 12,405, dated 26th 
June, 1895. The main feature of this invention is, that the 
tumbler spring, instead of being as hitherto fastened in place 
by rivets or the like, is of the form of a flat spring bent in S 
shape and inserted into the lock loosely. There is one claim. 


“IMPROVEMENTS IN AND RELATING TO Door CHECKs.” 


By E. I. Blount, Worcester, Mass., United States. No. 
13,631, dated 16th July, 1895. The chief object of this inven- 
tion is to insure the presence of an efficient body of liquid at 
the rear of the piston when the door is opened, so that the 
force of the door-closing spring will be exerted against a body 
of liquid. The invention also has for its object to provide 
means whereby the pressure of the piston against the liquid 
may be decreased or avoided during the opening of the door, 
thus obviating the liability of the liquid to be forced into the 
spring chamber through the packing surrounding the spindle. 
There are four claims. 


“IMPROVEMENTS IN RoorinG TILEs.” 


By P. Bruns, Brackwede, Germany. No. 13,667, dated 
17th July, 1895. In this invention each tile consists of two 
separate plates connected together by ribs and grooves. The 
necessity of filling up the joints with mortar is obviated. 
There is one claim, 


“The Patentees’ Handbook” by J. G. Lorrarn, M_Inst.E.E. 
M.I.Mech.E., Chartered Patent Agent, gives full information 
and advice to intending Patentees. Sent post free on appli- 
cation to Mr. J. G. Lorrain, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London, W. 


The Builders’ Journal 
COMPETITIONS.* 


No. 6.—Entrance Lodge and Bridge. 


The most convenient Entrance to a Park in 
Hertfordshire, abuts immediately upon the 
banks of a river, the water level being 12 feet 
below that of the approachment. It is purposed 
to construct an Entrance Lodge and Gateway on 
the river bank, and to throw a Bridge, at right 
angles, across the stream at a point where the 
width is 120 feet. A depth of water of eight 
feet is assumed and no piling is requisite. The 
Lodge should contain one large Sitting Room, 
three Bedrooms, Bath Room, Kitchen, and 
necessary Domestic Offices. There is no 
limit of cost, but sheer extravagance must be 
avoided. Drawings to be sent to the Editor on 
or before Monday the 7th day of October, 1895. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C 


Two new Bells have been hung in the ancient 
Church of St. Mary’s, Pulham. The Bells are 
trebles, and were cast and hung by Messrs. 
Day and Son, of Eye. 

A NEw Church, named St. George’s, is to be 
erected at Cwmpare, Rhondda Valley. The 
cost of the edifice, which is estimated at £4,000, 
is to be defrayed by Mrs. Llewellyn, of 
Baglan, near Neath, who three years ago built 
at her own expense St. Peter’s Church at 
Pentre, Rhondda, the edifice and the magnifi- 
cent Organ costing £25,000. 

A LARGE number of English and American 
Congregationalists are expected to be present 
at the laying of the corner-stone of the John 
Robinson Memorial Church at Gainsborough. 
The building will, it is believed, be character- 
istic of the Architecture of the period and 
representative of the simple religious purpose 
commemorated. The total cost is estimated at 
about £6,000. 

On Wednesday the new High School in Law 
Road, North Berwick, was formally opened. 
The School is seated to accommodate 128 pupils, 
being erected at acost of £2,500. 

A new Conservatory has been erected in 
Lister Park, Bradford, built by Messrs. Messen- 
ger and Co., of Loughboro’, in place of the 
former one, which suffered severe damage in 
the terrible windstorm last December. 


* In future, Announcements and Rules will only be pub- 
lished at the beginning of a new competition.—Ep. B, J. 
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Professional Items. 


AccriINGToNn.—In a limited competition for a 
new Cottage Hospital to be built at Accrington, 
the plans of Messrs. Haywood and Harrison, of 
Accrington and Lytham, have been placed first 
by the Assessor, Sir Douglas Galton, President 
of the British Association, and that firm has 
been instructed to carry out the work. The 
building will bein the Renaissance style, and will 
be built of local red plastic bricks and stone 
dressings. 


ArpLu1.—A new Church was opened here 
last week. The building, which is seated for 
about one hundred, is of chaste design, and has 
been erected from plans by Mr. Burnett, 
Architect, Glasgow. 


BouRNEMOUTH.—We learn that the Town 
Council has decided to erect a Pavilion at the 
shore end of the Pier, in substitution of the 
Winter Gardens Pavilion. The Council at 
present lease the Winter Gardens, and have 
already spent £6,000 on the building, the lease 
not expiring for another four years. The cost 
is estimated at from £20,000 to £35,000. 


BrapForp.—The Lecture Hall and Saloon of 
the Bradford Mechanics’ Institute, which has 
been closed for renovating purposes during the 
past few months, was re-opened on Saturday. 
The alterations, which have been made under 
the direction of Mr. T. C. Hope, Architect, 
Bradford, and have cost about £1,500, are very 
extensive. Both Halls have been fitted with 
electric light, and in the Lecture Hall the back- 
ground to the platform has been greatly im- 
proved by the addition of three large plate-glass 
mirrors in archec frames. The entrances to the 
Galleries have been improved, and the interior 
of the Hall has been redecorated. The Saloon 
has been entirely reconstructed, and a Balcony 
has been added. 


CHESTER.—The Hall which has been erected 
by Mrs. Harriet Campbell, of Vicar’s Cross, 
near Chester, was opened on Wednesday last. 
The building, which adjoins St. Paul’s Church, 
Boughton, will be practically an Institute for 
the populous parish of St. Paul's, The struc- 
ture comprises a large room capable of seating 
320 persons. There are Billiard and Reading 
Rooms, and the fixtures and fittings which have 
been used at the old Reading Room in Station 
View have been removed to the new Hall. 


DeEvonporT.—St. Mary Church, which was 
built about 1872, in the Decorated style, ata 
cost of about £6,000, has lately been redecorated 
internally, and the Tower and Spire, 150 feet in 
height, have been partly taken down and rebuilt. 
The beautifully stained glass windows have also 
been repaired. The painting and decorations 
have been carried out by Mr. W. H. J. Hocking, 
of Devonport, and the whole restoration has 
been under the superintendence of Mr. H. G. 
Luff. The Church was re-opened on Sunday 
last. 

THE premises which were destroyed by fire a 
few months ago in Tavistock Street are to be 
completely gutted and great improvements 
made by making two shops, and generally re- 
pairing the walls and plastering the front in 
Portland cement, from the designs of Mr. H. G. 
Luff, of Devonport. The estimated cost of the 
work is about £1,500. 

Tue Church of St. John the Baptist, Duke 
Street, has just been externally replastered by 
Mr. Williams, and now presents a more sub- 
stantial appearance than it did before. The 
Church was built in 1779, at a cost of £8,000, 
the roof having a span of seventy feet, and it 
has the largest flat ceiling in the West of 
England. 


Dover.—A new School of Science, Art, and 
Technology, which has been erected by the 
Dover Corporation at a cost of £10,000, was 
opened on Friday. It adjoins the Municipal 
Buildings, with which it has connection, and is 
a notable addition to the Architecture of the 
Town. The School is lighted throughout with 
electricity. 


ExETER.—The Jewish Synagogue in Mary 
Arches Street, which has been erected just 
over a century and a half, has recently under- 


gone considerable restoration. The work has 
been carried out by Mr. Selley, builder, of St. 
Thomas, under the superintendence of Mr. J. 
Archibald Lucas, and has cost about £120. 


FELIxSTOWE.—Memorial stones of the new 
Wesleyan Church were laidon Thursday. The 
site, which is admirably adapted for the purpose 
on account of its central position, is the corner 
piece of land, flanked by the Victoria Parade 
and Orwell Road, adjoining the present Chapel. 
The material used is Kentish rag stone, with 
Bath stone dressings and Ancaster stone 
weatherings, and the style of Architecture the 
Decorated Gothic. The building faces the 
Victoria Parade, with a length of 68 feet anda 
width of 43 feet; the outside walls are being 
built to a height of 14 feet, and the Nave will 
have a height of 29 feet, being divided into 
Nave and Aisles, with iron Columns and 
Transepts. The old Chapel seats only about 
250 persons, but the new Church will have 
comfortable seating accommodation for 450, 
and should it be necessary to make an enlarge- 
ment, an end Gallery can be put in, and an 
extension made at the back in Chancel form for 
the choir and organ. The plans were designed 
in the office of Messrs. Eade and Johns, of 
Ipswich, and the work is being carried out by 
Mr. T. Ward, of Felixstowe. 


GLOUCESTER.—Built by the School Board, 
the new Schools in Linden Road were opened 
recently. The Schools, which will accommodate 
about goo boys, girls and infants, have cost 
£15,000, and are up-to-date in design and con- 
struction. 


HARROGATE.—The laying of a Memorial 
Stone of new and enlarged Roman Catholic 
Schools, upon the site of the recently demolished 
old School immediately adjoining the Church, 
took place last week. The new School buildings 
will be of red brick with simple stone dressings 
to match the Church, and have been certified 
for the accommodation of some 318 children. It 
will be two storeys high, plain and simple in 
design, and will be finished throughout in the 
best possible manner and fitted with the most 
approved scholastic and sanitary appliances. 
The Schoolroom will be 50 ft. long and 214 ft. 
wide. There is also a Class Room 30 ft. by 
8 ft. The upper rooms will be similar in 
imensicns to thcse mentioned. The School- 
Rooms and Class Rooms will be laid with plain 
block flooring, and the Lavatories and Cloak 
Rooms will be finished with red Stafford- 
shire tiles. A feature of the Playgrounds will 
be Seyssel asphalte paving. The entire work is 
estimated to cost over £3,000, and is being 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr. 
R. I. J. Irwin, from designs prepared by Mr. 
E. Goldie, Architect, of Kensington Square, 
London. Mr. T. P. Barry, of York, is sole 
contractor for the work. 


HarTLeEY.—On Wednesday the opening of 
the new Catholic Church took place. The 
building is constructed of white bricks with 
stone dressings; is 80 feet in length, 25 feet in 
breadth and contains sitting accommodation 
for 300 persons. Its estimated cost is £1,300 
exclusive of fittings. Mr. C. E. McCann is the 
Architect. 


HAWKHEAD.—A visit was paid by the members 
of the Govan District Lunacy Board to the new 
Asylum at Hawkhead, near Crookston, last 
week. The buildings are not yet completed, 
but accommodation is already provided for 
some of the patients. The various unfinished 
buildings are being rapidly pushed forward. 
The Asylum buildings, which have accommo- 
dation for 500 patients, and may be extended 
by addition of Dormitories to house another 200 
patients, have cost between {£150,000 and 
£160,000. Mr. Malcolm Stark, jun., 249, West 
George Street, the Architect, has provided a 
substantial and convenient building. The 
rooms are airy, large, and lofty, and the arrange- 
ment of these excellent. There is splendid 
provision as regards Recreation Rooms, from 
the windows of which can be obtained extensive 
views of the country to the north. The Sleeping 
Rooms are lofty and well appointed, while on a 
lower flat is a large Bath Room, in which are 
ten baths, and it has been so arranged that no 
person can ‘‘turn on’ hot water alone, as 
turning the taps give an equal supply of hot 


and cold water. A magnificent Recreation 


Room, where private theatricals may be held, . 


has been provided. In front of the buildings is 
an extensive. park, and the snrroundings are in 
every way most desirable. 


Hutv_.—The new Wesleyan Church in Argyll 
Street was opened on Thursday. Thenew Church 
is designed to seat 950 persons. and is built from 
the designs of Mr. W.° A. Gilder. The 
building, comprising ground floor and Gallery, 
with recessed Organ Chamber, is built of red 
stock bricks with stone and terra cotta dressings, 
and glazed throughout with Cathedral tinted 
glass in leaded lights. The contractors for the 
various trades are as follows :—Bricklayer, Mr, 
D. Robinson; joiners, Messrs. Hodson and 
Hebblethwaite; plumber, Mr. W. Hodgson; 
mason, Mr. Quibell; painter, Mr. W. C. Drury. 
The -heating apparatus has been fitted by 
Messrs. King and Co., and the rostrum, has 
been erected by Mr. John Houlton. A new 
organ has also been placed in the Church. The 
total cost is estimated at £3,200. 


LAaNGHOLM.—At a meeting of the Langholm 
Police Commissioners, the plans of a new 
Woollen Mill, to be erectedina field at Holmfoot 
by Mr. James Scott, of Kilncleuch, were ap- 
proved. The plans have been prepared by 
Messrs. Thomas Aimers & Sons, Factory En- 
gineers and Architects, Waverley Works, 
Galashiels. They show a building very con- 
veniently arranged with Engine House, Boiler 
House, Dynamo House (the building is to be lit 
with the electric light), Mill House, Weaving 
Sheds, Finishing Department, Offices, Ware- 
house, &c. After discussion, it was resolved to 
grant warrant for the erection of the Mill on the 
condition that the full plans for drainage be sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Commissioners. 
The building is to be pushed on with all speed, 
the mason work having been already entrusted 
to Mr. John Hotson, Langholm. 


LANGSIDE.—On Saturday week the laying of 
the Memorial Stone of Langside Free Church 
took place. The site is an historic one, being 
just at thespot where Regent Moray’s army was 
drawn up at the battle of Langside. The build- 
ing, which is planned by Mr. Alexander 
Skirving, will be in the Graco - Roman 
styleof Architecture. An elegant Portico of the 
Ionic order will surmount the Main Entrance, 
and be flanked on either side by circular stair- 
cases leading tothe Galleries. The Church will 
be commodious, and seated in the amphitheatre 
style, the Pews radiating from the centre and 
accommodating comfortably r,000 persons. At 
the rear of the Church and on the same level, 
and in direct communication will be the Vestry 
and Class Rooms, with a Hall above. Great 
care has been taken in the matters of heating 
and ventilation. The new Church will cost 
£10,000. , 


LEOMINSTER.— Memorial Stones of a new 
Wesleyan School Room have been laid. The 
new School Room, which will be situated 
behind the Chapel in Burgess Street, will have 
a Gothic front, and will be capable of seating 
200. The Architect is Mr. Ernest Davies, of 
Hereford, and the work has been undertaken 
by Mr. John Watkins, builder and contractor, 
of Leominster. 


LIcHFIELD.—The whole of the work of 
restoration at the ancient Church of St. Chad’s 
has not yet been carried out. The alterations 
include the removal of the Pulpit from the 
north side of the Nave to thesouth, the removal 
of several of the high Pews, and the placing of 
the new Organ in a fresh position at the east 
end of the North Aisle. The other works con- 
templated are the taking up of the present 
floor, and relaying it with asphalte, and the 
reseating of the whole of the Church and other 
minor alterations. The organ has been built 
by Messrs. Nicholson and Lord, Walsall. 


LLaneGynoG.—A new Congregational Church 
is being built at Llangynog. The designs are 
by Mr. T. Rees, Architect, Birkenhead ; the 
contracter is Mr. D. Mason, of Llansantffraid. 
The total cost is estimated at £420. The site 
is that of the old Wesleyan Chapel, on the banks 
of the Tanat, and the Chapel is arranged to 
accommodate between 120 and 150. 
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Lonpon.—On Wednesday the Foundation 
Stone of a building which will serve the purpose 
of a Town Hall, a Vestry Hall, Parochial 
Offices and Public Assembly Rooms, was laid 
in Lower Road, Rotherhithe. Upon the site 
chosen, for which a sum of £3,500 has been 
paid, will be erected a handsome structure in 
English Renaissance style, from plans designed 
by Messrs. Murray and Foster. The principal 
feature of the building will be a Public Hall, 
51 ft. by 61 ft. The tender of Mr. Howell 
Williams has been accepted at £14,998. 


MArRYCULTER.—A new Bridge erected across 
the Dee at Maryculter, near Aberdeen, has been 
formally opened. The structure consists of 
five spans, the one in the centre giving 94 feet 
of clear waterway. The piers are of solid 
masonry and the girders are of steel. The 
roadway is carried on cambered trough flooring, 
the troughs being filled with concrete, on the 
top of which granite cubes are set and run in 
with asphalte. The structure has cost £5,600. 
Mr. James Barron, C.E., Aberdeen, was the 
engineer. 


OswaLDTWISTLE.—The Foundation Stone of 
a new Liberal Club has just been laid at 
Oswaldtwistle. The building, which is of finely 
dressed ashlar, has a frontage of 54 feet to 
Rhyddings Street, and contains large Billiard, 
Reading, and Committee Rooms, with an Assem- 
bly Room 50 ft. by 56 ft., with Platform and 
Retiring Room. The contractor is Mr. I. H. 
Critchley, of Church, and the building is being 
carried out from plans and under the superinten- 
dence of Messrs. Haywood and Harrison, 
Architects, Accrington and Lytham. 


PaiGNTon.—Designs for an Infectious Diseases 
Hospital have been prepared by Mr. J. Stans- 
field Brun, Surveyor to the Urban District 
Council, and submitted to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, who. has written to the Council 
asking that its Surveyor, Medical Officer of 
Health, and a deputation of Councillors may 
meet the Local Government Board, in London, 
to confer on the subject. 


QuEENSTOWN.—The project for establishing 
Public Baths in Queenstown has made material 
progress, and the detailed estimates, plans and 
specifications as prepared by Mr. D. J. Coakley, 
C.E., have been submitted for approval, and 
passed by the Managing Committee. The new 
plans provide for a fully equipped Turkish 
Bath in connection with the premises, to con- 
tain twelve couches, to be fitted with all the 
most modern improvements. It has also been 
decided to raise the Harbour Row wall, and 
with the permission of Mr. J. W. Scott, J.P., 
to connect the Quay on whicn the Baths are to 
be erected with Lynch’s Quay, and thus have 
an entrance to the Baths from the flat of the 
town. The many features in connection with 
the project go to prove that the Baths, when 
complete, will be far in advance of any similar 
Baths erected in this country and be equal to 
most of the Baths in other parts of the United 
Kingdom. 


RuHonppA.—The magnificent new Workmen’s 
Institute, within a few yards of the Ystrad 
Railway Station, the cost of which is about 
£4,000 including the furniture, and is 
defrayed by the workmen employed in the 
Maindy and the Eastern Collieries (Ocean), 
Ton, has been opened. Thesite of the building, 
including five Cottages and two Shops, was 
bought by the miners about two years ago for 
£1,200. The Shops were pulled down to have 
the ground for the Institute. It is intended to 
also pull down the five Cottages, and erect on 
The new 
Institute consists of four spacious rooms, 31 ft. 
by 22 ft., the two on the first floor to be used 
for News Room and a Refreshment Room, and 
those on the second floor for a Library and 
meetings of the Committee. There are other 
The style is 
Gothic, and the dressings are of Forest of Dean 
stone. 


SWANSEA.—At the monthly meeting of the 
Swansea County Council, Mr. David Jones was 
appointed clerk of the works for the new Swan- 
sea Markets, which building is to be erected 
from the designs of Messrs. Wilson and Mox- 
ham, Architects, Swansea, at the cost of 
£20,000. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Date of From Whom Forms of Tender 
Delivery. Work to be Executed. From Whom. cant ber oWeainede 
Sept. 26 Quay Wall, &c., Poole A Harbour Trustees H. Salter Dickinson, Clerk. 
» «26 Waterworks, Roscrea, Ireland Guardians.. ce Deoly, Roscrea Workhouse, 
reland. 
» 26 Sewerage Works, West Harton .. Rural District, South J. W. Coulson, Union Offices, South 
Shields .. ; a Shields. 
» 26 le eaees at Workhouse, Green- Guardians Saml. Saw, Clerk, Union Offices, 
ich : oe Woolwich-road, Greenwich, S.E. 
a Three Villas, Maldon — P. M. Beaumont, Architect, Maldon 
» 26 Cottages, Kirkby-i in-Ashfield — S. Watson, New Hucknall ‘Colliery, 
nr, Mansfield. 
mn 3i7 Alterations, Lecture Hall, Lur- Committee of Presby- Young and Mackenzie, Donegal- 
gan. terian Church.. square, East Belfast. 
Ae EY School, Pentrepoth ,. Ae die Carmarthen School T. Walters, 31, Quay-street, Car- 
Board marthen 
roe ey Alterations, St. Peter’s Schools, Rev, GC, F, ‘Holt — H. Walls and Sons, 8, King-street, 
Hindley at cn =e Wigan. 
Eee Council Offices, Weston - Super - Urban District Council Wm. Smith, Town Hall, Weston- 
Mare. Super-Mare. 
» 28 Hospital and Reception Wards, Lancs, Asylum Board,. Simpson and Duckworth, Rich- 
Whittingham mond-chambers, Blackburn. 
ae Drainage Works, East Runton, 
Cromer Erpingham Dist.Council T. Ling, Northrepps, Norwich. 
» 28 Electric Lighting, Belfast ‘Asylum Commissioners .. eae H. M’Cowen, Chapel-lane, 
elfast. 
ape pees Repairs to Bridge, Huntingdon’... Hunts County Council Mr. Borison, County Surveyor, 
Market-square, Huntingdon. 
isn) 928 2,750 yards Cement Eipexine: Lianelly Urban District 
Llanelly Markets.. cart Council . John Jennings, Clerk, Llanelly. 
a 28 Club Premises, Penzance .. ac Penzance Club . A. Caldwell, ‘Architect, Penzance, 
1» 28 New Ceiling, Drumagarner 
Church, Co. Derry —— E, J. Toye, Architect, Strand, Derry. 
1» 29 ee Benook Sydling, 
Dor: A — J. Sherry, Post Office, Sydling. 
AZo) Sion. Enfield, London, N. Enfield School Board ., N. Hepworth, School Board Offices, 
Court House, Enfield, N. 
A SO Manse, Rosehearty, Aberdeen .. — Ellis and Wilson, architects, Union- 
street, Aberdeen. 
fA Temporary Iron Structures, Asylums Committee R. W. Partridge, 21, Whitehall-place, 
Banstead . London Cnty Council S.W. 
Fyn 30 Bridge Work ‘and Foot Bridge, Great Berbers albaty Hy. Pleus, Secretary, Amiens- 
Dromin, Ireland .. (Ireland) . street Terminus, Dublin. 
Ase BO Loose Horse Boxes and ‘Works, Vestry F, Dethridge, Vestry Hall. Harrow- 
Paddington .. road, London, W. 
A» pete) School Buildings, West Hartle- West ares School J. Robson Smith, School Board 
pool Board oiee Park-road, West Hartle- 
pool. 
SO Covering Reservoir, Swindon Swindon Water Board 3 aS Shepherd, The Sands, 
windon, 
i oo) Reservoir and Waterworks, Win- Wingate Water Com- W. Fleetham, Sec., Gatenby House, 
gate, Durham ais a é pany, Limited Wingate, R.S.O. 
na 30 Paving, Harrogate .. Corporation are S. Stead, Borough Surveyor, Muni- 
cipal Offices, Harrogate. 
6 2e) Alteration to Schools, Aberdare. . — C. H. Elford, Architect, 34, Canon- 
street, Aberdare 
oti Rete) Police Station, Hedon Committee Alfred Beaumont, County Hall, 
Beverley 
Oct. E Sewerage Works, Ormskirk, Lancs. Lathom Urban District F. C. Hill, 22, Derby-street, Orms- 
Council . kirk. 
cf I Repairs, Portglenone, Co. Antrim — C. A, Owen, Architect, 16 Moles- 
worth Street, Dublin. 
te 1 Boiler House, Halifax nae A. G. Dalzell, 15, Commercial-street, 
Halifax. 
a 2 Town Hall, Hammersmith Vestry W. P. Cockburn, Vestry Hall, 
Hammersmith. 
ne 2 Additions and Alterations eernes Commissioners of Luna- C. A. Owen, 16, Molesworth-street, 
Enniscorthy tic Asylums Dublin. 
is 2 School, Mountain Ash LanwonnoSchool Board Sy Shipion, Town Hall, Mountain 
sh. 
ae 3; Sewering and Works, Hornsey .. Hornsey Urban Council F. D. Astley, Council Offices, South- 
wood-lane, Highgate, N. 
oo 3 Sanitary Work, Forest Gate Forest Gate School Dis- G. H. Lough, Clerk to the Managers, 
Schools, Stratford, Das trict 45, Upper North-street, Poplar 
m4 3 paige nous: at Workhouse, Ken- Guardians of Kensing- J. H. Rutherglen, Guardian Offices, 
sington ton Marloes-road, Kensington, W. 
tA 3 Workshops, "Fever Hospital, Metropolitan Asylums T. Duncombe Mann, Clerk, Norfolk 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. Board House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 
ae 3 Nine Houses, Letterston, “North North Pefnbrokeshire Alan Nichols, Railway Offices 
Pembroke .. Railway Co. Letterston. 
ss 4 Sixteen Houses, Coast “Guard, Admiralty .. 21, Craven-street, Charing Cross, 
Sandgate . : W.C. erat ‘ 
ie 4 Road Works, Wanstead, Essex. Wanstead Urban Dis- W. Blewitt, Offices, District Council, 
trict Council .. ae Wanstead. 
Oy 7 Rebuilding Bridge, Upper Bed- Denbighshire County 
well . Council... " oni R. pion Williams, Denbigh. 
=r, 7 Precipitating ‘Tanks and ‘Build- Corporation L. Whitehead, Town Clerk, 
ings, Cambridge .. ae * EGitdhaln Cambridge. 
35 7 Waterworks, Kells .. Town Commissioners .. J. J. Brady, Town Hall, Kells. | 
ee 8 Pipes and Works, Southampton .. Corporation G. B. Nalder, Town Clerk, Municipal 
Offices, Southampton. 
as 8 Class Rooms, Walthamstow School Board T. W. Liddiard, School Board 
Office, Walthamstow 
65 9 Infirmary ees Workhouse, Guardians of prepeey 
Minster Union ,. d John Copland, Clerk, Sheerness 
LO: Quay Wall, Poole Town Council Be Saltce Dickinson, Fish-street, 
oole, 
[eT Paving, Barnet Barnet Urban District 
Council . H. W. Poole, Clerk, Barnet 
peers Sewerage Extension, Llandudno Llandudno ‘Urban Coun- ee onelyi Council Offices, Llan- 
ci udno 
Ae ae Casual Wards, St. Pancras Guardians “Of the Poor .. A, A. Millward, Vestry Hall, Pan- 
cras-road, N.W. 
— 28 Bricks (20 millions) Lancashire .. Asylums Board .. ti6 Be =: Hulton, County Offices, 
reston, 
Nov. 4 Completion Western Joint Aa The Committee .. John Coates, The Asylum, Wells. 
lum, Cotford, Somerset . Somerset 
— House, Gilmerton, Scotland - — R. Watson, Gilmerton. 
_— Renovations, Temperance Hall, Trustees .. Mr. Lewendon, Oxford Street 
Newbury . 90 : Newbury. ; 
— Hall, North Ormesby — R. Lofthouse and Son, Architects, 
Middlesbrough. 
= New Bank Premises, Woodbridge Mesa eacom Cobbold “an oe Northgate-street, W. 
and Co,.. Ea Be 
se Retaining Wall and other Work., Nottingham School a a ey Clerk Offices, Victoria- 
: Board .. ‘ oe street, 
= Additions, School, Nottingham .. School Board A. N. Bromley, Architect, Week- 
day-cross, Nottinghain. 
— Premises, Folkestone Silver Spring Mineral Re Hed 79, Sandgate-road, Folke- 
Water Co., Ltd. sto 
— School, Blackburn .. oe a0 —— Brees ‘and Wolstenholme, r, Rich- 
mend-terrace, Blackburn. 
— Fittings to Offices, Cardiff Royal Liver ieee Mr. Hodges, 47, Charles-srteet, 
Society . Cardiff. 
= Club House, Cardiff, . — Habershon and Fawckner, Pearl 
street, Cardiff. 
— Shop Premises, Belfast Rev. John Canmer Jee McDonnell, Architect, Chiches- 
( ter-street, Belfast. 
COMPETITIONS. 
Date . : 
Designs to Designs required. Amount of Premium. By whom Advertised. 
be sent in. ‘ 
Sept. 28 Sewerage and Sewage Disposal #10. Hartley Wintney Rural District 
Scheme, Hartley Wintney, Hants Council { 
Oct. |'8 Sewerage Scheme, Linsdale H2t, SOs, .. R. J, Platten, Clerk, Linsdale 
Leighton Buzzard. 
wo 28 Extensions, Beverley Asylum 650, £25, £10 ce nae anag Clerk, Newbegin, 
ever! 
i j i : ed Ob Dwellings, Unwin Bros., Pilgrim- 
>» 26 Artisans’ Dwellings .. BS sopaaLice aaah: EC. 
Nov. 9 Sewerage Scheme, dytaathorey #100 4 “ E. Llewellyn Gwillim, Town Clerk, 
Wilts ; Marlborough, 
Dec. 1 New Schock Welshpool a5 B21 Wes are <a E. Jones, Solicitor, Welshpool. 
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Trade and Craft. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF AYR. 


Under Mr. Hammond and his assistant, Mr. 
E. G. Pink, whe has been appointed burgh 
electrical engineer, the work connected with 
the electric lighting of Ayr has been proceeding 
during the last twelve months. The Generating 
Works occupy a central station on the south 
bank of the river Ayr, about 100 yards below 
the railway bridge, which 1s within the tidal 
influence. Part of the buildings abut on the 
river, from which they are protected by a 
concrete wall. The range of buildings are 
of the usual character, including Power House, 
Boiler House, and Offices. The princi- 
pal feature is the Power House for containing 
the generating machinery, which is a spacious 
building and well lighted. The power is sup- 
plied by two boilers, 28 by 7 feet, working at a 
pressure of 125 lb. when condensing and 140 Ib. 
when non-condensing, fitted with mechanical 
stokers, and capable of each supplying 200 
horse-power. The system upon which the 
installation is based is the high-tension alter- 
nating. 


BUILDING TRADE IN ABERDEEN. 


The Plans Committee of the Town Council 
has sanctioned the following plans of new 
buildings : — Additions to Excelsior Granite 
Works, King Street, for Mr. Robert Gibb, gra- 
nite merchant. Additions to 25, King’s Cres- 
cent, for Mr. James Goodbrand, rope manufac- 
turer, per Mr. W. T. Shirras, stonecutter. 
Alterations in connection with cottage, No.-769, 
Great Northern Road, Woodside, for Mr. Wm. 
M ‘Kenzie, mason, per Mr. John Gordon, builder. 
Alterations and additions in connection with 
stonecutters’ premises on the west side of Gil- 
comston Place, for Mr. Edgar Gauld, builder. 
Dwelling House and Shops at the junction of 
Holburn Road and Irvine Place, for Mr. James 
Wood Munro, grocer, per Mr. Alexander 
Mathieson, builder. Dwelling House on the 
north side of Park Street, for Mr. William 
Simpson, stonecutter, per Messrs. D. Mac- 
andrew and Co., builders. Fishcuring premises 
on the east side of Old Ford Road, for Mr. John 
Brodie, fishcurer, per Messrs. J. and W. F. 
M'‘Robb, builders. Alterations at Ladymill, 
King Street, for Messrs. W. A. Hay and Co., 
iron merchants, per Messrs. D. and J. R. 
M‘Millan, Architects. Two Dwelling Houses 
on the south side of Hamilton Place, for Mr. 
D. Stephen, plasterer, per Messrs. Ellis and 
Wilson, Architects. Workshop and Warehouse 
on the east side of Blackfriars Street, for Mr. 
Peter Stewart, plumber, per Mr. A. Barclay, 
builder. Two Dwelling Houses on the east 
side of Hosefield Road, for Mr. Wm. Mearns, 
house carpenter. Dwelling House on the west 
side of Clifton Road, for Dr. William H. Clark, 
per Mr. George Mackie, surveyor. Dwelling 
House on the west side of Clifton Road, for 
Mr. John Coutts, wholesale merchant, per 
Messrs. Ellis and Wilson, Architects. Altera- 
tions and additions in connection with the 
Linksfield Manure Works, for Messrs. Charles 
Napier and Co., per Mr. John Rust, Architect. 
Dwelling House on the north side of Devon- 
shire Road, for Mr. William Coutts, slater, per 
Mr. John Cameron, builder. Addition to North 
Wing of Marischal College, for the Aberdeen 
University Court, per Mr: A. Marshall. Mac- 
kenzie, Architect. Four Dwelling Houses on 
_ the south side of Union Grove, for Mr. James 
Gammie, house carpenter, per Messrs. Walker 
and Duncan, Architects Office and Store on 
the south side of John Street, for Messrs. Gray, 
Harrow and Co., cartwrights, per Mr. Alexan- 
der Barclay, builder. Two Dwelling Houses 
on the north side of Broomhill Road, for Mr. 
W.C. Hendry, insurance secretary. Shed at 
103, Chapel Street, for Mr. George Copland, 
carpenter, per Mr. William Dinnes, inspector 
of works. Additions to premises on the east 
side of Dee Street, for Messrs. J. and S. Fyfe, 
painters, per Mr. George Coutts, Architect. 
Dwelling House on the north side of Desswood 
Place, for Miss E. J. Ogg, Union Grove, per 
Messrs. Brown and Watt, Architects. Two 
Dwelling Houses on the north side of Mid- 
Stocket Road, for Mr, William Murray, builder 
(amended plan). Store at No. 2 Union Wynd, 


for Messrs. William Cay and Sons, funeral un- 
dertakers. Dwelling House on the east side of 
Jasmine Place, for Mr. William Smith, house 
carpenter. Two Dwelling Houses on the south 
side of Union Grove, for Mr. David Weir, 
builder, per Mr. John Rust, Architect (amended 
plan). Alterations in connection with Office in 
Charlotte Street, for Messrs. M‘Gregor and 
Shand, slaters, per Mr. William Mearns, house 
carpenter. Alterations in connection with pre- 
mises, No. tor, George Street, for Mr. John 
Croll, Albert Street, per Messrs. Ellis and 
Wilson, Architects. Workshop at No. 100, 
Beechgrove Terrace, for Mr. A. M. Ross, 
manager, per Messrs. Ellis and Wilson, Archi- 
tects. Match Factory at Clayhills, for the 
Aberdeen Match Manufacturing Company, per 
Messrs. Jenkins and Mar, Architects. 


STRIKE IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


The bricklayers in the employment of Messrs. 
Mowlem and Co., at Oak Wharf, City Road, 
have struck work at the instance of the Opera- 
tive Bricklayers’ Society, on account of the 
employment by the firm of a member of the 
Free Labour Association. Messrs. Mowlem 
refused to discharge the non-union bricklayer, 
and the Free Labour Association, recognising 
that this is attempt on the part of the Opera- 
tives’ Union to prevent non-members obtaining 
employment, have taken measures to supply all 
bricklayers needed. Interviewed by a Press 
representative, Mr. W. Collison, the general 
secretary of the Free Labour Association, said 
that should the London Building Trades’ 
Federation support the Operative Bricklayers’ 
Society in their present dispute, it was very 
probable that a general strike in the building 
trade would be the result. 


AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. 


A lifeboat made entirely of pumice-stone, 
excepting of course the fittings, will shortly be 
experimented with at one of our principal sea- 
ports. The extreme buoyancy of the substance, 
and its absolute inability to sink, suggested the 
idea to a well-known naval inventor ; and among 
the advantages claimed on behalf of the pumice- 
stone lifeboat are, that it is impossible to capsize 
it, that it is extremely fast, and that it will float 
equally well whether full of water or empty. 
Another peculiarity is that it is constructed in 
several detachable parts, and should one be 
damaged, another part, by releasing a bolt, be- 
comes a separate and independent boat. In 
that case it is obvious that several full-sized 
lifeboats could, in emergency, be at once con- 
nected and converted into one huge boat. 
Nothing is mentioned about the cost of the 
material, but the experiment at Liverpool will 
be extremely interesting. 


RUNCORN’S NEW INDUSTRY. 


Trade is exceedingly bad in Runcorn, and with 
rumours of the starting of new Works, which 
may have a good foundation or otherwise, it is 
pleasing to be able to announce definitely that 
a new industry is tobe formed inthe Town. At 
the Old Quay Chemical Works of the United 
Alkali Company one of the chief bye-products, 
or refuse, is what is known as “ blue billy.” 
This compound is the remains of purple ore 
after the sulphur and copper have been 
extracted. The refuse is rich in iron, frequently 
containing upwards of sixty per cent. of this 
metal. It is proposed to manufacture this 
‘blue billy ” into bricks. These bricks have 
the property of withstanding great heat, and 
are to be used for building the bottoms of 
furnaces. A plant capable of producing 100 
tons of these bricks per week is to be erected at 
Old Quay Works, and will employ a con- 
siderable number of hands. 


MORTAR WITHOUT LIME. 


At Wolverhampton, on Friday, Alfred 
Peplow, builder, Bellfields, Compton Road, 
appeared to answer four charges of having con- 
travened the bye-laws in regard to the erection 
of buildings. The charges related to the 
character of the material used as mortar, the 
amount of lime introduced being inadequate, 
while the composition included ashes and 
broken brick, and, it was stated, was absolutely 
inadequate to bind the bricks together. ‘Two of 


the charges were with regard to the character 
of the cross walls.—A fine of £5 and costs was 
imposed in one case, and the others were with- 
drawn on payment of the costs. 


IS A TENT A BUILDING ? 


At the Grimsby Petty Sessions recently an 
interesting issue was decided in connection with 
summonses issued by the Cleethorpes Urban 
District Council against Robert Audas, photo- 
grapher; William Senior, photographer ; and 
R. A. Bramley and others, show proprietors, for 
erecting a building without first submitting the 
plans and also for allowing the same to be 
occupied without giving to the authority notice 
that the same was ready for occupation. Mr. 
John Wintringham prosecuted on behalf of the 
Urban District Council, and Mr. R. Mason 
appeared for Mr.Audas. Mr. Wintringham said 
the Defendant Audas had practically erected a 
photographer’s tent. After hearing formal evi- 
dence as to the structure, &c., which is 16ft. by 
oft., and consisted of wood and canvas, Mr. 
Mason went into the question of the defence. It 
was never intended by the Public Health Act or 
its bye-laws that such a structure as the one 
erected by Audas should necessitate the prepara- 
tion and approval of plans. If the Bench held 
that because rope from the framework of the 
booth erected by Audus constituted the struc. 
ture a ‘‘ building,” then any private individual 
going to Cleethorpes for a week or a fortnight 
and wishing to erect a bell tent would have to 
deposit plans with the Urban District Council 
a month beforehand. Was this to be regarded 
as a ‘‘new building,’’ as prescribed by the Act, 
which dealt with elevations and sections? Even 
assuming it was a building, the proceedings 
were premature, because the six hours’ notice 
to the defendant, as required by the bye-laws, 
had never been sent to the defendant in writing 
by the surveyor.—Mr. Wintringham replied at 
length, and submitted in the first instance, that 
the re-erection of the structure bodily after 
being away for temporary purposes, was clearly a 
new building from the time of its re-erection. 
Six hours’ notice only applied to cases where 
work was being done contrary to deposited 
plans. The principal argument raised was the 
one of a visitor’s bell tent, but in that case he 
might be treated under the Vagrancy Act and 
not under the Public Health Act. The Council 
had to protect the inhabitants, and it was abso- 
lutely necessary that it should have full power 
to deal with what had been termed a temporary 
structure.—After a long consultation the Bench 
said that, as the result of a division of opinion, 
there would be no conviction in the case of 
Audas.—Mr. Wintringham therefore withdrew 
the summons against Mr. Senior, which, he 
explained, was exactly similar.—The case of 
Bramley was next gone into, Mr Wintringham 
pointing out that since the issue of thesummons 
the erection had been removed.—The Bench 
suggested that the case might be withdrawn 
upon payment of costs, and this was agreed to. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS IN IRELAND. 

In view of the project for Light Railways in 
England, a portion of the Report of the Com- 
missioners of Public Works in Ireland, issued 
on Friday, is not without interest. This body 
has practically administered the Light Railways 
Acts (Ireland), which enabled Imperial grants 
to aid the construction of Light Railways which 
were declared to be desirable for the develop- 
ment of fisheries and other industries. The 
Acts applied only where the promoters of the 
Light Railways were an Irish company having 
a railway open for traffic, or had made agreement 
with some railway company to work the line 
when open, or where a baronial guarantee was" 
given for the payment of dividends ona portion 
of the capital. No fewer than 11 lines have now 
been completed under the Acts and are opened 
for traffic, and the Collooney and Claremorris 
line, about which difficulties arose as to the 
junctions at the Terminal Station, is almost 
completed, and will be opened this year. Asa 
sample of what the State has helped Ireland to 
do in the matter of Light Railways, it may be 
mentioned that the 11 lines already opened 
vary in length from 48} miles at Galway and 
Clifden, and 26% miles at Killorglin and 
Valentia, to such short lengths as Balimore 
and Skibbereen 7? miles, and Ballina and 
Killala eight miles. 
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West End, Landaff Cathedral : 
East End of the Church, Norrey, Normandy 
St. Mary Overy, Southwark, by Burke Downing 
Chapel on North Side of Choir Aisle, Norrey, sketched 


by Francis Hooper........ asia 
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SEEK ye Sanc- 
tuary, ye Archi- 
tect or Artist? 
None may enter without “ recommendation.’ 
Chapter Clerk of ‘‘ Sanctuary, Westminster,” 
puts the finial to your career, and the result 
is not Gothic; you are stranded in 
front of the Royal Aquarium without 
inspiration. In old time even thieves 
sought Sanctuary and found it—fight- 
ing their way to the Fridstol—but 
to-day an “unrecommended”’ Artist 
or Architect may amuse himself by 
designing storms at sea in livid 
chalks upon Westminster pavements. | 
The man with pencil—and long hair | 
—is no saint we know; can it be 
true that he is even worse than 
sinner? Sinners can seek repentance | 
“recommendation,” but - 
sketchers must go to their repre- 
sentative (in Parliament) if they } 


§ Royal Institute of 
British—Aspirants. 


of free admission to Westminster } 
Abbey.” We wonder where we shall f 
go next. We will let that pass, with | 
an inference. A Correspondent, } 
an Architectural authority, who can f 
go back more than a quarter of a } 
century for precedent, but who | 
declines to be publicly branded (by } 
Dean and Chapter) writes to us f 
a letter that should galvanize— | 


our Institute. If our Institute sits | 
to this it will sink to anything. Be 
it known that neither the most 

eminent of Architects (unless he be } 
an R.A.), nor the Institute itself, can 
recommend you as “worthy the 
privilege,” &c. No, you must go, | 
sir, vote in hand (if you are a jf 
respectably-housed man of Art; | 
never mind your talents) to your ? 
Member of Parliament, and will he 


ing, “sign the above testimonial.” 
Mind you, you have to be “recom- 
mended ’—no holes in you stockings 
and no Byronic collars—and you have to be 
“ worthy,’ which is much more, and you 
are to be aware of the “privilege’”’ that 
hath been granted unto you—no right, you 
vagabond of the sketching block, but a privi- 
lege, branded “ free admission.” The Abbey 


EAST END OF THE CHURCH, NORREY, NORMANDY. 


Law, and what would you have as pledge of 
respectability? The Briefless Barrister may 
triumph where artists fear to tread. What 
interest Stuff, Q.C., may! have, what vested 
interest, in Westminster Abbey, we know not, 
save that life would be simpler and sweeter ifhe 
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does not even ask your pence ; recommended, said his prayers there. But Stuff, Q.C., comes 
you are free ; “ we make no charge, to you” | to curse, though, if you have lunched him, he 
—with an emphasis. Failing your M.P., | remains to bless your Art in a fatherly way. 
there is your Burlington House Friend (if Then there is, too, the “Clergyman of the 
you are lucky enough to have so great a | Church of England,’ who Confirmed and 
patron) or, nay, there is your Barrister-at- | Catechized and Christened you, he may let you 


into the Abbey “for the purpose of 
drawing”; the thing is possible ; 

nay, brethren, may he not even 
sign the printed form that may send 
you to the heaven of your Art? But 
the Institute, the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, does it exist? 
And has it no wicket-gate to West- 
minster, no recognition there? There 
is a story, a curious story, of a North 
Country Collier who knocked at 
Peter’s Gate and was refused “free 
admission,’ not because he was 
unworthy, but because in countless 
centuries no collier had applied 
before. Wigan was not upon the 
Celestial Map. The Institute is not 
at Westminster. Is not the analogy 


complete? House o’ Commons? 
Yes... Limby,o:. law ?;. Y.es"= lhe 
Clergy—heaven bless them with 


4 benefices and bath buns— Yes. 
_ Eventhe Real Artists. But R.I.B.A.? 
Nay, verily, ye Royal Institute of 
British Aspirants, ye cannot enter 
here. “ Recommended,” fully recom- 
mended and on _ sufferance, your 
“testimonial” duly filled up, your 
name “will be placed on a list’ 

(so writes the Chapter Clerk), “ for 
selection on Ist October, after 
which month no sketching willpbe 
allowed until next March. No 
measuring is allowed under any 
circumstances.” We go back to the 
Greek Gods of our Profession in 
thankfulness for last week’s measured 
Vestibule. Dean and Chapter and 
Clerk — your measured Vestibule ! 
Ah, well. But, “recommended,” you 
are selected—sheep from goats ; 

y.h.c.,h.c.—vecommended—or barred, 
“full of bone,” “bad forequarters,”’ 

or a “spavin.” No measuring (or smoking) 
allowed. We paraphrase Hamlet : “ Let the 
devil wear black, we’ll measure us a suit 0’ 
sables. Our Corr espondent remembers Dean 
Stanley’s kindness a quarter of a century ago, 
his frank card of admission, sketch or measure 
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as you please, at all seasons of the year. 
Now the M.P. of a commercial House 
o’ Commons is the judge of your ability—can 
you improve his features?—then, by the 
powers, are you an artist, indeed. The Insti- 
tute—unrecognised, forlorn, the last Doges 
of Conduit Street, where do such go, un- 
shriven? That must be why the Parthenon 
is popular in the Profession. We heathen 
must go back to our Olympian slopes. No 
tablets and no blocks in Westminster ; the 
Dean and Chapter’s uncompliments, and to 
the Dock with you—unless you know a 
Briefless Barrister breakfastful of a bloater. 
Meanwhile, we ask, will the Institute awake 
to knock at Sanctuary’s door? Isthis glorious 
Abbey the property of a nation or a clique ? 


THE HUNGARIAN JOINER-ARTIST. 


ICHAELVON MUNKACSY, the distin- 
guished Hungarian Painter, lives and 
works in Paris. Life has dawned more 

gloomily on few men than on the gifted boy 
born just fifty-one years ago among the Magyar 
steppes. His mother died soon after, and his 
father joined the Hungarian insurrection, to 
perish in prison before little ‘‘ Miska ”’ was five. 
An aunt took care of him during the revolu- 
tionary storm, but thieves attacked her house, 
and ‘‘ Miska’”’ alone survived to tell the tale, 
and become, thirty years later, the European 
painter whom America delights to honour above 
all others. His uncle, the lawyer Reok, gave 
him house-room, but was soon forced by poverty 
to apprentice him toa joiner. It was only while 
working at the College of Arad that he learned 
to read and write. As a full-blown journeyman 
toiling twelve or fifteen hours a day his weekly 
wages rarely exceeded five francs, but he con- 
soled himself by reading Schiller, and bore his 
hard lot uncomplainingly till an attack of fever 
brought him to Gyula, where he met the por- 
trait-painter Szamosy. He obtained leave to 
take lessons, and thought himself fortunate when 
he earned a winter coat by painting the whole of 
the tailor’s family. ‘ He soon began to sell his 
quaint little interiors peopled with Hungarian 
peasants, and when the Pesth Art Union gave 
him eighty florins for the picture, he set off to 
study in the Galleries of Vienna. He narrowly 
escaped paying the penalty of over-zeal by 
blindness; but twenty florins formed his 
whole available capital when he set off for 
Dusseldorf, where he planned his ‘‘ Last Day of 
a Man condemned to Death.”’ Knaus threw cold 
water on the idea, but ‘‘ Miska’’ was obstinate, 
painted the picture, and sent it to the Paris 
Salon of 1870. It brought him at once a medal, 
a fortune, and a future, for commissions poured 
in from all sides, and American millionaires 
began to keenly compete for the possession of 
such works as ‘‘An Episode of the Hungarian 
War of 1840,’’ ‘‘ Night Strollers,’ and the 
“* Pawnbroker’s Shop,”’ all of which displayed 
the same beauty, distinction, fine colouring, sur- 
prising effects of light and air and daring origi- 
nality. He now married, and very soon every 
collector in America clamoured for one of his 
‘‘interiors.’’ The picture par excellence of the 
Universal Exhibition of 1878 was Munkacsy’s 
“Milton.”’ Hewas already a Chevalier of the Le- 
gion of Honour, but it gave him the highest prize 
awarded and promotion to the rank of ‘‘ Officer.” 
In 1886 and 1887 his ‘‘ Christ on Calvary ’’ and 
‘Christ. before Pilate’’ were greeted with en- 
thusiasm by the European press, and the 
applause bestowed upon them was re-echoed 
by the critics of America, for the great scriptural 
pictures soon crossed the Atlantic. Munkacsy 
is very nearly as well known in London as he 
is in Paris, and, stranger still, he is esteemed as 
a prophet, and something more than a prophet, 
in hisown country. When the embryo carpenter 
of 1860 returned to Hungary as the famous 
painter of 1890, he was accorded a public 
welcome such as rarely falls to the lot of 
Sovereigns. Few Magyar home are nowadays 
without an engraving of one of ‘ Miska’s”’ 
masterpieces. 


A MONUMENT, commemorating the victory of 
Peter the Great over Charles XII. of Sweden, 
at Poltawa, in 1709, was unveiled recently at 
that place with great ceremony. 


LONDON SHOP FRONTS. 


WREN’S STIPULATION. 


HE history of the shop front is somewhat 
curious. The Act for rebuilding the 
City of London after the Great Fire is 
supposed to have been drawn by Wren. The 
Act, after requiring that ‘‘ the outsides of all 
buildings in and about the said city be hence- 
forth made of brick or of stone, or of brick and 
stone together,’’ with certain exceptions in that 
respect as to brestsummers ‘‘for conveniency 
of shops,” directs that ‘‘ no trap-doors or open 
grates be in any wise suffered to be made into 
any cellar or warehouse without the foundation 
of the front, but that all light to be made into 
any of them be henceforth made upright, and 
not otherwise; and that no bulks, jetties, win- 
dows, posts, or anything of like sort, shall be 
made or erected in any streets, lanes, or by- 
lanes, to extend beyond the ancient foundations, 
nor that any house beset further into the street 
than the ancient foundations, saving only that 
in the high and principal streets it shall be 
lawful for the inhabitants to suffer their stall- 
boards (when their shop windows are set open) 
to turn over and extend eleven inches and no 
more from the foundation of their houses into 
the street, for the better conveniency of their 
shop windows;”’’ that is to say, the shop window 
boards might be hinged as a flap and be turned 
out when the shop window was open, as a stall, 
upon which to expose goods for sale, and, of 
course, to be turned in when the window was 
shut. The next time the stall-board makes its 
appearance in a building Act, the permitted 
turn-over flap had become a fixed projecting 
base to the bayed or bowed and fixed shop 
window, enclosing the space allowed by law to 
the hinged flap while the shop was open only; 
and the pent-house sheiter for the public, which 
the Act of Charles II. had required to be made 
over the paved footways before the houses, had 
become the cornice to the protruded shop front. 
Thus a “ bulk ’’ with ‘‘ windows”’ in it came to 
be extended beyond the ancient foundations, 
contrary to Sir Christopher’s wholesome pro- 
vision as to such things; and after time had 
honoured the abuse by winking at it for two or 
three generations, the 12 Geo. III. c. 73 made 
a bow-window or other projection ‘‘for the 
convenience of a shop or shops’’ an exception 
to its general prohibition of ‘‘ bow-windows or 
other projections against or before any house 
or other building situate in any public street, 
lane, or place,’ limiting the protrusion of the 
datum—the stall-board—to five inches in lanes 
and narrow streets, and to ten inches in any 
street being more than 32 feet wide. The pro- 
hibition and exception as to projections and 
protruded shop fronts are continued in the 14 
Geo. III. c. 78, now known in London as the Old 
Building Act, and with the alteration of 32 feet 
into 30 feet as to the width of a street which 
would admit the greater protrusion of the shop 
front. Hence it appears that an ill-judged 
concession to the shop-keeping citizens in the 
time of Charles II. has had the effect of making 
Cheapside, Ludgate Hill, Fleet Street, and 
the Strand in the older parts, and indeed all 
the old shop streets and lanes throughout 
London, from one to two feet narrower than 
they would have been if a turn-over stall-board 
had not been made, as the shop front ex- 
crescence would, in all probability, otherwise 
never have been devised. 


_Ir seems that Toll-bars will soon be utterly 
extinct on our roads. Of all the turnpike trusts 
with which the country abounded thirty years 
ago, there remains but one, which isin Anglesey, 
and which will be closed on November rst. In 
the last generation there were in England and 
Wales 20,189 miles of road supported by tolls 
collected by 1,047 turnpike trusts. 

A PROJECT is under consideration in New 
York for a Bridge across the East River which 
will afford direct access to a large part of 
Brooklyn now reached by slow and circuitous 
routes. A more important result will be the 
carrying into the city of no less than seven 
railways now having their termini on the west 
bank of the Hudson. This will mean a gain of 
several hours in the delivery of goods. To 
permit of this the Bridge will have to be of huge 
dimensions, and, as a bold piece of engineering, 
it will be without a rival, in some respects. 


SOUTHWARK, ITS PRIORY AND ITS 
PLAYERS. 


‘KINGS AND HEROES HERE WERE GUESTS.”’ 


HE famous Winchester House, for centuries 
the residence of the Bishops of Winches- 
ter, stood to the westward of St. Saviour’s 

Church, Southwark, and had a fine river front- 
age and a well-known landing place from the 
river—the Bishop of Winchester’s Stairs. A 
brick archway in Clink Street still shows where 
the old stairs were. For over 500 years—from 
early in the twelfth century down to 1663, when 
the episcopal residence was removed to Chelsea 
—Winchester House played a great part in the 
history of Southwark and of the kingdom. 
“Kings and heroes here were guests.’’ Cardinal 


Beaufort was one of its occupants early in the © 


fifteenth century, and in his time it was the 
scene of a marriage feast, when James I. of 
Scotland was betrothed to Lady Joan Somerset. 
Bishop Gardiner, the last celibate prelate, had 
the curious fate here to be imprisoned in 1551 
in his own house, this being a prelude to his 
being sent to the Tower. The times were 
changing. Riot and revolution threatened the 
place, but somehow it survived, to be finally 
sold, in 1647, to Thomas Walker, of Camber- 
well,. for £4,380 8s. 3d.; and now its site is 
covered with Wharves and Warehouses, a few 
bits of stone and archway here and there alone 
recalling its stately Halls and solemn feasts- 
The district round was ecclesiastical. There 
was a Rochester House just to the south, and 
the Abbots of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, 
Lewes, Hyde, Waverley, and Battel all had their 
abodes within a narrowcircuit. Here, too, was 
the famous Priory of St. Mary Overy, the 
present St. Saviour’s being the Priory Church. 
St. Mary Overy means, in the opinion of 
some etymologists, St. Mary ‘over the rie” 
—rie being water—and if this be so the 
phrase has centuries of usage behind it. 
It is hard to realise what old Southwark looked 
like in those times—difficult to realise that here 
where all is now so cramped, so commercial— 
where, from the opening of the Market to the 
closing of the Warehouses, except on Sundays, 
rest never comes—there were, at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, stately Palaces, pleasant 
gardens, fountains and fishponds, and a park, 
seventy acres in extent, stretching right away 
as far as Gravel Lane. One of the strange 
names the antiquary meets in this busy, squalid, 
bank-side region is Park Street—it is one of 
those highly significant names of which there 
are so many in London. The park has gone 
with the bishops and abbots. This is the same 
Park Street where Mr. Spurgeon began his 
preaching in London. The place, now No. 64, 
retains its Chapel Front and Columns, but 
within is full of the wares of the manufacturing 
chemist. To make this old pleasance live 
again one must sweep away Breweries and 
Furnaces, Markets and Warehouses, Public- 
houses and hovels, that were well swept 
away, and acres upon acres of streets, some of 
them the poorest in London, and in their place 
put Bishops’ Palaces and parks, Mansions, 
Theatres, pleasure gardens, open fields, and 
country lanes—with, it must be confessed, 
occasional marshes here and there. Though 
scarce a vestige remains of Winchester 
House, it is vastly more to be regretted that a 
far more illustrious structure which stood near 
to it has also gone and left no trace behind. 
On a closely adjoining site stood the Globe 
Theatre, the most celebrated playhouse the 
World has ever seen. Its position can be made 
out with fair precision, and there might be 
placed in a conspicuous position a Memorial 
Tablet to the effect: ‘‘ Here (or near this spot 

stood the Globe Theatre, where were produce 

‘Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘Richard the Second,’ 
‘ King Lear,’ ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ ‘ Pericles,’ 
‘Othello,’ ‘Macbeth,’ and the ‘ Winter’s Tale.’”’ 
From contemporary drawings we know what it 
looked like—an octangular building without, 
circular within, with no roof over the pit, much 
of the other part of the house exposed to the 


rays of the sun, with currents of wind sweeping © 


freely through it, and with performances in 
open day, Shakespeare himself very often one 
of the players. When players had been all but 
banished from the City, Bankside had become 
what Fleet Street and the Strand are to-day. — 
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This was the true Poets’ Corner of the 
Metropolis. Close at hand also is Rose Alley, 
having nothing to do with roses now, but re- 
calling the Rose Theatre of Shakespeare's time. 

The Church of St. Saviour’s goes back to the 
eleventh century. Shakespeare’s brother, 
Edmund, was buried here, ‘‘ with a forenoone 
knell of the great bell.’’ Fletcher, his friend 
and fellow writer, who died of the plague ; 
Philip Massinger, steeped to the lips in poverty, 
are interred in or near the Church. Now that St. 
Saviour’s is to be the Cathedral of the Suffragan 
Diocese of Southwark, this fine old building is 
being restored by Sir Arthur Blomfield and 
placards have been placed round the interior 
explaining in brief the nature of the Monuments. 
That of ‘‘ Gower, the father of English poets,” 
who was married in St. Saviour’s, and buried 
there in 1492, occupies a prominent position. 


Ze 
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There are anumber also of quaint memorials in 
the building. One of these perpetuates the 
renown of a pill-maker, in doggrel, which 
declares that his ‘‘ virtues and his pills were so 
well known, that envy can’t confine them under 
stone.’”’ In some respects Bankside in the 
olden time would compare favourably with the 
present, but the manners and morals of the 
people were low. In the fourteenth century, 
and later, the citizens of London had to defend 
the London Bridge against nightly assaults of 
bands of Southwark ruffians ; and when repulsed 
there by armed defenders, the marauders 
often made midnight raids by boat on West- 
minster. The Liberties of the Clink were 
synonymous with outlawry. Bull-fighting and 
bear-baiting amused the people out of doors, 
and indoors they saw brutal and demoralising 
plays. Yet Winchester House, the Globe 
Theatre, and St. Saviour’s Church remind us 
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of three potent, yet scarcely observed causes 
that were at work at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century to change this state of 
things for the better—the English Bible, the 
Prayer Book, and Shakespeare, and the vener- 
able fane of St. Saviour’s, the sole link with the 
great past remaining in this historic spot, 
reminds us of them all. 


ADVANTAGES OF USING GOOD 
LIME. 


more usual) massed with other sub- 
stances, is the material used from the 
remotest times to bind together stones and all 
the constituent parts of buildings. If lime be 


[ IME, whether in a state of purity or (as is 


not found in any part of the globe pure, the 
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rocks from which it may be extracted—the 
calcareous rocks—exist almost everywhere. 
No mineral is so widely distributed by 
Nature. It is rare that calcareous stones are 
entirely pure, or exclusively composed of lime 
and carbonic acid. Their substance is usually 
made up of silex, aluminum, magnesia, oxide or 
iron, manganese, &c, Thence the terms used 
by mineralogists of argillaceous, magnesiam, 
ferruginous or manganesian limestones. These 
limestones furnish by roasting very different 
limes. Builders distinguish many kinds of 
them—rich lime, poor lime, hydraulic lime. 
Rich lime increases greatly in bulk when 
slaked ; its weight is then more than doubled. 
This property would. be very valuable in respect 
of economy did not rich limes remain a long 
time without hardening, especially in the centre 
of masonry, and particularly where they are 
kept from the action of the air. Rich limes, 
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moreover, are dissolved to their last particles in 
water frequently renewed. This solubility of 
the lime in time converts masonry into mere 
heaps of stones—quay walls,.for instance, which 
have been supposed to have been built of strong 
masonry and with the greatest solidity. Is it 
necessary to site examples to show that rich 
lime will not harden without the action of the 
air? We may point to the fact that M. 
Treussart, having had to reconstruct in 1822, at _ 
Strasburg, the foundations of a bastion built in 
1666, found there the mortar as fresh as if the 
masons had laid it some few hours before. A 
similar circumstance was observed at Berlin by 
the Architects who took down one of the pillars 
of the Tower of St. Peter, built about eighty 
years ago. Are we required to show that the 
constant action of water dissolves rich lime in 
masonry? We choose among the thousand 
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examples, the demolition of the remains of the 
ancient sluices of Vilaine. During this opera- 
tion it was found that, by the dissolving of the 
rich lime, there remained behind the revéte- 
ment walls nothing but masses without cohe- 
sion—simple heaps of loose stones. Poor or 
thin lime has all the defects of rich lime, and, 
moreover, as its name indicates, but slightly 
increases in bulk. The use of it is, therefore, 
as much as possible avoided. 


Tue total expenditure of the Southport Cor- 
poration upon the purchase and improvement 
of the foreshore up to date is about £129,000, 
though £35,667 has been received from the sale 
of building lots on the Promenade Extension, 
and there are still a number of lots to be dis- 
posed of. The Marine Drive and the Bridge 
over the joined lakes, which were opened on 
Thursday, have cost £27,750. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TaLBot Housk, ARUNDEL STREET, 
October ist, 1895. 


‘<7 know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church tor every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a yoy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting tts fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roots.” 
—JoHN RuskKIN. 


Tue extensions of the Grand Hotel, Birming- 
ham, which have been for some time in 
progress, will render it one of the finest Hotels 
in the kingdom. The Ballroom, occupying the 
principal portion of the ground floor of the new 
block, and approached by handsome Vestibules 
opening from above the centre of the Hotel 
Corridor, measures too feet long, and with 
an Annexe on the right-hand side, has a 
width of 52 feet; its height is 32 feet. The 
ceiling has 40 feet clear span from side to side, 
without any supporting pillars, and yet above it 
there are seven stories of solidly-built brick 
and stone work. In this respect, we believe it 
is structurally unique. For the purpose of 
bearing this weight, there have been arranged 
over the Ballroom a series of five steel truss 
girders, with Queen posts, rising to the height 
of the story immediately above—13 feet. 
They are built into five of the dividing walls of 
this story, while a central Corridor runs 
transversely between the Queen posts. Steel 
upright girders are also used in the piers of the 
Ballroom, as not being subject to the crushing 
effect to which simple masonry would have 
been exposed. The permanent decoration of 
the Ballroom has been carried out by Mr. 
William Norton, in rich mouldings of fibrous 
plaster, in the style of Louis XVI. These are 
coloured ivory-white relieved with gold, while 
the panels of the ceiling are painted with aerial 
effects and figures of cupids.. In the lower 
portions of the piers Devonshire marbles are 
used with very pleasing effect, and the room is 
entered from its adjoining Drawing Rooms, of 
corresponding style, by a pair of carved 
mahogany doors. There are similar doors 
between the Drawing Room and Vestibule. At 
the lower end of the Hall is a musician’s 
Gallery, with a very ornate projecting Screen 
of hammered brass and copper. The latter is 
the work of Messrs. T. Brawn and Co.; while 
electroliers, with pendant lights of exceedingly 
tasteful design, have been supplied by Messrs. 
Osler and Co. A spacious Vestibule is beauti- 
fully decorated and luxuriantly upholstered, 
and there are admirable arrangements for 
serving upon occasions when the Ballroom is 
used for banqueting purposes. It should be 
added that the joists of the floor are set upon 
springs resting on a bed of concrete, so as to 
secure an agreeable degree of elasticity. The 
new extension will cost from £60,000 to 
£70,000, bringing up the sum which has been 
spent on the structure to about £100,000. The 
Architects are Messrs. Martin and Chamberlain. 
The building contractors are Messrs. John 
Barnsley and Son. 


GEORGE Romney, the painter, was a native 
of Dalton-in-Furness, and his remains were 
interred in Dalton Churchyard. Over the 
grave was laid a native stone bearing the 
following inscription :—‘‘Georgius Romney, 
Armiger, Pictor Celeberrimus, Obiit Nov. 15, 
1802. Requiescat in pace.’ This slab had 
become broken in two .and dilapidated, so a 
great-grandson of the painter has commissioned 
Mr. Miles, sculptor, of Ulverston, to lay down 
a fitting Memorial. The original slab has been 
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preserved and cleaned, and has been let into a 
solid block of richly moulded Stainton lime- 
stone, beautifully veined and polished. Around 
this in raised letters is inscribed: ‘‘ This 
Memorial was restored by John Orde Romney, 
of Whitestock Hall, in this county, a great- 
grandson of the painter, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
five.’’ The Memorial which measures 6ft. roin. 
by 3ft. 1oin., stands on a, raised limestone 
plinth, surrounded by an iron railing. 


Tue coffins of King Réné, father of Margaret 
of Anjou, and his wife, Isabelle of Lorraine, 
have been brought to light in the Cathedral of 
Angers. As the floor of the Chancel was being 
repaired, the workmen opened the roof of a 
vault. The Bishop and the Vestry were sum- 
moned. They directed that the hole should be 
enlarged and the vault explored. It was found 
to contain two coffins, one in lead and the 
other in tin. The wood that formerly encased 
them had been eaten into by dry rot, and had 
fallen away. In the leaden coffin, which was 
much the larger, was found a skeleton with a 
crown of very thin gold leaf on the skull. A 
sceptre—that of Naples—lay at the right side, 
and an orb surmounted by a cross on the breast. 
They were all green with rust. According to 
the archives of the Cathedral, the Duke and 
Duchess of Anjou-Lorraine, King and Queen of 
Naples, were buried in the Chancel of -the 
Church of Angers. 


Artists who have hitherto found their 
inspiration on the East Coast have gone to the 
West this summer ; and although the vanguard 
of these have proved to be Seascapists there 
can be very little doubt that others will follow, 
and one day the dream of a Dartmoor School 
may be realised, as popular and widely known 
as the Newlyn School is now. We would 
gladly welcome worthy followers in their 
footsteps. The Art of Drawing is being taught 
in the Schools of the country at the present 
time in a way that has never been attempted 
before. The result will undoubtedly be a wide 
increase of critical interest in and appreciation 
for pictures ; and we may expect to see in the 
course of the next few years a great multiplica- 
tion. A correspondent writing from Newton 
Abbot, with regard to the interesting little 
Exhibition we noticed in our last issue, says, 
“ The Newton Exhibition very fairly indicates 
what may be done in the matter of country 
towns. There can be very few of the latter 
that are not surrounded by county families and 
country houses with whom and wherein rest 
abundant material for such purposes, and 
which might be supplemented, as in the case 
of Newton, with selections from the South 
Kensington Museum.” 


Mempers of the Bradford Historical and 
Antiquarian Society recently visited Bramhope 
Hall, Wharfedale. -The Hall occupies a de- 
lightful position upon the southern ridge of the 
valley of the Wharfe, having the rocky eminence 
of Almescliff Crag, the Washburn Valley, and 
Farnley Park and Hall immediately opposite, 
the wide prospect taking in the Towers of 
York Minster. Bramhope Hall in its present 
form is a comparatively modern erection. The 
older portion, however, was the property and 
abode of the Dyneley family, who owned the 
estate from the time of Henry VIII. until it 
was sold to Christopher Smith, of Leeds, after- 
wards passing to the family of Rhodes, in which 
it still remains. The Hall and grounds have 
been much improved during Mr. Burnley’s 
tenancy. To antiquarians, the chief attraction 
was the building known as Bramhope Chapel, 
standing within the grounds, the history of 
which is somewhat unique. Erected during the 
first year of the Commonwealth by Robert 
Dyneley, lord of the manor of Bramhope, and 
endowed by the proceeds resulting from about 
130 acres of land taken from Bramhope Com- 
mon, the patronage was vested in six trustees, 
who had the power to suspend or deprive 
the minister. After the Restoration the Chapel 
fell into the hands of the Episcopacy, and was 
used for Church services until about fifteen 
years ago, when the adjoining Church was 
erected. The building still retains the ancient 
high-backed seats and ‘‘three-decker Pulpit,” 
also a number of mural tablets and a stone 
Altar Table, surmounted by an heraldic device. 
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“THE curfew tolls the knell,’’ no longer in 
London—not, at least, in its parishes—but 
there are still a few curfew bells to be found 
here and there in the City. The one in old St. 
Giles's, Cripplegate, which has been allowed to 
lie neglected and almost forgotten, has now 
been replaced in the cupola of the ancient 
Church. It has been remounted in a strong 
English oak frame, and can be seen from all the 
surrounding district. There can belittle doubt 
that the old bell which has been restored, was 
the same which rung the nightly signal when 
Milton lived under its shadow. 


Ir was the corrosion of a single bolt which 
caused the destruction of Morecambe Pier 
recently, and the death of several ex- 
cursionists. The necessity of regular inspection 
of such structures by officers of the Board 
was strongly advocated by Colonel 
Addison, who had examined the Pier since the 
accident under the orders of the Board of 
Trade. There is probably no reason to sup 
pose that Morecambe Pier had been more 
neglected than a good many others up and 
down the country, particularly in small watering 
places. The temptation to negligence on the 
part of the not usually wealthy companies by 
which they are generally owned is very strong. © 
Provision for public safety means expense; and 
so necessary repairs are liable to be put oft 
from time to time until some terrible accident 
occurs. Landing stages at places like More-- 
cambe ought obviously to be examined as to 
their safety every year. They are resorted to 
by excited excursionists eager to embark or 
disembark, and no regulation will at times pre- 
vent over-crowding and the resulting fatal 
strain. But if inspection is to be of any use 
it ought not to be left in local hands. An 
engineer who may be the paid servant of the ~ 
owners of the structure is not the proper person 
to report upon its safety. Even if his report 
be thoroughly honest, as that of the Morecambe 
engineer seems to have been, he has no power 
to insist that his recommendations shall be 
carried out. 


THE room in Kensington Palace, where Her 
Majesty was born, and which was closed for 
years, has been specially done up this year, so 
as to present the exact appearance as it did in 
1819. It is understood that Her Majesty will 
in future allow the room to be visited by special 
friends of the Court. The gold and brass work 
of the room, although much worn, is stillina | 
fair state of preservation. 


WITH regard to the Burns Centenary Exhibi- 
tion in Glasgow, it was statedat a meeting of the 
Burns Federation that there was no doubt the 
proposed Exhibition would be an exceedingly 
interesting one, but they had to consider as to 
whether or not a paying Exhibition could be 
organised. One of the objects of the Federation 
was to buy up Burns Relics as they came into 
the market, but up to the present they had 
been unable to do anything in that direction for 
want of funds, so that they could not run an 
Exhibition themselves. The Federation, 
however, thought such an Exhibition should be 
held in 1896, and they had therefore mooted it. 
Mr. D. Sneddon, Glasgow, Secretary, thought — 
they might raise a Guarantee Fund of £5,000 
by a general appeal for subscriptions. He 
believed the Exhibition would be a great 
success. Mr. Craibe Angus, Glasgow, referred 
to the difficulty there might be in getting Relics 
in the Centenary Year, and remarked that it 
was proposed to hold an Exhibition in 1898 in 


connection with the opening of the new Art 


Galleries in the Kelvingrove Park. It was to 
be a Scottish Exhibition, embracing Relics of 
Scott, Burns, Dunbar, Ferguson, Barbour, and 
other literary worthies. The Burns Exhibition 
must be one embracing much more than 
manuscripts, books, and pictures, and they 
would require to have musical evenings and 
kindred attractions. After further discussion it 
was decided that steps should be taken to hold 
an Exhibition in Glasgow in July, August, 
and September, 1896, the Centenary Year, and 
that a Guarantee Fund of £5,000 be raised. 


GLasGow is at present engaged in fostering 
an entirely new and important industry, for the 
West of Scotland has entered the field of 
competition with Sheffield in the manufacture _ 
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of steel armour-plating for use in the construc- 
tion of battleships and cruisers. The Clyde 
has long been famous for building our mercan- 
tile navy, and also for constructing Government 
cruisers. Recently the Clyde distinguished 
itself by building two first-class warships of 
_ modern design—viz., the Ramillies and the 
Terrible, constructed by Messrs. James and 
George Thompson (Limited), of Clydebank. 
The heavy armour plating for the Ramillies was 
manufactured in England, the local steel manu- 
facturers not being invited, or not caring at the 
time to enter on this important undertaking. 
But a private firm of Glasgow steel manufac- 
turers have had the supplying of the heavy 
casemates for protecting the guns of the Terrible. 
Messrs. William Beardmore and Company, 
Parkhead Forge and Steel Rolling Mills, are 
producing, for the first time in Scotland, the 
armour-plates known as casemates, in compe- 
tition with Sheffield manufacturers. 


On elevated ground, at the entrance of the 
historic village of Langside, opposite ‘‘The 
Battlefield Memorial,” 
formerly known as 
Queen Mary Cottage, 
but recently removed 
during building operat- 
ions, the new Church at 
Langside, Scotland, will 
be an adaptation of 
Greco-Roman, to suit 
modern requirements. 
The front entrance will 
have a massive door- 
way, divided into 
three compartments by 
pilasters and imposts, 
over which is a moulded 
cornice with dentil 
course and antifiar; 
placed on a receding 
gradee or steps, is an 
elegant Ionic portico 
composed of six 
columns, supporting an 
entablature and _ pedi- 
ment. Whilethe Temple 
form in design is main- 
tained throughout, 
additional variety is 
obtained by the position 
of the rounded corners 
forming the staircase in 
contrast to the angular 
corners of theside Aisles 
and main building. It is 
intended that the 
pediment should contain 
appropriate figure sub- 
jects in  alto-relievo. 
Internally, the Church 
should have a very fine 
effect divided into 
Nave and Aisles. The 
roof is lofty, and is 
supported on a series 
of ornamental columns 
with arches and 
enriched cornice, from 
which rises a coved 
panelled ceiling 
divided into bays. 
The Aisle roofs are 
also coved, but at a lower level. The Galleries 
- are lighted by large circular-headed windows 
in keeping with the arches which support the 
roof. The chief feature, internally, will be the 
Pulpit Recess, with the Screen and Pulpit 
Platform architecturally designed to suit the 
arched opening, forming an apsidal termination 
to the Church. The Church is being erected 
from designs prepared by Mr. Alexander 
Skirving, I.A., Architect, and the following are 
the contractors :—Messrs. Alexander Muir & 
Sons, builders; Messrs. George Rome & Co., 
plasterers; James Cormack & Sons, heating 


engineers; Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, 
ventilators. 


THE new premises of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, a portion of which will, it is hoped, 
be ready for use by the opening of the session 
on Nov. 12th, occupy the site of what was for- 
merly Nos. 24 and 25, Great George Street, 
Westminster. The first-named of these two 
historical houses was formerly the residence 
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of Sir Joseph Whitworth, whilst the celebrated 
Stephensons and George Parker Bidder, the 
famous calculator and engineer, also had offices 
in the same house. The principal feature of 
the new buildings, from an Architectural point 
of view, is the magnificent facade, which con- 
tains seven finely-executed busts of celebrated 
engineers, the work of Mr. H. C. Fehr, a 
rising sculptor. These comprise Telford and 
Smeaton, at either end of the building, with 
Brindley, the canal engineer; Brunel, whose 
name is associated with the Thames Tunnel ; 
John Rennie, senior, the builder of Thames 
Bridges; with James Watt and George 
Stephenson. 


Mrs. D. O. Hitt, of Edinburgh, the famous 
sculptor, and sister of Sir Noel Paton, modelled 
her great Statue of Livingstone in secrecy, so 
far as her friends were concerned, not even Sir 
Noel being admitted to her confidence. We 


are told that she had the advantage of sittings 
from Livingstone before he started on his last 
During the sittings he used to enter- 


voyage. 
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tain her with accounts of his life from his 
earliest years, and, needless to say, she regards 
him as one of the most remarkable men whom 
she has ever met. When the Statue was com- 
pleted, she sent it to London, where it obtained 
the place of honour in the New Rooms of the 
Royal Academy. This was in 1869, and the 
Art criticisms of that period are full of praise 
for what was considered to be the most striking 
work of Art exhibited that year. It was after- 
wards exhibited in Dublin and in Edinburgh. 
Sir Roderick Murchison was delighted with it, 
and said to Mrs. Hill, ‘‘ We will have it set up 
in London amidst general rejoicings when dear 
Livingstone comes home.” But the expectation 
was not realised. There was no home coming 
for the great missionary explorer, and Mrs. 
Hill’s Statue now stands beside the Scott 
Monument in Princes Street, Edinburgh. It 
was the following extract from a letter of Dr. 
Livingstone’s to Dr. Norman Macleod which 
suggested the attitude in which Mrs, Hill has 
represented the great traveller :—‘' I am away 


far beyond the Ayars, and, I believe, on the 
watershed we have been in search of. It has 
taken a long time to work our way up, and I 
have suffered a good deal of gnawing hunger: 
but I have made many friends, spoken a few 
words to some, in whose memory they may 
stick, and everywhere protested against men 
buying and selling each other.” 


THE Tower Bridge has been an unqualified 
success in every way since its opening.. In the 
working of its tremendous machinery there has 
been no serious fault or failure of any kind, 
while the interruptions to traffic due to the 
opening of the bascules have been so brief that 
the hydraulic lifts have never once come into 
use for the general public. Except asareserve 
in case of anything going amiss, experience has 
shown that lifts and staircases and the two 


high-level footways were wholly unnecessary. . 
Curiously enough, however, this result is due 


to the wilful ignoring of a plain Act of Parlia- 
ment, which requires that in order to permit of 
the ready passage of vessels just on the top of 
the tide, when it was 
assumed that they would 
come thickest and 
fastest, the bascules 
shall be opened for an 
hour every day. Asa 
matter of experience, it 
is found that vessels, 
of course, do not come 
up most frequently at 
high tide, but for an 
hour or so before. At 
first the bascules were 
lifted as the Act re- 
quired, but there was no 
passage of shipping to 
necessitate it, and it in- 
volved a serious 
stoppage of traffic over 
the Bridge. The City 
authorities and the 
Thames Conservancy 
therefore agreed that 
this high-tide opening 
should be discontinued. 
The average opening 
throughout the day is 
about six minutes in 
duration. It is found 
not worth while to use 
either the lifts or stair- 
cases. 


In London the fate of 
Statues set up in public 
places may not be quite 
so pitiable as in other 
English’ cities, but it 
is certainly bad enough. 
No attempt is ever 
made toset off the Statue 
with effective surround- 
ings, and no idea that 
much of the effect of 
a work of Art depends 
upon the suitability of 
its back-ground and 
accessories ever seems 
to occur to the people 
who have to choose the 
site for a memorial. 
The Shaftesbury Fountain in its present state 
is little to the credit of London. 


Tue fine representative Collection of 
Meteorites in the British Museum has recently 
been enriched by a specimen of remarkable 
interest and of great historical value. This 
consists of a Meteoric Stone weighing 2lb. 50z., 
which was seen to fall at Launton, near 
Bicester, Oxfordshire, on the 15th February, 
1830. Particulars of the fall were recorded at 
the time, and the stone immediately passed 
into the possession of the Rev. Dr. Lee, of 


Hartwell House, near Aylesbury. Trace of it - 


was subsequently lost until the present owner 
of Hartwella short time ago rediscovered it, 
and by his good will and patriotism the 
Meteorite has now been acquired for the National 
Collections. The importance of the acquisition 
may be realised when it is stated that only 
four Meteoric Stones of undoubted authenticity 
have fallen in England since the collecting of 
Meteorites began one hundred years ago. 
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CoNSIDERED as an Exhibition of Black and 
White, that which opened at the Leeds City Art 
Gallery last week is comprehensive. Photo- 
graphy, process drawings, pen and ink work, 
etchings and engravings, photogravure, and 
photo-zincography make an attractive collection 
such as cannot be thoroughly investigated in 
one or two casual visits. Excellent representa- 
tive specimens of the work of several prominent 
artists are seen in the North Room. Mr. H. C. 
Whaite, president of the Cambrian Academy, 
has three studies of scenes in the neighbour- 
hood of Bettws-y-Coed, done with the brush, 
and in marked contrast with some of the 
drawings for process placed alongside, such as 
military subjects of Mr. Harry Payne. Two 
ideal subjects, by G. H. Ryland, are very 
successful efforts in human portrayal, witha 
background of flowers, after the Dante Rosetti 
School. Mr, Lester Sutcliffe’s charcoal drawings 
cover aconsiderable space; his seashore studies 
and woodland sketches comprising many inter- 
esting vistas of Yorkshire scenery, skilfully 
worked out, and with more detail than is 
apparent to the casual observer. The genius 
of Mr. Phil May is well manifested in fifteen or 
twenty original pen and ink sketches, and there 
are four political caricatures from the fertile 
pen of Mr. Carruthers Gould. Many speci- 
mens of nicely welded Art are shown by Mr. 
J. Pennell, the author of ‘‘ Pen Drawing and Pen 
Draughtsmen,’’ who has now furnished the 
World with a perfect vade mecum to the Valley 
of the Saone. Mr. Pennell has a splendid eye 
for a subject, and does his work after the 
fashion of a brilliant etcher. Mr. Herbert 
Railton figures rather conspicuously with a 
number of neat drawings of historic buildings 
in the neighbourhood of the Metropolis, but 
they are more remarkable for careful detail 
than artistic depth. Various views of Fountains, 
Kirkstall, Bolton, Rievaulx, and Guisborough 
Abbeys are among the sketches sent in by Mr. 
Brunet Debaines, who isa painstaking portrayer 
of Yorkshire subjects. The subjects of many 
of the exhibits show great artistic perception, 
and the lovely effects produced by different 
methods of photographic printing are a surprise 
to those who have not made themselves 
acquainted with the recent triumphs of the 
camera. 


Aw extraordinary vote of the Avignon Town 
Council has just been recorded. M. Pourquéry 
de Boisserin, mayor of that French town, 
asked for carte-blanche to deal with the Palace 
of the Popes. This most interesting monument 
has long been a Barrack. Its frescoes are 
covered with whitewash. The outside is as it 
always was, but the interior has been vulgarised 
by military Architects. M. Pourquéry de 
Boisserin proposes to turn the vast building, 
which was the home of the Popes in France, 
into the Museum of Christendom, but he asked 
leave also to cede the Chapel and the great 
Conclave Hall to the greatest spiritual power in 
the World, which would repair them. The 
whole restoration, he said, would cost £180,000, 
but it would bring the wealth of the world into 
Avignon. 


Tue Belfry of Ghent, though less picturesque 
than that of the sister city, Bruges, is by no 
means lacking in picturesqueness or in history. 
It is nearly 400 ft. in height, and is surmounted 
by a huge gilt vane, in the form of a dragon. 
This dragon has a history of its own. It was 
originally looted from the Mosque of St. Sophia, 
at Constantinople, by Count Baldwin IX., one 
of the early Crusaders, and was by him pre- 
sented to the citizens of Bruges. For nearly 
two hundred years it adorned the Belfry of 
that city, but in the year 1382, after one of the 
frequent fights between the men of Bruges and 
Ghent, it was carried off as a trophy by the 
champions of the latter city, and placed in its 
present position The Tower contains 44 bells, 
operated bya carillon. There is also a key- 
board, by means of which any given tune may 
be played at pleasure. The great bell, re-cast 
in 1659, bears a curious legend—‘‘ Myn naem 
is Roeland ; als ick klippe, dan is’t brandt ; 
als ick luyde, dan is’t storm in Vlanderland.”’ 
(My name is Roland ; when I ring quickly there 
is a fire; when I toll there is a storm in 
Flanders). As indicated by the above inscrip- 
tion, the bells were used to. sound the alarm in 
case of emergency. To prevent their being so 


used, the Austrians, in 1789, occupying the old 
citadel, turned their guns upon the Belfry. A 
ball went through one of the bells, the hole 
being still visible; but, strange to say, the tone 
of the bell was not affected. The lower part of 
the Tower is now used as a prison. 


SELpom, if ever, has a land agent in the 
United Kingdom been entrusted with the 
management of 700,000 acres, The announce- 
ment, therefore, that on the retirement of Mr. 
McIver at Martinmas, an area of this extent, 
part of the Duke of Sutherland's estate in the 
Highlands, will be put under the control of 
Mr. Donald McLean, is of interest. Mr. 
McLean is a Scotchman, and has for some time 
occupied a prominent position in agricultural 
circles in the Highlands. He is a Fellow ofthe 
Surveyors’ Institution, and will be remembered 
as the Duke of Sutherland's representative in 
the negotiations carried on with the County 
Council in respect to the gold-finding experi- 
ments at Kildonan. 


More than £1,600 has been raised for the 
purpose of commemorating the late Dr. Dale 
by placing his bust in Mansfield College and 
by founding a Dale Lectureship at Oxford. 
This includes, however, one gift of £1,000, two 
of £100, and several of £50. The Special Com- 
mittee of the Dale Memorial Fund has issued 
an appeal for further contributions. 


THE western part of Cornwall has often 
benefitted. by the generosity of Mr. Passmore 
Edwards, and the Newlyn Art Gallery is the 
westernmost landmark which bears his name. 
The colony of artists which have sprung up at 
the little fishing town of Newlyn, near Penzance, 
has for the last few years come into remarkable 
prominence in the World of Art; their pro- 
ductions, realistic and detailed, have formed 
features of all the great Exhibitions in London 
and the provinces, and, though the Hanging 
Committees of the Royal Academy have occa- 
sionally treated them with scant courtesy, their 
work has become greatly appreciated by 
lovers of the artistic as it has become more 
widely known. The Newlynites have been 
severely criticised, they have been confronted 
with the accusation that they are endeavouring 
to introduce the French School of Art into Eng- 
lish painting ; they are told every year that their 
pictures are merely coloured photographs, and 
further that there is such a sameness in their 
work that it palls on the susceptible sensibilities 
of the Art critics—and still they survive, and, 
indeed, thrive so far as in these days of depres- 
sion it is possible for any artist tothrive. They 
have, unfortunately for them, had te suffer the 
penalty which almost invariably falls on any 
method of work, that of being judged by its 
lowest standard. If the Newlyn School of Art 
had been judged by the standard of the work 
of Mr. Stanhope Forbes, A.R.A., Mr. Frank 
Bramley, A.R.A., or Mr. Walter Langley, 
very little would have been heard of coloured 
photographs or of sameness of method and 
subject, but the whole of the colony have 
frequently come under the ban of the critic 
because of the rash ambitious work of some 
of its least artistic members. The new Art 
Gallery is tasteful in design, its front of heavy 
dressed granite. It is approached by a short 
flight of granite steps leading into a fine Porch- 
way. The main part of the building is, of 
course, devoted to the Art Gallery which is 
a splendid room 45ft. by 25ft. and measuring 
15ft. from the floor to the top of the cornice, 
thus giving an extensive wall space available 
for pictures. The place is lighted by a lantern 
roof giving light through its four sides. The 
Architect is Mr. James Hicks, Fhe LBA. of 
Redruth. 


STANDING at the toot of the Janiculum at 
Rome, the Corsini Palace has been constituted 
a Museum for the Preservation of Objects of Art 
of the Renaissance and the following centuries. 
A portion of the Palace will be devoted to the 
purpose of a Cabinet of Prints and Drawings. 
The Prints purchased by the Italian Government 
at the same time as the Corsini Palace number 
125,000. The Drawings will form 150 volumes 
rich in the work of the Quattrocentists, and 
including that of most of the celebrated 
Painters, Italian and others, down to the 
eighteenth century. 


A DISTINCTIVE feature of the Art Depart- 
ment of the St. Louis Exposition this year is 
the prominence given to works of the painters 
popularly known as the Glasgow School. 
Three paintings by Mr. Gauld, two early works 
of Mr. Hornel, and a water colour picture by 
Mr. Crawhall, were exhibited at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Art in Philadelphia 
last winter, but the St. Louis Collection is the 
first organised Exhibition of works of the School 
that has been given in America. With a few 
exceptions—notably Mr. J. Lavery, Mr. G. 
Henry, and Mr. D. Y. Cameron—for which the 
Committee expresses regret, it is claimed that 
every artist identified with this northern Art 
movement is adequately represented. The 
works shown number altogether 115. 


EVERYONE at all interested in photography 
should visit the third Exhibition of the Photo- 
graphic Salon, now open to the public. An 
exceptionally fine collection of some 350 
photographs of every size and description has 
been arranged to the best advantage in the 
Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly. Dr. Hugo 
Heneberg’s best picture is entitled ‘‘ At the 
Rusty Pool,’’ which has all the appearance of 
an etching. A ‘Study of a Head,” and 
“Summer,” by Heinrich Kuhn, are effective, 
as is ‘‘ Michel,’ by Hans Wetyek. Robert 
Demacly has contributed a number of photos, 
all of which are excellent, and alittle one called ~ 
‘“‘Jettette”’ is charming. There is a most 
interesting series of studies of Oriental life by 
Ernest R. Ashton. Some pretty photos of 
children, by R. W. Robinson, have been very 
skilfully treated. The beauty of a little picture 
by Miss K. G. Spink, is marred by its heavy 
frame. ‘Startled’ and- “sHpbe Didewmuane 
most artistic studies of the nude by H. A. 
Collins. R. Le Begue also contributes several 
charming photos of the semi-nude. ‘‘Nocturne”’ 
and ‘“‘Sous La -Lampe,’’ by ©. Puzo, are 
exceedingly artistic, and are well worthy of 
notice. “The Cavalry» Change 2 byes 
Alexandre, points out how utterly different is 
the real action of horses to that seen by the 
eye alone. 

THE painting of the front of Buckingham 
Palace, according to a correspondent, will cost 
about £17,000. The work will be completed 
by the end of October. It has been found that 
the Prince Consort was a very bad judge of 
stone, or that he got into the hands of incom- 
petent advisers, when he built the great Front 
Wing. Thestonehasrotted away considerably, 
and even three coats of paint, with various 
additions of both stone and cement, fail to 
bring the facings of the material up to their 
proper smooth level. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for the 
holding of a National Trades and Industrial 
Exhibition in Glasgow from November 4th 
next to January 31st, 1896, and, judging from 
the character of the prospectus, it should prove 
popular and successful. There are to be sec- 
tions for engineering and machinery, mining 
and metallurgy, construction, sanitation, and 
ventilation, decoration, furniture, hardware, 
gas, electricity, horticulture, smoke-abatement, 
domestic appliances, foods, sports and pastimes, 
arts and sciences, women’s industries and 
artisans’ industries. It is intended to devote 
5 per cent. of the admission money to local 
charities. 


PROFESSOR VICTOR RYDBERG, the Swedish 
writer and archzologist, is dead. He was born 
at Jonkoping in 1828, and after receiving his 
education at the High School of Wexio, entered 
the University of Lundin 1851. After studying 
there for a short time he devoted himself to 
literary work, and in 1855 joined the staff of 
the Gothenburg ‘Shipping and Mercantile 
Gazette.’’ He was a member of the Swedish 
Riksdag from 1870 to 1872, and in 1876 was 
charged by the municipal authorities of Gothen- 
burg to inaugurate the Philosophical and 
Historical Conferences, which were subsequently 
held annually. In 1877 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Swedish Academy, and received the 
degree of Doctor from the University of Upsala. 
In 1882 he was appointed Professor of the 
History of Civilisation at the Stockholm High 
School. 
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THE new Library erected in Newcastle at the 
expense of the Mayor, Alderman Stephenson, 
and to be called the Stephenson Library, has 
been inaugurated. The building, which is 
86ft. by 43ft., comprises two floors. On the 
ground floor thereisa Refreshment Room, Com- 
mittee Room, Ladies’ Reading Room, General 
Reading Room, and Lavatory. There is a 
separate entrance in the centre of the building 
to these rooms. At the west end is the prin- 
cipal entrance into a good Entrance Hall, from 
which is the principal staircase to the upper 
floor. On the upper floor is the Large Hall to 
serve as the Library and for meetings. It is 
7oft. by 36ft., with platform and red Ruabon 
tiles. The internal woodwork is stained canary 
wood, except the roof of the Large Hall, which 
is of hammer-beam construction in pitch pine, 
the ceiling being panelled with moulded ribs. 
The staircases are in pitch pine. The whole 
of the windows have lead glazing in clear glass, 
except the staircase, which has a fine stained 
glass window. The west entrance is car- 
ried up to form a small Tower, and in the para- 
pet is a stone shield. There are three gables 
on each of the north and south fronts, and in 
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the centre gablet on the north is a shield on 
which the city arms are carved. A special 
system of ventilation has been carried out, the 
vitiated air being carried off in flues all over the 
building, and discharged through a turret at 
the south-west angle. The heating is by radia- 
tors on a low pressure steam system, and 
electric light is installed throughout the build- 
ing. The general contractor has been Mr. 
Walter Scott; the roof tiling is by Messrs. 
Beck and Sons, the plumbing by Messrs. Bland 
Bros., the painting and staining by Mr. John 
Gibson, the heating by Messrs. Emley and Sons, 
Ltd., the iron casements for windows by Messrs. 
Ashwell and Nesbit, the lead glazing by Mr. G. 
J. Baguley, the door and other fittings by Mr. 
N. F. Ramsey, the carving by Mr. Howson, 
and the electric lighting by Messrs. R. J. 
Charleton and Co. The whole of the work has 
been carried out from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. John W. Dyson, 
Architect, of Newcastle. A brass tablet, framed 
in stone, and fixed in the Entrance Hall, records 
that the building has been erected at the expense 
of the present Mayor, Alderman W. H. Stephen- 
son, and opened by Sir Matthew White Ridley, 
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Bart., Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment. 


Tue Restoration Committee of Peterborough 
Cathedral has decided to erect a scaffolding at 
once, so that the famous West Front may be 
thoroughly examined, as it is feared it isin a 
very dangerous condition. Already about 
£1,300 has been subscribed for the purpose, and 
the Committee is appealing for further subscrip- 
tions to carry out the work of restoring the 
beautiful facade, the finest in Europe, with the 
exception of Milan. 


Tue Grand Organ by Schulze, in Doncaster 
Parish Church, has just been restored by 
Messrs. Abbott and Smith, of Leeds, at a cost 
of £1,340. The Church itself was designed by 
Sir Gilbert Scott, and the Organ, which was 
opened on September 26th, 1862, is in many 
respects remarkable and unique. It is said to 
be the largest Church Organ in England, and 
it has with one exception the largest pedal 
organ in the World. In January, 1894, it was 
resolved to repair the Organ, and to apply to it 
a method of mechanical blowing. Dr. E. J. 
Hopkins and 
Me ge wal 
Rogers, the 
organist,drew 
up a specifi- 
cation of the 
proposed re- 
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pairs, and 
Messrs. Ab- 
bott and 
Suanprlay Wess 
Leeds, _ fur- 
nished anesti- 
mate of the 
cost, which 
was accepted 
by the Com- 
mittee. As 
soon as 
Messrs. Ab- 
[ov@ nega ehiayrel 
Smith  re- 


ceived the 
order they. 
began to get 
out designs 
for the me- 
einia migc ay 
blower. There 
were great 
difficulties to 
contend with. 
The Schulze 
manual blow- 
ing arrange- 
ment was 
unique; at 
the back of 
the Organ 
there are 
three tiers of 
diagonal bel- 
lows, each Io 
py =. its, 
each tier con- 
é taining four of 
these bellows. The problem was how to keep 
all these bellows supplied with a steady and 
efficient supply of wind from the single reservoir 
which the new mechanical blower supplies, but 
the arrangement designed by Mr. Smith has 
overcome all difficulties. The Organ is blown 
by three air compressors, worked by a Shipley 
two-horse power gas engine; the engine and 
compressors are fixed in a room about forty 
yards away from the Organ. 


MELANIE 


Construction of the new Bridge across the 
river Dee at Queensferry, to replace theold and 
primitive ferry-boats, which have for the last 
century carried both foot and vehicular traffic 
across the river from the Flintshire to the 
Cheshire side, is being pushed forward with 
celerity. The abutments and approaches have 
been practically completed by Messrs. Schofield 
and Sons, of Leeds, the contractors for this 
portion of the work, and the workmen are 
now engaged upon sinking the piles upon which 
the Bridge will rest, on either side of the river. 
The width of the river at the point which has 
to be bridged over is, roughly, 400 ft., and the 
Bridge will consist of two fixed spans (one at 


each end) of 140 ft. each, and two telescopic 
portions, each 60 ft long, which will shoot out 
from the fixed spans, and meet in the centre, 
making the complete Bridge. The telescopic 
arms will be worked by mechanical means when 
required to recede for the passage of vessels. 
A footpath will pass over the Bridge on each 
side with a carriageway in the centre. The 
ironwork is being prepared by the Teeside 
Iron Company, Middlesbrough. Its delivery 
will very shortly commence, and it is hoped 
to open the Bridge in March, when an effort 
is expected to be made to get Mr. Gladstone 
to perform the ceremony. 


THE Church of St. John the Evangelist, 
Drury Lane, has been re-opened after being 
closed for eight months for alterations and 
repairs. The work was undertaken on account 
of the almost ruinous state of the roof and walls, 
An entirely new roof has been been put to the 
Church; the Galleries have been removed, and 
arcades have been erected dividing the interior 
into Nave and Aisles. The arcades are carried 
on massive stone columns, and will afford ample 
strength and support to the building as a whole. 
Besides these structural alterations, the decora- 
tion of the Church has been thoroughly 
renovated, every detail of interest, however, 
having been carefully preserved. The work 
has been carried out under the superintendence 
of Messrs. Gordon M. Hills and Son, 
Architects. 


A suGGESTION for straightening the river’s 
course from the Tower downwards was made 
some years ago, to say nothing of the reclama- 
tion of the thousands of waste acres which 
constitute the Essex marshes. Very little work 
has been done since, while Antwerp has come 
into existence as a first-class port, and the 
works at Havre promise soon to take off another 
slice of the trade that once found its home in 
the Thames. When indeed shall we have a 
great modern and democratic port authority for 
London ? 


THE sanitary, or rather unsanitary, condition 
of the town of Sunderland, as revealed by the 
last Report of the Registrar-General, is rather 
startling. The figures for the week ending 
September 7th show adeath-rate nearly double 
those of the neighbouring town of Newcastle. 
The main causes of this high death-rate in 
Sunderland is said to be the system of storing 
the refuse in ashpits behind the houses, a 
system which quickly spreads disease. 


A PROBLEM of some moment is confronting 
the Corporation of the ancient and royal 
borough of Windsor. In the year of the Queen’s 
birth an Act of Parliament was passed, con- 
ferring upon the municipality the power of re- 
building the Bridge over the Thames out of a 
loan, to be extinguished by a system of tolls. 
The right to levy these tolls was continued by 
a subsequent Act until about a quarter-of-a- 
century ago, by which date the cost of erecting 
the Bridge had been handsomely recovered. 
But the Corporation, loth to part with a source 
of revenue so easily earned, fell back upona 
pre-Tudor Charter, which they alleged to confer 
upon them the right to levy tolls; and they 
have collected no less a sum than £2,000 under 
this claim. The other day a new iron Toll 
Gate was erected in place of the unsightly old 
wooden structure that formerly stood there, 
and the town has been aroused by this circum- 
stance to demand the production of the alleged 
Charter. Should this be forthcoming, steps 
will be taken to ascertain how far the Courts 
will uphold a privilege of such antiquity, which 
was permitted to fall into disuse for generations, 
and was subsequently overridden by a specific 
Act. 


Tue fine Church at Norrey is of the 13th and 
t4th centuries. Much of the detail strikes one 
as very English in character, and leads to the 
impression that English hands were employed 
in its erection. The two radiating Chapels of 
the Choir Aisles form charming features; 
internally they are groined as shown in Mr. 
Francis Hooper’s sketch; whilst externally they 
are finished with pyramidal stone roofs, openings 
being left in the inner faces to render the 
enclosed spaces available as ‘‘ Columbaria.” 
These roofs seem to have been used as models 
by the late Sir G. G. Scott, for the restoration 
of the S.E. Chapel of Chester Cathedral. 
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THE WEST HAM COMPETITION. 
A CRITICISM. 


[First PREMIATED Desian, By MEssrs. 
GIBSON AND RUSSELL.] 


OPELESS toil, tawdry tinsel, grime, 
and a wealth of poverty beyond under- 
standing, such as you find by the flowing 

tide near Canning Town, in the east, are not 
usually associated with any one of the Fine Arts, 
least of all, Architecture ; and yet there was to 
be found more refreshing encouragement to the 
wearied Architect there this last week than in 
many a competition of recent years. 

It is quite a pleasure to have to record such 
an one as this, conducted on perfectly fair and 
square lines from first to last, and where there 
is not the slightest doubt that the best men 
have won. Mr. Macvicar Anderson hasassessed, 
with his usual care and good judgment, and 
awarded the 1st Premium of £250 to Messrs. 
Gibson and Russell, Associates of the Institute, 
of 11, Gray’s Inn Square; the 2nd of £150 to 
Messrs Clark and Hutchison, and the 3rd of 
£100 to Mr. Thomas Davison. The site is 
almost an ideal one ; there were no restrictions 
as to ancient lights, it is bounded on the south 
by the wide Romford Road, on the west by 
Water Lane, and on the north and east by 
Green Lane and an open space respectively. 
Such a chance as this rarely occurs, and the 
opportunities the site offered, and the value of 
the premiums, were doubtless good reasons for 
an unusually strong competition, no less than 
73 designs having been contributed, and nearly 
all of them of average merit, and including 
some of the best-known names of to-day. 

The conditions provided that the new build- 
ings should contain a Free Library, which was 
to be treated separately from the Technical 
Institute, and to include a Reference Library, 
Reading Room, Lending Library, Book Store, 
and other necessary rooms, and it was stipu- 
lated that the whole of this accommodation was 
to be on the ground floor, excepting some 
unimportant Store Rooms, &c. The Principal 
Entrance was to be in the Romford Road, but 
this part of the conditions was somewhat 
ambiguously worded, and it was not quite clear 
whether the ‘‘ Main Entrance ”’ referred to the 
Institute or the Library or to both. 

The Technical Institute was to contain a 
Lecture Hall on the ground floor, to accom- 
modate 500, and two smaller ones 200 each, 
with the usual requirements of a Technical 
School, an Art School, Shops for the building 
and engineering trades, Chemical and Physical 
Laboratories, and Electrical Workshop, School 
of Cookery, Laundry, and the usual Offices and 
Lavatories, six Class Rooms and two other 
rooms, which, in the instructions issued later, 
were stated to be required for social use for men 
and women separately. 

The winning design, by Messrs. Gibson and 
Russell, is points ahead of any of the others ; they 
score greatly in simplicity of plan, general distri- 
bution of parts, and in the inexpensive nature 
of the work as a whole, and, notwithstand- 
ing that there is a good deal of decorative work 
suggested on the elevations, the buildings could 
be well executed for the stipulated sum. Com- 
pared with some of the other designs this one 
appears quite a small composition. The general 
effect of the work is happy in the extreme; it 
has been very carefully considered in the com- 
position and harmony of the various parts, and 
is, indeed, one of the most successful designs of 
the year. Inasmuch as we publish process 
engravings of several of the drawings, a detailed 
description is unnecessary, but we may say we 
consider the ground and first floor models of 
ingenious planning. 


Nothing could be much better than the 
authors’ treatment of Eighteenth Century type 
of Renaissance adopted, in their Architecture. 
The front to the Romford Road is an excellent 
adaptation of that style, with much character 
and distinction in design. The lower floor is 
simply treated with plain rusticated window 
openings, and the upper floor has detached 
columns, running the whole height of the 
story, with a row of . 
small windows as a 
frieze at the top, giving 
light to the two small 
Lecture Rooms. The 
whole effect of this 
front is very pleasant 
and artistic, and is 
shown in aspirited and 
feelingly executed 
drawing by Mr. Mac- 
Gibbon. The detail 
drawing is also excel- 
lent and drawn with a 
free and sympathetic 
hand.One point open to 
criticism in the com- 
position of the whole 
group, is that the two 
gables at either end of 
the main building, 
excellent as they are 
in outline and compo- 
sition, are too elabo- 
rate in detail, and 
should have been kept 
much simpler and 
reserved in that res- 
pect. The Art Mas- 
ter’s Room, on the 
upper floor in Water 
Lane, has a _ nice 
feature of the circular 
external termination, 
with one column in the centre of the room, 
giving it just that extra small touch of character 
it requires. 

The 2nd Premiated Design by Messrs. Clark 
and Hutchison has much merit as a symmetrical 
plan, but is run very closely by the third and 
several of the more prominent outsiders. The 
Lecture Hall is placed centrally on the ground 
floor at right angles to the Romford Road, 
with a central entrance to that front, and end 
access to the Hall from Water Lane. A good 
point in the plan is the Open Court on either 
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side of the Hall. The Library is separately 
planned at the north-west angle of the site, and 
the Workshops occupy one story at the north- 
east, and are provided with top-lights which is 
an advantage. This portion is connected with 
the main block by a through corridor from the 
main road to the Green. The planning of the 
Library is not very successful in parts, but the 
position of Reading Room and Lending Library 


to the right and left of entrance respectively is 
very good, and these rooms are well lighted 
with top-lights in addition to the sideones. In 
Architecture the treatment is more in character 
with recent typical West Ham Architecture 
than many of the other designs, and in that 
respect scores. 

The design of Mr. Thos. Davison, of Chelsea, 
which obtains third place, is, on the whole, a 
very creditable performance, both in plan and 
elevation. The Library is placed to the east 


angle of the Romford Road front with the 
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principal entrance in the centre. The Institute 
occupies the rest of the site to Water Lane, and 
the back portion is left for gardens, a wise pro- 
vision in our opinion, although it necessitates 
an extra story. 

The Library is well planned, but a defect in 
it is that the Reading Roomis approached from 
the Main Hall and not directly from the En- 
trance Vestibule. The planning of the various 
departments of the Institute is good. The 
Lecture Hall is on the back portion of the site 
(the north-west angle), with communication by 
Corridor from the Central Entrance in Romford 
Road. The Engineering and Building Work- 
shops are placed in the basement, and portions 
of them are indifferently lighted. The Art 
School is on the Romford Road front, and on 
the second floor, with the Class Rooms below. 
This portion of the plan with the arrangement 
of the Museum as a Lobby at the top of the 
main staircase is the least satisfactory portion 
of the whole design. 

The elevations, without being bright or 
original, are treated in a sensible and reserved 
Georgian spirit, which is well suited to the 
purposes the buildings are intended to 
serve. 


An examination of the most prominent outside 
designs reveals a few surprises, and the work 
of some very well-known men. Mr. J. M. 
Brydon, for example, contributes a masterly 
and scholarly work in No. 15, inspired a little 
by the Radcliffe Library at Oxford, but with 
much character and in the style which Mr. 

_ Brydon has made his own. 

The composition is principally distinguished 
by its fine studied grouping and sky line, as 
seen in the perspective drawing, a pleasurable 
study in itself, beautiful in its delicate apprecia- 
tion of tone and light and shade. It is drawn 
by Mr. Beresford Pite, or our judgmentisat fault. 

The plan, though original and clever, is un- 


equal in parts, and the position of the circular © 


Reading Room (which makes a fine feature 
externally with its domical roof) is not good. 
The character of the frequenters of a Reading 
Room in a district like West Ham requires that 
the Reading Room should be relegated toa 
more retired portion of the site. ° 

The Institute buildings are arranged on the 
Water Lane site, with a central entrance to the 
Lecture Theatre at the back, and the Art School- 
rooms are on the north side. 


Mr. E. W. Mountford’s design, which we 
should say is No. 46, has much nice feeling in 
the treatment of the elevations, the bay windows 
have quite the character of Eighteenth Century 
Classic, but it is questionable whether the stop- 
ping of a huge main cornice between them helps 
the cohesion of the design very much.. The 
central Tower over the main entrance is a good 
feature. The plan is symmetrical in general 
arrangement, and quadrangular in principle, 
with two courts for light and ventilation. The 
Library scheme is good, simple, and compact, 
and shows much knowledge, as you would 
expect on the part of its author, as to the 
requirements of a Free Library ‘‘up to date.” 
One Entrance is provided in Water Lane, and 
another at the Main Entrance to the Institute 
in the Romford Road. The planning of the 
latter isa little open to criticism, excellent in 
places, notably the connection of the Institute 
Class Rooms with the ground floor, but the 
position of the Life Class, so far away from the 
Master’s Room, is not good. The placing of 
the Lecture Theatre is admirable, but the 
proportion of the room is not pleasant. The 
Reading Room, as planned with Newspaper and 
Magazine Rooms at right angles to each other 


at the corner of the main road and Water Lane, 
isan artistic feature, and the bay windows would 
have a very pleasant effect internally. 

No. 40, placed to the credit of Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell (questionably so), has some very excel- 
lent qualities in design, and the plan is well ar- 
ranged, though there does not appear any reason 
for placing the main front to the Romford Road 
otherwise than at a right angle to Water Lane. 
A good point in the plan is the grouping and 
isolation of the Workshops. There is a good 
deal of breadth of treatment in the elevation to 
the Romford Road, but the grouping of the 
angle gable and Tower does not assist an 
otherwise able composition. 

No. 55, by Mr. F. J. Baggallay, in its 
restrained treatment of English Classic 
Renaissance, in which the influence of Sir 
William Chambers’ work appears, is, in our 
opinion, one of the best designs in the room, 
and well merited a place; excellent in its 
balance, proportion and rhythm. The plan is 
also very good, the Institute and Library well 
arranged, and the Lecture Room in the former 
provided with good approaches and exits. We 
especially admire the elevation to Water Lane, 
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with its central treatment of the curved pedi- 


| ment, and the long row of single light windows, 


flanked by the stone-built entrances at each 
end, quite as good as Chambers’ himself would 
have done. 

No. 61, which looks as if Messrs. Simpson 
and Allen were the authors, has a most economi- 
cal and compact plan, well balanced, and on 
easily read lines. The Library is on the north- 
west angle of the site and excellently well 
planned. The Lecture Hall of the Institute is 
placed on the Romford Road front, and the 
Class Rooms on the ground and first floors are 
well managed. 

The exterior design is simply and appro- 
priately treated with a central entrance to the 
main road. We think the qualities of Archi- 
tectural Design in this and in No. 48, by Mr. 
Horace Appelbee, and No. 70, by Mr. Sydney 
| Beale, far superior to the second or third pre- 
| miated, and, on the question of elevations alone, 
more worthy of being placed. Mr. Appelbee’s 
drawings have much style and character, and 
_ the perspective view reveals an unusually strong 
| design, refined, and reserved well suited to 
| itspurpose. The plan is mainly well distributed 
| but the Library portion is weak. No. 70 is 
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better in elevation than the plan, which is 
alittle wanting in simplicity, although excellent 


| in parts. 


No. 8 has good points in plan, is compact in 
general arrangement, but a serious defect is the 
want of area necessary for ventilation, and the 
position of the Lavatories for each sex is not 
good. The whole of the accommodation is 
obtained on a little more than half the site. 
The Library is arranged on the left-hand side, 
and the Institute and Large Hall on the right 
to the main road. The Lecture Rooms, &c., 
are placed over the Library on the first floor, 
and the Class Rooms on the main front. The 
simple character of the Classic Renaissance 


| adopted is good, with some nice Georgian 
| feeling. The detail is excellently drawn and 


shows good artistic knowledge of style. 
No. 17, by Mr. A. Cox, one of the heroes of 


| Durham, places his Library at the back of the 


site, but the plan as a whole is not very good, 
though the elevations show considerable refine- 
ment of design if the somewhat unpleasant 
lines of the Dutch curly gables be forgotten. 
No. 47 has a well executed set of drawings, 
meritorious in plan, though weak in parts. 
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The Architecture is good and well adapted to 
the purpose of the buildings. 

Most of the remaining sets are not of even 
average merit, and some of them present 
humorous qualities in design and plan, for 
which we are truly thankful in these hot and 
serious days. We are especially obliged to the 
architectural humourist, the author of No. 71, 
who has discovered the long-wished for right 
royal road to win a competition without ex- 
penditure of money, time, or thought. His 
method is simplicity itself; he sends in two 
strainers, one contains a roughly indicated 
plan in pencil, and the other an outline block 
plan with a plate from a building paper pinned 
to the top right-hand corner, which suggests all 
he thinks it necessary the assessor should know 
of his intentions in Architecture, and the rest 
is left to the fancy and imagination. 


ARCHITECTURE AND ANTIQUITY 
IN FURNESS. 


THE WESTMORELAND AND CUMBERLAND 
SocIETY AT THE ABBEY. 


HE little that is known of Furness Abbey 
has been told in various ways by Beck 
and others, said Mr St. John Hope, at 

the meeting of members of the Westmoreland 
and Cumberland Antiquarian and Archzo- 
logical Society last week. The Society of 
Monks by whom it was built originally came 
from Savigny in Normandy, early in the twelfth 
century, and like those of Fountains and Kirk- 
stall, belonged to the Cistercian Order. After 
having settled at Tulket for about three years, 
they removed to Furness, enjoying the protection 
of Stephen. It is believed that their first build- 
ings were of wood, and that in the course of 
time stone was substituted by degrees. It was 
a rule of the Cistercian Order that no Abbeys 
should be built except in places remote from 
the dwellings of man, and the position of Furness 
700 years ago would certainly comply with that 
condition. Furness, like other Cistercian 
Monasteries, had three precincts. In the first 
place there was a large precinct which was 
surrounded by a stone wall; then there was 
a second precinct, and again athird. Furness, 
like other Monasteries, was an entirely private 
community, and although the Society were 
bound to provide accommodation for guests, 
yet still they took care to prevent intrusion 
upon their privacy. No woman was allowed 
to enter within the gates; and it was only by 
special favour that what may be called the 
public were allowed to worship in the Church. 
People who came to hear mass had to hear it in 
a place that was specially built for them. There 
was a little Chapel outside the gates, known as 
the ‘‘ Chapel without the gate’’; and the ruins 
of that building, a short distance to the north of 
the Hotel and near the Railway Station, were 
examined with interest, Mr. St. John Hope 
pointing out among other features a curious 
floor drain, near the spot where the Altar stood. 
The Altar steps are still 7m situ, and in the south 
wall there are sedillia. The entrance gateways 
were a short distance from this Chapel, and 
near them were placed the Casual Ward for 
tramps and the large building used for lodging 
merchants and the better class of people. There 
was a gate which led into the cemetery where 
some years ago, whilst some excavations were 
being made for a drain to carry off the drainage 
of the Hotel, a large number of stone coffins and 
graves cut in the sandstone were met with. 
The topographical position of the Abbey 
accounts for the big doorway at the north of 
the Church. It was against Cistercian rule to 
have high Towers in Abbeys; and the Tower 
at Furness which rose above the crossing was 
at first not much above the apex of the roof; 
but in the course of time the Society 
thought it must follow the fashion which 
came to be introduced of having high Towers, 
but their attempt to heighten the Tower 
proved as disastrous at Furness as the similar 
operation did at Fountains. Various parts 
of the Transept show that the Society was not 
averse to making alterations, some of a drastic 
nature, and some in accordance with what 
were supposed to be advanced ideas in Archi- 
tectural construction, Whether the central 
‘Tower fell, or whether because it threatened to 
fall the monks took it down, is a matter which 


cannot perhaps be positively spoken of; but, 
at all events, it either fell or was taken down; 
and as a Tower seemed to be absolutely needed 
one was erected at the west end of the Nave, the 
ruins of which exist. Arches in the Transept 
were at one time closed with screens, as is 
shown by notches in the stonework into which 
they were inserted. Against one pillar there 
must have been a large image with a canopy 
over it, and standing on a large pedestal. 
The image was probably St. Christopher. Tosee 
St. Christopher the first thing in the morning was 
to be preserved from sudden death during the 
rest of the day; and the image in question 
would catch the eye of the monks as they en- 
tered the Church from their dormitories at two 
o'clock to say matins. One of the causes for 
the curious disposition of the buildings in a Cis- 
tercian Abbey was the fact that the Order was 
composed of two classes of people, the monks 
proper and the working brothers, the monachi 
and the converst. The working brothers were 
not inferior to the monks, but they were not so 
well educated, and might be unable to read. 
The monks looked after the internal affairs of 
the Monastery and the working brothers after 
the external. The Church was divided in half 
called the pulpitium. The part to the east be- 
longed to the monks, and that to the west to the 
working brothers. The two classes had separate 
entrances to the Church, and the position of 
the entrance for the working brothers can be 
traced. There came a time when the working 
brothers were entirely done away with. Pro- 
bably many were wiped out by the black death 
of 1349, which caused a great mortality among 
them as well as among the monks. When they 
disappeared, buildings which had been put to 
their use, were put to other uses. Some in- 
teresting evidence as to various buildings in the 
Cloister is being got together, workmen being 
busy making excavations. A good idea of the 
Chapter House can be obtained from what 
remains, but the numerous iron tie-bands which 
have been put in to keep the building together, 
produce an unfavourable impression. What 
has often been supposed to have been the 
Abbot’s House was really the Infirmary. A 
Monastic Infirmary was not a place where the 
sick monks went. Infirmary meant a place 
for infirm monks, for abbots who had resigned 
—and it was curious how frequent were the 
resignations of abbots—and again, it was a 
place where monks went to when they received 
their periodical blood-letting. A large place 
was required for those different classes, and 
hence the place at Furness was provided with 
its own Chapel and Kitchen and other build- 
ings. This Chapel has still the roof and other 
features pretty intact. It contains a large 
number of interesting objects. 


AMERICAN ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 


HREE railway companies in America 
are using electric locomotives. The 
trolley system is used in operating 

the motors, which, however, bear little 
resemblance to the trolley street-cars, having 
a number of the characteristics of the 
ordinary steam locomotives. They are designed 
to draw passenger trains weighing 500 tons, 
at a speed of thirty-five miles an hour, 
and numerous tests have demonstrated their 
efficiency. The adoption of electric motors in 
suburban traffic has brought very forcibly to 
the minds of electrical engineers the question 
whether they cannot be employed for long- 
distance work. It is said that a hundred miles 
an hour is easy of accomplishment by the 
electric locomotive. The more conservative of 
the experts, however, as yet talk cautiously 
upon this point. They say that it would be a 
simple matter to gear an electric motor up toa 
very high rate of speed, and to put° enough 
current into it to develop that speed. But aside 
from the question of economy there are other 
difficulties to be overcome before trains can 
travel two hundred or even a hundred miles 
an hour. The rails and locomotives present 
the chief difficulties. The most serious problem 
involved in the task results from the fact that an 
electric motor is a delicate piece of machinery, 
which, as it is built to-day, will not stand the 
wear and tear which the locomotive of a limited 
express train undergoes. 


KEYSTONES. 


TuURNER’s picture, ‘‘ The Trout Stream,’’ has 
been purchased by a Manchester collector for 
4,800 guineas. 

TuE portion of the Blackwall Tunnel under 
the bed of the River Thames was successfully 
completed on Tuesday of last week. 

A NEw Infirmary is to be built for County 
Tyrone. The site is already chosen near 
Comown Lodge, and the plans are passed. 

Tue Parish Church of St. James, Church- 
Kirk, near Accrington, has just been furnished 
with a new Chancel. 

Ir isannounced that the Winter Exhibition of 
the Royal Society of British Artists will be 
limited to the works of members. 

SoLip Bronze Statues were cast in the fourth 
century before Christ, by a Greek founder 
named Lysippus. 

Ir is reported in Berlin, that it has been 
decided to arrange for the early construction of 
a Ship Canal to connect the Rhine with the 
Elbe at a cost of 200,000,000 marks. 

Tue oldest building in the World that has 
been uninterruptedly used for Church purposes: 
is St. Martin’s Cathedral at Canterbury. The 
building was originally erected for a Church, 
and has been regularly used as a place for 
religious gatherings for more than 1,500 years. 

THE Mohammedans have subscribed among 
themselves a considerable sum of money for the 
purpose of starting a Flour Mill in Delhi. The 
object is to provide atta, the standard food of 
the country, for the poor of their own persuasion 
at cost price. The site has been selected, and 
the work of building will shortly commence. 

ComPLasnTs are being made of the continued 
closing of the road past St. Leonard’s Church, 
Malton. The Surveyor says the road cannot 
be opened until the authorities take steps to 
repair the Tower of their Church. About 6ft. 
of stonework of the buttress of the Tower has 
fallen, and the rest is in a dangerous condition. 

In connection with the opening of the great 
Bridge across the Danube at Tchernavodo, 
which will connect the Dobrudja with the rest 
of Roumania, it is stated that the new steamers 
of the Roumanian Maritime Navigation 
Company will enable travellers to reach 
Constantinople from London in seventy-two 
hours. 

A FUND is being raised for the erection of a 
new Church in the parish of West Bridgford, 
which will be erected at the south end of 
Musters Road, on a site given by Colonel Davies. 
The promoters intend at the outset to build 
only so much of the Church as will provide 
seating for about 400 persons. 
cost is about £3,000. 

THE Committee which has in hand the 
erection of a Statue to the late Duke of 
Devonshire has decided to invite subscriptions 
from visitors. It seems a very good plan, as 
doubtless there are many visitors enamoured of 
Eastbourne who would be glad to show their 
appreciation of its beauties by contributing to 
the Statue. 

THE opening of Norwood Institute marks a 
new development in the progress of Polytechnic 
instruction in London. ‘The Institute was taken 
over some months ago by the Technical Educa- 
tion Board. It was too small to make an 
independent Institution, and has been affiliated 
with the Borough Polytechnic, of which it will 
form a branch. The Norwood Institute will 
have its own Governing Committee, but the 
Principal of the Borough Polytechnic directs 
the educational work. The students at Norwood 
will be able to practice in the Workshops at the 
Borough. It is intended to extend this system 
of Branch Polytechnics. 

THE School of Art Wood Carving, Central 
Technical College, Exhibition Road, South 
Kensington, has been re-opened after the usual 
summer vacation, and we are requested to 
state that one or two of the free studentships in 
the evening classes, maintained by means of 
funds granted to the School by the City and 
Guilds of London Institute, are vacant. To 
bring the benefits of the School within the 
reach of artisans, a remission of half fees for 
the evening class is made to artisan students 


The estimated 


connected with the Wood Carving trade, ~ 


Forms of application for the free studentships, 
and any further particulars relating to the 
School, may be obtained from the Manager. 
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EARLY ENGLISH ALTARS. 


N his description of the consecration of 
Ripon by Saint Wilfrid, Eddi gives special 
prominence to the High Altar—‘the Altar 

together with its supports was consecrated to 
the Lord, and then decked with a purple cover- 
ing interwoven with gold,” before the holy 
mass was offered. Here Eddi distinguishes 
between the Altar table itself and the sub- 
structure on which it was laid. The latter 
would be a solid mass of stone or wood, or the 
the Altar slab might be made to rest on one or 
more pillars, or on brackets. The Side Altars, 
built against pillars or in oratories and recesses, 
were often very small. The shape was some- 
times square, but more generally an oblong 
parallelogram, as at the present day. Super- 
altars, 7.¢., the step or steps at the back of the 
Altar (grandini) were not in use; and the name 
Superaltar in medizeval documents is to be 
understood of a portable Altar of stone. 
Whether movable or fixed, the Altar slab, or 
Altar properly so called, was regularly of stone, 
and unless it were such, it was forbidden to 
consecrate it with holy chrism. ‘‘ Altaria nisi 
lapidea chrismatis uniquine non consecrentur.”’ 
But these words show that wooden or metal 
Altars at that period were still occasionally used. 
The Altar was called in Anglo-Saxon, ‘‘ weofod,”’ 
in old ‘English, ‘‘weuede,” or ‘' weved.” 
‘““Godes table is the woyeued,’ says Dan 
Michel in the ‘‘ Ayenbite of Inwyt.” The altar 
is also sometimes called God’s board. The 
substructure of the Altar was plain, not carved 
or decorated, and it was covered with a frontal. 
Hence, when stripped on Good Friday, it did 


not by its splendour contrast with the mournful 


appearance of the Church, but well symbolised 
our Lord’s body as it hung naked on the cross. 
As the frontals could be changed, the Altar was 
capable of great adornment on the festivals; 
and not only rich stuffs, but also embossed 
plates of gold and silver, were hung around it. 
According to Saint Theodore, there were no 
steps before the Altar. This prohibition was 
derived from the Old Testament, and, as it had 
in reality no reference to the circumstances of 
the Christian sacrifice, was in course of time 
disregarded, There were often many Altars in 
a Church. A poem, written about the year 725, 
mentions fourteen, and another of the same 
century, by Alcuin, tells us there were thirty 
in the Cathedral Church of York: ‘‘ Que triginta 
tenet variisornatibus aras,’’ Beneath the present 
Church of Ripon are still to be seen chambers 
and passages which once formed part of the 
Crypt of St. Wilfrid’s Abbey Church, and 
which illustrate what was said by an old writer 
in describing the ancient Cathedral of Hexham, 
that many priests and separate groups of 
worshippers could offer and assist at mass, 
without being visible to each other. ‘‘ Besides 
the undercroft, the Triforium or Gallery running 
all around the Church, over the Aisles or 
‘Porticus’ had many small chapels with an 
Altar in each of them, built in the upper part 
of the Church.”” There was, however, always 
one principal or High Altar standing towards 
the east end of the Church, and this was 
distinguished not only by size, position, and 
splendour, but also by two other peculiarities. 
It stood in a part of the Church reserved for 
the clergy, and separated from the body of the 
building by a low rail, called cancelli; and it 
was surmounted bya ciborium, or dome resting 
on pillars. It appears that in the early Saxon 
Monastery of Abingdon, the monks, twelve in 
number, had each his own Chapel, and only on 
Sundays and festivals was the mass celebrated 
at the High Altar. 


THE re-opening of Messrs. Tuckett and Sons 
Factory, in Millbay Road, Plymouth, took 
place recently. The whole of the interior was 
completely destroyed by fire in November last. 
The reconstruction of the building has been 
satisfactorily carried out by Messrs. A. R. Leth- 
bridge and Son, and Mr. Robins, chief carpenter 
for Messrs. Tuckett and Sons, has been clerk of 
the works. 

Tue Edinburgh Town Council has resolved 
to convert property belonging to the City 
in Advocates’ Close into Working Mens’ 
Dwellings. When completed, the property will 
provide sixteen separate houses of two apart- 
ments each, 


HINTS ON TIMBER. 


WHICH IS BEST FOR BUILDING PURPOSES ? 


HE best timber for building purposes is 
fir from Norway, and, whenever it can 
be obtained at a moderate expense of 

carriage from a seaport, it should have a pre- 
ference to any British grown timber in the 
construction of farm buildings. The expense 
of carriage from a great distance, however, may 
preclude its use; in which case, a selection 
must be made of the best that can be obtained 
in the neighbourhood. The heartwood of 
mature oak is, from its strength and durability, 
unquestionably the best of British grown timbers 
for all building purposes; but its great value 
precludes its use in the construction of farm 
buildings. The wood of young oak trees, and 
of branches, from the great proportion of sap 
they contain, rapidly decays, and is therefore 
quite unfit for use in any buildings of a per- 
manent nature. Spanish chestnut, when the 
trees have not attained a great age, is considered 
almost equal to oak for building purposes ; but 
the timber of old trees is brittle, and becomes 
much impaired in strength. Ash, from its 
want of stiffness, and its liability to rot, is unfit 
for building purposes. Elm is much inferior in 
most of its properties for building purposes to 
either oak or chestnut ; almost its only merit is 
its durability when not exposed to alternate wet 
and dry. The timber of all the species of 
poplar is useful for many building purposes ; 
for, although it does not possess much strength, 
yet it makes good flooring boards; it is not 
liable to split on being nailed, nor does it readily 
take fire. Beech is very liable to decay, and 
from its propensity to warp is unfit for boards. 
Birch has no property to recommend its use in 
building. Alder is both subject to rot and to 
the attacks of insects. Plane tree and all the 
maple tribe are of very little value for building 
purposes. Larch, from its great durability and 
strength, is a most valuable wood for many 
purposes in building, for although, from its 
natural want of stiffness, it is unsuited to any 
purpose subject to a cross strain, yet for flooring 
boards, for door or window frames, and for 
doors and shutters, it is unequalled by any other 
kind of wood. Fir, or any of the pine tribe of 
timber, grown in any part of Britain, is much 
inferior to that imported from Norway, Sweden, 
or Russia; and that grownin the Highlands of 
Scotland is superior to such as is grown in the 
southern parts of the kingdom. It may be 
remarked that whenever its use in buildings 
may be expedient, timber of British growth 
(except the best qualities of oak, Spanish 
chestnut or larch) should always be of much 
greater scantling than is necessary for the best 
redwood from Norway. 


THERE was opened on Wednesday at St. 
Martin’s School of Art, Castle Street, Long 
Acre, an excellent Exhibition of work done by 
the students. This School has been established 
a good many years for the purpose of giving 
Technical and Art instruction, and those who 
benefit by the teaching are chiefly artisans and 
apprentices, The work is in connection with 
the South Kensington Science and Art Depait- 
ment and the London County Council Technical 
Education Board. The London County Council 
in giving aid to such institutions stipulates that 
instruction shall be given in some industry 
belonging to the district, and as Long Acre is a 
great centre of carriage building, that subject is 
specially dealt with at St. Martin’s School. 

Tue Hull Town Council having applied to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow £8,000 for the purposes of electric 
lighting—extending the Electric Light Station— 
an inquiry has been fixed to be held by Mr. 
Rienzi Walton, M.Inst.C.E., at the Town Hall, 
on Thursday, the 3rd of October. 

AT a meeting of the Bradford School Board 
the recommendation of the Sites and Buildings 
Committee that the tender of Mr. J. Briggs, of 
Queensbury, for the joiner’s work at Princeville 
Infants’ School be dropped, was adopted by 11 
votes to 1, the ground of this action being that 
Mr. Briggs did not pay the minimum standard 
rate of wages. 

It has been decided at Falkirk to erect a 
Fever Hospital on a site to the west of Camelon 
at a cost of £6,447. 


WHEN NORMAN CASTLES WERE 
BUILT. 


HE original policy of the Conqueror was, 
as far as possible, to establish his rule 
quietly, and to come in as the heir to the 

throne. With this view, when the opposition 
of the English chiefs led him to root them out, 
he usually placed the Norman successors on the 
English seat. Thus nearly all these burghs or 
mounds having been the seat or aula of a Saxon 
lord, the change to the common people was not 
necessarily violent, though it often became so. 
The tenants dwelt round and paid duty and 
service at the accustomed spot; no alteration 
was made in the parochial unit, sokes and hun- 
dreds of other territorial divisions remained 
with their Courts unchanged; and though land 
ceased to be allodial, and military service was 
sharply enacted, it may be supposed that 
Godwin and Harold and the great English 
lords had not scrupled to make their tenants 
follow them in the war, not as mercenaries, but 
more or less at their, the tenants, own charge. 
Hence, although the Conqueror occasionally 
ordered a Castle like the Tower to be built on 
an entirely new place, more commonly, and 
especially with the mesne lords, the Castle was 
nothing more than the old English residence, 
with its defences replaced by walls and Towers, 
no doubt of formidable height and strength. 
The Norman made ample use of timber for 
military purposes, but it was rather for barriers 
and outworks and the light defences than for 
the main walls of his stronghold, or for its 
Towers or Keep. Inside these, however, it was 
also largely used. The early floors were 
almost invariably, like the roofs, of wood, and 
the dwellings of the dependents also continued 
to be mere huts of timber, sheds built against 
the walls, always getting out of order and a 
continual source of expense to the lord, or, as 
we see in the records of the Royal Castles, to 
the sheriff of the county. Where the site was 
new, as in London, or at Newcastle, or where 
there was no mound, as at Corfe or Ludlow, 
Bristol, Carlisle, or Brougham, or Ogmore or 
Penlline, a rectangular Keep was, as a matter 
of course, constructed; but where there was a 
mound, as at Arundel, Trematon, Warwick, 
York, Cardiff, Caerleon, Worcester, Builth or 
Ewias-Harold, Kilpeck or Lincoln, the Keep 
became a circular polygonal shell, or in some 
later cases, as Warwick and York, a Tower of 
quatrefoil pattern, thus preserving, but eleva- 
ting, the older English type. The rectangular 
form of Keep, being more durable and more 
striking to the view than the shell Keep, has 
become the received representative of a Norman 
Castle; but it is probable that at the least one- 
half of the Castles erected between 1066 and 
1200 were of the other type. The Tower which, 
for a century or two after their erection, would 
not have carried in safety any heavy masonry, 
became firmly consolidated, and, as the form 
of structure placed upon them was judiciously 
designed, any serious settlement is rare. There 
are but two instances at present known in 
which the mount and a rectangular Keep are 
found in the same group, and in these two cases 
they are actually combined. They are Christ- 
church where the mound is small, and the Keep 
is probably founded through it upon the solid ; 
and Guildford, where the mound is large, but 
the Keep is built upon its edge or slope, and 
there also rests upon the virgin soil. At 
Oxford, the remaining square Tower, though 
Norman, was on the wall, and was not the Keep. 
This was a shell, and crowned the large mound, 
which still contains a part of its subterranean 
works. 


At the meeting of the Battersea Vestry on 
Wednesday, it was resolved that one month's 
notice be givento Mr. J. H. King to terminate his 
contract for the execution of drainage works, 
and that the Vestry in the future carry out the 
work without the intervention of a contractor. 

TuHE Queen of Italy is building a Villa in the 
Aosta Valley, between Ronzola and Brussan, 
about two miles from Gressoney, which is to be 
ready for her occupation next summer, and it is 
to be named Belvedere. A beautiful site has 
been chosen by Queen Margherite, with grand 
views of the mountains, and a large pine wood 
will be included in the grounds. 
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WHO WAS GLASGOW’S GREATEST 
ARCHITECT ? 


ENGLISH OPINION OF ‘‘ GREEK’’ THOMSON. 


works of Scotch Architects, whose taste 

led them to Greece and Rome for inspira- 
tion, and consequent upon Mr. Gildard’s inter- 
esting series of papers, we have collected a few 
English opinions of ‘‘ Greek ’’ Thomson. 

‘“There is one living Architect of genius, 
Mr. Alexander Thomson, who, by his works, 
is at the present day shewing that Greek Art, 
properly used, can be applied with success to 
the buildings required for ordinary use in 
Glasgow.’’—Professor Roger Smith at the Society 
of Arts, London. 

“ Let me ask you to devote some time to the 
drawings of Mr. Thomson, of Glasgow. They 
represent buildings in Greek Architecture, but 
certainly the best modern Greek Architecture 
it has ever been my lot to see.’’—Professor 
Burges at the London Architectural Association. 

‘Thomson imposed upon himself the task of 
carrying the spirit of Greek Art from the 
Temple-crowned Athens to the Warehouse- 
thronged Glasgow ; and, notwithstanding that 
the Greek remains are comparatively few, so 
conjuring with them that had it been possible 
for our nineteenth century Architectural neces- 
sities to have been the Architectural necessities 
of Greece in the time of Pericles, they would 
have been to the old Athenians as they are to us 
by Thomson. His genius seemed to be less 
derived from, than native to, Greece, as if it had 
breathed its air and joyed in its sunshine— 
developing under Helios, rather than ‘‘ pushing”’ 
in a conservatory—less educated by Stuart and 
Revett, than impulsed from such circumstances 
as gave colour and character to the Athenic 
life when at its fullest.’”—Thomas Gildard at the 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow. 

‘If aman has the head-power he can use a 
style and adapt it to himself; if not, he adapts 
himself to the style. From materials supplied 
by a far less promising and tractable style 
than the English, Mr. Thomson, of Glasgow, was 
able to produce perfect specimens of civic and 
domestic Architecture, which were at the same 
time as perfect specimens of advanced Greek, 
which is rather extraordinary, as everybody 
thought that Greek was perfected a couple of 
thousand years ago. Mr. Thomson was 
acquainted more or less with all styles, and 
selected Greek as the basis of his future work ; 
he mastered the style, was thoroughly imbued 
with the Greek feeling, and gathering kindred 
riches from sources unknown to or overlooked 
by the later Greeks, the style advanced in 
flexibleness and fulness of design under his 
hands. His steady progress must have amply 
repaid him for the sacrifices he made, and the 
consciousness of reviving and carrying out a 
style till it reached the splendid culmination 
shewn in the Union Street building and Saint 
Vincent Street Church, was, rightly considered, 
a reward greater than has been vouchsafed to 
any other Architect of this century.’’—Moyv 
Smith. 

“In the works of the late Mr. Alexander 
Thomson we havea fine series of designs of a 
character so unique and excellent as to excite 
our wonder at the fertility of his inventive 
faculties and our admiration at the beauty, 
richness, and vigour of his handling. In all of 
them he set himself to adapt the principles of 
Greek Art to modern requirements, without any 
pedantic borrowing of their features. Indeed, 
it is quite surprising how seldom we find in his 
works the orders reproduced, with their details 
strictly conforming to the ancient remains. He 
more frequently originated some form of column 
and capital designed to meet thespecial require- 
ments he had to deal with, or to conform to the 
character of the impression he wished the 
building to convey; but where he has used the 
orders they are appropriately placed, finely 
proportioned and detailed, with carefully 
adjusted relief, the wall-space behind being 
kept subdued in tone, with no disturbing objects 
in it to mar the repose and quiet dignity of the 
design. The multiplicity and the variety of the 
details and forms he introduced into his works, 
and the singular grace and unity of effect he 
maintained throughout, are deserving of our 
most careful consideration, shewing as they do 


[° view of the recent revival of interest in the 


that to adopt a style does not necessarily imply 
that only those marked features and peculiari- 


ties of detail and combinations which are found ~ 


in the original works are to be reproduced, but 
that new forms and details may freely be 
employed, provided we have skill enough to 
maintain the spirit and essential qualities of the 
style. Of none of his designs can it be said 
that they are very like the old work, a term of 
praise we often hear applied to the works of our 
best men of medizval proclivities; but, whilst 
they differ from the works of the Greeks as 
distinctly as the nature of our requirements do 
from theirs, they agree with them in the adap- 
tation of forms to the purposes they subserve— 
the grouping of the parts into forms in which 
the horizontal lines predominate, the clear 
marking of the voids, the precision of the distri- 
bution, and the graceful adjustment of light and 
shade, with strength and placidity as a general 
expression. Only by the adoption of such 
principles as these can buildings be raised into 
a Fine Art. His Churches in Saint Vincent 
Street and Caledonian Road, Glasgow, are in 
his best manner, while the various Warehouses 
and other street buildings by his hand, are all 
marked by the same elegance and refinement of 
detail, and display the abundance of his 
resources in design, and his power of impress- 
ing on them his own ideal perception of Art.””— 
D. Thomson. 


ART IN SOUTH WALES. 


HE South Wales Art Society will open 
their Annual Exhibition on Saturday 
next. The display of Art will be entirely 

of modern pictures and sculpture. The new 
Gallery comprises three rooms and a corridor, 
all on the ground floor. The main portion will 
be devoted to oils, about 200 of which can be 
hung; the second will contain the water colours, 
a department in which the Society will be 
specially strong this year; in the third will be 
placed the black and white pictures. This 
year’s Exhibition will be a big and a fine one. 
So many pictures have been received that many 
must be rejected for want of room. Works 
have been received from several of the most 
celebrated artists of the day, including Sir 
Frederic Leighton, P.R.A., who, by the way is 
a vice-president of the Society ; Professor Her- 
komer, who sends his ‘‘ Foster Mother,’’ one of 
his later and finest works; Mr. James Sant, 
R.A., and Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., both of whom 
send heads—splendid examples of their work ; 
Mr. H. Clarence Waite, president of the Royal 
Cambrian Academy, who exhibits his Academy 
picture of this year, and a large water colour ; 
Mr. Holman Hunt, R.A.; Mr. Robert Fowler, 
R.I.; Mrs. Anna Lee Merritt, Mr. Alfred Par- 
son, R.I.; Mr. Dudley Hardy, Mr. Harry 
Dixon, Mr. Edgar Bundy, R.I.; Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles, R.I.; Mr. Fred. G. Cottman, R.I.; 
Mr. Wm. Rainey, R.I.; Mr. Walter Crane, 
A.R.W.S.; Mr. Percy Brickman, Mr. John 
White, R.I.; and Mr. J. R. Aumonier, R.I. 
Lord Windsor is to be present at the opening, 
and it may be remarked that his lordship has 
invited Professor Herkomer to be his guest at 
St. Fagan’s Castle during his visit to Cardiff 
for the purpose of attending the banquet and 
the opening of the Exhibition. 


THE first Lighthouse was built at Alexandria, 
in Egypt, B.c. 283. 

Ir is stated that a meeting will shortly be held 
to inaugurate the movement to raise a memorial, 
in the form of a Statue in Paddington, to the 
late Lord Randolph Churchill. 

A CHAPEL and Choir Vestry have just been 
erected in connection with Sandal Church, near 
Wakefield, the cost being defrayed out of a 
legacy of £500 left by the late Mr. S. F. 
Harrison. 

A CONSIDERABLE sum has been spent in 
improving the Council House, Bristol. A 
marble floor has recently been laid, and paint- 
ing and other repairs are shortly to be put in 
hand. 

Pans by Mr. Masterton for a Weir near the 
Atheneum, Barnstaple, for the purpose of 
providing a bathing-place, as also permanent 
boating for the town, at an estimated cost of 
£4,600, are being considered by the Town 
Council. 


SPECIAL PATENT LIST. 


Prepared for THz Bui_pErs’ JourNAL by Mr. | 


J. G. Lorrain, M.Inst.E.E., M.1.Mech.E., 
Chartered Patent Agent, Norfolk House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
APPLICATIONS. 
Applications for Letters Patent have been filed as follows :— 
gth September. 


16,802 W.L. Coke. Ribbed stoneware, earthenware, con- 
crete, and other sanitary pipes. 

16,824 W. Chivers. Window-sash adjuster. 

16829 ‘T. H. Lewis. Paving and flooring block. 

16,859 B. Browning, junr. Window blind rollers and the 
attachment of blinds thereto. 

1oth September. 

16,881 J. Botterill. Self-acting safety gates and fences for 
hoists or lifts. 

16,919 E,T. Thomas. Devices for cleaning buildings. 

16,945 J.H. Miles, J. Dimon, and J. Jones. Pipe couplings. 

16,953 H.L. Todd, M. Hood, and C. H. Smith. Venetian 
blind. 

11th September. 

16,962 A. Patrick. Manufacture of finely pulverised sub- 
stances for use in the production of Portland 
cement, &c. : 

16,973 F. W. Maxwell. Building of small pox, fever, and 


other hospitals, 
16,974 J. Cook. Grooving machine, for grooving wood, &c. 


16,999 JT. J. Brennan. Window sashes and frames. 
13th September. 
17,131 W. Harrison, Chimney cowls. 
14th September. 
17,149 A. H. Brandon and S. Greenfield. Bolts for street 
doors, &c. ° 
17,154 T. Downie. Window sashes. 
17,155 A.C. Thom. Window sashes adapted for ventilation. 
17,172 F, W. Stephens. Window-sash fasteners. 
17,191 W. Davison. Device for use with ladders for sup- 


porting planks or staging. 


ABSTRACTS OF NEW INVENTIONS. 


Specifications of the following applications, abstracts of. 
which are given, have been published, and copies may be 
obtained at the price of 1s. each, post free, on application to 
the above address. These patent applications are still open 
to opposition (see section 6 of the “ Patentees’ Handbook,” 
cited below). Persons interested in opposing the grant of 
Letters Patent on any of these applications, must take the 
necessary steps on or before the 28th October, 1895. 


“SaretTy APPLIANCES FOR ELEVATORS.” 


By S. G. Bennett, Smethwick. No. 18,981, dated 6th 
October, 1894. The object of this invention is to provide 
protection to the doorways of the cars or cages and of the 
well holes of elevators by means of an arrangement of netting 
or other suitable flexible material which is fitted within the 
doorway and forms a curtain, thus preventing persons falling 
down the well hole. An arrangement of cords and pulleys is 
specified. There are four claims, three of which are curious. 


“IMPROVEMENTS IN CEILING Roses, CuT OuTs, AND suCH 
LIKE FOR ELECTRICAL PURPOSES.” 

By C. L. Clarke and W.P. Theerman, both of Manchester. 
No. 19,603, dated 16th October, 1894. This invention consists 
in using a deep base for the ceiling rose, cut out or switch and 
recessing same so that it will have an arch adapted to span 
the casing in which the wires are contained and so avoid the 
use of a pattress. There is one claim. 


“(IMPROVEMENTS IN THE MEANS OF CONNECTING PIPES THAT 
MAY BE EMPLOYED FOR EITHER H1GH OR Low PRESSURE.” 


By R. Wigan, Manchester. No. 20,027, dated 20th October, 
1894. The object of this invention is to obtain a perfectly 
water tight or steam tight joint without requiring the em- 
ployment of skilled labour to fit said pipes. Packings of. 
leather, rubber or the like of U shape in cross section are 
enclosed in junction-box couplings. There are four claims. 


“TMPROVEMENTS IN MACHINES FOR PRESSING BRICKS 
AND THE LIKE.” 


By T. C. Fawcett, Leeds. No. 20,103, dated 22nd October, 
1894. Devices for pressing and for thicknessing the bricks 
are specified. Toggle jointed levers are employed for work- 
ing the upper pressing die, which toggle jointed levers are 
operated by a connecting rod and crank, from the main shaft 
of the machine; and in order to make the pressing more 
effectual the toggles are worked slightly past the dead centres 
after assuming a vertical position. The main shaft is driven 
by an internal toothed driving wheel by means of one or 
more pinions. There are seven claims. ; 


“IMPROVEMENTS IN OR CONNECTED WITH CHIMNEY Pots,” 


By J. W. Brown, Otley, near Leeds. No, 20,681, dated 
29th October, 1894. This chimney pot consists of a number 
ot annular deflectors superposed at a sufficient vertical dis- 
tance apart on a frame consisting of upright supports. The 
whole is capped by a dished circular cover. There are three 
claims. 


“TMPROVEMENTS IN OR RELATING To Locks.” 


By W. Wolfgramm and P. Wolfgramm, both of Guben, 
Germany. No. 7,679,dated 16th April, 1895. This invention 
comprises an improved safety lock with adjustable tumblers, 
and the variation of which is effected by a key with a bit 
made up of adjustable parts. In the lock itself there are 
Several groups of tumblers lodged one above another in pairs, 
which may vary in number and be so arranged that the 
separate tumblers of each individual pair are not in contact 
with each other when the lock is opened; while at the 
moment of closing there is a distribution or re-arrangement 
in position of the different groups or pairs of tumblers, 
brought about by the arrangment of the parts of the key-bit 
and their direct action upon the lower tumblers of each group. 
There are four claims. 

“IMPROVEMENTS RELATING TO WinDoW FRAMES AND 

SASHES OR CASEMENTS,” 
By C. Lenz and J. Stumpf, both of Berlin, No. 11,216; 


dated 7th June, 1895. This invention relates to window 
frames and sashes or casements, and the improvements are 
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intended to afford the advantages of vertically adjustable 
sashes, and of hinged casements, without possessing disad- 
vantages common to combined sash and casement window 
fittings. The construction admits of a vertical adjustment of 
the single sashes in such manner that, for instance, in double 
windows the upper exterior sash or sashes may be laterally 
displaced (that is to say in the depth of the frame) and 
lowered. The nearer sash or sashes may be in the same 
manner displaced, raised or lowered respectively, or replaced 
by each other, so that, for instance, the uppermost sash of the 
exterior window may be exchanged or replaced by the 
lowermost sash of the interior window or be entirely removed 
laterally. It is, therefore, possible to take out each sash for 
cleaning purposes and then exchange it for another. There 
are eleven claims. 


“ T_PROVEMENTS IN OR CONNECTED WITH PrP JoINnTs.” 


By A. Jones, Boxmoor. No. 13,083 dated 6th July, 1895. 
One end of the pipe to be joined is provided with a socket in 
the usual manner, while within the said socket a narrow ring 
or flange is formed in such a manner that the end of the 
second pipe, when it is placed within the socket, rests or 
bears upon, or is supported by the said ring or flange, so as 
to leave an annular space between the inner surface of the 
socket and the end of the pipe entering same, which space is 
then filled in with pitch or cement of any description, such 
as is usually employed for the purpose of making pipe joints, 
the said cement, pitch or the like being passed through any 
conveniently shaped opening or openings formed in the side 
of the socket. There are three claims. 


“ Aw IMPROVED SOCKET OR COLLAR JOINT FOR UNITING 
METAL AND EARTHENWARE OR OTHER PIPES.’ 


By A. H. Mountain, Manchester. No. 13,354, dated r1th 
July, 1895. The object of this invention is to enable an im- 
proved joint to be made between an earthenware and a metal 
pipe. In the socket of the earthenware pipe a collar of 
funnel-shaped interior is inserted. Into this collar the end of 
the metal pipe is thrust and there secured by a filling of 
cement. There is one claim. 


“The Patentees’ Handbook” by J. G. Lorrain, M.Inst.E.E. 
M.1I.Mech.E., Chartered Patent Agent, gives full information 
and advice to intending Patentees. Sent post free on appli- 
cation to Mr. J. G. Lorrarn, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London, W. 
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No. 6.—Entrance Lodge and Bridge. 


The most convenient Entrance to a Park in 
Hertfordshire, abuts immediately upon the 
banks of a river, the water level being 12 feet 
below that of the approachment. It is purposed 
to construct an Entrance Lodge and Gateway on 
the river bank, and to throw a Bridge, at right 
angles, across the stream at a point where the 
width is 120 feet. A depth of water of eight 
feet is assumed and no piling is requisite. The 
Lodge should contain one large Sitting Room, 
three Bedrooms, Bath Room, Kitchen, and 
necessary Domestic Offices. There is no 
limit of cost, but sheer extravagance must be 
avoided. Drawings to be sent to the Editor on 
or before Monday the 7th day of October, 1895. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Ancient Lights up to date might very 
well be the title of the paper by Mr. John 
Holden, of Manchester, which has just been 
published by the Sheffield Society of Architects. 
Commencing with the first known references to 
the subject, the history is continued up to the 
present year, giving a very recent decision. 
The little work isa readable guide upon questions 
which now frequently trouble Architects, and 
the advice given is most valuable. Mr. Holden 
has for a number of years tabulated the ‘‘cases’’ 
on Ancient Lights for the Surveyors’ Institution, 
which shows not only that he must have an 
intimate knowledge of the subject, but also that 
he is recognised as an authority. He read this 
paper before the Sheffield Society, who, with 
his permission, decided to publish it. At the 
small price of 2s. 6d. it may save hundreds of 
poundsto those who followits recommendations. 


TuE New Hospital for sick children, now in 
course of erection at Rillbank, Edinburgh, is 
approaching completion, and is expected to be 
opened in the course of this month. 

Mr. MAnserGH, the well-known English 
hydrostatic engineer, is to receive from the City 
Council of Toronto a fee of £3,000 for his 
report on the waterworks system of the city, 
which will take him a month to complete. 


_* In future, Announcements and Rules will only be pub- 
lished at the beginning of a new competition.—Ep. B.]. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


- 
eins Work to be Executed. From Whom. From ROE Son ender 
Oct: 3 Sewering and Works, Hornsey .. Hornsey Urban Council F. D. Astley, Council Offices, South- 
wood-lane, Highgate, N. 
| 3 Sanitary Work, Forest Gate Forest Gate School Dis- G. H. Lough, Clerk to the Managers, 
Schools, Stratford, E. .. 0 trict a oe we 45, Upper North-street, Poplar 
” 3 Enlargements at Workhouse, Ken- Guardians of Kensing- J. H. Rutherglen, Guardian Offices, 
sington Se Ag te <a ton sie ie ae Marloes-road, Kensington, W. 
7 3 Workshops, Fever _ Hospital, Metropolitan Asylums T. Duncombe Mann, Clerk, Norfolk 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. .. a3 Board ., ie is House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 
ty 3 Nine Houses, Letterston, Nort North Pembrokeshire Alan Nichols, Railway Offices 
Pembroke .. ata are cry Railway Co. .. ae Letterston. 
" 3 Skylights, Abergavenny .. ag Urban District Council T. Rutherford, Town Hall, 
Abergavenny. 
A 3 Sludge-pressing house, Blackburn Sewage Committee .. G. W. Lund, Municipal Offices, 
Victoria-street, Blackburn. 
rr 3 Stables, Glastry, Ireland .. | Glastry Presbyterian A. Frame, Ballyesborough National 
Church .. oe ae Schools, Kircubbin. 
A 3 Chapel, Langwith, Mansfield — — 
ia 3 Church, Harrogate .. 3 —— T. H. and F. Healy, Architects, 42, 
Tyrell-street, Bradford. 
* 4 outed Houses, Coast Guard, Admiralty .. se fic 2r, Craven-street, Charing Cross, 
Sandgate .. oe bg be ACh 
is 4 Road Works, Wanstead, Essex .. Wanstead Urban Dis- W. Blewitt, Offices, District Council, 
trict Council SG Wanstead. 
as 4 Repairs, Workhouse, St. George’s- Guardians J. R. Browne, Guardians’ Offices, 
in-the-East, E. ota ‘ae “ip Raine-street, Old Gravel-lane, E. 
ry 4 Foundations for Turntable, Hope, 
nr. Castleton ‘ ae a8 Midland Railway e James Williams, Secretary, Derby. 
a 5 Additions Workhouse, West-end, Guardians South Stone- J. Robins, 19, Portland-street, 
Southampton ig me me ham Union .. a0 Southampton. 
oF - Engineering Works, Rugby Willians and  Robin- T. W. Willard, Architect, St. 
son, Ltd. or ae Andrew’s-chambers, Rugby. 
ce 6 Shops, Queen-street, Morley .. =! John Taylor & Sons, Morley, Yorks. 
3 7 Rebuilding Bridge, Upper Bed- Denbighshire County 
well .. on na ae eta Council .. oi a R. Lloyd Williams, Denbigh. 
a 7 Precipitating Tanks and Build- Corporation J. E. L. Whitehead, Town Clerk, 
ings, Cambridge .. aio ee | Guildhall, Cambridge. 
5 7 Waterworks, Kells .. Town Commissioners .. J. J. Brady, Town Hall, Kells. 
fy 7 House, Croydon County Council... 9 C. M. Elborough, Municipal Ofhices, 
8, Park-street, Croydon. 
-f 7 Paving Works, Workhouse, Mile Guardians, Whitechapel W. Vallance, Clerk, Union Offices, 
End-road, E. at 5o a5) Union .. ae an Baker’s-row, E. 
- 7 Road and Sewerage Works, Wil- Wann-lane Estate Allen and Hoare, Inglewood House, 
lesden-green, N.W. ne ye West End-lane, West Hampstead. 
Pe 7 Main Sewerage Works, Burnley. . Corporation Fic “6 G. H. Pickles, Town Hall, Burnley. 
7 Sewerage Works, Pudsey : Urban District Council B. Dufton, Clerk, Council Offices, 
Pudsey. 
Fe 8 Pipes and Works, Southampton .. Corporation oe ae G. B. Nalder, Town Clerk, Municipal 
Offices, Southampton. 
Hs, g Class Rooms, Walthamstow School Board T. W. Liddiard, School Board 
Office, Walthamstow 
8 8 House, Exmouth | Exmouth Dock Co. G. W. Matthew, Sec., Dock Office, 
Exmouth. 
fe 8 Alterations, Globe Mills, Halifax — A. G. Dalzell, 15, Commercial-street, 
Halifax. 

Fe 8 Station, Llangonoyd A ne Great Western Railway G. K. Mills, Sec, Paddington Station. 
nn 8 Reconstructing Bridge, Athelney Great Western Railway G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington 
(Somerset). . es ate se Station, London. 

Ps 8 Engine Shed, Taunton Great Western Railway G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington 

Station, W. 
33 8 National Schools, Rosetta, Rev. Robert Workman J. J. Phillips, Architect, 61, Royal- 
Ireland oe 30 ei aie avenue, Rosetta. 
A 9 Infirmary Buildings, Workhouse, Guardians of Sheppey 
Minster no se tie a Union .. ar as John Copland, Clerk, Sheerness 
5 9 Additions to schools, Blackburn. . _— J. Bintley, architect, 7, Lowther- 
street, Kendall. 
- 9 Baths, Glasgow te Be vs Glasgow Police Com- 
missioners as 5 J. Lang, City-chambers, Glasgow. 
Pa Q Retaining Wall, Clissold Park, N. London County Council Architect’s Department, County 
Hall, Spring Gardens 
a TO. Quay Wall, Poole Town Council H. Salter Dickinson, Fish-street, 
Poole. 
Ay RE Paving, Barnet ae +s ve Barnet Urban District 
Council.. 58 ae H. W. Poole, Clerk, Barnet 
mee School, Llangynider c Llangynider Schoo! Bd. C. Dauncy, Tredegar 
a 12 Road Works, Godalming .. — Saml. Welman, Borough Surveyor, 
Church-street, Godalming 
ie Board Room and Offices, Work- Leigh Union E. Williams, Union Offices, Leigh, 
house, Leigh = oe “i Lancs. 
eo eS Sewerage Extension, Llandudno se origional ease Ngee a teetae Council Offices, Llan- 
cl +e on oe udno 
ar Alterations, Tantarra-st. Schools, 
Walsall ve os ro ie Walsall School Board .. A. Jeffries, Clerk, Walsall. 
ts Repairs, School Board Offices, Leamington School Bd. Chas. J. Blaker, 3, Dormer-place, 
Leamington do 46 nd Leamington Spa. 
in 27 Casual Wards, St. Pancras a0 Guardians of the Poor.. A. A. Millward, Vestry Hall, Pan- 
A 4 : cras-road, N.W. 
ES Engine House and_ Alterations, Guardians of Stepney S. A. Lewis, Guardians’ Offices, 
Bromley-by-Bow, E. a6 nS Union .. te aD Commercial-road East, E. 
a8 Floors, Valley Mills, Sowerby a Horsefall and Williams, 15, George- 
Bridge rie: ae te a street, Halifax. 
yd SE Fifteen houses, Pentre, Rhondda — Jacob Rees, Architect, Hillside, 
Pentre. 
Pe 28 Bricks (20 millions) Lancashire .. Asylums Board .. F. C. Hulton, County Offices, 
Preston. 
Nov. 4 Completion Western Joint Asy- The Committee .. John Coates, The Asylum, Wells. 
lum, Cotford, Somerset .. a Somerset 
Dee. 1 Water Supply Works, Cuxhaven — Carl Euhn, Gemeindworstand, 
Cuxhaven. 
os House, Gilmerton, Scotland sf — R. Watson, Gilmerton. 
ae Renovations, Temperance Hall, Trustees .. aC AG Mr. Lewendon, Oxford Street 
Newbury .. On “0 og Newbury. 
—. Hall, North Ormesby -—- R. Lofthouse and Son, Architects, 
; Middlesbrough. 
Se New Bank Premises, Woodbridge Messrs. Bacon, Cobbold T. Colman, Northgate-street, W. 
and Co... a5 a0 Ipswich 
23 Retaining Wall and other Work.. Nottingham School W. J. Abel, Clerk Offices, Victoria- 
Board .. ae én street. 
cot Additions, School, Nottingham .. School Board A. N. Bromley, Architect, Week- 
day-cross, Nottingham. 
=e Premises, Folkestone Silver Spring Mineral R. Pope, 79, Sandgate-road, Folke- 
Water Co., Ltd. ar stone. J 
= School, Blackburn — Briggs and Wolstenholme, 1, Rich- 
oes . mond-terrace, Blackburn. 
aes Fittings to Offices, Cardiff Royal Liver Friendly Mr. Hodges, 47, Charles-street, 
A Society .. ae “ Cardiff. 
is Club House, Cardiff. . — Habershon and Fawckner, Pearl 
4 street, Cardiff. 
ce Shop Premises, Belfast Rev. John Canmer J.J. McDonnell, Architect, Chiches- 
¥ 4 ter-street, Belfast. 
ee Premises, Kirkby-in-Ashfield Co-operative Society, Frederick Ball and Lamb, 5, 
td oe eS 5 Houndsgate, Nottingham. 
= Houses and Shops, South London — E. Tomkins, Crofton-park, Brockley 
= Terrace, Fistral-avenue, Newquay — Silvanus Trevail, Truro. 
= Additions to Villa, Orleton (nea: — W. W. Robinson, 10, King-street, 
Ludlow) oy ace ae 3 Hereford. 
COMPETITIONS. 
Date 
Designs to Designs required. Amount of Premium. By whom Advertised. 
be sent in. 
Oct ~ s Sewerage Scheme, Linsdale_ .,. 21, S10 ios, R. J. Platten, Clerk, Linsdale 
Leighton Buzzard. 
mit ees Extensions, Beverley Asylum $50, £25, GIO .. ery C. W. Hobson, Clerk, Newbegin, 
Beverley. 
i, a6 Artisans’ Dwellings .. of #50. Deyellings Unwin Bros., Pilgrim- 
street, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
Nov. 9 Sewerage Scheme, Marlboro, #100 ae fi ne E, Llewellyn Gwillim, Town Clerk, 
Wilts .. we a 50 An Marlborough, 
Dec. 1 New Schools, Welshpool os 21 oe 3 oy E, Jones, Solicitor, Welshpool. 
a 3 Modern Hotel, Weymouth, cost #200, £100, 4,50 $4 R. N. Howard, Municipal Offices, 
417,000, for the Corporation .. Weymouth. 
_ Club House, Keighley _.. ee —_ Sec., Keighley Cycling Club, Ltd., 


Keighley. 
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Professional Items. 
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ABERDEEN.—The building of the new Free 
Bon-Accord Church in Rosemount Viaduct is 
proceeding apace. The side walls are finished 
and the back gable is up, while the front gable 
is well advanced. Of the latter portion of the 
building, there still, however, remain to be 
erected the upper part, the side turret, and 
that part of the Tower originally designed to be 
raised at this time. A month will possibly 
elapse before the masonry work will be com- 
plete. The joiners are at present laying the main 
floor, and a start has been made with the Roof. 


BirMIncHaM.—At a meeting of the Dale 
Memorial Committee, held in Birmingham, on 
Friday, it was decided that the public memorial 
to the late Dr. R. W. Dale should take the form 
of a seated Statue in marble, which, when com- 
pleted, will be placed in the Art Gallery. The 
commission will be given to Mr. Onslow Ford, 
R.A., and it is anticipated that it will be com- 
pleted in about two years’ time. It is also in- 
tended to present a Dale Medal to the Governors 
of King Edward’s High School for competition 
amongst the scholars. 


BriGHTON.—As an adjunct to the Connaught 
Institute, Lewes Road, Brighton, the New Hall 
which has just been completed, was opened on 
Thursday. The spacious building, erected free 
of profit by Mr. William Willett, according to 
plans prepared by Mr. J. G. Gibbins, has a 
frontage to Melbourne Street, and at the rear 
adjoins the old Hall immediately behind the 
Institute premises in the Lewes Road. A 
portion of the old Hall has been absorbed into 
the new building, which, with a Gallery at the 
south end, affords seating accommodation for 
about 1,200 persons. It is lighted with electri- 
city, and has been fitted with all the latest im- 
provements for ventilation and heating. The 
nett cost of erection is £3,650. 


BroMSGROVE.—A new School of Science and 
Art, at Bromsgrove, was opened on Wednesday 
by Lord Windsor. The building, which has 
cost about £2,000, occupies a site adjoining the 
New Road, near to High Street. It abuts 
immediately against the site of the new Insti- 
tute buildings recently opened, and, although 
the new School of Science and Art and the 
Institute are two entirely independent struc- 
tures, they are only semi-detached, and in 
exterior style and construction they harmonise 
and range with each other, and appear like one 
united building. The main entrance will be 
from the New Road. On the ground floor the 
science students will be accommodated. There 
is a Laboratory for chemical teaching, 22 ft. 
8 in. by 20 ft. ; a Lecturer’s Preparation Room; 
and a Lecture Theatre the same size as the 
Laboratory. The rooms are in connection, and 
on the opposite side of the corridor passage is 
a Science Class Room, 17 ft. by 15 ft. At the 
rear of these rooms, which are all 15 ft. high, a 
small room for students is provided. The whole 
of the upper floor is devoted to the School of 
Art. One room is 56 ft. 8in. long by 20 ft. 
wide, and 12 ft. 6in. high to the wall plate, and 
is lighted by side and top lights. The roof is 
open timbered and boarded, supported on four 
framed principals on stone corbels, carved with 
the heads of renowned artists. The carving 
generally has been executed by Messrs. Martyn 
and Co., of Cheltenham. It is proposed to 
divide this large room into suitable parts for 
the three principal classes of elementary 
students, modellers, and for drawing from the 
cast, by means of low, movable screens or 
divisions, lightly constructed to run on small 
wheels. A Master’s Room, to serve also asa 
Committee Room, is provided. The Architect 
is Mr. J. Cotton, of Oxford, and the builders 
Messrs. Brazier, Bromsgrove. ; 


CarpiFrF.—The new Police Station in Bute 
Street, Cardiff, has been formally opened by 
the Mayor. This Station is designed to meet 
the requirements of a very populous district in 
the neighbourhood of the Docks, and completes 
a series of District Stations in the borough, 
previously erected Stations being situate at 
Roath, Canton, Grangetown, Cathays, and the 
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East Moors. The building has been con- 
structed from the designs and under the 
superintendence of the borough engineer, Mr. 
W. Harper, M.Inst.C.E., and the work has 
been carried out by Messrs. W. Thomas and 
Co., of West Bute Docks, at a contract price of 


£4:775- 


CHOPPINGTON.—New premises for the Chop- 
pington and District Club were opened 
recently. The new building consists of a suite 
of rooms admirably adapted for club purposes. 
There is a Reading Room, a Smoke Room, 
and a Conversation Room, on the ground floor ; 
acommodious Hall overhead; and a Billiard 
Room is situated at the rear of the other apart- 
ments. Mr. Joseph Maughan, of Choppington, 
was both designer and builder of the premises. 
The total cost of the block is about £1,200. 


DeEvonporT.—A ratepayer suggests that 
before any application be made to the Local 
Government Board for a loan of £8,000 (the 
sum intended to be applied for the new 
Technical Schools), designs and estimates of 
cost be submitted in open competition by the 
local Architects, and that some qualified person 
be appointed assessor to draw up the necessary 
instructions for competitors, and see that the 
competition is conducted on perfectly equitable 
lines. This would then place the Council in a 
position of having the design and plans of the 
School determined upon, and also guide them 
as to the amount requisite to be borrowed for 
erecting the buildings. It is to be hoped that 
the Council will see its way to adopt this course. 


DoncasTER.—New Schools ereeted by the 
Corporation in Carr House Road, at a cost of 
£5,700, were opened on Thursday last. The 
land belongs to the Corporation, and the 
buildings, which are fitted up with all modern 
improvements, are 202 ft. long by 59 ft. wide. 
All the rooms are on the ground floor. The 
range of buildings is divided into three separate 
and distinct Schools—one for boys, with a 
master and teaching staff of its own, and one 
for girls, and another for infants. In each 
School there is a capacious Entrance Hall, and 
accommodation is provided for 712—220 boys, 
220 girls, and 272 mixed infants. Messrs. 
Mullins and Richardson, of Doncaster, were 
the contractors. 

Doncaster Parish Church holds an organ well 
worth a journey to hear. Builtby Edmund 
Schulze, and opened in 1862, it has five 
manuals, and eighty-six speaking stops. It has 
now been entirely rebuilt by Messrs. Abbot 
and Smith, of Leeds. 


Dumrries.—The Foundation Stone of the 
new Academy at Dumfries has been laid. The 
Architect of the building is Mr. Frank 
Carruthers. 


DunpDEE.—Park United Presbyterian Church 
will occupy a prominent site at the corner of 
Park Avenue and Morgan Street. The principal 
entrance is to be under the Tower, which will 
be placed across the angle of the two streets. 
The mason work of the Tower rises to a height 
of 62 feet, and the top of the vane 83 feet from 
the street. The top or Belfry part is arranged 
for a peal of bells. The side elevation of the 
Church is similar to the front, and the front 
and side cables are each filled with two 
handsome mullioned windows, giving ample 
light to the whole Church. The plan of the 
Church adapts itself particularly well to the 
site. It is octagonal in shape, with the seating 
circular, radiating from the Pulpit as a centre. 
Thus everyone looks directly towards the 
Preacher, with nothing to obstruct either the 
view or the hearing. In designing the building 
care has been taken to avoid anything which 
would interfere with the acoustics. Space for 
an organ has been arranged on each side of the 
Pulpit, and the Choir, Font, and Communion 
Table occupy a large platform in front. Over 
the Pulpit is a fine wheel window, which will 
be filled with coloured glass. The main door 
gives access to a spacious corridor, from which 
the Gallery stairs are reached, and a new 
entrance to the present Hall has been so 
placed as to serve for an exit from the Church. 
Galleries extend along both sides and the back 
of the Church, the great width of the building 
enabling the fronts of the Galleries to be kept 
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far apart, thus giving a spacious look to the 
interior. The Heating Chamber is under the 
Church, and the heating will be done by hot 
water pipes. The means of ventilation are of 
the most approved kind, and of ample capacity. 
The roof is of open timber construction, with 
flat ceiling at the levelof the tie beam. All the 
woodwork will be of varnished pine. At the 
back of the Church is placed a Vestry, Ladies’ 
Room, Engine and Bellows Room for the 
organ, and Lavatories. The Church will be 
seated for 650 persons, and the cost is estimated 
at £3,400. The Architects are Messrs. C. and L. 
Ower, Dundee. 


FarsLtey.—At a special meeting of the 
Calverley and Farsley School Board, held at 
Farsley last week, a general plan, prepared by 
Mr. Bailey, Architect, Bradford, for a set of 
new Schools to be erected in New Street, 
Farsley, was selected from designs sent in by 
six different firms of Architects. The School, 
which, in design, is in harmony with the 
Infant School adjoining, is to be used as a 
Mixed School, and to provide accommodation 
for 360 children. The estimated cost of the 
building is about £3,000. 


Hastines.—The Foundation Stone of the 
new Church Home and Boys’ Sunday School 
for Christ Church, Blacklands, Hastings, was 
laid on Wednesday last. The building, which 
is projected for the accommodation of Boys’ 
Sunday School, Working Mens’ Club, and 
other parochial agencies, is being erected by 
Mr. Warnam, and it is understood that the 
total cost will amount to about £1,700 or £1,800. 
The Architect is Mr. A. W. Jeffery. 


InGwortH.—The ancient Church of St. 
Laurence is now closed for the purpose of 
undergoing a much needed restoration, it 
having fallen into such a state of decay, the 
Nave roof more especially, as to render this a 
necessity. An entire new roof has been put on 
to both Nave and Chancel, the former being so 
decayed that no portions could be re-used. 
The Nave roof will be covered with reed thatch, 
as also the Chancel (the latter lately covered 
with pantiles), the Nave and Chancel gables re- 
built, and new copings and crosses supplied. 
One north window of Nave will be thoroughly 
restored and re-glazed with cathedral glass, and 
the buttress, also on the north side, at the 
junction of Nave and Chancel, taken down and 
rebuilt. The old bell cot will, for the present, 
be refixed at the west end until funds are forth- 
coming for the rebuilding of the Tower, which 
has long since fallen. Mr. R. W. Riches, of 
Postwick, Norwich, has been entrusted with the 
work of restoration, so far as at present intended, 
from plans prepared by Mr. Herbert Green, of 
Norwich, Architect and Surveyor. 


Jarrow.—Erected at the corner of Dee 
Terrace and Salem Street, Jarrow. a new 
Church was opened last week. The Church— 
to be used as a Chapel of Ease to the old 
Church—is to meet the demand for more 
accommodation. The total cost of the new 
building is £2,500. The new Church has been 
designed to accommodate, including choir, 300 
persons, the Nave seating 276 and the Chancel 
24. A Centre Aisle gives access to the various 
seats. The Nave and Chancel are divided by a 
four-centred arch in stone. The Vestries on 
the north side comprise a room on the ground 
floor for the choir, with a Clergy Vestry over. 
The Organ Chamber is on the south side of 
the Chancel. The style of Architectureis Late 
Gothic, the doors and windows being of 
simple character and detail, grouped to obtain 
effect. The chimney stack and Bell Turret 
are combined for a similar purpose. The 
materials employed are Hebburn stone, the 
roofs, which are of open timber on the inside, 
being covered on the exterior with green 
Westmoreland slates. The heating is by hot 
water on the low pressure system, fitted by 
Messrs. Walker and Son, of Newcastle. The 
windows have been glazed by the Gateshead 
Stained Glass Co. The general contractor is 
Mr. Stewart Craig, of Jarrow, the contract 
price for the work being £2,000. The whole 
work has been carried out from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Armstrong and Knowles, 38, Grainger Street 
West, Newcastle. 


eae 


and finished with a slated Spire. 
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LrEICESTER.—Extensive restoration is sadly 
needed at St. Nicholas’ Church, also a new 
Mission Room. The total amount required 
being £1,000. In aid of the funds a Bazaar is 
being held under the patronage of the 
Mayoress. 


LriGH (WILTs).—A new Church School has 
been built at Leigh in the parish of Westbury, 
Wilts, designed by Mr. Wm. White, who 
built also the Church in that village about 
eighteen years ago. The cost has been about 
£950. The accommodation is for 48 boys and 
and girls (mixed), with a Class Room for 24, 
and 50 infants. It is built under the regulations 
of the Education Department. The walls are 
of local limestone and Andover work, with 
dressings-and special mouldings of red brick, 
which is used also inside for the dado and some 
other parts. Roofs are covered with red 
Shropshire tiles and floors laid with wood block. 
The warming is by open fire places, slow com- 
bustion, specially constructed. 


Macor.—At a meeting of the Rural District 
Council, held at the Newport Town Hall on 
Wednesday, Mr. Chas. Dutfield was appointed 
surveyor for the district at a salary of £100 per 
annum. The voting for Mr. Dutfield and Mr. 
Moxham was equal, and Mr. T. Dutfield, the 
chairman, gave his casting vote in favour of the 
former. 


MoTHERWELL.—The Dalziel School Board 
has, at a special meeting, agreed to instruct 
Mr. Alexander Cullen, Architect, Motherwell, 
to prepare plans and estimates for the erection 
in Airbles Street, of a Technical and Secondary 
School, to accommodate 700 scholars. 


Moruict (Perthshire).—The Memorial Stone 
of the new Free Church, in course of erection, 
in Muthill, Perthshire, was recently laid by Mr. 
Samuel Smith. The building may be described 
as French Gothic. The Principal Front is 
towards Drummond Street, and shows a but- 
tressed gable with a large traceried window 
and a central arched and recessed doorway. 
On either side of the doorway are double-arched 
windows to the Vestibule and Cloak Room. A 
Tower is placed at the west corner in a line 
with the front gable of the Church, having a 
battlement course at the top of the masonry, 
The length 
inside the Church is 60 ft., and the width is 
40 ft.; while the height of the ceiling is 35 ft. 
The only Gallery is an end one arranged over 
the Vestibule, and sittings have been provided 
in the Church for from 400 to 500 persons. A 
Hall is arranged at the south end. The plans 
are by Mr. G. T. Ewing, Architect, Crieff, and 
the total cost is expected to be about £2,000. 


NARBERTH.—On an eminence between Nar- 
berth and its Railway Station the first County 
Intermediate School isto beerected. The field 
upon which the Schools will be built was pur- 
chased for £280. The work of construction 
will be speedily pushed forward by the builders, 
Messrs. John Rees and Sons, Llan, under the 
supervision of the Architect, Mr. John Morgan 
Thomas, Rock House, Narberth. The building 
will accommodate 185 pupils, and contain two 
Class Rooms, a Cookery Class Room, Labora- 
tory and Assembly Room, two Store Rooms, a 
a Master and Mistress’s Room, two Cloak 
Rooms and a Lavatory. The material consists 
of blue limestone with Bath stone quoins, jambs 
and arches. The total cost, including site, is 
put at £2,000. 


NewcastLe.—At Hebburn Colliery a new 
United Methodist Free Church has been 
opened. The building is expected to seat about 
300 people, and has cost goo. The contractor 
was Mr. T. Lumsden, of Jarrow, and the Archi- 
tect Mr. Hanson, of South Shields. 


PrEsSTON.—New Homes for the Blind of North 
and North-East Lancashire at Fulwood, near 
Preston, were opened by the Countess of Derby 
last week. The building is situated ona slight 
eminence just outside the borough of Preston, 
on the Garstang Road, and has been erected at 
a cost of about £8,000. It is built of Accrington 
pressed brick, faced with stone and is certified 
for 52 scholars. There is a large Workroom 
already well stocked with materials for skip and 
basket making, and where the adult blind will 
work and receiveginstruction. 


SCARBOROUGH.—In the competition for a pro- 
posed New Infirmary and Additions to the 
Scarborough Workhouse Buildings, at an esti- 
mated cost of £7,800, the assessor, Mr. Keith 
D. Young, F.R.I.B.A., has selected the designs 
submitted by Mr. William E. Barry, A.R.I.B.A., 
and it is proposed to submit the plans to the 
Local Government Board for approval. 


SHEFFIELD.— Approaching completion in 
Pinstone Street, the new Empire Palace of 
Varieties, is an addition to the Architectural 
improvements which Sheffield has witnessed in 
recent years. Messrs. Longden and Son, of 
Neepsend, are the contractors for the fabric. 
The Union Street elevation is that of the Hall 
proper, in Charles Street there is a fine facade 
of red brick and stone, the stone predominating, 
with copper covered cupolas at either corner. 
Just above the principle entrance, figures 
emblematic of Music and Art are introduced. 
Accommodation is provided inside for nearly 
3,500. The Architect, Mr. Frank Matcham, of 
London, has endeavoured to secure a highly 
ornate interior. 


So far as relates to the Out-patients’ De- 
partment at the new Wing of the Royal 
Hospital in West Street the work has 
practically come to a close. Outwardly the 
building, as it faces Westfield Terrace, is English 
Renaissance in its Architectural style, and it is 
an addition to a neighbourhood which would 
be vastly improved by more structures of 
graceful design. The extremely light appearance 
of the interior of the Wing is at once noticeable. 
The groined ceiling and the harmonious colour- 
ing of the decorative work are pleasing to the 
eye. The floors of the Wing are composed of 
terazzo marble, which looks well and is easily 
kept clean. In the basement are stored the 
electric light dynamo, this illuminant being laid 
on throughout the building, and the boilers and 
pipes conveying hot and cold water to the 
various rooms, while two powerful boilers are 
available for use in providing the circulating 
power. 

A long felt want in St. Matthew’s parish, the 
provision of a Clergy House and Parish Rooms, 
is about to be met by the erection of a building 
close to the Church in Carver Street. In 1884 
the old Vicarage was sold. The new site has 
cost £900, and it is estimated that the building 
will not be completed under £1,900. The New 
House, the plans of which have been prepared 
by Mr. J. D. Webster, Architect, will be of red 
brick, with stone facings. The basement will 
contain a large Parish Room; on the ground 
floor will be a Drawing Room, Kitchen and 
Offices ; on the first floor, Sitting Room, Study, 
Bedroom, Bathroom, etc., and on the top floor, 
five Bedrooms. In connection with the Vestibule 


leading into the Clergy Honse an additional 


entrance to the Church will be provided. 


SoutTHport.—The new Infirmary which has 
been erected in Scarisbrick New Road, at a 
cost of rather more than £25,000 (exclusive of 
the site of five acres, which was given by the 
beneficiaries of the Scarisbrick Estate), was 
opened on Friday afternoon by the Mayor. 
The building contract alone amounted to about 
£17,00, and the balance is represented by street 
expenses, furnishing, and equipments, the 
latter being no inconsiderable item, seeing that 
the machinery with which the Laundry has 
been fitted has cost about /1,000, and the 
cooking appliances about £400. The building 
has a striking frontage, as viewed from Scaris- 
brick New Road, and although on the outskirts 
of the town on the Ormskirk side, it is about 
half-way between Birkdale Common on one 
side and Churchtown on the other, so that the 
site is the best and most central which could 
possibly have been chosen. Mr. C. Sydney 
Ingham, of Southport and Manchester, is the 
Architect. The latest discoveries in Sanitary 
and Medical Science have been carefully 
studied. The front aspect is that of a 
quadrangle, with the Men’s Ward on one side, 
the Women’s Ward on the other, and the 
Administrative Block, with Board Room and 
Offices in the centre, while behind is the 
Children’s Ward, Laundry, and other buildings. 
The side grounds are 60 ft. wide and 200 yds. 
in length, and, with the space in front and rear, 
have been laid out as pleasure grounds for 
recreative purposes. The Clock Tower is the 


dominating feature of the whole building, and 
the clock is lighted by electricity and gas. 
There is accommodation for 52 patients in all, 
and the nursing staff and servants will bring 
the total number in residence up to 90. The 
Wards, however, have been so planned that 
provision for ro or 12 cots may be added to 
each Ward with no further alteration to the 
existing building than the conversion of a 
window into a doorway, while all the Adminis- 
trative Offices will be quite sufficient for all 
the extensions which may be made on the site. 


SWANSEA.—Mr. Ben Davies recently visited 
Swansea and laid a Memorial Stone of the new 
Friendly Societies Hall. The Contractors for 
this work are Messrs. Weaver Bros., and the 
Architects are Messrs. Wilson and Moxham, of 
Swansea. 


Wuitsy.—For the purpose of consecrating 
the newly-built Church of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, the Archbishop of York recently visited 
the village of Sleights, near Whitby. The new 
building is erected at the top of the village, and 
takes the place of an old Parochial Chapel 
which dates back to the early part of the last 
century, but which became unsafe and had to 
be taken down. The Church is built of stone 
from the local quarries, and has a fine elevation. 
The style is that of the Thirteenth Century, 
Early English. The Architect is Mr. Ewan 
Christian, of London, and the builders are 
Messrs. Padbury and Son, Scarborough. The 
Church will seat about 250 people. 


Wicx.—Mr. Andrew Carnegie has intimated 
that he will give a further sum of £500, making 
£3,000 in all, for the erection of Wick Free 
Library buildings. The plans by Mr. Lead- 
better, Architect, Edinburgh, have been sub- 
mitted to Mr. Carnegie, and have received his 
approval. 


WOLVERHAMPTON.—The Foundation Stone 
of St. Mark’s new Schools, which are being 
erected in Humber Road, Wolverhampton, 
was laid on Thursday. Owing to the cramped 
surroundings of the present Church Schools in 
Chapel Ash, it has been found impossible to 
extend them, and a new site has been acquired 
and a building is being erected which will 
accommodate 266 girls and 304 infants, thereby 
doubling the number of places for children in 
the two Schools. When the new structure is 
erected the old School will be used exclusively 
for boys. 


AN enquiry has been held at Cardiff in 
reference to an application of the Town Council 
for leave to borrow £2,450, the cost of erecting 
a Cholera Hospital on the Flat Holm Island in 
the Bristol Channel. 

THE sale of Lord Ancaster’s estate, situate in 
the Conway Valley, and comprising some 8,000 
acres, was concluded on Wednesday, the total 
reached being £37,000. The Welsh Foxdale 
Lead Mines failed to reach the reserve. Gwydr 
Mansion, with the grounds, was purchased by 
private treaty by Lord Carrington. 

ORIGINALLY built for the Plymouth Brethren, 
subsequently used as a School of Art, and 
during recent years as the place of worship of 
the members of the Free Methodist Connexion, 
the sombre looking building in Ebrington Street, 
Plymouth, is to be rebuilt at a cost of about 
£3,000. 

New works have been constructed at 
Thornton for the treatment of the sewage of the 
Thornton Urban District Council's area and 
have been formally opened by Mr. John Morten, 
the chairman of the Sanitary Committee. The 
sewage is to be treated in these works by the 
aluminoferric process. The works have been 
carried out under the direction of Mr. Drake, 
engineer. 

At the Studio of the well-known sculptor, 
Signor Rosa, at Milan, a serious outrage was 
committed last week. Signor Rosa has for a 
long time been at work on a gigantic Monu- 
ment to Victor Emmanuel, which it has long 
been proposed to erect at an enormous cost, 
but for which a vast proportion of the funds is 
still wanting. During the night some persons 
unknown broke into the Studio and seriously 
damaged the Monument, besides smashing 
other works of Art which stood near. 
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Trade and Craft. 


THE LONDON BUILDING TRADES. 

in a manifesto just issued by the National 
Free Labour Association it is stated :—‘‘ It has 
pleased the Operative Bricklayers’ Society to 
strike various jobs in London against the em- 
ployment of proficient and capable bricklayers 
who decline to join the Union, and so support 
the tyrannical methods the Union officials 
unjustly employ. The first instance of this 
species of industrial intimidation occurred at 
Market Street and Russell Street, Bermondsey, 
when the Operative Bricklayers’ Society struck 
against one English bricklayer who was en- 
deavouring to earn his living at the current 
rate of wages, and with every satisfaction to 
his employers, but without being in possession 
of the Union ticket. Other instances of this 
trade union monopoly and coercion have since 
occurred, owing to the action of the Operative 
Bricklayers’ Society, and at one place fifty- 
three so-called British artisans flung down their 
tools and refused to work with one of their own 
craftsmen who declined to join the Union. We 
regard this action of the Operative Bricklayers’ 
Society with the gravest apprehension, inas- 
much as it is likely to lead to an industrial 
revolt the like of which has never yet been 
seen in this country.” 


EXTENSIVE RAILWAY WORKS. 

The Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company has just commenced the construction 
of some extensive works at Wakefield, which it 
is estimated will entail an outlay of about 
£50,000. The Company has purchased from 
Colonel Smythe about twelve acres of land 
lying between the footpath from Wakefield to 
Heath Common, and the Doncaster Road at 
Agbrigg. Here the Company is going to build 
a large Shed, occupying about two acres, and 
intended to accommodate sixty engines in ten 
roads of six each. 


NEW RAILWAY TO LONDON. 

The projected new Railway between South 
Wales and London is creating great interest in 
commercial circles. A new competitive route 
to London would greatly facilitate trade 
between South Wales and the Metropolis, and 
many advantages not now enjoyed by the com- 
mercial community would be conceded by the 
rival undertakings. So far as can be gathered 
it is intended to utilise existing railways 
wherever practicable, and at present it is not 
contemplated to construct the line below 
Swansea. The course to be adopted will 
probably be by means of the new Rhondda 
line to Treherbert, thence by the Taff Vale 
Railway to Pontypridd, and from the latter 
place to Newport, vid the Pontypridd, Caer- 
philly and Newport Railway. From the Mon- 
mouthshire borough the line would proceed 
through Chepstow, and across the Severn by 
bridge above Lydney. The railway would then 
take an almost direct course through Stroud, 
Cirencester, and Oxford to Aylesbury, where a 
junction would be effected with the Metropolitan 
Extension Railway. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF TRAINS. ©, 

A highly successful experiment with a new 
method of lighting railway carriages by 
electricity was accomplished on Wednesday 
afternoon by the Great Northern Railway 
Company of Ireland. A train ran from Dublin 
to Drogheda and back. The illuminant was 
steady and brilliant all the time. The main 
feature of the system is that each vehicle is 
provided with its own generating plant, and is 
in all respects complete in itself, the revolution 
of the axle of the carriage driving the dynamo, 
and thus producing the electricity for lighting 
the train while in motion and storing sufficient 
current in the accumulators to light the lamps 
~ when the train is standing at Stations. The 
entire plant, consisting of dynamo and 
accumulators, is slung underneath each carriage. 
The dynamo commences work as soon as the 
carriage moves, and the accumulators auto- 
matically come into action immediately the train 
slackens speed or stops at Stations. These 
accumulators are always fully charged up to the 
time of stoppage of the train, when sufficient 
electricity has been stored to light the carriage 
for several hours when stationary. Ore of the 
most important advantages to be derived from 
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this mode of lighting is that each carriage so 
fitted up can be run on any train or anywhere 
by itself and still keep up the light. This 
cannot be done on other systems of train 
electric lighting where the generating plant is 
placed in the brake van and the entire train 
lighted therefrom. 


PLASTERERS’ STRIKE AT INVERNESS. 


A settlement has now been effected in the 
Inverness plasterers’ strike. The men have 
received an advance of 4d. per hour, and on 
Wednesday morning they resumed work, their 
wages being 74d. per hour. 


THE ‘‘ NIAGARA” PULVERIZER. 


Through the courtesy of Messrs. Easton, 
Anderson and Goolden, Limited, we had the 
opportunity of inspecting this machine at work 
at Erith, on Wednesday last. As, however, an 
illustration is necessary for properly explaining 
the method used, we shall defer our remarks 
until next week. 


MOST EXPENSIVE RAILWAY EVER BUILT. 


The Mushkaf-Bolan Railway, in India, which 
is now nearly finished, is said by experts to be 
the most expensive line ever built. It is only 
87 miles long, and cost two crores of rupees. 
Engineering difficulties are the cause. The 
Bolan Ravine, which is at places from roo ft. 
to 150 ft. wide, and precipitous, winds so much 
that the line crosses it nine times in a distance 
of four miles, and each crossing required 
special treatment. The Pamir Tunnel, in the 
heart of the hills, is 3,000 ft. long. There are 
plenty of other tunnels, and English miners 
were employed to supervise the extensive 
timbering which was necessitated by the 
treacherous nature ofthe ground. The railway 
was built to replace the old Bolan line, which 
was swept away by floods. The first 44 miles 
out of Sihi, and the last 24 miles into Quetta, 
are parts of the old line altered. 


THE SHIPBUILDING AND ENGINEERING CRISIS. 


The developments in connection with the 
labour disputes in the shipbuilding and engineer- 
ing trades will be calculated probably to bring 
matters to a speedy and definite termination. 
By the resolution come to by the Clyde 
Engineers’ Employers’ Association to refuse the 
demand of the engineers, the position of the 
men is rendered awkward, and to appearance the 
hands of the employers have been strengthened. 
A meeting was held in Glasgow, when the 
demand for a minimum wage of 74d. per hour 
was discussed. It was unanimously agreed to 
refuse this request, and the following note will 
be sent to the Secretary of the Amalgamated 
Engineers’ Society: ‘‘That after due con- 
sideration, a meeting of the employers, held to- 
day, unanimously resolved that they could not 
entertain the demand for a minimum of 74d., 
nor could they see their way to increase the 
offer already made.’ A resolution was also 
passed agreeing to take concerted action with 
Belfast employers in the event of a lock-out 
taking place in that city. At the meeting it 
was also decided to advance the wages of the 
holders-on a halfpenny per hour, but as 
there are only eighty of these this is a 
small matter. In all probability the men will 
now ballot as between acceptance of terms or 
strike. Although most of the shops are at present 
unusually busy there area good number of men 
idle. Between 8,000 and 9,000 engineers and 
helpers are now employed in the districts 
affected, but of these fully 4,000 are non-society 
men. Under all the circumstances, and with 
the greater question of the ‘‘ black squad’’ in 
the air, the position is peculiar. Affairs 
respecting the riveters, platers, and men in 
kindred branches remain practically unaltered. 
The idea of. holding mass meetings in the 
various centres has been abandoned meantime, 
it seems, as the chief officials regard it as quite 
unnecessary to talk further over a question 
upon which they are all practically agreed. Mr. 
Knight and the Executive have all the facts 
before them—know the position of the em- 
ployers, the grievances of the men, and their 
determination to get some advance, and know 
the chances of success with a strike, in face of 
the powerful forces against them through 
Belfast joining with the Clyde. The men are 
still very quiet on the subject. Many of them 
firmly believe, however, that if the settlement 
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is left to the Executive at headquarters a 
satisfactory enough compromise will be the 
result. Not a few of the men, very thought- 
fully too, say they would regret a strike 
occurring, as so many helpers and labourers, 
with no society to aid them, would be thrown 
idle. Should matters come to the worst no 
fewer than 40,000 men would be directly and 
indirectly affected within a week. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Northern Architectural Association. 
—The members of this Association recently 
visited Wallsend, with the view of inspecting 
the new buildings and plant at the shipbuilding 
yards of the firm of Messrs. C. S. Swan and 
Hunter. Mr. Geo. B. Hunter explained that 
the shipbuilding yards occupied an area of 
about 23 acres, and are divided by Station 
Road, leading from Wallsend Station to the 
river, into their east and west yards. It had 
been agreed with the Wallsend District Council 
to provide another road outside the yards with 
a large quay space for the use of the public, and 
so dispense with the public road between the 
twoshipyards. In eachof the yardsthere were 
three building slips, capable of constructing 
steamers of the largest size, and during the last 
four years a great many additions had been, and 
were being made, including a new Joiners’ Shop, 
184ft. by 80ft.; Smiths’ Shop, r4oft. by 8oft. ; 
Fitting Shop, Electric Power House, two addi- 
tional boilers of the Babcock-Wilcox water- 


tube type, electric plant consisting of three 


powerful dynamos, driven by a compound 
Robey engine; four powerful electric. cranes, 
electric machine motors for outlying machines, 
and an installation of arc and incandescent 
lights. The firm had greatly extended their 
use of hydraulic power, both for riveting, punch- 


ing and bending plates, and for lifting the © 


plates at the rolls, countersinks and planing 
machines. It was intended to hydraulic rivet 
beam ends, stringer plates and bars, keel plates, 
intercostal plates, as well as the usual hydraulic 
frame riveting. The most novel features in the 
yard were the Steel Sheds, under which it was 
intended to build steamers of the largest class, 
and from the roof of which the electric cranes 
are worked. These Sheds were 68ft. broad, 
clear of the standards, 8o0ft. high in the clear, 
and at present 45oft. long; but they were 
intended to be made 6ooft. long as soon as that 
extension was required to deal with the increased 
lengths of steamships which were now being 
adopted. The roofs, which would be covered 
with glass, were supported on steel lattice 
standards. 


National Association of Master House 
Painters and Decorators.—The annual con- 
vention of the National Association of Master 
House Painters and Decorators of England and 
Wales will be held at the Art Gallery, New- 
castle, on Tuesday, October 15th, and two follow- 
ing days. According to the agenda the business 


to be transacted promises to be of exceptional 


interest. 


NOTICE. 


VOLUME ONE. 


Volume One of THE Burners’ JouRNAL, elegantly 
bound in Trish Linen Cloth boards, con- 
taining the first twenty-six numbers complete, 
with index, can now be obtained, 


Price 5/= nett. 


Cases for binding Volume 
obtained, price 2/9 post free. 


Applications for bound Vglumes, or for Cases 
should be addressed : 


Publisher, 
The Builders’ Journal, 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
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EvER since we were 
little boys in petticoats, 
we can remember schemes 
which have been promoted for the widening 
of the Strand between the two Churches 
which abut on either end of Holywell Street. 
All these schemes have fizzled out, either by 
party influences or for financial reasons ; but 
-at last the modern County Council seem 
determined to attack; 
the very serious ques-, 
tion, and to bring the, 
whole thing to a very,. 
much needed head.’ 
Five schemes have 
been examined by 
the Improvements 
Committee of the 
Council, and the one 
selected proposes to 
connect Holborn with | 
the Strand, to do away 
with the ugly block | 
of buildings on the 
north side of the latter 
thoroughfare between 
St. Mary-le-Strand and 
Newcastle Street, to 
open and improve the 
Clare Market, to pro- 
vide for the traffic east- 
wards to the City oron [fk 
to the Embankment— ||?) 
instead of directing it ;|F) 
solely towards Charing | |p 
Cross and Waterloo 
Bridge—to improvethe | 
communication _be- | 
tween the Covent Gar- 
den and Long Acrearea, 
and to afford an oppor- 
tunity for a central and 
commanding site for | 
a new County Hall. | 
The main thorough- 
fare, which will, in ; 
its course, dissect the ; 
slums lying to the east of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, Great Queen Street, Sardinia Street, 
and pass through Clare Market and the con- 
tiguous streets lying between Sardinia Street 
and King’s Coilege Hospital, will become of 
even greater service to the City traffic than 
Rosebery Avenue has proved itself to be. 
It has been suggested, in conjunction with 
this scheme that a new Bridge across the 


‘© At Last.’’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 


Thames between Waterloo and Blackfriars 


' will become necessary to its completion. 


We do not advance the necessity of any 
new Bridge at this particular spot; it 
is difficult to see where the approach to 
such a Bridge would come. Somerset 


House stands in the way of its continuity 
with the suggested thoroughfare ; the pre- 
cincts of the Inner and Outer Temple abso- 
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lutely prevent its construction further to 
the east; and, unless it was brought down 
Arundel Street, in a direct line from Holborn, 
via New Inn, there appears to be no other 
available approach between the two existing 
Bridges. What interests us most at the 
moment is the preservation of two of the 
most interesting Churches inthe whole City of 
London. It will become necessary,}| if the 


scheme is to be carried out in the broadest 
and most sensible manner, to divert the 
traffic on either side of these two Churches, 
which, in addition to being a very useful 
advantage in itself, will be the means of 
throwing up, in no trifling degree, Mr. 
George Edmund Street’s masterpiece, of 
which, curiously enough, we speak in another 


column. We are not at all certain that, 
,apart from widening 
the Strand at its most 
congested spot, it 
would not have been 
wiser to have planned 
this new thoroughfare 
from the juncture of 
Wellington Street in a 
north-easterly direc- 
tion, so as to have 
secured, in some mea- 
sure, a direct com- 
munication with the 
northern suburbs. If 
we remember rightly, 
Mr. W. H. Brewer, 
that inimitable “bird’s 
eye view” artist, has 
more than once, in the 
columns of our profes- 
sional contemporaries, 
illustrated his views 
upon this much needed 
improvement, and we 
remember having been 
struck some years ago 
with the remarkable 
cleverness of his sug- 
gestion. Beyond con- 
gratulating the County 
Council on its inten- 
tion, we would at the 
moment do nothing 
but warn it against 
tackling this subject in 
a mean and _ unholy 
fashion. The thing will 
have to be done, and 


| it requires to be done boldly, fearlessly and 


well; but if it makes the pivot of its wishes 


the procuration of a site upon which it may 


glorify its own existence, then we think it 
very likely that the usefulness of its motive 
will fail. Well-planned streets of ample 


| width, well set back frontages, and a little 


wholesome influence over the speculative ; 


_ Architect will do immense good. 
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A PECULIAR AUGUSTINIAN 
FEATURE. 


LLANTHONY PRIORY RUINS. 


HE ruins of the Priory of Llanthony stand 
in the famous ‘ Vale of Ewyas,’’ in the 
heart of the Black Mountains, at the 

northern angle of Monmouthshire. Members 
of the Clifton Antiquarian Club recently met at 
the Abbey and the Rev. Bagnall-Oakeley read 
a Paper upon the history of the foundation. 
The Church of the Priory is cruciform, consist- 
ing of Choir, Transepts, Nave, and Aisles, with 
a central and two western Towers. The whole 
length of the building is 212 ft., the breadth of 
Nave 50 ft., and Transepts too ft. long. On 
the southern side were the usual conventual 
buildings arranged round the Cloisters; the 
Chapter House, Sacristy, and Slype alone 
remain. The present parish Church probably 
occupies the site of the Infirmary, and the 
Chancel was the small Chapel which always 
opened out of the Infirmary, divided from it by 
wooden doors. The Church has the peculiar 
Augustinian feature of small Choir and large 
Nave, with narrow Aisles to accommodate the 
congregation of people from outside; who in 
this particular place must rarely have filled the 
space provided for them. The Lady Chapel 
seems to have been on the north side of the 
Choir, in the same position as the elder Lady 
Chapel at Bristol. In the corresponding posi- 
tion on the south side are the remains of a 
later Lady Chapel, which had a handsome 
groined roof, The Church seems to have been 
begun at the east end, as was usual, and to have 
been continued westward. In the Choir and 
Transepts the arches are all semi-circular 
headed, though the double lancet windows, 
with circular light above them, show they were 
erected when the Norman style was passing 
away. In the Nave and western Towers 
Norman features and details are blended with 
the pointed arch. The Nave is divided from 
the Aisles by pointed arches springing from 
massive octagonal piers without capitals, and 
with square bases; *while the Clerestory 
windows are semicircular headed outside, and 
pointed inside with double light. The central 
Tower has Transitional Norman windows above 
pointed arches, and the two grand western 
Towers have their windows, doors, and orna- 
ments of circular and pointed form so mixed to- 
gether, that it is evident when these were erected 
the use of the pointed arch was well known, 
though the builders had not given up the semi- 
circular form. The first appearance of the puinted 
arch must be ascribed to a period somewhat 
earlier than the middle of the 12th century; 
the date of the completion of this Priory is 
wrongly given as in 1115. In looking at the 
elegant pointed Arcade, it is evident that the 
accounts given by many old writers of the 
“decay and desolation”’ of this Abbey after 
1136, must be received as referring to a tem- 
porary decay, from which it recovered at a 
somewhat later date. _The entrance to the 
Sacristy, the remains of the Chapter House, 
and later Lady Chapel, are all of the elegant 
Early English work of the 13th century, and 
not only was there a regular succession of 
Priors until the dissolution, but large and 
frequent grants were made to this house as 
distinct from the Priory at Gloucester. Avery 
interesting relic of monastic life can still be 
seen in the form of a circular-headed cresset 
stone, which was used to light the passages at 
night. On the upper part of the stone are 
three small cup-shaped cavities, still blackened 
at the bottom by the oily matter which had 
been burnt in them. There exists at Durham 
a description of all the rites, customs, and 
furniture of the Church of Durham, written in 
1593, and the following passage explains the 
use of these stones :—‘‘In either end of the 
‘dorter’ (the old name for dormitory), was a 
four-square stone, wherein was a dozen cressets 
wrought in, either stone being ever filled, and 
supplied by the cook, as they needed to give 
light to the monks and novices when they rose 
to the matins at midnight, and for other 
necessary uses.’”’ Much of the structure has 
disappeared within memory, and still more 
since the engraving issued by Wyndham in 
1780, when the whole Nave, except the roof, 
remained, as well as two storys of the Central 
Tower. 


HYGIENIC VENTILATION.* 
By J. C. MaARcHANT BIsHop. 


I.—THE ‘‘ THEORY’ OF VENTILATION. 


T cannot be too distinctly borne in mind 
| that true ventilation is purely and simply 
a hygienic matter, in which mere trade 
interests in, or mechanical exigencies of, 
particular schemes or devices, or even Archi- 
tectural mandates, can have no consideration, 
except and in so far as they conform to the laws 
and subserve the objects of practical hygiene. 
The real question to be considered here is ‘‘ By 
what mechanical arrangements may the best 
and completest protection be ensured to the 
health from the disadvantages and risks 
incident to the assemblage of numbers of 
persons within a restricted enclosed area?”’ 
This proposition is direct, intelligible and 
exhaustive, and, as against it, all mere 
questions as to the natural or the mechanical 
principle, the upward or the downward method, 
the expulsion or the indraught process, and the 
like, become subordinate, and, so far from 
embodying hard and fast principles of arrange- 
ment to the exclusion of others, may be mere 
questions of detail. Either may be right and 
useful in its own way, and for special purposes ; 
conversely, either may be wrong in other cases 
and for other purposes. The primary con- 
sideration, kept steadily in view, should suffice 
to determine, in any particular case, which of 
those arrangements or methods, or what com- 
binations of them, would best subserve the 
practical end. 

Upon hygienic principles the first desidera- 
tum in the usual methods of ventilation is, that 
pure fresh air be brought freely and directly in 
contact with the persons assembled, instead of 
being diverted from them. 

Another essential condition of ventilation on 
hygienic principles, not less manifest than the 
last named, yet as commonly overlooked, is 
that such ventilation be continuous, as well as 
thorough, no less when the room is unoccupied 
than when occupied. While it is true that the 
atmosphere of a room becomes much more 
rapidly vitiated when people are assembled in 
it than at other times, it is not less true that, 
upon any system of ventilation whatever, only 
a portion of the impurities thrown into the 
room are carried away, and that that which 
remains is the most pernicious of the whole. 
The organic particles given off from the lungs, 
however trivial in the case of a single individual, 
become a very serious aggregate amongst a 
crowd of persons shut up for hours ina room 
inadequately or imperfectly ventilated. Such 
of them as get into the sweep of the currents 
passing through the roomare, of course, carried 
away, or most of them, but the rest remain 
floating about those parts of the room out of 
reach of the currents until, coming into contact 
with the walls, ceiling, furniture and other 
exposed objects, the highly viscous surfaces of 
those particles fix them immovably thereto, to 
decompose and putrefy at leisure. Now, con- 
sidering that this accumulatiun is constant, 
that the particles highly poisonous when first 
given off from the body, become more so as 
putrefaction advances, that those from persons 
suftering from communicable diseases contain 
the germs of such diseases, and that only a con- 
tinuous and adequate supply of fresh oxygen 
can effectually destroy this ever increasing and 
perilous mass of corruption, the insanitary 
condition of such rooms may be more easily 
accounted for than adequately realised. The 
sickening odours of their atmospheze, especially 
those which have been long in use, when shut 
up from the action of fresh air currents, arise, 
not from the presence merely of carbon dioxide, 
but from the vile exhalations of an unceasing 
accumulation of putrid matter. 

Nothing, then, can be more manifest than 
that any system of ventilation established upon 
true hygienic lines must embody an arrange- 
ment for a practically continuous and adequate 
supply of fresh air to the room af all times, so 
that every inch of the air space and every 
accessible object within it may be constantly 
subjected to the chemical action of the fresh 
oxygen contained therein, by which alone the 
organic matters, whether floating or fixed, can 


* A Paper read by the Author before the Manchester 
Society of Architects. 


be quickly removed, or reduced to innocuous 
forms. To determine how this can be done we 
must consider the subject from its practical 
side. 


II.—THE ‘‘PRACTICE’’ OF VENTILATION. 


We have already observed that upon ordinary 
methods of ventilation immunity from draughts 
is usually sought in the diversion of the currents 
away from the persons assembled, 7.e., by direct- 
ing them above their heads; the objection to 
which is that that part of the room most in 
need of careful and direct ventilation, the part 
occupied by the assembly, is left unventilated, 
in the only true sense of the term. 

It is usual to urge, in defence of this pro- 
cedure, that the exbalations from the body 
‘naturally ascend,” and are, therefore, caught 
up by the overhead currents and carried away. 
This, however, is but partly true, and does not 
meet the point. Not to mention the fact that 
a stream of air passing through an occupied 
room is necessarily of much smaller dimensions 
than the air space of such room, and, therefore, 
that many of the exhalations may pass freely 
about the room without coming within the sweep 
of the current, the notion is founded upon an 
error in pneumatics, being directly at variance 
with the laws of the expansion and diffusion 
of gases, in virtue of which all gases, whether 
light or heavy, when not detracted by other 
and superior forces, tend, not to ascend merely, 
but to spread themselves equally in all direc- 
tions and to intermingle with one another. 
Thus a cubic foot of air passed into a large 
exhausted chamber would not ascend merely, 
nor retain its one foot volume, but would 
expand in every direction and occupy every 
part of the air space in the chamber. Further, 
if a foot of gas, say, carbon dioxide, were then 
also passed into the chamber, this would no 
longer retain its volume of one foot, but would, 
although heavier than the air, also expand in 
all directions, intermingling freely with the 
air, and, in conjunction with it, occupying all 
parts of the air space of the chamber. 

Gases, however, in common with all material 
things, are subject to the force of gravity. 
Hence, it is true that-a stream of warm air 
passed into a cooler atmosphere or medium 
will ascend, not because it is warm, but because, 
being rarefied by heat, its specific gravity is 
less than that of the medium, the superior 
weight and density of which force the warm 
air upward. 


that of the medium however, the law of diffusion, 
partially suspended by the heat of the stream, 
will re-assert itself, and a general expansion 
and diffusion will take place. Hence it follows 
that warm gases passed into a cooler medium 
will ascend with a degree of energy propor- 
tionate to the difference between the two tem- 
peratures; so that if the gas be only slightly 
warmer than the medium, their specific gravities 
being nearly equal, its ascent will be propor- 
tionately feeble and restricted. The importance 
of this fact in relation to the practice of heating 
rooms or supplying them with heated air in its 
bearing upon the present question will be 
apparent. In proportion to the warmth of the 
general atmosphere of the room, the exhalations 
which, at the same temperature, are generally 
heavier than pure air, will be subject to the 
laws both of diffusion and of gravity, and, so far 
from ascending, will intermingle withthe medium 
with a general downward tendency. There is 


another common error in practical ventilation — 


founded on a curious oversight, yet generally 
accepted as sound doctrine, both by professional 
men andthe public. A current of air passed 
through a room, until its entire volume would, 
if collected and retained within the room, suffice 
to fill the air space of the room, is held to have 
‘changed the atmosphere of the room,”’ 7.e.— to 
have turned out the whole of the atmosphere and 
taken its place ; whereas by far the greater part 
of the current entering by the inlet has escaped 
through the outlets, and so far from ‘“‘ changing ”’ 
the air of the room, has, in many cases, failed 
even to reach the greater portion of it. It is 
solely upon the authority of this extraordinary 
assumption that ventilating engineers and firms 
claim, by the aid of their mechanical appliances, 
some of them of the loosest and most inadequate 
description, to ‘‘change the air of a room” a 
given number of times an hour. Asa matter 
of fact the first and chief effect of the passage 


As soon as its specific gravity. 
is increased, by the exhaustion of its heat to - 
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of a stream of air through a room, as stated, 
would be, if colder than the medium, or if 
passed under pressure, whether cold or warm, 
to displace the air in that portion of the air 


space through which it travelled, but not to 
replace the air generally, since the stream is 
constantly passing outward, forcing its way 
through the medium towards the outlet. It 
would, of course, carry with it some portion of 
the air within its sweep, and more or less agi- 


tate the remainder. But partial displacement 
is a widely different thing from general replace- 
ment, as is agitation from purification; and the 
complete mechanical changing or replacement 
of the air of a room, if at all practicable by 
such means, is necessarily a much slower and 
more difficult process, especially in an occupied 
room, than is generally supposed. Suchaclaim 
seems very largely to confound the wide dis- 
tinction between the physical conditions of a 
room already filled with air and those of an 
exhausted chamber. 

The elementary physical facts above stated, 
if generally known, are strangely lost sight of 
in their application to ventilation ; and in much 
of the trade literature on the subject are syste- 
matically kept in the background, or suppressed 
altogether. They show plainly enough, how- 
ever, the erroneousness of the notion that a 
crowded room may be ventilated, even with a 
moderate degree of success, by means of over. 
head currents, or that a room used for any 
purposes of assembly may be kept pure and 
healthy without a continuous, adequate, and 
general distribution of fresh air. Hence, I 
repeat that ‘‘ true hygienic ventilation of such 
rooms is impossible without a free, direct, and 
practically continuous circulation of pure fresh 
air through all parts of the air space.” 

But is such ventilation practicable? I sub- 
mit that it is, though only in one way, namely, 
by the combined processes of diffusion and dis- 
tribution. Both the diffusion and the distribu- 
tion must, however, be complete and thorough. 
It is one thing, a very simple thing, to diffuse 
the air currents; it is quite a different matter to 
distribute the fresh air uniformly, completely 
and continuously in a diffused form, through 
all parts of the air space. Obviously this can 
only be effected by means of a very carefully 
devised arrangement of suitably constructed 


inlets and outlets. Norule of thumb or hap- 
hazard venture will achieve it. The outlets 
must bear a definite relation to the inlets, in 
point of numbers, areas and situation; and 
both inlets and outlets 
to the plan and dimen- 
sions of the room, and 
those in operation to 
the numbers of per- 
sons assembled; in 
short, to the work 
required to be done. 
Further, both the in- 
lets and the outlets 


must be carefully 
guarded with suitable 
valves, otherwise 


much of the air will be 
diverted and wasted, 
and much of the 
work rendered futile, 
by leakage. In a 
word, it is only by 
dint of very careful and 
judicious mechanical 
arrangements that the 
air currents could be 
both diffused and dis- 
tributed in a manner 
to constitute what 
alone could properly 
be designated true 
hygienic ventilation. 
Such an arrange- 
ment, then, would 
embrace a number of 
inlets placed at fre- 
quent, and, as nearly 
as possible, equal in- 


tervals around the 
walls and about the 
pillars, &c., of the 


room, disposed so as 
to direct the currents 
towards a central but 
extended area. of the 
roof or ceiling, and 
to gently sweep in- 
stead of directly strik- 
ing it. Ifall means of 
outlet in the upper 
parts were stopped, and of inlet other than those 
prescribed, the currents, intermingling about 
the ceiling, would gradually become diffused as 
they descended, and the further they descended, 
in the absence of 
outlets, the more 
complete would the 
diffusion become. 

If, then, a like 
number of outlets, 
of suitable areas, 
were similarly 
arranged about the 
floor line, the whole 
of the air must 
descend to the floor 
to make its exit. 
Thus the distribu- 
tion, as well as the 
diffusion, would be 
mechanically com- 
plete, and the ex- 
halations, _partici- 
pating in the general 
downward = sweep, 
would be imme- 
diately carried away 


arrangement upon which true hygienic ventila- 
tion is possible, nor upon which the air of a 
room may be safely and surely ‘‘ changed” with 
the uniformity, rapidity and completeness 
necessary for dealing immediately and effectually 
with the ever accumulating impurities of a 
crowded room. 

For purifying and conditioning the air it 
must, of course, be passed through a central 
chamber ; while, for the more complete control 
and regulation of its supply and distribution a 
perforated shutter, or other convenient form of 
stop, might be fixed to each outlet, and where 
desirable to the several distributing tubes. The 
outlets should in no case communicate directly 
with the open, but should be connected with a 
suitable exhaust carried directly to the top of 
the building, so as to discharge itself well above 
the roof, 

(Zo be continued). 


THE ‘‘ Father’ of the Society of Antiquaries 
is Mr. James Heywood, who was elected a 
fellow on May gth, 1839. Among the Royal 
Fellows, the name of the Duke of York appears 
for the first time this year. 
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warm currents at the lower extremities ; since 
the air on leaving the room would generally be 
warmer than on entering it. No draughts 
would then be possible, adraught being but a 
current of air sufficiently cool or rapid to 
unduly extract the heat of the body or part of 
the body, of the person attacked thereby. I 
can conceive no other principle of mechanical 


object that attracts one’s attention is an old 
windmill with two sails. This is about to be 
removed in order to make way for new build- 
ings, and thus the inhabitants of Hilderthorpe 
will lose an object on which they have been 
accustomed to gaze from childhood, for there 
is no one that can remember a time when there 
was not a windmill on the spot. 
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TatBot Housz, ARUNDEL STREET, 
October 8th, 1895. 

‘““T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
T say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town im 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roots.” 
—JouN RUSKIN. 


On Michaelmas Day, the quincentenary of 
the Dedication, a special festival was held at 
St. Michael's Church, Coventry. The chief 
circumstance in connection therewith was the 
chiming of the famous peal of bells, which have 
for ten years been silent. They were removed 
from the Tower when the restoration was com- 
menced, and, through many controversies as to 
‘‘ringing’’ or ‘‘chiming,” lay on the floor of 
the Church until, by a recent effort, which was 
aided by Nonconformists, funds were raised for 
their replacement and adaptation for chiming. 
Owing to the fine lantern having been opened, 
the bells have had to be hung about 4o ft. 
higher than formerly, and now occupy the 
~ octagon at the commencement of the spire, 
about 150 ft. from the ground level. The work 
has been carried out by Messrs. John Taylor 
and Sons, Loughborough. The total weight of 
the bells is nearly 7 tons, varying from the 
32 cwt. 9 lb. of the tenor bell—whose motto is : 
‘‘T am, and have been called the common bell, 
Tolling when fire breaks out to tell’’—to the 
6 cwt. 3 qrs. 2 lb. of the first or treble bell. 
Each bell has a distinctive motto. The present 
bells contain the original metal of which the 
bells of 550 years ago were made. 


A Brass Tablet commemorating the event of 
Leeds being raised to the rank of a City is to be 
fixed in the Leeds Council Chamber, behind 
the Mayoral chair. The designing and execu- 
tion of the Tablet were entrusted to Messrs. 
Rothwell and Co., of Leeds and Bradford, 
who have just completed the task. The 
plate is 4 ft. 4 in. long and 3 ft. 4 in. wide, and 
has recorded upon it no inconsiderable amount 
of information relating to the City and its past 
history. Atthe top are. the Arms of Leeds, 
with the heading ‘‘ The City of Leeds,” in large 
old English letters. It is there set forth that 
the Tablet is erected by order of the Council 
“as a record that Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
by her Royal charter, dated the 13th day of 
February, 1893, declared that the Borough of 
Leeds, in the county of York, shall bea City, 
and be called and styled the City of Leeds.” 
Then follows a series of short- historic notes, 
beginning at the Norman Conquest, when 
Leeds was a farming village, and showing the 
progress of the town during subsequent 
centuries. The first charter of incorporation, 
it is mentioned, was granted by King Charles I., 
in 1626. The plate has a handsome flowing 
border cut in relief, and set off by a blue ground. 
In other parts of the plate, scarlet, black and 
green are used, and the Tablet is finished with 
brass sides instead of the usual wooden frame. 


As to the proposed Darwin Memorial in 
Shrewsbury, should a Statue be erected after 
the Mountford model, the famous naturalist’s 
form will not be the only one. represented in a 
sitting posture. The Statue of Bishop Butler— 
Darwin’s old schoolmaster—to be seen in St. 
Mary’s Church, is carried out on these lines. 
It was first entrusted to the late Sir F. Chantry, 
but his death happening ere the model was 
complete, the work was designed and executed 
by E. H. Bailey, R.A.; in 1844. It is of white 
Carrara marble, and displaysa full-length figure 


of the prelate, in the episcopal habit, seated in 
a chair, meditating, while the head gently rests 
on the left hand. Mr. Mountford is ready to 
give the Darwin Committee what they want 
for the sum of £500, but the Butler Statue 
entailed an expenditure of eight hundred guineas, 
omitting the pedestal, which is of brown marble, 
from the Clee Hills. 


In the sixteenth century small tables with 
folding leaves were made, but most of those of 
the Tudor period are of oak with heavy baluster 
legs, or supported by a central row of arches. 
During the eighteenth century Chippendale 
and Sheraton turned their attention to the pro- 
duction of many different tables to meet the 
growing refinerent of the age, and to replace 
the oak furniture of a previous generation. 
Some of these, tea, card, writing, and toilet 
tables, were made of finely-polished woods, and 
ornamented with considerable skill. French 
artists of the same period introduced into this 
country large quantities of satin wood furniture 
delicately painted, or inlaid with coloured 
woods, metal, tortoiseshell, and ivory. These 
are as perfect as on the day they left the work- 
shop, and a standing rebuke to modern manu- 
facturers of cheap furniture, who can only 
warrant their goods to come to pieces on the 
slightest provocation. Some beautiful tables 
are now made in Rome of choicest mosaic, and 
among other Art treasures should be mentioned 
the exquisite jewelled table at Warwick Castle, 
estimated to be worth £10,000; and the famous 
silver table made in the reign of William and 
Mary, now at Windsor Castle. 


THE inferiority of American roads is a fact 
that strikes the visitor to the United States, and 
it is one that as arule the American freely, if 
sorrowtully, acknowledges. But an effort is 
being made for their improvement, and to en- 
courage the advocates of this reform Mr. 
Theodore Stanton in the new issueof Lippincott’s 
Magazine gives an object lesson in the Art of 
Road Making from the French Department of 
the Tarn. There, whilst the great highways, 
some of which are more ancient than the mon- 
archy, are under the control of the Central 
Government, others are cared for by the 
authorities of the Department, and the remainder 
—‘‘grand communications,” ‘‘common interest” 
and ‘‘ ordinary vicinal’’ roads—are maintained 
at the cost of the localities as represented by 
the communes. The remarkable fact about 
these local roads is that none of them 
existed before 1836. Before that date the 
roads were little better than oxpaths. When 
Maurice de Guerin was brought from Paris 
in the last stage of consumption, he had 
to leave the carriage at Cahuzac and ride 
on horseback for the short remainder of his 
journey. ‘‘ To-day,” observes Mr. Stanton, 
‘‘an excellent little vicinal leads from Cahuzac 
almost to the very door of his beloved Chateau 
du Cayla.’’ The process of road-making has 
gone steadily forward. ‘‘ To-day,’ we are told, 
‘‘the end is in sight; when it is reached the 
Tarn will have some 4,000 miles of vicinal 
roads ; adding to this the 200 miles of national 
and the 560 miles of departmental roads, we 
obtain the magnificent grand total of 4,760 
miles of macadamised highway.’’ The expendi- 
ture on these roads has been economically 
managed, but without detriment to the quality 
of the work. When graded, bridged, and 
stoned, the wider roads must be planted with 
trees, and 42,711 buttonwoods, acacias, lindens, 
elms, poplars, andashes have now been planted. 
This out-of-the-way hilly corner of France 
may, on Mr. Stanton’s testimony, supply some 
useful material for thinking, not only to the 
local authorities of the United States, but even 
much nearer home. 


Ir is nine years since Mr. Randolph Caldecott 
died, and the subscribers who complain that 
the Memorial entrusted to Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 
R.A., is not in its place, are not unreasonable. 
This Memorial, and also that of the late Mr. 
Frank Holl, are in the hands of Mr. Gilbert ; 
and an intimation has been made to the eminent 
sculptor that the respective committees would 
be glad to see the works completed. It may be 
hoped that the reminder will have the desired 
effect. Even when eminent sculptors accept 
commissions there should be some limit to the 
time allowed for the fulfilment of the contract. 


DurinG the recess Mr. T. H. W. Idris, the 
Chairman of the Special Water Committee of 
the London County Council, accompanied by 
several members of the Committee and Mr. A. 
R. Binnie, the engineer, have visited a number 
of localities which it was believed might tairly 
be regarded as available sources of water supply 
for London. The chief engineer has prepared 
an elaborate report on the subject, with esti- 
mates of cost. The sources to which attention 
has been directed are situated at altitudes 
above 600 ft., extending to 2,800ft. above the 
sea level at the head waters of the rivers Usk, 
Wye, and Towey, in the counties of Cardigan, 
Brecon, Radnor, and Montgomery. On these 
high lands, near the western seaboard, the rain- 
fall, as compared with that of the Thames 
valley (27 ins.) is very heavy, varying from 
forty-five up to seventy-five or more per annum, 
consequently from a total area of 312,400 acres, 
or 486 square miles, 415,000,000 gallons a day 
can be obtained after making full allowance for 
dry years and evaporation, and giving due com- 
pensation in water to the streams and rivers 
from which the supply is derived; as compared 
with 300,000,000 gallons a day without com- 
pensation from the 3,542 square miles in the 
Thames valley above Molesey. The first sec- 
tion of the main conduit to London would start 
from Llangorse; the main conduit for the 
second section from the reservoir on the Yrfon. 
Mr. Binnie proposes to construct at the termina- 
tion of the aqueducts, both on the north and 
south sides of the river, service reservoirs to 
contain about sixteen days’ supply, that is to 


say, of a capacity of 3,200,000,000 gallons each. — 


The estimate amounts to £38,800,0co for 
415,000,000 gallons a day, or at the rate of 
£93 494 per million gallons. But it is pointed 
out that it isnot necessary that the whole of this 
expenditure should be incurred in the immediate 
future; it would be sufficient, in the first in- 
stance, to expend £17,500,000, or at the rate of 
£96,000 per million gallons per day. 


THE Orders, Decorations, Caskets and Pre- 
sentation Swords of General Lord Hill have 
been sold at Shrewsbury. The Peninsular 
Gold Cross with six clasps realised 1,030 
guineas ; Peninsular gold medal, 270; Waterloo 
medal, 55; insignia of the Order of the Bath, 
160; Royal Guelphic, 100; Tower and Sword 
of Portugal, 60; William of Hanover, 20; St. 
George of Russia, 20 ; Maria Theresa of Austria, 
24; City of London presentation sword, 50; one 
from William IV., 50; another from Birming- 
ham, 70; gold casket from the Mercers’ 
Company, 100; gold casket, 70; and Sultan’s 
gold medal, 65 guineas. The whole were 
purchased on behalf of the Hon. Frank Hill. 


EFFortTs are being made by one of the Paris 
Museums to secure the death mask of Napoleon 
I. The cast of the features was taken by Dr. 
Antommarchi a few minutes after the Emperor’s 
death, but was never used, for the doctor led an 


adventurous life, and left for America a few — 


days later. After travelling for some years in 
various parts of North and South America, Dr. 
Antommarchi lived for some time at Guana- 
cevia, a small village in Mexico, where he 
became acquainted with Don Jose Calleros, a 
wealthy landowner. To his care, in 1838, he 


confided a number of interesting objects, in- — 


cluding the mask, while he went to Cuba, but 


never returned to claim them. The mask is 


now in the possession of Don Jose’s family, 
from which it is desired to purchase it. 


A sERIES of Archzologica] discoveries have 


been made at Monkswood, near Bath, wherea 
Reservoir is being constructed to supplement 
the water supply of the city. The latest dis- — 
covery was unearthed from a mass of peaty — 
It is an iron hatchet with a handle P 


deposit. 
formed of a human leg bone. Round the socket 
is a rough ferrule of lead. The metal head was 
kept firm by means of wooden plugs, traces of 


which were found clinging to the iron. , This — 


is the only relic of the Iron Age discovered, but 
oolitic flint hammer heads and an interesting — 
collection of bronze weapons and articles of 
personal adornment have been brought to light. 
These discoveries have been inspected by Pro- 


fessor Boyd Dawkins and other distinguished — 


palzontologists. The bones of extinct mammalia 
have also been met with. The discoveries are 


in the chargeof Mr. Charles Gilby, city engineer, — 


of Bath. 
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KeiGHLtzy Mechanics’ Hall, which for some 
years has been somewhat cold and dingy, has 
been transformed so as to be suggestive of 
brightness and warmth. What strikes one is 
the highly effective treatment of the ceiling, the 
design being bold and vigorous and the ground 
work is in a greyish azure tint, decorated with 
Tudor rosettes in gold and Pompeian red, 
arranged centrally with borders following the 
arched shape of the ceiling. The borders are 
foliated in character, being a conventional 
treatment of natural forms. The roof timbers 
are in two shades of olive. The walls are done 
in a new colour, resembling dark Pompeian 
red, and the decorated stonework of the roof 
corbels and window imposts, hitherto left in a 
natural state, have been gilded on a ground- 
work of green. The bays bear in gold the 
names of three men who were closely associated 
with the origination of Mechanics’ Institutes— 
Brougham, Birkbeck, and Baines—and of the 
five men who were connected with the early 
movement at Keighley—Haigh, Dixon, Dury, 
Farish, and Bradley. At the south end over 
the Gallery are three ornamented quatrefoil 
panels symbolical of the Art of Painting and 
Sculpture, Music and Literature. A broad frieze 
in gold, pale green, and pink runs along the 
whole of the outer edges of the wall at the 
south end. The decorations, which are in 
accordance with the Gothic style of the build- 
ing, have been carried out by Mr. R. Lonsdale, 
of Keighley, from the designs of Messrs. W. H. 
- and A. Sugden, Architects, Keighley. 


THERE has recently been discovered at Prague 
~ an important picture by Lucas Cranach, ‘‘ Christ 
and the Samaritan Woman.” It was bequeathed 
by the will of the Countess Wratislaw von 
Mitrowitz, and its inheritor dccided on its 
restoration, not knowing that it was a Cranach. 
The process revealed ina corner the mark of 
the German master, but without a date. The 
work has sustained some damage, but the 
figures have not suffered. On the back are 
representations of Scripture scenes. 


AttHouGH the Mercers’ Company owns a 
large portion of the south side of Long Acre, 
and is pulling down some houses in that locality 
in order to improve the property, the state- 
ment that the house which formerly stood at 
the corner of Mercers Street, Long Acre, was 
at one time occupied by George IV., in his 
Prince Regent days, is not correct. The walls 
of the interior were not decorated with huge 
paintings in the style of Benjamin West, which 
the Mercers’ Company would not have touched 
or cleaned by any of the tenants. Had such 
been the case the paintings would certainly 
have been preserved. Oliver Cromwell lived 
in Long Acre and John Dryden also, but not in 
the property referred to. The houses which 
_ are now in course of demolition have no history 
_ of any importance. 


Mr. F. W. Stokes has been twice to the 


Polar regions in search of new subjects and new 
effects—first with the Peary Relief Expedition 
of 1892, and then with the North Greenland 
Expedition in 1893-94. All the pictures he is 
now showing in London were painted in the 
open, and it was no easy matter. The paint, 
he says, froze as it left the brush, and rolled off 
in dry pellets. Sometimes there was a driving 
storm of sleet so that he had literally to scrape 
the snow off his panel with a palette knife bit 
by bit, and drop the colour into its place. His 
usual time for working was about midnight, for 
there was no great difference in the light all 
the 24 hours round. 


INSTALLED in the rooms of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours, in Pall Mall, the 
Fortieth Annual Exhibition of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society consists, in the Art Section, of 
between four and five hundred subjects, direct 
photographs, photogravures, and process pro- 
ductions. Among the portraits, that by Mr. 
Hollyer, of himself, stands out beyond all the 
others, and reaches nearly the limits of the 
possible, perhaps, of photographic portraiture. 
The portrait of Miss Helen Henschel, by Mr. 
R. W. Craigie, has much of the qualities of a 
picture, and so has, in a different manner, the 
Study of a.Girl’s Head, by Mr. Adolph Meyer. 
The three Studies of Heads by Mr. Percy 
Lankester, show what delicate effects can be 


obtained by carbon. A Southern Planter, by 
Mr. Eickemeyer is full of vitality. The photo- 
graph, as a picture distinguished from the 
photograph as a record of fact, is fairly repre- 
sented in number, but the instances in which it 
excels are comparatively rare. Mr. W. A. 
Cadby’s Tickled is noteworthy, and the Writing 
Lesson of Mr. J. B. Johnston is a striking 
example of photographic genre. A Chat on the 
Bridge, Mr. Edgar Lee, is a really charming 
work. Among the landscapes, Sunset on Lake 
Iseo, Mr. J. Sinclair, an exquisitely delicate 
production, has been adjudged a well-earned 
medal. Evening, Mr. J. A. Hodges, is an effec- 
tive combination of sky and trees and water. A 
Surrey Pond, Mr.T.M. Brownrigg, is a dainty 
presentment of Nature. | 


Tue Winter Sky of Mr. Stieglitz is another 
work of much force and striking effect. Colonel 
Gale has three little pictures, gems in their 
subtle play of light and delicate silvery tones, 
which characterise especially two of them, 
entitled Winter Pastures and The Edge of the 
Common. The Falls of the Tummell, Seymour 
Conway, is in striking contrast to these, but 
equally excellent in its way, a successful repro- 
duction of a wild scene of tumbling water, 
rocks, and ragged pines in the background, in 
which the gradation of light is well brought 
out. A Tempestuous Morning, Mr. Greatbach, 
cleverly catches a leaping breaker against rocks. 
The Autotype Company sends some excellent 
reproductions, and among the photogravures, 
Scurrying Home, by Mr. Stieglitz, has earned 
a well-merited medal. The lantern slides we 
saw exhibited included some Cairo street scenes, 
the best of which, perhaps, was the Public 
Letter Writer, a number of views and scenes 
from Malta, a series of Italian Architecture, 
excellent specimens of by no means easy work, 
six effective English landscape scenes, and 50 
slides representing flowers and woodland scenes 
taken in and around Epping Forest. Those 
who care to see the lantern slides exhibited may 
do so every Monday, Wednesday, and Satur- 
day evening, when the Exhibition is open from 
seven to ten. It will close on the r4th of 
November. 


SincE Mr. Shelley assumed command of the 
Plymouth Science, Art and Technical Schools, 
splendid results have been achieved by the 
students. During the past session the principal 
success, ‘‘ The Royal Exhibition,’’ has been 
awarded to Mr. Stanley N. Babb, of Cardiff, 
who has been a student since the opening of 
the School three years ago. Mr. Babb has 
succeeded in obtaining the first position on the 
list for 1895. In addition to this success, the 
students have gained very high awards in the 
national competition for the present year, 
including a gold medal, three silver medals, 
one bronze medal, and three national book 
prizes, and at the May examinations in con- 
nection with the Science and Art School, 
South Kensington, a very high percentage was 
attained by the students in both the elementary 
and advanced stages. An Exhibition of the 
students’ work will shortly be held. 


TypicaAL specimens of all classes of snuff 
boxes are to be found in the wonderful collec- 
tion belonging to the Duke of Cambridge. To 
attempt to deal with it in detail would be to 
mention the names of all the most prominent 
personages, and well-nigh to give a summary of 
European history during the last 150 years. 
Not only have many been presented to the 
present Duke, but he has also inherited a large 
number from his father and the Duchess of 
Gloucester, the whole making up a collection 
which no doubt ranks as one of the finest in 
Europe. Among this marvellous assortment, 
including, as it does beautiful miniatures and 
cameos of delicate workmanship and design, the 
Duke treasures most a plain square box made of 
gold, richly chased. On gazing at the inscrip- 
tion figuring on the inside of the lid, and which 
gives the record of the box, the reason for this 
regardis apparent. It was given to George III. 
by his bride, Sophia Charlotte of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, on their wedding day (8th September, 
1761), and at his death it passed into the pos- 
session of George IV., and in due course to 
William IV. By the latter it was given to 
Elizabeth, Landgravine of Hesse, by whom, 
the inscription states, it was given to the father 


of the present Duke. That he sets a very high 
value upon this family heirloom is obvious 
from the fact that he never goes away from 
Gloucester House without taking it with him. 


A FIND in connection with the early history 
of Brighton has just been made. For many 
years the Board of Guardians has occupied 
offices on a part of the Royal Pavilion estate, 
but, having built new offices elsewhere, it 
has removed to them, and in the course of 
removal unearthed a quantity ofold documents, 
one of which proved to be the parish rate-book, 
containing entries for seventeen years in the 
middle of last century (1744 to 1761). Mr. 
J.G. Bishop, whose works on Brighton are well 
known, publishes the first of a series of articles 
upon it. He points out that the fortunes of the 
town wete then so low (owing mainly to the 
ravages of the sea) that it was called ‘‘ Poor 
Brighton,” and early in the century the neigh- 
bouring villages of Patcham, Hangleton, East 
Aldrington, Blatchington, and Ovingdean— 
which still remain, though little more than 
names—were ordered, having no poor of their 
own, to contribute to the relief of Brighton. In 
1744 the ‘‘ Old Ship,”’ one of the highest rented 
houses in the town, had a rack-rent of only six 
poundsa year. The rates in 1749 were 7s. 6d. 
in the pound. Dr. Russell, who ‘ discovered ”’ 
Brighton, came to the town in 1754, and then 
the tide began to turn. 


It is stated that the Embankment wall of 
concrete blocks on the river facing Battersea 
Park is steadily growing worse, and the expen- 
diture of £500 or £600 a year does not arrest 
its deterioration. It has, therefore, been deter- 
mined to construct a proper embankment along 
the river-front of the park. The importance to 
the people of Chelsea of a carriage-drive and 
paths between Chelsea and Albert Bridges, is 
of greatmoment. Thereisnowa carriage-way, 
but it is only for a certain class of vehicles. 
Much of the space that would form the road is 
taken up now with a County Council yard and 
dry dock. The Burlington House facade has 
already been cleared away. 


HAVING some £1,300 in hand, the Restora- 
tion Committee of Peterborough Cathedral has 
decided at once to inspect the West Front of the 
building, with a view to completely restoring it. 
Lord Grimthorpe, who has left his mark very 
perceptibly upon the Abbey at St. Alban’s and 
St. Peter’s Church in the same town, has now 
turned his attention to the adjoining Church of 
St. Michael’s, and has offered to make certain 
additions toit, an offer which has been accepted. 


THE mechanism by which the stage in the 
large Theatre at the Indian Exhibition is 
worked is certainly most ingenious. There are, 
in fact, two stages, one of which is under water 
while the upper stage is divided into squares or 
sections, all or each of which may be moved 
backwards or forwards at will. This upper 
stage is provided with rails, along which the 
smaller set scenes run, or stages can be carried 
with the greatest ease. By means of this 
simple arrangement in controllable sections an 
infinite variety of combinations can be obtained 
and any portion or the whole of that gigantic 
stage with its enormous weight may be moved 
at will. 


DUNROBIN CASTLE is the most magnificent 
residence north of Inverness. Its oldest part 
was built by Robert, second Earl of Suther- 
land, about 1275, and called after him Dun 
Robin. It stands on a natural terrace close to 
the sea, which here permits free growth of 
trees and foliage nearly to its margin, and con- 
sists of a plain, square old Castle, to which 
were added in 1856a new Wing and Front, pro- 
ducing a picturesque effect, and preserving the 
national character of a Scottish chieftain’s 
castellated Mansion. The interior is richly 
decorated. 


AN inscription, said to be printed on a brass 
tablet attached to the Organ Loft of St. Peter’s 
Church, Cornhill, London, commences as 
follows : ‘‘ Bee it known to all men that in the 
year of Our Lord 179, Lucius, the first Christian 
King of this land, then called Britaine, founded 
ye first church ia London—that is to say, ye 
Church of St. Peter upon Cornhill.’ It is 
further stated that from the appearance of the 
lettering the tablet is very old. 
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Tue horseless carriage promises to become 
as popular as the bicycle in France. It is stated 
that orders have been given to the manufac- 
turers for a number of these petroleum vehicles. 
The Mayor of Tunbridge Wells has purchased 
one in Paris, and proposes to hold an Exhibition 
of the carriages in England about the middle of 
this month. Many of the competitors in the 
race between Paris and Bordeaux have promised 
to send over their machines, and English people 
will have an opportunity of judging of the 
merits of the much-talked-of coaches. The 
only difficulty in the way of the employment of 
the vehicles is that of providing a ‘‘coach- 
house.’’ But this want is to be supplied in 
Paris by Comte de Dion, who proposes to 
organise a club for the use of the owners of the 
horseless vehicles. There is to be ‘‘stalling” 
for nearly one thousand of the machines, in 
addition to reading, dining, and smoking rooms 
for the members. 


On the work of restoration at All Saints, 
Margaret Street, nearly {£3,000 has been 
expended under the direction of Mr. Butterfield. 
The marble and alabaster in the Church has 
been cleaned and repolished. The painted 
work has been repainted generally in reproduc- 
tion of the former colour. The installation of 
the electric light isa great gain. Many London 
Churches have now been furnished with the 
electric light, but in teo many cases the ordinary 
style of fitting to be found ready-made in the 
shops has been accepted as sufficiently proper. 
But Mr. Butterfield evidently started with the 
remembrance that he was dealing with a light 
that needed not the heavy pipes which are 
required for the conveyance of gas, and the 
corone and pendants which he has produced 
are not only graceful and beautiful in them- 
selves, but they also accord most suggestively 
with the character of the new illuminant. The 
cresting of the iron screens in the Choir with 
their pendant electric lights is a very charming 
feature. The two pendants in the Sanctuary 
are graceful, as well as those at the west-end of 
the Church. The Nave is lighted from the 
Aisles with elegant coronz, one being opposite 
to the centre of each arch, but distinctly in the 
Aisle, not in the arch. All the work in con- 
nection with the electric lighting has been 
executed by Messrs. Strode, of Osnaburgh 
Street. Externally everything has been put 
intocomplete order. The most striking feature 
is the Spire in its new covering of sea-green 
Westmoreland slates, relieved, as before, by 
bands of lead. The slates have been fastened 
on by anew process, giving the utmost security. 
The work upon the fabric inside and out has 
been executed by Messrs. Norris, of Sunning- 
dale. 


AT a meeting of the South Staffordshire 
Institute of Iron and Steel Works, Mr. 
Thomas Morris, F.G.S., of Warrington, read a 
paper, illustrated by specimens, on ‘The 
Manufacture of costly Steel Instruments.’’ He 
had several beautiful articles of jewellery made 
of cast iron, but the bulk of his paper dealt with 
the manufacture of the smaller articles used 
in watchmaking, describing the appliances in 
use for wire-drawing in France, and the method 
of making small screws and pinions in the 
Lancashire Watch Company’s works at Prescot. 
Siemens-Martin steel he considered the best for 
this class of work. In the discussion which 
ensued Mr. Thomas Turner dwelt on the im- 
portance to the district of promoting the intro- 
duction of the manufacture of articles requiring 
high technical skill. 


Tue style of the new Church of St. Aidan, 
Skelmanthorpe, is an adaptation of Early 
Fourteenth Century Gothic Architecture. The 
plan consists of a Nave of five bays, 
Chancel, Morning Chapel, North and South 
Aisles, North Porch, and Vestries. Owing to 
lack of funds the South Aisle has been 
omitted, and a temporary wall has been built 
against the south arcade. For the same 
reason the Church has been kept simple, 
both as regards its general proportions and 
its details. The east window is of three 
lights, and has been fitted with painted 
glass, the subject chosen being the Crucifixion, 
with figures of St. Mary and St. John on either 


side. The little rose window on the south side 
of the Chancel has also been filled with painted 
glass, given by Colonel Stanhope. The Font, 
with an antique bowl, the Choir Stalls and 
Pulpit, are likewise Colonel Stanhope’s gilts, 
and a number of other presents have been 
made for the decoration of the sacred edifice. 
The expenditure so far has amountrd to £3 300, 
towards which about £3,000 has been raised. 
The Architects are Messrs. Bodley and Garner, 
of Gray’s Inn Square, London; and the con- 
tractors, Messrs. Hinchliff and Sons, of Clayton 
West. 


In the South-Western States of America the 
Superstitious Mountains loom up from the arid 
desert to the east of Salt River Valley. The 
mountains rise out of the level surface of the 
desert like the pyramids of Egypt. On the 
crest of this unique range, and in full view in 
the rarefied atmosphere for an immense distance, 
are hundreds of queer figures, representing men 
in all attitudes. They represent ball-throwers, 
men recumbent and contemplative, ‘others 
starting in a foot-race, and in every conceivable 
posture. They are not real flesh and blood 
men, however, nothing but stone syenite; yet 
nothing can convince the Indians, and some 
white men, that they are not genuine. They 
say they are real mortals turned into stone, 
petrified by the peculiar condition of the air of 
the mountains. 


AT a meeting of the General Committee of 
the Belfast Cathedral, held in the Diocesan 
Rooms, Clarence Place, Belfast, the Archi- 
tectural Sub-Committee presented its report, 
which, after long discussion, was adopted, as 
follows:—That the president of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects shall be invited 
to nominate an assessor, whose fee shall be one 
hundred guineas, which sum shall cover travel- 
ing and all other expenses incurred by him in 
connection with the competition. That six 
eminent Architects, to be selected by the 
assessor, be invited to give competitive designs 
for the proposed Belfast Cathedral, and that a 
sum of £50 each be paid to the Architects thus 
invited to compete in consideration of expenses 
incurred by them, such payment to be made 
after the conditions of the competition have 
been, in the opinion of the assessor, complied 
with, and, in addition, those awarded first and 
second places in the entire competition by the 
assessor shall be paid seventy-five pounds and 
fifty pounds respectively. Other Architects 
may beat liberty to compete with those invited, 
but no allowance can be made to such fer 
expenses, except that, in the event of a non- 
invited Architect being assigned first or second 
place, such Architect shall be dealt with as if 
he had been one of the invited Architects. The 
assessor shall draw up the conditions of the 
competition, and in giving his award shall 
state in writing his reasons for so doing. 


All competitive designs shall, with the consent 
of their authors, be publicly exhibited after the 
award has been given. The assessor shall 
include the following in the conditions of the 
competition :—That the total cost of the Cathe- 
dral, exclusive of foundations, shall not exceed 
£100,000, and that it be capable of being built 
im sections as the ground area and funds admit. 
That a Nave and Aisles capable of accommo- 
dating 1,500 peopleon the floor be the first part 
of the Cathedral to be built, and that it beso 
planned as to be capable of standing on the 
ground now belonging to the Church. That 
provision be made for continuing Divine service 
in some part of the buildings during reconstruc- 
tion. The selected Architect shall receive a 
commission of 5 per cent. on the amount 
actually spent on the building, which com- 
mission shall cover all expenses incurred, and 
the sum before stated paid for preliminary 
expenses and reward in competing shall be 
reckoned as part of such commission, and shall 
merge init. The designawarded first place by 


the assessor shall be the design adopted, unless . 


it shall be found that a majority of not less than 
three-fourths of the entire Committee are in 
favour of any other of the competing designs, 
in which case the latter shall be adopted. 
Canon O’Hara was instructed to write at once 
to the president of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, inviting him to nominate an 
assessor. 


Tur largest black diamond ever seen was 
shown, the other day, to the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris by M. Moissan, a French 
chemist. It weighs 3,073 carats. A corre- 
spondent says :—‘‘ This gigantic ‘carbon’ was 
found py a digger last July in a diamond field 
of Bahia. Its hardness is greater than that of 
the brilliant, and for this reason it has great 
industrial value. M. Moissan is sorry it can- 
not be bought for the Museum of Natural 
History. He has made an exact mould of it. 
This diamond presents a surface partly smooth 
and partly corrugated, and is exactly similar to 
the particles of black diamonds produced by 
M. Moissan in the electrical furnace. The three 
largest of the species previously found weighed 
620, 810, and 1,700 carats respectively, and the 
latter was not homogeneous or free from flaws. 
The present specimen, however, is as big asa 
large pear, and apparently perfect.” 


A visit to Pompeii and the cone of Vesuvius 
from Naples will soon be as cheap and rapid 
as it is now expensive and tedious. The 
Vesuvius Cone Wire-Rope Railway, which 


forms part of the system of Light Railways in 


construction in this neighbourhood, will carry 


‘in the season at least twenty thousand visitors. 


It will be merely a passenger line, designed to 
convey travellers at a trifling fare across the 
lava beds and up to the top of the mountain. 
At the Observatory Messrs. Cook and Son have 
purchased twenty acres of ground, which they 
are laying out as a Pleasure Garden, and upon 
which they have already built a substantial 
House. They propose to add a large open-air 
Restaurant, and their opinion is that on summer 
evenings, when the atmosphere of Naples is 
often intolerable, the population will flock to 
this spot, which will be three thousand feet 
above the sea level and cool in the hottest 
weather. 


Mr. Puit R. Morris, A.R.A., replying to a 
question as to the average of ‘‘ good faces’’ in 
his sitters, says: ‘‘ that the perfection in youth— 
that is to say, in the fulfilment of manhood or 
womanhood—is about one in fifty ; whereas in 
age there is not more than one perfect face in 
five hundred.’”’ Some ladies candidly ask to be 
made handsome, saying, ‘‘I want to be made 
very handsome, so that my little boy when he 
grows up may be able to say what a handsome 
mamma he had.’ An artist has no right to 
shock a sitter by dwelling too much on her 
shortcomings. An artist should be a courtier 
where a lady is concerned. Mr. Morris thinks 
that it is advisable ‘‘ to let your sitter watch the 
progress of the portrait.” _ 


THE resolutions passed at the recent Amster- 
dam Fire Congress are significant, and should 
at once receive the attention of the Municipal 
Authorities both of London and the provinces. 
The suggestion, also, that insurance companies 
should lessen their rates for public buildings 


which are provided with a centralised heating © 


system is one deserving of respect. The pro- 
posal of a French delegate, to the effect that 
public authorities should insist on householders 
having means of ‘‘self-help’’ in the case of 
fire, is not without importance. 
stand that one of the most appreciated con- 
tributions to the proceedings was the Paper on 


London Fire Stations, read by Mr. Blashill, the _ 


Architect to the London County Council. 


A Bas-RELIEF, supposed to represent Darius _ 


the Persian, who was reigning 420 B.c., shows 
the monarch on a straight, high-backed chair 
with turned legs and cushioned seat similar in 
all respects to those used in country houses at 
the present day. Solomon’s Throne, as des- 
cribed in Chronicles, was evidently a costly 
and elaborate piece of workmanship, with its 
seat of ivory overlaid with pure gold, footstool 
similarly embellished, and six steps guarded by 
lions. One of the most interesting and ancient 
pieces of furniture in existence is the chair of 
St. Peter, in the Church dedicated to that 
Saint in Rome. The back is formed of columns 
and arches mounted on a square base, and it is 
finished with a pediment. In the Louvre at 
Paris may be seen the famous bronze chair of 


King Dagobert, and a fac-simile of this curiosity — 


is in the South Kensington Museum. The 
lower portion was made in the seventh century, 


but a back was added in the twelfth; and this — 


work, it is said, was executed by a monk. 
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Tue pulling down of the famous ‘Goose and 
Gridiron,” St. Paul’s Churchyard, which was 
erected shortly after the Great Fire, has just 
been begun. While Sir Christopher Wren was 
superintending the erection of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, the St. Paul's Freemasons’ Lodge, of 
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THRING MEMORIAL|CHAPEL, UPPINGHAM: A. E. STREET. 


which he was a master, used to meet in that 


hostelry. Within an upper room, Wren, for 18 
years, presided over the meetings of the lodge. 
There he presented his brethren with the trowel 
and mallet which he used when laying the 
foundation-stone of the Cathedral in 1675. 


A VALUABLE arm chair is in the possession of 
the Earl of Radnor. It originally cost £10,000, 
and was presented by the city of Augsburg to 
the Emperor Rudolph II. of Germany, about 
1276. Itis of steel, and took the artist about 
thirty years to make. The chair became the 
property of Count Tessin, Ambassador from 
the Court of Sweden to the English Court. 
Gustavus Brander afterwards bought it, as an 


- antique, for 1,800 guineas, and sold it to the 


Earl of Radnor for 600 guineas. 


ANOTHER Hittite seal has lately been acquired 
by the British Museum. The new seal is of 
hematite, with a handle pierced in the upper 
part, in order, no doubt, that a cord might be 
inserted and the seal suspended from the neck, 
so as to be ready for use. It is of octagon form, 
with four narrower and four broader faces 
alternating. The larger faces bear engraved 
figures, and two of these faces present scenes 
of great interest, though at first sight they may 
seem wholly inexplicable. The crescent moon 
and the horned cap render easy the identifica- 
tion of the goddess. We have, in fact, a figure 
of the great Asiatic deity, Astarte Ashtoreth 
Ishtar, the goddess, usually known in Greece 
as Aphrodite. 


Tue subscription for the proposed Statue of 
Cardinal Lavigerie at his native town of 
Bayonne is making little progress, or none at 
all. Bayonne is cold to the appeal. 


Mr. Luxe Fixpes, R.A., whose life and 
work are to be the subject of this year’s Art 
Annual, lives in a charming house in Melbury 
Road, overlooking Holland Park,and his Studio 
is quite a Baronial Hall. To look at this 
remarkably young-looking man no one would 
imagine that he had been a popular contributor 
to the Academy for nearly thirty years, or that 
he was old enough to have painted that famous 
picture, ‘‘ The Empty Chair,” when Dickensdied. 


TueE Local Government Board has refused to 
sanction the scheme originated by the Socialist 
and Labour members of the Poplar Board of 
Guardians, which has jurisdiction over the three 
largest East-end parishes of Bow, Bromley and 
Poplar, to establish a farm colony for the un- 
employed at Dunton, Essex. The Local 
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Government Board also points out that the 
Guardians are not empowered to provide build- 
ings for the accommodation of any unemployed 
who may be set to work when the buildings are 
not to beregarded as Workhouses. This decision 
is of importance, as several Metropolitan Boards 
of Guardians are making 
similar applications for de- 
partmental sanction to kindred 
schemes. 


BLENHEIM PALACE is one 
of the biggest and most 
beautiful places in England, 
and the expenses of keeping it 
up are enormous. ‘The late 
Duke of Marlborough used to 
say that it cost him £800 a 
‘year in putty; and this may 
be true, since there is a great 
deal of glass about the place; 
and it is estimated that Lord 
Exeter pays £1,200 a year to 
keep the roof of Burleigh in 


; i" repair; but then Burleigh is a 
Bt) very old Mansion. 
= 


No picture of modern times 
has given rise to more 
discussion, and occasion for 
more criticism, than Sir 
John Millais’ “The Car- 
penter’s Shop.’’ The latest 
comment comes from Toynbee 
Hall, where the celebrated 
work was not long ago on 
ts view. A small boy having 
’ been instructed that this 
was the picture of the Ex- 
hibition, eyed it critically for 
some minutes. ‘‘ Well,” he 


| said at last, ‘‘they must be mugs to walk 


about a carpenter’s shop all among them 
tin-tacks with no boots on.” 


THE most recent addition to the Print and 
Drawing Department of the British Museum is 
described by Mr. Colvin, the keeper, as a work 
of great beauty and value. It is a cartoon of 
the famous picture of the Virgin and Child, by 
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A DARING innovation is to be made in connec 
tion with the Art Classes at the new Polytechnic 
at Chelsea, which opens its doors to students 
this week. South Kensington, withits systems, 
examinations, and grants, is to be ignored, and 
the Art Master is to work on his own principles. 
Perhaps the matter is explained when it is 
stated that one of Professor Herkomer’s young 
men from Bushey—Mr. C. L. Burns—occupies 
that position; and it follows that the system 
adopted will run on very similar lines to that in 
vogue at Bushey. It is hoped that allowances 
from the Technical Education Board and other 
sources will cover the sacrifice of the South 
Kensington grants. 


THE University College of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire is at the present time most 
inadequately housed. It is to be hoped that 
the stimulus given by the Drapers’ Company, 
toadd £10,000 to the £20,000 grant promised by 
the Government, provided South Wales collects 
the other £20,000-conditioned by the Govern- 
ment within twelve months from the present 
date, will remove the disability under which 
the College undoubtedly suffers. The University 
College of Wales at Aberystwyth has just pub- 
lished its list of the subscribers to this Restora- 
tion Fund. This exceeds by a considerable 
amount the sum asked for by Sir William 
Harcourt as a condition precedent to the grant 
of £15,000 for the completion of the College 
buildings. 


THE Cardiff and South Wales Art Society on 
Saturday opened the Annual Exhibition of Oil 
Paintings and Water-colour Drawings, the 
opening ceremony being performed by Professor 
Hubert Herkomer. A glance round the large 
collection shows that it marks a distinct advance 
upon all its predecessors. While the number 
of pictures this year is about 500, or fully one- 
third more than has ever been hung before, 
the number of large canvases is also much 
greater, while the average quality of the work 
is good. Three rooms are fully occupied, 
while the passages are also turned to account 
for hanging purposes, and a separate room is 
devoted exclusively to etchings and work in 


either Raphael or Fra Bartolommeo. Early in 
this century it was brought into England from 
Perugia, in a damaged condition, but was 
repaired by the well-known painter Brocky. It 
passed to the Sterling collection, and recently 
| from that collection to the Museum. 


THE GUESTS’ HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD: A. E, STREET, ARCHITECT. 


black and white. Among those whose works 
are exhibited this year are Sir Frederic 
Leighton, P.R A., Professor Herkomer, Messrs. 
G. F. Watts, H. Clarence Whaite, P.R.C.A., 
Paton Reed, Arthur Stewart, Graham 
Robertson, and Hal Ludlow. 
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MR. ARTHUR E. STREET, M.A 


“I spent a great deal of my time in the study 
while I was a child, leaning as fay as I could 


over the high table at which my father used 
to work—generally standing—and watching 
his pencil perform feats which fascinated me, 
none the less because the results were not 
intelligible to me. My father liked to have 
me there, but I often wonder now at the 
forbearance he showed, for whenever his T- 
square moved up or down the board, the 
chances were that it encountered my elbow at 
just the critical moment. That is my most 
vivid recollection. I knew the iniquity of my 
proceeding, but my memory was as short as 
his patience was long. No doubt he was glad 
that I should take an interest, however un- 


intelligent, in what he hoped I should make 

the business of my life.’—The Memoir of 

GEORGE EDMUND STREET, R.A., by his 

Son. 

T will ever be my regret that until 
the last few days—until the last . few 
hours, in !very truth—I have found 

no opportunity to devour Mr. Arthur 
Street’s Memoir of his famous father. I 
have elsewhere, persistently, and perhaps 
more than any other writer, upheld the 
glories of that masterpiece of Art with 
which George Edmund Street crowned a life 
of noble work. To me the Law Courts is an 
unending poem in stone. True, the West 
Front puzzles me. I never can believe that 
Street did zat, but all else is glorious in 
its intensity of thought and method, in its 
masterfulness of passion and individuality. 
That it answers its purpose I know not, I 
even care not ; the dogs ot Law would snarl_in 
any hole. I content myself by placing it 
side by side with Barry’s superb Palace of 
Westminster, perhaps the very finest modern 
building we have, and  unmeasurably 
beyond that shocking thing of Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s in Whitehall. The greatest compli- 
ment one could pay the work of such 
a master as Street was, lies in the thought 
that his lifeis yet to be written. And the 
thought is a compliment to his sonalso. Mr. 
Arthur Street suffers, as all sons suffer who 
attempt to write the story of their sires. 
The fear of saying too much in praise; the 
inability to criticise; the dread of saying 
not enough, stamps every page ofa work now 
seven years old ; but the Memoir of George 
Edmund Street, is distinctly not. pedantic. 
One can see, through the pages of the 
book, the fine tall figure of the master 
working out those drawings, in a manner 
paralysing to his assistants. One can follow 
the tall athletic figure bounding along the 
road to Holmdale, where his sorrows were 
sanctified, and where he hoped to spend the 
autumn of his life. One can trace through 
many pages the deep affection the father had 
for the son ; the intense love, and loyalty of 
the son to the father. “Iam glad to hear 
your voice” is something worth dying to 
say, and something worth living to remem- 
ber. 
biographical reading, enjoyed any work so 
much as this calmly, faithfully, but all 
inadequately written book by Mr. Arthur 
Street. 


, 


An only child, Mr. Arthur Street was 


cradled on the eider-down of Architectural 


Art. Eton sheltered his early years, and he 
was tall enough of stature to have done great 
things on the river, but of that you know 
nothing. His father had, fairly early in his 


| Veal, 


Ihave never, in my whole range of | 


professional career, gone to Oxford, “as 
the most likely place to suit him, for 
he had not yet made up his mind to venture 
himself in the great whirlpool in which he 
was to be drawn before very long.” Although 
Oxford did not prove a very successful hunt- 
ing ground to the adherent of the earlier 
phase of Gothic, he sent his son to Magdalen 
where he took his degree in 1878. Forthwith 
he went straight into his father’s office, to satu- 
rate himself with the teaching of the Gothic 
School, and to wander,a little later, as he him- 
self expresses it, on that borderland between 
Gothic and Renaissance, the “ Quartier 
Latin” of artistic life, where all may enjoy 
a tempered irresponsibility. There was 
no irresponsibility about the elder Street, 
but he thought he saw an end coming to the 


THE LATE G.. E.- STREET, ReAt 


‘Death cancels cverything but truth, and strips a 


man of everything but genius and virtue. It is 
a sort of natural canonization. It makes the 
meanest of us sacred ; it instals the poet in his 
immortality, and lifts him to the skies. 
is the great assayer of the sterling ore of talent.”’ 
Hazvitt. 


terrific impulse of Church building, and 
more than once endeavoured gently to 
turn his son’s_ attention to Domestic 
work. It was not to be expected that 
Domestic influences would come in an 
office where Ecclesiastical Architecture was 
almost the only feature. Church after 
Church, restoration after restoration, came 
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along in ceaseless succession. Even so late 
as the time in which the Law Courts were 
proceeding, and occupying more or less the 
whole of his staff, Mr. Street wrote “This 
work (the Law Courts), of course, engrosses 
me very much; but I am obliged to find 
time for plenty ofother business, among other 
things for a great work—the restoration 
of the South Transept of York Minster. I 
am also just making plans for the restoration 
of the ruined Cathedral of Kildare, and of 
course I have told you of the grand work I 
have in hand at Christ Church, Dublin, which 
is almost tantamount to the building of a 
Cathedral.” In addition to all this and a 
whole host of less important things, the Chapel 
and houses for Lord Crawford at Dunecht. 
were in progress. In all these works Arthur 
Street took his personal share of work, and 
worthily carried on the reputation of the 


father. 


Thence to Munich and on to Innsbrtich, and 
then on to the Adriatic, passing some time 
at Gorizia, Venice, Verona: and Bergamo, 
finishing up at Augsburg and then down the 
Rhine. Some five sketch books, principally 
water colour work, of mountain scenery. 

In the winter of 1873 came a second tour 
to South Italy, again in the company of his 
Naples, Ancona, Foggia, Bene- 
vento, and later to Salerno and along the 
exquisite coast road to Amalfi and Ravello. 
The following summer he sketched in 
Troyes, Dijon, Auxerre, Pontigny, Avaleon, 
Chartres and Rouen, but that tour had a 
melancholy ending, in the death of his 
mother. “Her admiration for my father,” 
he wrote of her later, “was as boundless as 
her devotion to him. To me she was the 
best of mothers, always ready to sacrifice her- 
self, if by so doing she could do,me pleasure.” 


ts 
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.will bear. repetition, here :. “ Went to Canon 
Girdlestones’ for lunch, but as every one was 
marshalled in before me, I took the oppor- 
tunity to slip away instead of going into the 
dining room. It suited me, as I was in rather 
a hurry for time, and really it does seem 
rather absurd that all the young persons and 
elderly aldermen should be thought of first 
and the Architect left to himself on such an 
occasion.” 

In the summer of 1879 sketching was done 
in Normandy and the Loire, and in the year 
following came another visit to Rome, and 
in 1881 the last tour father and son were to 
take together. “It was my father’s idea,’ Mr. 
Street tells you, “to show me something of 
Spain, but finally he decided on Germany 
as being more accessible. From Cologne 
we went to Ems, Limburg -on-the - 
Lahn, Wetzlor—a name familiar to lover 
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office so loyally begun by Philip Webb, 
Norman Shaw, and other giants who had 


passed in their turn through the offices in | 


Montagu Place and Cavendish Square. 

Of travel, Mr. Arthur Street did much, 
even in his College days, accompanying his 
father on most of his Continental tours. He 
made his first journey abroad in 1867, 
wending his way from Venice into Titian’s 
country and up to Cortina. The following 
summer it was the Engadin, the Oberland, 
the Val d’Aosta, and a great part of southern 
Germany. Heremembers on his first visit to 
Venice that his father used to appear every 
morning at breakfast with a large sepia 
study of one of the capitals of the Ducal 
Palace—work which he never tired of. Two 
years later Switzerland was attacked, and 
then by Luxemborg and Treves, and down 
the Moselle for the first time to Coblenz. 


Coming down from his first term at Oxford 
young Street started for Rome, where his 
father was building two Churches. From 
Naples father and son explored the coast 
north of it, and spent a happy week at the 
delightful Villa Palmiera with Lord Crawford. 
- The early months of 1876 brought another 
great domestic sorrow to his family in the 
untimely loss of his father’s second wife, and 
from thence, onward, the-young Oxford 
undergraduate became closer and closer in 
touch with his father’s work. Two years 
later he entered his profession in real earnest, 
just about the time that the East Wing of 
the Courts of Justice was opened, and his 
father was called in to advise at Gloucester, 
Winchester and Salisbury Cathedrals. 

About this time the Nave of Bristol Cathe- 


dral was opened after its restoration, and a 
characteristic entry in its Architect’s diary | 


of Goethe—Marburg, Arnstadt, Leipzig, 
Dresden, Meissen, and Berlin. We had 


intended going from Berlin into the brick 
country of the north, particularly to Stralsund 
and Stettin, which my father had never seen, 
but illness came over him and spoilt his 
pleasure so much that we decided to 
return and see what Surrey air would do.” 
But Surrey air did little, and the doctors 
recommended the baths at St. Gervais, where 
the master went in company of Mr. Pearson, 
R.A., and the late: Ewan Christian. But the 
‘end was approaching. The tower of his life, 
beautifully designed, was finished. The 
finial stone was all that was wanted. A 
lengthened tour in Egypt was hastily pro- 
jected by the son for his father. He would 
go with him himself, but there were other 
calls. On the 18th of December he told his 
son “he was glad to hear his voice.” And the 
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last stone of the tower was put into position. 


Mr. Arthur Street, upon the death of 
his father, took up the reins of his 
practice, and entered heart and_ soul 
into the completion of his numerous 
uncompleted works. For the completion 
of the Law Courts Sir Arthur Blomfield 
was called in to assist and advise him, 
but beyond that no radical change was made. 
During the fourteen years that have elapsed 
since his father’s death, Mr. Street has dis- 
covered for himself the conservatism of 
the clergy, which, if we acknowledge 
to be wholesome, at any rate keeps him 
pretty closely to Gothic lines. That he 
follows cosely in the methods of his 
distinguished sire no competent critic can 
doubt, but there is not wanting evidence in 
his later works that his “style” gets more in 
touch with the “debased” periods of Gothic 
than his father would ever have tolerated in 
his own practice. It is not so much the 
individuality of Architects as that of their 
building clients that is answerable for the 
“progression” of Architectural “cultures,” 
and it wants all the individuality and de- 
termination of a George E. Street to 
divert that progression into conceivable 
limits. Where it will get to in centuries to 
come is too horrible to contemplate. 

As becomes a Magdalen man, Arthur 
Street has a neat and facile pen. It may be 
without great depths, but it is certainly 
without guile. The readers of “ Macmillan” 
and “The Cornhill” are not unacquainted 
with his generous moods. He has chatted 
of Rousseau and his theory of education. 
Rabelais has found in him a champion. He 
has shared with T. P. O’Connor his 
appreciation of Hazlitt, and discovered 
the sentence which you have repeated 
under the portrait of his father. He has dis- 
cussed the analogy between Dickens and 
Daudet ; and “the Poetry of the Sea” has 
made him a worshipper of the incomparable 
emiOUL 


In Architecture, he will attain a 
position uninfluenced by the glamour 
of the father, who went before him. 


That he will attain to the success 
that came to that distinguished artist we 
may but dare-tohope, but he brings to the 
credit of his profession a reputation for 
thoroughness which will take him very far 
towards it. The delicacy of his draughtsman- 
ship is far beyond anything that his father 
ever attempted—ever had time to attempt— 
and his designs in embroidery, furniture 
and “so forth” have a more leisurely 
influence now that the hurry and scurry of 
those other days are past. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects 
claims him, at the moment, as one of its 
Council men, and happy be the time when 
all his fellow councillors of the Institute have 
such credentials as he. 

Amid his study of French literature and 
his own Art, the ailuremeints of the Continent 
and of his own domestic hearth, Arthur 
Edmund Street is not likely to forget the 
examples set him by a distinguished and 
extremely noble man. 


Tue Rocks around the Devil’s Bridge be- 
tween Géschenen and Andermatt are hidden 
under heavy scaffoldings, put up in order to 
efface the glaring advertisements which for 
some time past have disfigured the Mountain 
Fortress. 

On Wednesday Mr. R. Walton, Local 
Government Board Inspector, held an inquiry 
at the Scarborough Town Hall, relative to the 
application of the Corporation for sanction to 
borrow £5,865 for street improvements, sewer- 
age works, etc. 

A LARGE new Wing has been added to the 
Comely Park School, Falkirk, under the Fal- 
kirk Burgh Schocl Board. The addition gives 
accommodation for over 300 children, and has 


cost £4,453. 


THE NEW PROCESSES OF GAS 
‘* ENRICHMENT.”’ 


N view of the controversy as to whether the 
Bradford Corporation can or cannot save 
some thousands of pounds per annum by 

adopting some process of oil ‘‘ enrichment,’ as it 
is called, a few facts about the gas flame of the 
ordinary domestic gas-burner may be apropos. 
Coal-gas is chiefly a chemical mixture of hydro- 
genand carbon. Combinations of hydrogen and 
carbon are called hydro-carbons. Coal-gas is 
principally a mixture of twoof them. The one, 
called a ‘‘heavy’’ hydro-carbon, has more 
carbon in it than the other, which is called 
“light.” But it is the ‘‘ heavy ’’ hydro-carbon 
which gives most of the illumination. It is here 
that we get tothe important point—the ‘‘ how” 
of the illumination. When a hydro-carbon 
burns, which means that it is combining with 
the oxygen of the air, the hydrogen combines first 
with the air. The carbon is thus left, for a 
short space of time, uncombined with anything. 
It has just been robbed of its partner, the 
hydrogen. It has not yet combined with its 
new partner, the oxygen of the air. During 
this brief instant the infinitely fine particles of 
free carbon are heated white hot; and then 
they give the light. The next moment they 
begin to combine with the oxygen of the air; 
and as soon as they are quite combined, they 
cease to give light, though they are as hot as ever. 
As the proportion of carbon is larger, this 
carbon takes rather longer, after it has lost the 
hydrogen, to combine with the oxygen of the 
air ; and so it remains rather longer white hot ; 
and thus yields more light. There are some 
hydro-carbon mixtures so ‘‘heavy ” that when 
they are burned in the open air, the carbon, 
after losing its hydrogen, does not combine 
properly with the oxygen of the air at all; 
because the fame is not hot enough to make 
the carbon white hot. Different qualities of 
coal yield different proportions of ‘‘heavy’’ or 
illuminating gas. Welsh coal (anthracite) gives 
hardly any. Consequently it burns with little 
flame or smoke; and it is useless for making 
illuminating gas. ‘‘Cannel”’ coal yields a very 
large proportion of the ‘‘ heavy ’’ gas. But it is 
more expensive. The ‘‘enrichment” of poor 
gas means mixing it with gas which contains 
more of the ‘‘ heavy’ hydro-carbon. To any 
gas engineer the end to be attained and the 
means of attaining it are perfectly simple and 
easy. Where the difficulty appears is not in 
doing the thing, but in the cheapest way of 
doing it. From certain Australian coal, gas 
can be made of 50-candle power—that is, it will 
yield about three times the amount of illumina- 
tion, per cubic foot consumed. But, unfortu- 
nately, this magnificent cubic foot of triply- 
strong gas costs more than three times as much. 
We can get as much light as we want from 
poor gas, if we just burn more of it in propor- 
tion. Therefore it is necessary to ask, not only 
what is the price per 1,000 ft , but how much 
light the 1,000 ft. will give; and when, on the 
other hand, we are told that the quality of one 
gas is better than that of another, we must ask 
the price. 

Gas made from cheap coal which is short of 
heavy hydro-carbons may be ‘enriched’ by 
mixture with gas made from cannel, which is 
rich in the heavy hydro-carbon, or with gas 
made from mineral oils, whose richness in the 
heavy hydro-carbons is shown by the smokiness 
of the naked flame. Everything, in this matter 
of enrichment, turns on cost ; and it is only on 
different ways of estimating the cost of any 
process of gasmaking that controversy can arise. 
No difference does arise, or can arise, on the 
question of how ‘‘rich” comparatively two 
samples of gasare. Six different gas engineers, 
in different parts of the World, if they could be 
requested to test the same gases, would come 
to the same result as nearly.as six honest men 
would come in measuring the length of a piece 
of cloth with a yard stick. But the cost is 
another matter. For the making of gas is a 
complicated process; and it has still more com- 
plicated results. In making it, whether from 
coal or from anything else (and it may be made 
from any oil or fat or other combustible), it is 
necessary always to calculate—Firstly, the cost 
of the materials used, and of the labour; 
secondly, the quantity and quality of the gas 


produced; and thirdly, the worth of what 
remains after making the gas—the ‘‘ bye-pro- 
ducts,’”’ as they are termed. The same kind of 
coal will yield different quantities and qualities 
of gas, according to the intensity of the heat 
applied and the length of time it is exposed to 
that heat. The engineer may act more profit- 
ably by getting less gas out of the coal, in order 
that the ‘“‘ bye-products ’’ which remain may be 
more valuable. 


GLASGOW’S SCHOOL OF ART. 


THE COURSE OF SESSIONAL STUDY. 


INCE commenting, in a recent issue, upon 
S the work of the Glasgow Technical 
College, we have received a copy of the 
Architectural Programme for 1895-6, issued by 
the Glasgow School of Art. We presume that 
a detailed report of the last year’s work has 
been issued, but—not having had the advantage 
of it—we are somewhat uninformed as to the 
number of students attending the different 
classes during past sessions, and the relative 
proportion of honours and passes obtained. It 
is with the Architectural School and its allies 
that we are chiefly concerned. In that depart- 
ment many valuable distinctions have been 
gained in the public examination of 1895. Mr. 
A. H. Hodge was awarded a Gold Medal for 
his ‘‘ Design for an Art Gallery,’’and Mr.G. A. 
Paterson a Silver Medal for his ‘‘ Design for a 
Public School Chapel.’’ Seven students were 
the recipients of Bronze Medals, while sixteen 
others received marks of appreciation by the 
examiners. 

In one competition—that for a Travelling 
Scholarship, offered by the Governors of the 
‘‘ Haldane Trust '’'—students of the School of 
Art, as a body, appear to have had eminent 
success. This Scholarship, of £50, is awarded 
annually upon the result of marks gained for 
‘‘a set of works executed in any School of Art 
in Glasgow.’”’ For eight successive years the 
prize has been carried off by the Glasgow 
School of Art. What proportion of these 
coveted scholarships—if any—has fallen in past 
years to strictly Architectural students, does 
not appear. For the current year the fifty 
pounds goes to foster the Arts of Painting and 
Modelling—a moiety to each. 

But a short time ago we noted Mr. W. J. 
Anderson’s appointment to the Directorship of 
the Architectural School, and it is with con- 
siderable interest, therefore, that we examine 
the course of study he has approved for the 
coming sessions. 

The scheme of work projected is distinctly 
thorough. Recognition is given to each artistic 
and realistic need of the young Architect. 
Passing by the Probationer’s Course—which 
appears to lay a sound foundation—we come 
to the Intermediate. Here Mr. Anderson under- 
takes lectures on Greek, Roman and Medizval 
work; with a further series on the History of 
Architecture. In Architectural Design the 
Director will have the co-operation of Mr. 
McGibbon. Mr. Brady will be responsible for 
the study of Ornament and Colour Decoration, 
while lectures on Historic Ornament, Figure 
Decoration, are promised by Mr. Newberry 


and Mr. King. Mr. Watson is responsible for ° 


Building Construction, and we note that due 
attention is ensured for the important study of 
the nature, properties, and uses of materials. 
A series of ‘‘ Lectures on Domestic Architecture”’ 
is to be given by Mr. Alexander Paterson. 
These lectures will be accompanied by the 
usual plans and diagrams. We congratulate 
the Governors and Directors on the care dis- 
played in formulating this work. It is not given 
to every provincial city to offer such induce- 
ments to industry as Glasgow has provided. 


AUSTRALIAN timber is creating a place for 
itself in European markets. The Manchester 
Canal Company has been bringing home 
pioneer cargoes which have proved a success. 
We ride and drive over Australian wood more 
and more, and the big trees of the Antipodes 
are coming over to us piecemeal. Talking of 
big timber, a karri tree was recently blown 
down in West Australia which measured 174ft. 
from the roots to the lowest branch, at which 
point the trunk was i4ft. round. 
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THE RELIEF OF THE STRAND. 


GREAT SCHEME OF A NEw STREET. 


N order to establish more adequate and 
direct communication between Holborn 
and the Strand, the Improvements Com- 

mittee of the County Council has long been 
considering a variety of plans. Five schemes 
have been examined, and the Committee has at 
last decided to suggest the recommendation of 
a plan which it is thought will meet all the re- 
quirementsof thecase. It is proposed toconnect 
the two thoroughfares and to widen the Strand 
at Holywell Street and St. Mary-le-Strand ; 
to provide for the traffic eastwards to the City 
or on to the Embankment, instead of directing 
it solely towards Charing Cross and Waterloo 
Bridge; to improve the communication be- 
tween the Covent Garden and Long Acre area 
and Lincoln’s Inn district; to open and im- 
prove the Clare Market district; and to 
afford an opportunity for a central and com- 
manding site for a new County Hall. These 
objects, it is believed, would be attained by 
driving a new avenue, go ft. wide, from South- 
ampton Row at Theobald’s Road, crossing 
Holborn at Little Queen Street, and running 
southwards in a straight line to the Church of 
St. Mary-le-Strand. _By this proposal the 
Strand would be set back, and the southern out- 
let of the new avenue opsned out to the east 
and west, thus giving greater facilities for the 
traffic in those directions. The block of build- 
ings forming the south side of Holywell Street 
is to be removed, and, in all probability, some 
scheme will be formulated for improving the 
space between the two Churches, St. Clement 
Danes and St. Mary-le-Strand. The proposed 
thoroughfare will intersect Great Queen Street, 
Sardinia Street, Vere Street, Stanhope Street, 
Wych Street, and Drury Court, passing through 
Clare Market and the contiguous streets lying 
between Sardinia Street and King’s College 
Hospital. It is also proposed to widen Black- 
moor Street, White Hart Street, and Exeter 
Street to 60 ft., so as to afford direct communi- 
cation into Catherine Street and Wellington 
Street, and thence to Waterloo Bridge. In 
order to assist the traffic passing eastward, it is 
intended to form a spur street, 60 ft. wide, 
from the junction of the new street with 
Stanhope Street, and this will necessitate the 
closing of Wych Street. In favour of this 
scheme it is urged that the new avenue will 
receive the whole traffic passing in a south- 
westerly direction from Islington, Rosebery 
Avenue, Theobald’s Road, the Bedford 
Estate, and the three northern railway 
stations, while it would also divert much of the 
traffic now passing through Endell Street, 
Bow Street, Wellington Street, Drury Lane 
and Chancery Lane. One of the most impor- 
tant features of the scheme is that it will afford 
a direct communication from the districts north 
of Holborn to the Embankment, and it has 
been suggested that a new Bridge across the 
Thames between Waterloo and Blackfriars 
Bridges is necessary to its completion. On 
that point the Committee has been unable to 
do more than arrange that the line of the new 
street will lend itself to any possible future 
extension by means of a new Bridge across the 
river. At the south-eastern and 
western ends of the avenue, 
magnificent frontages to 


be two large and valuable sites, either of 


which the Committee suggests would be an: 
excellent situation fora County Hall, should: 


the Council decide to build one. This, how- 


ever, is not an essential part of the scheme. | 
The engineer's estimate for streets, subway, | 
sewers, paving, and the opening of the Strand 
by the removal of Holywell Street, is £150,000; | 


while the valuer’s estimate for the acquisition 
of the necessary property amounts, after deduct- 
ing recoupment, to £1,94}3,200. 


which represents about two-thirds of a penny 
in the pound on the rates for the first year. 
This estimate, however, does not include the 
cost of accommodating working-class people, 
about 4,000 of whom will be displaced by the 
pulling down of their houses. In order to 
illustrate the practical effect of the propcsed 
expenditure upon the ratepayers of London it 
may be stated that a householder rated at £40 
would have to contribute 2s. 1d. annually 


south- | 
and affording | 
the Strand, will } 


; The total: 
estimated net cost is, therefore, £2,093,200, | 


towards the improvement. The payment will 
decrease annually, and will cease in about sixty 
years. The Committee is unanimously of 
opinion that the proposed new street is a great 
London improvement which cannot be post- 
poned ‘without grave inconvenicnce,” and 
the Council will be called upon to apply for the 
necessary parliamentary powers next session. 


COMPETITIONS AND IMPROPER 
CONDITIONS. 


T a meeting of the Manchester Society of 
A Architects, held last Tuesday, Mr. John 
Holden, the President, in the course of 
an address, touched upon the question of 
Competitions. There would seem, he said, 
to be a standing complaint which came _ before 
them each year, with its record of improper 
conditions imposed by committees, unjust 
decisions, and consequently time and money 
wasted in preparing drawings. When he read 
some of the conditions now imposed it wasa 
matter of surprise to him that Architects would 
compete. Amongst the conditions they found : 
“That the Committee does not bind itself to 
employ any of the competing Architects to 
carry out the work.’ ‘‘ That the whole of the 
drawings (however small the premises may be) 
shall become the absolute property of the Com- 
mittee.’ Then the accommodation required 
is given (generally much in excess of what may 
reasonably be expected for the amount pro- 
posed to be expended) and the amount to be 
expended also fixed. The result of the last 
condition often was that the Architect was 
landed in a difficulty when he endeavoured to 
obtain tenders, and the work passed into the 
hands of sume other person at the option of the 
Committee. So far asthe work was concerned, 
the Professional Assessors were at times 
ignored, the Committee not being under any 
obligation to carry out his selection. The 
premium may be paid in accordance with his 
award, but the work goes to someone else who 
may have friends on the Board. This acts 
hardly on the striving Architect, who may have 
endeavoured faithfully to conform with the 
instructions. The carrying out of the work is 
of course the real object of the competitor, so 
far as he is concerned, as the premium in all 
probability will but about pay costs out of 
pocket, and sometimes not even that. The 
question was a very difficult one to deal with, 
especially so long as Architects of position 
could be found ready and willing to enter into 
competitions on almost any terms. If leading 
Architects would refuse to compete, excepting 
on fair and proper conditions, there might be 
some chance of obtaining better conditions. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE CITY OF 
LONDON COLLEGE. 


HE City Polytechnic has resumed its 
career of usefulness. Inthe past session 
the forty professors and lecturers gave 

instruction in one hundred and thirty classes, 
upon some fifty subjects, to a hody who managed 
to score among them over seventy thousand 
attendances. The College provided accommo- 
dation for four thousand students. That proving 
inadequate, the authorities have enlarged their 
borders by leasing the adjoining building. In 
this annexe, Art Studios and overflow Lecture 
Rooms are expected to relieve the pressure for 
a season. Among its manifold activities, the 
College devotes attention to Technical Drawing 
and Building Construction. The class in the 


former subject has been carried on for fully . 


twenty years, with results of great value to 
Architecture. 
drawn by hand to a large scale, coloured, and 


properly dimensioned, are furnished for the use » 


of this class. In other subjects appliances are 
found to be on an equal scale. 


will be of service as a preparation for the 
ordinary professional examination. The annual 


Architectural Competition is duly announced ; ' 


its subject this year being ‘‘A Boathouse on 
Non-tidal Water.” 


A NEW Church Institute for St. Peter’s 
Parish, costing nearly £1,000, has been opened 
at Dorchester, 


Over thirteen hundred diagrams, | 


A special | 
‘““Honours Class in Building Construction’: 


ITALIAN INFLUENCES. 


O go through the range of Italian Pointed 
Architecture, and pick out the parts 
capable of being used with our own, 

would be, according to Sir Gilbert Scott, a 
most lengthy business. It is better to suggest 
the principle and leave everyone to use it to 
the best of his own judgment. One great 
question which the subject suggests is the 
problem of the use of the Dome in Pointed 
Architecture, much too wide a question, how- 
ever, for the present occasion. The extensive 
use of round unclustered pillars, the splendid 
Pulpits (¢.g., those at Sienna and Pisa), the 
treatment of sepulchral monuments (not always, 
however, felicitous), the beautiful introduction 
of sculptured busks (as in the painted decora- 
tions), the sculpture generally, the greater scope 
given to niche figures than in our narrow 
niches, the practice of canopying windows and 
flanking them with detached shafts standing on 
corbels beyond the face of the wall, the splendid 
quasi-machicolated cornices and parapets (as 
those of the Cathedral and Campanile at 
Florence), and an infinity of other features 
deserve a most attentive though discriminating 
study. The Domestic Architecture of Italy will, 
if rightly used, add a great store of useful 
materials to that which we obtain from our 
own examples. The square corniced street 
fronts (though it may be mentioned they were 
almost as common in French towns) are in 
many positions more suited to modern use than 
the gabled front. The treatment of the win- 
dows, the freedom with which the openings are 
either divided by mullions or left unbroken, as 
convenience may dictate; the beautiful way in 
which balconies, balustrades, external staircases, 
and all kinds of objects of ordinary requirement 
are introduced, offer a copious field for useful 
and practical study, and one greatly tending to 
supply what is wanted in our own Domestic 
Architecture. In making use, however, of such 
suggestions, the difference of climate must never 
be lost sight of. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 


Its History. 


T was in the sixteenth century that Perspec- 
| tive, a new branch of Optics, was revived, 
or rather re-invented. We learn from 
Vitruvius that Agatharchus, instructed by 
7Eschylus, was the first who wrote on the sub- 
ject, and that afterwards the principles of this 
Art were more distinctly taught by Democritus 
and Anaxagoras, the disciples of Agatharchus. 
Of the theory of this Art as described by them 
we know nothing, since none of their writings 
have escaped the general wreck that was made 
of ancient literature inthe Dark Ages of Europe. 
However, the revival of Painting in Italy was 
accompanied by arevival of this Art. The first 
person who attempted to lay down the rules 
of perspective was Pietro del Borgo, an Italian. 
He supposed objects to be placed beyond a 
transparent tablet, and endeavoured to trace 
the images which rays of light emitted from 
them would make upon it, but we do not 
know what success he had in this attempt, be- 
cause the book which he wrote on the subject 
is not now extant. It is, however, very much 
commended by the famous Egarizio Dante, and 
upon the principles of Borgo, Albert Direr 
constructed a machine by which he could trace 
the perspective appearance ofobjects. Balthazar 
Perussi studied the writings of Borgo and en- 
deavoured to make them moreintelligible; tohim 
we owe the discovery of points of distance, to 
which all lines that make an angle of 45 degrees 
with the ground line are drawn. A little time 
after, Guido Ubaldi, another Italian, found that 
all lines that are parallel to one another, if they 
be inclined to the ground line, converge to some 
point in the horizontal line, and that through 
this point also a line drawn from the eye 
parallel to them will pass. These principles 
put together enabled him to make out a pretty 
complete theory of perspective. 


In the centre of a garden at Worthing is a 
venerable tree with very little life in it, bearing 
the legend, “A Relic: this fig tree was planted 
800 years ago by Thomas a Beckett.” 
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SPECIAL PATENT LIST. 


Prepared for THE BuILpERS’ JOURNAL by Mr. 

. G. Lorrain, M.Inst.E.E., M.I.Mech.E., 

Chartered Patent Agent, Norfolk House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


APPLICATIONS. 
Applications for Letters Patent have been filed as follows :— 


16th September. 

W. Allen. Roof glazing. 

G. Chisholm, Junr. Stench and other traps for fluid 
substances, 

M. Sibbring. Window-sash fasteners. 

H. Stanton. Fire-resisting floors. 

J. I. Lupton. Stable drainage. 

17th September. 

F.W. Willett. Embossed non-metallic window-plates. 

E. H. Shorland. Ventilators. 

J. Neukirchen and J. Wassenberg. Device for open- 
ing doors and giving notice of such opening. 

The Beaton and Bradley Co., United States. Floor 
and ceiling plates. 

W. J. Reynolds. Casement and similar stays. 

W. Madans. Tiled lath for tiled roofing. 

18th September. 
F, A. Mager, U. S. Apparatus for heating buildings. 
19th September. 
Cistern. 

Window frame fastener. 

A. Bodley. Machinery for making perforated bricks 

20th September. 

A. O'Connell. Removable top-roller bolt. ; 

E. M. Farrell. Apparatus for use in connection with 
sinks for facilitating the washing and draining of 
crockery. . 

J. H. Meikle and J. H. Meikle, Junr. The applica- 
tion of quick-setting materials such as cement to 
surfaces. 

J. Preston. Sash window fittings. 

R. Hansom, Heating buildings. 

T. Blackwell. Window sashes. 

21st September. 

D. A. Murdoch. Brick making machinery. 

B. Wright. Apparatus for securing and releasing 
doors of hoists and for holding them open. 

C. G. Rodeck. Floating building, being of change- 
able basis. 


ABSTRACTS OF NEW INVENTIONS. 


Specifications of the following applications, abstracts of 
which are given, have been published, and copies may be 
obtained at the price of 1s. each, post free, on application to 
the above address. These patent applications are still open 
to opposition (see section 6 of the “ Patentees’ Handbook,” 
cited below). Persons interested in opposing the grant of 
Letters Patent on any of these applications must take the 
necessary steps on or before the 4-h November, 1895, 


17,216 
17,218 


17,220 
17,227 
17,235 
17,300 
17,304 
175311 
175340 


17,359 
17,360 


I 7,421 


H. E. Evans. 
T. Wilson, 


175455 
17,458 
17,463 


17,542 
175554 


17,558 


17,559 
17,565 
17,588 


17,628 
17,646 


17,652 


‘(IMPROVEMENTS IN TRAPS AND SIPHONS ” 

By J. Merrill, Sheffield. No. 14.419, dated 27th July, 
1894. No abstract could do justice to this specification. The 
inventor describes his invention thus “to cause a trap or 
siphon to run full bore the water must rise to a height equal 
to the diameter, In order to obtain a full bore flow without 
the water rising the full diameter, I widen out the trap or 
siphon atthe bend.” There is oneclaim which is as follows : 
“a trap or siphon widened at its bend so that full bore flow 
can be obtained without the water rising a height equal to the 
diameter.” 


“IMPROVEMENTS IN GREENHOUSES AND OTHER 
HorRTICULTURAL STRUCTURES.” 


By T. Main, Dumbuck, Dumbarton. No. 14,730, dated 1st 
August, 1894. This invention is a development of the im- 
provements in greenhouses and like horticultural structures 
described in the Specifications of Letters Patent, Nos. 19,511 
of 1891 and 20,179 of 1893, and it has for its object to render 
such structures portable or easily removable either in whole 
or in part with or without the heating apparatus, boilers or 
pipes. The specification is not one which lends itself easily 
to abstraction as the details are very numerous. There are 
17 figures and three claims. 


‘“ IMPROVEMENTS IN VENTILATING APPARATUS.” 


By W. J. Thomas, Denmark Hill, London. No. 18,384, 
dated 28th September, 1894. A somewhat elaborated cowl is 
described and illustrated in the specification but the invention 
as claimed appears to be for the use of aluminium as a 
material for ventilating flaps of the kind usually made of 
mica. There is one claim. 


‘‘ IMPROVEMENTS IN Domestic HEATING APPARATUS,” 


By R. N. Oakman, Mass., U.S.A. No. 18,592, dated 15th 
October, 1894. The object of the invention is to provide for 
creating a suitable draught, and the circulation of hot gaseous 
products in the heater, and also for effectively utilising both 
the sensible and the latent heat of the burning gas (1) by 
maintaining a high column of burning gas in a combustion 
chamber, and a vertical flue forming a continuation of such 
chamber ; and (2) by causing condensation and a con- 
tinuously increasing gravity of the products of combustion, as 
they descend through tubes or flues in the heating chamber, 
in opposition to the inflowing and rising currents of air to be 
heated. The heat is abstracted from the descending and 
ouiflowing hot products by the ascending and inflowing cold 
air, so that the large percentage of moisture contained in the 
hot products is condensed, and the latent heat utilised within 
the furnace, instead of escaping to a chimney as heretofore, 
in order to create a draught there. The products of com- 
bustion, which are not condensed, within the heater, are 
passed directly to the outer air, without the use of a stack or 
chimney. There are seven claims. 


“IMPROVEMENTS IN OR RELATING TO'THE VENTILATION 
OF SEWERS.” 

By J. T. Biggs, Leicester. No. 19,773, dated 17th October, 
1894. In this specification a water spray is used in the venti- 
lation shafts or chambers. ‘Lhere are five claims, but their 
patentable novelty is not apparent, 


“ IMPROVEMENTS IN BoLTs AND FAsTENINGS FOR 
WINDOWS AND OTHER PURPOSES,” 


By F.R. M. Phelps and The Simplex Window Fitting 
Company, Limited, Birmingham. No. 20,372, dated 24th 


October, 1894. In this fastening a bolt of peculiar shape is 
forced outwards bya spring. To the tail of the bolt is articu- 
lated an L-shaped lever, one arm of whi-h serves to withdraw 
the bolt, whilst the other acts as a detent by being pressed 
against a part of the frame or box by the spring before 
mentioned. When the lever is so moved by hand as to dis- 
engage the detent, the spring forces the bolt outwards to lock 
the sashes, &c. There are two claims. 


“T)PROVEMENTS IN OR RELATING TO FirREPRooF Doors, 
SCREENS, AND PARTITIONS FOR BUILDINGS AND OTHER 
STRUCTURES.” 


By G. F. Bowman, Leeds. No. 20,869, dated 31st October, 
1894. This invention relates to fireproof doors and partitions 
of the “cased” type which has proved so successful in 
America. The doors or partitions consist of a frame con- 
taining slag wool or other non-conducting filling. with layers 
of wood on each side arranged so that the grain of each layer 
runs in a direction opposite to that of the contiguous layers, 
the whole being sheathed with metal sheeting. There is one 
claim, 


“IMPROVEMENTS IN APPARATUS FOR HEATING AND VENTI- 
LATING, MORE ESPECIALLY INTENDED FOR USE IN CREATING 
CURRENTS FOR THE VENTILATION OF SEWERS AND Dis- 
INFECTING Fout AIR AND GASES ISSUING THEREFROM.” 


By S. Holman, London. No. 20,881, dated 31st October, 
1894. This invention relates to that type in which a furnace 
is maintained in the ventilat ng shaft, the principal object 
being to obviate the liability of explosions due to the leakage 
of town gas into the sewers. There are five claims. 


“IMPROVEMENTS IN WaTER HEATING AND CIRCULATING 
APPARATUS FOR DoMESTIC FIREPLACES.” 


By S. Naylor, Leeds. In one form of this invention the 
boiler consists of a cast iron block with a water space or 
passage of suitable form cored out in its interior. In a modi- 
fication a bent pipe is cast in the said block. There are 
three claims. - 


‘The Patentees’ Handbook” by J. G. Lorrain, M.Inst.E.E. 
M.1.Mech.E., Chartered Patent Agent, gives full information 
and advice to intending Patentees. Sent post free on appli- 
cation to Mr. J. G. Lorrarn, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London, W. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part of the 
United Kingdom are Six SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE per 
annum by half-yearly or annual prepayments. 


Editorial. 


Tue Epiror wili be glad to read any suitable matter 
submitted to him, and will return all MSS. when stamps 
are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post on 
Saturday morning to ensure its treatment in the current 
issue, 


Advertising. 


SITUATIONS WANTED, SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNER- 
SHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, Eighteenpence. 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayment in the above Advertisements is absolutely 
NECESSAYY. 
Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Advertise- 
ments. 
Prices on application. : 
Small Advertisements for current week’s issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive. 


VOLUME ONE. 


Volume One of THe Burupers’ Journat, elegantly 
bound in Irish Linen Cloth boards, con- 
taining the first twenty-six numbers complete, 
with index, can now be obtained, 


Price 5/= nett. 


Cases for binding Volume One may also be 
obtained, price 2/9 post free. 


Applications for bound Volumes, or for Cases 
should be addressed : 


Publisher, 
The Builders’ Journal, 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


TuHE Edinburgh Town Council is considering 
plans of atraffic Bridge across the railway from 
Jeffrey Street to the Low Calton, for which it 
is proposed to ask the approval of the North 
British Railway Company. 

KINGSBRIDGE District Council recently 
passed plans for addition to the Vicarage on 
condition that the premises should be connected 
with the main sewer, and put in a sanitary 
condition. Mr. Rowell, the Architect, wishes 
to know upon what authority those conditions 
were imposed. The Chairman assured the 
Council that it had the power to impose con- 
ditions, and it was agreed to insist on their 
observance. 


KEYSTONES. 


A Bust of the late Prof. Minto will shortly be 
presented, on behalf of the subscribers, to the 
University of Aberdeen. It is intended, of 
course, for Marischal College. 

AFTER undergoing very extensive alterations, 
including re-pewing and the introduction of the 
electric light, Donegal Street Independent 
Church was re-opened last week. 

Tue Littlehampton Gas Company was re- 
cently fined £20 and costs for supplying gas of 
insufficient power. This is the third time the 
Company has been prosecuted for the same 
thing. 

Tue Mayor of Brighton on Wednesday laid 
the Foundation Stone of a Technical Institute, 
which is to be erected at Brighton at a cost of 
£26,000. The Brighton Corporation is now 
training in technical knowledge 1,100 scholars 
in various Schools in the town. 

LocuEE Baths are now in a fair way towards 
completion. The mason work is finished, and 
the contractor for the joiner work expects to 
bring his contract to an end in the course of a 
week or two. The plumbers and engineers are 
also busy with their parts of the work. 

A METEOROLOGICAL Observatory has been 
opened on the summit of the Brocken, the 
highest Mountain in the Harz range. The 
object of the station will be the observation of 
the southern border of barometrical depressions, 
as the Ben Nevis Observatory is of the northern. 

One of the little historic banks of London— 
Praed’s, of Fleet Street—has closed its doors, 
the partners with whom it amalgamated having 
removed to larger premises. It was the smallest 
bank within the City limits, and, like ‘‘ Rogers, 
Olding, and Co.,”’ nourished a poet. Mack- 
worth Praed was, in his way, almost as well 
known and admired as Samuel Rogers. 

A REMARKABLY simple ‘‘ paper ” pencil comes - 
from the United States. Instead of the lead 
being encased in a cedar stick it is wrapped in 
a case formed by numerous v.indings of a che- 
mically prepared paper, so that the finger nail 
being inserted under the top segment of paper 
it can be unwound, leaving the lead exposed for 
use. The great boon of the invention is that a 
knife or any other sharpening instrument is no 
longer necessary to make the pencil of service. 

In the Entrance Hall of the chief engineer’s 
office, at Derby, there may now be seen a bell 
which is closely connected with the history of 
the Midland. It hung in aconspicuous position 
at West Bridge Station, on the Leicester and 
Swannington Railway, from 1832 to 1893, and 
was used to signal the approach and departure 
of trains. It was only removed when the old 
station was rebuilt, after being in constant use 
for over 60 years. g 

DoppiNnGTon Cross, in the village of Dod- 
dington, near Wooler, occupies a unique position, 
for it stands on a site midway between a post 
office as primitive as you please, several 
thatched cottages occupying a hillside, and a 
series of cottages to the north. There wasa 
time when the Dod Well at this part hada 
natural fountain at the base of a prominent 
freestone rock. The freestone rock, however, 
was quarried away, near the end of last century, 
for building purposes, and the present Cross 
and Fountain were put up in 1846. 

WE understand that the Technical Educa- 
tion Committee of the Norwich Corporation 
has purchased, for three thousand guineas, the 
extensive premises adjoining the Free Library 
and the School of Art. The Committe has 
thus, the necessary buildings for a College for 
the city, where instruction in the Manual Arts, 
in the Fine Arts, the cultivation of the literary 
faculty, and the means of acquiring useful 
knowledge, can all be grouped together in one 
well recognised centre. 

In consequence of the great appreciation of 
Sir Charles Robinson's collection of jewellery 
and Art metal work in the recent Loan Exhibi- 
tion at Guildhall, that gentleman has allowed 
his exhibits to remain at the Art Gallery until 
after Christmas. To this collection there has 
now been added by him an interesting and 
valuable selection of sketches and studies by 
the early masters, including drawings by 
Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, Albert Direr, Hol- 
bein, and others. The exhibition is now open 
daily from ro a.m. till 4 p.m., and the admis- 
sion is free. : 
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Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN. — The Sailors’ Institute new 
buildings, which have been in course of erection 
for the past fifteen months, were recently 
opened by the Lord Provost. The entire 
building consists of three blocks, one with 
frontage to Mearns Street, another to James 
Street,andacentre block. The chief elevation, 
with principal entrances to the Home, is to 
Mearns Street. The style of this front is 
Renaissance. The ground floor consists of a 
row of eight granite piers dividing the plate- 
glass windows and forming the entrances. 
Above the cornice which surmounts these piers 
at each side is a fluted pilaster, and in the 
centre an overhanging bay window, while the 
intermediate spaces are occupied by three-light 
windows. This arrangement is carried up two 
floors, finished with frieze, cornice and parapet, 
and the bay window is surmounted by an 
ornamental gable, with three-light windows 
flanked by scrolls and finished bya shell cut in 
granite. The whole of the front is composed 
of nicely-dressed Kemnay granite. The chief 
features of the James Street elevation are a 
large overhanging oriel window, and the 
entrances to the Mission, Bank and Navigation 
School. The Architect was Mr. James Souttar, 
Union Street. 


BALLINDERRY, [RELAND.— Under the direction 
of Mr. E. W. Banks, the Parish Church has 
been re-roofed at a cost of £400, the contractor 
being Mr. Vernon, of Lisburn. A handsome 
railing and a new front gate have also been 
erected. 


BASINGSTOKE.—Representing the Annuncia- 
tion, a stained-glass window has been placed in 
the South Aisle of the Preston Candover 
Church, near Basingstoke, which has also been 
enriched with a second three-light window and 
with a Font-cover of wrought-iron work. The 
windows were designed and executed by 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler and Bayne, of Garrick 
Street, Covent Garden, and the Font-cover is 
by Messrs. Shrivell and Co., Castle Street, 
Long Acre. 


BEVERLEY.—The new Casual Wards and 
Porter’s Lodge to Beverley Workhouse, which 
are just finished, have been designed in a 
similar style to the new Infirmary completed 
last year, and are erected on a site adjoining 
the Workhouse. The principal elevation faces 
Union Road and comprises the Porter's Lodge 
with the Female Receiving Room and Wards 
behind and Male Wards to the right, between 
which and the Porter’s Lodge is the Entrance 
Archway (over the main road tothe Workhouse). 
This Archway has stone pilasters, caps,and archi- 
trave, and is finished with a circular pediment. 
The gates are of wrought iron of an ornamental 
character. Accommodation is provided for 
41 vagrants, they consist of an Associated Ward 
affording sleeping accommodation for 20 males. 
On the female side is an Associated Ward for 
eight females and Sleeping Cells forfour. There 
are also Receiving Rooms, Bath Rooms and 
Drying. Rooms. The ad ninistrative Depart- 
ment which consists of the Porter’s Lodge and 
Office and the Female Attendant’s Room, is to 
the left of the Entrance Gates. The premises 
are heated throughout with Perkins’ high 
pressure heating apparatus. The Architects 
are Messrs. Hawe and Foley, and the con- 
tractor Mr. J. R. Foley, all of Beverley. 


BrrRMINGHAM.—The Acocks Green Congre- 
gational Church and Schools were reopened 
last week. The Church has been considerably 
altered and enlarged, chiefly by the addition of 
Chancel and Transepts, Organ Chamber, &c.; 
the seats being also re-arranged, and about 
150 new sittings provided. New Choir Stalls 
have been placed in the North Transept, and a 
Pulpit of oak in the Chancel. The heating and 
lighting have been considerably improved, the 
Organ thoroughly overhauled and enlarged. 
Adjoining the Church, new Schools, Lecture 
Hall, and other buildings have been erected, 
the whole (including the Church) executed in 
buff bricks with Bath stone dressings, in the 
simple, chaste style of Early English Archi- 
tecture. Mr. William Hale, F.R.I.B.A., is the 
Architect, and Mr. E. J. Charles, Thelsford 


Works, Moseley, the builder, who also executed 
both Pulpit and Choir Stalls. The entire cost 
is about £3,100. 


BootLte.—The new Presbyterian Church of 
England, now in course of erection in Peel 
Road, when completed, will accommodate 600. 
The principal entrance will be from Peel Road, 
leading into a spacious. Vestibule. Other 
entrances are provided at the north-end of the 
Church. The style of the building is of the 
later Fourteenth Century Gothic, freely treated, 
one of the points of the design being the use of 
rich tracery windows in terra-cotta. A con- 
tract of £3,547 has been entered into with 
Messrs. Raffle and Campbell, builders, Shaw 
Street, Liverpool, for the whole of the work, 
the Architects being Messrs. Woolfall and 
Eccles, of Liverpool. 


BRAMLEY.—For the purpose of erecting the 
proposed John Keenan Memorial Schools, Sir 
Francis Sharp Powell, M.P., has consented to 
sell to the vicar and churchwardens of Bramley 
St. Peters a triangular plot of land at Bramley 
Town End, containing about 2,000 square 
yards. Mr. J. P. Kaye, Architect, of Bramley 
and Leeds, has prepared plans of the Schools, 
which have been provisionally approved by the 
Education Department, and which will come 
before the Leeds School Board at its next 
meeting. The Schools are intended to accom- 
modate about 260 infants and junior scholars. 
The estimated cost of the Schools is about 
£2,000. 


CaLton.—The formal opening of St. James’ 
Public School took place recently. The ground 
upon which the new School has been erected 
is open on three sides—namely, Kirk Street, 
Green Street, and Thomson’s Lane. The 
building is designed in a bold Classic style, and 
is flanked on either side by a Wing in which are 
placed Teachers’ Rooms and Lavatories. The 
boys’ and girls’ entrances are also placed in 
these Wings. The infants’ entrance is at the 
back, entering from the girls’ playground. The 
School is three storys in height, and intended 
to accommodate about 1,400 scholars, of whom 
about 5o0o0are infants, who are accommodated on 
the ground floor. The Class Roomsare 14 ft. from 
floors to ceilings, well lit, and lined with wood 
to a height of about five feet. The Janitor’s 
House is placed at the corner of Green Street 
and Thomson’s Lane, and is built out to the 
line of the street. The cost of site and building 
was about £28,000. 


CarpiFF.—The Foundation Stone of a new 
Wesleyan Chapel, to meet the needs of the fast- 
increasing industrial population of Splotlands 
and the East Moors district, has been laid. 
The new Chapel will occupy a site, leased from 
Lord Tredegar, at the corner of Splot Road 
and Burnaby Street. It was commenced about 
three months ago, and is expected to be com- 
pleted in twelve months, the total cost being 
about £4,500. The Chapel is being erected 
from designs furnished by Messrs. Habershon 
and Fawckner, while the contractor is Mr. 
Henry Davies, of Canton. 


DarRLINGTON.—For the proposed new Tech- 
nical Institute the amount of the contracts 
for building is £9,328, some hundreds below 
the Architect’s estimate. The tenders have 
been secured by Darlington tradesmen. The 
Architect, Clerk of Works, and Quantity Sur- 
veyor receive £560; the furnishing will be 
£801 tos. ; the electric light, £631; altogether, 
£1,993; and the tenders for the building, 
£9,328, bring the total to £11,321. 


DERBYSHIRE.—As recommended by the 
Derbyshire County Council, it has been decided 
as absolutely necessary to erect an Isolation 
Hospital for the High Peak District. Ata recent 
meeting it was explained that the proposed 
site of the Hospital was at Chinley, which was 
considered to be a very central site. The pro- 
bable cost of a fifteen-bedded Hospital would be 
£3,400, towards which the County Council 
promised to contribute £520, the share of cost 
of construction being as follows :—Chapel-en- 
le-Frith, £1,468; Hayfield, £414; New Mills, 
£698; Fairfield, £220. The cost of main- 
tenance would also be in proportion to the 
population, 


HARBORNE.—For the enlargement of the 
Parish Church two schemes have been fully 
considered—namely, what was known as 
‘The Chancel scheme” and ‘‘ The open Nave 
and Transept scheme.”’ To carry out the first 
proposal, which has been adopted, the expendi- 
ture is estimated at £1,400. The Architect is 
Mr. Heaton. 


HELENSBURGH.—The new Infirmary at 
Helensburgh for non-infectious cases consists 
of a Central Pavilion of two stories, with high 
pitched roof, flanked by two octagonal oriels 
with bell-shaped roof. The Main Wards, male 
and female, of one story, run east and west; 
each contains six beds, and adjacent to the 
Main Wards are two Private Wards, each for 
two beds ; while two front roomsareof sufficient 
size as to be available for Private Wards should 
the need arise. The Mortuary occupies an 
isolated block, while the Disinfecting Chamber 
is entirely shut off, and entered from the 
outside only. The front elevation shows an 
arrangement of red and white freestone; the 
roofs are covered with green slates, finished with 
red tile ridges. Mr. Leiper, A.R.S.A., was the 
Architect, and the cost has amounted to about 


£5,000. 


LANNER.—For the alterations and additions 
to the Board Schools, the tenders of Messrs. 
A. Nicholls and Son in £456 for masonry, and 
Messrs. W. and C. Hodge in £304 for carpentry, 
have been accepted. There were eight tenders 
in all. Mr. Sampson Hill, of Redruth, is the 
Architect. 


LivERPOOL.—Messrs. Paterson and Son’s 
tender has been accepted for the new Congre- 
gational Church, and Messrs. Hay, the Archi- 
tects, have been instructed to make arrange- 
ments for the commencement of the work. The 
Church is planned to accommodate about five 
hundred worshippers, and will consist of Nave 
and Transepts, with apsidal east end, contain- 
ing Vestries and Organ Chamber, opening out 
with large arch into the body, the whole ter- 
minating at the west end in a handsome Spire, 
which will form a conspicuous object as seen 
from Smithdown Road. The amount ot the 
accepted tender is £3,097. 


Lonpon.—A handsome block of Residential 
Flats are in course of erection at the corner of 
Luxembourg Gardens, Brook Green, Hammer- 
smith, W., to be called ‘‘Queen’s Mansions.” 
The building is fireproof, each flat being self- 
contained with service lifts, mosaic floors to 
Halls and Corridors, and the outlook is upon 
the ornamental gardens. The top story is 
planned for Bachelors’ Suites and Studios, with 
uninterrupted north light. The Architects are 
Messrs. Fryer and Bath, Queen Anne’s Man- 
sions, Westminster, S.W., and Richmond, 
under whose direction the buildings are being 
erected at a cost of over £10,000. 


Mains. —Built in 1800, the new Parish 
Church of Mains and Strathmartine replaced 
a very ancient edifice, which was in a ruinous 
condition, and stood near the old Church Yard. 
Until recently the structure remained practi- 
cally as it left the hands of the workmen 95 
years ago. The seats were high-backed and 
uncomfortable, and many of them had become 
unsafe. Externally the building has been 
rehewn and pointed with cement. Neat Porches 
have been added at both doors, andacommodious 
Session House has been built on the west 
gable. Internally, the work of renovation has 
been most thorough. The whole Church has 
been reseated with modern seats of pitch pine. 
The walls have been lathed and plastered. 
The earthen floor has been excavated, and a 
wooden floor put in. Ventilation has been 
inserted in the roof, and the area is heated on 
the low pressure system with 3-in. pipes. A 
new Pulpit has been built on the south wall. 
The only part remaining of the interior is the 
front of the Gallery, which has been painted 
and decorated. The Architect was Mr. Alex~ 
ander Johnston, Dundee; and the contractors 
were:—Builders, Messrs. A and T. Craig: 
joiners, Messrs. Charles Smith and Son; 
plumber, Mr. David Brown; plasterer, Mr. 
James Laburn; slaters, Messrs. Ramsay and 
Reid ; ironwork, Mr. Peter F. Marshall; heat- 
ing, Mr. David Key; painters, Messrs, Brown 
and Gow. 
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MaNcuEsTER.—The Foundation Stone of the 
Rational Association’s new Offices in Bridge 
Street will be laid on the 15th of the present 
month—the date of the Board meeting, when 
members of the Committee of Management will 
be assembled in Manchester in connection with 
the business of the Association. The new 
Offices of the Rational promise to be the most 
complete of any of the Affiliated Orders. The 
contract for the buildings amounts to £11,590. 


Newport (I. or W.).—At arecent Committee 
meeting of the Newport School Board it was 
resolved to accept Mr. E. A. Swane’s plans for 
the new Girls’ School, to accommodate some 250, 
proposed to be erected on the Board’s land 
adjoining the Barton Boys’ School, which wiil 
be enlarged so as to provide accommodation for 
about 40 additional boys. 


NottinGHAm.—The new Roman Catholic 
Schools are to be built of brick and stone, and 
the Architect is Mr. James Hart, of Corby, 
Grantham. The premises, when completed, 
will front Northville Street and Westville Street, 
and without any extravagant attempt at elabo- 
rate ornamentation, they will be found to 
present a most satisfactory appearance. There 
is to be one long room and an Infants’ Room, 
Cloak Room, and all the other adjuncts insisted 
upon by the Education Department. 

PooLe.—Two additional stained glass win- 
dows have been inserted in the south side of 
the Chancel of St. Mary’s Church, Longfleet. 
The designs, which were carried out by Messrs. 
Cakebread, Robey and Co., Stoke Newington, 
London, represent ‘‘The Good Shepherd,’’ 
“ The Light of the World,’’ and St. Timothy. 
The whole of the windows now erected in St. 
Mary's, we understand, have been designed 
and executed by the same firm. 


PoNTyYPRIDD.—The Fountain, the gift of Mr. 
Alfred Thomas, stands on a suitable site in 
Pennel Square, presented for the purpose by the 
District Council. The design was thrown open 
to competition, and the one sent in by Mr. 
Charles B. Fowler, Architect, of High Street, 
Cardiff, was selected. The structure is ‘‘early” 
in character, and so designed as to admit of 
the introduction of ancient British ornament 
from the Crosses of Glamorganshire, examples 
of which may be found at Llantwit, Margam, 
Coychurch, Llandough, Llandaff (Bishop's 
Palace Garden}, and also at Penally in Pem- 
brokeshire. The canopy is of one stone, 
supported on four square angle shafts, which 
rest on a square battered base and angle 
pilasters. The base rises on twomoulded steps 
of quatrefoil outline. The four bowls with 
centre block are also cut out of one stone. 
Goats’ heads are carved on the lower angles of 
the canopy, and the ornament varies throughout 
on the different faces. The structure is capped 
with a design of the Arms of Wales in ham- 
mered copper, adopted from the Dragon of 
Cymru, supporting the Cross of Cadwaladr, 
and surmounted by a lamp with a dove on top. 
The design throughout is symbolical of ancient 
Druidism. The two dragons—one golden and 
the other red—were symbols used by the 
Druids. 


RicHMOND.—The new Secondary Schools 
and Technical Institute at Richmond, S.W. 
(the Foundation Stone of which was recently 
laid by the Duke of Cambridge), is now making 
great progress. The fireproof floors are on 
Messrs. Homan and Rodgers’ system. The 
Architects are Messrs. Fryer and Bath, of 
Westminster and Richmond, whose design was 
selected in public competition, and the Builder 
is Mr. J. W. Brooking, of Richmond. 


SHEPSHED.—Foundation Stones for the new 
School Rooms in connection with the Bilton 
Street Baptist Chapel have been laid. The 
building will be capable of accommodating 
some hundreds of scholars. Mr. W. T. Hamp- 
ton, Architect, of Coalville, designed the build- 
ing which will cost something like £450. 
Messrs. Atkin, with Mr. J. Webster, are the 
builders. 


SouTHPORT.—A new Infirmary was opened 
here recently. The new institution, of which 
Mr. C. Sydney Ingham, Southport and Man- 


chester, was the Architect, will rank as one of 
the best arranged and most fully equipped in 
the country There is accommodation for 24 
males, 24 females, and 12 children, the three 
Wards being so arranged, with the Administra- 
tive Block in the centre, that they will be within 
reach of the sunshine all day long. Future 
extensions may be made with trifling alterations 
to the present structure. The land, about five 
acres in extent, has been given by the bene- 
ficiaries of the Scarisbrick estate, and the total 
cost of the building and its equipment has been 


£25,000. 


Wavesspy.—A new Wesleyan Chapel has 
recently been erected at Walesby. Mr. T. 
Wilson, East Markham, Tuxford, was the con- 
tractor, the cost being about £500. 


WarRINGTON.—Parr Hall, which was opened 
recently, is the gift of Mr. J. Charlton Parr to 
the Corporation of Warrington. The following 
details will be of interest :—Parr Hall stands 
on the south side of Palmyra Square, nearly 
adjoining the Gymnasium. It is 108 ft. by 
644 ft. inside, exclusive of an Organ Chamber 
30 ft. by 16 ft. The body of the Hall on the 
ground floor is 96 ft. by 484 ft. Fronting the 
street is an Entrance Hall, with ladies’ Cloak 
Room, ladies’ Retiring Room, and Lavatory 
accommodation at one end. At the other end, 
gentlemen’s Cloak Room, with Lavatory accom- 
modation. On the Gallery floor at the west 
end there is a Front and Back Gallery. The 
Side Galleries, covering the corridors on the 
ground floor, project only over the body of the 
Hall about five feet. Entrance to the Gallery 
is obtained at the west end by a stone staircase 
with steps 64 feet wide. The Gallery has three 
exit doors, and from the ground floor there are 
eight means of exit. The platform has a width 
of 7 feet, with a rising tier of steps behind for 
the accommodation of the choir. The Organ 
Chamber is immediately behind it, and on the 
Gallery level there is a Retiring Room for lady 
choristers, with Lavatory accommodation in 
addition. Comfortably seated, the Hall will 
accommodate about 1,500 people. The building 
has been designed by Mr. William Owen, of 
Cairo Street Chambers, and the contract has 
been carried out by Mr. R. W. Collin. The 
painting has been executed by Messrs. Hesketh 
and Sons; the heating is by John King, Ltd., 
of Liverpool; and the gaslighting by Messrs. 
Stott and Co., of Liverpool; the piping having 
been laid by the Warrington Corporation. 


WIRKSWORTH.—The set of Choir Stalls, 
designed by Sir Arthur Blomfield, and the 
handiwork of Messrs. Thompson and Sons, of 
Peterborough, presented to Wirksworth Parish 
Church, and the handsome new Pulpit, were 
dedicated on Friday. The latter is the work 
of the same Architect and the same firm of 
woodcarvers, and has cost over £200. 


Tue new Railway round Etna, about sixty- 
two miles in length, was formally opened for 
traffic recently, in the presence of the local 
authorities and a large number of the general 
public. Crowds collected at all the stations to 
cheer the first train as it passed through. 

A PUBLIC appeal is to be made by the Bideford 
Town Council in aid of the School of Art. It 
appears that when it was decided to build suit- 
able accommodation for the classes, it was 
understood that the funds to buy furniture and 
apparatus should be raised in this manner. 

At the Cardiff Fine Arts, Industrial, and 
Maritime Exhibition, an artistic fac-simile of 
‘Old Cardiff’’ is to be erected; there will 
also be a lake and canal with necessary stage 
and scenic effect ; and a cycle track and amphi- 
theatre, pyramidal railway, astreet ofall nations, 
a Welsh fair, an Indian bazaar, and a captive 
balloon. 

HALLFIELD Baptist CHAPEL has been re- 
opened after having been extensively renovated 
at a cost of £450. Coloured glass windows 
have been substituted throughout the Chapel 
for the old ones, and a new ceiling of wood has 
been constructed, while both Chapeland School 
have been redecorated. 

THE illustrated catalogue of the Booth 
Museum, Brighton, will contain original notes by 
the late Mr. Booth, and an account of his work 
in building up the Museum, also full descrip- 
tions of the additional cases in the collection. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


The Society of Antiquaries of New= 
castle-on=Tyne.—Theusual monthly meeting 
of the Society was held in the Library of the 
Castle, Newcastle, on Wednesday, the 25th 
September, Mr. John Philipson being in the 
chair. The chairman said that the proceedings 
that evening must necessarily be of a subdued 
character, seeing that they had recently suffered 
the loss of two of their most useful members, 
Mr. W. Woodman and Mr. N. G. Clayton. 
Mr. R_ O. Heslop gave a short verbal descrip- 
tion of a visit Mr. Irving and himself had made 
to the Roman Camp at Birrens, near Ecclefe- 
chan, and that a fine Roman Altar had been 
unearthed which he said bore the inscription : 
—piscip | AvG | coH U. | TVNGR MEO [or Q] 
cL. It has on one side the dish with a long 
handle (pfatera) and on the other the knife and 
axe. 


Institute of Junior Engineers.— The 
fourteenth sessional general meeting of the 
Institution of Junior Engineers was held on 
Friday night, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
Mr. Henry J. Young, chairman, presiding. The 
Council in its report stated that during the year 
there had been an addition of fifty-six names to 
the class of ‘‘member,’’ including, however, 
seventeen transferences from the class of 
‘‘associate.”’ The diminution in the number of 
associates was accounted for chiefly. by these 
transferences, which were duly made in accord- 
ance with a resolution passed at the last annual 
meeting. The total number of members and 
associates at the present time was 418 against 
373 last year, an increase of 12°1 per cent , as 
against 133 per cent. for the previous year. 
To the list of Vice-presidents had been added 
the name of Lord Kelvin, and among the hon. 
members elected were Mr. Hiram Stevens 
Maxim and Mr. T. E. Gatehouse. The position 
of President had been accepted by Mr. Archi- 
bald Denny, M'I.N.A,, of Dumbarton, who 
would in November inaugurate the new session 
by the delivery of an address. 


The Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ 
Society visited the new and old Works of the 
East London Water Co., at Walthamstow, on 
Tuesday last. The existing Reservoirs belong- 
ing to the Company cover an area of 220 acres, 
and the line of shore is ten miles in length. 
The new Works of the Company consist of: 
1. The construction of two large Reservoirs. 
2. The raising of the old Race-Course Re- 
servoir g feet in height, so as to enable the 
depth of the water to be increased to 20 feet ; 
the water area will then equal 65 acres. 3. 
The construction of a new road; and 4. The 
construction of Filter Beds and high service 
covered Reservoirs. The two new Reservoirs 
are being constructed by Messrs. John Aird 


and Sons, the water area of which will equal | 


80 acres; the depth of water in these Reservoirs 
will be about 20 feet. The Reservoirs will be 
connected with one another by means of tunnels, 
and the flow of water between them will be 
regulated by valves. 
Race-Course Reservoir are being carried out 
by Messrs. Kirk and Randall, and this latter 
work will be completed in about a month’s 
time, the contractors executing the work two 
months under their contract time. There are 
three Filter Beds at this station, also a deep 
Well in the chalk, the water from which is 
lifted by a Differential Pumping Engine. A 
new Triple Expansion Pumping Engine, and 
new Centrifugal Pump and Engine will be 
erected here, the latter pump being capable of 
lifting 50,000,c00 gallons a day. Other works 
are designed and will be carried out as early 
as possible. 


Tue Harrogate Town Council has decided 
to borrow £23,500 for works and plant for the 
electric light installation in the town and £1,500 
for street lighting. 

To seat 500 persons a new Congregational 
Church is about to be erected for the Hartington 
Road Congregation, Liverpool, at a cost of 
£3,097. 

WitTH regard to the question of cold storage 
for Hull, the erection of buildings on a piece of 
ground belonging to the Corporation near the 
Alexandra Dock is suggested at an estimated 
cost of £40,000 to £50,000, including the roads 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 
Date of From Whom Forms of Tender 
Delivery, Work to be Executed. From Whom. can be obtained. 
- | as = se ee es ea 
Oct. 10 | Quay Wall, Poole Town Council H. | Salter Dickinson, Fish-street, 
| ome. 
he. Weed Floors, ‘Valley Mills, Sowerby —— Horsefall and Williams, 15, George- 
Bridge Eas a ay ae street, Halifax. 
’ tr | Conveniences, Folkestone Corporation John White, Boro’ Engineer, Dover- 
| road, Folkestone. 
Ir Rebuilding Coal Store, Porth, Ystrad Gas and Water A. R. Cawley, Gas and Water 
Wales.. aS af Ba aa Company wi a Offices, Pentre, R.S.O. re 
I Repairs, Artisans’ Dwellings, Commissioner of Sewers H. Montague Bates, Clerk, Guild- 
London F ; 50 Ang halk Cz 
12 | Paving, Barnet Barnet Urban District 
Council .. et) ar H. W. Poole, Clerk, Barnet 
12 | School, Llangynider 7 Llangynider School Bd, C. Dauncy, Tredegar 
yo) 2 | Road Works, Godalming .. —— Saml. Welman, Borough Surveyor, 
Church-street, Godalming 
Te Le Board Room and Offices, Work- Leigh Union E. Williams, Union Offices, Leigh, 
house, Leigh xe a oy Lancs. 
2 | Painting, Maden Baths, Bacup .. Corporation aia mS Robt. Hyde, Town Clerk, Bacup. 
12 ‘ Sewer Works, Budley, Salterton.. Urban District Council bes H. Pie ne! Moss _ Side, 
xmouth. 
ye ea Electric Lighting, Waverley Mar- City Council Thos. Hunter, Town Clerk, City 
ket, Edinburgh .. C 0 Chambers, Edinburgh. 
* 13 Parish Room, Woolhampton — Jeg. Newman Sandown, Isle of 
ight. 
ie 14 Extension of Sewers, Flimby, Cockermouth Rural J. B. Wilson, C.E., Cockermouth. 
Cockermouth oh ne aa District Council 
ce aah Painting, Market, Shrewsbury .. Market Committee W. Chapple Eddowes, Boro’ Survey 
Offices, The Squre, Shrewsbury. 
14 Brick Chimney Stack, Edinboro’., Gas Commission .. James M’G. Jack, Clerk, 25, Water- 
loo-place, Edingburgh. 
A 14 Shops and Dwelling Houses, -_- Mawson and Hudson, Architects, 2, 
Bradford... Se x sf Exchange-buildings, Bradford. 
yas Sewerage Extension, Llandudno a ge Urban Coun- ae Goee: Council Offices, Llan- 
cL oe . udno 
‘Sora Alterations, Tantarra-st. Schools, 
Walsall a Ae = se Walsall School Board .. A. Jeffries, Clerk, Walsall. 
Ate EE Repairs, School Board Offices, Leamington School Bd. Chas. J. Blaker, 3, Dormer-place, 
Leamington fe 0 Leamington Spa. 
15 Hospital, Cork aa Ve Be eeules 30, South Mall, 
u Cork. 
a aS Government Offices, Derby H.M. Board of Works.. Secretary, 12, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
‘i ES Mortuary, Yardley .. bd Yardley Burial Board .. A. H. Hamblin, 24, Temple-row, 
Birmingham. 
: 15 Wrought Iron Roof .. South Indian Railway Sir Geo. B. Bruce, 3, Victoria-street, 
Co., Ltd. aie He Westminster, S.W. om, 
eae Sewer Works, Brownhills (Staffs) Urban District Council J.. H. Shaw, Public Buildings, 
Brownhills 
a Res Asphalte Paving, Shoreditch, E.. Vestry H. Mansfield Robinson, Town Hall, 
E Old-street, E.C. 
Pek x6 Almshouses, Neath (Wales) Mr. Llewellyn .. G. E. Halliday, Architect, 14, High- 
street, Cardiff. 
16 School, Whitland, Carmarthen- Managers. . J. Griffiths Rees, Jntermediate 
shire .. as Ss 3 Ys School Offices, Whitland. 
a 1G Road Works, Cowbridge, Glam.. Glamorgan County T. Mansel Franklen, County Offices, 
Council . 2 A Westgate-street, Cardiff. 
- 16 Photographic House, Southamp- H.M. Board of Works.. R. 2 Prdige: Secretary, Office of 
ton us of ae an er Works. 
16 Paving Bricks, per 1,000, Middle- Urban DIstrict Council F. Butley Cooke, Clerke, Kinder- 
wich .. Pe ee se ce ton-street, Middlewich. 
eS Casual Wards, St. Pancras Guardians of the Poor .. A. A. Millward, Vestry Hall, Pan- 
cras-road, N.W. bs 
se Engine House and_ Alterations, Guardians of Stepney S. A. Lewis, Guardians’ Offices, 
Bromley-by-Bow, E. _.. ate Union .. Ap a Commercial-road East, E. 
er Fifteen houses, Pentre, Rhondda — Jacob Rees, Architect, Hillside, 
Pentre. 
ey 2 Post Office, Bromley, Kent H.M. Board of Works.. R. er ane Secretary, H.M. Office 
of Works. 
Ret a8 Bricks (20 millions) Lancashire .. Asylums Board .. a C. Hulton, County Offices, 
reston. 
Nov. 4 Completion Western Joint Asy- The Committee .. John Coates, The Asylum, Wells. 
lum, Cotford, Somerset .. Ao Somerset 
Dec. 1 Water Supply Works, Cuxhaven — Carl Euhn, Gemeindworstand, 
Cuxhaven. 
= Premises, Kirkby-in-Ashfield .. Co-operative Society, Frederick Ball and Lamb, 5, 
Tite. as if: ‘ Houndsgate, Nottingham. 
Houses and Shops, South London — E. Tomkins, Crofton-park, Brockley 
= Terrace, Fistral-avenue, Newquay — Silvanus Trevail, Truro. 
Additions to Villa, Orleton (near -— W. W. Robinson, ro, King-street, 
Ludlow) fe a ea a6 Hereford. 
— Residence, Ben Rhydding (Yorks) — Isitt, Adkin, and Hill, Prudential- 
buildings, Bradford. 
— Alterations, Bury (Lancs.).. — David Hardman, Architect, Silver- 
street, Bury. 
— Schoolroom, Dogsthorpe, near me J. G. Stallebras, Architect, North- 
Peterborough a0 oe street, Peterborough. 
= Warehouse, Halifax.. ——— A. G. Dalzell, 15, Commercial-street, 
Halifax. 
_ House, Peterborough _—— J. G. Stallebras, Architect, North 
| street, Peterborough. 
= Magazine, North Moor, Seaton — A.J. Brown and Co., 3, St. Nicholas- 
Delaval a5 ae nS Ae buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
= Alterations, Drill Hall, Ulverston — J. W. Grundy and Son, Architects, 
Brogden-street, Ulverston. 
—_ | Alterations, Schools, Ulverston . Trustees .. J. W. Grundy and Son, Architects, 
| Brogden-street, Ulverston. 
= | Painting, Institute, Hawarden —- J. Wilcock, Secretary, Hawarden 
} Institute. 
— Foundry, Derby Ley's Malleable Cast- E. R. Ridgway, Architect, Long 
ings Co... sg Eaton, near Nottingham. 
COMPETITIONS. 
Date 
Designs to Designs required. Amount of Premium. By whom Advertised. 
be sent in. 
Oct. 28 Extensions, Beverley Asylum B50, £25, 410 C. W. Hobson, Clerk, Newbegin, 
Beverley. 
nn 2: Artisans’ Dwellings .. £50... Daclinge Unwin Bros., Pilgrim- 
street, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
Nov. 9 Sewerage Scheme, Marlboro, #100 E. Llewellyn Gwillim, Town Clerk, 
Wilts .. ac ab of fo Marlborough, 
Dec.. 1 New Schools, Welshpool aS #2 Ee fe E. Jones. Solicitor, Welshpool. 
a 3 Modern Hotel, Weymouth, cost #200, 4100, 4,50 R. N. Howard, Municipal Offices, 
417,000, for the Corporation Weymouth. 
Jan I New Wards at Workhouse, Leeds #50, 425, 412 tos. J. King, Clerk to the Guardians, 
| “. East Parade, Leeds. 
_ Club House, Keighley — Sec., Keighley Cycling Club, Ltd., 
Keighley. 


In Sydney, New South Wales, there are 
ourteen miles of wood-paved streets, and these 
streets, after nearly eleven years’ constant use, 
show no signs of deterioration or decay, and it 
is confidently believed that they will last from 
twelve to fifteen years longer without further 
expense. The total cost of taking up the blocks, 
cleaning them, sawing off the ends, bathing 
them in a non-absorbent solution, and replacing 
them with closed joints and top dressing, is 
little more than 2s. per square yard. 

Barrack Park, Dundee, has been opened as 
a public pleasure ground. The park has cost 
considerably over £30,000, 


In laying out the new Barrack Park, in 
Dundee, a considerable amount of excavation 
had to be undertaken, and in the course of the 
operations, a spoon, beautifully chased, and a 
number of old coins were found. Amongst the 
coins were an Edward I. penny piece, dated 
1272, a James V1. twopence piece, dated 1614, 
and a Charles I. twopence piece, dated 1642. 
The coins will be placed in the Dundee Museum. 

Tue first loan of over £1,800 for the altera- 
tions at the Malton Workhouse, has been con- 
siderably overspent, and the work is not yet 
fully completed. About £760 is still required, 
and it has been decided to borrow that sum. 
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Trade and Craft. 


THE ‘' NIAGARA’’ PULVERIZER. 


As stated briefly in our last issue we have 
had the advantage of inspecting the Niagara 
Disintegrator, patented by Mr. Coward. The 
manufacture of this widely-useful invention has 
been taken over by Messrs. Easton, Anderson 
and Goolden, of Whitehall Place and Erith 
Ironworks. Through their courtesy, in com- 
pany with a large assemblage of representatives 
of the Engineering and Building Professions, 
and of the general Press, we were enabled to see 
the new Pulverizer in vigorous operation at the 
Erith Ironworks. The World-wide fame of this 
old established firm of engineers presumed the 
mechanical value and honest construction of 
any invention bearing their imprimatur. Not- 
withstanding this, experts might have been 
excused a certain timid scepticism as to the 
working value of the new Pulverizer. Attempts 
to produce a machine which should be able to 
deal with dry materials without ruinous wear- 
ana-tear had been common enough, but they 
had invariably proved to be more or less costly 
failures. One Mining Company had expended 
over £30,000 in futile trials of inventions with 
this object, and others could tell of no less 
disastrous experiences. Naturally enough, 
under such circumstances, there was an anxious 
curiosity as to the essentials of the new 
Pulverizer, which, in the opinion of Messrs. 
Easton and Anderson had differentiated it from 
its forerunners, and induced their opinion of 
its merits. This pardonable caution, however, 
has resolved itself into a general verdict that 
the ‘‘ Niagara” justifies its existence, by per- 
forming tasks little less stupendous than its 
name. Without describing technicalities of 
construction, we may summarise the special 
features of the new Pulverizer. It is simple in 
design. It is slowin revolution (35 per minute) 
As a consequence it needs but a small motive- 
power. It economises labour by having only 
one ‘‘feed’’ for the entire operation. It dis- 
cards the cumbersome screens generally used. 
It gives a uniformity of results previously un- 
attained. The‘ Niagara,’’ asa ‘‘ Dry-crusher,”’ 
is available in localities where water is scarce. 
In this, of course, it shares the claims of pre- 
vious patents; but it excels them in that the 
excessive wear and tear, which was their fatal 
defect, has been reduced to a minimum by the 
nature of its construction. As to the materials 
for which it is adapted, the new Disinte- 
grator may be fitly styled ‘‘omniverous.’’ 
It will pulverize granite or grind corn. 
It will crush gold quartz or tear up cork. 
To meet such manifold requirements, the 
‘‘Niagara’’ is made in ninesizes or styles, involv- 
ing a motive force of from three to eleven 
horse-power. The machines are adjustable 
for effecting various degrees of pulverization, 
and this with ease and quickness. Prices range 
from £50 to £500. That there has been a 
genuine need for such an invention is proved 
by the numerous experiments previously made; 
and that the engineering World considers the 
long-sought result to be attained at last, is 
evidenced by the stream of enquiries which is 
flowing to Messrs. Easton and Anderson from 
all parts of the English-speaking World. Mr. 
Coward is to be complimented upon the fruits 
of his genius; and the well-known makers 
upon the acquisition of a pulverizer which will, 
we feel persuaded, be extensively adopted. 
Messrs. Easton, Anderson and Goolden have 
got hold of a good thing, and they know it. 


THE BUILDING TRADES’ DISPUTE. 


Mr. W. Collison, secretary of the Free Labour 
Association, has stated that he received several 
applications from building firms in London for 
bricklayers and others. So far as possible, 
these had been supplied by the Association, and 
the latest reports to hand showed that unionists 
and non-unionists were working amicably to- 
gether: Onenquiry at the offices of the London 
Building Trades’ Federation, it was stated that 
the slight misunderstanding that had occurred 
at Mr. Astor’s residence in Carlton House 
Terrace had been settled without resorting to 
a strike. 
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TRADE AND CRAFT—Continued. 


EDINBURGH’S NEW WATER SUPPLY. 


The first sod of the works for providing 
Ebinburgh with an additional supply of water 
has been cut. The operations involved consist 
in the construction of a new line of Railway 
from the Caledonian system a little beyond 
Broughton to Tweedsmuir, at the site of the 
proposed new Reservoir. The Railway is being 
constructed for the purpose mainly of bringing 
to the scene of operations the necessary mate- 
rial for the formation of the Talla Reservoir. 
From that Reservoir pipes will be laid 36 inches 
in diameter, which will bring to Edinburgh 
and district 24 million gallons of water per day 
when the whole scheme is completed. The 
first instalment from the Talla is estimated at 
eight millions per day. The Talla Reservoir, 
which is to cover about 300 acres of land, will 
have a capacity of 2,700 million gallons of 
water. 


A NOVEL LOCOMOTIVE. 

A queer new type of locomotive is being con- 
structed at the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
according to an article in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. It is said to be the invention of 
Mr. W. J. Holman, of Minneapolis. The 
ordinary driving wheels, instead of resting on 
the railroad track, as usual, are mounted upon 
five friction wheels, three of which rest on the 
track, the other two resting upon them and 
carrying the driving wheel. The idea is that 
the usual weight of eight tons on the driving 
wheel is distributed to three points on the track, 
and instead of the sixteen tons on two drivers 
being carried at one time by a single tie, it is 
distributed over four ties. It is stated that the 
test of the new locomotive will be made as soon 
as it is finished on one of the roads near 
Philadelphia. 


BUILDING EXTENSION AT TORRINGTON. 


At Torrington a Company is to be formed 
for the erection of some good Villa Residences, 
with grounds adjoining, on the north side of 
Warren Lane. At a recent meeting it was 
resolved the shares be £5 each. Mr. Medland 
(Architect), produced plans and sketches of 
Villas proposed to be erected on Green Hills, a 
site between the Warren and Blenheim Villa, 
the residence of Major Mallet. It is thought 
probable this site, which will be leased for 
£6 Los. per acre (ground rent), will be adopted. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE ILLUMINATING POWER 
OF GAS. 


We should like to have more particulars of 
the invention of M. Denayrouze, which is said 
to increase the illuminating power of gas fifteen 
times. In his lamp, M. Denayrouze employs a 
spherical-shaped metallic body, and a mantle 
capable of being raised to incandescence. In 
the body of the lamp.is fixed a tiny motor, 
which works a ventilator, and. which receives 
current from a couple of small‘accumulators. 
The electrical energy required is said to be only 
one-third volt and one-tenth of an ampere, and 
to be sufficient to force a current-of air through 
the mantle and to cause the gas'to burn with 
remarkable brilliancy. The burner-.is said to 
consume seven litres of gas per carcel, and 
‘lamps have been made having an illuminating 
power of 800c.p. The fan, or ‘‘ ventilator,” is 
not new, as it was applied years ago in the 
‘Empress ” lamp, and was driven by clockwork; 
but it was used then to dispense with chimneys 
to the lamps—not to increase the illuminating 
power of gas. 


THE NEW LONDON TERMINUS. 


Cases for compensation against the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
are still going on. What the cost of the con- 
struction of the new line to London will 
ultimately be it is impossible to say, but one 
of the chief, if not the chief, item of expense 
will be the payments to occupants in St. 
John’s Wood for disturbance. Most of the pay- 
ments made by the Company to householders 
were settled out of Court, but, judging by the 
experiences of those residents more litigi- 
ously inclined, they have had the best of 
the deal. Mr. Jerome’s painful experience 
is almost a matter of history. Having re- 
fused the offer of the Company, he went to 
arbitration, and as a result found that after he 


had paid his legal expenses he was many pounds 
out of pocket. Mr. Johnson, the dentist, who 
had his claims estimated on Wednesday, came 
off more successfully. He obtained £1,000 for 
a claim of £2,000, and then thought he was ill- 
treated. The most important case, however, 
will be heard before Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 
It concerns the St. John’s Wood Estate of the 
Eyre Trustees, and the amount of purchase will 
be a considerable item in the expense of con- 
struction. Leading counsel have been engaged, 
and voluminous evidence collected, and the 
hearing is expected to lasta fortnight or ten 
days. 


LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 


The Board of Works for the St. Giles district 
has recently erected an extensive Public Lava- 
tory in New Oxford Street. The work has been 
designed and executed in accordance with 
drawings and specifications prepared by Mr. 
George Wallace, C.E., Engineer to the Board. 
The contractors were Messrs. C. W. Killing- 
back and Co., of Camden Town. The sanitary 
arrangements have been carried out by Mr. 
George Jennings, of Palace Wharf, Lambeth. 
The ventilation is by means of a Blackman’s 
air propeller, worked by water power. The 
ventilating lamp columns have been cast by 
Messrs. Pontifex and Co., of No. 22. Coleman 
Street, from designs prepared by the engineer. 
The nett cost of the work has been about 


£2,500. 


BRICKLAYERS AND MESSRS. MOWLEM. 


The strike of bricklayers and _bricklayers’ 
labourers at Messrs. Mowlem’s works at Gros- 
venor Wharf, Pimlico, and other places 
throughout the Metropolis, still continues. The 
Operative Bricklayers’ Society, which took the 
initiative in the matter, are distributing strike 
pay to the 300 men who struck work on account 
of the refusal of Messrs. Mowlem to dismiss a 
prominent member of the National Free Labour 
Association. It is understood that the London 
Building Trades’ Federation will, in the event 
of the strike not being brought to a speedy and 
satisfactory conclusion so far as the men are 
concerned, be approached by the Operative 
Bricklayers’ Society with a view of a general 
strike being declared in the building trades 
throughout the Metropolis. The Master 
Builders’ Association has upheld the attitude 
adopted by Messrs. Mowlem, and every assis- 
tance is being and will be rendered them. 


LARGEST STRONG ROOM IN THE MIDLANDS. 


Messrs. George Price, of the Cleveland Safe 
Works, Wolverhampton, have just made fora 
Leeds bank a strong-room, said to be the largest 
and most scientifically constructed ever built 
in the Midlands. The structure weighs con- 
siderably over twenty tons. Its dimensions are: 
length, 15ft. 2in.; width, 11ft. 3in.; height, 
12ft. 6bin. The door, apart from the fire-proof 
portion, 5in. deep, is an inch thick. On the 
top, inside, is an electric battery, a wire from 
which is connected with the manager’s room. 


AUTOMATIC GAS METERS. 

The prepayment or penny-in-the-slot gas 
meter was designed to enable the industrial 
classes to avail themselves of the advantages of 
gas lighting by paying for the gas in small 
quantities as required, instead of accumulating 
a quarterly account. By this system the con- 
sumers are enabled to pay for their gas in 
advance, penny by penny. It is already in con- 
siderable use, and experience has pointed out 
certain defects, which have been remedied in 
the latest example, which is the invention of 
Mr. Frank Wright, of Westminster. In this 
machine the mechanism, which is very simple, 
is controlled and driven by the gas itself, and is 
completely automatic in its action. By the in- 
sertion of a coin into a tube a valve is opened, 
the coin being pressed upon the valve head by 
a weighted plunger. At the base of the tube is 
a horizontal disc having holes in of the same 
size as the coin which it has to carry. When 
the penny is dropped into the money tube it 
passes into one of the holes in the disc, and the 
mechanism being thus started, gas is delivered 
to the burner. The disc revolves, and when 
the penny reaches a given point it drops into 
a money box, which is under the control of the 
gas company’s inspector. During the passage 


of the penny from the tube to the cash-box the 
burner will have been supplied with the exact 
quantity of gas—say 25, the penny drops into 
the box, the gas is lowered as a warning that 
the supply is nearly exhausted, and, unless 
another penny is put into the tube, the gas is 
finally shut off. A number of pennies, how- 
ever, can be placed in the tube at the same 
time, so that a supply of gas can be insured for 
a lengthened period. An important feature in 
this meter is that the quantity of gas delivered 
can be varied in relation to the coin deposited. 
As the price of gas varies in different towns, the 
meter can be adjusted to give greater or less 
quantities according as the price of gas per 
1,000 feet is low or high. 


THE EAST TO WEST RAILWAY. 


The work of making the Warsop to Tuxford 
section of this line has made steady progress 
during the summer months. From Warsop to 
Clipstone the line is nearly completed, and both 
lines of permanent way are laid as faras Edwin- 
stowe Station. From Edwinstowe to Ollerton 
the line is in a very forward state. The station 
at Ollerton is on the east of the Rufford Road, 
and is at a considerably higher level than the 
road. Ample provision is being made for the 
excursion traffic which it is expected the new 
line will bring in to these Dukery centres. 
From Ollerton, eastward to Tuxford, the second 
line of permanent way is being laid, and 
the bridges finished off. The contractors 
(Messrs. Baldry and Yerburgh) have had a 
large number of men engaged during the past 
few weeks at the loop line which forms a con- 
nection with the G.N.R. at Tuxford. The 
Tuxford and Lincoln section is also being 
pushed forward, the contractors being Messrs. 
Price and Wills. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to “The Editor.” No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
the work. 


ABERDEEN.—For the erection of United Presbyterian Manse. 

Messrs. Ellis and Wilson, architects, 181a, Union-street, Aberdeen :— 

Davidson, W., New Pitsligo, building .. = 

Blake, J., New Pitsligo, carpentry 

Craig, A., New Pitsligo, plastering 5 

Thorn and Straden, Aberdeen, plumbing 

Whyte, J., Aberdeen, painting .. 

Morrison, R., Fraserburgh, slating 


r £860 3-9 


ACTON.—For the formation of tramway depot and the erection 
of stabling, car-shed, foreman's office, cottage, &c., for the London 
United Tramways, Limited. Edward Monson, . architect, Acton 
Vale, W.:— 


Leeder, L. L. & Co... ..£6,435 | Wimpey, G., and Co. #4,998 
Lyford,Ge i. We. 5,439 | Chamberlen Bros. .. .. 4,975 
Hunt; Samuel .5,350 | Pattinson, W., and Sons .. | 4,913 
Dorey, J.,and Co. .. 5,150 | Godson, G., and Sons 4,746 
Adamson T. H., and Sons 5,100} Exors of Thomas Nye, 

King, William, and Son .. 5,062 Ealing (accepted) .. .. 4,500 


[Architect's estimate, 45,100]. 


ALDEBURGH (Suffolk).—For additions to golf-house, for the 
Golf Club Committee. Mr. T. E. Key, architect, 5, Bloomsbury 
square, London, W.C., and Aldeburgh :— 


Gibbs, W. H. .-£690 o| Knowles, G. O., Alde- 

Smith, W. I. 565 o burgh (accepted)... ..£449 15 
BEDLINGTON (Northumberland). — For the execution of 

sewerage works, for the Urban District Council. Mr. W. W. Cooper: 

Surveyor’s Office, Bedlington :— 

Williamson, S. .. ..£440 0 : Thompson, J. » $376 +0 3 

Robson, J. J -and J. . 431 2 Wardlaw, G.. » B75 27 9 

Maughan, G a sie AEA LO: 8 


BLAENGARW (Wales).—For the erection of sixty houses, for 
the Pwilcarn Building Club. Mr. C. T. Evans, architect, 14, Queen- 
street, Cardiff. Queatines by the architect :— 


Evans, D. ++» $24:500 |-Morgan, T.. -- 412,540 
Hatherley and Carr . 18,5co | Williams and Thomas 11,800 
Evans, B. -. 15,260] Davies, S.,and Son, Blaen- 

Thomas, B., ‘and Rees .. 13,370 garw (accepted) 11,520 


BRADFORD-—For the execution of water supply works, Chellow 
Heights, Heaton (seven contracts), for the Corporation. Mr. J. 
Watson, C.E., Town Hall, Bradford :— 

Drake, Phineas, Bradford.. - £59,950 


BRAY.—For the erection of residence at Pembroke Bee Bray 
Co. Wicklow, for W. H. McFarland, Esq.. Messrs. Morley and 
Son, C.E’s., Architects, 190 Great Brunswick Street, Dabin — 

Plunkett, John, Bray, Co. Wicklow (accepted) £1,429 1 9 


BRECHIN, N.B.—For the supply of 4, 8, and 12-in. c.-i. water 
piping, &c., for the Commissioners of the Burgh of Brechin. Mr, W 
Eggie, Burgh Surveyor, Brechin :— 

Wishart, D.F.and Co. £1,087 6 10 | Stewart, D.Y.and Co. £1,036 8 11 

Laidlaw, R., and Son 1,073 6 5. McFarlane, Strang 

McLaun, R., and Co. 1,065 2 10 and Co., Glasgow* 1,013 2 3 
* Accepted. 


CHISELDON (Wilts).—For the erection of Primitive Methodist 


Chapel, &c. Mr. R. J. Beeswick, architect, Fleet Street, New 
Swindon :— 
Smith, H. C. . «#4732 15 o| Payne -- 4677 10 }6 
Leighfield, R. we 729 0 O| Hart -. 675076 
Barrett, T. . - 7oo o o|Gerring . » 64613 2 
Hawkins, Chiseldon* 682 18 0 

* Accepted. 


CORK.—For the erection of two houses, ‘Western-road, for Mr. 


& eeeey Mr. Christopher F. O/Sullivan, C.E., Queen-street, 
OrkK :— 

Mullanny, C... -- 41,120] O'Callaghan, D.. Grattan- 
(Gani Sai ik ences scree eines 925 street, Cotk*.../ ea vs 4085 
Pg TaN Moe nai veal bee 925 *Accepted. | 


DUBLIN.—Works at South Great Georges-street, Dublin, for 
C. H. Griffin, Esq. Messrs. F. Morley and Sons, C.E.'s, architects, 190, 
Great Brunswick- street, Dublin :— 

Farquharson, Robert, Jones’s-road, Dublin, (accepted) £1,320. 
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s Master Builders: By W. D. Carée .. 146 
ORS Gina WiC BYE SS? Gage pee anboo pa oode 148 
olling Sketches, No. 4.—Chester...... 152 


ondon River Frontage: By W.D. Carée 154 


THERE is—thank heaven 

li it Louder! —-more of the clarion 
call than of the voice 

ing in the Wilderness about Mr. Carée’s 
iress.. And, after all, it is the trumpet 
t shall sound above the commercial 
bylon of the day, for viols and bassoons, 
p, psaltery and lyre—of what purport are 
y? You may fiddle away submerged by 
- steam whistles of your enterprising neigh- 
ir. Mr. Carée struck many dominant 
‘es on Friday night; there was all the 
ind emphasis of the militant artist, but there 
s also the ring of sincerity, of truth, of 
ectness, and of the com- 
n manliness that is 
oming sO uncommon. 
Ve Architects have a 
at inheritance, and we 
re a greater responsi- 
ty. This World of ours 
a naturally beautiful 


rid.” But, Mr. Carée, 
>se are not the 
latitudes” you de- 
cated at the close 


your address—a phrasing 
courtesy which we have 
ninated from your mag- 
icent enthusiasm. “ This 
rid of ours” has been 
i—how many times— 
how many languages 
ce Horace wrote of his 
den? How many times 
1 it not be said again? 
1 yet no iteration can 
ke that fact—“ the natu- 
ly beautiful World”— 
platitude ; truth that is 
ced and simple, can 
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that to be ad/e to be discontented requires a 
good share of this World’s goods, to be, in 
sooth, somewhat of a dilettante, enjoying the 
luxury of restlessness. Greatly as we agree 
with the high attitude of Mr. Carée, we are 
of opinion that brave words like these are a 
little above the British Public. The great 
laws of supply and demand do grind down 
the beginner, unless he possess that “ golden 
pencil of genius” to which Mr. Caroe so 
aply referred. Granting the impetus of a 


good start, and brains, and opportunity 
and Fortune’s smile, so much may be 
done. Mr. Caréde is a young man as 


what even, confessedly, of that river frontagé, 
the insult to which Mr. Carée so rightly 
deplores? If in London—the centre of what 
Architectural appreciation England possesses 
—such a thing is possible are we to 
wonder that Moloch surreptitiously  in- 
vades the solitudes of the earth? We 
all fall foul of the Mass when anything 
goes wrong. For one thing the Mass has a 
broad back and does not care. If you hit the 
Mass on the back, the Mass imagines it a 
joke. Ifthe British Public is to be fought 
Architecturally, it will have fo be faced; you 
must deny it buildings, refuse it estimates, 
confound its contracts, 
and send it roofless home. 
You must get the builders 
on your side, or the 
British Public will have 
its “Picturesque” with- 
out you—a little more 
glaring, debased, and devil- 
may-care. You must tear 
down the monstrosities 
of our streets. and cities, 
building in sympathy with 
“a naturally beautiful 
world,” you must even 
train the speculator and 
the landlord to _ forget 
the = comfort’) of “rents, 
“Twelve hundred strong,” 
the =A: AS) may. be, sand 
more power to its elbow, 
more breath to all brave 
words. By all means let 
us fight. Our JOURNAL 
is ready with shot and 
shell—but it must not be 
squadron firing or sharp- 
shooting a single Jenkins 


more become a platitude off a tree. Institute and 
mn the beauty of the A.A. must gird them- 
man form, undergoing HARVEY'S 'ALMSHOUSES, CHESTER : SKETCHED BY J. HUTCHINGS. selves about; archeolo- 
ugh it does so incalcu- gist and antiquarian must 
le a repetition. And yet Architects } young men go, and he has done it, but { awake from the cloisters; all who love 
o would set up so high a standard | in all professions there must inevitably | truth and beauty rightly joined must be 
ist dwell somewhere on Parnassus— | be more city sparrows than eagles. If all | won over; the “Press” — that Press, for 


is not given to all to be lodged 
the Fates so; and (lamentably) am- 
sia and nectar cannot be reduced to 
logistic form ; they are delightful in the 
» of life, but a Profession must have, we 
happily admit, its daily bread. It is 
» struggle for daily bread that makes 
» Architect sleep soundly after his day at 
> board, unable or too unwilling to dream 
sams. Is it a platitude on our part to say 


were eagles we should all again be common 
birds. “Nature,” yes, is the Great Archi- 
tect to begin with—in any event, what- 
ever we do, do we not debase her work? Is 
our captured and trapped light the equal of 
her sun, our pyramids of her hills. Mr. 
Carée’s scathing condemnation of the “ro- 
mantic Castle, battlemented—parapetted— 
crenellated — arrow-slitted — machicollated”’ 
is deserved, but what of our street frontages ; 


which Mr. Carée has rightly so many 
rapier thrusts—must be drilled into the 
Architectural army, and finally the great 
(political) World must be shaken with a 
great (political) question! Yet, full in 
the spirit of Mr. Carée, and of our own 
indomitable enthusiasm also, we would 
iterate the instruction to the Youth in 
“Elijah”: “Call it Louder.” Architecture 
hath verily been somewhat of athirsty land! 
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THE BAAL OF MODERN 
VULGARITY. 


Architects as Master Builders. 


Mr. W. D. CArRGE’s PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
BEFORE THE A.A. 


Y first word is of Arhitectural Education. 
We represent the foremost educational 
body in matters Architectural which 
has existed in the country, and this year 
has seen new needs and new developments 
in our systems, which call inevitably for 
explanation and remark. We exist primarily 
and expressly as an educational force, and 
have so existed for nearly fifty years, and 
our history groups itself entirely around this 
object, and shows this as our original and ulti- 
mate end. Towards the close of the last 
decade, it became evident that some change 
would be inevitable. The influence of the new 
condition of things at the Institute was making 
itself felt. The Voluntary Examination of 
former years had developed in 1882 into the 
compulsory examination for admission to Asso- 
ciateship of the R.I.B.A., which brought at 
once in its train the coaches and crammers and 
unprofitable facts of all examinations, with the 
divided camps of those who hated and those 
.who supported, and we were all by the ears 
with a new system and other standards erected 
amorg us, to’ be approved or disapproved as 
our temperament leads us, but necessary to be 
acknowledged and dealt with as with existent 
facts. Exactly five years ago your past Presi- 
dent, Mr. Stokes, addressed you from this chair, 
and the burden of his words was this—that 
systematic teaching has become a sine qua non, 
that we should memorialise the Institute either 
to undertake this teaching itself, or to help us 
to do so; the result of which memorial was the 
handsome grant made by the Institute to us as 
an educational body—this function of education 
remaining with us. Wenow have before us the 
results of four years’ working of the new scheme, 
and youare aware that in the year 1893-4 we had 
the satisfaction of proving that with the 
aid of the Institute the new scheme could 
be made financially successful, leaving us 
with a substantial balance. But a meet- 
ing of the ways has come, and other 
causes have been at work which demand 
a new adjustment. The session just passed 
does not show the desired continuation of this 
success, and though more has been made of 
Fortune’s fickleness than is perhaps necessary, 
yet we have to regret a considerable falling off 
in our students as well as in the number of our 
new members, though the work done in our 
Classes and Studios has been of first-rate 
quality. Your Committee set itself to fathom 
the cause, if cause there were, of the dwindling 
numbers, and worked with characteristic 
energy. Finally, a Special Committee was 
formed to investigate and to report upon the 
whole scheme. Perhaps you will permit me, 
as its chairman, to give you my own views upon 
the slackening of our success of last session as 
compared with the session before it. It was, I 
believe, due to passing and not to permanent 
causes—nor is there ground here for any 
pessimistic cry that our prime is past and our 
yococo period upon us. It is obvious that the 
number of incipient Architects cannot be abso- 
lutely the same, session by session, and we must 
at all times have our fat and lean years. It is 
not unlikely that the lean should come when 
trade is proverbially bad. I suspect also that 
the discomforts of our too small rooms, when 
crowded almost to overflowing, as they were 
the session before, have had something to do 
with the decrease in our numbers of this year. 
But apart from these, other causes have also 
been at work, and first of these we may consider 
the re-organisation of the examinations at the 
Institute. 


A.A. CourSE OF STUDY AND INSTITUTE 
EXAMINATIONS. 
Whether acknowledged or not, it was un- 
doubtedly in the consciousness of those who 
framed our curriculum four years ago, that our 


We print Mr. ‘Carces address separately from the pro- 
ceedings of the A. A., and have also thrown into prominence 
his scathing criticism of ‘‘ The Picturesque,” to be found on 
page, 154. The report of Friday night's meeting will be 
found on page 156. 


course of study might be helpful to students 
preparing for Institute Examinations, indeed, 
that such students would be attracted by it. 
Nevertheless, although spoken of, the exact 
dove-tailing of our course of study with the date 
of the Institute Examinations, has never yet 
been achieved. So that a student sitting for 
examination must either sacrifice some part, 
and that the final part, of his studies in our 
Schools, or must delay the date of his examina- 
tion until six or seven months after his study for 
it here was complete. Now Itouch upon the pith 
of my address to you to-night, viz., Shall our 
course of study acknowledge these examina- 
tions and aid in preparing for them ? or, shall 
we stand aside on the neutral ground of giving 
a good and thorough Architectural education, 
not of a nature to be best tested by examination 
alone? or again, shall we oppose these new 
tests of a merely stereotyped efficiency by for- 
mulating our scheme on different lines, and 
with an intentional disregard to the standards 
and arrangements of the Institute examiners? 
I hope I shall have you with me when you have 
heard the arguments for the resolution at which 
your Committee has arrived, and in deliver- 
ing my message I should like to make my own 
position clear, having myself been a memorialist, 
and holding still every jot and tittle of the 
belief that that body strove to make clear, 
differing only from it in its final and ex- 
aggerated antagonism to the Institute. The 
World of Education has, as we all know, for 
years been passing through the fire of ex- 
amination, and yet Moloch is not appeased ; 
yet upon all sides we hear that the test has not 
proved itself the purifying medium and final 
court of appeal that a sanguine generation 
supposed it. It is notable that the Institute 
has only come in at the finish, lighting its 
torches when others are putting out or trying 
to assuage the flames. 


No DreLoma or TITLINGS. 


I have acertain measure of real hope that 
before many years are out the most eager 
advocates of Architecture by examination will 
have found that no form of diploma, no 
corollary of significant letters, will in any way 
advance the cause we all have at heart; but that 
these weighty degrees may even prove some- 
thing almost akin to a burden upon their 
bearers and an imposition upon the public, our 
employers. The examination is the safeguard 
of those alone who look no further than an 
official guarantee of stereotyped efficiency—the 
terror of those whose hope is for the freest and 
fullest development of the artistic spirit. Now 
the safeguard is not always safe; but the terror 
is always terrible! Nevertheless, I know well 
that our modern World will never more be per- 
suaded to run its appointed course off its 
chosen rail of degree and diploma. It seems to 
me that we must admit this necessity, and 
must acknowledge the dangers of this modern 
tendency, and must arrange both our own 
scheme of life and the curriculum of the 
Architectural Association accordingly. What- 
ever be our views of the effect, helpful or 
hurtful, of organised examination, it exists at 
Conduit Street—a positive institution, a factor 
in the making of the career of a large body of 
aspirants to our calling and to the life-work 
which it involves. Critics, memorialists, 
societies, may fret as they will—none of our 
cries has effect upon the one fact that the 
examination exists and is popular; as matters 
go at present, whether for good or for evil, an 
ever increasing body of candidates press in. 


COMBATING THE EXAMINATION EVIL. 


Now the only way in which we can combat 
the examination evil—the cramming, the ill- 
digested knowledge, the triumph of superficial 
facility over the slower strength of original 
thought, of mere curriculum cram over artistic 
research; the only way in which the examina- 
tion itself can possibly be made to serve a use- 
ful end, is by the provision of an adequate, 
thorough and intelligent education for the many- 
sided calling of an Architect, which may be 
undertaken both before and coincident with the 
practical training of pupilage—which may be 
thoroughly assimilated and solidly acquired, 
and which shall maintain as its standard and 
its keynote that ‘‘cramming shall not be.”” Shall 
we refuse our aid to the stucent who is entering 
the Profession by an honourable road, recognised 


by the period in which we live? Shall we te 
him to prepare himself as best he may, but the 
we know nought of examinations and the 
needs? If we do this I say that we lay dow 
our charter of education, if we do this we hav 
no longer a right to our standing of 50 year 
We have so often agreed upon the main neec 
of an Architect’s education that it is enough 1 
restate them concisely. (1.) That the syste: 
of pupilage or apprenticeship is good as far ¢ 
it goes, but that it does not go far enough. (2 
That it should be supplemented by systemat 
training by skilled instructors. (3.) That thi 
training should be directed to stimulate tk 
artistic faculty —to order the imaginatio: 
to give the necessary practical as well as the 
retical knowledge in all the accessories of tl 
craft; in short, should consist of work | 
Studio, Lectures, Class-rooms, and inWorksho 
Four years ago when your past President, M 
Baggallay, explained our new scheme to tl 
Institute in an address full of insight and fore 
his chief point was conveyed in the word 
‘We believe students want a course which wi 
lead them up to your examinations, and v 
believe they are willing to pay a modest sum f 
such acourse.’’ The Committee has according 
decided to bring Classes and Studio work in 
line with the requirements of students for tl 
examinations. The Institute has met us ha 
way, and altered the dates of its summer exam 
nations, both intermediate and final, to sv 
our classes. At the same time we leaye it 
the free will of our students to enter for t! 
examinations or not, as they think fit; and ¥ 
continue a goodly number of classes which a 
quite beyond examination requirements, b 
which we recommend to every earnest stude 
who desires the best and fullest instruction 
the matters of his Art which lie within tf! 
scope of a teacher. But we go further in % 
opposite direction to that suggested by me 
preparation for examinations. Before 1891 < 
classes were on the self-help system, the chi 
of them being those of Design, elementary a1 
advanced ; it was never intended that thea 
vantages or methods of these very popular class 
should cease, as Mr. Baggallay explains ve 
clearly in the address to which I have allude 
These anticipations have hardly fulfilled the: 
selves in this respect, we have, therefo1 
formally re-instituted these old classes, wi 
their excellent system of visitors, upon a bas 
that all will, it is hoped, approve. 


HANDICRAFT. 

Thus the old and new ways meet, leadii 
us to a new feature which has been almc 
a dream for many years past to those co 
nected with the management of the A./ 
viz., the establishment of Handicraft Classes 
As one who has worked at the bench, h 
dabbled with modelling clay, and has ple 
tered walls and set masonry, is it necessa 
again to urge from this chair the advantages 
be secured by an intimate practical acquai 
tance with the handling and fittest treatment 
materials—the proper employment of which 
the root and branch of all good design, | 
Architecture worthy the name. It seems 
wasteful policy to multiply classes in a 
subject beyond the demand for them, a 
inasmuch as some excellent Handicraft Class 
already exist in the Metropolis, it would see 
even a greater advantage to our students 
secure for them the entry of these, than 
undertake the organisation of competing clas: 
on our own account. The Polytechnics 
Battersea and Chelsea have thrown open th 
doors to the Architectural student, and ne; 
tiations are now afoot which, I have eve 
reason to hope, will prove successful for { 
admittance of our students to the locally cc 
venient and desirable classes, conducted by | 
Carpenters’ Company, at the Trades’ a 
School in Great Titchfield Street. Thus | 
have remodelled our teaching, forming so) 
of it anew, making some of it continuous of ¢ 
happiest traditions of self-help and mutual a 
Some of us are prepared to go further and th: 
it wisdom to consider earnestly if we may i 
enlarge our borders of usefulness by opening « 
Schools to others outside our elected membe 
May we not offer our educational advanta; 
(let us say) to the engineer and the build 
while our social privileges and associat’ 
should remain our own, and need in no way 
touched by this proposition. 
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As ARTISTS WHAT SHALL WE SAY? 


As a wealth-seeking nation we have just 
cause to be proud of the financial enterprise 
which develops the value of property, of the 
triumphs of our engineering skill, justly recog- 
nised and eagerly sought to the limits of the 
civilised World ; but as artists what shall we 
say of the blatant Villa, decked out with all the 
gewgaws of the builder mind; of the Railway 
Stationsand Bridges with their (doubtless clever) 
iron construction, too often veiled and obscured 
from our ready admiration by screens of 
wonderful catalogued ‘‘ornament,” of a bald 
facility and prolixity only possible to cast iron? 
What should we say as artists to these great 
leaders of latter day civilisation; these guar- 
dians and makers of modern domesticity and 
patriotic enterprise; these builders and engi- 
neers who are burdening our land and the whole 
World with their structural nightmares, but 
that our banquet is ready, and we will go forth 
into the utmost parts of the city and (as far as 
may be) compel them to come in? Let them 
wander no more unchecked and untaught in 
their Elysian fields, where a cast-iron Bridge is 
trimmed in the style of the Alhambra and 
‘ornamental iron castings are kept in stock to 
correspond with every style; ”’ but let us offer 
to them also the training in thoroughness and 
knowledge, that their attempts Architectural 
may no longer move us in our lighter moods to 
laughter, in our sombre moods to ‘ thoughts 
that do often lie too deep for tears.’ The 
Art which can, and does, absorb the best 
creative instincts of the World’s artistic prime 
cannot be lightly dismissed by selection from 
a founder’s catalogue of castings, or well 
deputed to a third-rate Architectural ghost. 
That the engineering pupil shall join in our 
course, sharing our advantages of handicraft 
and theory, may assuredly prove as helpful to 
him in his future as it would be wholesome for 
the whole World in that his individual theories 
of proportion and ornament should be no 
longer developed in our midst. 


“Our HOUSE IN ORDER.”’ 


Meantime, let us put our house in order, that 
when new learners come, whoever they be, all 
may be ready; that the all-important question 
of house room, which has occupied your Com- 
mittee so seriously for several years, may be 
efficiently solved. Our own work has already 
been much hampered by our narrow and not too 
convenient limits. This cannot be treated as a 
question of funds alone, but as a primary need 
of our continued existence as a_ successful 
corporate body, that more adequate accommo- 
dation shall be secured within the most suitable 
locality. An energetic sub-committeeis employed 
in the search, and there are several propositions 
before them, whichit would as yet be premature 
to discuss. Should it prove necessary to make 
an appeal at an early date to the whole body 
for support, I feel confident that this will be 
gladly given, not only by members of our own 
Association, but also by our many friends and 
well-wishers, within and without the Profession. 
When these new premises are secured, our next 
ambition must be fulfilled, and day classes 
started, with day Schools of Handicraft, a 
scheme which will probably be approved as 
much by the masters as by their pupils. 


THE LONDON County CoUNCIL SCHOOL. 


Another School, and that at our gates, is said 
to be in the making, backed by the rates of 
London, to be built from the ashes of the past 
by the enterprising London County Council. 
Of course the questions must occur to us—Is 
there room, even in London, for two important 
Schools to exist side by side? Willa supply 
of students be found to support both? And, if 
not, is the London County Council wise in 
attempting competition with an Institution 
highly organised, full of life and vigour, and 
whose teaching is based upon haif-a-century’s 
experience? We stand firm in our position. 
Even the rates cannot supply our staff of 
visitors and teachers, formed of some of the 
leading Architects of the day, nor the special 
entries to their buildings while in progress, with 
the hundred and one other privileges granted 
to A.A. students alone, and which can only 
belong to students so long as Architectural 
education remains under the direction of 
Architects themselves, a point of importance in 
connection with our Schools to which too great 


prominence cannot be given. If the County 
Council desires to expend its energy, or the 
funds at its disposal, in the direction of Archi- 
tectural education, would it not do well to assist 
us still further to extend our sphere of useful- 
ness? It may be that our position is not as 
strong a one as we would desire it to be, and 
hope to make it, but we are neither tentative 
nor moribund. We are already ‘‘a School of 
Architecture,’’ but we are quite ready, under 
conditions to be agreed, to ‘‘be developed by 
the assistance of the Council.’ We shall 
before long have the opportunity of hearing 
from Mr. Lethaby the direction which it is pro- 
posed shall be taken by the proposed London 
County Council Architectural School. His 
views upon the subject we have already learned 
in a celebrated and much canvassed volume— 
‘‘ Handicraft ’’ is his keynote and ultimatum ; 
the Architect, again the master-builder, shall 
leave history and theory and learn how to 
build by building with his own hands, 
and construction shall come to him in 
Nature’s School through the touch of her 
materials. 


NATURE—THE ARCHITECT. 


But though our general education is much, 
and the method of our Architectural training is 
much, yet the spirit that worketh within us is 
more, and that teaches itself its own best lesson, 
and goes to Nature herself as the surest 
help. Educate your eyes, strive to see and 
understand Nature’s harmonies and restraints. 
We have a heritage, daily dwindling, . of 
characteristic beauty in our English land- 
scape. Let us see that by no act of ours 
any particle of our inheritance shall be 
stolen from our sons; let us stand as a remnant 
—1,200 strong at least—who have not bowed 
the knee to the Baal of modern vulgarity, 1,200 
at least who will refuse to recognise the cry of 
destruction as that of progress, and who will 
tenderly keep all their trust of harmony and 
holiness. In your sketching of Nature, look 
for Nature’s colours and materials; of build- 
ings, for the spirit of them. Soft washes and 
pretty outlines make nice albums, but they are 
not the end of an Architect’s sketch-book—we 
want the receipt-book, we want the spirit. I 
have often noticed the abhorrence of Nature, 
more especially in her mountain moods, to 
foreign material or alien colouring, and specially 
her dislike of red in a grey country. When 
Manchester saw fit to fill her empty cisterns 
from beautiful Thirlmere, none of us could feel 
such a claim unjustifiable ; a beneficient Act of 
Parliament even interposed, to save the district 
generally, and one of the most attractive and 
characteristic of our lakes, by ordering the 
obliteration of all the rubbish and scars neces- 
sitated by laying the main. This indeed was 
done, and fairly well done, and though many 
feet were added to the lake’s surroundings, and 
acres to its expanse, all might have been accom- 
plished so that future generations who had not 
known the spot before could still have enjoyed 
the grassy northern slopes of Great Helvellyn 
and the steep opposing rocks of Raven Crag, 
with no greater distractions from man’s handi- 
work than the hard rigid lines of the 
modern roads, which, perhaps, we must 
concede ought to be cut as level as possible. 
True that a shed was necessary for the turn- 
cock, and a dam, but what more useful and 
seemly than a humble Cottage planted round 
with trees, soon blending with its surroundings 
as does a shepherd’s hut on the mountain side. 
And for the dam, why not a noble wall faced 
with the natural boulders, ready for its clothing 
of moss and fern and shrub, so beautiful and so 
characteristic of this country. But now steps 
in our much vaunted ‘‘practical’’ engineer, 
who must needs magnify his office. With the 
everlasting grey stone of the mountains at his 
feet, he imports for dressings from Scotland a 
friable conspicuous red stone, and fearful no 
doubt less the trolls of the hills resent his in- 
trusion, builds for the glorious housing of his 
turncock a ‘‘romantic’’ Castle, battlemented— 
parapetted — crenellated — arrow-slitted — 
machicollated, and, as the crowning feature of 
his dam wall, itself also battlemented as the 
curtain of a Fortress, he places a ‘‘ Gothic”’ 
Tower which, like the Castle, exhibits, indeed, 
as much Gothic feeling as its perpetrator shows 
perception of artistic fitness. Manchester pays 
and isjhappy; the Press, headed by the leading 


journal, which ought to know better, applauds ; 
nota soul raises a protest, only the thinkers 
and lovers of Nature turn away their faces in 
disgust from this fresh altar raised to the great 
latter-day god Vulgarity, to which has been 
sacrificed ruthlessly, unnecessarily, one of the 
too few mountain fastnesses of English beauty. 


THE CHOICE oF MATERIAL. 

This is the first and most important problem 
with which we have to deal—the choice of 
material. He who sets himself to think out 
his design first in line, with a view to settling 
afterwards the material he will employ, may 
even live to perpetrate a Tower Bridge or a 
turncock’s Castle, and will assuredly instruct 
that all his bills of quantities shall close with 
the grotesque words, ‘‘alternative for the above 
if terra cotta is used instead of stone,’’ as he 
will doubtless feel that the right treatment of a 
plastic material is to mimic another which is 
worked by the tool. In these days of rapid and 
easy railway transit, the choice of materials is 
somewhat freer than in the past, and in the 
great towns where we have already so hetero- 
geneous a spread of building, imported material 
must be employed. That all materials are 
equally beautiful, even in their right locality 
and surroundings, it would, of course, be 
absurb to maintain. Nature was not in her 
happiest mood when she gave purple slates to 
Llanberis—and to Ruabon its clay, with surface 
and colouring so mechanical and unsympathetic, 
the invasion of which into the valleys of Wales 
is a blow to the beauty of Welsh mountain 
scenery. William Morris once well said that 
the man who would use Broseley tiles in the 
country would do any evil thing, and in the 
same relation as Broseley tiles to the red roofs 
of Kent and Surrey are the terrible Welsh 
slates to those of Cumbria, Cornwall or Devon- 
shire. Yet even the Welsh slate looks less 
flimsy and miserable and the Broseley tile less 
harsh in their own countries than elsewhere. 
London alone could well have dispensed en- 
tirely with a clay which burns a colour sugges- 
tive of malaria and disease, vile in its first 
effect, and viler in use. Yet even here we can- 
not say whether Nature was in error in the 
provision, or man in the using. In most cases 
she is a faithful guide. 


PRESS AND PUBLIC. 


If the Press and the Public (who lead each 
other intermittently by the nose, and call the 
process mutual influence and education) are 
wantonly ignorant and indifferent to all matters 
Architectural; if a second rate water colourist, 
who has an Exhibition in Bond Street, has 
lavished upon him columns of valuable criticism 
of pictures that will shortly disappear for ever 
into the limbo of private collections, while the 
foremost sites in London may be filled worthily 
or unworthily by our greatest or our least, and 
not a glance, not a word, is vouchsafed by this 
cultured public of ours, or by the organs by 
which it is so fitly represented, to matters so 
trifling as mere bricks and stones—still I hold 
that upon ourselves lies the gr-ater burden of 
blame; this great unseeing public, this dense 
dim-sighted Press is to be taught only by object 
lessons, and these are too often lacking. When 
our works are as our aspirations, and our streets 
the ideal dwellings of dignity and grace, then 
perhaps the denizen of our cities may give his 
passing *‘Oh”’ of admiration to other than the 
vulgarist of erections, and we may hear through 
the Press of something more than the gracious 
manner of the Royal Highness who opens the 
building “‘of early thirteenth century Renais- 
sance, exhibiting signs of Chinese influence”’ 
and of the notable industry of Mr. Snook, the 
clerk of the works, and Mr. Spook, the builder. 
When the finest’ site in Oxford Street, such as 
has not been in the market for many a year, is 
filled by a building in which are all the faults 
of omission and commission, and the public 
smile approval and pass serenely by; when the 
Press is silent, or (if approached) applauds— 
then we may only conclude that through our 
own shortcomings we suffer. Let us show our 
public what good Architecture is; let each do 
his part, however small that part; seek out the 
principles underlying the greatness of the great 
Architecture of the past and of our own day. 
This especially, and with discrimination, 
appreciative and critical. Study our own time, 
its need and its achievement; observe its 
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excellence, and we need not spare its faults, and 
then when the crucial test and the happy 
moment of designing comes, our houses will no 
more be as ‘‘the houses in between,’’ but a 
part of the City Beautiful which it lies with us 
to bring into being. 

‘“* BUTTERFLY THE GREAT.” 


In our self-education, there occur opportuni- 
ties which I cannot but think we are too prone 
to misuse or waste, viz., the important aid that 
such bodies as the Association or the Institute 
might render by general and genuine mutual 
criticism of work done, to be done, or in the 
doing. Weare public servants and must not 
forget the fact. The questions come, of course 
—‘* Who is to sit in judgment?’’ ‘‘ What is 
taste?’’ ‘‘Whatisstyle?”’ ‘‘ Whatistruth?”’ 
The answers equally, of course—that we shall 
all sit in the judgment seat when we have 
climbed the high places of wisdom; that taste 
is no matter of whim, but the upshoot of know- 
ledge and insight ; that ‘‘ style is,”’ in the words 
of Mr. Street, ‘‘the perfect harmony between 
the means and the end; ” and as to truth in 
matters artistic, that is not touched by doubt, 
and fears no discussion. It is the one constant 
fact that spells Art and means Beauty, that says 
to each of us, in the words of Butterfly the 
Great, ‘‘I am not arguing with you, I am 
telling you.” 


A BurRNING SUBJECT. 

One burning subject remains for our con- 
sideration, that of competitions, upon which my 
predecessor spoke to you last year with special 
authority and point. He treated the question 
mainly from the view of the young competitor. 
May I add a word from the standpoint of 
Architects generally and of assessors in par- 
ticular. The Institute has again organised a 
Competition Committee, which it is hoped may 
exercise a speedy and beneficial influence upon 
the conduct of competitions. There has been 
certainly improvement in the last few years, 
but cases of gross injustice are still too fre- 
quently recorded; nor is it apparent to me how 
any protest, either from ourselves or our repre 
sentative body, can avail much. We must act, 
not protest; and we have the matter in our 
own hands if we will act together. If no reput- 
able Architect will become a competitor unless 
there is first appointed a professional assessor, 
whose award shall be final; if no reputable 
Architect will become an assessor unless his 
award is to be so accepted, the matter will cure 
itself. I know the plausible argument that he 
who pays the piper has a right to call the tune, 
but no self-respecting piper will submit himself 
to the verdict of an ignorant Sassenach who 
knows not the pipes or the skill of their master. 
The discovery of any touting on the part of 
competitors should be at once sufficient ground 
for the elimination of their names from the 
rolls of any honourable society. Especially to 
assessors we might commend the firm attitude 
suggested, for there is no doubt that a sure and 
honourable basis for the distinction of true 
merit by an adequately trained judge would be 
a real benefit, as much to the public as to the 
Architects themselves. 


FINAL WorbDs. 


To touch upon many points in the brief scope 
of an address is impossible. We Architects 
have a great inheritance, and we have a greater 
responsibility. This World of ours is a 
naturally beautiful World. Man has it in his 
power to add to its beauty and to his own 
dignity in the adding, or to deface it. Which 
course shall we take? This Association is 
Alma Mater to many of you, and will be as years 
go by to an ever-increasing number, as well as 
the earth on which we build. We dishonour 
her by any but our noblest efforts; if we give 
of our best, we are still but debtors— 


“ My new cut ashlar takes the light 
Where crimson blank the windows flare 
By my own work before the night— 
Great Overseer I make my prayer. 

“Tf there be good in that I wrought, 
Thy hand compelled it, Master, Thine— 
Where I have failed to take Thy thought 
I know, through Thee, the blame is mine.” 


AN interesting Memorial of the late Major- 
General Rice has just been erected at Loch-an- 
Eilan by the people of the district. The height 
of the stone, which is of red granite, is between 
four and five feet. 
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October 15th, 1895. 


‘““T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town im 
England ; such a church as tt should be a soy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roots.” 
—JoHN Ruskin. 


Norwicu, where the Church Congress met 
last week, has an origin of considerable 
antiquity. Uffa, the first king of the East 
Angles, is said to have built the Castle in 575. 
In the time of Alfred the Great it was captured 
by the Danes, and became their capital. In 
the time of Edward the Confessor it was one 
of the largest Towns in the Kingdom. In 1336 
a number of Flemish weavers settled here, and 
greatly improved the worsted and clothing 
trades ; in 1565a further immigration of artisans 
took place in consequence of the persecution in 
the Netherlands. In 1549 it was the scene of 
the rebellion headed by Robert Ket, a tanner, 
of Wymondham, who took possession of the 
City, but was afterwards taken and hanged in 
chains in Norwich Castle. Norwich became 
the seat of the diocese in 1094, when the See 
was transferred from Thetford. The Cathedral 
was founded by Bishop Herbert Losinga, in 
1096. 


SPEAKING at the opening of the annual Exhi- 
bition of the South Wales Art Society at Cardiff, 
Professor Herkomer said that Wales had still 
to make a stand in Art, as she had already done 
in Music. Why Art had taken such a back 
seat in Wales and Ireland he could not say. 
As interpreters of music the Welsh had done 
wonders, but in Art there was hardly a parallel 
to that form of interpretation unless they took 
Applied Arts where the artist’s design was in- 
terpreted or worked out by the craftsman. The 
Scots, undoubtedly, had produced a _ dis- 
tinguished School of Artists, and indeed the 
time was drawing nigh when Glasgow would be 
a powerful rival to London as an Art centre. 
He went so far, also, as to say that English Art 
would have been a thin thing without the 

_infusion of Scotch blood. Nor, was it too much 
to hope that Wales would one day bring an 
equally notable influence to bear upon British 
Art. The initial step to that great end certainly 
lay in arousing interest in Art through Exhibi- 
tions. Then Wales must establish Art Schools, 
municipally or privately supported, free from all 
such vicious methods as payment on results, 
free from the trammels of those soul deadening 
methods of teaching that had so long and so 
successfully sent the English student abroad to 
study, causing him, alas, to graft on to his 
English nature, foreign style. The safety of 
their future lay in getting right teachers and 
right methods of teaching; until they could 
produce teachers from within they must look 
for them from without. Thus they could 
establish national Art Schools based on Nature, 
in which each student was treated as a human 
being with innate idiosyncrasies, and not as an 
inert piece of organism, to be moulded into 


certain given form by a great mangling 
machine. 
A CORRESPONDENT writes :—‘“‘ This is indeed 


a utilitarian age; even our rural brethren are 
vandals as ever. I was at Little Witham in 
Lincolnshire, and was taken by a native to be 
shown the site of a once famous Monastery 
near by. The river Witham, a tiny stream a 
yard wide, runs across the road, and is spanned 
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by a rude footbridge of large blocks of stone, 
which proved to be the lids of ancient stone 
coffins. They are there yet, but no doubt some 
archeologist will be attracted by the crook and 
mitre and have them replaced by sone other 
material.”’ 


THE acre of naked land at the bottom of the 
Haymarket, where Her Majesty’s Theatre once 
stood, is still waiting for a speculative builder. 
The ground is Crown property, in the Depart- 
ment of the Woods and Forests, and the Crown 
has the right of deciding the style, elevation, 
and cost or value of any buildings that may be 
erected upon the site. A rumour was lately 
current that a new Theatre would soon be 
erected in place of the one which was ruthlessly — 
pulled down for an Hotel which never came into 
existence, but no plans have been deposited 
with the authorities, although an engraving of 
the proposed frontage has been printed and 
circulated. The painting of the Pall Mall side 
—the only portion of the block not destroyed—_ 
is merely a formal decoration to comply with 
the terms of the lease. 2 


Mr. W. W. Story, the distinguished 
American Sculptor and Author, who has for the 
last forty years been resident in Rome, died last 
week at Vallombrosa. He was in his seventy- 
sixth year. Sculptor, poet and author, Mr. W. 
W. Story was the son of the celebrated Judge 
Joseph Story, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, acknowledged to 
have been the greatest jurist of his country. 
In early life he studied and practised at the 
Bar, but that profession he abandoned on the 
death of his father, and came abroad to study 
Sculpture. He executed many public com- 
missions, among others the Peabody Statue in 
front of the London Royal Exchange, the 
Statue of his father for Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, and that of Colonel Prescott for Bunker’s 
Hill. He will be as well known also by his 
many writings and poems, and as the author of 
“Roba di Roma.” He was for many years a 
constant contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine. 
With James Russell Lowell, his classmate and 
intimate friend, he was appointed to represent 
the American Universities at the tercentenary 
festival at Bologna in 1888. A description of 
one of his Statues and of his Studio may be 
found in Hawthorne's ‘‘ Marble Faun.” 


WRITING on the subject of flues in dwelling- 
houses, a correspondent says :—‘' Kitchen 
chimneys with small fireplaces should not be 
less than 14 in. by 9 in.; and if the opening of 
the fireplace exceeds 3 ft. 6in. in width, the 
chimney should be 14 in. square, or 18 in. by 
g in., whichever may be the most convenient 
in the arrangement of the building, only pro- 
viding that the flue has an area of 200 sq. in. 
But the square chimney is preferable, it being 
more suitable to the brush for sweeping than is 
18 in. by gin. If the opening of the fireplace 
exceeds 6 ft. in width, the chimney shaft should 
be 18 in. by 14 in., or of an area of about 
250sq.in. If the chimney shaft be less than 
36 ft. in height, the sizes should be severally 
I4 in. square, 18 in. by rq in., and 18 in. square 
in lieu of the above dimensions. Dining Room 
or ground floor, and Drawing Room or first 
floor chimneys, in lofty houses, may be built in 
the usual way, 14 in. by gin. Upper storys, 
the chimneys of which are usually tro ft. or 


more shorter than the Drawing Room floor, | 


should have them 14 in. square. Attic chim- 
neys should be still larger till near the top, 
where they should be reduced to keep out the 
weather, or to receive a chimney-pot. Cottage 
buildings, or detached houses, which are usually 
low, should not have any chimney less than 
14 in. square, and the upper floor 18 in. by 14 in. 
When chimneys are exposed to the air and 
damp by being in an external wall, it will be a 
considerable advantage if the brickwork can be 
left g in. thick between the flue and external 
air, instead of 44 in. asis usual. Ifa Kitchen 
fireplace be required in the upper part of a 
house, and consequently the chimney cannot 
be long, it must be made up in size. I would 


recommend two flues of the dimensions given _ 


for low buildings, or one flue of double those 
given dimensions ; the top to be reduced about 
150 sq. in., or, if two flues, about 150 sq. in. for 
the two.” 
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THE style of the new Kelvinside Presbyterian 
Church, Glasgow, which occupies a site at the 
corner of Queen Margaret Drive and Kelbourne 
Street, is Gothic of the Late Decorated period. 
The leading idea of the design contrasts broad, 
massive angle piers, alternately with rich 
tracery in the windows. The entrances are in 
the frontage to Queen Margaret Drive, and a 
lofty gable forms the principal feature of the 
front. The main doorway occupies the centre 
of the lower stage, and has deep splayed 
sides, with a richly moulded and carved arch 
and panelled tympanum. On each side are 
cusped headed windows, lighting the Vestibule ; 
and angle shafts dividing these from the door- 
way are carried up into the sill of the main 
windowabove. The gable is flanked by massive 
angle piers, which are carried up in plain 
masonry to about 4o feet from the ground, 
above which the surface is enriched with cusped 
panelling up to the cornice, terminating in 
conical form with crocketed angles and carved 
finials, the total height being about 60 feet. 
Between these piers the whole space is filled 
by an elaborate mullioned window of seven 
main lights recessed under a deeply-moulded 
arch, which spans the gable from pier to pier. 
Under the apex of the’ gable is a moulded 
niche with canopy, and over this the gable 
terminates with a foliated cross. The side 
entrances and staircases flank the main gable, 
and have each moulded doorways with elliptical 
arches, and the staircases are lighted by dwarf 
mullioned windows with traceried heads. 


Tue side elevations are similarly treated to 
the front, and form a series of three bays, each 
bay divided by massive angle piers, the spaces 
between which are filled by four-light windows 
of varied design, with rich traceried heads. The 
piers are carried up as pinnacles with carved 
terminals, and the side walls are finished 
with an open-work stone parapet between 
the piers. Internally the Church is planned 
for over 750 sittings, of which about 500 
are on the area floor. The limited site 
necessitated both side and end Galleries; but 
these have been kept narrow, and the roof has 
been designed ina single span, avoiding obstruc- 
tion fromcolumns. The main beamsare carried 
on moulded shafts and carved brackets attached 
to the side walls, from which the ceiling is 
carried ‘up in coved form to the wallhead. 
Above this the roof is of open construction, the 
wood principals being richly moulded, and the 
whole ceilings finished in panelled lining. The 
western end is divided into three bays by stone 
piers and arches, in front of which is the 
Pulpit Platform, with the Organ Chamber be- 
yond. The Choir will be arranged in front of 
Pulpit, where the Organ Console will also be 
placed. Bchind the Church, in connection 
with the Hall building, are Vestry and other 
accommodation. The estimated cost of the 
Church is about £5,000. The building is 
already well advanced, and is intended to be 
opened early in next year. The work has been 
designed and is being carried out under the 
charge of Mr. John B. Wilson, Architect, 92, 
Bath Street, Glasgow. 


Four Statues are to be placed shortly in the 
Parc Monceau. That of Gounod, by the 
sculptor Mercié, will be near one of Bizet by 
Falguiére. Corot and Guy de Maupassant, by 
Verlet, will also occupy prominent positions. 
The Monument of the latter will certainly be 
original. Under De Maupassant’s bust there 
will be a marble seat with a young lady dressed 
in quite modern fashion, reading one of the 
novelist’s books in a reclining position. 


SoME months ago two labourers at Douglas, 
named Stephens and Cretney, while digging the 
foundation for a new house in Derby Road, 
discovered a valuable collection of ancient coins 
and jewellery. Before their value could be 
ascertained they had become distributed among 
the crowd of people. Stephens and Cretney, 
however, kept several hundred coins and a gold 
bracelet weighing nearly three ounces and a 
silver bracelet weighing twelve ounces. On 
examination by experts the coins proved to be 
silver pieces of the reign of Athelstan, and 
very valuable. The Government officials insti- 
tuted inquiry into the matter, and took posses- 
sion of all the coins they could secure, including 


_ those in the possession of the finders, who were 


promised a reward. After waiting several 
months, Sir West Ridgway, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, has just received £41 7s. 6d. to dis- 
tribute between Stephens and Cretney. 


PROFESSOR W. FLINDERS PETRIE, whois an- 
nounced to lecture this month at Newcastle, on 
the ‘‘ Discovery of a Race of Invaders in Egypt, 
about 3,000 B.c.”’ has presented to the Museum, 
Barras Bridge, a fine selection of specimens of 
this recent discovery, made by himself in Egypt, 
in order that the Newcastle public may be in- 
formed a little, from an inspection of actual 
specimens of the pottery, of the evidence on 
which this new discovery rests. 


THE ancient Muir of Colquhoun is again the 
scene of archaic discoveries. Mr. W. A. Don- 
nelly, artist, and Mr. John Bruce, F.S.A., 
members of the Helensburgh Antiquarian 
Society, recently visited the scenes of the 
latest find. Mr. Donnelly sketched the various 
groups, the drawings to be added to the already 
important series which are to be shortly deli- 
berated upon by the Edinburgh savants. These 
carvings have been found in course of works 
being executed in Auchintorlie by Mr. Patterson, 
builder. Mr. Donnelly was able to add another 
group to those already referred to. The 
cup and ring and cup marks are all over detached 
blocks of white sandstone. In each case the 
grouping and features are different from one 
another, and also from those already discovered 
on Auchintorlie. The design and execution 
are of the highest class, the cups especially 
being beautifully moulded. Besides the carved 
stones is another singular stone, weighing about 
half a ton, of a shape similar to a horizontal 
section of a pupine, 3 ft.in diameter. In the 
centre there is cut a cylindrical pole, 74 in. deep 
and 4 in. in diameter, in the bottom of which 
rises a cone 24 in. high, round which is a most 
singular arrangement—a series of cups, I in. in 
diameter and 4 in. deep, cut into the sides of 
the cylinder. On the surface on the top of the 
block and round the sides are a series of nearly 
300 little cups, from din. to 14in. All who 
have inspected the stone so far pronounce it as 
much of a mystery as the cup and ring marks. 
In connection with these finds and the former 
one, Professor Christison, of Edinburgh, has 
now definitely fixed his visit to this most 
interesting locality, so that then the true anti- 
quarian value may be placed upon them. Mr. 
Donnelly and Mr. Bruce, in the course of 
further examination in this vicinity, found very 
positive evidence of what excavation is sure to 
prove of great antiquarian interest. 


OnE of the little regarded but invaluable 
company of local historians has been removed 
by the death of Mr. William Grainge, of 
Harrogate, at the age of 77. A stationer by 
trade, he devoted all his leisure to the history 
and topography of his country, and from time 
to time produced a number of books on the 
subject, which are held in high estem in Archzo- 
logical circles. The best known are ‘‘ The 
History of Nidderdale,’ ‘‘The History of 
Harrogate and the Forest of Knaresborough,”’ 
“The Battles and Battlefields of Yorkshire,’’ 
“The Geology of MHarrogate,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Annals of a Yorkshire Abbey” (Fountains). 
He was also a naturalist of considerable 
standing, and a close observer and methodical 
chronicler of physical phenomena. 


Mr. WRANGHAM, lecturing at the Literary 
and Philosophical Society, Sheffield, recently, 
upon ‘‘ Palmyra, or Tadmor in the Wilderness,” 
dealt first with its discovery. He said the 
situation of Palmyra in the desert between the 
Euphrates and Syria was a well watered posi- 
tion known before the days of Solomon, who 
built and fortified the city. Balm, with precious 
stones, gold, &c., were conveyed by camels, via 
Palmyra, to Syria, and Palmyra became one of 
the most wealthy cities of the East. It is men- 
tioned by Josephus, and several other ancient 
writers. It was attacked by Mark Antony for 
the sake of plunder, but escaped by sending its 
treasure across the Euphrates, and preventing 
the passage of Antony’s troops. After having 
been incorporated into the Roman Empire, it 
declared its independence, and eventually fell 
into the hands of the Mohammedans in the 
seventh century. The city was visited by a 
party of English merchants from Syria in 1691, 
who had heard rumours of a wonderful city of 


_ Blackwood. 


marble, built by the genii in the desert. Mr. 
Halifax, one of the party, reported the splen- 
dour of the ruins, and said that ‘‘ the Temple 
must have been one of the most glorious struc- 
tures in the World. I never saw vines and 
clusters of grapes cut in stone so bold, so lively, 
and so natural, in any place. Just over the 
door we could discern part of the wings of a 
large spread eagle, extending its whole width. 
Of this Temple nothing but the outward walls 
are standing.” This report spread all over 
Europe, where it was received with astonish- 
ment, mingled with incredulity, and the place 
was not again visited until 1751, when three 
English gentlemen, accompanied by an accom- 
plished Architect, again visited Palmyra. They 
succeeded in obtaining drawings and measure- 
ments of all the most important buildings, and 
an account of the expedition was published, 
with plates. 


THE result of the past year’s working of the 
Institution of Junior Engineers appears to have 
been very satisfactory, and many new members 
have been enrolled. The twelvemonth was 
commenced with a deficit, but not only have 
the expenses of the past session been paid, but 
a handsome balance has been realised to be 
applied to the coming season’s work. The 
Institution has not as yet been provided with a 
Library, but the Council has now determined to 
procure rooms which shall answer the double 
purpose of Library and Reading Room, Mr, 
Archibald Denny, of Dumbarton, is to be the 
president for 1895-6. 


RECENTLY a number of letters came into the 
possession of a well-known Dundee collector of 
antiquarian and other curiosities, and among 
them he discovered a communication from Sir 
Walter Scott to Lockhart, his son-in-law, in 
which he remonstrated with his relative against 
the use of personal satire in his articles in 
It is thought that this is the 
supposed ‘'lost’’ or ‘‘ destroyed ” letter referred 
to in Scott’s published correspondence. This 
supposition has since been found to be correct, 
as a copy of the found letter has been sent to 
Mr. Andrew Lang, who has no doubt as to its 
authenticity. Some days afterwards, on pur- 
suing his search among the bundle of MSS., 
the same collector was lucky enough to discover 
a long letter from the late Poet Laureate to 
Professor Wilson (Christopher North). The 
epistle, which has never appeared in print, is 
dated from Somersby, Spilsby, Lincolnshire, 
and bears the post-mark April 26th, 1834. At 
that time Tennyson was 25 years of age. The 
letter deals with Professor Wilson’s criticism of 
the poet’s first volume of poems. 


In Essex some of the ancient Church Towers 
are built of timber. The Tower of Stock Church 
-is acase in point. It is framed withgreat skill. 
Its windows with their tracery are of oak. The 
upper part is of more recent date than the 
lowermost portions, as is the spirelet. Mar- 
garetting Church has also a square Tower, 
made of timber, with a timber Spire. The oak 
is darkened by age, but sound. On the second 
stage a timber framework supports the bells. 
Above this rides the Spire, the whole eliciting 
the admiration of those who can best appreciate 
its geometrical ingenuity. There are two very 
fine timber Porches to this Church likewise, as 
wellasagood oak roof. Blackmore Church, in the 
same county, is of similar interest. The Belfry 
has three stages, of which the upper two are of 
timber, which is placed perpendicularly in the 
second and horizontally in the third; and they 
diminish in dimensions, each stage having an 
overhanging roof. The spirelet is broached, 
and tapers acutely. There is the same grand 
touch of mastery in the construction as at 
Margaretting, and antiquaries have thought 
that the two may have been the work of one 
mind. There were formerly great forests in 
these parts, consequently oak was abundant, 
and much skilled experience would be brought 
to bear upon its use. Blackmore has also an 
open-timbered Porch. The west end of the 
Church is taken to be part of the original fabric, 
founded in the days of Henry II., or King John; 
but the greater part belongs to later times, as 
we may see by the clustered and octagonal 
columns. The Nave and Chancel are of the 
same height, and dormers project from the long 
roof over them. 
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In connection with the Art Department of 
the Yorkshire College, a lecture was given last 
week by Mr. Frank Suddards, on ‘ The 
Adaptation of Nature to Ornament.’”’ At the 
outset Mr. Suddards commented upon the 
universal desire for ornament, which seemed to 
be the natural instinct of mankind, referring to 
the primitive attempts of savage tribes. Not 


only was there a natural instinct in the human 
mind for ornament, but there was also evidence 
in nearly all historic styles of a desire to repro- 
duce the beauties of Nature by which man was 
Let them take any style of 
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some of the more important branches of Applied 


_-Art, such as the textile design, stained glass, 
carved wood, repoussé work, and metal work, 


showing how the different materials necessarily 
demanded diverse methods of treatment. The 
use of plant forms in ornament was very exten- 
sively dealt with, illustrations being thrown on 
a large screen of many of the more important 
plants used in decoration, with comparisons of 


| the plant in Nature and the plant as adapted by 
| design. 


Special reference was made to the use 
of plant forms for textile purposes, and a 
number of illustrations that vere shown em- 
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ornament which they might, and there was 
evidence, with rare exceptions, of Art having 
been inspired by natural forms. The Greeks, 
for example, did not ignore Nature in their 
decorations, but its use was always limited, 
and secondary to purely zsthetical qualities 
Other instances were mentioned of the way in 
which Nature had been adapted in some of 
the early types of ornament—the Egyptian 
and Renaissance. The designer, continued 
the Lecturer, did not seek to improve Nature; 
all he sought to do.was to adapt it in 
harmony with the purposes of decoration. He 
compared the conditions which belonged to 


phasised the particular conditions under which 


| plant forms had to be considered in designing 


for theloom. Further branches of Nature were 
dealt with, such as the interpretation of tree 
forms, the elements of water and fire, birds, 
animals, fishes, and various kinds of natural 
phenomena. Mr. Suddards, in concluding, 
remarked that their predecessors in history 
seemed to have confined their attention to a 
comparatively small number of elements in 
Nature, symbolic reasons seeming to limit their 
choice to a considerable extent. It was only in 
more recent times that designers had taken full 
advantage of the diversity of suggestion which 


was provided for them in every corner of 
Nature’s rich store-house of beauty. 


Two other great improvement schemes in 
addition to that for the construction of a new 
thoroughfare between the Strand and Holborn, 
have been under the contemplation of the London 
County Council. The firstis a plan for improving 
the area lying immediately north of the Strand 
and adjoining Clare Market and the southern 
end of Drury Lane. This district is described 
as ‘‘the largest and worst of those crowded 
collections of courts and alleys which remain 
to disgrace central London.’”’ The report on 
the entire district by the Council’s Medical 
Officer of Health, states that the streets and 
courts which require reconstruction and re- 
arrangement cover a total area of some three 
and a half acres. The evils are inseparable 
from the narrowness, closeness, and bad con- 
dition of the houses, courts, and alleys within 
the specified area, and cannot be effectually 
remedied otherwise than by an improvement 
scheme. Such a scheme has been prepared, 
and in order to give the Council a better site 
for rebuilding, certain properties not men- 
tioned in the Medical Officer’s report have 
been included. No difficulty is anticipated in 


-the acquisition of the property, but some 


trouble is expected with the displaced tenants. 
Having lived, most of them, in the worst of 
slums all their years, they are not prepared to 
accept at once the stringent regulations laid 
down by the Council for tenants of improved 
sanitary houses. Over 3,000 persons, mostly 
belonging to this class, will be displaced by the 
Council’s latest improvement. One half of 
these will be accommodated in the new neigh- 
bourhood, and the remainder will be removed 
to the Millbank Prison site, in accordance with 
permission granted by the Home Secretary. 
The estimated cost of the improvement is 
£216,500, the bulk of which would be expended 
in purchasing property. 


THE other project referred to is the widening 


ago, and has since been completed in sections. 
When the subject was last discussed the Council 
decided not to contribute towards the cost of 


the improvement, on the ground that the City ~ 


ratepayers were less heavily mulcted for the 
expenditure of the Council than the ratepayers 
in other parts of London, and that the City 
authorities, having received £572,794 from the 
Metropolitan Board of Works for local improve- 
ments, ought to execute the work on their own 
account. It is now proposed that the autho- 
rities of Spring Gardens should contribute 
£44,960, which is one-half of the anticipated 
cost, the estimated total being £89,920. It is 
proposed to acquire the premises at Nos. 1, 3, 
5,7 and 9, Ludgate Hill, and No. 1, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard; and when these are levelled to 
the ground the view from Ludgate Circus up 
the Hill will be quite clear, and a magnificent 
view afforded of the West Front of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 


DEAN BRADLEY writes a preface to his 
daughter’s ‘‘ Annals of Westminster Abbey,”’ 
which Messrs. Cassell will now have ready 
before the end of the month. As he points out, 
the book is an attempt to embody in a con- 
tinuous and compendious form a chronological 
record of the strange and eventful history of 
the Abbey. The story is taken up at the very 
beginning—in the days of the last of the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings—and comes down to this year. 
‘‘ Annals of Westminster ’’ is also meant to be 
an Art record of the Abbey, and so Mr. H. M. 
Paget and Mr. W. Hatherill have specially 
illustrated it. 


of Ludgate Hill, which was begun some years — 


From Bristol it is announced that a subscrip- 


tion is being raised to purchase the collection 
of Jenner relics, formed by Mr. Mockler, of 
Wotton-under-Edge, shown by him in the 
Bristol Exhibiton of 1893, and again in London 
last year, so as to ensure its retention in the 
Museum or some other public institution in 
Bristol. This collection of diplomas, docu- 
ments, manuscripts, printed works, and objects 
personal to Sir W. Jenner, was offered to the 
Council of the Royal College ot Physicians, 
and to that of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
but declined for want of room in either 
building. 
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PROFESSOR CHRISTISON has this week visited 
Dumbartonshire, and inspected the “cup and 
ring’’ carvings which were recently discovered 
at Auchentorlie by Mr. John Bruce and Mr. 
W. A. Donnelly. Dr. Christison, who was 
accompanied by the discoverers, states that the 
finds are of the first importance, and that the 
Auchentorlie group is among the finest yet dis- 
covered. The Dumbouie Hill Fort he also 
pronounced to be of a very early age. Further 
excavations and siftings are to be made, and 
sections cut on the vitrified Fort at Ardconnel, 
on the estate of Mr. G. J. Fer- 
gusson Buchanan. The original 
diameter of this Fort has been 
232 ft., and the evidences of 
vitrification visible are of a 
most positivekind. The Cochin 
cup and rings were also visited, 
and Dr. Christison secured a 
rubbing of the Latin cross 
recently discovered on this 
group by Mr. Donnelly. 

Mr. S. Fioop, of Crediton, 
recently purchased a small lot 
of pictures, and amongst them 
was fortunate to secure ai, 
woodcut, size 68 inches high °* 
by 5 inches wide, executed by 
Albert Direr in the year 1512, 
the subject being ‘‘ St. Jerome 
in a grotto, writing in a book,”’ 
Bartsch, No. 113. The wood- 
cut is a good impression in 
excellent preservation, and a 
proof before the date was cut 
on the block. Such an ex- 
ample of Albert Direr’s work 
is not often met with outside 
Art Galleries. 


ANOTHER historic Tavern— 
the old Queen's Head — 
which for three centuries at 
least has stood in High Street, 
Borough, is doomed to ex- 
tinction. Under the name of 
the Crossed Keys, the Tavern 
flourished in the days of 
Queen Bess, and it is supposed 
that the name was changed to 
the Queen’s Head towards the 
end of Elizabeth’s reign. It 
was not built, however, in the 
first instance, as an Inn. It 
was originally a Mansion, and 
belonged to the Poynings, one 
of whom was sword-bearer to 
Jack Cade. Bluff King Hal 
turned it into a store for the 
artillery and harness made by 
his armourers in Southwark. 
An old place like the Queen’s 
Head is always exposed to 
the danger of having thrust 
on its venerable head tradi- 
tions that are oftentimes 
wholly impossible ; but in the 
case of this particular Inn, 
notwithstanding its antiquity, 
it seems to have been par- 
ticularly free from anything of 
the sort. 


Out of the 37 sets of plans 
for a new Board School for 
St. Thomas sent in by Archi- 
tects in competition, Mr. 


sentative one. Sir John Millais has not a single 
work on the walls. Nor has Professor Her- 
komer. Mr. Whistler sends only a small con- 
tribution in the shape of a powerfully painted 
head of a repulsive looking woman of the gutter, 
and Mr. Solomon also is contented to be repre- 
sented by one unimportant work. 


Dr. SCHWEINFURTH, in a recent issue of the 
Academy, complains of the wanton destruction 
of the ancient Egyptian Monuments by Arabs 
or other persons, in order either to sell them or 
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Hobson, the Assessor of the 
Educational Department, has 
selected the following three 
for final selection: Messrs. 
Brewill and Bailey, Notting- 
ham; Messrs. Garratt and 
Gillum, Brynton; and Mr. 
G. E. T. Lawrance, London. 
School will be from £10,000 to £12,000. 


HiTHERTO held in the rooms of the Royal 
Society of Paintersin Water Colours, the Portrait 
Painters’ Society has this year migrated to the 
New Gallery, where the fifth Exhibition will open 
in a day or two. There area few good works, but 
the general run of the exhibits are poor speci- 
mens of Art which merely serve to show the 
deteriorating influence of this commercial age. 
It is true the Exhibition is in no sense a repre- 
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The cost of the ) to'fill the Galleries of the Gizeh Museum. That , 
such wanton destruction of valuable relics has | 


been going on for some time no one can deny, 
and the only way to put a stop to it will be to 
only allow duly authorised persons to conduct 
excavations, and that in a systematic manner. 
The way that many of the most ancient Monu- 
ments have been broken up to sell in fragments 
to curious visitors is simply apalling to anyone 
who is in any way interested in the remains of 
one of the greatest nations of antiquity. 
true that guards have been placed on duty at 
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most of the large Temples and Tombs, but still 
there are many Monuments left to the mercy of 
the dealers and mere curio hunters. It is to be 
hoped that the Royal Society of Antiquaries, 
or some kindred society, will try to put a stop 
to what is a disgrace to modern civilisation. 


DuRING a recent journey in the Gambia, Mr. 
Ozanne found some ruins, which are believed 
to be the tombs of the ancient kings of the 
Gambia. A report of the discovery was duly 
forwarded to Mr. Chamberlain, as Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and a 
further examination and in- 
vestigation by experts will 
probably be made. 


Mr. ALBERT BRUCE Joy, 
the celebrated sculptor, seems 
to have a charmed life. He 
narrowly escaped the other 
day most serious injuries from 
the guns of poachers at 
Fontainebleau. About two 
years ago, when returning on 
a dark night to his villa near 
Haslemere, he missed his step, 
fell into a quarry, sustained a 
severe fracture of the leg, and 
all but lost his life. West- 
minster Abbey, St. Paul’s, 
and St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin, are all enriched with 
the products of Mr. Joy’s 
chisel. 


Mosaic is a work formed by 
the use of “ tesserze,’’ or small 
cubes of enamel, marble, or 
other material, and of a gold 
or silver leaf between two films 
of the purest glass of various 
colours, which are skilfully 
fixed on cement so as to pro- 
duce the effect of a picture. 
The composition of human 
figures in different attitudes, 
animals, draperies, or other 
objects requiring a careful 
delineation, are entrusted to 
the best artists, and the 
execution of the background to 
less trained workmen. The 
best specimens can be seen in 
the Cathedral of St. Mark, and 
on the vault of the Sacristy. 

Working in mosaic is now car- 
’ ried on in Venice on a large 
scale and with great success. 
The manner in which mosaics 
are now made for decorative 
purposes is quite different from 
the elaborate system used by 
the ancients, which consisted 
in fixing the tesserz one 
by one on the cement pre- 
viously applied on the wall. 
The modern method of the 
Venetian School consists in 
executing the mosaic in the 
workshop, by having the 
tesseree fixed with common 
paste on the section of the 
cartoon assigned to each work- 
man. When all the parts of 
the mosaic are complete, they 
are put together on the floor 
a or on a special wooden frame. 
The mosaic, which is then a 
perfect representation of the 
original cartoon, is again 
divided into sections on the 
reverse side, marked with a 
progressive number, and care- 
fully packed to be sent off to 
the place for which it is in- 
tended. The surface cf the wall where the 
mosaic is to be fixed is then covered with 
cement, into which the sections of the mosaic 
are uniformly pressed, according to their 
numbers and the key-plan supplied to the 
fixers. When the cement has hardened, the 
paper, on which the tesserze have been pasted, is 
gently taken off, and the faithful copy of the ori- 
ginal cartoon is again exhibited on the right side, 


THERE is a rumour in Burlington House 
circles that the President of the Academy is 
thinking of leaving England permanently. 
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“Queer, quaint old Chester, 
Grotesque and honest . . .. . 
So fond of antique fashions, it would seem 
Thou must have slept an age or two away. 

Thy very streets are galleries . . . . .« 

Old Rome was once thy guest, 

And thou dost hoard her gifts, with pride and care, 
As erst the Grecian dame displayed her jewels rare.” 


awalOU are challenged at the very 

Wa} threshold of the city by the 
ancient walls, founded upon 
rocks, defying altogether the 
flight of time. Those walls had 
Sete) §=6witnessed many a bloody deed 
in the days when the Conqueror was marching 
with ‘‘blistered feet’ through the land of his 


| the base of operations; 


In the campaigns of Henry III. and Edward I. 
against the Welsh, the proximity of the city to 
the scene of action rendered it to a great extent 
and on the return 
hither of the victors in 1300, Prince Edward 
received the homage of the Welsh chieftains. 

During the wars of the Cromwellian period 
the city declared for the King and became one 
of the principal Royalist strongholds in the 
West Country; its importance as a connecting 
link with North Wales being once more 
emphasised. 

Consequent on the determination of 
citizens to uphold the royal authority, Chester 


| again in its eventful history beheld the advance 


of a besieging force. In 1644 the King hearing 
the capitulation of the city was imminent, 


hastened to the assistance of the worn-out 


garrison. The Parliamentarians, however, 
intercepted the relieving force outside the city, 
and the Battle of Rowton Moor, so disastrous 
to the hopes of Charles I., followed. The inter- 
rupted siege was then resumed, and the city fell. 

But Chester has more peaceful interests for 
the modern student. Its grand old walls, with- 
out break or battlement, and with here and 
there a Watch Tower, stand grim and strong 
and masterful as ever. Would that their 


rugged boldness had equally defied! the destruc- 
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At the other extremity of the north wall is 
the Phoenix Tower, which owes its interest 
mainly to the following legend thereon in- 
scribed :— 

King Charles 
Stood on this Tower 
Sept. 24th, 1645, and saw 
His army defeated 
On Rowton Moor. 

The general form of the city itself is that of 
a parallelogram, divided into quarters by main 
streets, running at right angles, each spanned 
by a Gateway, from which the name of the 
street is taken. They are Northgate Street, 
Eastgate Street, Bridge Street, and Watergate 
Street; being practically identical with 
the old Roman ways, and from four to ten 
feet or more below the level of the surround- 
ing ground. 

Chester is mainly distinguished for its 
“ Rows,’’ quite a unique feature, consisting of 
a passage way or gallery running over the lower 
story on the first floor level, and covered by the 
second floor, which is supported by posts. 

In the past, the rights of way were not 
jealously guarded by the authorities, the result 
being that many houses were rebuilt with a 
solid wall all up the front, causing a hideous 
break in the continuity of the ‘‘rows.” Mr. 
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OLD HOUSE, BRIDGE STREET, CHESTER: SKETCHED BY J. HUTCHINGS. 


heart. And centuries before him, as far back, 
in fact, as a.D. 61, the all-conquering Romans 
invested the district and garrisoned the cele- 
brated 12th Legion at Deva—the station on the 
Dee. The Norman Conquest, however, marked 
the dawn of a new epoch for the town. To 
reward his nephew—Hugh Lupus—for gallantry 
at the Battle of Hastings, William bestowed 
on him the Earldom of Chester, with feudal 
rights over its demesnes. Hitherto the fortifi- 
cations had been of a rude type, but the 
Earl erected a Castle, after the manner of the 
Normans, and his family for several generations 
held almost regal sway in the district until the 
year 1236, when the title lapsed and the lands 
reverted to the Crown. 

The importance of Chester gradually in- 
creased, and in the early part of the thirteenth 
century the sixth Earl of the Lupus line— 
Randolph—granted three successive charters to 
the town,which was subsequently incorporated 
by Henry III., who conferred the then vacant 
Earldom on his son Edward, afterwards King 
Edward I. 


tive hand of the modern builder! The 
demolition of the four old Gateways has gone a 
great way to render the fortifications tame, and 
deprive them of much of the picturesqueness 
they possessed. Many fragments of Roman 
work have been found within the walls, from 
which it would appear that part of the original 
masonry still remains; but during the suc- 
cessive rebuildings the portions dating so far 
back have been covered, and what is now seen 
belongs for the most part to the Edwardian period. 

The Water Tower at the north-west corner of 


| the city, standing forward from the walls, but 


connected with an angle Tower (Bonewaldes- 
tharne’s Tower) by a flight of steps, is of 
octagonal form, the roof of the lower apartment 
consisting of a vault boldly groined, carried by 
eight chamfered ribs springing from each angle 
and meeting in the centre. Sacrilegious hands 
have coated the masonry with whitewash. The 
Tower was built in 1322 by one Helpstone, who 
contracted to execute the work for £100. 
Workmen’s wages at that time were fixed at a 
penny a day, and strikes were unknown. 


John Hewitt in the Chester Arch@ological Journal, 
says :—‘‘ That during the Middle Ages in town 
houses, the lower or basement story was some 
few feet below the level of the ground, havinga 
ceiling vaulted with stone, and generally used 
as a Cellar, the Kitchen often, however, being 
on the same level. The Hall or general living 
room, the principal apartment, standing 
immediately above. To reach the latter, there- 
fore, from the street, it became necessary to 


construct external flights of steps, usually of 


stone, the steps so built projecting some few 
feet from the front walls of the houses. When 
the houses were rebuilt, the Crypts or Cellars, 
were brought forward to be in a line with the 
steps, and the first floor frequently of half 
timbering, was set back some few feet from its 
original line, so as to leave a passage-way on 
the upper-story.’’ He quotes as an example a 
fourteenth century Crypt in Watergate Street, 
where this has evidently been done. In re- 
building, the old Crypt was utilised and extended 
forward in a different style of Architecture, the 
front wall of the building overhead being set 


restored, but the upper 
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back on to the crown of the vault, instead of 
standing upon the original front wall. 

The Falcon Cocoa House in Bridge Street, 
built about the end of the sixteenth century, 
still preserves the original arrangement of ex- 
ternal stone steps, leading to the first floor. 
Here the basement or ground floor is devoted 
to cellarage, but has been in part rebuilt. The 
entrance archway appears to be older than 
much of the other work. The rest of the 
building well exemplifies the half-timber Archi- 
tecture, so characteristic of this period and 
locality, and the degree of elegance and richness 
attainable in this style. The long ranges of 
windows, filled with lead lights, being similar to 
the Galleries and _ so 


general a feature of —s 

the Elizabethan timber a 

Mansions. (CE 
Farther down the same <x. 

street, at the bottomof the 

hill, stands the ‘ Bear ¥ 

and Billet,’ dated 1664, | Sx\ 

a fineand elaborate speci- — S 


men of the same class of ‘Wyyps ! 
work; with scarcely a Wis. 
timber in the whole front ; 
not richly carved. The 
mullioned and transomed 
windows are supported 
by ornamental brackets, 
the horizontal timbers 
and bargeboards de- 
corated with a running 
or geometrical pattern, a 
row of quatrefoil panels m 
surmounting the second 
floor windows; and what 
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is particularly notable, slay 
the old arrangement of a S 
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It is worthy of observa- \ NCE 
tion that the Chester : aes 


bargeboards in the city 
are usually straight-edged 
with carved surfaces; in 


other districts, particu- 
larly in the Southern 
Counties, the cut and 
pierced form is more 
general. 


In Whitefriars Street 
—formerly the site of a 
monastic establishment, 
as the name implies—is 


| vent the devices of Dr. Henry Cole, Dean of 
brats 
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Paul’s. He was charged by Queen Mary 
with a commission to the Irish authorities to 
institute those persecutions by which she trusted 
to pave her way to the Celestial City. The 
landlady—one Elizabeth Mottershead—dis- 
covered the nature of his business ; and having 
a Protestant brother in the Sister Isle, was 
much troubled for his fate. Mother wit aided 
sisterly regard, and she removed the Doctor’s 
commission from his bag, and substituted a 
pack of cards, with the knave of clubs upper- 
most. This design thoroughly accomplished its 


end, for on the Commissioner arriving at Dublin 


Castle and communicating his errand, the trick 
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another very striking ex- 


ample of the same order. 
The lower story, com- 
paratively plain, appears 
to have been clumsily 
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portion, which projects 
boldly forward, is ex- 
ceptionally fine. The 
arrangement of windows, 
resting upon brackets, is 
similar to that in the 
“ Bear and Billet.’’ The 
filling in of the left-hand 
gable with ornamental 
plaster is very happy. It 
appears likely that each 
gable was originally 
treated in the same way, 
but that one needing ‘ 
repair was subsequently 
restored in its present 
plain condition. The withoat the Walls 
curious little dental Cheale r 
moulding carried round ; = 
the window framing and TJ Hatchings 
along the horizontal beams 

has an enriching effect. 

In Bridge Street stillstands the famed “ Blue 
Posts,” the rebuilding of its frontin a style that 
the late Mr. Carlyle would have indignantly 
termed the order of shams,”’’ having greatly 
disfigured its beauty. Now no longer an old- 
fashioned inn, and worthy of special regard, 
but a hairdresser’s shop, apparently not an un- 
common fate of ancient buildings of the Tudor 
period—to wit, the Palace of Henry VIII. in Fleet 
Street, in the City of London—some fine moulded 
ceilings and minor details alone marking the 
original glories of the house. Its fame is chiefly 
kept alive by the story of the quaint artifice by 
which a God-fearing Protestant strove to circum- 
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was discovered#‘and*his cause lost, for the , 
Council, naturally suspicious and unwilling to | 
act without more substantial authority, desired 
the Doctor to obtain a duplicate of the missing 
document. In the meantime Queen Mary 
died, and things remained as they were. 

Opposite the end of Pierpoint Lane,in the base- 
ment of a shop, isto be seen a Roman Bath, cut 
inthe solid rock, with a part of the Sudatorium 
in a very perfect state of preservation. 

Derby House is undoubtedly one of the finest | 
specimens of old timber work in the country, 
the upper portion being in a most perfect con- 
dition. The design is particularly good, and is 


et + at 


wonderfully wrought without being overloaded 
with ornament. The carving, although dated 
1591, is crisp and clean cut as if fresh from the 
tool. The Mansion was the Palace of the 
Stanleys’ for generations, subsequently passing 
into other hands, but some years ago it was 
repurchased by the late Earl. The interior is 
in a sadly neglected state, most of the old wood- 
work having been removed, and that which 
remains modern Goths have covered with 
repeated layers of whitewash. The room in 
which the seventh Earl of Derby spent the 
night preceding his execution may still be 
seen, though deprived of almost all its fittings 
and ornaments. 

About the middle of 
Watergate Street, on the 
south side of the way,a 
striking building stands, 
known as Bishop Lloyd’s 
house. The lower portion 
of the house is devoted to 
cellarage, andtheentrance 
closed by folding doors. 
zs The front part of the 
next story is taken up by 
the ‘‘Row”’; the super- 
structure being supported 
upon posts and elabo- 
rately carved brackets of 
large size. Immediately 
above these is a band of 
panels, formed of wooden 
framing, the interstices 
being filled in with 
moulded plaster work. 
The outside panel to the 
left répresents “The 
Fall,” the Tree of Know- 
ledge being in the centre, 
with the serpent coiled 
round it, and Adam and 
Eve on each side. The 
next illustrates the death 
of Abel; and the third, 
Abraham sacrificing 
Isaac, the angel appear- 
ing in the sky, and Isaac 
stretched upon an altar 
of elaborate medizval 
workmanship. The 
fourth contains the arms 
of James I; the fifth 
those—it is supposed— 
of Bishop Lloyd. The 
sixth, a panel containing 
an inscription or motto 
and the date 1615. The 
seventh, a group of figures 
of enigmatic meaning. 
The eighth and last, the 
Virgin Mary piercing her 
own heart with a sword, 
an emblematical fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy of 
the aged Simeon. Above 
the windows on the next 
floor is another band of 
somewhat similar panels, 
filled with symbols and 
} floral patterns, divided by 
curious little wooden 
pilasters carved into the 
form of human figures, 
though strangely  dis- 
torted. The ‘‘ Row” is on 
a level with the surround- 
- ing ground, and about 
every few feet a narrow 
alley—in most cases a 
“cul-de-sac ’’ — runs off 
right angles, with 

entrance doors to the 
houses on each side. 

St. John’s Church without the walls, is, 
perhaps, the most valuable bit of Ecclesiastical 
Architecture that Chester possesses. Origin- 
ally a Saxon Cathedral stood on the site of the 
existing fabric. Shortly after the Conquest, 
the bishoprics of Chester, Coventry, and 
Lichfield were united. The first bishop, 
immediately after the change, commenced a 
new Cathedral, of which the present Church is 
a remnant. In the reign of Henry VIII. 
Chester was made the seat of a separate 
bishopric, and in 1547 Richard Walker, the 
last Dean of St. John’s, surrendered his College 
to the Crown, and seven years afterwards was 
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vaults, thus deprived of the covering which 
protected them from the weather, speedily fell 
into decay, and in their ruin wrought much 
havoc to the substructure. The ruins of the 
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to the Norman period; the Triforium and 
Clerestory are Transitional, merging into Early 
English. It is evident that, after the erection 
of the former, there was a break in the work, 
for the Triforium is in a style far more developed 
and lighter in character than it could have been 
if the work had proceeded uniformly. 
Triforium is reputed one of the finest in the 
kingdom. It consists of a series of arches, 
simply moulded, supported by foliated shafts, 
enriched with bands and carved capitals. The 
Clerestory is also a continuous arcade, pierced 
at intervals with windows corresponding to the 
Triforium in general design, but slightly more 
advanced in style, ‘‘ Architecture being a living 
and progressing Art’ at that time. Thesuccess 
of this composition is due, in great measure, to 
repetition of the same feature throughout the 
length of the Church, and to the justness of the 
proportions. The modern wooden roof, the 
Transepts now restricted to the Aisles, the 
Choir of two bays of Norman work stopped on 
the east, and the Nave on the west, by walls 
of recent date, deprive the Church of the 
spaciousness and magnificence which distin- 
guished it in a marked degreeof old. Externally, 
extensive remains show that St. John’s wasa 
Church of the first order, of the usual cruciform 
plan, consisting of Nave, Choir, and Transepts, 
with triple Towers, and Lady Chapel eastward 
of the Choir. The old Towers have long since 
fallen, and a modern substitute, of a design that 
conspicuously fails to harmonise in any degree 
with the old work, raises its ugly deformity to 
heaven. 

The King’s commissioners, in the reign of 
Edward VI., robbed the Church of much of its 
leadwork, the fine bells, and probably every- 
thing else that was worth taking. The stone 


This | 


Choir and LadyChapel forma picturesque group. 
The red sandstone, deeply furrowed by the 


action of the weather, full of dark rich tones, 


advantageously contrasts with the exterior of 
the Nave, refaced with faultlessly hewn stone. 
No amount of sand-papered newness can make 
up for the loss of the weather-beaten surface, 
that owes its beauty to the very scars and 
wrinkles of old age; its life, to the mellowing of 
time. 

There is a Crypt of good bold Transitional 


| work in which are gathered some fragments of 


carving. Among these are two stone bosses, 
each representing a human head, wearing the 
expression of agony supposed to exist on the 
faces of the damned. Realistic Art this, tongues 
hanging out, eyes starting in their sockets, the 
hair erect and carved into a form suggestive of 
flames of fire—a picture at once weird and 
painful. These heads were the work of two 
rival monks, each of whom being confident of 
his own superior ability, agreed to a trial of 
skill, and selected as fit subject this edifying 
study. 

There used to be in Chester a Nunnery, also 
Friars of Orders Black, White and Grey; a 
College of Holy Cross, and the Hospitals of St. 
Anne and St. John. Of these the latter alone 


| remains. 


The Pentice or Pent-house was situated in 
the centre of the town, at the junction of the 
main streets; where of yore the Mayor was 
wont to sit and mete out justice. Stocks, 
whipping-post, and pillory, formed a necessary 
accompaniment of the Pentice; all these were 
intact until 1803, when they were removed 
for the convenience of the street traffic. 
The pillory may be seen in the Chester 
Museum. 
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A LONDON RIVER FRONTAGE. 


Mr. W. D. CaroeE on ‘' THE PICTURESQUE.”’ 


HE time is not yet indeed when no building 
of importance shall rise up without 
receiving its due of general praise 

or analysis; even the small lay audience we 
can command has gone astray after strange 
gods. They desire not quiet beauty, sim- 
plicity, and proportion, but what they are 
pleased to call ‘the picturesque’’—a sad 
misuse of a desirable term that makes our 
wholesale condemnation the harder to express. 
For what is desired is a spurious, wilful in- 
version of order and dignity, a subordination 
of proportion to the unusual and the unexpected, 
the novel. This quality of the picturesque, so — 
full of charm in its natural development as a 
delightful, though occasional, incident to the 
Architecture of the past, has been forced into 
the position of the leading ideal in the Archi- 
tecture of the present. By our public it is now 
enthroned as a chief glory, indeed, as the one 
thing needful. Weare asked for a profusion 
of cheap ornament and a forest of irrelevant 
gables—a ‘‘Gothic”’ porch, and an Early” 
English inglenook, half-timber galore, crested 
ridges and paltry finials of terra cotta or iron, 
all to be strung together in an impossible 
whole of disorder and ignorance; and this 
forsooth is ‘‘ Gothic,”’ this is ‘‘ the picturesque.” 
What can we do for the generation which has 
not alone wrought and loved such things, but 
which has stolen from us and annexed for its 
own base uses these words that have meant for 
us some of our fairest ideals. Hence comes it 
that the very men who have learnt their 
alphabet of Architecture by the light of the 
glories of the past, who have studied every 
stone and joint and moulding of the old work 
in their care, who hold beauty and the quality 
which makes for beauty as the dearest and 
best article of their creed, these very men dare 
not call themselves ‘‘ Gothic ’’ lest they should 
bring upon themselves the reproach of cheap 
wedding cake ornament and the shabby genteel 
revivalism of ignorance, and would be ready to 
blush for shame should they be accused ofa 
‘picturesque’ building. Examples both of 
the real and spurious are many. To find one 
where they are well contrasted, we need only 
look from beneath the trees of Battersea Park 
to what has been one of the finest reaches of 
our river, that between the Albert and Chelsea 
Suspension Bridges. I knew of no finer bit of 
grouping and outline than the quite exceptional 
terraces, the charm of which we chiefly owe to 
two men of genius—Mr. Norman Shaw and the 
late Mr. E. W. Godwin—with their surround- 
ings of tree and river, and beyond Wren’s noble 
Chelsea Hospital. Here was the genuine pic- 
turesque, not aimed at in the individual works, 
but developed in their total effect. But the 
plot of land between the terraces and the 
Hospital has lately come into the market, and 
a long block of (no doubt) ‘‘ commodious resi- 
dences replete with all modern improvements” 
has sprung up, to the final destruction of 


the exceptional beauty of the spot. We 
are compelled to suppose that these 
buildings aim at the picturesque. They are 


planted upon the ground like an ill-drawn 
parabola—the two ends straightened with a 
connecting curve—no part of it having the 
slightest relation to the lines of Hospital, 
river, or terraces. Bay windows, balconies, 
the inevitable angle turret, alternate gables 
with capricious’ differences of outline, 
some of them mere shams of elevated 
brickwork, iron-stayed, a gratuitously broken 
line of roof, all make up a composition, the like 
of which may be studied as an example of the 
power of bricks and mortar to mar a great 
opportunity and a great site. Chelsea Hospital 
may have even the better part in the view of- 
the neglected back scornfully turned in that 
direction. No oriel windows and angle turrets 
could be spared for a mere back—to be ‘‘ pic- 
turesque”’ in front makes all other considera- 
tions superfluous it seems. We have not all 
such opportunities of slighting our betters as 
this new block has achieved, yet it may remind 
us that the backs of our buildings often deserve 
quite as much study in their.degree as do their 
fronts, for they often become important 
frontages, apparently unexpectedly to their 
designers, 
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HYGIENIC VENTILATION. * 
By JoHN LE MArcHANT BisHop. 
(Continued.) 


In view of the necessity for a continuous 
supply of fesh air to places of assembly, the 
question of cost would seem to assume con- 
siderable practical importance, and toconstitute, 
in many cases, a serious difficulty. This, how- 
ever, would generally be found to be more 
apparent than real. In hospitals, workhouses, 
and the like, where upon any system power 
would be constantly needed, its cost would, of 
course, be inevitable. Butin the case of places 
of worship or entertainment, school rooms, 
workrooms, and the like, which are unoccupied 
for longer or shorter periods at frequent inter- 
vals, power would be needed during the hours 
of assembly only. 

For their ventilation during the periods of 
recess, the automatic operation ofa well devised 
system on the lines already suggested would 
generally be found sufficient. A series of pro- 
jecting inlets or cowls might be constructed 
and disposed at the outer corners and along the 
outer walls of a building near the roof, so as to 
catch the air currents simultaneously at several 
sides and corners, irrespectively of the wind’s 
course, such inlets being continued by tubes to 
a central chamber, situate say, in the basement, 
whence the air would be conveyed to the room. 
Obviously the acquisition of the air by such 
means must be both larger and more con- 
tinuous than by any similar number of inlets 
in the flat of a single wall; and if the inlet, 
carefully trapped, was assisted by a water spray 
at the central chamber, and the exhaust by a 
few gas jets, a passage of air would be generally 
available sufficient to purify the room and keep 
it sweet and wholesome during the periods of 
recess, without the aid of power ; since, roughly 
speaking, the whole of the fresh air thus passed 
through the room, and not merely a small 
portion of it, would be utilised in all parts of 
the room, in virtue, on the one hand, of the 
mechanical arrangements for its distribution, 
and, on the other hand, of the laws of diffusion, 
which in a quiet room operate with greater 
freedom and effectiveness, because less inter- 
rupted. 

A word here on the automatic principle. 
Why has automatic ventilation invariably 
failed in practice? Not because the principle 
is unsound, for it is a principle of Nature. No 
doubt the chief causes are common to ventila- 
tion schemes generally, but become more pro- 
nounced in relation to automatic ventilation. 
The following reasons alone would suffice to 
account for this general failure. 

1. MisconcEPTions concerning— 

(2) The ‘nature, scope, and objects” 
of ventilation ; 

(6) The ‘various scientific and other 
conditions” to be observed in dealing 
with it. 

Hence— 

2. PRACTICAL ERRORS, which may be roughly 

classified as follows :— 

(2) ‘‘Inadequacy and inappropriate- 
ness" of the means and appliances 
employed ; 

(2) ‘‘ Want of precision” in their design 
and construction or execution ; 

(c) ‘Absence of system, or logical 
relation,” in their various proportions, 
adjustments, and arrangements. 

In a word, rule of thumb, blind speculation 
and empiricism have hitherto been paramount 
in a sphere wherein the practical embodiment of 
philosophic thought following upon adequate 
scientific knowledge could alone be reasonably 
expected to succeed. 

The essential distinction between mechanical 
and automatic ventilation is, that in the 
former the currents are forced, while in the 
latter they are courted, coaxed, inveigled into 
the room. The principles determining the 
proper choice of either process in any given 
case are, primarily hygienic, and secondarily, 
economic. If pure fresh air, sufficient for the 
hygienic needs of the occupants of a room, be 
automatically unavailable, the only alternative 
1s to force it by the aid of power; otherwise 
the automatic process, being the less costly and 
troublesome, would take precedence. It follows 


ee ee 
* A Paper read by the Author before the Manchester 
Society of Architects. 


that, for rooms in which recurring periods of 
assembly, followed by more or less protracted 
intervals of recess, necessitate the alternate use 
of both processes, no scheme of ventilation 
could be philosophically sound and complete 
that did not embrace the two in combination, 
with complete arrangements for their ready 
alteration at all times. 

So far as the mere supply of air is concerned, 
mechanical ventilation is independent of condi- 
tions essential to the automatic process, a 
sufficiency of power being all that is requisite. 
The conditions necessary for effective automatic 
ventilation, as distinct from the mechanical, 
consist in the operation of certain natural 
forces, namely :— 

i. Wind. 

2. Atmospheric pressure, arising from— 

(a) The relative changes occurring be- 
tween the temperatures of the internal 
and the external atmospheres, and 

(0) The natural elasticity of the air. 


however, remain that, apart from wind pressure, 
so long and so often as relative thermal changes 
occur between the two atmospheres, so long, so 
often, and in like proportions will substantive 
interchanges occur between them, and, further, 
that every movement of the air, however caused, 
involves in a degree proportionate to the degree 
of its energy, a compression followed by a re- 
bound; and these, again, by a succession of 
compressions and rebounds, in diminishing 
order, with corresponding substantive inter- 
changes. 


(To be concluded.) 


ADVANTAGE will be taken of the introd uction 
of electricity into Westminster Abbey, in con- 
nection with the new Echo Organ, to place elec- 
tric lamps in the Choir. There is also some 


probability that the undoubted conveniences of 
this form of illumination will be extended to 
other parts of the building in the near future. 
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It is usual to ignore these last two forces in 
automatic. ventilation, although, strangely 
enough, they are, especially the last, recognised 
and utilised in mechanical processes. The facts, 


0; Hutehings 


A new Wesleyan Mission Hall was opened 
at Hempshaw Lane, in the Stockport South 
Circuit, on Thursday last. The new structure 
will cost about £1,500. 
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THE A. A. INAUGURAL MEETING. 


Proressor KERR ON HiGH ART, THE PUBLIC, 
AND DIPLOMAS. 


T theinaugural meeting of the Architectural 

Association, held on Friday night, Mr. 

F. T. W. Goldsmith moved the adoption 

of the report for the session 1894-5. He re- 

marked that it had been a source of great satis- 

faction to the late Committee to find that the 

measures which were taken two or three sessions 

ago to improve the quality of the papers read 

before the Association had been highly success- 
ful. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. A. B. Pite, 
and carried unanimously. On the motion of 
Mr. H. W. Pratt (the Treasurer), seconded by 
Mr. F. H. Hooper, the balance-sheet for 1894-5 
was approved and adopted, and a voteof thanks 
was given to Mr. E. H. Simand Mr. Buss for their 
services as hon. auditors. The President 
announced that a conversazione would be held 
on Friday, October 25th. 

The President presented medals and other 
prizes to successful students, as follows :— 

A.A. Travelling Studentship (bronze medal), H. J. Triggs ; 
Measured Drawings prize, A. Bryer; Essay prize (silver 
medal), T. E. Abbott; Mr. James Brooks’ prize, P. R. 
Smith; Discussion Section prize, D. H. Fowler ; Oliver 
prize, 1st prize, H. C. R. Hide, 2nd prize, A. J. Roddis. 

[The Architectural Association Medal, not awarded ; the 
Architectural Union Company’s Prize, not awarded. ] 

Medallists.—Divy. I. Silver medal, E. P. Wheeler ; bronze 
medal, A. Smithers ; hon. mention, D. F. Dawson: Diy. II. 
Silver medal, P. J. Groom ; bronze medal, E. Bates ; hon. 
mention, E. H. Evans: Div. III. Silver medal, D. W. 
Surrey; bronze medal, A. H. Allan; hon. mention, F. 
Catling. S/wzdzo.—Div. I. Silver medal, M. C. Bathurst ; 
bronze medal, D. Martin; hon. mention, J. G. N. Clift: 
Div. II. Silver medal, H.-C. Trimnell; bronze medal, H. D. 
R. Hide ; hon. mention, S. Perkins: Diy. III. Silver medal, 
J. R. Stark ; bronze medal, J. Hunt; hon, mention, J. W. 
Abraham. Prizes and Certificates——Div. I. Greek and 
Roman Orders, E. P. Wheeler, certificate and prize ; Materials 
and Construction, A. Smithers, certificate and prize ; 
Perspective, A. Smithers and E., P. Wheeler, certificate; 
Elementary Physics, D. F. Dawson, certificate and prize: 
Div. II. English Architecture, E. H. Evans, certificate and 
prize; Materials, G. H. Paine, certificate and prize; 
Elementary Ornamentation, S. Perkins, certificate and prize ; 
Stresses and Strains, P. J. Groom, certificate and prize: Diy. 
III. Practical Design, P. W. Meredith, certificate and prize. 
Extra Subjects—Plane and Solid Geometry, E. P. 
Wheeler, certificate and prize ; Land Surveying, W. Hearn, 
certificate and prize; Quantity Surveying, C. W. Surrey. 
certificate only ; Modelling, H. C, Lander and A. T. Griffith, 
certificate and prize. 

At the close of Mr. Carée’s address (which 
we print elsewhere) Professor Kerr proposed a 
vote of thanks tothe President. Reference had 
been made by the President, said Professor 
Kerr, to the great question of educational 
development. He believed that it was perfectly 
true in every sense that the classes organised by 
the Association for the study of Architecture 
were the best practical means ever devised for 
the purpose in view. There was a thoroughly 
serviceable character about the way in which 
education had always been treated by that 
Association. This, he held, could not be dis- 
puted. There were, in his opinion, three 
objects with which the classes of the Association 
were concerned. There was the preparation of 
young men for obtaining the degree of Associate 
of the Institute of Architects. He was not one 
of those who attached the greatest possible 
weight to examinations and diplomas. His 
mind happened to be defective in that respect, 
but in the presence of the young men there 
assembled, he said most seriously that the 
examination of the Institute served a purpose 
which was absolutely indispensable now-a-days. 
And although there were, no doubt, a certain 
proportion of their young men who were not 
fitted—without being intellectually deficient 
but rather from temperament—for the work of 
preparing for and passing an examination, and 
although he thought that some other provision 
should be made for such young men, he sub- 
mitted that the great bulk of their students 
must be largely benefitted by a course of study 
which became compulsory when there was the 
attainment of a degree at the endof it. He, 
therefore, hoped that nothing would be done on 
either side which should in the slightest 
degree weaken the connection in this respect 
between the Association and the Institute. 
The second purpose which the scheme of 
education of that Association served was that 
of preparing young men for the practical work 
of their business as Architects. He said 
“business ’’ by way of distinguishing from 
every other consideration. The English people 


consented to employ a great many Architects. 
For what purpose? Not for High Art. They 
did not care very much about Art, They did 
not care enough about Art. But still they 
would take a little if it was good. And what 
they wanted the young men as Architects 
to learn to do was to transact their 
business of building safely, systematically, 
economically, and gracefully toa certain degree. 
The third purpose which the educational system 
of the Association attempted to carry out was 
to obtain greater recognition of the principle of 
artistic grace in their buildings. There was a 
great deal being done in that direction. But 
they must (under Providence) admit that evolu- 
tion was slow. They had a long way to go yet 
before they, or those who came after them, 
could reach theoretical perfection. But in 
order to help forward the work, he knew of 
nothing better than the scheme of the Associa- 
tion, though they might, of course, join the 
classes of the Royal Academy which he consi- 
dered to be merely a continuance of the same 
efforts. It was not by merely working under 
the man of business that they got all they 


required. He did not undertake to finish them. 
They needed the academical teacher. Bearing 
these considerations in mind, he, standing 


there—having regard to his age—for perhaps 
the last time, sincerely advocated the educa- 
tional scheme of the Association. 

Mr. H. O. Cresswell, in seconding the 
motion, remarked that there were one or two 
points in the new curriculum which he had 
studied with the greatest possible interest. He 
had had something to do with the re-arrange- 
ment of the educational scheme of the Associa- 
tion when it was altered a few years ago. 
Although he was in favour of the scheme as 
then brought in, he had not pinned his faith to 
any particular curriculum, and he thought that 
the present Committee was perfectly competent 
to know what was best for the needs of the 
Association at the present time. 


NORWICH. 


Its CONGRESS AND ITS ART. 


HERE are many things in Heaven and 
Earth that Horatio never dreamed of, 
and, what is more to the point, never 

witnessed. The portly ‘Illustrated Guide” 
to the Church Congress and Ecclesiastical Art 
Exhibition at Norwich induced us to visit the 
ancient city in the hope of seeing something 
that our mortal eyes had never seen before. 
Horatio was not of the party. Perhaps it was 
the rain that induced him to stay away. We 
thought we had a lift on poor Horatio, instead 
of which Horatio had a rise on us, and has 
never ceased to giggle since. 

Rain! Incessant and well meaning; a 
thorough downright downpouring business rain. 
The yard of the Great Eastern Terminus a 
muddy sea; the great spire of the Cathedral 
shedding tears of misery ; parsons everywhere 
—on Hotel balconies, scanning the local papers, 
smoking briarwood pipes, and generally going 
the ‘‘ whole hog.” Men, of moment, defying 
the watery element—four days of it had made 
them reckless. Women trying to look very 
serious, and very glum. Restaurateurs jubilant, 
and blessing the weather ; cabdrivers ruling the 
roast and the road. We had seen Norwich 
under happier circumstances. 

It would be ungenerous to criticise, too 
severely, the Ecclesiastical Art - Exhibitions, 
which are annually held in conjunction with 
the Church Congress. We believe the stall- 
holders are required to pay a pound a foot for 
their frontages, which shows a very delightful 
investment to the ‘‘ ground landlord”’ for the 
time being. At Norwich, the ‘‘ Exhibition’’ 
was three-quarters of a mile or more from the 
Congress Hall, up a narrow ungainly street ; 
and the Exhibition Building itself would have 
made an American side shanty blush with 
scorn. The roof leaked in full and overflowing 
measure the while a long-haired youth evolved 
anocture in E flat from a harmonium. Oh! 
it was glorious—the rain and the nocture, and 
Dr. Barnardo's waifs giving a demonstration in 
the “ Art’’ of kettle and brush making; and 
the religious tract societies, who pinned you to 
a pillar and stuffed your pockets with sample 
tracts, quoting you the wholesale price per 
thousand. And amid it all, hidden somewhat 


behind “fancy goods,’’ and the everlasting 
“latest thing ”’ in letter files, one came across 
just half-a-dozen things that justified their 
presence in an ‘“ Art’ Exhibition. 

Messrs. Haines and Son, of Norwich, showed 
an oak Reredos, designed by Mr. Thomas 
Garrett, ‘‘of London,” and beautifully wrought, 
as was the Pulpit ‘‘to match.” But we fear 
Mr. Thomas Garrett did not draw the figures 
which were too shocking for anything. 

Messrs. Hart, Son,-Peard, and Co., had a 
model of the candelabra they made for Exeter 
Cathedral from Sir Gilbert Scott’s drawings, 
and very fine things they were, finer than the 
Lectern for St. Mary Abbots, Kensington, the 
eagle for which was modelled from Grinley 
Gibbon’s wood carving of 1693. There wasa 
metal lamp stand on this stall, which might 
wisely shower a halo of blessedness over many. 
of the awful metal works of Tottenham Court 
Road. 

Messrs. Jones and Willis showed, in a 
prominent position, the centre portion of 
the Caen stone Reredos for St.. Mary’s, 
Shotesham ; and theattendant found it necessary 
to explain that the peculiar woodenness of the 
figured subjects—it was the Last Supper—was 
due to the express demands of the Architect. 
Tucked away in a corner behind those brass 
lecterns, which all seem to us to be related to 
one another, was a section of Mr. H. Blanc’s 
beautiful oak fittings for the Chancel of the 


Coates Memorial Church at Paisley. Although - 


we know that Mr. Blanc is a very exacting 
man—and wisely—in these matters, too much 
praise cannot be offered to Messrs. Jones and 
Willis for the delicacy and charm of this work. 
If Mr. Blanc is designing a lectern for his 
Church we should much like to see it, for the 
ordinary brass lectern of commerce—the centre 
brass column with spreading base moulds— 
is about as hideous a thing as Ecclesiastical 
Art tolerates. Surely such people as Messrs. 
Jones and Willis, Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard and 
Co., and others, have sufficient pluck to revolt 
against thisabsurdity. Messrs. Jonesand Willis 
had a window ‘‘ on view,’’ for a Church, the 
name of which we forget, but the colouring was 
very fine. 

The Venice and Murano Glass Company 
exhibited several specimens of their Venetian 
glass mosaics, which struck us as being well - 
done. Messrs. Hardman, Powell and Co., Bir- 
mingham, had many beautifully finished brass 
fittings on their stall, and the embroideries of 
Messrs. Maison Helbronner, of Oxford Street, 
and the stained glass windows by Messrs 
Cakebread and Robey, pleased us very 
much. We had intended. listening to the 
‘‘Vocalion’’ of Messrs. Hill and Son, having 
heard much about it, but the builders 
will forgive us if we suggest a private 
recital at their works in preference to Norwich. 
Leaving behind us a deputy to saturate himself 
with the delights of the Loan Collection, which 
was beyond reproach, and which was hidden 
away somewhere in the rickety galleries up 
aloft, we fled precipitately from the latest thing 
in Art Exhibitions. The bucolic gentleman at 
the creaking turnstile informed us there was no 
re-admission, but asevery other person interested 
in Church matters was devouring his BUILDERS’ 
JourNAL, and complimenting each other on 
the possession of the '‘‘ Two Streets,’”’ that was 
not a very serious affair. 


Tue Midland Railway Company has virtually 
completed the new Station which it has had so 
long in hand at Leicester. The cost of the new 
erection will be somewhere about £60,000, a 


sum for which the building scarcely seems to | 


provide an adequate compensation. 

Tue Belfast Corporation Morgue, which is 
situated on the Sand Quay, is now completed. 
It includes a Jury and Post-Mortem Examina- 
tion Rooms, the walls being faced with white 
enamelled bricks, the flooring of Timmerash 
felt. It is well lighted with gas, and there is 
a plentiful supply of water. The contractors 
were Messrs. H. and J. Martin. 

THE Godalming Corporation has decided to 
acquire the Waterworks at a cost of £48,000. — 
A resolution to obtain a provisional order tor the 
installation of the electric light was also carried. 

It is proposed to erect a Memorial over the 
grave at Thornhill of were (ate Thomson, the 
African traveller, who died a few weeks ago. 


_ Mitchell-Withers. 
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FRANCE AS A CENTRE OF BUILDING W. H. White, Secretary of R.I.B.A., who 


ART. 


By Mr. CHARLES HADFIELD. 


HEFFIELD artists again extended to the 
Sheffield Society of Architects and Sur- 
veyors the privilege of using their Ex- 

hibition Rooms for the Society’s conversazione 


; last week. There were on view the students’ 


work in the Designing and Sketching Classes of 


the Society, and the books, drawings, pictures, - 


and engravings which had been lent. Mr. 
Charles Hadfield, the president, in delivering 
the inaugural address, drew attention to a fine 
collection of engravings of choice specimens of 
Architecture, autotypes of drawings from the 
Old Masters, and books, chiefly of the Re- 
naissance period, lent by Mr. B. Bagshawe, 
Alderman W. H. Brittain, and Mr. J. B. 
He referred particularly to 
the Exhibition by Alderman Brittain of the 
original draught of Fairbank’s map of Sheffield 
in 1771, and to a unique collection of engravings 
of Sir Christopher Wren’s works, which were 
bought by the late Mr. J. B. Mitchell-Withers 
at a sale of the effects of the late Professor 
Cocker, R.A. 

After dealing with the Society’s work during 
the past year the President ventured to address 
a few words to the younger members of the 
Society, who had one day to occupy their 
places, lead the Architectural opinion, and 
supervise the building work of that important 
and growing city. In the first place he would 
urge them, in all their pursuits, toaimata lofty 
ideal, ever to bear in mind the position and 


responsibilities they might have one day to 


bear. The word Architect, derived from the 
Greek, signified a chief artificer or constructor. 
In the records of early Christian times, and 
notably in those of the close of the twelfth 
to the fifteenth century, the Architect was 
generally styled ‘“‘ The Master ’’—magister operum 
—or Master Mason. He instanced Anthemius 
and Isidorus, both Architects or engineers 
employed by the Emperor Justinian during the 
erection of the great Church of St. Sophia at 
Constantinople in the sixth century. Master 
Wilars D’Honecort, a facsimile of whose album 
or sketch-book was exhibited that night, was 
another of those men. The original MS. of 
thirteenth century date, is preserved in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, nod S. G. Latin, 
r104, where he, the speaker, examined it some 
years ago. D’Honecort appeared to have been 
extensively employed in various parts of France 
and even Hungary, and informs his readers 
that he had travelledin many lands, and writes : 
*‘Wilars D’Honecort salutes you, and im- 
plores all who labour at the different kinds of 
work contained in this book to pray for his 
soul, and hold him in remembrance. For in 
this book may be found good help to the know- 
ledge of the great power of Masonry, and of 
devices of Carpentry. It also shows the power 
of the Art of Delineation—the outlines being 
regulated and taught in accordance with geo- 
metry.”’ Master William, of Sens, a French- 
man, who was retained by the monks of 
Canterbury to rebuild the Choir of their Cathe- 
dral after the disastrous fire in 1174, and his 
successor, Master William, the Englishman, 
may also be instanced, and in France during 
the thirteenth century, Robert de Luzarches, 
and after him Thomas de Cormont and his son 
Regnault, were engaged at the Cathedral of 
Amiens, and Pierre de Montreuil at the Sainte 
Chapelle, and other thirteenth century Churches 
in Paris. In the Cathedral of Rheims, on an 
incised slab, is the effigy of Hugues Libergier, 
with his measuring rod and compass, and an 
inscription recording the erection of the Church 
under his direction in the year 1239. These 
men, all laymen, were practically in much the 
same position as the modern resident engineer. 
France, from the days of Charlemagne to our 
own, had been a great centre of the Building 
Art; most of the old trade customs were yet in 
force, the Architect there being the chief 
director and thinker in building operations, 
closely in touch with the artists and craftsmen 
engaged—and by. his position kept at arms 
length the self-styled specialist, who in the 
United States and this country, is allowed, 
mainly by the apathy or want of know- 
ledge of some Architects, to elbow them out 
of their legitimate sphere of authority. Mr. 


was intimately acquainted with French 
building customs, pointed out, in a lecture on 
‘““The Architect and his Artists,’’ that ‘in 
Paris and France generally, the Architect was 
the sole and supreme master of the work, and 
his relations with the master workmen were 
constant and direct. He made his contracts, 
not with one capitalist ’’ (who may be no crafts- 
man) ‘‘but with a dozen or more master 
tradesmen, who each work under his direction 
and who look to him only for orders to fix 
materials, and assist each other at the several 
stages of the work. This fact renders it 
essential for an Architect in France to be a 
constant visitor on the works with the superin- 
tendence of which he is entrusted.’’. The ideas 
of Vitruvius clearly pointed also to the exalted 
and responsible position of the Architects of 
antiquity, and there was no doubt that in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries 
men, such as Brunelleschi, Alberti, Bramante, 
Peruzzi, Michael Angelo, Palladio, and 
Vignola in Italy; Le Pautre and others in 
France, and our own Inigo Jones, Wren, 
Vanburgh, and the like, lived up to much the 
same high standard. The present was an age 
of marvellously advanced draughtsmanship and 
severe competitive examinations in every 
calling, but while urging the young Architect to 
fit himself by study for passing through such 
an ordeal as the R.I.B.A. progressive examina- 
tions, he would remind him that brilliant 
draughtsmanship and the passing of examina- 
tions are but a means to an end, and would not 
necessarily make a man into a good Architect. 
He had examined the drawings of some of the 
above-mentioned masters, and doubted if any 
of them would have passed muster at a South 
Kensington Science and Art Examination in 
Freehand or Building Construction ; neverthe- 
less, their authors immortalised themselves for 
all time by their works in marble, stone and 
brick. He suggested also for their considera- 
tion a work that ought to be no longer delayed 
—i.e., that of carefully drawing and measuring 
oldlocal buildings and any Architectural detail 
of interest they might happen to contain, with 
a view of issuing the drawings in book form to 
subscribers. This had been _ successfully 
done elsewhere. The German Societies of 
Architects made it one of their chief duties, 
and issued complete records of the buildings in 
their own immediate district. The Sheffield 
Guild of Arts and Crafts, through its president, 
Mr. C. Green, had already drawn attention in 
the Press to the lamentable destruction that 
had for some time, and must necessarily con- 
tinue to take place in that city, of much that is 
worthy of record. Let them join hands with 
them before it is too late. There was now, at the 
eleventh hour, plenty of material to work on, and 
in gathering it in, they would be garnering rich 
stores of old decorativeand building types. He 
would like to see more use made by young 
Architects of the admirable classes for the 
study of geometry, strengths and testing of 
materials, carpentry and the like at the Sheffield 
Technical School, where practical knowledge 
may be gained from practical men. This kind 
of training and the inspection, setting out and 
study of building work, whether in the builder’s 
workshop or on the actual building, was 
invaluable. The nineteenth century had been 
a century of artistic, and notably of Architec- 
tural revivals in England and her colonies. 
Speaking of the irresolute phase of English 
Architectural work, Mr. Hadfield saida French- 
man thought far more about the charm which his 
imaginative faculty taught him to impart to his 
work and its inherent character and interest, 
than of all the wretched shibboleths about 
historic styles we are eternally proclaiming in 
this country and in America. Could not we, once 
for all, delegate to the shades of oblivion the regu- 
lation phraseology of the day as to our buildings 
being designed in ‘‘ Free Classic,’ ‘‘ Early 
Gothic freely treated,’ or ‘English Re- 
naissance,”’ or as to Mr. Jones being a Classic 
and his rival Green a Gothic man? To the 
Architect who has learnt the grammar of his 
Art, the whole thing should be absurd. Let 
the young Architect in his hours of recreation 
go into the fields and woods with his colour 
box and sketch block, or scour the hills and 
dales of England with knapsack on his back. 
This was a commercial age, and an Architect 
must train himself up to habits of system, hard 


work, and punctuality in his appointments. 
They had heard it asked lately if ‘ Archi- 
tecture bea profession or an Art ?”’ but there was 
little good, he was convinced, to be gained by a 
parade of high artistic to the exclusion of 
commercial or professional ability, or vice versa. 
The British Public, as a rule, were quite 
shrewd enough to read between the lines and 
say ‘‘'A plague upon both your houses,’’ nor 
were they likely to value such attempts at 
transparent self-advertisement one wit more 
than those of the Architect who, posing asa 
sanitary specialist, adorned the front of his 
building with ventilating pipes and other in- 
teresting sanitary requirements. 

The President then distributed the students’ 
prizes. The first prize in the sketching class 
(books of the value of three guineas) was given 
by the President himself. The subjects selected 
were places around Sheffield. There were only 
two competitors, although a number of students 
visited the placesand sketched. The first prize 
was awarded to Leonard D. Remsoll. The 
second prize, which was increased to two 
guineas worth of books on account of the excel- 
lent quality of the work, went to Mr. Frank 
Wilson. The designing class during the winter 
has been very wellattended. The first prize to 
the students in this class was of the value of two 
guineas, and was awarded to J. C. E. Teather ; 
second prize (one guinea), J. V. Woofindin. 


SPECIAL PATENT LIST. 


Prepared for THE BuILDERS’ JOURNAL by Mr. 
J. G. Lorrain, M.Inst.E.E., M.I.Mech.E., 
Chartered Patent Agent, Norfolk House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

APPLICATIONS. 
Applications for Letters Patent have been filed as follows :— 


23rd September. 
17,675 E.J. Becker. Scaffold bracket. 
17,680 S, B.Chantrill. Wa-er-closets, slop-sinks, urinals,&c, 


24th September. 


17,761 T. Brown. Non-explosive kitchen boiler. 
17,774. H.B. Sleigh. Trap doors. 
17,776 T.M. Houghton and A. H. Houghton. Windows 
with sliding sashes. 
17,780 J. Peter. Door ani window fastenings. 
17,848 M. Sexton. Pipe joints. 
17,854 W. Youlten, Double-knuckled hinges. 
17,856 J. Gleich, Method and apparatus for drying and 
keeping dry damp walls, &c. 
17,864 J. W.Hall. Electric indicators or annunciators, 
25th September. 
17,886 T. Kemp. Drain intercepting trap. 
17,395 L. Ower. Fittings of sash windows to facilitate 
cleaning. 
17908 H.E. Burnett. Laying drains and other pipes. 
17,912 H.Swanton.. Locks, 
26th September. 
17,964 W.C. Horne and T. Bolas. Adapting luminous or 
phosphorescent tubes to bricks, tiles, &c. 
17,966 A, R. Roe. Chimney pots for preventing down 
draught. 
17,991 G. A. Harvey and J. F. East. Ball or float valves. 
18,022 S. W. Barnaby. Water heating and circulating 
. apparatus, 
27th September. 
18,054 R. Pye. Appliances for heating, cooling and venti- 
lating factories, &c. 
18,097 E. T. Hall, Sash windows. 
28th September. 
18,113. G. J. L. Coxhead. Glazing horticultural and other 
buildings. 
18,121 E. H. Parkinson. Flushing-cisterns. 
18,125 W. I. Williams. Joint for earthenware sanitary pipes. 
18,130 H. Collett. Stopper for intercepting traps. 
18.134 J. Glendenning. Window and door fastenings. 
18,136 T. Hayes. Securing knobs to spindles of locks and 
latches. 
18,142 EE. Collier, Spring catch for securing cupboard doors, 
18.147 J. M. Elder. Automatically closing the doors of lifts, 
18,148 G. Phillips. Combined fire-place and air heating 
apparatus, 
18,167 S.C. Davidson. Stoves or apparatus for heating air 
18,173. R. Fritz and P. J. Job. Windows. 
18,179 E. Tatler. Pavement for dairy and other purposes. 
18,185 R.H. Reeves. Purifyingair of drains or suppressing 


noxious vapours generally. 


“The Patentees’ Handbook” by J. G. Lorrarn, M.Inst.E.E. 
M.I.Mech.E., Chartered Patent Agent, gives full information 
and advice to intending Patentees. Sent post free on appli- 
cation to Mr. J. G. Lorrain, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London, W. 


Tue venerable Cowthorpe Oak, which is re- 
puted to be over 1,600 years old, has a circum- 
ference 5 ft. from the ground of upwards of 
36 ft., and is estimated to contain no less than 
73 tons of timber. Among the many interesting 
associations of this tree is the fact that the box 
in which the freedom of the City of York was 
presented to Lord Brougham was made out of 
it. The foot of the trunk occupies as large an 
area as the Eddystone Lighthouse. 
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Professional Items. 


Casus.—A new County Police Station, by 
Mr. E. H. Dawson, A.R.I.B.A., of Lancaster, 
has recently been completed at Cabus, near 
Garstang. The buildings are in the half- 
timbered Old English style and comprise, a 
large Living Room, entered from a Vestibule, 
15-ft. square, with separate Passage from Vesti- 
bule to Cell, which is 12-ft. by 8-ft. On the 
ground floor are Scullery, Pantry, and Store 
Room, and on first floor three good Bed Rooms. 
The usual outbuildings and garden, which con- 
tains a deep well yielding an excellent water 
supply. Mr. R. Hall, of Forton, carried out 
the work for £500. 


CwMaMan.—The laying of the Memorial 
Stone of Soar Calvinistic Methodist Church has 
taken place. This Chapel, which was originally 
built in 1859, has since that time been rebuilt 
and extended twice, and has now been taken 
down entirely and re-erected on a considerably 
larger scale, a very large and commodious 
Vestry being also erected in the rear. The 
plans were prepared by the Rev. W. Jones, of 
Ton, the contract being let at £2,700 to Messrs. 
Williams and Williams, contractors, Mountain 
Ash and Cardiff. 


Derpy.—The Special Purposes Committee 
of St. Thomas’s Church, Derby, has selected the 
design of Mr. F. W. Dixon, of Guardian Build- 
ing, Manchester and Union Street, Oldham, 
submitted in open competition, fer proposed 
new Parish Hall and Sunday School. The 
selected design shews a Late Gothic treatment 
in red brick and terra-cotta. with a rich tracery 
window in terra cotta towards the main road. 
The coping to gables, &c., will be in Matlock 
stone, while the inside joiners’ work will be in 
selected pitchpine and the windows glazed with 
leaded lights. A combined system of heating 
and ventilation will be adopted upon a low 
pressure basis. A Caretaker’s House is also 
included in the scheme. 


DEVONPORT.—St. John’s Church has just been 
externally renovated at a cost of £220. The 
work has been carried out under the direction 
of Mr. W. Shaw Deest. 


DunponaLp.— Designed in the Flemish style 
of Architecture, a new School is being erected 
on a site at the entrance to the village from the 
Kilmarnock side, and will afford accommodation 
for 260 scholars, exclusive of a Central Hall 
which provides room for 60 additional. By the 
terms of the charter granted in the beginning 
of the present century, the School Board of 
Dundonald are bound to hand over the present 
School to Lady Sophie Montgomerie, but her 
ladyship has indicated her willingness to give 
it to the village for public purposes. The 
Architect is Mr. T. Smellie. 


EpINBURGH.-—The house purchased for the 
residenceof Studentsof Divinity has undergone 
extensive alterations and will shortly be opened. 
The structural changes have been made under 
the direction of Mr. James Jerdan, Architect, 
Edinburgh. 


Ir has been decided that the new Fever 
Hospital should be placed at the east end of the 
site recently purchased at Colinton Mains 
Farm and as much as possible on the flat 
ground. General instructions have been given 
to Mr. Morham, the City Architect, to keep the 
Hospital at least 100 yards from the northern 
and eastern boundaries. The style adopted is 
likely to be that embracing a series of one-story 
pavilions, lighted from the roof, with a two- 
story block for administrative purposes. Asa 
site for the temporary buildings to be removed 
from the Queen’s Park, a spot has been selected 
to the west of the ground roughly marked out 
for the permanent buildings—one reason for 
this choice being that it is near an entrance to 
the Farm from the Colinton Road. 


FRIzINGHALL.—Up to the present time about 
£2,300 has been raised towards the cost of the 
new Church, which, however, will, to begin 
with, consist only of Nave and Aisles, the 
Chancel being left until sufficient funds are 


forthcoming. The building which will be in 
the Decorated Gothic style of Architecture, has 
been designed by Messrs. H. and E. Martin, 
of Bradford, and the various works will be 
executed by Mr. James Bairstow, masou; 
Messrs. Moulson and Sons, joiners; Mr. Swaine, 
plumber and glazier; Mr. Andrew Taylor, 
plasterer ; Messrs. B. and T. Thornton, slaters; 
and Mr. John Roome, painter. The foundation 
stone has recently been laid. 


Hatton. — Provisional plans have been 
approved by the Congregational Chapel Build- 
ing Committee for the erection of anew Chapel 
at Halton, near Lancaster. The plans show a 
stone structure 51-ft. by 29-ft. 7-ins. inside 
dimensions, capable of seating 250 people, with 
heating cell and yard, &c. The estimated cost 
is £1,000. Mr. E. H. Dawson, A.R.I.B.A., of 
Lancaster, is the Architect. Plans have also 
been prepared, by the same Architect, for a 
new Congregational Chapel at Carnforth, near 
Lancaster, to accommodate 500 people, at a 
cost of £2,000. 


KEIGHLEY.—A Wesleyan Chapel erected near 
Lund Park, was opened last week by the Rev. 
Dr. Waller. The scheme of buildings which 
are to supersede the old premises in Heber 
Street, includes a new School erected a short 
distance from the Chapel, and leaving an open 
space between the two. The total area of the 
site is 2,500 yards. The Chapel provides 
accommodation for 570 persons and the School 
for 550. The interior woodwork throughout 
is of polished pitch pine. Both buildings are 
well lighted, and the large windows are filled in 
with Cathedral glass. The Chapel floor slopes 
slightly from the entrance to the rostrum. The 
total cost is estimated at £4,500. 


KryHam.—The Admiralty has sanctioned the 
expenditure of £2,000 upon the Barracks, on 
the understanding that the new offices are to 
be commenced forthwith, and are to be 
advanced by March next to the extent of 
£1,000. A Clock Tower, of an imposing 
character, built of Portland stone, is to be 
built over the main entrance, and several 
hundred tons of the material to be used in its 
construction have already been received. A 
large number of additional cells are to be 
built under the Guard Room, as the existing 
accommodation is altogether inadequate. 


KILLAMARSH.—St. Giles’ Church dates back 
to the Saxon period. Its Tower betrays its 
Saxon origin; so do the windows. But there 
are in this small edifice numerous Norman and 
later additions. The Church does not, however, 
provide sufficient accommodation, and consider- 
able additions are being made at a cost of about 
£1,600. The Contractors are Messrs. Rudd and 
Sons, Grantham, who are carrying out the work 
under the direction of Mr. T, Martin Brooks, 
Architect, of London. 


Lincotn.—The new Church of St. Faith’s, 
Far Newland, has been dedicated. The new 
Church consists of Nave, Chancel and broad 
Aisles, the full length of the building under 
three high pitched roofs without any Chancel 
arch or other cross arches. It is built of red 
brick with exterior dressings of red Dumfries 
stone, and the interior dressings are of Ancaster 
stone. It has a Nave of soft. gin. by 25ft.,a 
Chancel 32 ft. 6 in. by 25 ft. The eastern 
portion of the south arch is formed into a Side 
Chapel, while the corresponding portion of the 
North Aisle is allotted to the organ, when the 
funds will allow of the purchase ofa fine instru- 
ment. The West Facade has a very large 
elaborately traceried window of six lights in 
the centre, with one of three lights at the end 
of each Aisle. The other windows are of four 
lights each, and willallow of stained glass being 
put in in the future. The east window is of 
five lights, set high up in the wall, and designed 
to form part of a future reredos. The new 
Church is typical of a Parish Church found in 
early English towns in the fifteenth century, 
and the designs were prepared by Mr. C. 
Hodgson Fowler, of Durham. The total cost 
approaches £5,000. The work has been carried 
out by Messrs. E. Bowman and Sons, of 
Stamford. 


LisBuRN.—Considerable improvements have 
been carried out in the Market Buildings. 


~ Works. 


They now contain all the necessary appliances 
and accommodation for both buyers and sellers. 
The Grain Market is now undergoing transfor- 
mation, and when it passes out of the hands of 
the contractors it will be one of the most com- 
plete marts of the kind in Ulster. There will 
be an enclosed shed (for storage) 147ft. long 
and 32ft. wide, and an open shed (for grass- 
seed), supported on metal columns 172ft. in 
length by 16ft. from centre of column to wall. 
The Architect is Mr. James Johnston; the 
contractor, Mr. John Vernon. 


LivERPOoL.—The already beautiful Chancel 
of St. Agnes’s Church has been further enriched 
by the addition of a series of Statues and high 
reliefs from the Studio of Mr. Hitch, London. 
The work is from the designs of Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, R.A, the Architect of the Church, 
and is carried out in Bath stone of the finest 
quality. The Adoration of the Agnus Dei forms 
the subject of the principal course of figures, 
being surmounted with separate Statues of 
angels bearing instruments of music, the repre- 
sentations of St. Gabriel and St. Michael being 
exceptionally large. The spandrils of the 
arches are also filled with angels swinging 
censors, and there are altogether about eighty 
figures, the whole harmonising well with the 
stained-glass windows in the Apse. 


LocuEer.—The Branch Library and Baths in 
course of erection in Lochee, are now so well 
advanced that it is expected the formal opening 
will take place on or about 13th November. 
The design is of a simple character. The 
facade to High Street presents two ornamental 
gables, flanked by a circular Tower in the 
retreating angle, in which is a pediment door- 
way, giving access to the interior of the 
Library. The Baths present rather a plain 
exterior, but are relieved in the upper part by 
gables corresponding in style with the large 
gables, and having ogee tabling. The upper 
part of the gables is thrown into a panel 
arrangement, characteristic of Flemish ex- 
teriors, but the whole is subordinate to the 
Queen Anne style, which dominates its details. 
The entrance to the Baths is from St. Mary’s 
Lane. The stone is of a reddish colour. The 
Swimming Bath will be 60 ft. in length and 
28 ft. in breath, with fine roomy Galleries. 
When the plans were first drafted accommoda- 
tion was provided for 19 private Baths, but it 
was found necessary to increase the number, 
and 21 have been erected. The Library and 
Reading Room are situated on the ground 
floor, the entrance being from High Street. 
Both are large and well ventilated. In the 
upper flat is a large room which can be used 
as a Lecture, Concert, or Recreation Hall. 
Two smaller rooms adjoining can be utilised 
as Committee Rooms. The Caretaker’s House 
has been placed on the top floor of the 
building. The cost for Baths and Library is 
estimated at about £8,500. 


Lonpon.— On his retirement from the 
Theatres Branch of the London County Council, 
Mr. Ernest A. E. Woodrow, A.R.1I.B.A., has 
entered into partnership with Mr. Edwin O. 
Sachs, Architect, of 11, Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall. Mr. Woodrow has been appointed 
Consulting Architect to the Actors’ Association. 


Netson.—Erected by the Nelson School 
Board, which was established in June of last 
year, the first Board School has been opened. 
The School has been erected at a cost of over 
£9,000, from the designs of Mr. T. Bell, Archi- 
tect, of Burnley and Nelson. It provides 
accommodation for nearly a thousand children. 


OcLE PycHARD.—The foundations of the in- 
teresting Church of St. James, Ocle Pychard, 
Herefordshire, having shown signs of failure, 
the Committee consulted Mr. F. R. Kempson, 
Architect, of 138, Widemarsh Street, Hereford, 
who recommended that the whole of the foun- 
dations should be reconstructed. This is being 
done under the Architect’s supervision: Mr. 
Bufton, of Ocle Pychard, acting as Clerk of the 
The Vestry walls have been carefully 
underbuilt, anda Heating Chamber constructed 
below. The greatest care is being taken to 
preserve all the ancient work. 
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Wesleyan Church were laid on Wednesday. | 
The designs are by Mr. Couldrey, Architect. CONTRACTS OPEN. 
SKERTON.—The new Roman Catholic Schools Date of 
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and at the back of the Hall is an Assembly a tee et uae an 1s aie FM Board of Works: |. Fi Fa prety, Secretary, HM fee | 
Fei - “ x ‘ fo) orks. | 
Room 38 feet by 20 feet. In addition to the yy 22 Tenements, King-street, Glasgow City of Glasgow Im- . D. Marwick, City-chambers, || 
. ° . . . ro ent st Ss. = | 
main staircase, there will be two iron staircases | ies Sewerage Works, Alnwick.. than District Council eae Wine) Gone Offices, _| 

to be used in cases of emergency. The building | sti F Green Bat, Alnwick. 

: Wen 23 Additions, Finsbury Park, N. London County Council H. de la Hooke, Spri Gard 

throughout will be fireproof. Suan) usoriis Ad cote 

= 24 Factory, Long-avenue, Dundalk hee Fakes Bros., Gibson and Butler, 54, Harcourt- 

imited .. f a street, Dublin. 

West Rivinc.—The Surveyor has been in- | wit 3 Piouse, Belmont .Estotes, pre: wae Bailey, Denton, Son and North, 9, 

: | ad ee ee bn ri -street, tminster, S.W. 
structed to prepare and submit (1) a scheme | Het wad Enlarging Reservoir, Windermere Windermere Gas and bears Wowace Becrstiny; Wina 5 | 

Water Co ! 4 a ca 

ci % ; ater Company Wis mere. 
and plans for an Asylum for private patients, » 28 Wood Paving Blocks, Great Yar- Urban Sanitary Autho- T. M. Baker, Municipal-buildings, 
to accommodate 250; (2) a scheme and plans | mouths etree rity) Wess eee | G- Great Yarmouth. 

5 Z Aaa | EB Sorting Office, Sydenham. . H.M. Board of Works.. R. B. Brett, Office of Works, White- | 
for an Asylum for private patients, comprising takin ie hall, S.W. ‘ | 
a main building for, say, 100 patients, and two |} uae? ee EEF NEHGS TENG = Bh eerieee Sarg Wall igi, \ 

: ) oT Wr Seo Poy a DenGGehs 
Villas for 15 or 20 each. Either scheme would | » 28 School Premises, Darlington North of Pegint <n F. 5. Hare, Secretary, Northgate, | 
3 “ Furnishing Co., Ltd. Darli ; x i 
include are perp 2 oe ees ated een + ‘es Bricks (20 millions) Lancashire .. Asylums Baared ae FE. sg County Offices, | 
ccommodation. ssuming the to cost O : Preston. 
= ; . : A 8 ta | ne oes Sewering and Paving, Hanwell, W. Urban District Council W. S. James, Church-road West 
upholding the institution to be £3.058 per | : : i Hanwell, W. eotk'| 

5 : | » 89 ron Girder Bridge, Luton Town Council . 5 George Sell, Town Hall, Luton. 
annum, it has been found that Sheffield’s share ee Water Mains, Shoeburyness Urban District Council EF. Gregson, Clark, Southendlon. 
amounts to £405, calculated on the basis of ‘cfenbie nthe edny wee G Fearne Séa. 

+ D | ” 0 n ipe ng, ike Fa oR Cte || 
population, or £398 on the basis of rateable | : epee | ne oe egal ee Ayaeivaat fie Reh ae 
value. The amount for the West Riding is ag 0) 90 Gereee Disporal Works, Barnard Urban District Council iP gperens Dawson, Clerk, Barnard || 

\ stle... = Te Bei 68 astle. | 
estimated at £1,692 on population, and £1,797 30 Water Pipes and Laying, Vochrin | Gelligaer and Rhigos | F.T. James, Clerk, 134, High-street, | 
Rural Council.. oT Merthyr Tydfil. | 
on rateable value. Mae: Road Works, Rugby Rugby Brechold Land We are risher on Tawford oad | 
| . F ociety .. aA aA ugby. | 
WINCHESTER.—The Dean and Chapter of eA On! Compled oe 19 pitts ont sr || The Compitiog -- John (Contes, Fhe: Asviumy Wells, | 
. . i , > cb +. -- omerse 
Winchester have appointed Mr. J. B. Colson, ee Dec Water Supply Works, Cuxhaven a Carl Euhn, Gemeindworstand, | 
F.R.I.B.A., to the post of - Architectural meets ESN Gat 
Gl ce) oy Beit = 7 g Roofs, County Club, Mr. McMullen, Architect, South || 
Surveyor of the Cathedral and other buildings Fe eahccce eS OD) | han wie ae Cork. chi 
belonging to the Chapter. Mr. Colson has for es ie teas di i Ca Sue cinch] Uk BEG aa 
E . . y é 1 ynn. 2 
some years past discharged the duties of this r a tha Ne a ra os Pater cares eran, | 
3 x mbers, ank-street, raqafora, 
most responsible office as deputy for his father, i = Foundations, Leeds a S. Baston and Son, New Dock Saw 
: : | Mills, Chadwick-street, Leeds. 
the late Mr. John Colson, to the satisfaction of | = Laboratory, Newark-on-Trent .. Magnus Graminer Evans and Son, ‘Aecnieetey dase 
the Chapter. School .. . chambers, Wheelergate, Newark- 
on-Trent, 
= fe Houses: Aldren s-lane, Sker- — Eee Parkinson, Aldren’s-lane, 
| on, Lancs... .. na { 4 Skerton, 
IMPO RTANT NOTICE | st Premises, Kirkby-in-Ashfield Co-operative Society, Frederick Ball and Lamb, 5, | 
e 1B fo ar a Houndsgate, Nottingham. | 
; i " Ps Houses and Shops, South London Se E, Tomkins, Crofton-park, Brockley | 
Owing to an unavoidable mechanical difficulty the Terrace, Fistral-avenue, Newquay == Silvanus Trevail, Truro. I 
binders have found it impossible to supply ees a En W.-W. Robinson, 10, King-street, 
copies of the First Volume of Tus BurupErs’ = Residence, Ben Rhydding (Yorks) == Isitt, Adkin, and_ Hill, Prudential. 
JouRNAL in answer to the demand. Many = Alterations, Bury (Lancs.).. David: Hardman, Architece: Stivers 
; seri . 7 street, Bury. 
Ley end De aa especially, = Schosirecm ;Degsthorpe, near — J. G. Stallebras, Architect, North- | 
is eterborough & =o oF street, Peterborough. | 
Wresh 8 1 B y i Vol C _ Warehouse, Halifax. . a Aa. Dalzell, 15, Commercial-street, | 
‘S upply of Bound Volumes ases for alifax. 
A Fre F 5 pp ry ie 1G fe SS House, Peterborough — J. G, Stallebras, Architect, North | 
Binding, Reading Cases, &c., will be ready e street, Peterborough. 
, ie ler . _ Magazine, North oor, Seaton ——— A.J. Brown and Co., 3, St. Nicholas- 
for dispatch on Friday next the 18th inst. 7 Delaval Breer. : Pid pee Navies on, Die. 
— terations, Dn all, Ulverston — . W. Grundy and Son, Architects, 
— é Brogden-street, Ulverston. 
— Alterations, Schools, Ulverston .. Trustees .. J. W. Grundy and Son, Architects, 
V O L U M E O N E ae : Brogden-street, Ulverston. 
co) — Painting, Institute, Hawarden —— J. Wilcock, Secretary, Hawarden 
Institute. 
Half Bound in Leather, suitable for the Library, - Foundry, Derby Ley’s Malleable Cast- | E. R. Ridgway, Architect, Long 
lees . oe aton, near ottingham. 
7/6 nett. ings Co Eat Nottingh 
Whole Bound Cloth, gilt lettering, suitable for 
Office or Institute, 5/= nett. COMPETITIONS. 
Cases for Binding, 1/9 post free. es = lis ey iA ie cE 
‘; Date 
Reading Cases, 1/= nett. Designs to Designs required. Amount of Premium. By whom Advertised. | 
Subscribers who desire their numbers bound by us be'sent in: ae Spey ai ae ee TSS 
should forward the same, together with Postal Oct. 28 Extensions, Beverley Asylum #50, 425, H10 ery. Lp een Clerk, Newbegin, | 
eS 5 everley. | 
Order for 2/6. Such Bound Volumes will be ae GARR eee ore Ga: Dealings Pew, Bros, Fino 
returned post free. street, Ludgate-hill, E.C. | 
Nov. 9 Sewerage Scheme, Marlboro, #100 E. Llewellyn Gwillim, Town Clerk, i| 
Wilts .. + as Hi an Marlborough, \| 
ress e u sner, D New Schools, Welshpool L2r E, Jones Solicitor. Welshpool 
ec. I we > ary oe. oe . a . ib 

Talbot House, Arundel Street, 3 Modern Hotel, Weymouth, cost G200, 4x00, 4,50 R. N. Howard, Municipal Offices, | 

Strand, W.C. £17,000, for the Corporation .. Weymouth. 2 \| 

’ Jan. I New Wards at Workhouse, Leeds 450, 425, H12 10S. J king, Clerk fo ae Guardians, | 

ast Parade, Leeds. | 

T facimale beildi ‘ th rit f — Club House, Keighley — Boon KGEMEY Cycling Club, Ltd., | 
HE principa uildings in e cl fe) Ceighley. | 
Pp p g MY * ie, F eaeei. 


Antananarivo, the capital of Madagascar, are 

handsome stone and brick edifices Besides 

the Royal Palace there are many Churches, 
: notably the English Cathedral, a building in 
the Romanesque style, 


IN connection with the Railway Servants’ 
Mission, at St. Helens Junction, a new iron 
Chapel has been opened. 


Tue largest Hall in the United States is said 
to be the Wigwam, at Chicago, which will seat 
20,000 spectators, 
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A YEAR’S BUILDING IN GLASGOW. 


In his annual statement of building operations 
in Glasgow during the past year, the Lord Dean 
of Guild says:—The activity that began to 
appear in the building trades about three years 
ago, and was maintained in the following year, 
had continued and even slightly increased, the 
number of linings granted having been 23 more 
than in the previous year, and the largest for 
20 years; whilst the total value of the buildings 
authorised was £1,467,235, being £191,790 more 
than for the previous year, and the largest for 
18 years. There was a decrease in the number 
of linings granted for houses of three and four 
apartments, which were 492 and 200 as com- 
pared with 874 and 379 respectively ; but that 
was more than compensated for in those granted 
for one, two, five, and six apartments and up- 
wards, which were 674, 1,783, 168, and 180, as 
compared with 470, 1,519, 89, and 145. 
Although the number of linings for public 
buildings had not greatly increased, being eight 
as compared with six, the size and design of 
these had been of an exceptionally large and 
ornate character, as proved by the fact that their 
estimated value was £256,500, as compared with 
£27,000 in the previous year, and the highest 
for ten years. There was also an increase of 
one in the number of Churches, Halls, and 
Schools, but although the linings granted were 
only 13 as compared with 12, their value was 
more than doubled, being £96,700 as compared 
with £45,000 in the previous year. The 
number of linings granted for Warehouses and 
Workshops was 107, of the value of £166,095, 
whilst the number of alterations and additions 
granted was 354, of the value of £256,630. The 
largest number of linings for Dwelling-Houses, 
46, was in the Queen’s Park district, the next 
largest in the Eastern district, 31, and in the 
Maryhill district, 19; whilst the smallest, as 
was perhaps to be expected, 4, was in the 
Central district. There had also been 36 linings 
granted for new streets extending 7,257 lineal 
yards, or 44 miles. They would see from these 
figures that the Court during the past year had 
done an exceptionally large and important 
amount of work, and it orly remained for him 
now to thank the liners, the gentlemen of the 
Merchants’ and Trades’ House, for the great 
attention they had bestowed on the business of 
the Court, tothank the Assessor, and Mr. Lang 
and Mr. Whyte for their great courtesy in con- 
ducting, with the liners, the business of the 
Court, and also the agents for the courtesy and 
attention they had shown in carrying on their 
department of the work. 


GOVERNMENT ORDERS FOR ARMOUR PLATES, 


Three Sheffield armour plate manufacturing 
firms have received orders for steel armour of 
the Harvey pattern for the J/lustrious and the 
Cesar. The total weight of the new armour is 
2,900 tons. 


ELECTRICITY IN ISLINGTON. 

’ The Electric Lighting Committée of the 
Islington Vestry has found it necessary to 
apply to the Vestry for £25,000 in addition to 
the {60,000 already sanctioned for electric 
works in the parish. The increaseseems to be 
a result of under-estimates, together. with the 
acquisition of more property in Eden Grove for 
the Electric Station. The Committee reports 
that machinery working to the extent of 1,000 
horse-power, and capable of serving 11,000 
incandescent lights of 8-candle power each, or 
their equivalent, and 100 are lamps for street 
lighting is now being erected at the Station, 
which, it is said, will, with very slight altera- 
tions, afford sufficient accommodation for 
further machinery equal to between 3,o00 and 
4,000 horse-power. The necessary works and 
appliances for lighting the leading thorough- 
fares of the parish, extending from the Angel 
Tavern, along Upper Street and the Holloway 
and Seven Sisters’ Roads to Finsbury Park, are 
rapidly approaching completion. 


ADDITIONS TO SOUTHAMPTON DOCKS. 


A large party of shareholders visited South 
ampton recently to see the new Docks that are 
now being completed there. Among the latest 
additions to these Docks is the largest Graving 


Dock in the World; it is 750 ft. long and 112 ft. 
wide, and is a massive piece of masonry. The 
other Docks, extending over some 260 acres, 
have many facilities for accommodating and 
loading the largest vessels. A good opportunity 
of seeing the ease with which a great liner can 
leave Southampton was afforded the visitors. 
At noon the St. Louis, the largest liner yet 
built in America, left her moorings on her 
return voyage to New York. The ship arrived 
on the previous Wednesday with a full com- 
plement of passengers and cargo, and she 
departed punctually almost to the minute on 
the following Saturday, full of passengers and 
cargo. 


MANCHESTER AND THE POLLUTION OF THE 
IRWELL. 

The position of Manchester in reference to 
the pollution of the River Irwell was discussed 
at a recent meeting of the Mersey and Irwell 
Joint Committee. From explanations given by 
the City Surveyor it appears that £556,000 has 
already been spent on the sewage scheme, and 
that about £100,000 worth of work is still in 
hand, which will take at least twelve months to 
finish. The sum named does not include the 
filtration scheme, in connection with which 
experiments are still being made. At present 
the quantity of sewage treated in twenty-four 
hours is over thirteen million gallons. When 
the scheme is complete it is estimated that the 
daily quantity will be twenty-four million 
gallons. The Joint Committee was satisfied 
that the Corporation was doing its best in 
the matter, and the question of taking proceed- 
ings against the city was adjourned for six 
months. 


RAILWAY IMPROVEMENTS AT BLACKPOOL. 


It is announced that the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire and London and North-Western 
Railway Companies propose to greatly improve 
their joint services to Blackpool. The scheme, 
for which the sanction of Parliament will be 
asked, provides for the construction of a new 
line from the Weeton Terminus to the present 
Central Station. The latter will be rebuilt and 
enlarged, while Talbot Road Station will also 
be enlarged. and re-organised. The news is 
received with the liveliest satisfaction. 


A PERPETUAL BOOK-MARKER. 


A clever little novelty comes to us from 
Welshpool. It is an ingenious contrivance likely 
to prove useful to Architects, Surveyors and 
Engineers engaged with level or survey books. 
By simple means the book may be kept open at 
any given place, and each page, when done 
with, can be released automatically, the marker 
retaining its hold upon the remaining pages 
without any troublesome re-adjustment. Mr. 
Frederick D. Ward, A.M.I.C.E., is the patentee. 


PROPOSAL TO DAM UP THE DEE. 


A scheme for damming the River Dee was 
submitted to the Chester Town Council on 
Wednesday, involving an expenditure of nearly 
£22,000. It embodies proposals to construct, 
near the old weir at Chester, sluices which 
shall prevent the tides from overflowing the 
weir and polluting the water supply of the City. 
It is also intended to prevent the flooding of 
land above the City, and to improve the scour 
of the navigable Channel between Chester and 
the sea. The scheme further embodies an 
application to Parliament for powers to prevent 
the pollution of the Dee above Chester. The 
Mayor of Chester, in submitting the scheme, 
said that, as the Chester Waterworks would 
benefit so enormously by the sluices, that 
Company, which was a wealthy one, should 
contribute one-half of the expenses. The 
scheme has been prepared by Messrs. Ransomes 
and Rapier, Engineers, of London. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT COLWYN BAY. 


The Colwyn Bay Urban District Council has 
decided to borrow £12,000 to spend on the con- 
struction of a Promenade, extending along the 
whole of the sea front to Old Colwyn. In addi- 
tion to this a syndicate has been formed for the 
erection of a Pier and a Concert Pavilion. This 
Pier is in addition to the one recently finished 
at Rhos-on-the-Sea, close by, and will stretch 
out at right angles to the Chester and Holyhead 
main line just opposite Colwyn Bay Station. = 


The Builders’ Journal 
COMPETITIONS.* 


No. 7.—A Town House. 

A corner site in Sloane Street has recently 
been cleared. It possesses a main frontage of 
30 ft., with a return frontage of 62 ft. 6 in. to a 
thoroughfare which is 4o ft. wiae. The third 
and fourth sides of the site abut upon party 
walls. An open area, 8 ft. wide, may be con- 
structed along the chief front, and vaults may 
be run another 8 ft. under the pavement. 
There are no questions of light and air with 
adjoining owners, but the requirements of the 
Building Act of 1895 must be adhered to. The 
building owner is prepared to spend £8,000 
upon the building which must contain the 
complete accommodation necessary in a reputable 
Town House. Half-inch details of the stair- 
case to be made and drawings to be delivered 
to the Editor of THE BuiLpERs’ JOURNAL, on 
Monday, the 25th day of November, 1895. 


Owi1na to the great pressure on our space we 
are compelled to leave the Assessor’s Report in 
the No. 6 Competition over until our next 
issue. The winners are— 

No. 1, ‘‘ IDEA.”—WILLIAM TWEEDY, 
Claremont Place, Bensham, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
Ne. 2, ‘* Viocer.”—C. S. J. PALMER, 
2, Victoria Villa, Park Road, 
Sittingbourne, Kent. 
No. 3, ‘‘ Dot.’’—H. SHEPHERD, 
Larkfield Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


Will ‘‘ Ted,’ who competed in the “ Village 
Church Competition,’’ return the drawings 
belonging to ‘‘ Cairbre Cincait.” 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Society of Engineers.—At a meeting of 
the Society of Engineers, held at the Royal 
United Service Institution,- Whitehall, on Mon- 
day evening, the 7th October, 1895, Mr. Wm. 
George Peirce, President, in the chair, a paper 
was read by Mr. Reginald E. Middleton, 
M.Inst.C.E., on ‘' The Relative Value of Per- 
colation Gauges.’’ The object of the author of 
this paper was to examine into the relative 
value of percolation gauges situated at Nash 
Mills, Lea Bridge and Rothamsted, both as 
regards the records of each, their reliability 
when compared with other sources of informa- 
tion, and the evidence which is afforded as to 
the quantity of rain water which may be as- 
sumed to pass into the underground reservoirs 
which supply the wells and rivers. It was 
shown that there are remarkable discrepancies 
between the records of the gauges themselves 
and that the percentage of rainfall which per- 
colates does not appear to be consistent 
throughout, although the water percolating 
tollows the records of rainfall more closely 
than is generally supposed to be the case. 
The author next endeavoured to produce 
evidence from two other sources, namely, 
from the varying levels of the 


rivers Thames and Lea, confirmatory of 
the general conclusions arrived at from the 
records of the different percolation gauges. The 
results obtained have been tabulated, and, 


although they do not agree between themselves — 


entirely nor with the records obtained from 
percolation gauges, they yet afford some evi- 
dence generally confirmatory of the results 
recorded by those gauges, and the difterences 
are probably due, rather to a failure in obtain- 
ing a proper ratio of discharge in the one case 


and toa general rather than a particular con- 


sideration of the circumstances in the other, than 
to any inaccuracy in the method adopted. In 
the case of the rivers the evidence obtained 
appears to be of value, especially as indicating 
that, unless the amount of water which perco- 
lates into the underground reservoirs has been 
very largely over estimated, the rivers do not 
discharge the whole or anything like the whole 
of the water collected in the underground reser- 
voirs, but that a very large volume passes away 
through some other channel and is available for 
purposes of water supply. 


* In future, Announcements and Rules will only be pub- 
lished at the beginning of a new competition.—Ep. B.]. 


water in- 
two wells, and from the gaugings of the - 
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Lithographic Plates: Memorial Church, Colston Bassett : 
by Arthur W. Brewill. 


The Schools at Bolsover : by Arthur W. Brewill. 
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| Plan 


A Garden Front, Edwalton Lodge, Nottingham : 


by Arthur W. Brewill 161 
Entrance to a House, near Nottingham: | 
Arthur W. Brewill, Architect 163 | 
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ALTHOUGH the usual open 


Trial— Ye Pesrhe once Beckeed 
By Jury? ‘Secrecy is being duly observed, 
much of the mischief at Swansea 

is out. It is going to be—from all we hear 


“another Durham.” Our representative has 
himself seen Mr. Robson’s report; has 
handled it, and familiarized himself with its 
contents; has interviewed The Authorities ; 
has been sworn over the usual tub of bones 
in the official back-yard not to divulge the 
facts. Facts—in Architectural Competitions 
—are indeed stubborn things ; they fight shy of 
you; you never know when you have them. 
We have had also— 
direct —the _ official 
answer that suggests so 
much and says so little. 
The Assessor’s Report 
has not been formally 
adopted; Robinson, 
pork butcher, would 
prefer the Perpendicular 


Period; Drencham, 
druggist, objects to 
light and air; Brown 


would urge steep stairs 
for the infants. The 
Clerk, or the Curator, AIAN 
or the Secretary (as the 
case may be) cannot 
turn round twice in his . 2! 
own office; with a xl ol 
chorus of “what about 
those there pinnacles?” 
The Profession—or that 
part of it venturing 
upon Swansea — has 
been agitated by hot 
and cold news through- 
out the week. We have 
been hearing both sides, 
as usual, or, rather, all 
‘sides; several enthu« 
siasts have called to proclaim the feasibility 
of Trial by Jury. The rumour runs that the 
Assessor's Award goes to a well-known 
Nottingham firm ; indeed, our representative 
has seen the name in black and white—but let 
him return to his tub of bones. An Archi- 
tectural friend of ours brings corroboration, 
the name the same. It is said that rarely 
has an Assessor taken so much trouble ; For 
and Against, all in parallel columns. The 
Report a model of criticism, but with a 
“leaning ’’ to the First Premiated, which, 
notwithstanding, has been considerably 
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“knocked about’”’ and has lost some pin- 
nacles. 
have not seen it—is said to have been a 
difficult one ; a dropping site, in fact, with 
the consequent trouble about playgrounds. 
A grave fault urged from Swansea against 
the alleged winner is that steep stairs for the 
children exist externally—regardless of wet 
and winter. We cannot say if this be 
so. 


“A well-known plan, one thoroughly familiar 
in London Board Schools; the doctrinaire 
theory—wide corridors and the ‘rest.” 


The 


\ 


te 
\ 


ve 


local people are said to be all in favour of a | 


large central hall, the class-rooms opening 
thereon ; they disagree, structurally, with 
Mr. Robson on many points, and with the Not- 
tingham idea generally. Local bias in favour 
ofa local Architect cannot, it is said, be urged ; 
the local men are distinctly not in it. 
Per contra, the Assessor’s selection has its 
charm; an elevation a little overdone; 
a good plan— good planning is the 
marrow in these matters. If competitors 
would, generally, follow “well-known 
plans” it would, we think, be better 


The site—we thank the bards we | 


Tues., October 22, 
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Again from Swansea comes word: | 
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for competitors and for our Schools. Mr. 
Robson is, undoubtedly, ze authority in 
'Board School planning. We do not look for 
;much light in School Boards; they have 
a density, very often, that passes compre- 
hension. Truth at the bottom of the Well 
would seem to be outrivalled by a fact 
beneath a Board School tub of bones. Why, 
we ask, does the Clerk refuse to make known 
jwhat is fast becoming common property ? 
Why hang up publicly, or otherwise exhibit 
‘a report of a man of the eminence of Mr. 
|Robson, and then discredit it by this dog-in- 
the-manger policy? 
Whether Swansea wants 
this or that or the 
other doesn’t really very 
much matter. Swansea 
may even expose its 
young intellects to the 
breezes of wintry 
heavens, if it chooses. 
But the Board has no 
business to engage an 
Assessor of established 
standing and then flout 
or fidget with his award. 
There are certain recog- 
nised principles of school 
planning; they have 
been well tried, and, so 
far, they have not been 
ee ,. found wanting in the 
\ yea g, gmain. It is impossible 

; “fay2>' for the most impartial 
Sa Assessor to be untinc- 


ig tured by his own predi- 
Pelli ‘lection ; a man builds 


up a reputation for 
this and for that, by 
his very dogmas 
and idiosyncrasies ; 
he is the expert, the 
specialist, not the family doctor. The 
working Architect in decent practice is the 
family doctor of the Profession. We suspend 
our finaljudgment upon Swansea until we hear 
how the issue stands. If the School Board at 
Swansea is prepared to throw over Mr. Rob- 
son and the First Premiated award without 
giving the designers opportunity to amend a 
few particulars, we look for a somewhat 
different termination to that of Durham. As 
for the suggestion brought to us of “Trial 
by Jury,” instead of by Assessor, we seem to 
be :at the beginning of a nightmare. An 
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ordinary British Jury is crotchety and can- 
tankerous enough; a Jury of Architects 
passes the diurnal comprehension. We are 
such stuff as dreams are made Of, it is true, 
but ‘kat would be the rod of which pickles 
are made. 


THE Technical Education 
Board of the London County 
Council has just made public 
a very interesting report on “ Apprenticeship 
in the London Building Trades,” which has 
been drawn up by Mr. F. Oldman, of the 
National Association for Technical Education. 
It appears from the inquiries made that the 
number of apprentices is very small, there 
being only about eighty, nearly half of whom 
belong to the carpentering and joinering 
division, among some 12,000 journeymen and 
labourers, the important cause of this scarcity 
seeming to be the difficulties of discipline. 
If the boys are guilty of misconduct the 
employer has no remedy save the legal one, 
which is both troublesome and expensive, 
and, therefore, but rarely resorted to, and 
the absence of real control thus resulting is 
in every way prejudical. It is estimated 
that if some control could be exercised by 
a Board or competent authority acting 
as an intermediary between the em- 
ployer and the parent, something might 
be done to lessen the evil. As these 
conditions do not obtain in the case of 
learners as distinguished from legally inden- 
tured apprentices, there is less hesitation in 
employing them, and they form, perhaps, the 
chief source from which the trade is recruited. 
The employers fully recognise the advantages 
of some satisfactory apprenticeship system, 
and it is suggested that the Technical Edu- 
cation Board might perhaps bring pressure 
to bear upon master builders to consider the 
question seriously. Trade unions also might 
issue certificates to those members of their 
trades who had served a proper apprentice- 
ship ; while good would be done by distri- 
buting, perhaps as prizes, the standard 
technical works of the trade, which are 
usually too expensive for the average learner 
or young journeyman to provide for himself, 


Wanted: 
Apprentices. 


THE SELWYN CHAPEL AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 


N St. Etheldreda’s Day at Cambridge, 
O some two and twenty years ago, when 
the foundation of Ely Cathedral in the 

dim and distant past was commemorated, the 
late Mr. John Walter, in proposing the health 
of the Bishops, expressed his astonishment at 
the numbers present. They were exceeded last 
week, however, at Cambridge, on the dedication 
by the Bishop of Ely of the magnificent Chapel 
of Selwyn College, which, both in its Architec- 
tural features and internal decorations, need 
not fear comparison with the Chapels of 
old foundations. The day is as significant of 
the expansion of the Colonial Church in the 
Victorian era as that at Ely was of the antiquity 
and historic character of the Church. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury © preached, and, 
recalling the fact that it was the fifty-fourth 
anniversary of the consecration of the great 
Bishop Selwyn, who went out from Eton and 
Windsor to found the Church in New Zealand, 
he dwelt on the wonderful progress of the 
Colonial Church since the days when in trumpet 
tones he called for men to work in the mission 
field in the University Church. The Master of 
the College, Bishop Selwyn, formerly Bishop 
of Melanesia, entertained the two Archbishops, 
the Bishops of Ely, Lichfield, Shrewsbury, 
Peterborough, Salisbury, and St. Albans, 
Bishops Abraham (formerly of Wellington, 
Bishop Selwyn’s trusted friend and chaplain), 
Anson, Macrorie, and Hornby, the members 
for the University, the heads of the houses, and 
a large body of eminent churchmen, lay and 
clerical. Mr. Gladstone, who presented the 
bell to the new Chapel, wrote saying he was 
truly sorry to say ‘‘ No”’ to the invitation to be 
present at the dedication, but he found it neces- 


would animate the workman. 


sary, on account of his sense of sight and 
hearing, to decline every invitation to what 
partook of a public celebration. He added: 
‘‘T have witnessed with great interest the pro- 
gress and prosperity of your College. The 
undertaking seems to have been conducted 
with much judgment as well as energy 
from the first, and a good share of 
the credit must rebound to the head. Floreat.’’ 
The Chapel has been erected at a present cost 
of £3,000, from plans prepared by Sir Arthur 
Blomfield. Itis built inthe Early Perpendicular 
style, of red brick, with handsomely-moulded 
stone dressings. Its chief external feature is 
the Western Facade, which faces the front 
entrance of the College. The roof, which is 
of open oak, is the most striking feature of the 
interior. Canopies to the Stalls, of which 
there are forty, are yet to be erected, but for 
these, a Reredos, and other ornamental features, 
it is intended to wait 


POSSIBILITIES OF DECORATOR’S 
WORK. 


tion of House Painters and Decorators 

of England and Wales, held in Newcastle, 
Mr. W. Scott Morton, of London and Edinburgh, 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Possibilities and Limita- 
tions of the Decorator’s Work.’’ He said that 
many connected with industrial Art are Social- 
istic in their ideas. It was a pleasant picture 
to draw of a company of workers all bound 
together for love of their work and mutual 
advantage, and one and all would wish well to 
such combinations so long as they sought to act 
with each other and did not interfere with the 
just rights of those outside the circle. But as 
they saw such associations originated and run- 
ning their course, it was observable that a 
strong personality dominated them. However, 
as the powers of that personality were limited, 
the well-being or continuance of the association 
became imperilled as its leader succumbed to 
decline. While the spirit of Socialism sought 
to lift all within its scope up to some ideal, 
there was at the same time an influence which 
suppressed individuality ; and in the exercise of 
skilful craft or artistic aspiration individuality 
must assert itself. He was convinced that the 
best results could be achieved in their calling 
by conducting their businesses as much as 
possible as personal businesses. It did not 
follow that because there was a master and 
workmen under him that there should not be 
Socialism in the best sense. The password 
into the earthly paradise which many dreamed 
of as to co-operation between men and men 
was, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so to them.’’ It seemed 
to him that as the house painter’s work appealed 
so closely to the pleasant side of the life of the 
community, it was a full exercise of that rule 
which would secure the best possible results, 
whether they considered the saving of time, the 
character of the work done or the spirit which 
He thought that 
much could be done by that association to im- 
prove the current of design and keep it on good 
lines. 


A T the convention of the National Associa- 


A MINIATURE World is being exhibited in 
Paris. Itis 42 ft. in diameter, and has painted 
upon its outside all details of the earth’s geo- 
graphy. This earth or globe weighs 13 tons, 
but is so nicely adjusted that it can be rotated 
by a small hand-wheel. 

A PROPOSITION was made at the last meeting 
of the Leeds County Council urging the desira- 
bility of erecting a Public Hall on the upper 
portion of the North Street Recreation Ground- 
but the matter was deferred after some dis, 
cussion. 

Ir has been said that the African millionaires 
have the intention of transforming Park Lane 
into a row of Palaces such as those which the 
‘« gold-bugs ’’ of New York have erected. But 
the first specimen to show itself away from the 
scaffolding can hardly compare with these 
American Mansions. 

A LARGE clock has just been erected in the 
Church Tower, Morchard Bishop. It shows 
time on a large dial and strikes the hours. The 
clock has been made, generally to the designs 
of Lord Grimthorpe, by a Derby firm. 


HYGIENIC VENTILATION. * 
By JoHN LE Marcuant BIsHop. 
(Concluded.) 


Now, admitting that the operation of these 
two forces and their consequent atmospheric 
interchanges are often so silent and undemon- 
strative as to be imperceptible to us, they are, 
on that account, none the less real. The most 
constant, beneficent and indispensable of the 
forces of Nature are often those whose opera- 
tions are least demonstrative and perceptible to 
the senses ; and in the absence of wind pressure, 
but for the constant operation of these two 
forces of atmospheric pressure, utter stagnation 
must ensue, which, in any protracted periods of 
calm, must deal out disease and death, and 
render our dwelling houses and places of 
assembly wholly uninhabitable. So much, at 
least, do we owe to natural ventilation. 

These two forces, then, constitute the ‘‘ power’”’ 
which Nature herself mainly employs for the 
ventilation of places only partially accessible to 
the action of the wind, and generally during the 
wind’s absence; and it is obvious that with a 
view to the efficiency of any automatic scheme 
of ventilation, the ‘‘ mechanical ”’ aids employed 
should be such alone as would enhance the 
practical utility of this power, seeing that, for 
the purpose in question, the supply both of the 
power and of its available material is restricted. 
Just as we economise steam, gas, electricity 
and other media or forms of energy, employing 
every practicable device for enhancing their 
mechanical effects in the direction required, 
because, while practically unlimited, per se, they 
are, as specialised power, restricted in their 
available supply either by physical or economic 
conditions, so, in the same way, and for pre- 
cisely the same reason, must we, if we would 
not stultify ourselves, employ the most philo- 
sophic means for economising and enhancing 
the natural utility of this power, which, while 
abundant in nature, is, in its application to 
automatic ventilation, restricted by the physi- 
cal conditions attaching thereto. 

There is nothing mysterious or involved, 
however, in the mechanism required for the 
achievement of the results suggested. But 
there are certain practical conditions which 
must be scrupulously observed throughout as 
guiding principles. These have in part been 
already referred to, or hinted at, but their 
importance may well warrant their repetition, 
since to ignore any one of them were fatal to 
the success of any automatic scheme whatso- 
ever. ; 

1. ‘‘Accurate conceptions of the practical 
capabilities of the automatic principle.” These 
may not, of course, be mathematically exact ; 
but approximately accurate they must be, since 
to seriously overrate or under-estimate them 
would alike be to ensure its failure in any case. 
Weare all familiar with the appliance krown 
as Tobin’s Tube. There is a ready demonstra- 
tion of the energy of which the automatic 
process is capable in its simplest form, without 
any mechanical aids, and independently of the 
wind’s pressure. The constancy and much of 
the energy of its operation are due less to the 
action of the wind than toatmospheric pressure. 
Yet i» in no way forces or coaxes, but merely 
permits the ingress of the air from outside; 
nor has it any provision for the diffusion, dis- 
tribution, or discharge of its currents. Itis but 
an inlet of the crudest kind, a mere hole in the 
wall, and nothing more. The work done by it, 
however, furnishes a rough but useful basis for 
estimating the natural capabilities of the 
automatic process. 

2. ‘* The interception of the wind’s currents 
irrespectively of the wind’s direction.” We 
have seen how this may be effected. Obviously 
the areas and numbers of the inlets could be 
enlarged almost indefinitely, and the supply of 
fresh air from this source, when the wind is in 
motion, thus rendered practically unlimited.. 

3. ‘‘The acquisition of fresh air during the 
wind’s repose.’’ The construction and fitting 
of the valves attached to each inlet and outlet 
here becomes a matter of the highest practical 
importance, since, in order to operate effectually, 
they must be sufficiently sensitive to respond 
to the slightest atmospheric movements, and 
sufficiently well fitted to prevent leakage. Few 


* A Paper read by the Author before the Manchester. 
Society of Architects. 
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persons seem to have any adequate conception 
of the importance of this systematic arrange- 
ment of valves in automatic ventilation. No 
automatic scheme could be-sound or complete 
without it,'since upon its steady and continuous 
operation during the wind’s repose the con- 
stancy and efficiency of any such scheme must 
mainly depend. 

4. “Economy."’ The whole tenor of our 
observations in this section uniformly empha- 
sises the essential importance of economising 
both the motive power and the material of 
automatic ventilation, at least when the wind 
is feeble or quiet. Every foot of air once ad- 
mitted should be pressed pag, 
into actual service, and ake 
permitted to escape only 
when it has done its full 
share of the work of ven- 
tilation and purification. 
There is nothing chim- 
erical in this. It means 
simply that the doors and 
windows shall be close 
fitted, the floor tight and 
sound, the ventilation 
appliances and their ac- 
cessories properly con- 
structed and adjusted, 
and that the air being 
admitted only through the 
prescribed inlets and dis- 
charged only through the 
prescribed outlets, its 
complete and uniform 
diffusion and distribution 
shall be ensured. 

It is obvious that by 
thus economising, distri- 
buting and utilising the 
whole of the air passing 
through a room, a greater 
amount of real and effec- 
tive work might be ob- 
tained from it, even auto- 
matically, than from 
much larger quantities of 
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into the room at one or 
more points, only to pass 
out at others, leaving the 
air space occupied by 
the assembly untouched. 
Hence it follows that, 
upon the arrangement 
suggested, much _less 
power would be required 
to efficiently ventilate a 
crowded room than upon 
any of the ordinary 
methods. 

The withdrawal of the 
used air at the floor line 
is already much in prac- 
tice. This, however, will 
not alone achieve the 
results here desiderated, 
the perfect diffusion and 
distribution of the air 
currents through all paris 
of the air space. The 
greatly increased number 
and aggregate area of | 
inlets and outlets, suit- 
ably disposed about the 
interior and exterior of 
the building, and fur- 
nished with valves, regu- 
lators, and other appli- 
ances and arrangements 
as suggested, with the 
complete and systematic 
co-operation of all the 
parts of the entire 
mechanical arrangement, 
pensable to these results. 


are wholly indis- 


A MOVEMENT is on foot in Bournemouth for 
the construction of an Undercliff Drive and 
Promenade, at an estimated cost of £35,000. A 
pamphlet has been published detailing the 
advantages of the scheme, and meeting various 
objections. 

A NEW Masonic Hall is to be erected at 
Gourock. The Hall, which is estimated to cost 
between £650 and £700, will shortly be pro- 
ceeded with. The site chosen is in John Street 
opposite the;Central School. 
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WESTMINSTER CONTEMPORARY 
WITH AMIENS. 


HE Abbey Church of Westminster was 
commenced in 1245 by King Henry III, 
and the eastern portions finished about 

1269. This makes it contemporary, in a certain 
sense, with Amiens; for though the latter was 
commenced in 1220, it was not completed till 
1288. There can be no doubt that the Cathe- 
dral at Amiens was, at the time of its erection, 
viewed as the most perfect development of the 
style, for it is clear that it was made, in many 
instances, the model on which the Cesigns of 
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| other Churches were formed. Cologne Cathe- 
_dral, for instance, was commenced in 1248, 


during the erection of that at Amiens, and is 
manifestly a free copy of it, so far as concerns 
its earlier portions; and though Westminster 
Abbey is by no means built on the model of 
Amiens, it was probably influenced by it. That 
prodigious pile, carried forward through so long 
a serizs of years, would be a great object of 
interest to all contemporary Church builders ; 
and Henry, who was much in France, would 
naturally send the Architect of his own sacred 
Mausoleum to see the great work of his day. 
Westminster Abbey is a Church built on’ the 
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French ideal, but with English detail—a great 
French thought expressed in excellent English. 
The windows are of the perfected bar tracery, 
which had not yet been much used in England ; 
but in other respects one cannot find a distinc- 
tively French detail—or scarcely any—in the 
building, excepting the work ofa single French 
foliage carver. Even the plan, which is purely 
French in idea, is carried out in a manner quite 
different from that of any French Church you 
have seen. In the Architecture, the union of 
the manners of the two nations is most happy. 
The pillars are nearly like those of the great 
French Cathedral, but the side shafts, instead 
of being attached, .are 
separate shafts of Purbeck 
marble, the nucleus and 
the capitals and bases 
being all of the same 
beautiful material. The 
use of this hard stone led 
to that of moulded un- 
| foliated capitals, in which 
| they lose in effect when 

compared with those at 
Amiens; but the nobler 
material would morethan 
compensate for this. The 
Triforium is far superior 
to that at Amiens, both 
in design and detail, and 
the whole interior design, 
though inferior in size 
and altitude, is, to the 
eye, far more pleasing, 
and when its varied ma- 
terials retained their 
colour, and the Purbeck 
marble, which pervades 
every part, preserved its 
polish, there cannot be 
a doubt as to the superior 
magnificence of its effect. 
The parts, too, are much 
better proportioned, with 
perhaps the oneexception 
of the too acute form of 
the main arches; the 
wall arcading is much 
more beautiful, and the 
details generally more 
richly moulded. We 
have, then, here, at our 
doors, a building whose 
interior is equal to that 
of any existing Gothic 
building, and we have no 
excuse if we do not avail 
ourselves of so noble an 
opportunity of study. Of 
the exterior we will say 
nothing. All its old fea- 
tures had perished by the 
end of the seventeenth 
century, when they were 
vilely renewed, and this 
base restoration is now 
in its turn decaying. 


THE opening of the 
Wear Valley Extension 
Railway for passenger, 
goods, and mineral 
trafic yesterday, will 
prove the most noted 
event ever recorded in 
| the history of a hitherto 
N overlooked but most in- 
' teresting dale. The line 
penetrates into the heart 
of a broad expanse of 
|} high hills and moors, 
! reaching 2,000 ft. above 

=* sea level, and into an 
area rich in its natural soil, being on the Yore- 
dale rocks, and, consequently, capable of 
cultivation to the very top, where the heather 
blooms. Weardale may take its place in the 
future as a health resort. 

Tue clock of Emperor William Memorial 
Church, just opened, is the largest in Berlin, 
the dials being about 30 ft. in diameter, and 
the long hand about ro ft. in length. 

Tue new Annexe to the Middlesex County 
Asylum, at Wandsworth Common, when com- 
pleted, will accommodate 1,424 inmates, as 
against 1,080 at present, and the necessity for 
boarding-out of patients will be obviated. 
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TaLsot Hovus:, ARUNDEL STREET, 
October 22nd, 1895. 


“7 know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church tor every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roots.” 
—JOHN RUSKIN. 


On the border of Dumfries-shire and Cumber- 
land, oae of the places where Robert the Bruce 
used to hide before he secured the independence 
of his kingdom, a curious ecclesiastical ceremony 
has been performed. The proprietors of the 
estate have opened a stone quarry, and the 
cutting of the first block was celebrated with 
elaborate ecclesiastical ritual of medizval 
splendour. There was a great display of 
Scotch and English clergymen, headed by the 
Provost of the Cathedral of the Isles. A tem- 
porary Altar was erected, adorned with a 
crucifix and six lighted candles. Cross-bearers 
and thurifers were much in evidence; the 
acolytes wore scarlet cassocks, and the officia- 
ting priest was vested in a magnificent cope of 
cloth of gold. They descended into the exca- 
vation to the face of the rocks, where prayers 
were said, the hymns ‘‘ Veni Creator’’ and 
‘“Angulare Fundamentum’’ sung, and the 
stones and ground plentifully sprinkled with 
holy water. At the conclusion of the last 
prayer the signal was given to start the 
machinery, and the last amen died away in the 
shrill whistle of an engine and the clatter ofa 
steam navvy. 


WILL you champion a small change which 
would add much to the beauty of one of the 
finest bits of London? writes a Correspondent. 
At the eastern end of the Embankment the river, 
with its tree-lined wall, the confused mystery 
of wharf and barge to the south, and the grace- 
ful Viaduct at Waterloo, form a picture of 
which any great city might well be proud. 
The weak pointis at Blackfriars. The straight 
Railway Bridge above and the arched Road 
Bridge below, both painted dark brown, melt 
into one shapeless mass which is a terrible blot, 
spoiling the view for more than a mile down the 
Embankment. Yet there is no reason why it 
should be so. Blackfriars Bridge is a good 
bridge, and all that is needed to show its beauty 
is alittle paint. If the arches were painted a 
light colour, the bow of the roadway would 
stand out well against the Railway Bridge, and 
the view looking east would be as fine as that 
looking west. No doubt stone-colour might 
show the smoke rather more than the present 
brown, but for nine-tenths of the mile from 
which the Bridge is seen that would not matter. 
It might be enough to paint a broad light band 
just under the roadway, but even if the whole 
Bridge were painted a little oftener the gain 
would be well worth the cost. 


INVENTORS, successful and otherwise, are in- 
creasing with such leaps and bounds that the 
present quarters of the Patent Library in Chan- 
cery Lanearetoo small forthem. The building 
is to be pulled down to make way for a more 
extensive and elaborate establishment on the 
same site. Only a few years ago it was found 
necessary to extend its area by throwing out a 
new Wing on the south side. Little more can 
be done in this direction, and it has now been 
decided to demolish the building altogether and 
replace it bya new one. The new Library and 
Public Room will occupy the ground floor—a 
change which will be welcomed by all frequen- 
ters of the place, to numbers of whom the stone 
staircase leading to the upper regions is a sore 


trouble. One of the preliminary difficulties of 
the scheme is the selection of some temporary 
premises to be occupied by the Library during 
the building operations. 


THE restoration of the Parish Churches of 
Sandringham, Wolferton, and West Newton, at 
the cost of the Prince of Wales, is just being 
followed by the gift of a Church to the parish 
of Babingley, which forms the extreme portion 
of the Royal Estate and abuts upon Castle 
Rising. Babingley is reputed to be the parish 
Where the first Christian Church was erected 
in East Anglia by St. Felix the Burgundian, 
about the year 600 a.p. A portion of the ruins 
of the ancient Church was repaired in 1849, 
and has been used for Divine Service; but the 
Chancel, containing remains of the Sedilia and 
Piscine, has long been an interesting Archzo- 
logical study, overgrown as it has been with ivy. 
The small village of Babingley has grown some 
distance from the site of the old Church, which 
at the time when Castle Rising was a borough 
was probably a place of greater importance 
than of recent years. The Prince of Wales 
has now presented to Babingley a new Church, 
not built of stone and brick, but of iron with a 
picturesque thatched roof, and situated in a 
position more convenient to the inhabitants 
than the old Church, the ruins of which, 
situated not far from the famed Wolferton 
Woods, it_is hoped and believed will be per- 
mitted to remain for their Archeological value. 


ConTINUING his lectures in Liverpool, on 
“‘ Cities of the Past,’’ the subject being ‘‘ Athens : 
The Wisdom of the Greek,’ the Rev. R.A. 
Armstrong said: If Athens was beautiful 
now, flanked by her hills and mountains, and 
fronted by the A®gean Sea, what mustshe have 
been when the Parthenon stood unbroken on 
the Acropolis, and the colossal Statue of Athene 
greeted the sailor steering for the harbour of 
Pirzeus? The marvel of Athens was that, 
though she never counted more than 21,000 
citizens, and the period of her glory was all com- 
prised in a single century, in the Arts of War, of 
Architecture, of Sculpture,of History,of Oratory, 
of the Drama, and in Divine Philosophy she had 
produced men of such transcendent genius as 
the World had never seen surpassed. The noble 
Architecture of Pheidias was all dedicated to 
the worship of the gods, while his sculpture, 
and above all the colossal gold and ivory Statues 
of Athene and of Zeus, gave expression to the 
ideal humanisation of Deity. They were not 
idols intended to be worshipped, but sublime 
efforts to elevate, purify and sanctify the 
popular conception of the Unseen Powers. 


New Mar LopGe, the foundation stone of 
which the Queen has laid, is ina picturesque 
spot about two miles further up the Valley of 
the Dee, and on the opposite or north bank of 
the river. Beautiful as were the surroundings 
of the former house, which met such a re- 
grettably disastrous fate, the Lodge to be 
founded occupies a finer position in the midst 
of a magnificent park with a background of 
forest pines and the Cairngorm towering above. 
The Mansion is to be a comparatively low 
building, but very extensive in range. It will 
consist of a centre block with two side wings, 
which project forward from the main building 
in a crescent form. Round the entire Mansion 
will be erected a verandah. The Lodge will be 
built of granite, quarried in the neighbourhood, 
and a large portion of the timber will also be 
taken from the adjoining forest. The granite 
is of a warm pink colour, and the roof will be 
covered with English-made red tiles. The style 
of the Architecture will be Old English, having 
a good deal of woodwork in the exterior about 
the gables and verandahs. The Architect of 
the new Lodge is Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, 
A.R.S.A., Aberdeen. 


WareEHAM has a wonderful history, though 
but little interest is now aroused in an old- 
World and rapidly dwindling town. But 
once it was an important place—in fact, 
a metropolitan city, the seat of Anglo-Saxon 
kings, with a strong Castle and walls and a 
Mint of its own. An air of antique dignity and 
importance still broods over the place. Mr. 
Robinson, of Swanage, recently wrote a letter 
to the Times to call the attention of the public 
to the Churches of Wareham—there used to be 
eight, now there are three and the remainder 


of a fourth. Itis proposed to ‘‘ restore ”’ one of 
these ancient structures, and the writer shows 
what has been done in the past in the shape of 
‘restoring ’’—the obliteration of some of the 
best and most valued features of the buildings. 
He says that the principal object of his letter is 
to call the attention of the societies and persons 
interested in archzological subjects to the state 
of the matter, and especially as to the crude 
Wareham ideas now afloat, which, if left un- 
heeded, will most certainly sooner or later 
eventuate in another deplorable exploit of 
irremediable vandalism. 


AN interesting point in the history of Carlisle 
Cathedral is raised by Mr. C. J. Ferguson, the 
Ecclesiastical Architect. Hitherto it has always 
been an accepted theory that the greater por- 
tion of the Cathedral Nave was destroyed 
during the Civil Wars, the end of the remain- 
ing portion being closed up with a plain wall 
supported by buttresses. Mr. Ferguson now 
advances the theory that the Nave as it exists - 
at present was never any longer, and that the 
existing west wall is an ancient wall, an opinion 
in which he is confirmed by members of the 
Glasgow Architectural Society, who visited the 
Catheral a week or two ago. History states 
that, following the damage done to the building 
at the period of the Reformation, when the 
whole of the Statues which adorned the 
niches of the stalls were destroyed besides 
many monuments, brasses, and ancient stained 
glass, ‘‘the next and greatest destruction was 
upon the surrender of the city to the Parlia- 
mentary forces, after a siege of nine months, on 
June 25th, 1645, when, in direct violation of the 
third article in the terms of capitulation, ‘that 
no Church be defaced,’ they destroyed nearly 
the whole of the Nave, the Chapter-house, 
Dormitory, Cloisters, Prebendal-house, and 
part of the Deanery.’’ The body of St. Mary’s 
Church (the Nave of the Cathedral) was, before 
the Civil Wars, in 1641, a spacious building 
comprehending all the western part of the 
Cathedral from the great Tower, and extending 
in length 135 feet. ‘‘ But this being deemed 


superfluous, was in great measure demolished, - 


and the materials employed to build a Guard 
House at every gate, erecting two Batteries in 
the Castle, and a main Guard House in the 
Market Place, afterwards used as a Fish 
Market.’’ The Nave at present is only 43 feet 
long, and its dwarfed dimensions, together with 
the facts that masonry from the Cathedral is to 
be seen utilised at the Castle, while, more curious 
than all, the actual foundations of the intended 
or original west wall still exist within a few feet 
of Bishop Ware’s residence in the Abbey, have 
all been regarded hitherto as serving to prove 
the truth of what the historians have recorded. 
Mr. Ferguson supports his theory with ingeni- 
ous references. The present west wall, he 
points out, is 5 ft.6 in. thick, being the same 
thickness as the division wall of the great Keep 


of Norham, and as, from Norman timestothe 


end of the Gothic period, walls steadily de- 
creased in thickness, he thinks that so massive 
a wall could not have been built in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. It is probable, he 


observes, that a complete Nave of nine bays — 


was contemplated, but that it was never fully 


completed, or, if completed, was so utterly . 


destroyed by the raids of the Scotch that the 
great Chapter of Austin Canons themselves 
built the Nave shorter, either just before they 
decided on the rebuilding of the Choir, or just 
after its completion, and as a step towards the 
rebuilding of the Nave. Asa link in the chain 
which is being forged by Mr. Ferguson, how- 
ever, it might be suggested that had the 
Puritans, in an excess of misapplied zeal, 
desired to do irreparable injury to the Cathe- 
dral, they would hardly have left untouched 
the magnificent east window, deemed by many 
to be the finest in England, and the flamboyant 
tracery of which yet contains the ancient glass 
which dates back to the reign of Richard II. 


WE are asked to state that the invitation of 
members of the New English Art Club will be 
no longer necessary to non-members of the 
Club wishing to exhibit work at the Club Exhi- 
bitions. Any non-member may submit not 
more than two pictures in oil or water colour, 
or black and white, to the selecting jury at the 
Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, on November 4th, 
for the forthcoming Exhibition. 
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ArcHitEcts and Archezologists who have 
inspected Abbeydore Church agree that its 
preservation as the only example in this country 
of the remains of a Cistercian Abbey used for 
divine service is an object which ought to 
But for the 


appeal to the nation at large. 


benefit of a person who was in distress. The 
old house has been altered in its front elevation 
recently, but the old walls and the old tiled roof 
remain to tell of a period when the house was 
built amid very different surroundings. New- 


| gate Street was probably the centre of great 
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liberality of John Viscount Scudamore, 260 


‘years ago, in restoring that part of the Abbey 


Church which now exists, the edifice would 
most probably be in ruins like Tintern, if 
indeed in such visible existence. The inhabit- 
ants of this somewhat poor agricultural district 
possess a Cathedralesque Church, a relic of one 
of the most magnificent Abbeys which is yet 
the pride of the Golden Valley (the vallee d'or) 
from which it drew i's title. You enter a lofty 
North and South Transept, which, despite its 
whitewash disfigurement, reveals many interest- 
ing bits of Architecture and painting; you may 
wander into Cloisters of extraordinary beauty, 
and find quite by accident the only comfortable 
portion of the Church which is used for divine 
service enclosed in the old Chancel. Recently, 


_ coping stones have fallen from the roof of the 


North Transept, leaving the wall exposed to 
rains, which are bound to penetrate into the 
interior, and cause further dilapidation. The 
vicar, the Rev. Alfred Phillipps, is naturally 
anxious that something should be done as soon 
as possible to arrest the decay which threatens 
this historic structure, and estimates that 
£2,000 would pay for cementing and repairing 
of the floors, and the thorough renovating of 
the roofs. We should also desire to see the 
whitewash cleared off the walls and windows. 
As an indication of what a magnificent struc- 
ture Dore Abbey was in its early days, we may 
remark that Mr. Paul, an Architect from the 
north, has lately been excavating the site of 
the Nave, and has come upon its western wall ; 
and he has found that there were nine bays 
exactly, the foundation also existing, near the 
second column, of a massive stone Rood Screen 
which must have been 15-ft. high, and extended 
across the breadth of the Nave. 


ENTERPRISE is playing havoc with old 
Newcastle, but there are still a few of the 
old buildings to be found, and three of 
the most venerable structures have recently 
received attention at the hands of their owners. 
One of them is the old Three Tuns Inn, situate 
at the corner of Low Friar Street and Newgate 
Street. It was a famous house at one time, 
when the White Cross still stood in front of it 
in the middle of Newgate Street, and when, as 
was the case in 1758, misdemeanants used to be 
put in the pillory that stood beside the Cross. 
Edward Chicken, author of ‘‘The Collier’s 
Wedding” and other poems—who was parish 
clerk of St. John’s—used to keep a school at 
the house, and it is reported how, on one 
occasion, the poet got a company of friends to 
sit round the White Cross, smoking long pipes, 
and taking part in an open-air concert, for the 


ecclesiastical activity when the Three Tuns 
was built; it was almost within a stone’s throw 
of the Newgate Prison, ana it held within its 
precincts, on Fair occasions, outlaws who might 
dare with impunity to trade in the street so 
long as the ringing of the Reiver’s Bell of 
St. Nicholas gave them leave to do so. 


Dr. JorDAN, director of the Berlin National 
Gallery, expired at his country seat. Herr 
Max Jordan was born at Dresden in 1837, and 
studied at Jena, Berlin, Bonn, and Leipzig. 
After a journey in Italy, he devoted himself to 
the study of Art history. In 1870 he was 
appointed director of the Municipal Museum at 
Leipzig, and four years later became director 
of the National Museum at Berlin. In 1875, 
Dr. Jordan was also appointed lecturer at the 
Berlin University, and in 1880 Councillor ‘in 
the Ministry of Public Instruction. He wrote 
a number of works on the history of Art, 


THE Seven Incorporated Trades of Aberdeen 
have inaugurated handsome additions and 
alterations that have been made to their build- 
ing, Trinity Hall, Union Street, the scheme 
costing about £12,000. The Hall will now 
form a striking Architectural feature in the 
principal thoroughfare of the city, and the in- 
terior embellishments have been carried out on 
a correspondingly artistic scale. The marble 
staircase is regarded as the finest of the kind in 
the North. The Vestibule ceiling is divided 
into eight panels, surrounded by Gothic mould- 
ings, in the centre of each being a representa- 
tion of the trades’ coat-of-arms. A new minor 
Hall or Supper Room, lighted from the south 
by four stained glass windows, has been added, 
while a number of new rooms and the re- 
arrangement of others complete the scheme. 


A LIFE-SIZE portrait of Queen Victoria, by 
Lemercier and First, will figure at the Litho- 
graphic Exhibition got up in Paris to keep the 
centenary of Lithographic Art. The portrait 
in question is unique, and in all respects most 
interesting. It came to be done in this way. 
In 1850 a manufacturer asked the famous litho- 
grapher Lemercier whether he could prepare a 
stone of unheard-of dimensions, which he named, 
for an industrial drawing he wanted for the 
Exhibition that was to be held in Hyde Park 
in 1851. Lemercier was not sure whether it 
was possible, but promised to try. He suc- 
ceeded, and on the manufacturer’s death, he 
found the stone on his hands. He thought 
that it must not be lost, and went to First, a 
designer, whom he knew, to ask how it could 
be covered. First at once said: ‘‘ Make it a 
feature of the coming Exhibition; if you trust 
to me I feel sure I shall do on it a telling por- 
trait of the Queen, something the World will 
wonder at. I know her face by heart. She 
will come out better in a life-size lithograph 
than in oils.’’ First did the portrait in eight 
days. Four proofs only were taken and the 
stone, as well as one of the impressions, was 
sent to Hyde Park and was one of the sights 
of the Exhibition. Unfortunately the stone 
was accidentally broken in being sent back to 
France. One of the proofs was bought by the 
Queen for herself and another for the Prince of 
Wales, while Lemercier and First kept the 
other two. 


Ata meeting of the Rebuilding Committee 
of the Swansea Parish Church, plans, pre- 
viously prepared by Sir Arthur Blomfield, 
were discussed, and eventually it was decided 
that the Architect should prepare working 
plans to be submitted to a future meeting for 
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including ‘‘Leonardo da Vinci’s Painting 
Book,” and a ‘ Descriptive Account of the 
Works of Art in the Royal National Gallery at 
Berlin.”” He also edited German translations 
of Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s ‘‘ History of 
Painting in Italy,’’ and of their ‘‘ Titian.” 


adoption, after which tenders will be invited 
for carrying out the work. It is not expected, 
however, that the work will be proceeded with 
before the New Year. The whole scheme will 
cost £24,000, towards which sum more than 
half the amount has been already raised. 
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Tue ancient Parish Church of St. Elfrida, 
Llansaintfread, Radnorshire, has been replaced 
by a new edifice, owing to the advanced state of 
decay into which the old building had fallen. 
The new Church is being built on the site of 
the old one. The general walling is of native 
mountain limestone, with dressings of Alveley 
stone, the old stone dressings being refixed 
wherever possible. Remains of a splendid oak 
roof (date 14th century) were discovered under 
the old plastered ceiling, but it has been found 
impossible to use much of it in the new building 
on account of its decayed state. Some of the 
old wind braces and other sound timbers will, 


creation of their own iron-shipbuilding trade is 
mainly due. Save for a few finishing touches 
to the marble, Mr. Thornycroft has completed 
his life-like figure of the late Earl Granville, 
destined to take its place among the effigies of 


| departed statesmen in St. Stephen’s Hall. 


It is likely that in about two or three weeks’ 
time the first cutting of the new Central 
London Railway will be made. In accordance 
with the provisions of the Act, the first cut is to 


| be made at what will in future be known as the 
| Bank Station. 


This condition has been laid 
upon the new Company in order that the 
beginning of the work there might offer 
early facilities to the City and Waterloo 
Railway, the works of which are now 
being rapidly pushed forward, and 
whose terminus will be at the Bank 
Station. But so complete will the 
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however, be refixed in the new roofs, which are 
of similar designs tothe old. All the interesting 
Architectural features have been carefully pre- 
served, and will be refixed in the new building. 
The work is being carried out by Mr. John 
Price, of Builth, from the designs of Mr. F. R. 
Kempson, of Hereford and Cardiff. 


ANTIQUARIANS will be shocked by the cynical 
statement of the Clerk of the Peace for Corn- 
wall, respecting the documents and records of 
that county. He advised the Standing Joint 
Committee that an ordinary safe would hold 
all the useful papers, and spoke of the rest as 
of ‘‘no use to man nor beast.” In an age 


which has devoted special study to the records | 


of the past, which prides itself upon the rescue 
of every scrap of documentary evidence of the 


manners and customs, actions, and modes of | 


life of its predecessors, and in which even 
parish councils are treasuring up their minor 
annals in iron safes—in such a time it is 
certainly singular to be told that county docu- 
ments are useless and that a safe will contain 
all that are worth preserving. Mr. Coode, 
however, succeeded in convincing the Com- 
mittee that he was right, and a safe, which is 
not to cost more than £50, is to be bought. 


THE remains of Mr. Story, the sculptor, 
arrived in Rome from Florence, and were 
buried in the Protestant Cemetery. A solemn 
funeral ceremony took place at St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church. There were present the 
wife and other members of the family of the 
deceased, many members of the English and 
American Colonies, and of Italian Society. 
England, Russia, and America were represented 
by their Chargés d’Affaires. Mr. Story is 
buried next the urn containing Shelley’s heart. 


EASTBOURNE has decided to erect a public 
Statue to the late Duke of Devonshire in com- 
memoration of the many benefits which ke 
conferred upon the town, nearly the whole 
being built upon his property. Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft, R.A. has been entrusted with the 
execution of the work. To the same sculptor 
the citizens of Dumbarton have given a com- 
mission for a Statue of Dr. Denny, to whom the 


| watched by thousands. 


arrangements be during the building 
progress of the Station that the general 
public passing to and fro in front of the 
Mansion House will hardly know what 
is going on, for the only indication 
of any works being proceeded with under- 
neath the surface of the earth will be the 
few hoardings that will be erected 
enclosing the area in the occupation of 
the workmen. Tunnelling operations 
will be carried out under the Greathead 
shield system. 


Tue oldest West End Theatre is now 
the Haymarket, built and opened in 
1821, for Drury Lane, opened in 1812, 
can hardly now be classed topographi- 
cally as in the West End of London. 
Sixty years ago Catharine Street was 
a fashionable street, fullof taverns, night- 
houses and saloons, but the tide of gaiety 
soon began to flow further west, and 
flood the streets near Piccadilly Circus. 
The Haymarket Theatre is one of Nash’s 
structures. The original house—the 
“little Theatre in the Haymarket,” 
associated with Foote—stood next door 
up the street, and this was pulled 
down in 1820. An ‘Assembly Room” 
was built on its site, but this was not very 
successful, and in 1829 a row of houses 
took its place. In 1838 these houses were 
replaced. by a tavern, called ‘A Coffee 
Room,” and in 1844 this ‘‘ Coffee Room”’ was 


| converted into the present Café de i’Europe. 


In the palmy days of the Haymarket the 
‘Coffee Room ’’ was much used by Macready 
and the first Lord Lytton (Bulwer), where 
points and improvements in the ‘“‘ Lady of 
Lyons” were talked over and suggested 
between rehearsals. 


A SIGNIFICANT departure has been made by 
the new South-West London Polytechnic 
Institute which has just been opened in 
Manresa Road, Chelsea. An important part of 
the scheme is an Art School, in which Painting 
and Drawing may be practised in elementary, 
intermediate and life classes; Sculpture in the 
modelling class; and various Applied Arts, such 
as wood-carving, metal-work, weaving, em- 
broidery, Art needlework, designing, and even 


| electro-depositing and casting, in other class 


rooms. All this, however, is to be not under 


| the control of South Kensington, but under that 
)eot Mu (Ge de. sBurnsy 


a prominent Bushey 
student, who announces that ‘‘the scheme of 


_ tuition will follow the principles laid down by 


Professor Herkomer, R.A., and carried out at 
his Art School at Bushey.’’ What this really 
means is that Professor Herkomer has scored 
another point in the warfare against the 
Science and Art Department to which he has 
more or less openly committed himself. 


Tue big bell “La Savoyard” has been 


| conveyed from Bercy to the heights of Mont- 


martre in Paris. The operation of removal was 
It is now stated that 
the bell weighs exactly 27,065 kilogrammes, 
with all its appurtenances. The original 
figures were more than this, which is stated to 


be the official calculation. An inscription on 


| the bell denotes that it has been given to the 
| Sacré-Coeur Church by the clergy, the nobles, 


and the people of Savoy on the initiative of the 
Archbishop of Chambéry, taken in 18%8, the 
year of the jubilee of Pope Leo XIII. The bell 
has cost nearly £3,000. ‘ 


Tue Cardiff Museum Building Committee 
held a meeting on Wednesday afternoon, Alder- _ 
man David Jones presiding. A letter was read 
from Mr. E. Bruce Vaughan, President of the 
Cardiff Architects’ Society, acknowledging the 
receipt of the Town Clerk's intimation of the 
appointment of Mr. E. Seward as Architect of 
the new Museum and Art Gallery. Mr. Seward 
submitted plans in rough draft of the Museum 
and Art Gallery, the site of which is to bein 
Park Place ; it was decided to refer them to 
the Museum Committee. Dr. Vachell men- 
tioned that the designs had been seen by Pro- 
fessor Herkomer on the occasion of his recent 
visit to Cardiff, and his views were specifically 
sought upon the very difficult question of gal- 
leries. Professor Herkomer raised an objection 
to side galleries in an Art Gallery, and he sug- 
gested that instead of side galleries a hung gal- 
lery should be placed in the centre of the room. 


NELL Gwynne had a cottage and a garden 
where the Niagara Halls are now built, and her 
neighbour was John Milton, whose house stood 
next door to the Niagara Entrance Hall, at the — 
south-east end. This house has been absorbed 
by the new block of the Queen Anne's Resi- 
dential Chambers, without exception the ugliest 
block in England, and probably in the World. 
Standing fourteen or fifteen stories high, it 
looks like a perpendicular House of Correction. 
Milton’s house was once the property of 
Jeremy Bentham, who let it at one time to James 
Mill, the historian, and father of John Stewart 
Mill, and at another time to William Hazlitt. 
The Black Horse Tavern, on the opposite side 
of the road (the property of the Niagara Com- 
pany), claims to be Dick Turpin’s house, but, 
old as it is, it was not built till several years 
after the highwayman’s execution. Turpin’s 
real house was in Black Horse Yard, in the 
Broadway, Westminster—property now in the 
possession of Captain Shean. York Street 
(one of the fourteen York Streets in London, 
as the Niagara advertisements used to put it) 
was originally known as Petty France. 


AT a meeting of the Liverpool centre of the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, Mr. Nicholas 
Coates, Inspector of Bakehouses, Liverpool, 
read an interesting paper on ‘‘ Our Daily Bread: 
the places in which it is made.” Mr. Coates 
devoted his preliminary remarks to the nature 
of the legislation that had taken place with 
regard to bakehouses, past and present, and the 
changes that would be brought about by the 
Factory and Workshops’ Act. He submitted 
that in the construction of proper bakehousés, 
provision should be made for the exclusion of 
ground air and dampness. No drains should be 
1n or under the bakehouse, and there should be a 
plentiful provision of windows made to open to 
the ceiling. The ventilation should be very 
efficient, the air to be renewed at least three 
times within an hour. 


THE Rochester Town Council had decided 
to have the South-Western Turret of the Castle 
repaired. The North Turret has already been 
restored. Other work found to be necessary 
for the preservation of this historical relic will 
be undertaken. Mr. George Payne, secretary 
to the Kent Archaeological Society, is superin- 
tending the operations. 


In November, the Arts and Crafts’ Exhibi- 
tion, promoted by the Earl of Mayo, and 
supported by friends of Irish industries, will be 
opened in the Halls of the Royal University of 
Ireland, Dublin. The fine buildings are being 
specially prepared for the occasion, and in due 
time there will be displaend in them the very 
best products of native skill. Upon this Exhibi- 
tion much attention will be concentrated, as 
there will be an opportunity of contrasting 
English with Irish crafts. 


Mr. JoHN WALLER, well known in his native 
county of Bedford and the neighbouring shires, 
as well as in London and the country generally, 
for his various activities of a literary kind, and 
especially in his capacity of an antiquary who 
knew how to enlist both the skilled and the 
popular sympathy of the present with the 
events and the people of the past, isdead. Mr. 
Waller died at Luton, where he was born in 
February, 1826, and with the development of 
the staple industries of which several members 
of his family were closely and usefullyidentifed. _ 
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Tue Council of the Sheffield School of Art, 
has had before it the designs, 63 in number, 
sent in competition for two prizes of £3 3s. and 
£2 2s., offered by Mr, H. L. Brown, for the 
best design for a ceremonial key suitable to be 
used at the opening of the new Town Hall. 
From an Art point of view, this is one of the 
strongest competitions the School has executed, 
the general standard of work ruling very high, 
whilst the best were of exceptional merit. The 
judging was performed by Mr. David Davy, 
the president of the School, and his decisions 
have given satisfaction to Mr. Brown, the 
competitors, and the teachers. The first prize 
was awarded to Omar Rameden, and the second 
prize to J. H. Harmstone, who has just left 
Sheffield to take the National Scholarship he 
won in London. 


THe National Harbour at Dover will soon 
pass from the condition of project into that of 
actuality. A staff of surveyors reached Dover 
last week for the purpose of surveying the area 
for the harbour. Messrs. Coode, Son and 
Matthews, of Westminster, have been selected 
as the engineers by the Admiralty. The plans 
will be ready in March, when tenders will be 
invited, and by midsummer it is expected that 
work will have begun. 


Tue Grand Committee of Trustees of the 
Manchester Royal Infirmary, appointed to con- 
sider the extension of the building, met to 
receive the report of a sub-committee, and also 
the report of a minority of such sub-committee, 
upon the matters referred to them. A resolu- 
tion was passed requesting the signatories to 
the majority report ‘‘to obtain full plans and 
elevations on which they propose the Hospital 
shall be rebuilt on the present site, and also to 
obtain evidence from experts in hospital build- 
ings and others as to the practicability and 
efficiency of such plans and an approximate 
estimate of the cost.” A further sub-committee 
was appointed to obtain the opinion of experts 
and others as to the building of a new supple- 
mentary Hospital elsewhere, to provide for the 
additional accommodation required; to obtain 
plans and an approximate estimate of the cost 
of such Hospital, and also to report as to what 
alterations in the present building would be 
necessary to bring it-up to date and to make it 
as- efficient: as possible according to modern 


_ tion and an engraving of 


|Miles Standish, “the 


| 30th, 1621. The Monument 
| is built of beach-stones, in 


| of the original settlers, and 
| a polished granite tablet 


| bearing this 


| Arts Club has frequently 


deas. The signatories 
o the minority report 
vere asked to give full 
letails of their scheme, 
ind were also em- 
oowered to order plans 
ind call in experts. 


On October 31st, in 
f Viessrs. Debenham and 
} Storr’s Auction Gallery, 
here will be offered 
‘W@ for sale the very in- 
' eresting silver tankard 
M oresented by Charles 
y (1. to Sir Edmund Bury 
LK)’ Godfrey for his services 
; in checking the pro- 
gress of the Plague of 
London, 1665, and in 
connection with the 
| Restoration of London 
j after the Great Fire of 
# 1666, and for which he 
m received the honour of 
@ knighthood in Septem- 
Bat ber, 1666. The tankard 
# is of plain silver, 6} in. 
| high, has a movable 


4% cover, and weighsnearly | 


38 ozs. The front is en- 
graved with the Royal 


tion in the indifferent 
Latin of the period, under 
which is a clearly cut 
engraving emblematical 
of the Great Plague, 
showing figures bearing 
coffins to the plague pits, 
and other details of 
this terrible 
See One thes other ssidey is 
another Latin inscrip- 


the Great Fire of London, 
with Old St. Paul’s in the 
centre. 


A MoNuMENTAL Cairn 
has been erected to com- 
memorate the landing of 


Captain of Plymouth,” at 
Squantum, on September 


the form of a cairn, about 
TO, ity high wand) 3) ft. in 
diameter. Thecorner-stone, 
a round white flint, was 
laid jointly by Mr. Adams 
and Mrs. Lee, descendants 


was placed in one side, 
inscription : 
“Captain Miles Standish, 
with his men, guided by 
the Indian Squanta, landed 
here September 30th, 1621. 
This memorial is erected 
by the Daughters of the 
Revolution of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, 
September 30th, 1895.”’ 


DISQUIETING reports 
reach us concerning the 
South Tower of Fxeter 
Cathedral. A considerable 
expenditure will shortly be 
necessitated, as the Tower 
displays a fracture, which 
demands attention. Public 
access to the Tower has for 
some time past been with- 
drawn. 


Tue Burlington Fine 


performed -good services 
to those interested in 
Art. A small Sub-Com- 
mittee, presided over by 
Professor A. H. Church, } 
F.R.S., has been experi- | 


| Armsandacrest,andon | 
one side is an inscrip- 
| selling pictures. 


scourge. | 


menting on the effects of light and air on 
paints used in water-colour drawing; and the 
report of this Committee has been published in 
the last few days, and circulated among 
members of the Club. Two sets of frames 
were used; in one set the air was kept dry by 
lime, and in the other the ordinary glazed frame 
was employed. The former is clearly best 
in some cases. Thus, crimson lake, a well- 
known fugitive colour, has faded badly in dry 
air, and almost disappeared in the ordinary 
frame. Prussian blue becomes greyer and 
greener in dry air, and nearly vanishes in the 
other case. Indigo shows no change in the dry 
air frame, and is three-quarters gone in the 
ordinary frame. Sepia shows light change in 
either case, which is good news for the owners 
of sepia drawings. We hope the enquiry will 
be extended to cover the results (if any) afforded 
by protective washes or glazes on tempera 
painting. The Science and Art Department 
published some similar results in 1888, and 
promised a second report, which has, however, 
never appeared ; and consequently the action 
of the Burlington Fine Arts Club is the more 
meritorious in pursuing researches which a 
department of the Education Office has 
apparently abandoned. 


Tue Yorkshire Union of Artists’ Exhibition 
closed its doors recently in Whitby, after a 
successful season. An Art Union was held and 
resulted in £100 in prizes being distributed. 
Whitby would appear to be a popular place for 
The following local and York- 
shire artists were represented: F. W. Jackson, 
R.B.A., W. E. Tindall, R.B.A., Lester Sutcliffe, 
S. E. Hogley, H. Harwood, F. Dean, R.B.A., 
Stanley Inchbold, Tom Dudley, John Sowden, 
H. S. Hopwood, E. Renard, J. W. Booty, H. 


Ra Oddy jx WwW. Schotield)) Pee Stead riage |: 
Dobson, R.S.W., W. Cave Day, A. G. Morgan, 
G. Scaife French and Marmaduke Flower; and 
Messrs. Perkin and Bulmer exhibit drawings of 
the Yorkshire Penny Bank, Leeds. 
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VOLUME ONE. 


A Fresh Supply of Bound Volumes, Cases for 
Binding, Reading Cases, &c., is now ready. 

Half Bound in Leather, suitable for the Library, 
7/6 nett. 

Whole Bound Green Cloth, artistic gilt lettering 
suitable for Office or Institute, 5/= nett. 

Cases for Binding, 1/9 post free. 

Reading Cases, 1/= nett. 

Subscribers who desire their numbers bound by us 
should forward the same, together with Postal 
Order for 2/6. Such Bound Volumes will be 
returned post free. 


Address: The Publisher, 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


GLASGOW AND WEST OF 
SCOTLAND TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


HE Architecture and Building Construc- 
tion Classes Exhibition in view of 
the recent institution of a Chair of 

Architecture, attracted a large number of 
visitors, and proved most interesting. The 
drawings by the Building Construction students 
were most commendable, and considering the 
fact that many of them are the work of artizans, 
both the class sheets and original designs sub- 
mitted showed how successful are the efforts to 
raise the standard of the tradesman’s work, 
while the models by the carpentry and joinery 
students are very creditable, a well finished 
model by T. Brownlee gaining a silver medal at 


the City and Guilds Examination. The 
Architectural Classes have produced good 
work, both in design and measurement. 


J. Mocdie’s bronze medal Design for a Stair- 
case, also his R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examina- 
tion Studies, for which he gained third place 
(another student, F. Fraser, being fourth) are 
excellent examples of draughtsmanship.. A 
number of sketches give practical testimony to 
the value of the instruction given in the Art of 
Sketching. 


A COMMENCEMENT has been made with the 
new Wing of the Temperate House at the 
Royal Gardens at Kew, and it is hoped that it 
will be completed by the middle of next year. 

THE Mile-end Guardians have forwarded 
plans to the Local Government Board for 
lighting the Workhouse premises with electri- 
city at a cost of £5,000. 


MEN WHO BUILD. 


— 


No. 29. 


MR. ARTHUR W. BREWILL. 


consistency unbroken since 
the grey Gothic times, she has 
either steadily ignored or 
wantonly wasted. Take that famous Castle 
Hill for an example—its natural beauties 
appeal to you at times in such a way, that, 
standing there high above the town, and 


looxing out through the mist to the broad | 


flat lands below—the scenery which De 


Wint has immortalised, and Durer would | 


have loved to draw—you are tempted then 


to compare the town with Edinburgh, and | 


call it an English Athens. 

The possibilities are so grand that the 
want of the real Architecture is forgotten. 
You stand and dream until the average and 
inoffensive Architecture of the Museum by 
your side, fades away into a picture of the 


perfect Parthenon, and a Modern English | 


Acropolis takes its place. How Greek 
Thomson would have gloried ina site like 
this for one of his Glasgow Churches! The 
town below presents the same reminders of 


what might have been; its true that the | 
famcus fickle jade shows some fine Medizeval | 


Churches and beautiful Georgian houses, as 
fine as anything that ever defied your 
sketch book with their happy proportions 


and delicate detail, and in later times Pugin , 


gave to the town one of his rare gifts of a 


Gothic Church, but, saving these and that fine — 
Tower of Saint Peter’s, which greets you. 


soon after leaving the Station for the Market 


Place, there is nothing but a wild and weary | 


n ‘ np 
Hi i 


eins 


NOT TING 


DESIGN FOR A CEMETERY CHAPEL: BY ARTHUR W. BREWILL. 


—)A TURE gave to Nottingham, | 
#/ «with a bountiful hand, golden | 
opportunities, which, with a. 


waste in the way of modern bricks and 
stones, and the Red Hand Rampant with 
terra-cotta has certainly not redeemed it. 
Some of your pages, however, have already 
indicated the promise of better things from 
the author of the works you publish to-day, 
and if Arthur Brewill and his partner have 
their own way unfettered, Nottingham has 
still something to look forward to in the 
shape of good building and artistic design. 
Here and there you find it now, and it is 
a tribute to its excellence that it is not 
understood of that harmless and amusing 
Architectural critic—the average man—who 
has already predicted local disaster to its 
authors if such work is persisted in. Surely 
nothing could be more encouraging to them 
than, that and no better compliment dcsired. 


Nottingham has owned Arthur Brewill 
for the past thirty years and more, and it 
is close upon fifteen since he put his hand 
to the Architectural plough in the offices of 


Dutton Walker, and he has never looked _ 


back with regret. His student days, he tells 
you, with many a good tale to illustrate 
them, were amongst the best in his life, and 
the medals which mark that time—the dis- 
tant milestones of his Architectural past— 
are amongst his most cherished possessions. 


Those were dayswhen the dim perspective of 


the future loomed large and attractive with 
stately Town Halls and visionary Cathedrals 
to melt to-day into the prosaic actualities of 
ancient lights. After some time spent in 
foreign travel and study in Germany and 
France—the results of which are to be found 
discreetly distributed in his various works— 
he started a steady practice of his own— 
limited, for the greater part, to Domestic and 
Church work in and around Nottingham, or, 
at the most, it does not extend much beyond 
the Midlands. In his past designs, as you 
will see from your illustrations, he has 
steered a fairly even keel between simple 
severity on one side and the qualities which 
startle and amuse on the other. He is ever 
sober and sensible, and if time does not 
eventually record him an enduring success— 
and ofthat thereis every probability—you may 
be sure it will never see him an average failure 
failure. He approaches the question of his 
work from a rational standpoint, which is 
rare, and to him the sermons the old stones 
preach are the lessons to be learned from 
good building and appropriate design ; all his 
theories of Art are triturated tothat. It isa 


trite saying and true that a man’s character 


~ 
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~ cares mostly for his 


‘ship by a pupil of 


store of much good 


- Bolsover, at the foot 


of which a descrip- 
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is reflected in his work—it is only necessary 
to know some of the great buildings of 
to-day and the personal characteristics of their 
authors to be quite sure of this—and a study of 
your illustrations, and an intimate knowledge 
of Mr. Brewill will if you wish it, prove it 
still further. Take his own home at Edwalton 
as a case in point; there is a sensible treat- 
mént throughout, a protest against the quaint 
grotesqueness of the average villa, which 
appeals pleasantly and marks the building as 
a cheerful and homely house of an amiable 
and homely man. No one indifferent to 
home delights could have produced it, yet 
it is modest and dignified in its modesty ; 
simple in its charm, 
as an Architect’s own 
home should be; a 
nook in which to creep 
from the big build- 
ings of one’s board. 
That his daily work 
in Pelham Chambers 
is, to some extent, 
methodical, may be 
traced to an_ early 
military, training, for 
next to his Art—some- 
times youare inclined 
to think before it—he 


beloved regiment, the 
Robin Hood Rifles, of 
which he has been 
Captainand Instructor 
of Musketry for some 
years, and Major just 
recently. There is no 
work which interests 
him more than_ that, 
and latterly. he has 
given infinite care and 
attention to the New 
Rifle Range at Trent, 
now approaching 
completion and which 
will shortly be opened 
by Lord) Wolseley. 
When finished it will 
be the best inland 
range in the kingdom. 

In the early part 
of 1894 Mr. Brewill 
was joined in partner- 


Ernest George —Basil 
E. Baily—who has 
studied the works and 
the ways of that 
Master of the Arts to 
some purpose, and 
has gathered trom 
Maddox Street a 


knowledge of grace- 
ful and delicate detail. 
Together they have 
recently completed 
the model village at 


of the Castle Hill, 


tion appeared in these 
pages a few weeks 
ago ; the result of this has been so satisfactory 
to the Directors of the Company that they 
have placed another and similar subject with 
them, and a second village much on the 
same lines is now in course of erection at 
Cresswell, near Nottingham. The result of 
the competition for the Coventry Municipal 
Buildings is recent history, and you 
chronicled another which has fallen to 
them last week, that of the Schools at 
Swansea, which has been won by as 
clever, compact and serviceable a plan as 
could be, and if they are unable—consistent 


with sound construction and good design—to 
- erect them at a percentage cheaper than 


| almost reached completion. 


other men, it will cause the Architects no 
concern, for ofall things the most detestable 
to them is that unique blossom of modern 
civilisation, the jerry-builder. 


THE new Sewer Main of Paris, which crosses 
from Clichy to Asnieres underneath the Seine 
is the first portion of an enormous enterprise, 
which will take away all the sewage of Paris 
from the waters of the Seine. The work was 
begun in 1889, and will require 14 years or 
more to complete. 


THE improvements commenced some months. 


ago at Blackrock Railway Station have now 
The antiquated 
structure which for such a long time disfigured 


The SIARCASE . 
-4 | SRNGHELD 
"= NOTTINGHVA. 


Pr 


the arrival platform has been entirely 
demolished anda handsome Station substituted. 

Canon Barnett, of Toynbee Hall, White- 
chapel, has offered to raise £20,000 towards the 
cost of a Town Hall and Art Gallery at White- 
chapel, provided the District Board takes up 
the scheme and holds half-yearly Picture 
Exhibitions. 

A Movement is on foot to build a Chapel in 
the Groves, Hull, more in accord with the re- 
quirements of the needs of that part of East 
Hull. The cost is estimated at £3,000. 

Lorp RoseEBeEry has commissioned Professor 
Herkomer, R.A., to paint a replica portrait of 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, which prominently figured 
in this year’s Academy. 


Se fee Torney. 


THE FAMOUS CURFEW BELL OF 
LONDONDERRY. 


HE Dean of Londonderry headed an 
influential deputation of churchmen 
before the Corporation for the purpose 

of asking the members on behalf of the citizens 
to contribute to the cost of renovating the bells 
of the Cathedral. The Mayor (Alderman Bell) 
was in the chair. The Dean said when he 
was in Dublin last April, Mr. Drew, the cele- 
brated Architect that Ireland was so proud of, 
sent a message for him to go into one of the 
Synod rooms. He went, and was introduced 
to a representative of the old firm which put 
the present bells into Derry Cathedral. As the 
outcome of a conversa- 
tion which they had 
in Dublin, men were 
sent down to Derry, 
with the result that 
a report proving the 
peal to be in a very 
dangerous condition 
was prepared. The 
bells had been re- 
stored at a cost of 
£180, and he now 
asked the Corporation 
to contribute £25 to 
the cost of the im- 
provements carried out 
in connection with the 
old and famous Curfew 
Bell, which was rung 
every morning and 
night. A _ discussion 
followed. Councillor 
Ballintine moved, and 
Councillor Hastings 
seconded, that they 
grant £20. Councillor 
Thompson opposed, 
and suggested that the 
members should con- 
tribute a guinea each. 
By a large majority 
those present voted in 
favour of the granting 
of the money. The 
repairs were entrusted 
to Messrs. Mears and 
Standbank, of White- 
chapel, London, the 
original founders of the 
peal. The firm was 
established as far back 
as 1572, and has made 
some of the most cele- 
brated bells in the 
kingdom. Messrs. 
Mears’ representative, 
Mr. Archelaus Oliver, 
has carried out the 
work in a highly satis- 
factory way. Mr. 
Oliver required to chip 
some 12 lbs. of metal 
from twoof the medium 
sized ones. The peal, 
as is well known, is not 
a very weighty one, but 
its musical quality is 
exceptionally good, 
owing to the excellence 
of the materials origi- 
nally employed and 
the admirable models 
from which the castings 

: were made. Theentire 
weight is under four tons, the large or tenor bell 
(F) weighing 17 cwt. The other bells weigh 
as follows:—No. 7 (G), 124 cwt.: No.6 (A), 
to cwt.; No. 5 (B flat), 9g cwt.; No. 4 (C), 74 
cwt.: No. 3 (D), 64 cwt.; No. 2 (E), 53cwt. ; 
No. 1, the treble bell (sounding F), weighs 
54cwt. The wheel upon which the rope of the 
tenor bell runs has a diameter of over 7 ft., 
diameters of the other bells ranging down 
to 5 ft. 4 in. for the treble bell. As now left, 
it is reckoned the bells should stand for 
another century. 


Tue Old Grammar School at Wakefield has 
been dedicated as a Cathedral School and 
Mission Church. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN INDIA. 


THE DESERTED CITY OF FATHPUR SIKRI. 


TANDING some twenty-three miles from 
Agra, much as it stood three hundred 
years ago, when Akbar decreed thestately 

Pleasure House, nothing sadder or more beau- 
tiful exists in India than the deserted city of 
Fathpur Sikri. It was built to commemorate 
the blessing of the holy Salim Chishti, the 
hermit who dwelt among wild beasts in his cave 
_at Sikri, and who had foretold that Akbar’s son, 
born on that spot, should live to succeed him on 
his splendid throne. The city must have been 
deserted soon after its founder’s death, for when 
William Finch visited it in 1610 he found it 
“ruinate, lying like a waste district, and very 
dangerous to pass through at night.”” Ruinate 
it has remained ever since, desolate and aban- 
doned. In the empty Palaces, the wonderful 
Mosque, the sacred Tomb, the Baths, the lake, 
at every turn we recognise some memory of the 
greatest of Indian Emperors. We may even 
enter his bedroom and see the very screens of 
beautiful stone tracery, the very Persian 
couplets, the identic decoration in gold and 
ultramarine, upon which Akbar feasted his eyes 
during the long sultry afternoons of the Indian 
plains. We may walk into the houses of Faizi 
and Abu-l-Fazl, the laureate and the premier of 
his Empire. We may see that strange building, 
the Diwan-i-Khas, with its central pillar-throne 
and odd Galleries, which some have sought to 
identify with the famous Hall where metaphysi- 
cal debates were held under the Emperor’s per- 
sonal presidency. The associations of Fathpur 
Sikri, ‘‘ City of Victory,’ are not its only claims 
to our interest and respect. its beauty in deso- 
lation excited the poetic imagination of Heber, 
and stirred the critical enthusiasm of Fergusson, 
who says of the ‘‘Turkish Sultana’s house ” 
which still overlooks the Pachisi Court, that it 
is ‘‘impossible to conceive anything so pictur- 
esque in outline,” or any building so richly and 
wonderfully carved without the least exaggera- 
tion or bad taste. Equally exquisite is the 
celebrated shrine of Saint Salim Chishti, built 
in 1580, with its pure white marble cenotarh, 
its red sandstone dome, and its verandah en- 
closed by delicately pierced jali screens of fair 
marble, like fine lace set in samite. And for 
grandeur what can compare to the stately 
‘ High Gate,’’ Bulaud Darwaza, of the mosque 
which crowns the rocky plateau, and which the 
historian of Architecture cites as ‘‘noble beyond 
any portal in India, perhaps in the whole 
World”? For the last five years Mr. Edmund 
Smith, of the Archeological Survey of India, 
has been at work, with a capable staff of native 
draughtsmen, upon a full Architectural descrip- 
tion and delineation of this beautiful neglected 
Indian Pompeii. The first volume of his survey 
is now before us, and it may truly be said that 
nothing more interesting or artistic has been 
published for a longtime by the Indian Govern- 
ment. It even excels the same Architect’s 
admirable survey and drawings of the Sharki 
buildings at Jaunpur. The hundred and twenty 
large quarto plans, views, and details are excel- 
lently reproduced by photozincography at the 
Survey of India Office, Calcutta; and still fuller 
justice is done to the more remarkable examples 
of coloured decoration by the well-known skill 
of Mr. Griggs in chromo-lithography. Some of 
the frescoes thus reproduced are especially 
noteworthy in the history of Indian Painting, 
and undoubtedly support the belief that Akbar 
employed Chinese artists, amongst others, to 
decorate his buildings. Theso-called ‘‘ Annun- 
ciation’’ is perhaps no Annunciation after all; 
but there is nothing extraordinary in the iden- 
tification. Christian subjects are historically 
known to have been employed by Moghul 
painters, and the Virgin and Child and St. John 
Baptist once decorated the walls of an Indian 
Premier's dining-room, as the Augustinian 
Manrique discovered in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Nor is it unlikely that another fresco 
represented in this volume, unhappily not in 
colours, illustrates the Fall in the Garden of 
Eden. The apples and serpent are there, cor- 
rectly enough; but Adam is undoubtedly over- 
dressed for the part. .The letterpress is the 
writing rather of an Architect than an archzo- 
logist or historian; but the Architect’s work 
must come first, and the others may have their 


say later. We hope no time will be lost in 
completing and publishing the three volumes 
still to come. No Architect or artist, and cer- 
tainly no student of Medieval India, can suffi- 
ciently prize the results of so much scrupulous 
and skilful labour. 


GREAT WORKS IN HUNGARY. 


CARRYING OUT AN IDEA OF THE EMPEROR 
TRAJAN. 


CORRESPONDENT, writing from 

Budapest, says, ‘‘ The new Parliament 

building, erected at a cost of {1,000,000 
sterling, is perhaps the grandest in existence, 
Westminster not excepted. It resembles West- 
minster in many ways, Situated on the bank 
of the Danube it faces the lofty slopes of Buda 
with the Royal Castle, and has a fine view of 
the surrounding scenery. The style is Italian 
Gothic, while the lofty cupola is of a Byzantine 
character. The decorations of the interior are 
of the most varied description, and the staircase 
is almost overwhelming in its grandeur. An 
underground electric metropolitan railway 
leading to the Exhibition in the Stadtwiildchen is 
in course of construction, and will be opened 
in November next. Another great work in 
connection with international navigation, 
namely the Channel at the Iron Gate on the 
Danube, will be opened in July next. The cost 
of the complete work will be 18,000,000 fl. 
The blasting of the Iron Gate rocks was begun 
in 1890, and now about 85 per cent. of the work 
is done. The whole work will be completed in 
1897 or 1898, but the principal portion of it, 
namely, the Channel at the Iron Gate by 
Orsova, will be opened in the presence of the 
Austrian and German Emperors in July next. 
Thanks to the courtesy of Herr Wallandt, the 
genial chief engineer and originator of the 
scheme, who has spent a lifetime over it, I had 
the opportunity of inspecting the work, which 
is almost unprecedented in water engineering, 
considering the powerful current and the hard- 
ness and quantity of the rock to be removed 
from the river. The first idea of construct- 
ing the Channel emanated from the Roman 
Emperor Trajan. He had even commenced 
it, many traces of the work having now 
been discovered. The new Channel is 
two kilometres long and 73 metres wide. 
The Suez Canal is 27 metres wide, and the 
Baltic Canal 32 metres. No sidings will, there- 
fore, be necessary. There is a fall of four 
metres along the whole length of the Channel. 
Four hundred thousand cubic metres of rock 
had to be removed from the Channel, and 
nearly 100,000 cubic metres from the open 
river. The erection of the Dyke required 
250,000 cubic metres of earth, 200,000 cubic 
metres of stone, and 60000 cubic metres of 
pavement. The work met with extreme diffi- 
culties and unforseen obstacles. The current 
seemed at times unmanageable. Double chains 
of 52 centimetres in diameter and double 
anchors of 60 tons weight were requisite to 
keep the small river-ship afloat. At the 
cataracts nearly 200 labourers lost their lives 
by blasting and drowning. The contractors, 
the Berlin Discontogesellschaft, are losing some 
3,000,000f1., having undertaken the work for 
13,000,000f1. The cost of the Channel alone is 
5,000,000f1, 


Tue Grand Imperial Theatre in Moscow, 
one of the largest Theatres in the World, has 
recently had a narrow escape of collapsing, 
owing to the insecurity of the foundations. 
When the Theatre was erected it was necessary 
to make free use of piles, but in course of time 
the better drainage of the ground had left these 
more or less exposed, with the natural con- 
sequence that their rotting condition seriously 
endangered the whole of the huge structure. 
Men are working day and night to replace the 
old foundations with solid stone. 

A LARGE Dome is to be erected on the 
Calton Hill by the Edinburgh Town Council, 
at a cost of £2,000, for the accommodation 
of the large telescope and other astronomical 
apparatus which are the property of the 
City. On the eminence in question, which 
is surmounted by the Nelson Monument, 
is a small Observatory, which was built in the 
early .part.of the century. Lote 


_ Bowes, Builder, Milton: ~~ 


CHAPEL BUILDING IN LONDON. — 


O° late years the Wesleyan Methodists in 


and around London have been energetic 
in the work of Chapel-building. The 
annual report of the Metropolitan Chapel 


Building Fund, which owes its success largely to. 


the princely gifts of the late Sir Francis Lycett, 
and the late Sir William McArthur, states that 
the Wesleyans have now thirty-nine Chapels 
of importance south of the Thames, twenty-six 
ditto west of Hinde Street, thirty-seven ditto 
north of City Road, and fifteen ditto east of 
Spitalfields. Towards the erection of most of 
these commodious Chapels this fund has made 
grants amounting to £148,376, also loans with- 
out interest £61,423, making a total of £209,799. 
New Chapels are now being built as follows :— 
South Croydon, with sitting accommodation 
for 616 persons, the estimated cost, including site, 
being £6,100; Catford, in the Lewisham circuit, 
new Chapel, with sitting accommodation for 
650 worshippers, the estimated outlay being, 
including site, £4,662; Ilford, in the Stratford 
circuit, new Chapel to seat 750 persons, cost, 
including site, being £4,577; Sidcup, in the 
Chislehurst circuit, new Chapel, 619 persons, 
the cost, in addition to the site, being £3,836. 
Extension is in contemplation at Cricklewood, 
Whetstone, Cheshunt, Northcote Road (Clap- 
ham), and Thornton Heath (Croydon). Seven- 
teen excellent sites have also been secured on 
which £7,000 has been advanced, and new 
Chapels will be erected as soon as the requisite 
funds are raised. 


NEXT YEAR’S BERLIN INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION. 


OTWITHSTANDING that the time 


fixed for exhibits to be sent in has © 


already elapsed, many applications are 
still being received. The administration of the 
Berlin International Exhibition therefore find 
it necessary to enlarge the original plans, and 
will at the same time make any other necessary 
alterations. The principal building, for which 
a space of 40,000 square metres had originally 
been allotted, will now cover 53,000 square 
metres, and some of the groups which at first 
were intended to form part of the main building 
will now occupy a separate Hall. In view of 
this change, it will be of interest to state the 
spaces allowed to each department. In the 
principal building, in round figures, the textile 
industry will cover 2,100 square metres, the 
cloth industry 6,300 square metres, building and 
engineering 4,000 square metres, the wood 


industry 5,000 square metres, porcelain and » 


glass ware I,100 square metres, fancy goods 
2,800 square metres, the metal industry 7,600 


square metres, graphic and decorative Art and — 


bookbinding 1,200 square metres, musical 
instruments 1,900 square metres, the leather 
and rubber industry 1,200 square metres, the 
paper industry 2,800 square metres, machinery 
and electrical appurtenances 10,100 square 
metres. The Gallery for the exhibition of 
works of Art which have received diplomas and 
other honours, and in which the Art treasures 
of His Majesty the Emperor have been placed, 
covers a space of over 4,000 square metres, 
including the rooms for exhibiting the royal 
china manufacture. The nurseries and garden- 
ing exhibits will occupy 40,000 square metres, 
partly open and partly under cover, and some 
of the principal exhibitors have already finished 
laying out. The German Colonial Exhibition, 
for which the Government has granted a con- 
siderable sum, covers 40,000 square metres, and 
a similar space is set apart for ‘‘ Alt Berlin.” 


A MARKED improvement is seen in the placing 
of the pictures at the South Wales Art Society’s 
Exhibition this year, compared with that of the 
past two or three years. The Hanging Com- 
mittee has very properly been influenced less 


a 


by considerations of personal friendship than ~ 


by sheer merit. 

EXTENSIVE alterations have been carried out 
at the Free Church Congregational Schoolroom, 
Crescent Street, Sittingbourne. The heighten- 
ing of the building to the extent of 13ft., has 


given space for an additional Schoolroom. The ~ 


whole has been carried out by Mr. George 


4 


4 
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NEW STANDARDS OF LENGTH IN 
THE MIDLANDS. 


HERE has recently been laid down in the 
yard between the Science and Medical 
Schools of Mason College, Birmingham, 

a series of exact standards of length, the longest 
being tooft. The series of lengths marked is— 


6 6-10 ft. 66 ft. 
2m, 20m. 


ro ft. 
3 m. 


4 inches 
I0oo mm, 


33 ft. 100 ft. 


10 m, 
There are thus seven lengths marked in English 
units and five in French units. They are 
defined by fine lines scribed upon the polished 
horizontal surfaces of hard gun-metal plates. 
These are leaded into recesses cut in the upper 
surfaces of large blocks of the Welsh sand- 
stone grit called ‘‘ Minerva.”” The plates were 
first carefully bedded in these recesses, and 
then, after the lead was poured and cold, it 
was hammered up hard with hammer and 
punch. The stones are ro in. by roin. at their 
upper surfaces, their bases about 14 in. square, 
being 16 in. to 20 in. deep. They are a 
remnant of a quantity of stone employed round 
the doorway of the bottom entrance to the 
Council House, nearest the Town Hall, and 
had been kept seasoning in Messrs. Barnsley 
and Sons’ stoneyard for fifteen years before 
being used. These blocks are bedded upon 
Portland cement concrete g in. deep, and the 
concrete is built up to the surface mono- 
lithically round each stone a thickness of ro in. 
to 12 in. The foundation of this yard is itself 
a concrete almost as hard and solid as are 
these newly-set monolithic masses, which 
are each about 2.ft. 6 in: to 3 :it.. square 
by 2 ft. 3 in. deep. This part of the work was 


| 50 ft. 


-done by Messrs. Barnsley and Sons, and the 


_ two edges, 


gun-metal plates were supplied by Messrs. 
Hunt and Mitton. For the protection of the 
plates, each is covered by a stout brass plate, 
easily removed by merely loosening one 
screw, and each stone block is covered by 
a large wooden block to prevent barrows 
and carts being taken over it. The lengths 
were transferred from a too ft. steel tape. 
The marks on these steel tapes are coarse, 
but each mark has its two edges fairly 
sharply defined, and the measurement was in 
each case taken from the centre between these 
The tape was sent to Kew Obser- 
vatory to have its errors at the places to be 
used tested. These errors were then measured 
at recorded temperatures, and under a constant 
pull of 3 1b. applied to the tape. The tape was 
then stretched across the College yard with 
precisely the same pull kept constant through- 
out the whole work of marking off. The work 
of marking off was done by Mr. William 
Mavitta, of 88, Aston Street, and Professor 
Smith left entirely in his hands the determina- 
tion of the method to be followed. Mr. Mavitta 
has done this work free of charge, out of love of 
his special work, and for the benefit of the 
College and the town. A fine steel wire was 
stretched across the series of blocks, and from 
this the scribed cross-lines were squared off. 
The actual marking off was done by help of a 
micrometer screw instrument specially designed 
and made by Mr. Mavitta for this occasion, it 
being graduated to1-1,oo0oth ofaninch. Foreach 
mark the error as found at Kew, due correction 
being made for change of temperature, was 
measured off by help of this instrument from 
the exactly measured centre of the line on the 
steel tape. The instrument then immediately 
made the mark upon the gun-metal plate. The 
temperature through this marking was higher 
than that at which the tape had been tested at 
Kew. Mr. Mavitta was assisted by Mr. H. M. 
Waynforth in the calculation of the tempera- 
ture corrections and otherwise. Professor 
Smith feels confident that no error of so much 
as one-hundredth of an inch occurs in any of 
the scribed lines. Unfortunately, the yard is 
not a dead level, so that the roo ft. block stands 
114 ins. higher than the others. Up to 66 ft., 
however, the line is practically level. No 
better location for the standards could be found. 
The cost of this work has been considerable, 
and has been defrayed partly by the College, 
and partly by subscriptions from Messrs. 
Mathew and Son, Lea and Thornberry, 
Heuman, Rabone, }. Cossins, R. Godfrey, the 
Architectural Association, aiid Professor Smith. 


The .CoHege Council. has: given. authority to. 


allow engineers, surveyors, Architects, and in- 
strument makers to test their chains and other 
instruments on these standards free of charge 
during the present year, and until other regula- 
tions may become necessary. They are the 
only accurate standards of long length existing 
in the Midlands. 


ARCHITECTURE FOR THE PUBLIC. 


R. D. H. S. CRANAGE, M.A., of King’s 
College, Cambridge, is delivering a 
series of lectures on ‘‘ The History of 

Gothic Architecture,’’ to members of the York 
University Extension Society. In commenc- 
ing his first lecture, Mr. Cranage said he 
often found prejudice to exist in the minds of 
intelligent people on the matter of Architecture. 
Knowledge was the true foundation of interest, 
but many people of good position had so little 
knowledge of the subject that they thought 
there was no interest in the study, and they 
had no desire to learn anything about it. He 
had certain objects in commencing that course 
of lectures, and he thought the first one 
was to try and make them keen or even 
enthusiastic on the subject. Those lectures, 
however, in the second place, would avail 
but little if he taught them many facts and 
failed to make them love the style of Architec- 
ture. Thirdly, he had an object which might 
sound a curious one, and it was to enable them 
to date with a certain amount of accuracy any 
medizval building they might visit. He felt 
that it would greatly increase their pleasure in tra- 
velling and give them an interest in Architecture 
which they never had before. It did not need 
a life devoted to Architecture to enable them 
to do this. After a short study of Architecture 
they would be able to interpret the history of 
many medieval buildings, although he did not 
say all. Architecture was not synonymous with 
building—the building was the body, Architec- 
ture was the soul. Inspeaking of the import- 
ance of Architecture from an historic point of 
view he said that Architecture might be 
regarded as history in concrete; it had always 
been connected with civilisation. Having dealt 
with the three principles on which buildings 
were constructed—the depressile, by the use of 
the lintel; the compressile, by the use of the 
arch; and the tensile, by the use of the tie 
beam, the lecturer explained views of the 
ancient Architecture of Egypt, Greece, Rome, 
Byzantium, India, and China. 


KEYSTONES. 


A REPORT is Current in military circles to the 
effect that the authorities are considering a 
scheme for strengthening the shore defences in 
the Solent. Considerable works to command 
the Channel more effectively are called for, in- 
cluding at least two more Forts to be built out 
in the sea near Spithead, similar to those 
already existing. 

THERE are now 850 Electric Railways in the 
United States, with more than 9,000 miles of 
track, 2,300cars, and a capital of 400,000,000 dols. 
In 1887 the electric roads in the United States 
numbered only 13, with about roo cars. 

DAMAGE, estimated at £80,000, was caused by 
fire recently at Rathbone’s Candle Factory, 
Dunsilla, near Dunsink, County Dublin. 

Tue Three Tuns Hotel, known to fame as 
the house which Henry VII. made his head- 
quarters, and where he slept prior to the Battle 
of Bosworth Field, has been offered for sale. 
The bidding only reached £4,600, and the 
Hotel was withdrawn. 

Tue proposed Pier at the Mumbles will be con- 
structed in the course of the coming year. Mr. 
Lawson, a well-known contractor, will shortly 
commence the laying down of the concluding 
portion of the permanent way of the Mumbles 
Railway from Southend to a point below the 
life-boat house, and when this is finished the 
Pier will be begun. 

OnE of the interesting things to be seen at 
Atlanta, Georgia, outside of the Exhibition, is a 
house said to be constructed entirely of paper 
from foundation to chimney. Georgians say 
this is the only house of the kind in the country. 
- THE congregation of St. Mary's Church, 
Halifax,-has decided to-erect an oak Chancel 
Screen as a memorial to the late Major Stocks, 


-.whose-father-built the.Chureh-. .-.------~ 


BRITISH LANDMARKS IN NEW 
YORK. 


SUGAR IN MORTAR. 


NE by one the old landmarks in New York 
O connecting the city with the time of the 
British domination are disappearing, In 

1763 the then head of the Rhinelander family 
built a country residence where now a tall 
building is going up, at William Street, and in 
rear of the homestead was another large build- 
ing used asasugar refinery. That is now the 
corner of Rose and Duane Streets, and is a 
building given up almost entirely to printing 
purposes. It is a new building, but there is 
one most interesting historical relic left in the 
walls. During the war of the Revolution the 
British used this refinery as a prison, and in 
one side of the new building is one of the old 
prison windows, set in the original bricks. 
They are black, heavy, and hard as iron, the 
mortar is as hard as rock, and the bars alone 
are the worse for wear after an exposure of 
over a century. The intense rocky nature of 
the mortar is said to be due to the fact that our 
forefathers used a certain amount of sugar in 
mixing their mortar. That part of the town 
was then known as Monkey Hill, for in the 
wooden shanties and cellars the itinerant pedlar 
found a home, and the animal dealer founda 
temporary refuge for the monkeys, &c., that 
he bought from the sailors of in-coming 
ships. Gradually the old houses disappeared, 
and it was only five months ago that the old 
Rhinelander homestead began to vanish. It 
had stood there since 1763, and as it was swept 
away it gave up a few of itssecrets. The first 
thing discovered on a beam in the attic, under 
inches of dust, was a lithographed copy of 
‘‘G. Washington’s account for expenses against 
the United States, from June, 1775, and ending 
June, 1783,”’ giving in great detail every expen- 
diture he made for the eight years of the war. 
The first entry is June, 1775: ‘‘To the purchase 
of live Horses (two of which were held on credit 
from Mr. James Mease) to equip me for my 
Journey to the Army at Cambridge and for the 
service I was then going upon—having sent my 
Chariot and Horses back toVirginia...£239.” The 
last entry is on July 1:'‘ To Mrs. Washington’s 
travelg exps in coming to and return’g from my 
Winter Quarters pr acct. rendered. The money to 
defray which being taken from my private Purse 
and brought with her from Virga...£1064—1—o0.”’ 
In a footnote the General says he makes this 
charge, as it was impossible for him to leave 
the army. The original is, of course, in the 
archives in Washington, D. C., and only a few 
copies were issued for public use. The care 
fulness and accuracy of the whole account is a 
monument in itself of the care and honesty of 
the ‘‘ Father of His Country.’’ This book of 
accounts is really a short history of the war, 
each advance or retreat cost money, and this 
came mostly out of the General’s private purse, 
though the account shows that he did get 
aid from the Provisional Government from 
time to time. At the end of the war this 
account was handed in to the Government by 
the General, and the balance due to him was 
paid, the book being considered sufficient 
voucher for the correctness of the account. A 
pair of handcuffs used on many a refractory 
American prisoner were unearthed; but the 
only munitions of war were one canister ball 
and an ugly-looking dagger. 


THE proposed Cottage Homes for Holywell, 
will accommodate fifty children, and will be 
erected in close proximity to the Workhouse, 
though detached in every way, a road inter- 
vening between the two blocks. Fight tenders 
have been received, and that of Mr. Sibion, 
Holywell, for £1,893 7s. has been accepted. 
The tender of Mr. T. W. Sibion for the erection 
of two Annexes in the yards at the rear of the 
Workhouse has also been accepted at £570 Ios., 
and drainage, £48 Ios. 

It is stated that the Queen will probably 
visit Sheffield next year, in order to open the 
new Town Hall, which is being built at a cost 
ot £100,000 

DurinG the construction of the Reservoir. at 
Aboyne Waterworks, which is to hold 45,000 
gallons storage water, a landslip occurred 
causing the death of one of the workmen 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Glasgow Institute of Architects.—The 
annual meeting of members of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects took place in the new 
rooms, 187, Pitt Street, Mr. T. L. Watson, 
president, in the chair. The Secretary (Mr. 
C. J. MacLean) read the 27th annual report of 
the Council on the affairs of the Institute. 
There were now on the roll 60 ordinary and 10 
honorary members. The finances were in a 
very satisfactory position. The Chairman, in 
moving the adoption of the report, remarked 
that as membership was restricted to Architects, 
and to those who were believed to be qualified 
by training and experience, there was a natural 
limit to their expansion. At present they were 
not far from reaching that limit, as the mem- 
bership might be said to include, with a few 
exceptions, all who were eligiole in the West of 
Scotland. Referring to the acquisition of the 
new premises, he mentioned that it was intended 
to have occasional exhibitions. They had seen 
a wonderful revival in some of the Arts con- 
nected with Architecture, such as glass painting 
or stained glass. Orher Arts, less important it 
may be, but still valuable, had become almost 
extinct within the last hundred years. There 
were no workers in lead such as we had in past 
times. Up till early in the present century the 
worker in lead was an artist; now he was a 
registered plumber. With all possible respect 
for registered plumbers and the useful and 
excellent work they do, he suggested that an 
Exhibition of old artistic lead work, if such 
could be got together, would be something of a 
revelation to lead workers and to many other 
trades. Again, would anyone assert that iron- 
founders generally knew anything of cast-iron 
design? He believed that small and carefully 
selected exhibitions would have a highly educa- 
tive influence on Architects and their colla- 
borators in the work of construction and 
decoration. Mr. W. Forest Salmon seconded, 
and the report was adopted. The treasurer’s 
statement was also submitted and approved, 
and the Council appointed. 

Glasgow Architectural Association 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition.—The new 
rooms of the Glasgow Architectural Association 
at 187, Pitt Street, have been opened with an 
Exhibition of Arts and Crafts. In the Art 
section a miscellaneous assortment of interest- 
ing water colours, architectural sketches, brass 
and copper work, mosaics and designs is on 
view, contributed by Mr. Wm. Tait Conner, 
Mr. James A. Craigie, Mr. James B. Fulton, 
Mr. J. Gaff Gillespie, Mr. Alfred Greig, Mr. 
Charles Rennie Macintosh, Mr. Alex. M’Gibbon, 
Mr. Alex. Muirhead, Mr. Henry Mitchell, Mr. 
A. N. Paterson, Mr. George A. Paterson, Mr. 
John Stewart, Mr. D. M’K. Stoddart, Mr. 
James Salmon, and Mr. Charles E. Whitelaw. 
The craft section is specially rich in antique 
work of various kinds lent by Mr. W. B. 
Paterson; domestic mosaic leaded glass, mosaic 
panels, &c., lent by Messrs. Stephen Adam and 
Co.; very fine ancient Venetian glass, a speci- 
men of one of the Elgin marbles, and fossil 
shells from Darlington, sent in by Messrs. 
Galbraith and Winton; leaded glass panels, 
contributed by Messrs. Oscar Paterson and 
Thomson ; ancient carved oak panels, tapestry, 
&c., exhibited by Messrs. A Mackay and Co; 
some beautiful specimens of sewed work, China 
and brass finger plates, and a pancl of stained 
glass contributed by Mr. F. H. Newbury; 
valuable mosaic, Gesso, and glass panels and 
bronzes by Thornycroft, lent by Messrs. J. and 
W. Guthrie; and several fine specimens of 
- Mr. William Sheriffs’ work in bronze. Interest- 
ing exhibits are also placed on view by Mr. 
David Barclay, jun., Mr. Kelloch Brown, 
Messrs. Buchans and MacIntyre, Messrs. 
M’Geoch, Kemp and Co., Mr. A. M’F. Shannon, 
Mr. William Vickers, Mr. Charles E. Whitelaw, 
Mr. J. Scott, Mr. Richard Ferris, and others. 

The Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Society are to hold a conference at Plymouth 
on Saturday next, to consider a proposal from 
the three towns to establish a branch at 
Plymouth. After the meeting a luncheon will 
be partaken of at Matthews’ Restaurant, and a 
visit made to Mount Edgcumbe house and 
grounds, by the kind permission of Lord Mount 
Edgecumbe, and to the ancient Church on 
Maker Heights. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


From Whom Forms of Tender 


Deliver Work to be Executed. From Whom. can be obtained. 
ee} Sewer, New-street, pera nr Darton Urban District 
Barnsley. : Council. R. Dixon, Darton, 
ier 23 Sewerage Works, Alnwick.. Urban District Council’ Geoffrey Wilson, Council O ftices, 
Green Bat, Alnwick. 
eee Additions, Finsbury Park, N. London County Council Hs Ge la Hooke, Spring Gardens, 
ere Additions and Alors, Red — Matem Ruxton, Architect, Aber- 
Craigs, Nigg dee 
ae) | Bacon Puetery, Dundalk . Lanham Bros., Cork .. Robert ceke: P.P.S.A., 17, South 
al 
mad Enlargement of the C.E. mcheot, | 
Bedlington .. The School a4 -- | The School. 
rm 2 School Buildings, Great Marton... Trustees, Baines’ En- William Cardwell, Architect, 46, 
dowed School.. : White Gate-lane, Blackpool. 
ed Road Works, Tunbridge Wells .. Town Council pack Se Surveyor, Tunbridge 
ells 
nye re) House, Belmont Estate, Here. — Bailey, Denton, Son and North. 9, 
ford . =. Bridge-street, Westminster, S.W. 
i eed Enlarging Reservoir, ‘Windermere Windermere Gas and . T. Bownass, Secretary, Winder- 
Water Company mere. 
A8 aie 23 Wood Paving Blocks, pe Yar- 2 Sanitary Autho- T._M. Baker, Municipal-buildings, 
mouth.. Great Yarmouth. 
Ars 3 Sorting Office, Sydenham.. nM. Board of Works.. pe or Office of Works, White- 
a 
eS Drainage Works, Cowdenbeath, The Commissioners of J. and A. Leslie and Reid, 72a, 
Scotland . Police . George-street, Edinburgh. 
ae 2B Park Keeper's House, Entrances, Parks and Baths Com- J. W. Bradley, "Borough Engineer, 
Terrace, Walls, &c., East Park mittee Wolverhampton. 
Te 2S Furnishing New Schools, Dudley | Dedleg School Board .. R. F. Matthews, Carlton-buildings, 
Paradise-street, Birmingham. 
va gk Fire-clay Retorts, &c., Burton-on- Corporation . L. Ramsden, Manager, Burton- 
| ‘Trent’. ‘on-Trent. 
ieee | ‘Nurses’ Block, “Royal Portsea Wereemnomm and Ne oep Ore Alfred H. Bone, Architect, Cam- 
Hespital bridge Junction, Portsmouth. 
ees Weaving Factory, Boiler and 
Engine House, ak eae) co. Messrs. Murphy and 
Down.. F Stephenson, Ltd. .. W. H. Stephens, Dromore. 
25 Enlargement, “Splotlands “Board The Cardiff School Haberson and Fawckner, Pearl- 
School Board .. street, Cardiff. 
ie £20 Class Rooms, Higher Grade Board Hedworth, Monkton and 
School | Jarrow, U.D. ~oghogt 
Board .. Clerk of Works. 
3 28 Additions, Great Yarmouth Hos- | —= ~ R. F, F. Ferrier, Sec., Hull Plain, 
pital . Great Yarmouth. 
> 28 School Premises, Darlington North of England School F. S. Hare, Secretary, Northgate, 
| Furnishing Co., Ltd. Darlington. 
soaeee Bricks (20 millions) Lancashire .. | Asylums Board .. " Hulton, County Offices, 
reston. 
Je) as Sewering and Paving, Hanwell, W. Urban District Council W. S. James, Church-road West, 
| Hanwell, W 
» 28 Villa, Lurgan.. | T. G. Menary, Lurgan Henry Hobart, Architect, Dromore, 
Ze. | Kerbing, Channelling and Paving, | Urban District Council | E. Kenworthy, Surveyor, Council 
| Handsworth | House, Handsworth. 
28 | Road Repairs, Tremadoc.. | Ynyscynhaiar Urban Thomas Roberts and Son, Civil 
| | District Council Engineers, Portmadoc. 
a. 28 | Station Building, Dromin, Ireland Great Northern Railway W. H. Mills, Amiens-street Ter- 
| Company, Ireland .. minus, Dublin. 
i ee | Pointing Outer Walls of Offices .. Whitby Urban District | Thomas Keal Scott, Surveyor, 
| | Council .. of: ae Whitby. ‘ 
3 428 Filter Tank and Connections | Guardians, Lewisham 
. Union .. | The Union Offices. 
3 eee | Lift and Two Hoists, Council's London County Council | Engineer’s Department, County 
| Central Works, Belvidere-road Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
Pee ze Boys’ School, St. Peter’s Schools, — Austin and Paley, Architects, 
| Lancaster . Lancaster. 
me 2) | Brick Channelling “and Granite Southend-on-Sea Cor- 
Kerbing Bee poration | H. Harlock, Southend. 
SiMe) Boundary Walls | Bogbrae Public ‘School, | Wm. Davidson, Architect and 
| | Cruden . F Surveyor, Ellon. 
en) Additions, Board Schools, Lind- | The School. Board | F. W. Holloway, Architect, Hay: 
field, Sussex aS ae aa | ward's Heath. 
Ae ots) New Houses and Alterations, Director of Works De- 
Ryde, Isle or Wight 4 partment, Admiralty | Works Department, Admiralty. 
3) 29 Alterations and Additions, Truro Great Western Railway | 3 
~ Station f . Company Engineer, Plymouth Station - 
ties) | Pipe Sewers, &e., Hoyland, Yorks Urban District Council. Neo P Raila See” A.M.E.C?E,, 
| | oylan 
ae eel | Cottage at Coebryn, Papo Great Western Railway | 
Railway - Company | The Engineer, Neath Station. 
AW} Iron Girder Bridge, Luton Town Council | George Sell, Town Hall, Luton. 
iG, eeeo! Water Mains, Shoeburyness Urban District Council. F. Merete Clerk, Southend-on- 
9. Be es and Pipe Laying, Gelligaer | Rural District Council.. | F. T. loihes, Spi 134, High-street, 
in Wales) . | Merthyr Tydfi 
nee *30: | Sewage Disposal Works, Barnard Urban District Council J. Ingram ae Clerk, Barnard 
Castle .. | Castle. 
30 | Water Pipes and Laying, Vochrin Gelligaer and cnieoe | F. T. James, Clerk, 134, High-street, 
| Rural Council.. ; Merthyr Tydfil. 
30 Alterations and Additions, St. — J. W. Rodger, Surveyor, 14, High- 
Mary’s National Schools, Mon. street, Cardiff. 
47,00 Police Station, Herne Bay.. | — F,_W. Ruck, County Surveyor, 86, 
Week-street, Maidstone. 
teat Granite and Gravel .. Barnet Urban District 
| Council . The Clerk. 
ueESt Jetty, Landing-place, Knot End, Urban District Council” M. S. Gaulter, Surveyor, Fleet- 
near Fleetwood .. wood, 
Ear Road Works, Rugby Rugby pa ha Land w. T. Fisher, 60, Lawford-road, 
Scciety.. Rugby. 
Nov. 4 Completion Western Joint Asy- The Committee . John Coates, The Asylum, Wells, 
lum, Cotford, Somerset . Somerset 
Fr 4 Excavating, Embanking, Masonry, 
and Concrete, for Reservoir,near The Urban District G. F, Deacons, Victoria-mansions, 
Merthyr Tydfil on Council.. é an 32, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
sy 4 Engine Houses and Water Mains, 
Wargrave and Twyford, Berks. Rural District eee ; A. Marshall, Tagg-lane, Twyford. 
as 4 School, Bynea, Llanelly School Board : John Jennings, Clerk, Llanelly. 
*n 5 Well Sinking, Belper District Council. . 5 George Hodson, Loughborough. 
oa 6 Extension, Trerobart Girls’ ‘School, Llanwormo School 
| Ynysybwl : Board .. me A. O. Evans. Architect, Pontypridd, 
- 6 Hospital and Nurses! “Home, Guardians Portsea C. W. Bevis, F.R.1.B.A., Elm-grove- 
Portsmouth... 5 Se ea Island Union .. chambers, Yarborough-road, 
Southsea. 
of 8 Four Dwelling Houses, Watch Admiralty Director of Works Department, 21, 
House and Outbuildings Craven-st.,Charing-cross, London. 
yee Paving, Kerbing, Kingsthorp Urban;District Council John Ingman, Surveyor, North- 
(Northants) .. ampton. r 
Dec... 4 | Water Supply Works, Cuxhaven — Carl Euhn, Gemeindworstand, 
Cuxhaven. 


Premises, Kirkby-in-Ashfield 


Houses and Shops, South London 

Terrace, Fistral-avenue, Newquay 

Additions to Villa, Orleton (near 
Ludlow) 

Residence, Ben Rhydding (Yorks) 


Alterations, Bury (Lancs.).. 
Schoolroom, aire ee 


Peterborough 
Warehouse, Halifax. . 


near 


House, Peterborough 

Magazine, North Moor, Seaton 
Delaval 

Alterations, Drill Hall, Ulverston 

Alterations, Schools, Ulverston .. 


Painting, Institute, Hawarden .. 


Co-operative Society, 
LB Be uo OC 


Trustees .. a . 


Frederick Ball and Lamb, s, 
Houndsgate, Nottingham, 

E. Tomkins, Crofton-park, Brockley 

Silvanus Trevail, Truro. 

W. W. Robinson, ro, King-street, 
Hereford. 
Isitt, Adkin, and Hill, 
buildings, Bradford. 
David Hardman, Architect, Silver- 
street, Bury. 

J..G. Stallebras, Architect, North- 

i street, Peterborough. 

A.G, Dalzell, 15, Commercial-street, 
Halifax. 

J. G. Stallebras, Architect, North 
street, Peterborough, 

A.J. Brown and Co., 3, St. Nicholas- 

k. buildings, Newcastle- on-Tyne. 

J. W. Grundy and Son, Architects, 
Brogden-street, Ulverston. 

J..W. Grundy and Son, Architects, 
Brogden-street, Ulverston. 

J._ Wilcock, Secretary, Hawarden 
Institute. 


Prudential- 
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CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 
From Whom Forms of Tender 
Delteery. Work to be Executed. Leche NAS can be obtained. 
= Foundry, Derby .. Ley's Malleable Cast- E. R. Ridgway, Architect, Long 
c ings Co... “ or Eaton, near Nottingham. 
_ ses, Cleveleys, Fleet- 
eee A vac a a Fi J. Wright .. a te T. A. Drummond and Sons, 
oe Additions to Workhouse .. ca Sedbergh Union at J. Hutton, Sedberg. ; 
— Additions to School, Sanderson-st Sheffield School Boarc sole hep Watson, Architects, 
Sheffie 
= Restoration Parish Church, Llan- om 
mais, Cowbridge, Glam. = E. J. Williams. 
COMPETITIONS. 
Date + + . + 
Designs to Designs required. Amount of Premium. By whom Advertised. 
be sent in. 
i : Ni ae ae Be O.. Ar 56 Dwellings, Unwin Bros., Pilgrim- 
Oat 8 OE cpr eae 3 street, Ludgate-hill, E.C. ; 
irk ae Extensions, Beverley Asylum 650, £25, S10 .. ate Hobsoa; Clerk, Newbegin, 
everley. 
31 School .. — Llangollen County School 
2 Governors Ai 
Nov. 9 Sewerage Scheme, Marlboro, #100 E. Llewellyn Gwillim, Town Clerk, 
Wilts .. as we % Marlborough, 
16 Sewage Plans. . “A a Two at 25 guineas Wantage Urban District Council 
Dec. 1 New Schools, Welshpool ot 21 lc = E. Jones, Solicitor, Welshpool. 
33 3 Modern Hotel, Weymouth, cost 200, 4100, 4,50 R. N. Howard, Municipal Offices, 
417,000, for the Corporation .. Weymouth, : 
Jan. I New Wards at Workhouse, Leeds $50, 25, 412 10s. J. King, Clerk to the Guardians, 
East Parade, Leeds. 
_ Club House, Keighley a Sec., Keighley Cycling Club, Ltd., 
Keighley. 


SPECIAL PATENT LIST. 


Prepared for THE BuiLpErs’ JourNAL by Mr. 
J. G. Lorrain, M.Inst.E.E., M.I.Mech.E., 
Chartered Patent Agent, Norfolk House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


APPLICATIONS. 
Applications for Letters Patent have been filed as follows :— 


30th September. 
Venetian blind fittings. 
Material to be used in sawing and 


C. Grayson, 
J. Millington. 
cutting stone. 
A. Budden and J. Uglow. 
apparatus for plumbers, &c. ‘ 
H. J. Gilcher. Waste-valves for lavatory basins, &c, 
1st October. 
T. Paddon. Preventing the emitting of sewer gas 
from sewers 
W. Ferdinand and E. Lyon. Locks. 
G. de Bruyn. Fireproof ceilings. 
E. Robbins. Cement, and means for producing the 
same 
H. Morris. Valves of flushing cisterns. 
C. J. Parsons. Control of gas supply. ; 
G.and F. Cousens. Traps or interceptors for drains. 
F. P. Candy. Method and apparatus for separating 
water from sewage. 
J. Ford. Domestic fire grates, 
A. E. Markwick, India. Push water-cocks. 
2nd, October. 
A. H. Hindley. Method of concreting floors, &c. 
J. Barron. Access to and ventilation of drains, with 
reducing sockets for soil pipes. 
G. de Bruyn. Fireproof ceilings. 
H. Hellewell. Manufacture of asphalte for laying 
floors, &c. 
G. Andrews. Method of and apparatus for balancing 
hydraulic lifts. 
3rd October. 
T. Clark. Flushing cisterns for water-closets. 
W. McLieash. Burglar-proof window fastener. 
J. Dougan and J. McMillan. Materials for making 
damp-proof courses in buildings. 
J. Dougan and J. McMillan. Concrete floors. 
M. Hilton. Ornamental or other tiles. 
C. Credland. Painters’ ‘‘ burning-off” stoves. 
G.de Bruyn, Ceilings. ; 
J. T. Stokes and J. Richmond, Opening and closing 
gates, &c. 


18,194 
18,213 


18,242 Melting and heating 


18,252 


18,274 


18,312 
18,326 
18,331 


18,338 
18,346 


18,347 
18,348 


18,353 
18,361 


18,381 
18,399 


18,409 
18,410 


18,416 


18,438 
18,441 
18,449 


18,450 
18,445 
18,400 
18.495 
18,497 


4th October. 
A. Davey. Draught ex luder for the bottom of doors. 
P. Hart. Ventilating sewers. 
W. Funnell. Heating apparatus. 
W. Schuler. Manufacture of porous and acid- 
resisting plates, &c. 
G. de Bruyn. Slabs for building purposes. 
5th October. 
T. Atkins. Flushing cisterns. 
J. G. Wagstaff. Heat radiating apparatus. 
W. Johnson. Automatic cutting-off tables for bricks. 
W. Youlton. Casements. 
J.Stumpf and C. Lenz. Pavement ramming machine. 
W. Breffit. Window fasteners. 
F. E. Gatcke. Ventilating buildings. 


18,523 
18,532 
18,568 


18,573 
18,576 


18,616 
18,625 
18,626 
18,655 
18,670 
18,676 
18,684 


ABSTRACTS OF NEW INVENTIONS. 
Specifications of the following applications, abstracts of 
which are given, have been published, and copies may be 
obtained at the price of 1s. each, post free, on application to 
the above address. These patent applications are still open 
to opposition (see section 6 of the * Patentees Handbook,” 
cited below). Persons interested in opposing the grant of 
Letters Patent on any of these applications must take the 

necessary steps on or before the 11 h November, 1895. 


“ IMPROVEMENTS IN ELectric BELLS.” 
By C. Vogt, Berlin. No. 16,687, dated 1st September, 
1894. In this invention a well known form ot electromagnet, 
absurdly termed by the inventor a “ three=pole magnet,” is 


! - 


employed in a well known way for a well known purpose. 
The inventor prefers adjusting the position of the gong to 
adopting the commoner method of bending the hammer rod 
or adjusting the position of the striking parts. There are 
two claims. 


“ TMPROVEMENTS IN OR CONNECTED WITH SELF-CLOSING 
Doors OR THE LIKE.” 


By M. Donne and C. J. Mathias, both of London. No. 
16,988, dated 6th September, 1894. Swing doors move 
angularly on axes sustained on ball bearings within helical 
races. Judging from the specification the invention seems to 
be a simple and meritorious one. There are five claims. 


“IMPROVEMENTS IN OR RELATING TO SLIDING SASH 
WInDows.” 


By E. J. Nowell, of West Thurrock, H. J. Carter, of Grays 


Thurrock, and J. Weymouth, of Grays Thurrock, all in 
Essex. No 17,149, dated 8th September, 1894. This 
inyention relates to windows of the ‘ casement-sash ” type. 
As applied to a double hung sliding sash window, each of 
the inside stop beads is formed in two parts, the upper, 
shorter portion being nailed or otherwise permanently fixed, 
whilst the lower, longer portion is held in position by thumb 
or milled head screws, bolts, or the like so that it may be 
easily removed. Two upwardly projecting hooks are secured 
one above the other to one side of the window frame in such 
a position that when the lower half of the stop bead on that 
side of the window is secured in position, said hooks project 
into recesses formed in said bead and are so hidden from 
view. These hooks form parts of hinges on which the lower 
sash may be supported and turned inwards, the other portions 
or sockets of said hinges being secured to the style of said 
lower sash nearest that side of the frame to which said hooks 
are attached. To bring the lower sash into such position 
that it will be supported by, and free to turn on, the hinges, 
the lower portion of the inside stop beads are removed, the 
sash slightly raised and then drawn inwards to such an extent 
that when again lowered the parts of the hinges will fit one 
into the other and so support the sash. Hooks and sockets 
similarly arranged are provided to support the upper sash 
and allow of its being turned inwards, the lower portion of 
the parting bead being made removable for this purpose. 
The sash cord, on the opposite side of each of the sashes to 
that to which parts of the hinges are attached, has a hook- 
shaped piece secured to the end thereof which normally 
grips a bar secured across the usual slot in the sash, but may. 
be detached therefrom and hooked in a projection on the 
window frame when the sash is supported by the hinges. 
There is one claim. 


“IMPROVED FIRE AND HgaT RESISTING AND VENTILATING 
FLoors, CEILINGS AND OTHER STRUCTURES,” 


By J. S. Trayshill, London, and F. Dashwood, Walton-on- 
Thames. No. 21,173,dated 5th November, 1894. Structures 
are specified in which expansion of the metal supports is 
provided for by using a filling or coating of asphalte and 
sand, or other similar composition, which softens when 
subjected to a sufficiently high temperature so as to allow of 
the necessary expansion of the metal, A comparison of the 
title with the second claim is interesting. There are two 
claims. 


“IMPROVEMENTS IN CHIMNEY SHAFTS, VENTILATORS, 
AND THE LIKE.” 

By J. Rae, Hamilton, Lanark. No. 21,417, dated 7th 
November, 1894. Another cowl to prevent down draught. 
A form is specified in which the shaft is divided by vertical 
partition plates at right angles to each other, with an inverted 
cone below them, and surrounded by a cylindrical guard and 
surmounted by a conical cover. There are two claims. 


“IMPROVEMENTS RELATING TO THE PRECIPITATION OF 
SEWaGE AND WASTE LIQUIDS, AND THE UTILISATION 
OF THE PRropucts,” 


By W. E, Adeney, Dublin, and W. K, Parry, Kingstown. 
No. 21,635, dited gth November, 1894. This invention 
relates to improvements in the processes of treating sewage, 
described in the inventors’ patents, Nos. 3,312 and 18 983, of 
the year 1899, No. 10,929 of year 18)1,and No. 13,154 of year 
1893. The present specification is one which should be read 
in connection with the specifications. of the above cited prior 
patents. There are three claims. 


“ IMPROVEMENTS IN OR RELATING TO FIREPLACES OR 
STOVES.” 

By W. A. Hughes, Hampton Hill. No. 2,470, dated sth 
February, 1895. A fire-guard is provided with inwardly pro- 
jecting tubes which project into the mass of the fuel to 
supply air thereto. The inventor says nothing of the cooling 
effect through conduction of the said tubes, but he does 
declare that more perfect combustion is obtained by their 
means, There are four claims. 


“IMPROVEMENTS IN OR RELATING TO WATER SUPPLY 
PIPES AND THE LIKE.” 


By H. P. Curtis, Oadby, Leicester. No. 5,931, dated 
21st March, 1895. The object of this invention is to prevent 
the contents of the pipes from freezing. The inventor sur- 
rounds his pipes with others of larger diameter, and plugs up 
the ends to keep the air stationary therein. There are five 
claims. 


“IMPROVEMENTS IN SWING JoINTS OR PrvoTs FoR 
Mirrors, WInDows, VENTILATORS, AND OTHER 
SWINGING ARTICLES,” 


By S. Timings, Birmingham. No. 14,744, dated 3rd 
August, 1895. In carrying out this invention a joint pin, 
which turns in a side plate, has threaded upon its stem a 
dished washer, this washer enclosing a dished spring which 
bears against the face of the fixing plate. The pin, when 
threaded through the washer and spring as aforesaid, is 
threaded through the usual hole in the fixing plate, and is 
rivetted over on the washer at the back of the side plate, so 
as to grip the dished washer and spring tightly between the 
head of the pins and the face of the plate, thus causing suffi- 
cent friction between these parts to cause the pin to turn 
stiffly in its bearing, and thus retain the ventilator or other 
device in any angular position in which it may be placed. 
There are two claims. 


“The Patentees’ Handbook” by J. G. Lorrarn, M.Inst.E.E. 
M.I.Mech.E., Chartered Patent Agent, gives full information 
and advice to intending Patentees. Sent post free on appli- 


cation to Mr. J. G. Lorrain, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London, W. 


The Builders’ Journal 
COMPETITIONS.* 


No. 7.—A Town House. 


A corner site in Sloane Street has recently 
been cleared. It possesses a main frontage of 
30 ft., with a return frontage of 62 ft.6in. to a 
thoroughfare which is 4o ft. wiae. The third 
and fourth sides of the site abut upon party 
walls. An open area, 8 ft. wide, may be con- 
structed along the chief front, and vaults may 
be run another 8 ft. under the pavement. 
There are no questions of light and air with 
adjoining owners, but the requirements of the 
Building Act of 1895 must be adhered to. The 
building owner is prepared to spend £8,000 
upon the building which must contain the 
complete accommodation necessary in a reputable 
Town House. Half-inch details of the stair- 
case to be made and drawings to be delivered 
to the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, on 
Monday, the 25th day of November, 1895. 


KEYSTONES. 


A CHAPEL erected in Wantage Parish Church, 
as a memorial of the late Dean of Lincoln 
(Dr. Butler), has been dedicated by the Bishop 
of Oxford. 

A HANDSOME carved oak Lectern has been 
presented to St. Martin’s-by-Looe Church by 
Captain Robert Thomas, of Looe, thus com- 
pleting the new arrangement of the Chancel. 

TueE Foundation Stoneof the Brentford Baths 
and Washhouses has been laid by Mr. James 
Bigwood, M.P. for the Brentford Division of 
Middlesex. The total cost of the Baths and 
Washhouses will be about £6,000. 

Tue Peterhead Harbcur Trustees have 
approved of modified plans prepared by Mr. 
Barron, Aberdeen, and approved by Sir 
Alexander Rendel, consulting engineer to the 
Loan Commissioners, for the deepening of 
Port Henry Harbour. 

Tue Memorial to the late Primate Knox, 
which consists of a portrait bust by Mr. Joseph 
Whitehead, and is placed in a carved marble 
niche, was recently unveiled in Armagh Cathe- 
dral. The ceremony was performed by the 
present Primate, Archbishop Gregg. 

LLANDAFF (the Church on the Taft) Cathedral, 
prior to 1839, was a mere Temple in ruins, a 
convincing proof of the strange indifference, at 
that period, of the Established Church in 
Wales to its own interests and the welfare of 
the population. . 


* In future, Announcements and Rules will only be pub 
lished at the beginning of a new competition.—ED. B.], 
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Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—A meeting of the Building 
Committee of the Public Library has been held 
as to the introduction of the electric light into 
the Library. A probable estimate of cost had 
been received from the electrical engineer, 
Mr. Blackmann, which stated that the work 
could be carried out for £140. It was agreed 
to proceed with the work. 

Mr. JAMES AuGcusTus SouTTar, Architect, 
Aberdeen, has been appointed Architect for a 
Hall to be erected near London. 

Tue Aberdeen Harbour Board confirmed the 
recommendation of the Works Committee that 
Mr. William Simpson, C.E., assistant civil 
engineer on the Clyde Navigation Trust, be 
appointed assistant harbour engineer under 
Mr. Nicol. Mr. Simpson is an Aberdonian, 
and has had large experience in harbour and 
railway engineering. 


ANNAN.—The death is announced of Mr. 
John Graham, Builder, Annan, after a short 
illness, aged 51. In 1876 Mr. Graham came 
into prominence by securing the contract for 
the new Town Hall. 


Batu.—The new Organ in the Abbey, which 
has been erected as a memorial to Canon 
Brookes, at a cost of £3,000, has been opened 
in the presence of the Mayor and Corporation 
by Sir Walter Parratt, organist of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. 


BELFAST.—The new Mortuary, which has 
been erected by the Corporation to supersede 
the far from sightly structure in Victoria Square, 
is now almost completed, and will be ready for 
use in the course of aweek or two. The build- 
ing was designed by the Borough Surveyor, 
Mr. J. C. Bretland, and the work has been 
carried out by the contractors, Messrs. W. J. 
Campbell and Sons, of Ravenhill Road, with 
Mr James Moore as Clerk of Works. The 
plumbing and gasfitting were attended to by 
Mr. Harrison M‘Cloy, of Talbot Street, and 
the gates were supplied by Messrs. Musgrave 
and Co., Limited, of Ann Street. Annadale 
bricks have been used in the building, and the 
dressings are of Dumfries red sandstone. The 
enriched terra cotta panels on the side fronting 
the road are the work of the Annadale Tile 
Company. 

TueE new School building for St. Luke's 
consists of two large and lofty rooms, 
each 68 ft. long, by 30 ft. in width, and each 
having a Class Room attached, 36 ft. by 21 ft. 
which can be shut off or otherwise from the 
main room by movable shutters. The School 
is well lighted and excellently ventilated. The 
work has been carried out by Messrs. H. and J. 
Martin, of Belfast, from plans by Mr. Godfrey 
W. Ferguson, who received assistance from 
Mr. Herbert Ewart since their inception. 


BrapForD.—During the past five months 
extensions and alterations on a somewhat large 
scale have been taking place at the Greengates 
Wesleyan Chapel. The enlargements consist 
of the addition of a Chancel, with Minister’s 
Vestry on one side and Organ Chamber and 
Choir Vestry on the other. Stained glass has 
been substituted for the old dark-coloured 
windows, whilst a new ceiling has been put up 
in the old portion of the Chapel. The new 
woodwork in the Chancel is pitch pine, the 
Pulpit being made of oak, with carved panels. 
The drains have also been entirely overhauled. 
The entire cost of the work is estimated at 
about 1,200. The alterations have been 
carried out from the designs of Messrs. Walker 
and Collinson, Architects, of Bradford, and the 
contractors are Mr. James Deacon, mason, of 
Shipley ; Messrs. Bakes and Overend, joiners, 
of Eccleshill; Mr. A. Higginbotham, plumber, 
of Idle ; Mr. Andrew Firth, plasterer, of Yeadon; 
Messrs T. and A. Thornton, slaters, of Eccles- 
hill; and Mr. E. W. Walker, painter, of 
Thackley. 


CarpirF.—Already six commodious Churches 
have been erected in connection with the 
Forward Movement in. this town. The new 
Grangetown Hall is capable of holding more 
than a thousand worshippers, and when finally 
completed there will be additional accommoda- 


tion: for 800 scholars.- The building, which was 
erected by Messrs. Knox and Wells, from the 
design of Mr. Fawckner, cost £3,000. 


CLECKHEATON.—Corner and Memorial Stones 
have been laid of a new Sunday School which 
is being erected by the United Methodist Free 
Church body at Cleckheaton. Mr. Reuben 
Castle’s plan was adopted, and the contracts at 
present let amount to £5,684 ros. 8d. 


CLYDEBANK.—The new Church occupies a 
site on the main road, almost directly opposite 
the old Church, which has been demolished by 
the railway operations. It is a striking and 
effective edifice in Late Decorated Gothic style, 
built in red Locharbriggs sandstone, with light 
green slated roof, and the open nature of the 
site makes the structure very conspicuous both 
from road and river. Internally the Church is 
striking in effect. It is divided into Nave and 
Side Aisles by massive moulded stone arches of 
very wide span, resting on stone piers, one on 
each side. The Pulpit gable is pierced by a 
triple arch, carried on clustered columns, with 
carved caps, the Pulpit being placed in front of 
the central arch, with Choir behind, the two 
side arches arranged for Organ Chambers. 
The ceiling is very lofty, and the roof of massive 
and ornate construction, the whole main timbers 
exposed, and the ceilings in wood panelling, all 
stained to a dark oak tint. The finished cost is 
expected to be about £7,000. The Architect 
from whose designs the whole work and fittings 
have been executed is Mr. John B. Wilson, 
A.R.I.B.A. and I1.A., Glasgow. The work has 
been executed by the following contractors :— 
Mason, D. Winton, Duntocher; wright, Geo. 
Ferguson, Glasgow; slater, Latto & Son, Clyde- 
bank; plasterer, J. M‘Donald & Son, Kirkin- 
tilloch; plumber, Stalker & Dave; glazier, 
L. Adam & Co.; gas-piping, D. & G. Graham; 
gasfittings, Milne & Son; upholstery, Gardner 
& Son; carving, Dawson & Sheriff; railings and 
gates, G. B Smith & Co., Glasgow; painter, 
J Taylor, Clydebank; and heating, Boyd & 
Sons, Paisley. 


Dinas Powrts.—At a meeting of the Dinas 
Powis Parish Council, held at the National 
Schoolroom, Dinas Powis, under the Presidency 
of Major-General H. H. Lee, it was decided to 
apply to the County Council of Glamorganshire 
to borrow £1,200 to build a Parish Hall. It 
was also resolved to have the plans of the new 
building ready for submission to a special meet- 
ing of the Council, to be held shortly. 


DronFIELD.—Mrs. Cecil has resolved to 
perpetuate the memory of her husband, Mr. 
Rotherham Cecil, J.P., by putting a costly and 
handsome stained-glass memorial windo w and 
tablet in the Chancel of St. John’s Parish 
Church. The window has been made in 
London. 


DusBLin.—The new Organ for Trinity Church, 
Rathmines, is a beautiful instrument, and is, in 
fact, one of the finest in Dubiin. It has been 
manufactured by Messrs. Bishop and Son, the 
eminent organ builders, of London. It has 
three manuals, compass CC to A 58 notes; and 
pedals, compass CCC to F 30 notes. The 
great organ has Io stops. 

Tue site for the new St. Joseph’s Schools 
was purchased by the Corporation for about 
£25,000, borrowed at moderate interest from 
the Treasury. The Corporation sold the 
frontage for the Schools, which were commenced 
last November, the Architect being the late Mr. 
Robinson, C.E., of Great Brunswick Street. 
The Schools have cost £4,000, of which the 
Board of Works contributed £1,900. 


DuMBARTON.—Plans have been passed. at 
Dumbarton Dean of Guild Court for alterations 
and additions to premises known as the Old 
Episcopal School, which are to be converted 
into an Institute for the local Y.M.C.A., The 
site of the old School was purchased some time 
ago by Lord Overtoun, who has presented it to 
the Y.M.C.A. The Institute will include 
Baths, a Gymnasium, Keeper's House, and 
other necessary offices, and is expected to cost 
about £1,900. 


EpDINBURGH.—St. Michael’s, Merchiston, has 
been embellished with a large stained glass 
memorial window, placed to the memory of his 


wife, the Hon. Gertrude Hope, by Mr. James 
Hope, W.S. It occupies the east end of the 
Church, and has been treated in a richly 
coloured mosaic manner, resembling the style 
prevalent in the early part of the thirteenth 
century. The window is one of three divisions, 
and has been filled with two tiers of subjects, 
the three upper ones being ‘‘ The Descent from 
the Cross,” occupying the central opening, and 
scenes from the life of Moses and St. Paul on 
either side. The whole work, which is one of 
the most important of its kind executed in 
Edinburgh, has been carried out under the 
superintendence of. Mr. John Honeyman, 
A.R.S.A., at the Studio of Messrs. Ballantine 
and Gardiner, Edinburgh. 

THE ceremony of opening the new Wing of 
the Edinburgh Royal Maternity and Simpson 
Memorial has been’ performed by the 
Marchioness of Tweeddale. The principal 
contractors have been Mr. Colin Macandrew ~ 
mason and joiner work), Mr. John Adams 
Oecne work), Mr. P. F. Cavanagh (plaster 
work), Mr. Andrew Inglis (slater work), Mr. 
William Omit (iron work). Messrs. G. and W-~ 
Hendry (painter work), Messrs. M’Laren, Sons 
and Co. and Messrs. Hogg and Coutts (fur- 
nishings), &c., and the directors record their 
sense of the very satisfactory manner in which 
the work has been done; and also they thank 
the Architects, Messrs, MacGibbon and Ross, 
for the care and attention they have bestowed 
upon the building of the new Wing. 


JoHNsTONE.—Messrs. John Lang and Sons, 
toolmakers, have accepted offers for the erec- 
tion of a large addition to their extensive 
works, The main building will be close on 
190 ft. long by about go ft. broad, and the con- 
tractors are as follows :—Brick work, Mr. Bell, 
Paisley ; joiner work, Messrs. R. Simpson and 
Co., Johnstone; plaster and slater work, 
Provost Thomson, Johnstone. ‘ 


LANCASTER.—The new Baptist Chapel, like 
the School, will be built of local stone, in Gothic 
style. Its interior measurement will be 59 ft. 
6 in by 42 ft , and it will have a seating accom- 
modation of 450. It is*to be lighted with 
electricity, and heated by hot water. Theentire 
cost of Schooland Chapel will be about £4,000, 
of which more than half is already in hand. 
Mr. H. G. Lewis is-the Architect. 


LarGs.—There is a considerable amount ot 
activity at present in building. A beginning 
has been made with a number of alterations 
and additions to Curling Hall, which was re- 
cently acquired by Mr. William Clark, Newark, 
New Jersey. At Warren Park, the residence 
of Mr. E. Philippi, a prominent member of the 
great Paisley thread manufacturing com- 
pany, Coats and Co., a range of new Stabling 
has just been finished. Besides important 
additions to the Mansion of Haylie, Mr. James 
Stevenson, the proprietor, is having a new car- 
riage drive made along the base of the hills 
behind the house. Mr. Cunningham, of Kil- 
barchan, has the contract for this work. 
Another of the more important Mansions of the 
parish, that of Mr. C. S. Parker, at Fairlie, is 
being remodelled and extended. 


LreEpDS.—The Primitive Methodist Chapel in 
Cardigan Road, is built in Thirteenth Century 
English Gothic style, of Yorkshire pitch-faced 
stone with Bramley Fall stone dressings; 
covered with best Bangor slates; windows 
glazed with Cathedral glass in leaded lights; 
pews circular and of pitch-pine. The Nave is 
divided from the Aisles by stone arcading, and 
the roofs covering both are open timbered and 
boarded. Minister’s Vestry, Lavatory, and 
Heating Chamber are under the Choir in the 
Apse at the south end. The heating is by 
low - pressure steam. The Chapel is effici- 
ently ventilated by numerous inlets, the foul 
air being extracted by a large slated wood 
ventilator on the ridge of Nave roof. The 
whole of the site is surrounded by boundary 
walls and wrought-iron railing. Sitting accom- 
modation is provided for over 600 persons, at a 
total cost of £2,500. The buildinys have been 
erected from the designs, and under the super- ° 
vision of the Architects, Messrs. Thos. 
Howdill and Charles B. Howdill, A:R.I.B.A., 
24, Albion Street, Leeds. 
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LowestTort.—The sketch plans for the new 
Baptist Chapel have already been prepared, 
and were submitted to a recent’ Church meet- 
ing, at which they were unanimously approved. 
Artistic perspective drawings of the building 


show a Gothic elevation. The frontage occupied | 


is 60 ft., and the whole of the depth will be used 
by the Chapel and Vestries. The seating on the 
ground floor and with Choir Gallery is over 
500, with an amphitheatre seating plan. 


MERTHYR.—The cost of the restoration of the 
Parish Church, which is now in hand will, it is 
stated by the rector, amount to £5,000, as a 
further outlay of £1,000 has been involved by 
the necessity to pull down two-thirds of the 
Tower and rebuild before the eight bells 


‘promised by Sir W. T. Lewis and seven other 


friends could with safety be erected in the 
fabric. 


Morizey.—The new Town Hall has been 
built at a cost, including fittings and furniture, 
of nearly £40,000, and has been in course of 
erection for about four years. It isa handsome 
and commodious public building, and occupies 
a conspicuous situation in Queen Street, It is 
Classical in style, and covers a site measuring 
150 ft. by 146 ft. The principal features of the 
building externally are a Portico of six columns 
and a Clock Tower 150 ft. high. The principal 
facade consists of a rustic basement surmounted 
by the Composite order, with a balustrade 
above. In the centre is the portion of six 
columns, each 3 ft. in diameter and 30 ft. high, 
with a pediment having a carved tympanum, 
representing figures of Justice, Industry, Com- 
merce, Science, Art, Sculpture, and the Drama. 
Directly over the centre of the Portico is the 
Tower, which is constructed in three stages. 
The Architects who have designed the build- 
ing are Messrs. Holtom and Fox, Dewsbury, 
and the work of erection has gone on under 
the superintendence of Mr. Henry Clarke 
and Mr. Hutchinson, Clerk of Works. Ap- 
pended is a list of the principal contractors :— 
Excavation, mason’s and bricklayer’s work, 
Messrs. J. Schofield, Sons and Co., Leeds; 
carpenter’s and joiner’s work, Messrs. J. Clegg 
and Sons, Morley; plumber’s and glazier’s 
work, Mr. T. Story, Leeds; plasterer’s work, 
Messrs. S. Johnson and Sons, Mirfield ; slater’s 
work, Messrs J. Atkinson and Sons, Leeds; 
ironfounder’s work, Messrs. Firth and Clay, 
Dewsbury; painter’s work, Mr. N. Ramsden, 
Dewsbury; furnishing Messrs. C. Pratt and 
Sons (Bradford), Messrs. Hobson and Sons 
(Huddersfield), Messrs. Marsh, Jones and Cribb 
(Leeds), and Messrs. Carr Bros. (Bradford) ; 
ventilation, Messrs. A. W. Kershaw and Co, 
Lancaster; mosaic, Messrs. Maw and Co; 
electric lighting, Messrs. Graham and Chapman, 
Morley; clocks and bells, Messrs. Potts and 
Sons, Leeds; carving, Mr. H. T. Throp, Leeds. 


NeEwcastLe.—The new premises which have 
been erected by the Newcastle Branch of the 
Co-operative Printing Society are lighted 
throughout with electricity, and contain all the 
latest improvements in machinery, and the 
health and comfort of the employes have been 
carefully studied. The contractors for the 
building were:—Masonry and joiner work, 
Messrs. J. and W. Lowry; slating, Messrs. 
Hewitson;. plumbing and heating, Messrs. 
Walker and Son; cement flooring, Messrs. W. 
B. Wilkinson and Co.; painting Mr. G. G. 
Laidler; electric lighting, Messrs. W. H. 
Holmes and Co., all of Newcastle. A silver 
key has been presented to the President, Mr. 
Shotton, by Mr. Rich, the Architect. 


Prescot.—The Building Committee of the 
Prescot Workhouse has recommended that the 
Architect be instructed to complete in ink the 
plans of the proposed additions to the General 
Laundry Offices and of the new Infirmary 
buildings for transmission to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for formal approval; that an ap- 
proximate of the cost be furnished as requested ; 
and that the clerk inform the Local Govern- 
ment Board that the Guardians propose to 
defray the cost out of moneys intended to be 
borrowed upon the security of the rates, the 
amount so borrowed to he repaid by instalments 
of principal and interest in thirty years; that 
the Architect (Mr. James Gandy) be instructed 


to forthwith proceed with the preparation of 


bills of quantities and specifications for the new 
Infirmary buildings, and that the same be sub- 
mitted for approval at a future meeting —In 
moving the adoption ofthe minutes, Mr. Middle- 
hurst said the whole cost of the scheme, in- 
cluding Architects’ fees and Clerk of Works’ 
expenses, would be £26,000. 


PLymoutH.—A magnificent Organ Case is 
now on view at Hele and Co.'s, Wyndham 
Street, Plymouth. It is constructed of oak, 
will cost as much as most average organs, and 
is built for the new organ now being erected at 
the Presbyterian Church, Marylebone, London. 


SCARBOROUGH. — The Streets, Sewerage, 
Buildings, &c., Committee recommended that 
the plans submitted by Mr. Charles Edeson, 
Architect, on behalf of the Scarborough Aqua- 
rium Company, for pulling down and removing 
entrance courts to the Aquarium, and for the 
erection of a new Theatre on the site, be dis- 
approved. The Borough Surveyor having re- 
ported that he had submitted to the Harbour 
Commissioners the plan and sections of the 
proposed approach road to the south end of the 
intended marine drive, and approved by the 
Committee on the 28th ult., and that the Com- 
missioners had objections to portions of such 
plan, it was resolved that the Borough Sur- 
veyor be instructed to prepare two alternative 
plans for the proposed approach road and 
submit the same to this Committee. 


SHEFFIELD.—The old St. Simon's Schools at 
the back of St. Simon’s Church having beén 
condemned by the Education Department, new 
ones are now in course of erection on a site in 
Porter Street, and Viscount Milton laid the 
foundation stone of the new building. Accom- 
modation is provided on the ground floor for 
220 infants, and on the first floor for 180 boys 
and girls mixed. The playground for boys is 
entered from Porter Street, and that for girls 
and infants from Union Lane. Both will be 
asphalted, and made private by boundary walls 
six feet high. Externally the building will be 
of Sheffield bricks, with red Carlisle stone 
dressings and Welsh slating to roofs. Messrs. 
Joseph Mastin and Sons, Cavendish Street, 
Mr. John Benson, of Greenhill, and Messrs. 
Charles Chadwick and Sons are the contractors 
at present engaged on the work, which is being 
pushed on with at a rapid rate under the super- 
vision of Mr. Joseph Norton, Architect, of 
Alliance Chambers, George Street. 


S1IDMOUTH.—The new Volunteer Drill Hall, 
erected at the extreme eastern end of the 
Esplanade, Sidmouth, has been opened. Mr. 
Jerman, F.R.I.B.A., Exeter, offered his services 
as Hon. Architect, and Messrs. R. Tucker and 
Sons, Sidmouth, have carried out the work at 
a contract price of £1,200. The building is 
60 ft. long, and 30 ft. wide, and is built in the 
Renaissance style. It is entered from the 
Esplanade, and on either side of the entrance 
are rooms suitable for the Armoury, whilst 
over the entrance is a Club Room. 


SoutTHPport.—Plans are now being exhibited 
in the Atkinson Art Gallery, Southport, of a 
new Promenadeand Pavilion which the [mprove- 
ment and Foreshore Committtee contemplates 
erecting on the shore in the outside angle of 
the new marine drive and the enlarged lake. 
The Pavilion sketched is a handsome structure 
capable of seating over I,400 persons. 


SPLOTLANDS.—The new Welsh Church will 
be built from a plan prepared by Messrs. 
Habershon and Fawckner, Architects to the 
Tredegar Estate, and they have utilised the 
site cleverly, a striking octagon Turret covering 
a Lobby on the angle of Adeline Street with 
Walker’s Road, to which the building has its 
frontage. The contract is held by Mr, George 
Heywood, and the building is expected to cost 
fully £2,700, though the tender is £2,560. 


St. HELENs.—Sir Henry Doulton, of Art 
pottery fame, who has works in St. Helens, 
visited Victoria Park, St. Helens, a short time 
since, and an announcement has just been made 
at the meeting of the Parks Committtee that 
Sir Henry had offered to erect a beautiful terra- 
cotta Fountain, fifteeen feet high, in the park, 
at a cost of nearly £200. 


THORVERTON.—The new Class Room, erected 
from designs by Mr. J. Jerman, Exeter, the 
contractor being Mr. Harry Pearce, of Wood- 
bury, has been opened, The room is separated 
from the School by a partition made to work 
on swivels, and will turn back compactly in 
nine divisions. Being glazed, it allows the 
light from two large windows in the new room 
to shine into the School. The dimensions of 
the Class Room are 244 ft. by 183 ft., and its 
height is 14 ft. A Musgrave slow combustion 
stove serves to warm and ventilate the room. 


ToTTENHAM.—The new Roman Catholic 
Church of St. Francis de Sales, is a_ plain 
building, Early English in style, and it will be 
entirely ‘‘free and open.’’ A debt of £4,000 
still remains on the structure. 


Truro.—The Chirgwin Memorial Window to 
be placed in the Cathedral will be one of the 
comprehensive historical series. It will depict 
the Venerable Bede dying, dictating the transla- 
tion of St. John’s Gospel. The tablet will set 
forth the principal incidents in the public life 
of the late Mr. Thomas Chirgwin, and describe 
him as a benefactor to the See and Cathedral. 


WreExHAM.— The new School for Girls, plans 
for which were prepared by Messrs. Morrison 
and Son, and approved by the Education De- 
partment, will be erected ona site adjacent to 
the Madeira Hill School for Boys, and corres- 
ponding with thestyle of Architecture observed 
in the building which it will adjoin. 


Some workmen who were employed in cutting 
a road through Watergate Hanger, a remote 
wood on the Planstead Estate, near Ports- 
mouth, discovered, 2 ft. below the surface, a 
tesselated pavement, apparently of Roman 
workmanship. It is laid in red and white tiles 
in a good state of preservation, but only a 
small portion has been uncovered, though it is 
considered probable that it forms part of the 
ground floor of a Roman Villa. The property 
is owned by Mr. Wilder, at whose invitation a 
party of antiquarians from London visited the 
spot and pronounced the relics genuine. 

At Blythwood, Stansted, Montfichet, the 
residence of Sir James Blyth, Bart., the large 
Dining Room can, in the twinkling of an eye, be 
converted into two by a process which, like all 
similar ones, is simple enough when once it has 
been conceived. Sir James has had a cavity 
made in the floor, and, by means of a hydraulic 
windlass, a partition is raised from the depths 
below when it is desired to divide the room. 
This is done without removing the pictures, so 
that the illusion is complete, and the same con- 
trivance is resorted to at his town residence in 
Portland Place. 

THE new Gold Room in the British Museum, 
which will be opened to the public in a few 
days, promises to be magnificent in its splen- 
dour. Its contents will be displayed with a 
proper regard for colour and tone, and each 
article will assist rather than detract from its 
fellow. The contents are not confined to gold 
objects, but include intaglios, silver, amber and 
the Portland Vase. 

ApMIRERS of the late Poet Laureate will be 
interested to know that an Organ has been 
placed in St. Margaret’s Church, Somersby, 
bearing the following inscription on a brass 
plate :—'‘ To the glory of God, and in memory 
of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate, this 
Organ was given by subscription to St. 
Margaret’s Somersby, the Church of his birth- 
place and of his Baptism.” 

Tue ancient bone Crypt of St. Bartholomew 
the Great, West Smithfield, E.C., which was 
opened as a Mortuary Chapel last June, has 
aroused a great amount of interest, and has 
been visited by large numbers of people. The 
Lady Chapel above is still in an unfinished con- 
dition, work being entirely suspended for want 
of funds. 

THE inadequacy of Yeovil water supply 
having for some time occasioned considerable 
anxiety, the Town Council has decided to con- 
struct an additional Reservoir with the capacity 
of 1,000,000 gallons, which, in addition to en- 
suring a satisfactory supply, will prove an 
ample reserve in case of emergency. The cost 
is estimated at £6,000. 

THE new Camborne Railway Station has 
been opened to the public. 
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Trade and Craft. 


COUNCIL AND THE ELECTRIC 

LIGHT. 

A special meeting of the Wakefield City 
Council has been held to receive the minutes 
of the Electric Lighting Committee, who re- 
commended the Council to accept the following 
tenders for the supply of electric lighting 
plant :—Messrs. John Fowler and Co., Leeds, 
for supplying and erecting boiler-house plant, 
engine-house plant, and suitable board and in- 
struments, £10,900; and for transformers and 
switch board, £448; the Insulated Wire Co:, 
Prescot, for the: supply and erection of under- 
ground work, £3,192 3s. 4d.; the Brush Elec- 
trical Engineering Co., for the supply of arc 
lamps and posts, £252 10s.; the Westinghouse 
Electric Co., for the supply of meters, £223 18s.; 
and Mr. Thomas Smith, Rodley, near Leeds, 
for the erection of an overhead crane, £253. 
After the matter had been discussed in private, 
Councillor J. W. Harrison proposed, and Coun- 
cillor Sherwood seconded, the adoption of the 
recommendations. The motion was carried. 


WAKEFIELD CITY 


DEATH OF A BUILDING CONTRACTOR. 

Mr. Joseph Macdermot, building contractor, 
met with a terrible death in Londonderry 
Cathedral. He was superintending the erection 
of a large bell, weighing 17 cwt., which by an 
error was allowed to drop from a horizontal 


position. Mr. Macdermot was crushed to death, _ 


being unable to get out of the way of the bell. 


ABERDEEN HARBOUR FURNISHINGS. 


The Works Committee of the Harbour Board 
reports having had before it the various 
tenders lodged for the supply of materials for 
the works of the harbour for the year from 31st 
October, 1895, to 31st October 1896, and having 
examined the tenders, resolved to accept the 
following, viz.:—Steel castings and steel, Glegg 
and Thomson; iron, Cruickshank and Sellar; 
cast-ironwork, William M‘Kinnon and Co.; 
ironmongery, Glegg and Thomson; crane 
chains, do.; ropes and yarn, Duthie Brothers ; 
bricks and drain pipes, Seaton Brick and Tile 
Company; stones, John Fife; road metal, 
_John M‘Adam and Sons; slates, J. and W. 
Henderson ; paints and painter work, G. Donald 
and Sons; chandlery, G. and W. Riddell; 
books and stationery, G. Cornwall and Sons; 
plumber work, Thom and Strachan ; brass and 
copper work, Clyne, Mitchell and Co.; oils, 
James Light and Sons; india-rubber and 
asbestos, G. and W. Riddell; coals, Robert 
Taylor; do., J. and A. Davidson; printing, 
Avery and Co., Limited ; coal, lime and other 
measures, John Robertson; timber, John 
Fleming and Co. Limited; carting and horse 
hire, John M‘Adam and Sons. The Committee 
directed the Harbour Treasurer to intimate the 
acceptance of these tenders to the respective 
contractors, and to inform them at the same 
time that where approximate quantities are 
printed in the form of a tender, these indicate 
merely the quantities used last year, and are 
not to be held as binding the Commissioners in 
any way or to any extent, and that the tender is 
accepted on this distinct understanding. The 
Committee instructed the Harbour Engineer 
that, in inviting tenders in future, the contractor 
should be required to base his offer on the 
prospective requirements for the year and not 
on the quantities used during the preceding year. 


MEASURES’ BOOK OF SECTIONS. 


From Messrs. Measures Bros., Ltd., we have 
a copy of their latest ‘‘Book of Sections,”’ 
exhibiting particulars of their immense stock of 
iron and steel joists, plates, &c. The informa- 
tion is conveyed by the now-customary method 
of a series of tables. No more convenient 
system can be devised for giving a maximum of 
facts ina minimum of space. In addition to 
lists of sections in stock with their relative 
weights, we find details showing the compara- 
tive strength of steel and iron joists on a fixed 
span, estimates of safe loads, in tons, at all 
spans from four to thirty feet. Tables of 
breaking loads are given, applicable to cast 
columns, and to Flitch beams; crushing loads 
for rolled joists used as stanchions, both for 
equal and working loads, are calculated in tons, 
for all lengths and sections. The final table 


shows the relative weight per foot super, of 
different metals and in building operations. 
Altogether there isa mass of necessary infor- 
mation presented with a conciseness and 
accuracy that will be serviceable to the 
customers of this well-known house. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL POTTERY OF MESSRS. 
CARTER AND CO. 


A few days ago the Architectural Pottery, 
which has during the past few years been lying 
idle, was put up to the hammer, and much 
to the satisfaction of the inhabitants of Ham- 
worthy, Dorset, in which parish the works are 
situated, was knocked down to the firm of 
Carter and Co., who have for over 20 years 
carried on an imporant trade in encaustic tiles 
and pottery ware at their extensive works on the 
East Quay, and at West Quay Road. The 
Architectural Pottery was erected in the year 
1854, by the late Mr. Sanders, for the manu- 
facture of encaustic tiles, an industry which had 
only a few years previously been revived in this 
country, and this business may therefore be 
looked upon as one of the oldest in the trade. 
After Mr. Sanders’ death, the business was 
continued for some years by his two sons, and 
subsequently was disposed of to a Company, 
whose existence was but of short duration, and 
the works have been practically closed for the 
past four or five years. Messrs. Carters’ work- 
men were busy on the day following the sale, 
repairing buildings and machinery, in order 
that a start may be made as soon as possible, 
the Dorset Ironfoundry Co. having been also 
engaged in putting down machinery and carry- 
ing out all the necessary engineering matters. 
Messrs. Carter are rapidly developing their 
Art pottery department, a branch which was 
added towards the end of last year, and which 
it is intended to remove from the West Quay 
Road to Hamworthy. A large number of hands 
will soon be busily employed at the Architec- 
tural Pottery turning out tiles and pots which 
will find their way to all parts of the World, 
making the name of Poole famous. There can 
be no question but that Messrs. Carter will 
meet with success in their new venture, for 
their wares have established a splendid reputa- 
tion throughout the English-speaking World. 


A NEW SMOKE CONSUMING APPARATUS. 


In all great manufacturing cities the smoke 
nuisance is recognised as one of the most real 
evils which follow in the track of commerce. 
Messrs. Robinson and Cleaver, of Belfast, have, 
in order to do their share towards abating 
the smoke nuisance, had their boiler flues 
fitted with an apparatus, the invention of Mr. 
Robt. Brown, of 37, Douglas Street, Glasgow. 
The apparatus appears to be a very simple 
arrangement fitted behind the bridge at the far 
end of the boiler, and it is regulated by a small 
handle at the furnace door. A large quantity 
of coal or slack having been applied to the 
furnace dense quantities of smoke came from 
the chimney, but-on the handle referred to 
being simply drawn out a few inches the smoke 
began to lessen in quantity, and in a minute 
had entirely disappeared—only to reappear as 
quickly as ever when the handle was pushed in 
again. The astonishing effect is produced by 
an ingenious use of heated air passing through 
the furnace. 


PNEUMATIC TOOLS FOR THE GRANITE TRADE. 


An experiment of very considerable import- 
ance to the granite trade has taken place in the 
works of Mr. William Thomson, Lemon Street, 
Aberdeen. For the past twelve years pneu- 
matic tools for dressing and carving stone have 
been in use in almost all the granite centres of 
the United States, and the improvement which 
the tools have effected both in the quality of the 
work and the saving of time has been univer- 
sally acknowledged. The fact that the pneu- 
matic tools were doing splendid work in the 
States was not unknown to many of the granite 
merchants in Aberdeen, but not until the other 
day was a fair test made locally of the tools. 
The tools were driven by means of gas. A 
large Corennie stone was operated upon—one 
of the hardest pieces of granite that could be 
found—and the test proved in every respect 
highly successful. Carving, lettering, and fil- 
leting were alike excellently done, and the 
granite merchants present expressed their satis- 


faction with the manner in which the tools did 
their work. It is claimed for the tools that 
they are easily manipulated and of great power, 
and that a skilled workman will turn out the 
work of four to ten men in a more perfect and 
efficient manner than is accomplished by the 
old methods. ; 


BUILDER’S JOURNAL 
COMPETITION. 


No. 6.—Lodge Gate and Bridge. 


No. 1, ‘‘ IDEA.”,-—WILLIAM TWEEDY, 
Claremont Place, Bensham, 


Gateshead-on-Tyne. ~ 


No. 2, ‘‘ VioLEetT.”—C. S, J. PALMER, 
2, Victoria Villa, Park Road, 


Sittingbourne, Kent. 


No. 3, ‘' Dot.’’—H. SHEPHERD, : 
Larkfield Road, Richmond, Surrey. 

The drawings submitted in this competition 
are somewhat disappointing, and excepting 
“Tdea’’ hardly a single competitor knows any- 
thing of Bridge Construction. The drawings 
by ‘‘Idea,’”’ which were published last week, and 
which I have placed first, are very neatly done 
and show a happy treatment of a simple and 
picturesque subject. His plain stone Bridge of 
three equal arches is good, but it would have 
been much better had the sweep of his parapet 
been continuous and unbroken. The increased 


curvature he gives it over hiscentre arch is not - 


good, and appears to be merely influenced by 
the curvatures of the string beneath it. In the 
drawings as they were delivered, there was no 
curb shown on the pathless side of the Bridge, 
either on the plan or in the section, but an 
enterprising youngster in this office—who evi- 
dently has an eye for such things—detected the 
omission and very coolly blacked in the missing 
feature in the section. The younster has been 
reprimanded, but ‘‘ Idea’s’’ drawingsare a little 
more perfect than they were. The plan of the 
Lodge itself is very good, and the design easily 
wins the first position. 

* Violet ’’submits a design weak in its 
details of the Bridge, but superior somewhat to 
the preceding competitor in the Lodge. His is 


a Bridge of four arches, the two outer ones 


being narrow and pointed, the two inner ones 
elliptical, the face of the arches being recessed 
from the abutments up to the level of pave- 
ment. There is a centre pier of quite over- 
powering proportions growing up beyond the 
parapet of the Bridge and forming recessed 
seats at either side, and which do not add any 
dignity to his design. 

“Dot’’ sends a carefully worked set of 
drawings differing from the two other winners 
in the detachment of the Entrance Gates from 


the Lodge building, which may be a more - 


economical, but certainly a less pleasing method. 
Iam sure ‘‘ Dot’’ would be disagreeably sur- 
prised if he saw his Bridge in actual construc- 
tion, but he deserves his position for the 
terrace on the river front and the boat house 
under, features which have occurred to no other 
competitor. The plan of ‘ Dot’s”’ Lodge is 
good, but the square Entrance Gate growing 
into a circular tenement isan inharmonious and 
illogical piece of construction. 

‘Hope for the best’’ sends a modest design, 
well drawn, but he has put his Lodge on the 
wrong side of the river, and makes his Bridge 
an open thoroughfare. The little bit of trickery 
in the design of the Porch is beneath Mr. 
‘‘ Hope for the best,’’ whose work bids fair for 
future efforts. 


“Ad Rern” shows a Bridge of. five arches — 


and a pair of appalling Entrance Gates, with 

rams or mad bulls on the top of the piers. 
“Never Despair,’ ‘‘ Pluck,’’ ‘‘ Every time,” 

“ Acanthus,”’ ‘‘J’assierai,’”’ ‘‘ Hilyard,” ‘ Aldi- 


Pex,” ‘‘Trilby,” ‘Ivanhoe,’ ‘‘ Apis,” ‘‘ Snap- ~ 


shot,” ‘‘G,” ‘‘ Biji,” ‘‘ Karmnetham,” ‘ Ars,” 
‘‘Neptune,”’ ‘‘Cairbre Cincait,’’ also submit 
designs of which no details need be given. 
THE EDITOR. 
Talbot House, 
October 16th, 1895. 


Tue Aberdeen Harbour Board has agreed 


to construct a new Harbour at Torry at an — 


outlay of £4,700. 
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Architectural #2 town of Plymouth is 


making a move towards dis- 
connecting itself from the 
Devon and Exeter Architectural Society, in 
the establishment of an Association nearer 
home. There seems no reason why Archi- 
tectural Societies should not be more 
numerous than they are in the provinces, but 
there also is no reason why they should not 
achieve something more useful than the 
usual batch of Papers, which fade into the 
limbo of forgetfulness the moment after 
they aredelivered. It isarare thing for a 
paper, read by some aspiring country 
Architect, to be worth printing 77 extenso 
in any of the professional journals, and 
rarer still, for it to assume the dignity 
of an individual little work. It appears 
to us that if Architects would confine 
their literary efforts to subiects and 
mattersrelating to, or descriptive of, their 
own separate parts of the county, some- 
thing highly valuable to their professional 
brethren would be the result. In our 
sober moments we are continually 
grumbling at the little heed Architects 
and their Art receive from the general 
public, and it has begun to be apparent 
to us that Architects themselves are 
very much to blame. There is not, to 
our knowledge, a single county history 
in existence that has ever had its archi- 
tectural aspects determined by a man 
really competent to tackle his subject. 
Guide books that get into the hands 
of the people, know as much about 
“ Architecture” as the proverbial pig 
did of Astronomy, and if they dip at 
all into the depth of the subject, it is 
generally to blast everything that is new, 
and applaud everything that is old. 
County Societies could alter much of this 
if they would. And 7/ they would, they 
would find that much more attention 
would be given to their utterances and 
opinions by the outside World, and many 
matters of public interest referred to their 
judgment. On the subject of measured 
drawings alone there is an enormous field 
for the energetic men of the professional Socie- 
ties. Each Society might, through its various 
members, undertake the measurement of all 
work of interest in its own district ; the draw- 
ings, when completed, might be copied for the 
benefit of the members and kindred Associa- 
tions in the kingdom, and the originals sent 
to the Royal Institute, which, we have no 
doubt, would gladly facilitate the collection 
and proper administration ofall such authentic 


Societies. 
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work. By this means, and really at very 
little cost, it would eventually be possible 
for any individual to procure accurate mea- 


sured drawings and sketches of any reputable | 


building in the country ; and as furtherance 
of the suggestion, it would become a very 


acceptable honour for the modern Architect | 


to be invited by the Council of his parent 
Institution to deposit in its archives the 
drawings ofa modern work. Weshall return 
to the subject with energy. 


ba Bae ie 


LA GROSSE HORLOGE, ROUEN. 


Is ,Art really” be- 
coming mechanical ? 
A visit to the Photo- 


An Art that doth 
not mend Nature. 


graphic Salon, in Piccadilly, would make you 


imagine so at first glance—a very marvellous 
display, however you question its ethics or 
the honesty of its protestation. The'’camera 
has, in its time, been wonderfully abused 
and mis-used ; it has been taught to tell lies ; 
it has been trumpeted as the microscopic 


, 


exponent of truth ; it has given us vision at 
an angle beyond that of the human eye ; it 
has witnessed the flight of a bird, the fall of 
a leaf; it has even bade the express stand 
still (vide instantaneous photograph) ; it has 
caught man and woman in the act of 
diving ; it has latterly (and especially at the 
Photographic Salon) attempted the nude. 
Let us say at once that its attempts at the 
nude are more than disappointing; the 
rigidity of limb, the angularity of real flesh 
and blood—as compared with an artist’s 
idealism—the hardness of shadow, take 
away much of the right subtlety, the 
suggestion. Wearereminded, somehow, 
of criminal photographs, marks of the 
thumb chronicled. These Studies are 
lost in strange printing mists and mys- 
teries, or else are bathed in strong 
sunlight and shadow ; a poor little La 
Cigale of a child would appear to be 


suffering from elephantiasis of the 
feet! The genre pictures are much 
better. There are half-a-dozen _ re- 


, 


markable “heads,” two panel pictures, 
for instance, of a tall, willowy woman, 
with grave, grand face, that are absolutely 
perfect, suggestive of Rossetti, with a 
gravity, if not a serenity beyond him— 
the very home of Italy in her eyes. 
There are wonderful imitations of Bar- 
tolozzi prints; effects in mezzo tint, 
also carried out to the letter, in old 
mounts, with the pale lemon gold ot 
last century for beading, and black wood 
frames. You come upon landscapes full 
of eventide and morning damps and 
vapours... We.admit, for the sake ot 
argument,-that itis often difficult to see 
the landscape, but Impressionism (with- 
out impression) is the night-light of Art. 
And by now you have looked beneath 
the surface and are not quite so sure of 
the camera’s marvellous achievements in 
this assemblage of photographic ghosts. 
The tricks of “ grain”’ and of paper, and 
of under development, and of “ fog,” artis- 
tically applied, are not all ; neither can the 
extra screw of the camera, turning suffi- 
ciently out of focus, be accounted the 
only “artist” at work. There may be 
the “bleaching,” the refining, the in- 
tensifying, but there is also the artist’s 
brush in monochrome, in sepia, in neutrals ; 
yea, verily, even» the stump. The sharp 
knife hath cast up 7s foam upon the 
sea, and its moon dapples the dark land. 
Among the odd things, the grotesque things, 
the mad things, one welcomes wonderful tones 
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of sepia, of burnt umber, of copper, that areas 
atmospheric as any etchings, and softer than 
any brushwork. What,can be done—honestly, 
we believe, with a woefully thin and imper- 
fect negative : is chat the trick of tricks, we 
wonder ?—may be seen in the weird and 
saffron-lit interior of a smithy, a large 
picture, the furnace flaming, and the light 
striking the smiths’ faces—altogether, in 
effect, a sort of astral Stanhope Forbes. 
There are all the hints of Leader’s lights, of 
course without Leader’s microscopy, in many 
of these charming panelled landscapes, full 
of the sad lights and the half-tones of days 
that professionals still would call “impos- 
sible,’ and amateurs would endeavour to 
focus every sea-shell in vain! But even 
the New Photography is an Art (granting 
that, as we freely do) that doth not mend 
Nature. 


ACOUSTICS AND THE RESONANCE 
IN ROOMS. 


VERY room has a keynote, and if an in- 
E strument be sounded on this, it will 
resound with great force. The con- 
tinuance of a single sound, and the tendency to 
confusion in distinct articulation, will depend 
on several conditions—first, on the size of the 
apartment; second, on the strength of the 
sound, or the intensity of the impulse; third, 
on the position of the reflecting surfaces. In 
regard to the first of these, the larger the room 
the longer time will be required for the impulse 
to reach the wall along the axis, and if we 
suppose at each collision a portion of the 
original force is absorbed, it will require double 
the time to totally extinguish it in a room 
double the size, because, the velocity of sound 
being the same, the number of collisions in a 
given time will be inversely as the distance 
through which the sound has totravel. Again, 
that it must depend upon the loudness of the 
sound, or the insecurity of the impulse, must 
be evident when we consider that the cessation 
of the reflections is due to the absorption of the 
walls or irregular reflection, and that conse- 
quently the greater the amount of original dis- 
turbance the longer will be the time required 
for its complete extinction. Thirdly, the con- 
tinuance of the resonance will depend upon the 
position of the reflecting surfaces. If these are 
not parallel to each other, but oblique, so as to 
reflect the sound, not to the opposite but to the 
adjacent wall, without passing through the 
longer axis of the room, it will evidently be 
sooner absorbed. Any obstacle also which 
may tend to break up the wave and interfere 
with the reflection through the axis of the room 
will serve to lessen the resonance of the apart- 
ment. Hence, though the panelling, the ceiling, 
and introducing a variety of oblique surfaces 
may not prevent an isolated echo, provided the 
distance be sufficiently great and the sound 
sufficiently loud, yet that they do have an im- 
portant effect in stopping the ‘resonance is 
evident from theory and experiment. In a 
room 50 ft. square, in which the resonance of a 
single intense sound continued six seconds, 
where cases and other objects were placed 
round the walls, its continuance was reduced to 
two seconds. Fourthly, the duration of the 
resonance will depend on the nature of the 
material of the wall. A reflection always takes 
place at the surface of a new medium. For 
example, a wall of nitrogen, if such could be 
found, would transmit nearly the whole of a 
wave of sound in air, and reflect but a very 
small portion. A partition of tissue paper 
would produce nearly the same effect. <A 
polished wall of steel, however, of sufficient 
| thickness to prevent yielding, would reflect, for 
practical purposes, all the impulses through 
the air which might fall upon it. The rebound 
of the wave is caused, not by the oscillation of 
the wall, but by the elasticity and mobility of 
the air. Asingle ray of sound, striking against 
a yielding board, would probably increase the 
loudness of the reverberation but not — its 
continuance. 


Ir is proposed to erect a Sanatorium at 
Sutton, at a cost of £3,000, 


A NEW SCOTCH LABORATORY. 


ETWEEN forty and fifty members of the 
Glasgow A. A. recently paid a visit to the 
new Anatomical Laboratories, at Queen 

Margaret’s College, Kelvinside, erected from 
designs by Messrs. Honeyman and Keppie, 
Architects. After going round the building 
the party proceeded to the basement in which 
is the Preparation Room, which is provided 
with the necessaries for preliminary opera- 
tions; a large Lift on the double-hung 
system and a Tank Room, and to the right is a 
Mortuary. On the other side of the basement 
is a large Workshop and plenty of storage. The 
heating apparatus (Jas. Boyd and Son) is also 
accommodated here. Mr. Keppie, who accom- 
panied the party, said that the storage and 
workshop accommodation was perhaps more 
extensive than necessary at present, but this 
was really due to the exigencies of the site, 
which readily lent itself to the arrangement of 
a commodious basement. He acknowledged 
his indebtedness for the plan to Thomson’s 
Anatomical College at Oxford. The University 
authorities, when instructing the Architects to 
proceed with the work, had expressly stipulated 
as one of the conditions that they would visit 
the similar Schools at Newcastle and Oxford. 
Accompanied by Dr. Bryce, lecturer onanatomy, 
these places had been visited, and the plan of 
the Oxford School chosen as in every way suit- 
able, with, of course, the necessary modifica- 
tions required by the site, and the somewhat 
different conditions under which the building 
was to be used. Briefly stated, the plan con- 
sists of a Central Hall, with the various apart- 
ments opening from it. The Cloak Room and 
Lavatory to the left of the entrance is provided 
with lockers arranged along one side for stu- 
dents who may wish to leave papers or instru- 
ments. The Dissecting Room, a large well- 
lighted apartment, is intended for fourteen 
tables. These are of special construction, 
having slate tops. All corners are carefully 
rounded, notably the angle between the walls 
and floor which is finished with a hardwood 
cavetto; in this way every corner can be 
thoroughly cleaned out and flushed with the 
hose-pipe. The walls are lined with tiles toa 
certain height, above which, all round the room, 
runs a continuous blackboard. The Anatomi- 
cal Lecture Theatre is capable of accommodating 
rather more than one hundred students. The 
seating 1s arranged on the familiar curved plan, 
the stages rising rapidly towards the back. 
Provision is made for ample ventilation, the air 
being admitted high up in the walls. The Pro- 
fessor’s Private Room is planned so as to have 
access to and control over the Dissecting Room. 
The Museum is a large and fine apartment the 
whole height of the building, with a balcony to 
be finished by a balustrade running round, and 
a very nicely treated open glazed roof. It is 
intended to surround the wall with cases con- 
taining specimens, and various showstands in 
the centre of the floor. Besides the upper part 
of the Museum there is upstairs a Microscopic 
Room, and a Laboratory fitted up for private 
research by specially advanced students. The 
floors here, as in other parts of the building, 
will be varnished. Mr. Keppie drew attention 
to the American oak flooring which he has used 
throughout, andalso in the ‘‘ Herald” Buildings, 
Mitchell Street, in both cases with a highly 
satisfactory result. The cost is 4s. per yard, 
whereas ordinary Austrian oak flooring costs 
8s. or gs. per yard. He recommended its use, 
and thought many would be inclined to use oak 
flooring at 4s. who would not care to pay 9s. 
per yard. The planks are narrow, about 24 in. 
wide by { in. thick, but, as Mr. Keppie pointed 
out, g in. in hardwood is quite sufficient. 


THERE has been discovered at Rome a 
Monumental Tomb representing a venator. It 
consists of the figure of a youth leaning on a 
lance and holding in his right hand a looped 
string. He wears a very broad belt, and gaiters 
reaching above the knee, and fastened with 
leathern straps. His shoes are laced, and he is 
accompanied by his dog, which resembles a 
deerhound. 

A NEw Tower and Bells have been erected at 
St. Matthew's, Newcastle, the gift of Miss 
Margaret Naters. 


SUPERIORITY OF 
ROMAN TESSELATED PAVEMENTS. 


HE materials of the best and costliest 
pavements at Rome (such, for example, 
as those still remaining in the Baths of 

Caracalla) are coloured marbles of various 
kinds, differing considerably from each other in 
hardness and durability. The inferior pave- 
ments found scattered through Britain, France, 
and other parts of Europe, and along the 
northern coast of Africa, are usually made of 
such coloured stones as the neighbourhood 
happened to supply, with the exception only of 
the red tesserze, which is almost invariably of 
burnt clay. Thus, in the celebrated Roman 
pavement which was discovered in 1793 at 
Wochester, in Gloucestershire, the grey tesserz 
are of blue lias found in the vale of Gloucester 
—the ash coloured tesserz of a similar kind of 
stone, often found in the same masses with the 
former—the dark brown of a gritty stone met 
with near Bristol and in the Forest of Dean— 
the light brown of a hard calcareous stone, 
occurring at Lypiat {two miles from the site of 
the pavement)—and the red tesserz, as usual, 
of fine brick. These materials differ from each 
other in point of hardness even more than the 
coloured marbles of the costlier pavements at 
Rome ; and it is evident that a surface com- 
posed of such heterogeneous materials must 
wear unequally at different parts, and ulti- 
mately fall into hollows wherever colours pro- 
duced by the softer kinds of stone are employed. 
If this remark should be met by a reference to 
remains of ancient pavements discovered in 
this country after a lapse of sixteen centuries 
from their first construction, and still retaining 
a level unworn surface, it is obvious to reply 
that the mere length of their duration gives no 
force to the objection, seeing that, during by far 
the greater portion of the time, these pave- 
ments have lain buried; and, further, that even 
when in use they formed floors to the baths and 
best chambers of the residences of Roman pro- 
vincial governors, and were, therefore, doubt- 
less, subject to very inconsiderable traffic. The 
Entrance Hall of a modern Club House would 
afford a much more trying test of durability ; 
and it will hardly be disputed that a pavement 
composed of heterogeneous materials would in 
such a position be liable to wear unequally. 
The next point to be observed with reference to 
the Roman tesserz is the want of uniformity in 
their size and shape, and the consequent irre- 
gularity of their junctures, especially in the 
more minute portions of the design. Whoever 
will take the trouble to examine the choicest 
specimens of old pavements at the British 
Museum (as, for example, one presented by 
Mr. Lysons, which formed part of the Wo- 
chester pavement referred to above) will per- 
ceive that the tesserz, instead of coming into 
contact by smoothly ground and equal sides, 
are in many places separated by broad uneven 
lines of cement. In some parts the intervals 
are of such width that the cement, which in 
good pavement should be scarcely seen, forms 
at least a fourth of the visible surface. 


Her Majesty has caused to be erected in 
Crathie Churchyard, near Balmoral, over the 
grave of the late Mr. Francis Clark, her personal 
attendant, a handsome Headstone in unpolished 
grey granite. The memorial bears the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘‘In grateful remembrance of 
Francis Clark. Born at Belmore, Aberarder, 
Sept. 1, 1841. Died at Buckingham Palace, 
July 7, 1895. For 25 years the faithful and de- 
voted Highland attendant of Queen Victoria, 
who has erected this stone. He was brave, 
honest, and true. He feared not death, and was 
prepared to meet his God. ‘Blessed are those 
servants whom the Lord when He cometh shall 
find watching.’’’ A carved scroll forms the 
top of the Headstone, and above and below the 
inscription are carved in relief bands of inter- 
laced Celtic work. 

THE work of telephonically connecting the 
Coastguard Station on the cliff at Ramsgate 
with Ramsgate Harbour has been completed by 
the Government authorities. 


THE new building erected for the Cambridge 


Training College for Women Teachers, at a 
cost of over £10,000, has been opened by the 
Marquis of Ripon. 
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THE WATER SUPPLY OF LONDON. 


DETAILS OF THE WELSH SCHEME. 


HE Water Committee of the London 
County Council has presented a report 
giving the result of its personal inspec- 

tion of the Welsh areas. In the first place the 
Committee visited the site of the proposed 
Llangorse Reservoir. The supply to that 
Reservoir would be mainly derived from the 
upper part of the Usk valley by conduits, which 
would skirt the hills at an altitude that would 
leave the lower and more populous portions of 
the valley entirely untouched. The water from 
those upland drainage areas, 
I2I,000 acres in extent, in- 
cluding the district of the 
Black Mountains lying east- 
ward of the town of Brecon, 
would be led by conduits 
for the supply of London into 
a large Reservoir, which 
could be economically formed 
on the site of an existing 
shallow lake called Llangorse. 
The top water level of the 
lake, after being raised 93 ft., 
would be 595 ft. above the 
sea, and its area would be 
increased from about 358 
to 2,800 acres, being five 
miles long by one mileand a 
half broad. The contents 
would be about 38,000 million 
gallons, and the dam to 
retain that enormous quan- 
tity of water would be only 
130 feet in height as an ex- 
treme, and of comparative 
short length. Of the purity 
of the water that would fill 
this Reservoir, the Com- 
mittee speaks in high terms. 
The construction of this 
Reservoir would involve the 
diversion of a portion of the 
Mid-Wales and Brecon and 
Merthyr Railways near their 
junction at Talyllyn; but that 
diversion could be easily 
effected, with advantage to 
the railways. After making 
deductions for dry years, 
evaporation and compensa- 
tion, a supply of 182 million 
gallons a day could, it is said, 
be obtained from that source. 
‘From this Reservoir,’’ the 
Committee says, ‘‘ the main 
aqueduct would commence 
and carry water to London, 
being joined at a distance 
of about seven miles from 
Llangorse by the tributaries 
which would flow in ‘from 
the northward.’”’ They point 
out that each of the proposed 
Reservoirs would contain 180 
days’ storage. Next was 
visited the Reservoir in the 
Towy Valley district, from 
which water could be con- 
ducted by means of a tunnel 
4} miles long into a Reservoir 
proposed to be constructed 
at the River Yrfon, about 
a mile above the village of 
Llanynis. It was at this 
point that the second great 
branch of the scheme 
would be located. There was 
an available drainage area of some 67,000 acres 
running up to altitudes of from 1,700 to 2,000 
feet above the sea. A dam across the river 
166 feet in extreme height would form a lake 
2,850 acres in area, the top water of which 
would be 606 feet above the sea level, and 
would contain 31,000 million gallons. That lake 
would form, with the island which it would con- 
tain, a most picturesque object in the landscape, 
it having a serpentine course of over six miles 
in length, with three branches to the north- 
ward from three-quarters to one mile and a 
half inlength. In this case also a diversion of 
the Central Wales Railway would be required. 
In addition to the natural drainage area of the 
River Yrfon, the drainage from 19,800 acres of 


the Upper Towy could be poured in the Yrfon 
Reservoir by diverting the flow of the River 
Towy as already mentioned. From those two 
areas on the Towy and the Yrfon a supply of 
135 million gallons a day was available for 
London, after making liberal allowances for dry 
years, compensation to the River Yrfon and 
the proper proportion of evaporation. In the 
valley of the Edw, a tributary of the Wye, 
there was an available drainage area of 17,000 
acres, situated above an admirable site for 
a Reservoir of 570 acres in extent, the top 
water of which would be 700 ft. above sea 
level. The drainage area was composed of 


rocks of the upper and lower Silurian’ series, 
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with certain interpolated volcanic beds, and 
would give a supply, after dry years, evapora- 
tion, and compensation had been allowed for, 
of 18 million gallons a day. Ata point about 
four miles above Rhayader there was a remark- 
ably good site of about 22,000 acres, the whole 
of which is composed of the lower Silurian 
beds of the Llandovery series. It ran up to 
great altitudes of over 2,300 ft. on the slopes of 
Plynlimmon. A Reservoir having an area of 
goo acres could be constructed. Its extreme 
length would be 44 miles, with an extreme 
breadth of about half a mile. The dam would 
be about 130 ft. in height, and the capacity of 
the Reservoir 10,500 million gallons. From 
that Reservoir, after providing for dry years, 
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evaporation, and compensation, a supply of 
about 43 million gallons a day could be 
obtained for London. The last inspection 
was that of the Ithon valley. At a point 
about a mile above the village of Ystra- 
denny, there was an available drainage 
area of 25,000 acres, running up to an altitude 
of from 1,200 to 1,500 feet above the sea. A 
Reservoir could be constructed of about 900 
acres in extent, which would contain about 
9,000 million gallons, and give a supply of 
37 million gallons daily for London. From the 
sources indicated a total of 415 million gallons 
a day can be obtained. Thus, in the opinion 
of the Committee, the scheme appears to afford 
the prospect of a pure and 
plentiful supply. The Com- 
mittee makes no recom- 
mendations, but in  con- 
clusion it says that ‘‘one of 
the advantages of the scheme 
is that it may be carried 
out by instalments, and that, 
assuming the present sources 
of supply be maintained, a 
supplementary supply of 
purer and more wholesome 
water may be obtained from 
Wales sufficient for the re- 
quirements of London 40 
years hence, at a cost little, 
if at all, exceeding that 
which would be incurred by 
the formation of Reservoirs 
in the Thames Valley.”’ 


KEYSTONES. 


A STAINED-GLASS Window, 

' by Messrs. Clayton and Bell, 
of London, has been erected 
in St. Peter’s, Lutton Place, 
in memory of the late Canon 
Sellar and Mr. J. K. Lind- 
say, W.S. The Window is 
of very careful workman- 
ship and harmonious colour- 


ing. ~The subject of the 
upper part is the Lord 
enthroned, attended by 


angelic ministrants, with a 
soul lately arrived from 
earth kneeling before Him. 


ing the Good Shepherd and 
His Flock, and the ministra- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist. 
The cost of the Window has 
been about £100. 

THE Bust in memory of 
Dr. Robert Brown, recently 
unveiled at Montrose, is in 
bronze, and is the work of 
Mr. D. W. Stevenson, R.S.A. 
It is placed in a niche in 
the front of the house in 
the High Street, Montrose, 
where the great botanist was 
born. 

At Eleusis the skeleton 
of a woman has been un- 
earthed surrounded by a 
quantity of exceptionally 
artistic ornaments, includ- 
ing rings, brooches, earrings, 
and bracelets. There were 
besides some seventy vases 
and a statuette of Isis in 
ivory. 

Tue Wear Valley Ex- 
tension Railway has been 
opened recently. The new line extends 
from Stanhope, where it joins the North- 
Eastern Railway, to Wearhead, a distance of 
nine miles. The district has mineral resources, 
chiefly lead. jf : 

THE whole of the Mosaic Pavement in St. 
Faith's Church, West Lincoln, for Mr. C. 
Hodgson Fowler, was laid by Messrs. Diespeker 
and Co., of Holborn Viaduct, London, E-G. 

We hear that the work of restoring one of 
the Forts at Sebastopol, which has been placed 
in the hands of an English contractor by the 
Russian Government, makes rapid progress. _ 

It has been decided to take down and rebuild 
Holy Trinity Church, Southport, at a cost of 
£22,000. 


Below are Tablets contain- ~ 
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TaLBot Housk, ARUNDEL STREET, 
October 29th, 1895. 

‘<7 know what it ts to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—JOHN RUSKIN. 


An old fashioned red-tiled Inn, nearly at the 
top of the West Hill, Highgate, formerly known 
as the Fox under the Hill, but of recent years 
bearing the sign of the Fox and Crown, and 
noteworthy as having been associated with an 
alarming incident in the Queen’s early life, has 
been finally closed for conversion into Stables. 
In front of the house the Royal Arms sur- 
mounted the following inscription :—‘‘ 6th July, 
1837.—This Coat of Arms is a grant from 
Queen Victoria for services rendered to Her 
Majesty while in danger travelling down this 
hill.’ Hanging in the bar was a much-worn 
newspaper cutting, dated Monday, July oth, 
1837, descriptive of the incident referred to. 
‘‘On Thursday evening, as Her Majesty and 
the Duchess of Kent, with their attendants, 
were proceeding from Highgate to Kentish 
Town, in descending the hill, the carriage, not 
having a drag-chain, proceeded at a very rapid 
pace, and the horses became restive and plunged 
violently, and great anxiety prevailed for the 
safety of the Royal party. Fortunately, how- 
ever, Mr. Turner, landlord of the Fox, rendered 
the most prompt assistance by affixing a chain 
to the wheel of the carriage. Her Majesty, 
who alighted at Mr. Turner’s house for a short 
time while the preparations were being com- 
pleted, was pleased to notice Mrs. Turner and 
her children in the kindest manner, thanked 
Mr. Turner for his prompt attention, and, 
seeing the ostler liberally remunerated for his 
trouble, took her departure for Kensington 
Palace, highly gratified at her providential 
escape.”’ In the little room adjoining the bar 
was kept the rough garden chair in which the 
Queen rested, and also the chain used asa drag. 


Tue Great Hall of the Church House behind 
Dean's Yard is approaching completion, and 
will, it is hoped, be inaugurated in January next 
year. The precise date will depend upon the 
time fixed for the opening of Parliament and 
the subsequent meeting of Canterbury Convo- 
cation. The Hall, which with its Galleries will 
accommodate about 1,500 persons, has been 
built at a cost of £40,000, exclusive of the site. 
It is somewhat smaller than the St. James’s 
Hall, but larger than the Memorial Hall in 
Farringdon Street, which is the principal 
metropolitan meeting place for the Nonconfor- 
mist bodies. The oak roof is handsome, and 
has been richly carved under the supervision of 
Mr. Thompson, of Peterborough. The Hall is 
light and airy, and for beauty of proportion and 
design challenges comparison with some of the 
Halls of the Medizval period. At the eastern 
end is a space for the platform and Organ, 
which last, the gift of the Hon. Richard Strutt, 
brother of Lord Rayleigh, is now being built by 
Messrs. Lewis. In the Western Gable, facing 
the Westminster Free Library and Public 
Baths, is a fine group of statuary, representing 
the figures of our Lord, St. Aidan, and St. 
Augustine, which together make up the design 
of the Church House corporate seal. Beneath 
the Hall are two large chambers which will be 
used by the Upper and Lower Houses of Can- 
terbury Convocation, until such time as funds 
may permit the erection of the permanent pre- 
mises, which these bodies are ultimately to 
occupy in the north side of the Quadrangle. 
Sir Arthur Blomfield is the Architect. 
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Tue other Wednesday was the 17oth anniver- 
sary of the death of Ralph Thoresby, the indus- 
trious topographer, to whom Leeds is greatly in- 
debted for recording many incidents inits history 
which would otherwise have been either lost or 
forgotten. Thoresby was born in Kirkgate, 
Leeds, on the 16th day of August, 1658, and 
was the son of John Thoresby, a Leeds alder- 
man and merchant, whose pedigree was recorded 
in Dugdale’s ‘‘ Visitation’’ in 1666. In 1715 
Thoresby published his great work on Leeds, 
the ‘‘Ducatus Leodiensis,” and in 1724 the 
‘‘Vicaria Leodiensis.’’ He was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society and of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and was an enthusiastic collector of coins, 
MSS., and antiquities ; his museum would now 
have been of priceless value, but it was, unfor- 
tunately, dispersed after his death, which 
occurred on the 16th day of October, 1725. He 
was interred in the Leeds Parish Church. 
Thoresby was acquainted with the most eminent 
men of his day. His diary and letters were 
edited by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, and published 
in 1830, and Mr. D. H. Atkinson wrote his life, 
which was published in two volumes in 1887. 
In 1889 a local antiquarian society was 
established, and appropriately named after him. 
The society now numbers nearly 300 mem- 
bers. 


Tue old Albion Tavern in Russell Street, 
immediately opposite the pit door of Drury 
Lane Theatre, has ceased to exist. The upper 
part is advertised as ‘‘ rooms to let,’’ and the 
basement—the old and respected coffee room— 
is advertised as ‘‘a warehouse to let.’’ In the 
fifties, sixties, and seventies, it was the most 
popular tavern dining-house in London, and at 
night it was the favourite supper-room of the 
masculine literary and artisticclasses. Charles 
Dickens, in the ‘‘ Household Words’’ days 
dined in one of the snug leather boxes once or 
twice a week, often accompanied by Wills and 
Wilkie Collins. Every well-known actor and 
manager in London ‘used the house,”’ as clubs 
at that time were not plentiful. 


Tue last Monument in the World where one 
might have expected to meet early dilapidation 
is the Arc de ‘triomphe. And yet we have ‘it 
on the authority of M. Esquie, the State Archi- 
tect, that the stone used to build it is bad. 
Visitors to Paris this year have noticed that 
the stupendous Monument to Napoleon’s 
victories is disfigured by a scaffolding. It 


‘appears that certain cornices and portions of 


the frieze are so badly weathered as to be in 
danger of falling away. Upon the scaffold 
being erected and the arch examined, it was 
found that repairs costing £12,000 must be 
made without delay. M. Esquie is awaiting 
the return of the Chambers to get this grant, 
after which the scaffolding will remain a 
necessary eyesore for another ten months. A 
few years hence, however, it will be necessary 
to begin the repairs all over again. 


UNDER the direction of Mr. Brady, the 
Company’s engineer, the South-Eastern line 
is being widened from a point close to 
St. Saviour’s Church. Crossing the Borough 
High Street, where some’ houses have been 
demolished, as also several shops in the 
station-yard, in order to carry the line 
on arches, and cutting through the walls of the 
original London Bridge terminus into the new 
London Bridge Station, the object being to con- 
struct a second down line between Cannon 
Street and London Bridge Stations. At present 
there is only one set of metals between the 
points named for the down traffic, the whole of 
which has to pass over them, and it is here that 
delay invariably occurs to the Main, North, and 
Mid-Kent trains. When the work is com- 
pleted, one of the present set of up metals will 
become a second down line, and that now in 
course of construction will be the second up 
line. This will give an immense relief to the 
traffic, and increased facilities for getting trains 
in and out of Cannon Street more punctually— 
it is what has been required for some years 
past. The construction of the extension from 
London Bridge to Cannon Street, Waterloo, 
and Charing Cross cost the Company a large 
amount of money, but the traffic has grown so 
rapidly that it is marvellous how the numerous 
trains are safely piloted in and out of sucha 
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network of rails and signal boxes as are to be 
found at Cannon Street Bridge. 


A RECENT visit to Pembrokeshire has con- 
firmed Professor Rhys in the opinion that the 
Llanfallteg stone discovered by Miss Bowen 
Jones is probably the most important inscribed 
monument of the early Christian period yet 
found in Wales. Thirty years ago it was re- 
moved from the parish churchyard of Llanfall- 
teg and set up by a Vandal of the period asa 
rubbing-post for cattle. The attention of 
Messrs. Henry Owen, F.S.A., and Edward 
Laws, F.S.A., who are conducting an archzo- 
logical survey of the county, was called to it, — 
and their view of its immense historical value 
has been duly corroborated by-Professor Rhys. 
The rubbing-post of the Pembrokeshire agri- 
culturist is nothing less than the sepulchral 
monument of Vortipore, the Prince of Demetia, 
who was soseverely rebuked by Gildas in his ‘‘ De 
Excidio Britanniz.’’ The inscription, which 
isin Latin, reads ‘‘Memoria Voteporigis pro- 
tictoris,” but the name is repeated on the left 
angle in oghams, a fact which, of course, adds 
immensely to the interest and value of the 
inscription. The stone stands in one of the 
fields in front of Gwarneswydd House, a short 
distance from Llanfallteg Station, on the line 
from Whitland to Cardigan. Another new 
stone, found at Carnedren, near St. David's, 
was inspected by Professor Rhys and his 
friends, while several previously unknown 
monuments have been discovered on the Pencaer 
peninsula. 


Tue contract for Portadown new Post Office 
has been entrusted to the eminent firm of 
Messrs. Collen Bros., Limited, of Portadown 
and Dublin, the cost of which will considerably 
exceed £4,000. The site is in the centre of 
Bridge Street, and comprises a frontage of 
60 ft. to that street, and a depth of 150 ft. 
along the new street which runs at right angles 
to Bridge Street. The foundations of the 
structure will be composed of concrete laid on 
a grillage of timber, supported by piles driven to 
a depth of 30 ft., and theclearing of the founda- 
tions has already commenced. The super- 
structure will be built of Ruabon red brick, 
with cut stone dressings, the piers, frieze, and 
entablature, as well as the principal cornices, 
being executed in cut stone. The Architect 
for the building is Mr. Robert Cochrane, 
BERL Baa 


THE restoration and renovation of Boulge 
Church, near Norwich, was commenced early 
in May of the present year, and practically the 
total cost of the work, which amounts to 
between £500 and 600, has been found by 
Mr. and Mrs. Holmes White, of Boulge Hall, at 
whose suggestion the little building was repaired 
and decorated. The edifice is ancient, and the 
formation of the west window and another in 
the east end of the Church is evidence of the 
fact that the building existed in the early part 
of the thirteenth century, At a former restora- 
tion of the building, in 1857, some ancient 
floor tiles, dating back to the fourteenth 
century, were discovered, and the existence 
of these tiles, which are preserved and 
placed in a recess, at the east of the 
Church, also points to the antiquity of 
the Church. Of the alterations inside the 
structure, the choir stalls and seats have been 
re-arranged, while the heating of the building 
will, in future, be more effectual, hot water 
pipes having been substituted by 
Porritt, of Bolton Green, Lancashire, for the 
old stove that originally existed. The Tower 
has been utilised as a Baptistry, and the Font, © 
which consists of black unpolished rough 
marble, has been moved into the recess. The 
position of the Pulpit, Reading Desk, and 
Lectern has been changed, while fresh hangings, 
cushions, adorn the Chancel. On 
occasion of the last restoration of the Church — 
in 1857, the South Aisle was added, and, strange 


to relate, the then Rector died, as in the 


present case, on the day of the re-opening of 
the Church. The entire work has been under 
the superintendence of Mr. S. Gambier Parry, © 
Architect, of Westminster, London, Mr. Bilby, 
of Melton, being the contractor. The carving 
of the Stalls and the corner-posts in the east 
end was executed by Messrs. Earp, of Lambeth, 


while the drapery was supplied by Messrs. — 


Jones and Willis, of London. 5 


Messrs. — 


these 
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AMSTERDAM has just opened its new Muni- 
cipal Picture Gallery. The building is a very 
fine one, and the collection of modern masters 
is already an important one. The catalogue 
“contains 617 items. The place of honour is 
given to Emile Breton’s ‘ Noél,’’ and in the 
Same room are pictures by Israels, Mesdag, 
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sketched, thus meeting the views of some 
greatly interested inthe scheme. The new line 
of route on leaving Wasdale Head Hotel follows 
the right bank of Mosedale Berk to the head of 
Mosedale. It then turns and comes down the 
valley on the left bank of the stream and passes 
along the face of the Great Gable to thesummit 


CORBEL IN NAVE AISLE OF CATHEDRAL, ROUEN: SKETCHED BY FRANCIS HOGPER. 


Menhuys, and Theresa Schwartze. Inthe other 
rooms are to be found all the best known names 
of the modern Dutch and Flemish Schools. 
The Rejks Museum is getting overcrowded, big 
as it is, and the new Gallery, which isa private 
gift, will be appreciated for its utility as a 
- reservoir for the overflow in a capital so largely 
a centre of pictures as Amsterdam. 


_ Two interesting old Manor Houses, known as 
Wild Court and Wayford, are to be found on 
Lord Bridport’s vast estates in Somerset, which 
are about to be brought to the hammer in 
Taunton—not London, as reported. The in- 
_ terior of Wild Court, which stands on the banks 
of the Axe, near Hawkchurch, is most interest- 
ing, most of the rooms being panelled in 
wainscot oak, while the arms of the Wyndham, 
Moore, and Bampfield families are carved in 
several places. The Manor House at Wayford 
dates from the 17th century. It contains some 
fine moulded plaster and carved stone work, 
and was built by a member of the Daubenay 
family, whose coat of arms is displayed over 
the entrance porch. 


A CARLISLE correspondent writes :—Mr. Bell, 
the county surveyor of Cumberland, has made 
a fresh survey of the western portion of the 
proposed coach road from Borrowdale to Was- 
dale over the Styhead Pass, and has altered 
the line of route from that which was originally 


of Styhead. The gradient for the first 750 


| yards of the ascent is I in 12, and for the 


remainder 1 in 20, The length of the road is 4 
miles and 1,402 yards, as compared with 2 miles 
and 133 yards, the length of the present steep 
footpath from Wasdale Head Hotel to the top 
of Styhead. The distance is longer than the 
road first sketched, but the difficulties of con- 
struction will be less, and the county surveyor 
is still confident that the scheme could be car- 
ried out for £10,000. The interest in the pro- 
posal is growing, notwithstanding the objections 
which have been urged against it. The number 
of tourists to the particular district is greatly 
on the increase. 


Tue Hand-Turning Exhibition to be seen at 
the Mansion House, under the auspices of the 
Turners’ Company, eclipses its predecessors in 
several important particulars. ‘This enterprise 
is largely responsible for the revival of Turnery 
as an intelligent Art during the last quarter of 
acentury. At the beginning of that period the 
promoters of the Exhibition were successful in 
bringing together for inspection nothing more 
than a rolling-pin and a fishing-rod, and even 
after several years the artistic imagination of 
the Hoxton and Bethnal Green artificers did 
not attain a higher level than a tray of wood- 
turned egg-cups. Nowadays, however, it is 
possible to find in this Exhibition examples of 
work equal in conception of design and in 


sureness of finish to the best productions of the 
Middle Ages. Much attention continues to be 
given to the turning of celluloid and ebonite. 


THE death is announced of Mr. John Henry 
Cole, in his 68th year. He was a prominent 
member of the Royal Cambrian Academy of 
Art, and his work had figured in the Manchester 
Autumn Exhibitions for many years. The first 
pictures he sent to Manchester were shown in 
the year 1864, and were entitled ‘‘ On the Welsh 
Hills, Capel Curig,” and ‘‘A Welsh Home- 
stead.’’ He then resided at Bettws-y-Coed, but 
a few years after removed to Church House, 
Llanbedr, Conway, where he lived for about 
twenty-seven years. In addition to exhibiting 
at the Manchester and, of course, the Plas 
Mawr Exhibitions, Mr. Cole was an esteemed 
exhibitor at the Liverpool Corporation Gallery 
and at several London Galleries, where between 
1869 and 1892 he showed seventeen pictures, 
six of them at the Royal Academy. 


Dairy ARCHITECTURE should have been an 
important competition at the London Dairy 
Show, but although the result was somewhat of 
a fiasco, the matter is important, and ought to 
be brought to a better issue. Sir James Blyth 
offered, about three months ago, to give £300 
as prizes for the best plans and models for 
efficient, good, and cheaply constructed Dairies. 
He did this because he believed that one of the 
reasons why dairy farming did not extend as it 
ought to do was because of lack of proper build- 
ings for the purpose and the great expense of 
providing them. In this there is no doubt Sir 
James is right. We have only to consider the 
fact that the first work in the improvement of 
his large Cheshire estates by the late Lord 
Tollemache was the provision of proper Dairies, 
and no one can doubt but that these were the 
foundation of all his improvements. Sir 
James’s handsome prizes were added to the 
already prepared prize list of the Dairy Show, 
but the result was disappointing, the competi- 
tions throughout being miserably poor, and of 
the £300 offered no less than {220 was 
unawarded, owing to lack of merit. The chief 
blame for this must be attributed to the fact 
that the whole thing was done in too much of a 
hurry, and was not sufficiently known. At 
least nine months’ or a year’s notice ought to be 
given of such an important competition, and 
the greatest care ought to have been taken to 
bring the class for Portable Dairies under the 
notice of such bodies as the Canadian lumber- 
men—the builders of the best and cheapest 
Portable Houses in the World—as well as those 
of Norway and Sweden. It is therefore to be 
hoped that the competition will be repeated. 


THE authorities of Charing Cross Hospital 
are the owners of the Theatre known as 
“Toole’s.”” The lease of the Theatre has just 
terminated, and the County Council has insisted 
upon the carrying out of sundry alterations in 
order to adapt the building to modern require- 
ments, The Hospital authorities have applied 
for leave to delay the execution of the work for 
twelve months. But the County Council is 
inexorable, and has demanded that the necessary 
alterations shall be proceeded with forthwith. 
Either, therefore, this demand must be complied 
with or the Theatre will have to remain closed. 


Rome is really an inexhaustible mine of 
antiquity. Almost every day new discoveries 
are announced, while almost any spot repays 
excavation. Lately, in Via della Sette Sale, 
near the Colosseum, and next to the ruins of 
the Baths of Titus, while digging was being 
carried on at some foundations, there came to 
light, at the depth of 26 feet, an entire Roman 
house with black and white mosaic floors, and 
with some remains of the subdued polychrome 
decoration for which the house of Livia on the 
Palatine is celebrated.. The walls are frescoed 
with garlands of flowers, with cocks in the 
centre. It seems to be the remains of the 
residence of the Przfectus urbis, the situation 
of which corresponds to the locality in which 
the ruins have been discovered. Almost at the 
same time in the vicinity of the Piazza delle 
Carrette, near the Roman Forum, there have 
been unearthed, 16 feet deep, some private 
baths of considerable extent, with passages 
paved with large pieces of basalt, similar to 
those of the antique Via Sacra. 
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Tue Memorial erected to commemorate 
Major Wilson’s gallantry near the Shangani 
River in South Africa in 1893, stands at the 
side of the public highway opposite the main 
entrance to Gordon Castle, Fochabers, and 
has been built partly of Peterhead and partly of 
Aberdeen granite. It is about 17 ft. high. A 
couple of steps. all round lead up to the main 
column, the moulded base being of finely-axed 
granite. On a polished panel there is the fol- 
lowing inscription: ‘‘ Erected by natives of 
Fochabers and others to commemorate the 
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Paris may ere long have a counterpart of the 
Imperial Institute situated in its midst. 
Struck apparently with the utility of having 
such an Institution connected with the French 
colonies established in France, a number of 
French firms having business relations with 
the colonies of the Republic, as well as with 
out-lying portions of the British Empire, have 
started the idea of a French Colonial 
Institute. As a preliminary step they have 
sent over to London a representative to make 
enquiries in regard to the organisation and 
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historic stand made against the forces of the 
King of Matabeleland by Major Allan Wilson, 
of this town, who, with a small band of gallant 
comrades, fell bravely fighting against over- 
whelming odds near the Shangani River, in 
South Africa, on 4th December, 1893.’’ Above 
this stand six pillars of polished Peterhead 
granite, with bases of Aberdeen granite and 
caps of the same. This is surmounted with a 
Gothic top of Aberdeen granite. Between these 
pillars there is a tiny column, partly of Peter- 
head and partly of Aberdeen granite, with 
three holes titted with iron drinking cups. The 
’ design was by Mr. Culter, and the work has 
been executed by Mr. Whitehead, of Aberdeen. 


CIVILISING influences of brick were for many 
years confined to the Mansion of the great and 
to public buildings. The use of brick for 
humbler dwellings, for the dwelling-houses of 
ordinary folk, did not become at all general 
until the seventeenth century was well advanced. 
But although the scope of their practice was 
thus somewhat limited, the arts of brick-building 
and of brick-making had been carried to great 
perfection by the time of Henry VIII. Noble 
Specimens of the work of this period and a little 
earlier may be seen in parts of Eton College 
and Hampton Court, and in Queen’s and St. 
John’s Colleges, and at Clare Hall at Cam- 
bridge. These old bricks were made of various 
colours and ornamental shapes, and were often 
finely glazed. The builders of that age under- 
stood how to make ornamented bricks serve all 
the purposes of stone around doors and win- 
dows, as may be seen by various edifices of 
Henry VIII.’s time still extant. 


administration of the South Kensington estab- 
lishments. Of course the project, if it is ever 
realised, will be on a much smaller scale than 
that which is the outcome of the movement for 
a Memorial of Queen Victoria's jubilee. 


PROFESSOR BALDWIN Brown, in explaining 
the design of his course of lectures to the Fine 
Art students of the Edinburgh University 
Classes, said it must be remembered that a 
purely literary or historical treatment of the 
Arts was as unsatisfactory on the one side as 
was on the other that purely technical treat- 
ment favoured in the present day by certain 
critics. A mere knowledge of the technicalities 
of Architecture and Sculpture would not explain 
the Medizval Church or the Greek Statue ; but, 
nevertheless, the particular forms in which 
beauty was realised in the various works of 
human hands depended very largely upon the 
character of different materials and technical 
processes, and these must be understood before 
works of Art could be intelligently appreciated. 
The student of Art must, therefore, not confine 
himself to books and to the criticism of com- 
pleted works, but must take his stand in thought 
beside the masses of raw material—the stone, 
the timber, the clay, the metal—used by the 
constructor and decorator, and beside the 
craftsman while he sawed, or hammered or 
moulded, so that he might watch how material 
and process influenced the resulting artistic 
forms, and might realise that these were no 
result of arbitrary choice, but the outcome of 
an organic process of development. By this 
double method of study he would arrive at the 
truth of the work of Art, which must be 


regarded as at once answering to religious, 
social or personal needs and ideas, and embody- 
ing in outward form the particular taste in 
matters of beauty characterising each epoch of 
human history. 


At the opening of the Newlyn Art Gallery 
and the Opie Memorial, which Mr. Passmore 
Edwards has built at Newlyn, near Penzance, 
Mr. Leonard Courtney said Cornwall could not 
claim to have produced many great artists. It 
was true Turner delighted to portray the 
scenery of Land’s End and had painted St. 
Michael’s Mount, and Opie, who was a Cornish- 
man, was an Academician of great power, and 
those who had seen the many portraits by Opie 
in that neighbourhood knew he was a 
master of portrait painting. But strangers had 
come to Newlyn, and had formed a regular 
colony of artists known as the Newlyn School. 
It had already its traditions and maxims, but 
there was a certain fluency about their methods, 
and what was practised yesterday was aban- 
doned to-day and renewed to-morrow. He was 
not certain that the Newlyn School would go 
on changing, but it did not matter if people de- 
rided to-day what was proposed yesterday, 
because that was only the law of progress, 
growth, and development. The term School 
was generally associated with natives of the 
place among whom a talent had been developed, 
and who were encouraging one another to pro- 
duce something characteristic of the place. 
Thus the Dutch, Tuscan, and Bolognese 
Schools were composed of natives, with the ex- 
ception of a few who were attracted by the 
fame and glory of the Schools. The Newlyn 
Colony was composed entirely of strangers, but 
he was glad to know that they were training 
some of the native people to paint, and he 
hoped before the Colony was entirely changed 
they would have many native Cornish artists 
among them, and that there would then be no 
suggestion of the Newlyn School being a colony 
of foreigners. 


Tue building trade in Johannesburg, writes 
a correspondent, is flourishing, and good men, 
more especially bricklayers, carpenters, plas- 
terers, and wall-masons, are in great demand. 
There are a great number of men here, of 
course, but many of them are anything but 
first-rate tradesmen; indeed, some of them are 


suspected of never having learned any trade at - 


all. Under such conditions the master builders 
feel justified in inviting out really first-class 
men, for the trade is booming, and work can 
be guaranteed for twelve months, and will prob- 
ably last for five years,at anyrate. The wages 
paid at present are 2s. 6d. per hour, or £6 per 
week. Thus, for single men especially, Johannes- 
burg is the best place in the World, and even 
to married men it is much better than at home. 
One can be boarded here for 20s. to 25s. weekly, 
and rooms can be had for 25s. per month; thus 
every moderate living man can lay by a hand- 
some sum of money every month. Up toamile 
and half from the centre of the town, tradesmen 
are paid 2s. od. per hour; and, for overtime, 
time and half and time and quarter, at respec- 
tive hours. Tradesmen work but forty-eight 
hours per week, and, as work is rarely sus- 
pended owing to stress of weather, full wages are 
almost a certainty all the year round. 


In Lendon, the streets and houses described 
by Dickens in his novels are, one by one, 
gradually disappearing. It seems that No. 18, 
Took’s Court, near Cursitor Street, Chancery 
Lane, is destined to go soon, as it is in a very 
dilapidated condition. This particular house 
has been identified as the dwelling of Mr. 
Snagsby, the law stationer and writer in ‘‘ Bleak 
House.”’ It was in the parlour of No. 18, 
Took’s Court, that the Rev. Mr. Chadband 
was wont to take tea with the devout Mrs. 
Snagsby, and to talk unctuously about a 
“soaring, human boy.’’ Close to Mr. Snagsby’s 
residence was the ‘‘ Sponging House,” kept by 
one whom Dickens has called Coavins, but 
whose real name appears to have been Sloman; 
but this Debtor’s Prison is now covered by 
the Imperial Club. The ‘“ Sol’s Arms” is in 
its turn doomed; and this relic of Dickens’s 
‘Bleak House”’ can only be seen for a few days 
longer. Chancery Lane, however, though a 
good deal altered since Dickens first knew 
it, still remains. “45 
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Tue Meissonier Monument, which has been 
executed by M. Mercié was unveiled at Paris on 
Friday last. It stands in the gardens of the 
Louvre, facing Raffet’s Memorial. The great 
French Artist is represented as sitting in an 
armchair, his head resting on his right hand, 
while his left, which lies on the arm of the 
chair, holds a palette. He is draped in the 
dressing-gown which was his favourite working 
garb; and his attitude is one of deep thought. 
On the pedestal are represented some of the 
objects which he used in his pictures. 


AmonG the Estates which will be offered for 
sale next month is that of Kilmuir. It is seldom 
that property so famous comes into the market. 
It includes the northern part of the Island of 
Skye, and several small Islands full of memories 
and legends that have gathered around the 
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names of Flora Macdonald and Bonnie Prince 
Charlie. The famous Quiraing, or ‘' Recess of 
the men of Fingal,’ a hollow. on a mountain 
top, supposed to be an ancient crater; the Kilt 
Rock, that is always pointed out to tourists ; 
and the Bay of Staffin, with its beautiful 
basaltic colonnades, are included in its extent. 


THE arrangements for the forthcoming Fine 
Art Exhibition in Dundee are in an advanced 
state, and an exceptionally large number of 
works have been forwarded by local painters as 
well as from others inall parts of Great Britain, 
while there will be several works of foreign 
artists. Many of the works are of great size, 
and most of the leading Academicans both in 
England and Scotland have contributed. The 
Exhibition includes a large number of paintings 
from the Royal Scottish Water Colour Society. 
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THE Council of the Institute of Civil Engi- 
neers is hoping that Sir Samuel Baker, its 
President, will be able to deliver his inaugural 
address, on the occasion of the opening of the 
winter, session in its handsome new building. 
As this opening is fixed for the r2tk November, 
it looks to be hardly possible, from the present 
condition of the interior, that this can be done. 
Work is, however, being urged on day and 
night, and though the new Institute must be 
far from complete on the 12th, there is good 
ground for the expectation that it will be suffi- 
ciently advanced to receive the company for 
the day. 


In Berlin, the Emperor Frederick Memorial 
Church has been recently consecrated, and the 
Monument to the Empress Augusta was un- 
veiled at the same time. The Monument - 
stands on the Opera Square, close to the modest 
residence of the late Emperor William, The 
sculptor has laid the greatest stress upon the 
historical truth of his work. For this reason 
the Throne chair was copied for the Monument, 
and so also was that ivory-tinted satin dress 
which was a favourite with the Empress. The 
Monument is dignified, though not imposing. 
The Empress is seated on her Throne chair. 
On her head she wears a diadem, from which a 
long veil flows over her shoulders, her right 
hand holding it together across her breast. Her 
left hand grasps an unrolled document. The 
mantle, hanging down from the back of the 
chair, makes an effective background for the 
folds of the satin robe. The pedestal, which 
stands on three steps of granite, is of red 
Untersberg marble. The inscription, in gold 
letters, under an imperial crown with laurels, 
is as follows :—‘'To the Empress Augusta, in 
love and veneration. — The grateful German 
people.” On the long sides of the pedestal 
there are relievos on Carrara marble represent- 
ing the good deeds of the Empress. One is de- 
dicated to her care of the wounded on the 
battlefield. Weapons are scattered about, and 
a hospital assistant kneels supporting a mor- 
tally wounded soldier. A Sister of Charity 
kneels by the side of the insensible man, and 
binds his wounds. The other is emblematic of 
the motherly love which created a new home 
for desolate orphans. A female figure, with an 
expression of pity on her face, forms the centre. 
In her arms she holds a little laughing child. 
Before her stand and kneel two young girls, at 
whom she looks lovingly, and to whom she 
speaks comforting words. A third young girl 
sits on her right, sketching from nature, the _ 
subject of her sketch being the Charlottenburg 
Castle, which peeps out above the trees. 


“THe Reliquary and Illustrated Archzo- 
logist,” edited by J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A., and 
published by Bemrose and Sons, London and 
Derby, is a magazine the antiquary delights in. 
The contents this month consist of a paper 
written on the ‘‘ Church of Santa Maria dei Mira- 
cole,”’ Venice, by Harold Hughes, A.R.I.B.A. 
‘“Some Hebridean Antiquities,” by David 
MacRitchie, F.S.A. (Scot), is an interesting 
account of some of the relics of Pagan times, 
and is accompanied by photographic reproduc- 
tions of many curious remains. The chapter 
on ‘‘ The Old Stone Crosses of Somersetshire,”’ 
which the archzeologist will read with pleasure, 
carries the mind back to the stirring times of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and even 
earlier. 


Tue great Millbank Prison site on the 
Thames Embankment is being gradually mapped 
out for more or less public buildings, and is not 
as fortunate as the minor Millbank site, the 
Female Prison, at the back of Victoria Street. 
This block (about eight acres) was bought by 
the Jesuits for £100,000 cash down, subject to 
the condition that a public street—Abrosden 
Road—was to be cut through the centre at the 
public expense. The buyers made a good 
bargain. Within a few months they got 
£15,000 for the stone, concrete, etc., on the 
property, and sold one-half the land for the sum 
they gave for the whole. 


THE excavations on the site of the Nave at 
Dore Abbey, of which we gave details in our 
last issue, have been conducted under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. Roland Paul, Archi- 
tect, of 3, Arundel Street, Strand. 
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STROLLING SKETCHES. 
No. 5. 


RUTHLESS ‘‘ RESTORATION" IN ROUEN. 


ai ILE Manchester—of France. Who 
«= first struck that unhappy parallel 
—sounding the bell of commerce 
and the doom of a sacred city 
in a phrase? One has one’s 
Manchesters—to get out of them. 
One used to have one’s Rouens to linger in them. 
It is different now; the tall chimneys belch forth 
there, as here, and only the delightful smile of 
northern France can save Rouen from the thun- 
derous pall and the sodden sadness of our own 
northern manufacturing centre. Nothing can 
quite justify the comparison ; the very soul of 
Rouen revolts thereat; Rouen with the ruin of 
her antiquity still around her—blown garments 
in a gale; Rouen with a Cathedral like a grey- 
~ haired dowager of fine laces; Rouen with her 
spires of St. Ouen rivalling sailing birds in 
silent air. 

There is another danger, the danger of that 
finnicking over-fretfulness in restoration in which 
over-ambitious and relentless modern Architects 
dabble. Sacré ! we do not want all our beautiful 
West Fronts as machine made as cheap lace cur- 
tains from Nottingham, with the rigidity of cho- 
colate box decoration, with the eternally lost soul 
of a rejuvenated Faust. We sell our souls, Archi- 
tecturally, too often to the Devil. He may not 


Cathedral cities ; 
sticking on a new 
nose, or an im- 
pertinence here ; 
putting a ghastly 


' modern smile into 
| old eyes 


there, 
until a feverishly 
restored French 
Cathedral looks as 
soldasany hag you 
may see in the 
Quartier Latin at 


| one in the morning. 


Mr. William 
Morris — no man 
has more truly in- 
terpreted the word 
Restoration, defi- 
ning it so often as 
all that is tender 
and careful and 
considerate, as all 
that will make an 


' old stone do, like 
| an old tooth, be- 
| cause it is sound 


—not recommenda- 
ing those Complete 


| New Sets, price, 


say, £20,000, that 
grin at you after 


| the manner of the 


bull- 


well-known 


dog suggesting dry soap. 
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DOOR-HEAD IN THE “SALLE,” PALAIS DE JUSTICE: SKETCHED 


Neither can this 


writer indulge in the soft soap of universal 


THE WEST FRONT OF ROUEN CATHEDRAL. 


acclaim at every 
Tower that has new 
stones bulging out of 
its antiquity like cur- 
rants from a Christ- 
mas pudding. Mr. 
Morris has been rais- 
ing in his gentle yet 
authoritative voice, 
the ‘‘note of warn- 
ing’’ that has almost 
become as necessary, 
as accustomed, and 
unnoticed as if it were 
early matins in some 
English Cathedral at- 
tended by an old lady 
in black who never 
had a sin of her own 
to regret, and by a 
cleric who never had 
anything to say. Mr. 
Morris, dignified and 
scholarly, _ protests, 
and rightly protests, 
—if a perfidious 
Albion may—against 
the thorough reno- 
vation and restoration 
of Rouen Cathedral ; 
and this protest is 
gathered to its fathers 
—the protests of 
nineteen hundred cen- 
turies and of Lyell’s 
ten thousand years. 
In a World of. pro- 


testation protests 
should be _ selected, 
the sheep from the 
goats; but, as you 


well know, the sheep 
go to the slaughter- 
house and the goats 
do evil deeds. It looks 
as if an evil deed 
were to be _ perpe- 
trated in Rouen. 

So this frosted front, 
withits exquisite greys 
and silvers, its gener- 
ous spending of itself 
as if in monastic hos- 
pitality it would invite 


‘ 


| the Saints. 


BY FRANCIS HOOPER. 


you to the feast ; its extraordinary variety of 
spread, all the flamboyance and grace of Cardi- ~ 
nal Georges d’Amboise ; the arched Romanesque 
outlines, and the serenity — severity — of its 
plainer Gothic are to be re-done in Caen stone, 
no doubt, with an accuracy of line and an inat- 
tention to detail that might well have stirred 
Louis XII. in his tomb had he been a worse 
man. Not all the short score of Louis’ are with 
Let me quote Mr. Morris for a 
moment—and even France.might admit his 
right, seeing how Welsh he is in thought and 
descent and feeling, a true imaginative Celt; 
seeing, too, that the first Bishop of Rouen was 
a native of Wales—‘‘ It would be impossible to 
over-estimate the interest of this most beautiful 
monument of Art, which, taking it altogether, is 
second to none in the two great Architectural 
countries, France and England, and though 
visitors to the ancient Norman capital are most 
often captivated by the extraordinary elegance 
of St. Ouen, and in consequence somewhat 
neglect the Cathedral, the latter has both more 
interest and more special beauty than the 
former. As to work to be done, of course it is 
possible that structural repairs are necessary ; 
nay, on some scale or other they are sure to be, 
for in these huge buildings unceasing watchful- 
ness and unintermittent small repairs are the 
price which must be paid in order to avoid 
the two irreparable disasters of ruin or 
restoration. I fear, however, that this struc- 
tural repair, which, when done, would scarcely 
be visible, is not what is contemplated, but that 
when the restoration is completed we shall find 
a great deal, perhaps the greater part of the 
detail, re-done into a mere modern imitation of 
the ancient work.’’ You fearso too. France has 
suffered terribly from this scourge, and her 
Architects have dressed old buildings to look as 
grotesque as broken dolls in new outfits. Such 
has been the fate—in Rouen itself—of the Palais 
de Justice. Not even Mr. Hooper's delicate 
and friable sketch of the facade can deceive 
your eye. Ango and Leroux, past masters of 
florid Late Gothicas they were, are half obliter- 
ated in contemptibly brand new ‘‘finish!”’ >At 
thought of such treatment for the Cathedral 
one would, if one could, call down fire from the 
heavens. 

The Art of Realism is rapidly being driven 
from Rouen; not much longer can such men as 
Lapostolet paint those quarrelsome roofs and 
swart wharves; those extraordinary effects of 
sunset and Seine, with the tall quaint 
houses, black and brown and olive and grey, 


- who does not know how to travel. 
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and amber in the evening light. Pageant and 
banner dance by no more; Rouen linens are 
the decoration— Manchester calicoes ?—diffi- 
cult to distinguish if you are not in the trade. 


BASE OF A BRONZE LAMP IN THE “ SALLE.” 


Yet let us recollect—for in the main it is that 
—those old streets that ran down to the river 
like contributory rivulets, sending the white 
caps and the blue blouses to the wharves. 
Angles and self-congratulatory doors, and 
something worth looking at in the narrowest 
house-front—give the Architect for Diana 
of Poitiers’ twelve by sixty (in feet) and 
what could he not do? Who now can do it? 
A curved. lintel, commoner than honest 
brick in English dwelling ; a sculptured frieze, a 
moulded cornice, a dormer window—they 
ranged by, stout together, like soldiers brave 
enough to dispense with powder, only a short 
time ago. There are still a few friends left, 
but each time you miss the one more, or the 
two more; and bye-and bye, in these things of 
domestic every-day beauty, Rouen will bea 
city of the dead. 

That friend of yours who is old-fashioned 
enough to call for cider, offspring of the Norman 
Pippin, what time you sip your claret in the 
Hotel Lisieux, dear to you for its odd reminder 
of Mount Parnassus (which you tried to 
climb in younger days)—what can he not 
remember? even before your time, and you go 
back fifteen years. Round about Notre Dame 
and St. Maclou the streets were still so narrow 


-you could shake hands from upper windows or 


run a rapier through your adversary. Here 
and there, between leaning, rotting buildings of 
earth and plaster, was, perhaps, wn pension de 
famille, with carvings and mouldings, and 
bas-reliefs and armorial bearings between the 
tall narrow windows. The window panes 
were—ah, the dear medizvalism of it all !— 
still of the old green glass, thick and bulgy, 
tinting the square of blind or curtain. There 
was a grand outside wooden staircase in the 
street through which the Eau de Robes ran, 
crossed every now and again by little wooden 
Bridges; the steep-pitched roofs had their 
galleried fronts of wood; the ‘face”’ of 
Diana's house had not been torn from its body 
and did not embellish a modern house in the 
little garden square. You stood, every time, 
to look at the medallions of Henry II. of 
France, and his fair friend, on the third story; 
there were few English, in those days, in the 
grey Courtyard of the Maison Bourgthéroude ; 
you sat there with your tankard till the stars 
twinkled, and you could really see the meeting 
of Francis I. and Henry VIII. on the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold. The next morning merely 
revealed to you defaced and blackened bas- 
reliefs in marble of that famous history. 

Let our friend call for cider, there are still 
some sweets in life. You may have walked in 
upon Rouen, leaving the swift rail to the man 
Have you 
followed the sinuous Seine from Caudebec ard 
Duclair, and leaving the road to its own beauty 
at St. Martin, struck deep into the Forest of 
Roumare, arriving at the Chateau of Canteleu 
for sunset, the view, and for your first glimpse 
of Rouen? No other way is as moonlight unto 
the sunlight of that way, the superb sweep of 

jew, crested* ridge upon ridge, the shining 
meine snake below, deeply abrupt—a whole 
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epitome of Gothic Architecture grand and grey, 
suddenly before your eyes in Notre Dame, and 
St. Maclou, and St. Ouen. East and north, 
and west, are hills that at once guard and 
command Rouen; the city slopes upward 
buttressed by Churches; the Cathedral com- 
mands you by its bulk, St. Ouen by its 
symmetry and single-mindedness, St. Maclou 
by its divergence, by its new spire also, (68), 
monument and work of Violet-le-Duc. Beyond 
the quays and the houses the river winds; along 
its banks are little villages of red roofs and 
grey walls. 

No wonder as you descend later by the wind- 
ing road and muse at last on the Pont Corneille, 
you comprehend Ruskin’s lament over that one 
lingering sombre wharf he was in time to see 
destroyed ; and watch, with Turner, those sun- 
sets we call ‘‘ impossible,’’ because we are for- 
getting they were poems. In ‘ Lectures on 
Art,’’ if 1am not mistaken, some such passage 
as this occurs: ‘‘ You cannot have a landscape 
by Turner without a country for him to paint.”’ 
How he gloried in Rouen—its environment— 
the country, in sooth, even yet, for any one to 
paint—given the painter. 

And in moonlight—as I saw it for the first 
friendship—you may stand at gaze before 
that West Front for whose fate Mr. Morris is 
alarmed ; the Front that has taxed the pens of 
many nations and still Jeft much unsaid; the 
Front you are able to illustrate in time. Let 
us quote our Fergusson: ‘‘ This remarkable 
building possesses parts belonging to all ages, 
and exhibits most 
of the beauties, as 
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many—above that grand ‘' wheel,” sombre and 
glorious from within, in deep stains of blue and 


crimson. Nowhere in Europe are rose and 
wheel windows to equal these you may 
find for the asking in Normandy, and 


Our Mother of Rouen may maintain—if the 
Restorer will not discover that she wears the 
garment of Age—her proud head. To do 
aught but stay Time’s hand on this Front would 
be sacrilege; let his blood be upon his own 
head! You will climb the Centre Tower ina 
fit of enthusiasm, and your enthusiasm (after 
hard labour) will be rewarded, as true enthu- 
siasm always is, and the iron Spire also, ending 
you—is it quite five hundred feet above the 
ground ? You quarrel with the Art of Alavoine’s 
marvellous effort ; as an Architect you regret 
the irreparable loss of the original stone Spire 
destroyed by lightning some seventy years ago; 
you think of Cologne also; but the writer for- 
gives much for that quaint far-away sight of a 
toy town, grey upon green, cut by a silver 
thread. \ 

It is not our purpose here and now to do 
more than arouse what activity English Archi- 
tects may, peradventure, possess, for the preser- 
vation instead of the vestovation of this inherit- 
ance of Earth, the Cathedrals of England and 
France. If the danger of Rouen be the signal 
for our own reserve and reticence in these 
matters it will be well for our Cathedrals and 
for our good Architectural repute with those 
future generations that may comprehend these 
responsibilities in stone better than ourselves. 


also most of the 
defects, of each 
style followed. eo . Zz 
Erected with such oe be 
a total disregard : 2S 

to all rules, yet so 
splendid and pic- 
turesque, we are 
almost driven to 
the wild luxuriance 
of nature to find 


anything with 
which we can 
compare it. The 


whole of the West 
Facade, in spite of 
the ruin of some of 
its most important 
features, and the 
intrusion of much 
modern vulgarity, 
may be called a 
romance in stone, 
expressed by a 
profusion of the 
most playful fan- 
cies.”’ sEhaten ts 
Fergusson’s way, 
fairly accurate, al- 
together lacking in 
colour, not giving 
you any sense of 
sight in a phrase 
The writer would 
suggest Notve Dame, 
the mother’ of 
many off-spring— 
some recalcitrant ! 
a et Olver anit 
mother, not too 
severe for the salt 
of humour—as in- 
dicative of the 
West Front. of 
Rouen Cathedral. 
Dating to the first 
half of the sixteenth 
century, the West 
Portal has suffered 


some  brutalities, 
but surely itis the 
most exquisite 


piece of pure flam- 
boyance existing. 
Ere you scan the 
top of the arch 
your eye has struck 
four strings _of 
niches, two figures to each, and three interme- 
diate rows of marvellously elaborate niches, six 
principal canopies to each outer pair, 176 sub- 
ordinate niches alone, yet not a cusp or finial too 


THE FACADE OF ST. OUEN, ROUEN, 


| But you will linger long, whenever your sketch- 
| book or your soul takes you to Rouen, in a 
Cathedral that sings to you as much of England 
as of France, of Richard, Lion-Hearted, whose 
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heart is in this Choir, of ‘‘ Henricus Junior,” of 
‘John Duke of Bedford,” Regent under Henry 
IV., and of all the warrior-race that came and 
went from William’s Landing in England to 
brilliant Henry’s Agincourt and re-occupation 
of Rouen, 

From Church to Church you wander. At the 
end of the last century there were thirty-seven 
Parish Churches and thirty Convents—now 
fifteen are used for worship, the rest ware- 
houses and what not. But St. Ouen is a Prince 
of the Royal House; purer than Notre Dame— 
how harmonious and single-minded is for you 
to see—one of the few great Churches honestly 
completed, and has an odd Central Tower, 
suggestive of a Ducal Crown that Fergusson 
approved of, but there is more to be said 
against; again, a magnificent facade, a rose 
window, and surely the most graceful pair of 
spired Towers—like birds in air—it is possible 
to conceive. Odd, too, is the Portail des Mar- 
mousets, figures of animals on the door heading 
on the south side. Within, the immense 
Clerestory, the unencumbered vastness without 
baldness, the absence of any intercepting or 
bastard screen; the superb flow of line; the 
softness of the lighting (good, but not the best 
of glass) and the utter elegance, the almost chic 
look of the whole compel homage for the 
daintiest thing and withal the most perfect of 
its kind in Europe. Look into the water of the 
Font there—a strange sense of Narcissus— 
you see the interior mirrored, line upon line, 
precept upon precept, purity beyond Archi- 
tectural compare. 


‘‘THE DOSSERS’ PALACE.” 


ACCOMMODATION FOR 700. 


ORD ROWTON and his associates have 
followed up their successful experiments 
in sentimental lodging-house buildings at 

Vauxhall by an even more ambitious effort on 
the northern side of London. The ‘‘ Dossers’ 
Palace’ at Clerkenwell, inthe Fleet Valley, not 
far from King’s Cross, will be opened about 
Christmas, and will accommodate nightly nearly 
zoo male lodgers. Outside, the Palace is 
suggestive of a big French chateau at Tours or 
Orleans, and it only wants a moat and a draw- 
bridge to make the resemblance perfect. 
Inside, the arrangements have been governed 
more by the law of convenience than the taste 
for Architectural effect, and the rooms provided 
for eating, drinking, reading and smoking would 
would not disgrace a first-class hotel. The 
sleeping quarters are called ‘‘cubicles”’ not 
rooms, and as a matter of fact they are 
cupboards, sufficiently large to contain a bed, a 
chair and table, and a box or two. Each 
‘‘cubicle’’ is provided with a window, neces- 
sarily narrow, which gives the exterior a rather 
prison-like appearance, but there is plenty of 
light and air inside which comes from inner 
courtyardsand shafts. The ‘‘ cubicles” will let 
at sixpence a night; the baths in the basement 
will be at the service of the lodgers for one 
penny ; there will be a tailor’s shop, a barber’s 
shop and a laundry on the premises, and the 
water supply is ample on every floor. Lodgers 
can cook their own food, or can have it cooked 
for them, and though certain rules will have to 
be observed, there will be an absence of that 
‘'dragooning’’ which made the _ earliest 
‘‘ modellodging-houses”’ practically unbearable. 
‘“‘ Dosser’s Palace,’ when opened, will endeavour 
to attract the class for whom it was built, and 
not people who can afford to pay for better 
quarters. 


THE Canal between the Baltic and the Black 
Sea, which Russia proposes to make, will be 
about 900 miles long, and connect Beresina 
with Duna. Its breadth will be over 200 ft. 
and its depth over rooft. The soil it traverses 
will be clay, and bricks for the works will thus 
be obtainable on the spot. It is estimated to 
cost £20,000,000, and to be finished in five 
years. 

DurinGa the past few months workmen have 
been repairing the breaches in the sea pave- 
ments on the road from Larne to Carnlough 
caused by the disastrous storm of December, 
1894. Mr. J. H. Brett (County Surveyor), Mr. 
James M'‘Neill (Barony Surveyor), and Mr. John 
Dale are superintending to work. 


RENAISSANCE ORNAMENTATION. 


N the works of Bramante and Peruzzi, but 
perhaps more especially of the latter, a 
degree of interior ornamentation was in- 

dulged in that might to our colder northern 
tastes appear almost excessive, and which we 
should probably be disposed to condemn, were 
the excesses not redeemed, and in most cases 
fully justified, by the extreme beauty of these 
ornamental details, and by judicious treatment of 
them. Nothing, tor example, can well exceed the 
elaborate elegance of the decorations of the Halls 
and Corridors of the two Massimi Palaces at 
Rome, which are among the most finished studies 
of interior Architectural compositions ever seen. 
The rapid advance made towards the perfecting 
of thenew style is rendered remarkably apparent 
by a comparison of the ornamental details of 
Bramante’s Cancellaria with those of the highly 
finished works of Peruzzi. Now if we look to 
the exterior of these same buildings we shall 
find the most marked difference of treatment 
A general abstemiousness prevails in respect to 
mere ornamentation. The evidence of care and 
study in the composition of the leading forms 
as well as of the details are quite as apparent 
outside as within. There is not a moulding 
that does not bear the impress of thought and 
care; but you will find breadth and simplicity 
the chief obects aimed at throughout, whether in 
the principal features or in the minor details. It 
is clear that these great masters, with one accord, 
were wont to say to themselves, ‘‘ We will indulge 
our love of the beautiful on the walls and ceilings 
of our Saloons and Corridors, where the eye has 
leisure to dwell upon them, and where, sheltered 
from the vicissitudes of the seasons, our 
cunning intricacies and our mimic foliage may 
endure, and be a permanent source of pleasant 
contemplation for future generations; but we 
must in our exterior work have regard to the 
altered circumstances of position. A building 
cannot be very critically examined, or even 
seen with convenience, from a very proximate 
point of view; the eye must be moved to some 
distance in order to appreciate or comprehend 
the design of the exterior when the building is 
large. It is not, then, in these elaborate details 
that we can hope to win the applause of 
cultivated critics; for in truth such details will 
be too far off to be seen. We must rather have 
regard to the ensemble, to pleasing outlines, to 
variety. of light and shading, to symmetrical 
arrangement of the several parts. Such are 
the considerations that must be foremost in our 
minds whilst we are designing external Archi- 
tecture. If we introduce on the outside the 
minute and intricate ornaments in which our 
fancy disports within, we shall find the breadth 
of our lights broken up and their effect des- 
troyed. We shall be inviting attention to 
details the merits of which will be unappreciated, 
and run the risk of losing the labour we have 
bestowed on the general composition, which 
may perchance pass unheeded by the eye, dis- 
tracted in its attempts to examine unimportant 
minutiz. Besides, Architecture is a material 
of Art; it deals with substantial realities, and 
is wholly dependent on static laws. Moreover, 
if we break up and obliterate our bounding 
lines, we shall deprive our work of the special 
character of Architecture, and destroy its 
idiosyncrasy. It behoves us, too, to reflect that 
by raising up a structure composed of trivial 
littleness, and overlaid. with festoons of little 
leaves and flowers and ribbons, or crowded with 
crockets, finials, and intricate corbelling, and 
by fretting the surface over with niches and 
imagery, and so forth, we shall be setting the 
elements against us. We shall find that the 
rain and the frost, and the invisible chemical 
atmospheric agencies for ever acting with de- 
termined hostility against the substances we 
work in, will ultimately—possibly slowly, but 
perhaps rapidly, at all events most surely— 
render our sculptural labours nugatory, and 
perchance, indeed, annihilate our buildings; 
and if those who follow us are not perpetually 
employed in renovating our work—patching and 
mending, restoring or renewing—our structure 
will inevitably become a picturesque ruin, the 
established residence of bats and owls.’ Such 
may have been the reasoning of those ex- 
perienced, thoughtful, and sagacious masters 
who ruled the destinies of our Art at the end 
of the fifteenth century. 


ENGLISH AND ITALIAN TOWERS. 


A COMPARISON. 


HE likeness between our early Towers 
and the Italian Campaniles has often 
been remarked; in fact it is more 

than likeness. The two things are absolutely 
the same. It is, of course, less striking 
in the grander and richer Italian Towers; but 
take some of the smaller and ruder. There 
are Towers both in Verona and Venice which 
no one would feel to be out of place in com- 
pany with Coleswegen’s Towers at Lincoln. 
In fact, with such examples as the Church of 
the Apostles and the little Church by the great 
Scala Tombs at Verona, it can hardly be said 
that the English examples are ruder than the 
Italian. Yet these Towers differ in nothing but 
their rudeness from the mighty Campaniles at 
Murano and Torcello, and from the noblest of 
its class on this side of the Adriatic, the Tower 
of St. Zeno at Verona. The tall, slender, un- 
buttressed Tower, with its mid wall shafts in 
the belfry stage, with its ornaments, if it has 
any, confined to flat pilasters and arcades, is. 
the Tower common to all Western Europe up 
to the eleventh century. We find it in ourown 
Island; we find it all over Germany, from 
Schafthausen to Bremen; we find it in all the 
valleys of the Pyrenees, and in the heart of the 
Burgundian Alps. But Italy is its birthplace, 
and itis in Italy alone that we can study its 
origin and meaning. What at once distinguishes 
the Italian Campaniles and the Towers which 
follow their model, is their height and absence 
of buttresses. This last feature, indeed, they 
share with Romanesque buildings of all kinds ; 
our own Norman, in its purest, has no true but- 
tress ; it never gets beyond fiat pilasters. But in 
the Towers of later date the buttresses become 
features of such special importance that the 
unbuttressed Tower strikes us more than any 
other unbuttressed portion of a building. The 
height, again, is a characteristic of Bell Towers 
as Bell Towers; the low massive Norman 
Tower always shows to best advantage as a 
central lantern; it is a descendant, not of the 
Campanile, but of the Cupola. The flat pilasters 
and arcades, which are the common ornaments 
of Romanesque buildings, assume a special pro- 
minence in the case of these tall Towers, whose 
apparent height and squareness they seem to 
increase by dividing them by aseries of vertical 
strips These strips in a ruder form were long 
ago noticed as a characteristic of the so-called 
“Anglo-Saxon” style in England; but they 
are characteristic of it only as being one variety 
of this common primitive style. The Italian 
and the English Towers differ, not as members 
of two different classes, but only as highly 
finished examples of the same. The same truth 
comes out also if we look a little more into 
detail. The long-and-short work at the angles 
of English Towers, the great slabs of stone 
used in the construction of early doorways in 
England, and still more in Ireland, all are, as 
we soon learn at Verona, imitations of Roman 
masonry. So, again, such capitals, if we can 
so call them, as we see in the Tower Arch of 
St. Benet’s at Cambridge are clearly copied 
from work like that in the Archway of the 
Palace called Theodoric’s at Ravenna. The 
mid-wall shafts of the windows are well nigh 
universal in the Italian Towers, and a little 
further study of the details of the Italian 
Romanesque easily explain their history. 


A siITE for the new Town Hall for South- 
ampton has been chosen at Palmerston Park. 
Some months ago it was decided that a Town 
Hall was necessary, and when the time arrives 
for it to be built premiums will be offered for 
the best designs. ‘ 

Tue Memorial Stone of a new Church which 
is being erected at Heathfield Road, Hands- 
worth, has been laid. The cost of the building 
and site is estimated at about £5,000, and 
accommodation will be provided for four 
hundred. 

ENDEAVoURS are being made to raise funds 
for restoring the old Thatched Chapel of 
Lisgriffin, which has stood for over 150 years, 
and is now in a very dilapidated state, and in 
great danger of falling. 

A NEW Wesleyan Chapel is about to be 
erected at Fulford, York, at a cost of £840. 
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A CORNISH ROCK HUT VILLAGE. 


THE EXPLORATION OF CARN BREA. 


R. ROBERT BURNARD recently read 

a paper before members of the Ply- 

mouth Athenzeum, on the Exploration 

of Carn Brea. The lecturer described the hill 
as having on the south a very gradual ascent, 
on the north a very bold and steep ascent, so 
bold, indeed, that although the hill is at its 
highest point only 740 ft. above sea level, it 
really looks as if it were a considerable moun- 
tain. Cosse Lane, Barncoose, and Cook’s 
Kitchen were places cited in support of the 
tradition that squirrels could formerly go from 
the hill to Portreath without touching the 
ground. On the north were two walls, in the 
outer of which were traces of a small round 
fort, similar to others on the south side. On 
the top were two walls, one including the 
dwellings which the lecturer called the Rock 
huts and the burial ground; the others sur- 
rounding the large plateau on which were 
situate the hut circles, and therein was an 
enclosure or citadel at the westernend. On 
the south of the hill were powerful walls, 
These were built, some of large stone on end, 
some of natural boulders with places between 
filled with small stone, some of small stones 
only, and some of small stones with occasional 
large upright binders. Illustrations of the 
different styles of wall were shown by the 
lantern, one side showing a particularly neat 
gateway, where was found a large quantity of 
burnt oak. The lecturer alluded to Dr. 
Borlase’s description of the hill and his valuable 
discoveries there, but dismissed with little 
ceremony the theory that the Druids had ever 
been on Carn Brea. Pick and shovel had of 
recent years upset the Druidical and many 
other theories, and it was with pick and shovel 
that Carn Brea was being investigated. At 
the west was a more or less oval inclosure, 
containing thirteen dwellings, the sides being 
principally composed of boulders, which in spite 
of their enormous weight, had been ‘‘ stowed 
round where necessary.’’ What seemed the 
most interesting about this rock-hut village was 
the fact of it having been discovered by a child 
of Mr. Peter, a mite of ten, and the keenest 
archeologist in West Cornwall. In the west 
of these rock dwellings and separated only by a 
narrow ridge was a walled enclosure divided 
into areas of varying sizes, and each containing 
the remains of sepulchral pottery. Speaking of 
the village of hut circles, the lecturer deemed 
it more recent than that of rock huts, his prin- 
cipal reason for so thinking being that where 
they included the same area the wall of the hut 
circle village went over the other wall, and even 
over three rock dwellings. Of the circles them- 
selves, sixty had so far been discovered and the 
majority opened. They varied from 12 to 27 ft. 
in diameter—some, as seen in the photographs, 
very complete, some with only one or two 
stories left above the surface at all. The 
ordnance survey showed twelve hut circles, and 
of these two were not circles at all. The lecturer 
compared these huts with the more perfect spe- 
cimenon Dartmoor. Among the transparencies 
exhibited, illustrative of the lecture, were some 
very interesting objects. First, Dr. Borlase’s 
map, followed immediately by one beautifully 
got up by Mr. Sampson Hill, Architect and 
Surveyor, at Redruth. But perhaps the most 
striking of the eighty slides exhibited were 
those depictive of the hearths. Among the 
implements shown the most beautiful were the 
javelin and the arrow-heads, ranging from a 
tiny one of six grains to one of 1,081 grains, 
but nearly all beautifully flaked. Of these 
arrows, whole and broken, about 500 had been 
found on the hill. There were also some fine 
flint scrapers, several celts, spindle whorls, 
slate, clay, and stones, fragments of sepulchral 
and domestic pottery, rubbing stones, knives, 
and hammers. In conclusion, the lecturer 
submitted that there was fair ground for stating 
that the interpretation of the finds on Carn 
Brea were indicative of a Neolithic occupation, 
followed by the residence on the hill of later 
people, who used metal and wheel-made pottery. 


Kew Bridge is to be rebuilt. The new 
structure will be of stone, and the estimated 
cost is £90,000. 


GLASGOW SCHOOL OF ART. 


HEN commenting, in a recent issue, 
W upon the official programme of the 
Glasgow School of Art, we noted the 
absence of information as to results of the work 
in the past sessions. Details have now become 
available from which we gather that the number 
of students in attendance was 590. Examina- 
tions in the various subjects resulted in 650 
passes ; of which 346 were in the advanced 
sections. This proportion of passes indicates 
an advance upon the returns of the previous 
year. Inthe ‘honours division’”’ the School 
of Art compares favourably with other and 
similar Scotch Institutions. It claims 34 ‘‘ dis- 
tinctions ''—including the only gold medal 
awarded—as against the 33 gained by the com- 
bined forces of other Architectural Schools of 
the North. Assuming these returns to be 
accurate, the ratio of ‘‘honours’’ must be 
highly encouraging to the authorities of the 
School of Art. We observe, also, that for 
three successive years the ‘‘ Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Scholarship” has fallen to a 
student of this School. 


HOW RUSSIAN COTTAGES ARE 
CONSTRUCTED. 


OTTAGES in Russia are almost all built 
of wood, generally wild pine tree, rudely 
squared with the hatchet and reduced on 

two sides to an equal thickness throughout. 
The dimensions of a single cottage are com- 
monly 2oft. long, ro ft. broad, and 6 ft. or 7 ft. 
high. There is seldom any interior division, 
or any ceiling intervening between the floor and 
the roof; the latter is generally covered with 
shingles, and the former with ordinary deal 
boards. In constructing a Russian cottage, 
the first thing is (the situation being fixed on) 
to form a foundation for the four sides by low 
walls, say from 1 ft. to 2 ft. in height, of such 
stones as can be procured. In many situations, 
where stones are scarce, this description of 
foundation is dispensed with; and, instead of 
it, a platform of earth, 2 ft. or 3 ft. broader and 
longer than the area of the cottage is raised to 
the height of 1 ft. or upwards. On this raised 
platform joists or sleepers are laid down, and 
on these are placed the logs, which form the 
commencement of the walls. Each squared 
tree or log-is made to intersect the others with 
which it is joined at the angles of the building 
by notching both logs half through, within 1 ft. 
of their ends. The interstices between the 
logs are filled up with moss (generally with 
Sphagnum or Byrum L.) outside, and with mud 
inside. Four more logs, also notched into each 
other, are then laid, and then four more, till 
the side walls are 6 ft. or 8 ft. high. The next 
operation is to build in one end of the space 
enclosed a stove, resembling the oven of an 
English country baker, of stones or bricks, 
cemented with mud, from which is carried up a 
chimney of the same materials to the height of 
about 2 ft. above the ridge of the roof. In, and 
sometimes on, the chimney is a damper of 
stone. The roof is next put on in the usual 
manner, and covered first with boards, the 
interstices between which are filled with moss, 
and next with shingles. The floor isafterwards 
laid with boards or battens, 3 in. or 4 in. in 
thickness, and the interstices between the logs, 
in the inside of the walls, more completely 
filled in with moss or plastered over with mud. 
The windows are seldom above a foot square in 
the clear, and more frequently without a pane 
of glass than with one. A small shutter, or 
piece of board or mat, serves to keep out the 
weather ; and light, for the purpose of carrying 
on the business of the cottage, is admitted by 
chinks in the door in winter, and by keeping it 
open insummer. These chinks also afford the 
only means of ventilation. In some cottages 
the dimensions are not so large as those here 
given; the floor is of earth, and the chimney 
formed for carrying off the smoke from the oven 
is of logs and mud. 


THERE seems a likelihood now of the proposal 
to erect a Memorial in Liverpool to Mrs, 
Hemans, the poetess, being carried through 
successfully. . 


A ‘“*LITTLE BURGH” IN KENT. 


ORDWICH, in Kent, in spite of its insig- 
FF nificance in the present day, possesses a 
history of exceptional interest, having 
been at once the smallest and one of the oldest 
of Kentish municipalities. In the Domesday 
Survey it is mentioned as the ‘‘little burgh,’ 
and it never appears to have been a populous 
place, although it became for all practical pur- 
poses the port of Canterbury. In a clear and 
interesting manner the Rev. C. E. Woodruff, in 
his recently published volume, gives an account 
of the influence which the Monastery of St 
Augustine’s exercised within the Liberty of 
Fordwich. After the dissolution of the Abbey 
the Manor of Fordwich was retained in the 
King’s hands until the 7th year of Edward VI. 
(1553), when, the author says, ‘‘It was granted 
to Sir Thomas Cheney, who shortly afterwards 
sold it to John Johnson, gentleman, of Nether 
Court, in the parish of St. Lawrence, whose 
great grandson sold it to Thomas Paramore, 
by whom it was alienated, in the reign of 
James I., to Lady Elizabeth Finch, widow 
of Sir Moile Finch, of Eastwell, who, in 
the beginning of the reign of Charles I., 
passed the manor to Sir John Finch, afterwards 
created Lord Fordwich, who on his death 
bequeathed it to his kinsman, Heneage, Earl of 
Winchilsea, whose grandson, Charles, alienated 
it to William, Earl Cowper, in whose family it 
still remains.” The origin of the tie which 
bound Fordwich to Sandwich in the Cinque 
Ports Confederacy is enshrouded in obscurity, 
but from the Ports Domesday (a copy of which 
was formerly in the Library of Sir Edward 
Dering at Surrenden) it appears to have existed 
as early as1229. There were early signs of the 
decay of Fordwich as a port, and in 1559, it 
seemed to be recognised that the place was no 
longer able to contribute its proper quota to 
the Cinque Ports’ expenses, and a composition 
was made for an annual tribute to Sandwich of 
twenty shillings. Although this amount was 
regularly paid Fordwich also appears to have 
had to bear her full share of all Cinque Port 
expenditure. ‘At length a Village Hampden 
arose in the person of Stephen Thompson, who, 
during his mayoralty in 1654, refused to pay 
the charges levied upon Fordwich at a Guest- 
ling held at Romney, on the ground that all 
such demands were covered by the annual 
tribute. The representatives of the Ports 
thereupon committed him to Romney gaol, 
where he lay for a week and was, moreover, 
compelled to pay for his board and lodgings.”’ 
For these high-handed proceedings the Ports 
ultimately had to pay somewhat dearly, as 
after a suit which dragged on for many 
years the Corporation of Sandwich were 
ordered ‘‘ to pay to their brethren of Fordwich 
£40 for arrears, and in the future to contribute 
£3 towards the sum levied on Fordwich by any 
subsequent Guestling. Moreover, a fine of 
£80 was imposed upon the rest of the Ports 
for the false imprisonment of the Mayor.” 
The men of Fordwich showed that they had no 
desire to shirk their proper duties as portsmen 
during the threatened invasion by the Spanish 
Armada. Money was sent to Sandwich to- 
wards the ships that were fitted out to meet the 
Spaniards, and the townsmen ‘mustered to 
the roll of the drum.’’ It was debated whether 
the little band should take their calivers and 
pikes out to the camp on Barham Downs, and 
the Mayor rode thither to interview the com- 
mander of the Kentish forces. To the Court 
of Shepway, near Lympne, or to the Guestlings 
at Romney, the representatives of Fordwich 
are shown asriding with exemplary punctuality. 
On these occasions Fordwich took precedence 
of Folkestone, Faversham, Lydd, and Deal, 
but was placed below Seaford and Pevensey. 
On the occasion of the installation of Lord 
Palmerston to the office of Lord Warden in 
1861 no representatives of Fordwich put in 
an appearance at the Breden Stone. ‘‘ Three 
times did the Clerk of the Court call for the 
Commission from the little town, but there was 
no voice, neither any that answered. The 
Cinque Port history of Fordwich was a thing 
of the past.” 


A NEW Meteorological Observatory is about 
to be established on the summit of Mount 
Wellington in Tasmania. 
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Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—Tke Mitchell Tower and Hall, 
part of the University Extension Scheme, 
towards which the late Mr. Charles Mitchell, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, was a munificent donor, 
were publicly inaugurated on Thursday. The 
Tower, which rises to a height of 220 ft., will 
be one of the most prominent Architectural 
features of the city. It was designed by Mr. 
A. Marshall Mackenzie, Architect, and has 
cost £7,000. 


Bancor. — After undergoing considerable 
enlargement and renovation, the Ward National 
Schools have been formally re-opened. The 
ground floor now contains a principal com- 
modious School Room, together with two large 
Class Rooms. There is in addition upon this 
floor a new Lobby, Cloak Room, and Lavatory. 
In the girls’ section upstairs the addition con- 
sists of a new apartment, 43 ft. by 27 ft., off 
which is a Class Koom, besides anew Lavatory 
and Cloak Room. The upper rooms are so 
connected as to form one spacious apartment, 
measuring 55 ft. by 47 ft., with an open ceiling 
of over 20 ft.in height. Thecontract generally 
has been carried out by Mr. James Colville, 
builder and contractor, Bangor ; the plumbing 
work, lighting, and sanitary appliances by Mr. 
Harrison M’Cloy, of Talbot Street, Belfast; 
and the whole has been done from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Russell and Lockwood, Architects, of 16, 
Waring Street, Belfast. 


Barry.—Mr. R. Pardoe, Surveyor to the 
Barry District Council, has submitted a plan 
for the proposed new Abattoir to be erected near 
Court Road. It is proposed to erect a building 
at an estimated cost of £6,000. Stepsare to be 
taken to procure a loan for the requisite 
amount. 


BELFAstT.—A site for new Schools has been 
taken in Chichester Park, bordering on the 
Antrim Road, and it is expected building opera- 
tions will commence without any delay. Plans 
have been prepared by Mr. G. W. Ferguson and 
lodged with the National Board of Education. 
The total cost is estimated at £1,300 or £1,400, 


BELLSHILL (GLAsGow).—Offers have been 
conditionally accepted for the erection of a new 
School at Bellshill. The School is to accom- 
modate 1,049 scholars, and the cost as brought 
out by the schedules comes to £10,685 tgs. 2d. 
This, with items not yet estimated for, will 
make a total cost of £12,385 19s. 2d. Messrs. 
Bruce and Hay, are the architects. 


BRADFORD.—Founded in 1825, the Infirmary 
has from time to time outgrown the limits of 
its buildings. It has, consequently, undergone 
continual extension, the latest of which additions 
was formally opened on Tuesday last. In the 
near future a further extension is contemplated 
in the shape of a new home for the nurses and 
probationers, for whom at present no adequate 
provision is made. This, with the extensions 
inaugurated on Tuesday, will involve a total 
cost of £15,000. The present additions con- 
sist of two minor Wings, in Architectural con- 
formity with the rest of the building, and 
comprises three Isolation Wards and Accident 
Ward, Mortuary, and other appurtenances, 
additional rooms for nurses, and a large and 
handsome new Kitchen. The buildings have 
been erected from the plans of Messrs. Milnes 
and France, Architects, of Bradford. The new 
Kitchen is fitted with a large steam kitchener 
by Messrs. Taylor and Parsons, of Bradford, 
the cooking ranges being by Messrs. Henry 
Leggott and Co., of Leeds and Bradford, and 
upon the Leggott and Marsh patent smoke- 
consuming principle, as adopted by _ the 
Admiralty and a number of London Hospitals. 

THE extension of the National Schools of 
St. John’s Church, Clayton, erected at a cost 
of £2,000, is now completed. Mr. S. Spencer, 
the Architect, has produced a large and well- 
lighted room, and made other important addi- 
tions and improvements to the buildings. 


BriGHTon.—An appeal is being made for 
funds to complete the extension and completion 
of the Parish Church. The enlargement 


scheme consists of four portions: the Crypt, 
already completed at a cost of over £3,000; 
the Side Chapel for daily services, the estimated 
cost of finishing which is about £2,200; the 
Chancel proper, which it is proposed to leave 
for future effort; and the Chapter Room for 
diocesan and parochial meetings, Choir Vestry, 
which is estimated to cost £2,200. 


CarpirF.— The Treasury has definitely 
decided to purchase the piece of land situate 
between Messrs. Cory Bros. offices and the 
National Provincial Bank, Dock Chambers, 
Bute Road, as the site for the new Custom 
House. 


CowBrRIDGE.—A sum of about £800 has been 
spent in altering and improving the Town Hall, 
from plans drawn out by Mr. C. B. Fowler, 
Architect, of Cardiff, the contract having been 
in the hands of Mr. Alfred James, of Cowbridge. 
The whole of the interior of the Hall has been 
re-arranged and renovated. 


DeEvonport.—The plans prepared by Mr. H. 
J. Snell, of Plymouth, for the new Technical 
Schools, to be erected on a site near the South 
Western Railway Station, acquired from the 
War Department, have been accepted, and 
tenders for the work will be issued at once. 

Tue work of restoration at’St. John’s Church 
was attributed to Mr. Shaw Deest, this, of 
course, should have been, Mr. Shaw Leest. 


DunMurRRyY (IRELAND).—The plan of the 
new School House and Lecture Hall, the 
foundation stone of which was _ recently 
laid, comprises a Lecture Hall 54 feet 
by 38 feet, with Porch and Entrance from 
the main road. There are two projecting 
Wings, which contain respectively a Porch, with 
Ladies’ Room, and on the other side a spacious 
Kitchen, with yard at rear. The building is 
executed in Belfast best red brick, with moulded 
strings and panelsof terra cotta. The sills and 
keystones are of Dumfries red sandstone. An 
elliptical-headed doorway, with moulded caps 
and pediment, is placed in the centre of front. 
Above this rise three large windows, with 
arched heads and keystones, arid on each side 
are single windows. Beyond these there are 
projecting buttresses, with stone weatherings. 
The gable has an overhanging brick coping, 
with terra cotta panels arranged to form con- 
tinuous steps. The side walls are divided into 
spaces by buttresses which rise into the eave 
cornice. Spacious windows, with arched heads 
and keystones, are placed between them. The 
Wings have small gables, with circular panels 
and brick mouldings. All the windows will 
be filled with lead lights and Cathedral 
glass. The roof is carried by strong principals, 
with iron tie rods. Special ridge ventilators, 
with louvred openings, are provided. All the 
roofs will be covered with Bangor Countess 
slates, with red ridge tiles. Mr. J. M’Roberts, 
Dunluce Avenue, Belfast, is the contractor, and 
the Architectsare Messrs. Youngand Mackenzie. 


GrimsBy,—The Wintringham Higher Grade 
School, situated in Eleanor Street, Grimsby, 
was opened on Thursday afternoon. The 
School Buildings form a handsome block, in the 
Flemish Renaissance style, the main roof being 
surmounted bya turret. The total cost of 
building and furnishing has been £11,808, and 
the whole work has been carried out from 
the designs of Mr. H. C. Scaping, the Architect 
to the School Board. Messrs. Hewinsand Good- 
hand, of Grimsby, were the contractors for the 
buildings. In addition to the various Class 
Rooms, and Lecture Theatre, there is a commo- 
dious Swimming Bath and Gymnasium, Chemi- 
cal Laboratories, and a Manual Instruction 
Room, fitted up with lathes worked by power. 
There is a large Laundry and Ironing Room, 
with Drying Closets and other accessories. 


HARTLEPOOL —A new Public Library was 
opened on Wednesday by Mr. W. C. Ward- 
Jackson. The site, adjoining the Municipal 
Buildings, is freehold, and contains 725 square 
yards. The design harmonises with that of the 
Municipal Buildings, and the structure is of red 
pressed brick and terra cotta. The Library is 
54-ft. by 30 ft., and 19 ft. high. A dado of 
panelled pitch-pine runs around the walls, 
sectioned with columns. The Lending Library 
or Book Room is 47 ft. by 25 ft., and 13 ft. high. 


On the upper floor is the Reference Room and 
a small Committee Room. The main entrance 
to the Library is in Clarence Road, and has a 
facade, the floor within it being mosaic, and the 
interior floor of oak. The Architect is Mr. J. 
W. Brown, Borough Surveyor, Mr. Davidson, 
of Stockton, being the contractor. The total 
cost of erection will be about £3,500 inclusive 
of the fittings. 


KEIGHLEY.—St. Barnabas’ Mission Church, 
Thwaites Brow, Keighley, a wooden building, 
in which for ten years religious services have 
been conducted and a Sunday School carried 
on under the wing of St. Mary’s Church, is 
about to be replaced by a stone building to cost 
£1,500, a site for which, containing 1,800 square 
yards, has been secured. Mr. E. Summerscales, 
Architect, Keighley, has designed the structure. 


KILBARCHAN, N.B.—Presented by an old 
inhabitant, a Fountain has been erected in the 
public park. It is built of red and grey granite, 
is a very handsome structure, and was built by 
Messrs. Robin, Paisley. It bears the following 


inscription :—‘‘ Presented by John Forbes Orr, . 


a native of Kilbarchan, now resident in 


‘Wellington, New Zealand.” 


Loanneap.—The Established Church has 
just undergone a thorough change in its interior 
fittings and appearance. A supplementary 
heating apparatus has been introduced. The 
work has been done by Messrs. Simpson and 
Farmer, Glasgow. The pews in the centre 
used to be continuous, without break ; now they 
are divided in the middle. The decorative 
work has been carried out by Messrs. George 
Dobie and Son, of Edinburgh. 


Lonpon.—As a memorial to Henry Purcell, 
it is proposed to provide a case for the Organ 
in Westminster Abbey, where Purcell was 
organist for fifteen years, and within the walls 
of which he lies buried. This proposal has 
received the assent of the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster, and also of the Purcell Society. 
Mr. Pearson, R.A., has prepared a design, the 
cost of which is estimated at {2,000 for the two 
divisions of the Organ. Towards this amount 
the Dean and Chapter have promised £500. 


LowEsToFrr.—Mr. George Baines, F.R.I.B.A- 
4, Great Winchester. Street, London, E.C. 
has been appointed Architect for a new Baptist 
Church to be erected in London Road, Lowes- 


toft. The designs submitted have been adopted 
by the Committee. The cost will be above 
£3,000. 


MANCHESTER.—At the last meeting of the 
Manchester Diocesan Committee of the Waifs 
and Strays Society, it was decided that the 
hon. Architect, Mr. Freeman, be requested to 
prepare plans for a certified Industrial School 
to be built on part of the ground adjacent to 
the Audenshaw Home, such plans to show 
accommodation for 4o girls, with provision for 
future enlargement. 

Axsout £1,500 is to be spent in providing a 
new Organ, repairing and beautifying the 
building, and more efficiently lighting the 
Schools, at Cavendish Street Congregational 
Chapel. 


MANSFIELD.—The plans submitted by the 
borough surveyor for providing a large room 
at the Town Hall to seat 950 persons, at an 
estimated cost of £4,500, have been approved, 
and specifications and quantities are to be got 
out. 


Mixtvport, N.B.—Recent additions have been 
made to the Town Hall. The south wall some 
time since showed a deviation of nine inches oft 
the straight. The idea of erecting additions 
was deemed a good one, as.they would form a 
buttress and be at the same time a useful 
adjunct to the Hall. Adjoining the Council 
Chamber is a Committee Room and lesser Hall. 
Under the Hall there is a Kitchen and Smoking 
Room, and beyond that extensive storage 
accommodation. The operations were carried 
out under the supervision of Mr. William 
Barclay, Architect, Millport. 


NEWBATTLE, N.B.—For some months past 
the historic building of Newbattle Parish Church 
has been undergoing considerable alteration and 
decoration. 


The renovation is, perhaps, most ~ 


\ 


= 
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apparent in the interior of the edifice. What 
is regarded as an Aisle—situated behind the 
Pulpit—and which is said to have been invisible 
for generations, has been opened up; a fine 
new organ has been introduced; a handsome 
brass Lectern has been erected, resting on a 
block of red granite from Iona. The restora- 
tion has been done entirely at the expense of 
the heritors and congregation, and the Aisle 
already alluded to was- opened up and planned 
by Mr. John Ramsay, Clerk of Works, New- 
battle Abbey, and has been set apart as a 
memorial to the late Earl of Ancrum, the name 
given to it being ‘‘Lord Ancrum’s Aisle.” 
Enhanced by a stained circular window, the 
Aisle is otherwise notable in respect of the sur- 
rounding panelling, which is from the old 
Chapel of St. Mary, off the High Street of 
Edinburgh. 


NorrincHamM.—A new Methodist Church 
is being erected at Hyson Green, from plans 
by Mr. W. Dixon, Architect, Manchester. The 
structure, when completed, will consist of a 
School Room, 54 ft. by 32 ft., a large Lecture 
Room, two Class Rooms, and the necessary 
Kitchen arrangements on the basement floor. 
The middle floor will be occupied by a Ladies’ 
Parlour, another Class Room, and Ladies’ 
Cloak Room, whilst above will be the Chapel, 
54 ft. long by 54 ft. wide, planned in the form 
of a Greek cross, with the seats radiating. No 
iron pillars will obstruct the view in the 
Chapel, the floors and Transept projections of 
the roof being carried by strong steel girders. 
The large School Room and the Chapel are 
each estimated to accommodate 350 persons, 
and it will be possible at any time for Galleries 
to be introduced at the side and end of the 
latter. Gothic of the Late Decorated Period 
is the style after which the building has been 
planned. The facings will be of local red 
bricks, with Ruabon terra cotta and Darley 
Dale stone dressings. Cathedral tinted lead 
lights will be used for the windows, and var- 
nished pitch pine for the internal woodwork. 
The structure is expected to be complete by 
about May next. The contract has been let to 
Mr. John Lewin, of Netherfield. 

FOUNDATION Stones of a new Methodist 
Free Church at the junction of Noel Street and 
Gregory Boulevard, have been laid, the edifice 
being intended to replace the Chapel in Lindsay 
Street, which has been found too small for the 
needs of the congregation. The estimated cost 
of the structure and site is £3,350. 


QUEENSTOWN (IRELAND).—The Committee 
appointed to arrange the details in connection 
with the Queenstown Baths project has care- 
fully examined the plans prepared by the Ar- 
chitects, Mr. D. J. Coakley, on behalf of the 
promoters of the scheme, and Mr. S. A. Kirkby, 
C.E., on behalf of Captain Rushbrooke, and 
expressed entire approval of the details sub- 
mitted. 


RuHoNDDA.—The new Tyfodwg Church, which 


is a handsome structure situated at Treorky, 
and affords seating accommodation for about 


500 persons, has been opened by the Bishop of 
Llandaff. The building is of the Old English 
style, the windows being of coloured Cathedral 
pattern. The cost of the edifice isabout £2,000. 
The Architect was Mr. Jacob Rees, of Pentre, 
and the contractors were Messrs. Edward 
Davies and Sons, of Treherbert. 


St. MicHAEv’s.—The new Girls’ and Infants’ 
School in St. Michael’s has been opened by 
Mrs. Robeson. The building has been erected 
on the site of the Infants’ and Boys’ School, 
which was in a very dilapidated condition, and 
had to be entirely demolished. It has now been 
designed for the accommodation of the girls and 
infants, and the boys will be taught in what was 
formerly the Girls’ School until further pro- 
vision is made. The new building, the esti- 
mated cost of which was £2,100, is in Sixteenth 
Century style. Some fragments of the old Nave 
of St. Michael’s Church were built into the 
original Schools, and these have been used 
again. The School is a substantial well-built 
structure, comprising on the ground floor the 
Infants’ Room and above that the Girls’ Room, 
with Class Room, Cloak Room and accommo- 
dation for teachers. The Architect was Mr. 
Gough. 


{ Town House. 


StTrouD.—A site in the London Road for the 
erection of Municipal Buildings is to be pur- 
chased for £650. Hitherto the Council has 
been content with offices for its officers and the 
Town Hall for a meeting place, and the scheme 
in hand contemplates an estimated expenditure 
of £3,000 upon the buildings, in addition to the 
cost of the site. 


TuirSK.—The ancient Parish Church of 
Carlton Miniott, near Thirsk, which for many 
years had been in a state of decay, has now 
been levelled with the ground. It is proposed 
to rebuild it as soon as sufficient funds can be 
raised for the purpose. The cost of rebuilding 
and furnishing is estimated at £1,200. 


TiLtpury (Essex).—The Foundation Stone of 
the ‘Passmore Edwards Cottage Hospital,” 
Tilbury, Essex, was laid on Saturday afternoon. 
Since the opening of Tilbury Docks, about 
twelve years ago, large numbers of workmen 
have come to live in Tilbury and the adjoining 
parishes. The new Cottage Hospital will be 
erected from designs by and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Rowland Plumbe, F.R.I.B.A. 


WortTHING.—The Chancel at Christ Church 
has lately been undergoing extensive alterations, 
and a distinct improvement has been effected 
in the internal appearance of the building. The 
chief alteration carried out has been the re- 
moval of the pillars which formerly hid the 
Choir from the rest of the congregation, to the 
extent of about 7 ft. on either side. Altogether 
the £200 expended on the work appears to have 
been money well laid out. 


Yoxer, N.B.—The design of Messrs. Boston, 
Menzies and Morton, Architects, Greenock, 
has been selected for anew Established Church 
at Yoker, to accommodate 800 sitters. 
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No. 7.—A Town House. 


A corner site in Sloane Street has recently 
been cleared. It possesses a main frontage of 
30 ft., with a return frontage of 62 ft. 6in. to a 
thoroughfare which is 4o ft. wide. The third 
and fourth sides of the site abut upon party 
walls. An open area, 8 ft. wide, may be con- 
structed along the chief front, ana vaults may 
be run another 8 ft. under the pavement. 
There are no questions of light and air with 
adjoining owners, but the requirements of the 
Building Act of 1895 must be adhered to. The 
building owner is prepared to spend £8,000 
upon the building, which must contain the 
complete accommodation necessary in a reputable 
Half-inch details of the stair- 
case to be made and drawings to be delivered 
to the Editor of Taz BuILpERs’ JOURNAL, on 
Monday the 25th day of November, 1895. 
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Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part of the 
United Kingdom are Srx SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE per 
annum by half-yearly or annual prepayments. 


Editorial. 


Tue Eprror will be glad to read an 
submitted to him, and will return all 
are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post on 
Saturday morning to ensure its treatment in the current 
issue, 


Advertising. 


SITUATIONS WANTED, SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNER- 
SHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, Eighteenpence. 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayment in the above Advertisements zs absolutely 
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Prices on application. 
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received up to first post Monday morning inclusive. 
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* In future, Announcements and Rules will only be pub- 
lished at the beginning of a new competition.—Eb. B.]. 
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SPECIAL PATENT LIST. 


Prepared for THE BuILpERS’ JouRNAL by Mr. 
. G. Lorrain, M.Inst.E.E., M.I.Mech.E., 
Chartered Patent Agent, Norfolk House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
APPLICATIONS. 
Applications for Letters Patent have been filed as follows:— 
7th October. 


18,728 W. Johnson. Latch door handle. 
18,732 A. Malcolm, A kitchen boiler safety test-cock. 
18,743 C.G, P.de Laval. Automatic ball valves, 
18,751 L.E. Rundle. Flooring of stables. 
8th October. 
18,842 H.H.Hiiller. Fireproof rafters for buildings. 
18,847 H.W. J. Cheffins. Manufacture of Portland cement. 
18,861 G, Clatworthy. Lead and composition pipes. 
gth October. 
18,909 W. Culver. Hot-water pipes with connections and 
valves, 
18,947 T.F.Dunn. Improvements applicable for decorating 
purposes. 
roth October. 
18,979 H.E. Roberts. Flushing cisterns. 
19,033 A. Vaughan-Stevens and Bourne Bros. and Co., Ld. 
Joints for flush pipes of water-closets. 
11th October. 
19,084 A. Barraclough and A. Clark. Tin and other metal 
lined pipes. 
19,095 H. Foster and A. Beresford. Ventilating fans. 
19,110 G.F. Bowman. Stoves applicable for heating and 
ventilating purposes. 
19,166 P. W. Wall. Apparatus for heating greenhouses, &c. 
19,126 C. Guckuck. Bricks. 
19,130 P.C.D. Castle, Wall and floor coverings. 
12th October. 
19,159 D. McCulloch. Liquid controlling appliances for 
baths, &c. 
19,167 W.L. Edgar. Windows. 
19,172 D. Slates and W. S. Holmes. Fire-grates. 
19,174 A.Cleaves and A.M. Warren. Regulating the angle 
of windows. 
19,175 B. Fox. Fastenings for windows, doors, &c. 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. 


Specifications of the following applications have been 
published, and copies may be obtained at the price of ts. 
each, post free, on application to the above address. These 
patent applications are still open to opposition (see section 6 
of the ‘ Patentees’ Handbook,” cited below). Persons 
interested in opposing the grant of Letters Patent on any 
of these applications must take the necessary steps on or 
before the dates mentioned above. 


Open to opposition till 18th November, 1895. 


E, J. Nowell, H. J. Carter, and J. Weymouth. 
French casements. 

J.J. Spear. Water-closet tanks. 

A. J. Bates. Locks and fastenings. 

J. Matthews. Composition for preserving wood, &c. 

G. Andrews. Hydraulic lifts and cranes. 

H. Kehr. Windows. 

W. Blair. Window catches or sash fasteners. 

T. H. Vercoe. Construction of sewers. 

E. M. Lacey. Electrical sewer ventilator. 

E. L. Lefevre. Water-closets. 

H. D. Hope and J. A. Hope. Covering roofs, &c. 

C. Showell. Latches for doors, &c. 

E. L. Godfrey and W. C. Butlin. Window fastener. 

J. Whitehead. Window, door, &c., bolts. 

G. Krebs and A. Weil. Roofing tiles. 

E. H. Shorland. Fireplaces and stoves. 


1895. 


T. W. Jarrett. Floors, ceilings, &c. 
J. J. Green and W. Oates. Earthenware pipe joints 


Open to opposition till 25th November, 1895. 


1894. 


T. Wrigley and T. Taylor. 
coal, &c. 

C. G. Williams and J. Stotter. 
closets. 

La Compagnie des Constructions Demontables and 
Hygieniques, France. Portable sheds, &c. 

T. Moy. Doors, fanlights, skylights, &c. 

A. Tolhurst. Composition for preserving 
steel, &c. 

J. Hodge. Water waste preventing cisterns. 

S. H. Rowley. Water closets. 

D. D. Macpherson. Paint brushes and tins. 

J. G. Crowe and G. J. Cording. Hanging window 
sashes, 

G. A. Martineau. 


17,148 


17,238 
17,483 
17,486 
17)524 
18,793 
19,305 
21,275 
21,439 
21,543 
21,580 
21,676 
21,797 
21,876 
21,943 
21,971 


10,862 
10,969 


18,315 Storage buildings for 


18,394 Disinfecting water 


20,816 


21,434 
22,020 iron 
22,074 
225529 
22,675 
22,861 


Hinges. 


1895. 


G. W. Blanks. Earthenware pipes, &c. 
L. Grossmann. Door fastening. 

C. Voltz. Walls, ceilings, &c. 

A. Scott. Firegrate. 


24,509 


12,892 
14,778 
15,167 
15,546 


“The Patentees’ Handbook” by J. G. Lorrarn, M.Inst.E.E 
M.I.Mech.E., Chartered Patent Agent, gives full information 
on allthe chief points of Patent Law and Practice. Sent 
post free on application to Mr. J. G. Lorrarn, Norfolk 
House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W. 


Mr. Tay or, of Berners Street, has received 
a commission to execute a Stained Glass 
Window in memory of Flora Macdonald, whose 
part in the escape of ‘‘ Prince Charlie”’ cost her 
imprisonment and nearly her life, to be erected 
in the Isle of Skye, the home of the Macdonalds* 
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I CONTRACTS OPEN. 
| 
| Date of F Wh F f 
A Work to be Executed. F . rom om Forms of Tender 
\| Delivery. 4 SOE Neate can be obtained. 
| Oct. 30 erga and Pipe Laying, Gelligaer Rural District Council.. F. T. James, oe 134, High-street, 
Merthyr Tydfi 
| 0) Sewage D pee Works, Barnard Urban District Council Ti tage eS deset Clerk, Barnard 
astle. Castle, 
i» 8a Water Pipes and Laying, Vochrin Gelligaer and ig ket F. T. James, Clerk, 134, High-street, 
| Rural Council.. Merthyr Tydfil. 
¢ 30 Alterations and Additions, St. ee J. W. Rodger, Surveyor, 14, High- 
| Mary's National Schools, Mon. street, Cardiff. 
|| 230. Police Station, Herne Bay.. na —_— F. W. Ruck, County Surveyor, 86, 
| : : Week-street, Maidstone. 
st ar Granite and Gravel .. Barnet Urban District 
Council . The Clerk. 
SaeST Jetty, Landing-place, Knot End, Urban District Council M. S. Gaulter, Surveyor, Fleet- 
| near Fleetwood .. wood. 
| we, 1at Road Works, Rugby Rusby Freehold Land W. T. Fisher, 60, Lawford-road, 
ociety Rugby. 
\| nt SE Rebuilding Premises, Aberyst- Mr. Richard Griffiths | : reas Jones, Architect, Plascrug 
1] wyth a Lodge, Aberystwyth. 
\| Nov. 1 Theatre and Hotel, Gateshead .. ee Weldon, Watts William Hope, 6, Grey-street, New- 
| , an i castle. 
| a I Repairs, Schools, West Bromwich Managers, ‘West Brom- H. Ward, Clerk, Church-street, 
|| wich School District .. West Bromwich. 
\| * I Extension to HolbeckEngine Shed Midland Railway Co. .. ames Williams, Secretary, Derby. 
\| eS 2 School, Bramley, Leeds Keenan Memorial P. Kay, and J. W. Twist, 34, 
\| “Prudential. buildings, Park-row, 
|] & Leeds. 
| . 2 School, Pool, Cornwall Illogan School Board .. J._L. Tregenzar, Clerk, Pool, Carn 
| Brea, R.S.O. 
1 * 2 Sewering, Paving, &c., Brierfield, Brierfield Urban District J. T. Landress, Station-buildings, 
| Burnley E Council. Nelson. 
l| er 2 Six Howes Newsham New Delaval Co- -opera- J. Goulding, Architect, Simpson- 
| ; tive Society, Ltd. street, Waterloo, Blyth. 
“| 4 House, Tullich, Ballater =— Matthews & Mackenzie, Architects, 
: x Aberdeen, 
7 4 Leith Academy Leith School Board Geo. Craig, Architect, 85, Duke- 
pope , street, Leith. 
| “p 4 ee eee Mixenden ees Booth Town Jackson and Fox, Architects, 22, 
1| nr Halifax ee on 50 harity .. ae G 3 ifax. 
9 4 Alterations, Schools, gel setae Ai 
Wales.. as Bedwellty School Board C. Dauncey, Clerk, Tredegar. 
a Cemetery Chapel, Hull Corporation A. E. White, Town Hall, Hull 
‘ 4 Completion Western Joint Asy- The Committee . John Coates, The Asylum, Wells, 
lum, Cotford, Somerset . Somerset — 
4 Excavating, Embanking, Masonry, : 
and Concrete, for Reservoir,near The Urban District G. F. Deacons, Victoria-mansions, | 
|| Merthyr Tydfil .. Council . . An + . 32, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
| 33 4 Engine Houses and Water Mains, | 
Wargrave and Twyford, Berks. Rural District Council. . A. Marshall, Tagg-lane, Twyford. | 
A 4 School, Bynea, Llanelly School Board John Jennings, Clerk, Lianelly. 
: 5 Well Sinking, Belper District Council... George Hodson, Loughborough. | 
\| or 5 Road Works, Acton on Acton District Council D. J. Ebbetts, 242, High-st., Acton. | 
| 55 6 Infirmary Wards, Keighley Guardians... c G. E. Spencer, Clerk, Keighley. | 
“p 6 Wards, Workhouse, Lutterworth Guardians.. Thos. G. Bodycote, Clerk, Lutter- | 
| ean worth. 
“5 6 Extension, Trerobart Girls’ School, Llanwormo School 
Ynysybwl .. : oe Board .:- .. A. O. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd. 
Fr, 6 Hospital and Nurses’ “Home, Guardians Portsea C. W. Bevis, F.R.I.B.A., Elm-grove- 
Portsmouth... . es Island Union .. chambers, Yarborough-road, 
Southsea. 
‘ 7 House and Stabling, Mar ogee: _— A. Marshall Mackenzie, 267, Union- 
Braemar. . . street, Aberdeen. 
\| ‘. 7 Wood Paving, Chatham Corporation Chas. Day, Corporation Offices, 
| Chatham. 
. 8 Four Dwelling Houses, Watch Admiralty Director of Works Department, 21, 
_ House, Tynemouth : oe - Craven-st., Charing-cross, London. 
“A 9 Floating Bath, Worcester .. Corporation H. Rowe, Architect, Worcester- 
| chambers, Pierpoint-street, Wor- 
i a: , cester. 
|| F 9 4oo Tons Granite Spalls, Dart- Guardians.. J. C. Hayward, Clerk, Union Offices, 
ord .. ane MES ao on r Sessiens House, Dartford. 
| 8 9 Wall and Railing, Workhouse, Guardians.. J... Harris, Queen’s- chambers, 
| Cardiff Cardiff. 
5 ES 600 Tons Granite, Guildford Corporation F. Smallpeice, Town Clerk, Guild- 
. . . . fo rd. 
sat BEE Paving, Kerbing, Kingsthorpe Urban District Council John Ingman, Surveyor, North- | 
(Northants) .. sea ea me : ampton. | 
sien oe Conveniences, Bishopsgate, CommissionersofSewers H. Montague Bates, Clerk toCom- | 
London a wes, missioners, Guildhall, E.C. 
Pree, Cast-iron Pipes, Ponty pridd Urban District Council H. L. Grover, Clerk, Pontypridd. 
a 12 Street Works, Southampton Corporation 3 G. B. Nalder, Town Clerk, Munici- 
; 5 F j pal Offices, Southampton. 
i| ah Brick Sewers, Kensington, W. .. Vestry W. Chambers Leete, Town Hall, 
| Sete Kensington, W. 
‘ 13 Sewers, Croydon Rural District Council James Wilson, Clerk, 49, London- 
|| é ees road, Croydon. 
\| i 54 Earthenware Pipe Sewers, Oxen- Urban District Council Barber, Hopkinson and Co., 6 and 
| hope .. 8, Temple-street, Keighley. 
| ’ 16 Pier, Concrete, and other Works | 
|| John- o’-Groats, Duncansby —— James Brims, County Clerk, Thurso. 
| eS Chapel, Porth, Pontypridd. == H. Abraham, Porth, Pontypridd. 
| See Le Sewerage Work, Swadlincote Urban District Council W. A. Musson, Clerk, Ashby-de-la- 
| Zouch. 
3 9) Railway, South Devon Great Western Railway G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington 
\| Company ‘3 Station, W. 
|| Dec. 1 Water Supply Works, Cuxhaven — Carl Euhn, Gemeindworstand, 
| Cuxhaven. 
= Io Technical Schools, Portmadoc, Local Governing Body W. Morris Jones, 20, Bank-place, 
| Carnarvon .. Portmadoc. 
No date. Four Houses, Cleveleys, Fleet- 
| wood. Nc J. Wright .. T. A. Drummond and Sons. 
| — Additions to Workhouse .. Sedbergh Union . J. Hutton; Sedberg. 
| — Additions to School, Sanderson- st Sheffield School Board Holmes and Watson, Architects, 
\] Sheffield 
| _ Restoration Parish Church, Llan- 
mais, Cowbridge, Glam. — E. J. Williams. 
\| — Shelter and Refreshment Rooms, —- John Eaton and Sons, Architects, 
\| Stamford-park, Ashton-under- Stamford-street, | Ashton-under- 
Lyne.. os Bc Ke af Lyne. 
| = House, Station-parade, Harro- Mr. W. Walton .. H. E. and A. Bown, Architects, 
\| gate .. Harrogate. 
| — A idiGons, Chapel, Ipswich — T. W. Cotman, Architect, Ipswich, 
—_ Alterations, Chapel and School- — Thos. Dawson, Draper, -Middle- 
room, Middleham. . ham, R.S.O. 
—_ Thirty Small Houses, Starbeck . Mr, J. Allport Geo. Brand, Architect, James-street, 
| : Harrogate. 
|| =s Wing to Schools, Woodnewton .. Mapeesre, yWocdasuton Vicar of Wésdnenton, Northants. 
|| choo go 
— Laying Gas Mains, Haslemere, 
Surrey ae a ae Haslemere Gas Co. P. Aylwin, Secretary, Haslemere. 
= Two Villas, Esholt .. — Empsall and Clarkson, 55, Tyrrell- 
street, Bradford. 
4 
COMPETITIONS. 
Date ie ‘ eae + 3 
1| Designs to Designs required. Amount of Premium. By whom Advertised. 
| be sent in. a! 
| Oct. 31 School, Llangollen .. — Llangollen County School 
Governors 
{| Nov. 9 Sewerage Scheme, Maribor #100 E. Llewellyn Gwillim, Town Clerk, 
Wilts . 3 ba Marlborough, 
| iho Sewage Plans... Two at 25 Stings Wantage Urban District Council 
Dec... 1 New Schools, Welshpool — ‘21 E. Jones, Solicitor, Welshpool 
| Jones, Solicitor, Welshpool. 
na 3 Modern Hotel, Weymouth, cost #200, £100, 450 R. N. Howard, Municipal Offices, 
#17,000, for the Corporation Weymouth. 
eo re Electric Lighting Scheme, Batter- #50, £30, S15 W. Marcus Wilkins, Vestry Clerk, 
sea, London 2 Municipal Buildings., Lavender- 
hill, S.W 
aaa! ed Sewerage Scheme, Rugeley 50 guineas Robt. Laudor, Clerk, District 
Council, Rugeley. 
Jan I New Wards at Workhouse, Leeds 650, £25, #12 10s. J. King, Clerk to the Guardians, 
‘ East Parade, Leeds. 
= Club House, Keighley — Sec., Keighley Cycling Club, Ltd., 
2 Keigh ley. 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Glasgow Institute of Architects.—A 
special meeting of this Institute was held on 
Thursday in the new rooms, 187, Pitt Street— 
the President, Mr. T. L. Watson, in the chair. 
The Secretary, Mr. C. J. MacLean, writer, 
reported that the following had been elected by 
the Council for the ensuing year, viz: President, 
T. L. Watson, 166, Bath Street ; Vice-President, 
John James Burnet, 167, St. Vincent Street; hon. 
treasurer, Alexander Petrie, 134, Wellington 
Street; auditor, Campbell Douglas, 266, St. 
Vincent Street; secretary, C. J. MacLean, 
writer, 115, St. Vincent Street. 
members of Council for 1895-96 are Messrs. 
John B. Watson, James M. Munro, A. G. Thom- 
son, John Thomson, J. A. Morris, George Bell, 
David Barclay, and Alexander M‘Gibbon. The 


following gentlemen were elected members of | 


the Institute: Messrs. William Johnstone Mil- 
wain, 294, St. Vincent Street; Thomas Dykes, 


65, West Regent Street; John M'‘Lean Crawford, 
37, Church ‘Street, Dumbarton; William Kerr, _ 


9, Sandgate, Ayr; and Allen Stevenson, 14, 
Cathcart Street, Ayr. It was decided to ‘hold 
an Exhibition of Metal Work during next spring 
in the new rooms of the Institute, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to make the necessary 
arrangements. 

Northern Architectural Association.— 
About 30 members of the Northern Architec- 
tural Association recently met at Monkwear- 
mouth Station and drove to Monkwearmouth 
Church. Visits were also made to the Chester 
Road Board Schools, St. Hilda’s Church, and 
St. Ignatius’ Church (the gift of Bishop 
Lightfoot), where the Vicar showed and ex- 
plained the new Reredos to those present. 

Royal Scottish Society of Arts.—The 
Prize Committee of this Society has made the 
following awards:—To S. Z. de Ferranti, 
London, for his paper on the “ Ferranti Elec- 
tricity Meter and its Evolution,” a Keith prize, 
value £30; to William Ireland, Buckhaven, for 
his paper on ‘‘A New Machine for Making 
Nets,” a Keith prize, value £20; to W. B. 
Blaikie, Edinburgh, for his paper on the 
‘‘Cosmosphere,”’ a Reid and Auld prize, value 
£20; to J. Ciceri Smith, Edinburgh, for his 
paper on ‘‘ A Direct Reading Micrometer Wire 
Gauge,’’ a Hepburn prize, value {10; to 
William Ireland, Buckhaven, for his paper on 
‘‘A Portable Copying Press,’ a Hepburn com- 
plimentary silver medal; to William Penman, 


Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Edinburgh, for his paper on 


‘The Welsbach Incandescent Gas Light, Im- 
proved by Special Oxygen Supply Attachment,” 
a Makdougall-Brisbane complimentary silver 
medal; to James Macdonald, Edinburgh, for 
his paper on ‘‘An Improved Boot-tree,’’ the 
Society’s complimentary silver medal; to W. 
Henry Illingworth, Edinburgh, for his paper 
on ‘‘Past and Present Methods of Educating 
the Blind,’’ the Society’s complimentary silver 
medal; to Robert Irvine, F.R.S.E., Royston, 
Granton, for his paper on ‘‘ The Relations of 
Colour to Painting, Printing and Decoration,” 
the Society’s complimentary silver medal. 

The Incorporated Association of Muni- 
cipal and County Engineers.—-The follow- 
ing gentlemen having satisfied the Examiners 
at the examination held at Manchester on 
October 4th and 5th, the Council has granted 
them the Association’s certificate:—J. W. 
Liversedge, Fulham ; oJ. Jenkin, Llandudno ; 
B. Horne, Stourbridge ; H 
head; A. Boyd, Belfast ; 
Batley. 

Helensburgh Antiquarian Society.— 
The members of the Helensburgh Antiquarian 
Society have paid a visit to the recently dis- 
covered Hill Fort of Dumbowie, near Bowling. 
The Fort was discovered by Mr. Donnelly, and 
is being excavated under the auspices of the 
Helensburgh Society. Dr. Christison, who 
visited the Fort a few days ago, considers the 
find a most important one, and, on his advice, 
all the earth in the interior of the Fort is being 
carefully sifted, and already several objects of 
interest have been found. The Fort is circular 
in form, and the interior measures thirty-two 
feet in diameter. The walls show an average 
thickness of thirteen feet. The Fort occupies a 
commanding position on the top of Dumbowie 
Hill, and must have been a stronghold of some 
importance. 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN ABERDEEN, 


The plans of the following new buildings 
have been sanctioned by the Plans Committee 
of the Aberdeen Town ‘Council:—Two half 
Cottages on the north side of Church Street, 
Woodside, for Mr. William Watt, carpenter. 
Alterations on premises in Drum’s Lane, for 
Messrs. Farquhar and Gill, per Messrs. Ellis 
and Wilson, Architects. Dwelling-house on 
the north side of Rubislaw Den (south), for 
Mr. John Ellis, merchant, per Messrs. Smith 
and Kelly, Architects. Dwelling-house on the 
east side of Hosefield Road, for Mr. Adam 
Buchan, painter, per Mr. George F. Milne, 
Architect (amended plan). Addition to Dairy 
premises on the west side of Grandholm Street, 
Woodside, for Mr. John Simpson, dairyman. 
Smithy on the south side of Claremont Street, 
for Mr. William Clark, blacksmith, per Mr. 
Alexander Mathieson, builder. Additions to 
fish-curing premises on the west side of Raik 
Road, for Mr. George Craig, fish-curer, per 
Messrs. J. and W. F. M'‘Robb, builders. 
Dwelling-house on the east side of Cairnfield 
Place, for Mr. A. C. Bruce, Architect, per 
Messrs. W. Henderson and Son, Architects 
(amended plan). Alterations on shop No. 19, 
Castle Street, for Mr. George Duncan, spirit 
merchant, per Mr. John P. M‘Cann, Architect. 
New rolling gate on east side of Black’s Lane, 
for the Aberdeen Commercial Company, per 
Messrs. William Henderson and Son, Archi- 
tects. Dwelling-house on the north side of 
Orchard Street, for Mr. George Thom, sculptor. 
Four dwelling-houses on the east side of Gray 
Street. Two dwelling-houses on the east side 
of Clifton Road, for Mr. Alexander Alexander, 
Essex, per Messrs. Brown and Watt, Architects. 
Alterations at Nos. 65-69, Frederick Street, for 
Mr. R. L. Mearns, spirit merchant, per Messrs. 
Brown and Watt, Architects. 


THE ARUNDEL DRAINAGE QUESTION. 


The Duke of Norfolk, who arrived at Arundel 
Castle recently, met the Mayor (Alderman R. 
E. Roberts) and ex-Mayor (Alderman A. 
Herington) of Arundel at the Town Hall in 
conference with respect to the drainage ques- 
tion. There were also present at the interview 
Major Mostyn (his Grace’s steward) and Mr. 
Baldwin Latham. 


A LABOUR SAVING BRUSH. 


A number of railway officials and others were 
present at Snow Hill Station, Birmingham, for 
the purpose of witnessing arecent trial of a new 
carriage-washing brush, which has been invented 
and patented by Mr. E. Murphy, the divisional 
superintendent of the Great Western Railway 
in Birmingham. The invention consists of a 
brush through the handle of which a couple of 
small tubes run, and when the handle is attached, 
by means of a rubber tube, to a hose or stand- 
pipe, a stream of clear water can be directed 
over the top of the brush on to the surface 
requiring to be washed, or by the turn of a 
small tap the stream may be directed through 
a cylinder at the back of the brush containing 
a bar of soap, giving the option of using a more 
effective cleansing agent than water alone. In 
the case of railway companies, who employ 
large staffs of carriage cleaners at various 
dep6ts, the brush is likely to prove a valuable 
labour and time saving invention. It will also 
be found to be a serviceable implement for 
vehicle proprietors, and those having charge of 
the cleansing of public buildings. 


THE ‘‘ VICTORIOUS.” 


The Victorious, which has been launched at 
Chatham, is a twin-screw first-class armour- 
plated warship, with a length between perpen- 
diculars of 390 ft., and more than 420 ft., in 
technical parlance, ‘over all.’ Her breadth is 
75 ft.,and her mean draught of water 27 ft. 6 in., 
while her displacement is 15,000 tons. Her 
armour consists of hardened-face solid steel 
plates, the central citadel, which practically in- 
cludes the main body of the ship, having 9 in. 
plates over its sides, and 14 in. forward and 
rz in. after bulkheads right across the hull, 
which resembles in every particular that of 
her prototype. The barbettes are clad with 


14 in. and 7 in. armour, while the protective 
deck-plating within the citadel has two thick- 
nesses respectively of 14 in. and 1 in., the pro- 
tective plating of the fore and after parts of the 
deck, outside the citadel, being of the same two 
thicknesses. Messrs. Cammell, of Sheffield, 
have the contract for the ship’s armour, the 
Government having adopted their hardened- 
face steel armour plates at the trial of ‘‘ Har- 
veyed ’’ plates in 1893. The vessel’s armament 
will consist of four 46-ton guns, the machinery 
for working which will be supplied by Lord 
Armstrong’s Company, twelve 6-in. quick-firing 
guns, sixteen 12-pounder 12 cwt. guns, two 
12-pounder 8 cwt. boat and field guns, twelve 
3-pounder quick-firing guns, and eight 0°45 in. 
Maxims. Of torpedoes she will carry twelve 
15 in. diameter, and five of 14 in. for boats. 
Her engines, to bebuilt by Messrs. Hawthorne, 
Leslie and Co., will be of the overhead triple- 
expansion type, and are to develop, working at 
156 lb. to the square inch, 12,000 indicated 
horse-power, which, it is calculated, should 
give the vessel a speed of 174 knots under 
forced draught. The coal capacity of the ship 
is 1,890 tons, or double that of the ill-fated 
Victoria. The Victorious is lighted throughout 
by electricity, three dynamos, each of 600 
ampéres and 80 volts, being provided. 


NEW AQUEDUCT TO GLASGOW. 

Messrs. George Lawson and Son, of Glasgow, 
have secured the contract 10 construct a new 
Aqueduct in connection with the Glasgow water 
supply from Loch Katrine. The price is 


£40,450. 


CIRCULAR SEWER DISCHARGES. 


A cleverly compiled little pocket-book has 
been issued from the St. Bride’s Press, for the 
use of Sanitary Surveyorsand practical Builders. 
It is, in the main, a reprint from ‘‘The Sur- 
veyor ’’ of calculations by an engineer, showing 
in cubic feet, the discharge per minute from 
circular sewers at their full capacity. Besides 
giving the size and inclination of a sewer neces- 
sary to conduct a given amount of matter per 
minute, the tabular forms show the fall essential 
for securing a self-cleansing velocity. The 
tables appear to provide for every diameter and 
fall that can be required. Wiesbach’s formula 
is the one upon which the calculations are 
based. In addition to the normal ‘‘ co-efficient 
of resistance,” it includes a distinct ‘‘ co-effi- 
cient for friction in the pipe” for each change 
of velocity. A considerable amount of labour, 
and an absolute accuracy of working are called 
for in compiling a work of this nature and 
scope. Judging from random tests, the results 
appear to be thoroughly dependable. In mere 
saving of time, apart from other considerations, 
Surveyors and Builders have here a cheap 
shilling’s worth. 


A STRIKE ENDED. 


The carpenters and joiners at Swansea re- 
sumed work on Thursday at the old rate of 
wages, after a strike lasting fourteen weeks. 
The masters have conceded the demand that 
due notice shall be given of any alteration of 
the rules as in the case of the masons. 


SANITARY CRUSADE IN DUNDEE. 


It was reported at a meeting of the Sanitary 
Committee of Dundee Town Council that con- 
siderable progress had been made in sanitary 
work during the month. With regard to 
almost all buildings complained against, the 
requirements of the Committee were being 
complied with. Several notices were in con- 
sequence discharged, and others continued for 
a short time to allow the requisite work to be 
carried out. In no case was a certificate 
required for a building being unfit for human 
habitation. All the persons who appeared 
admitted that the requirements of the Com- 
mittee were reasonable, and where the work 
had not already been begun they undertook to 
get it started forthwith. In a number of cases 
the factors promised that the tenants would be 
warned out to allow the work to be carried on 
with greater despatch. 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAY IN BRISTOL. 


A large company of electricians, civil 
engineers, and civic authorities took part 
in the public opening of the Kingswood 


Electric Tramway, the latest enterprise of 
the Bristol Tramways and Carriage Com- 
pany. This body has constructed about 
twenty miles of street tramways in a city of 
severe gradients and crooked thoroughfares, 
and some years ago bought out the growlers, 
substituting a complete system of cabs and 
carriages. Steam traction was tried on the 
Company’s lines some time ago, but given up as 
unsatisfactory. Then the cable system was 
suggested, and reluctantly abandoned, and now 
the Company has reconstructed and extended 
its eastern line of nearly four miles uphill 
from Old Market Street to Kingswood, within a 
short distance of Warmley Station, on the 
Midland Railway, a populous centre of collieries 
and the heavy boot trade, the propulsive power 
being electricity. The line is so thoroughly 
equipped that it is considered superior to any 
existing or in progress. Massive and orna- 
mental iron standards, with brackets, are 
erected along the streets to carry the overhead 
wires, which convey the current to the trolley 
arm of the car, by which the power is carried 
to two powerful motors beneath the floor. The 
rails take the returu current underground. The 
British Thompson-Houston Company, Limited, 
has carried out the electrical installation. 


GLASS BRICKS. 


Glass bricks are now being made in Penzig, 
Silesia. The bricks are intended for use in the 
walls of plant-houses and winter gardens. They 
are mode of blown glass and closed under 
500 degrees of heat. They possess internally a 
hollow of about one-third of their entire con- 
tents, which, being filled with rarefied air, 
acts as a non-conductor of heat. They are 
joined together with cement. In houses built 
of this material there must be many advantages 
not obtainable by other means of construction, 
including greater economy in heating. No 
windows are necessary for the purpose of 
light. Moreover, they are impervious to 
damp. 


MESSRS, ROBERT PARKER AND CO. 

We have received from Messrs. Parker and 
Co., of Canada Dock, Liverpool, acopy of their 
recently issued Stock Book. Arranged in con- 
cise and convenient form, we have details of 
one of the largest stocks of timber, of every 
kind, that can be found in the country. An 
appendix of ‘‘ Timber Notes”’ provides, with 
other useful information, a comparative table 
by which buyers may see at a glance the rela- 
tive cost per cubic foot of a Petersburg fathom, 
ton, or load of timber at all customary prices. 
Another table shows the number of deals in a 
standard for every width and length. The little 
book is, in short, one that builders may find a 
use for. 


AN IMPROVED ROD JOINT. 

Messrs. Cakebread and Roby, of Stoke New- 
ington, have brought to our notice the new rod- 
joint (Matthew’s patent) that they are intro- 
ducing to English buyers. These rods are 
screwed together in sections after the usual 
manner. The improvement consists of a small 
self-acting hooked-lever, which falls into a pre- 
pared socket immediately the section is screwed 
up. It is held in place by means of a spring, 
and the sections cannot become disconnected 
until the operator presses down the lever, when 
the joint can be immediately unscrewed. The 
thing is simple, but quite effective, and will 
obviate two common annoyances in the use of 
connected rods—the unpleasant knack of coming 
to pieces when in situ, and the constant screwing 
up that was formerly necessary to avoid such a 
catastrophe. 


ARTISANS DWELLINGS FOR EDINBURGH. 

The Edinburgh Town Council's Improve- 
ment Scheme Committee, in conjunction with 
the Cleaning and Lighting Committee, on 
Wednesday resolved to recommend that the 
ground belonging to the Corporation facing 
Gorgie Road be feued at the ordinary rates for 
workmen’s houses. It was further resolved to 
recommend that power be asked from the 
Secretary for Scotland for the erection of 
tenements suitable for dwellings for the labour- 
ing classes on the Corporation’s ground at 
Macleod Street, Tynecastle. The scheme pro- 
vides for the erection of five tenements of six- 
teen houses each. 
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THE LARGEST DREDGER IN 


The Walter Glynn, which was constructed at 
Renfrew, is the largest dredger in the World. 
She moves along wherever required on her own 
steam at a rate of ten knots an hour. Her 
buckets are arranged in the centre of the vessel, 
which for all practical purposes is a double- 
decked ship, with space between for apparatus 
to work in. Hitherto in vessels of this class 
it has been found impossible to get near a wall 
where dredging was required, but the Walter 
Glynn is so constructed that she can go right 
alongside and remove any obstructions lying 
close in. The new dredger in about two hours, 
raised 200 tons of solid clay outside the north 
end of the Prince’s Stage. Her recent trial 
was considered very satisfactory. 


THE WORLD. 


SCARCITY OF WHITE WILLOW. 


A London firm of timber merchants state 
that there is great difficulty in procuring white 
willow. The large bat makers have always 
men scouring the country trying to pick up 
what they can. Some of it was offered at 5s. 
a cubic foot, where it lies. No wonder cricket 
bats are dear. The white willow is so called 
not from the colour of its wood but the silvery 
underside of its leaves. It grows~rapidly, is 
indigenous, and attains a great size—why not 
plant it extensively ? 


A NEW STEAM PIPE. 


Mr. Smillie, an engineer of Glasgow, has 
introduced a new steam pipe, which is said to 
resist successfully the tendency of steam to 
burst it. The pipe is of copper tubing like the 
ordinary steam pipes, but it is bound with steel 
wire, which is soldered to the copper by a 
fusible alloy having a-much higher melting 
point than the temperature of the supercharged 
steam. 


RAILWAY ENTERPRISE IN CARDIFF. 


Evidence of the vast quantity of traffic 
passing through Cardiff is to be seen in the fact 
that one of the new signal boxes is the largest 
on the whole system of the Great Western 
Railway Company. It contains no fewer than 
105 levers, controlling 75 signals, with a number 
of discs, and also the junction points. The 
Company is spending somewhere about 
£200,000 in the Cardiff extensions, These have 
involved the tipping of many thousands of tons 
of ballast for the widening of the line, also the 
building over the Taff of a new Bridge adjoining 
the old one, and the additions to road bridges, 
as well as the construction of strong retaining 
bridges alongside the embankments at certain 
points. Taff Vale and Barry trains run into 
either the Main Station or into Riverside, but 
all the permanent way and buildings,-including 
those of the Riverside Station, are Great 
Western Railway property, and it is that Com- 
pany which is doing the whole of the work in 
progress to accommodate the very heavy 
passenger and mineral traffic. Until in quite 
recent years—except in the Station itself—two 
lines of the Great Western Railway were-all 
that ran out of Cardiff, but the extensions have, 
in the area from the Taff river to the junction 
for Penarth, given place for nine and (in one 
part) eleven sets of rails. How enormously the 
passenger traffic has grown may be gauged from 
the fact that, independently of Barry and Taff 
Vale passengers brought into the Station, the 
Great Western Railway alone has something 
like a million bookings annually at Cardiff. 


ADVANCE IN IRONWORKERS’ WAGES. 


The blast furnacemen employed by the 
Barrow Steel Company, who are on the sliding 
scale, have had notice of an advance in their 
wages-of 33 per cent. in consequence of the 
improved prices now ruling. The wages of the 
blast furnacemen employed by the Millom and 
Askam Hematite Company have also been 
advanced 5 per cent. 


Tue Vestry of Ratcliff, one of the smallest of 
the East-end groups comprehended in the 
Tower Hamlets area, has decided to provide 
Baths, Washhouses, and a Free Public Library 
for the locality. 


THE BUILDERS’ 


KEYSTONES. 


Tue Foundation Stone for a new Theatre at 
Stratford was laid yesterday. 

Tue Town Council of Leamington proposes to 
borrow £6,000 for the building of a new Library. 

A Brass Altar Cross, 5 feet high, is among 
the latest gifts to St. Nicholas Church, Chalden. 

THE new Mission Church has been opened 
for the newly constituted Parish of St. Luke’s, 
Glossop. 

It is with regret that we announce the death 
of Mr. John Sutton, a well-known Southport 
Architect, who recently shot himself. 

An Organ has been placed in St. Margaret’s 
Church, Somersby, in memory of Lord 
Tennyson. 

Tue Gold Room will be opened in the course 
of the next few days at the British Museum. 
Its decorations are on an elaborate scale. 

A NEW Reredos has been placed in St. 
Anselm’s Chapel of Canterbury Cathedral, in 
memory of the late Canon Cadman. 

THe Public Works Loan Commissioners 
have granted a loan of £36,000 for the extension 
and improvement of Peterhead Harbour. 

A FIRE at the Great Northern Schools at 
Doncaster, on Tuesday, resulted in the destruc- 
tion of the boys’ and girls’ departments. 

A Memoriat Bust of the late Duke of Devon- 
shire was unveiled on Wednesday at Buxton by 
Dr. Robertson. 

A NEW School is being erected at Red Hill, 
Worcester, in connection with St. Peter’s 
Parish, at a cost of about £500. 

An overhead single-rail Electric Railway is 
being put up between Leipsicand Halle, trains 
on which will cover the twenty miles between 
the two towns in fifteen minutes. 

A Statue of Ole Bull, the famous violin 
virtuoso, is to be erected at Bergen, his native 
town A sum of £3,000 has been subscribed, 
partly in the United States. 

New Church Schools are to be erected at 
Kemp Town, near Brighton. The portion of 
the scheme now in progress will cost about 

2,800. 

Tue Emperor William has given orders for a 
Monument to be erected at Eckenforde, to the 
memory of the Prussians who fell at the Battle 
of Missunde, in Schleswig, at the opening of 
the Danish War in 1864. 

A MARBLE Bust of Mdme. Calvé has been 
executed for the Queen by Countess Feodora 
Gleichen, who has also been entrusted with an 
order for a Bust of Francis Clark, Her Majesty’s 
late Highland gillie. 

THE series of Glasgow Corporation Art 
Lectures has commenced in the Art Galleries, 
Sauchiehall Street. Bailie Shearer gave the 
opening lecture, his subject being ‘“ Old 
Glasgow.”’ 

AmonG the evictions from St. John’s Wood, 
owing to the encroachment of the new railway, 
we learn that Mr. George A. Lawson, the 
sculptor, who has been there for so many years, 
has gone to live at Richmond. 

Tue Marquis of Salisbury has sold the Chalet 
Cecil, his marine residence near Dieppe, to a 
French gentleman, and, while most of the con- 
tents of the house have been sent to England, 
the remainder will be sold. 

ARRANGEMENTS have just been concluded 
between the North British Railway Company, 
the Fife coalmasters, and the Burntisland 
Harbour Board for an extension of Burntisland 
Docks at a cost of about £250,000. 

It is proposed to build a Wesleyan Chapel 
at the West End of Morecambe. It is esti- 
mated the Chapel will cost (exclusive of a 
valuable site on the Front, which has been 
given for the purpose of its erection) about 
£5,000. 

PROVIDENCE Congregational Chapel, Oven- 
den, near Halifax, was greatly damaged by 
fire on Thursday. The fire is supposed to 
be due to the heating apparatus. The recently 
restored Organ, Choir, and two or three Class 
Rooms were destroyed. The total damage is 
estimated at between {1,500 and £2,000. 

In connection with the extension of St. 
Mary’s Church, Todmorden, a new Chancel is 
to be erected of such a style as not to be out of 
harmony with possible future improvements in 
the body of the Church, which are estimated 
tocost £1,000. Aneast window is to be inserted 
asa public Memorial of the late John Fielden. 
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VOLUME ONE. 


A Fresh Supply of Bound Volumes, Cases for 
Binding, Reading Cases, &c., is now ready. 

Half Bound in Leather, suitable for the Library, 
7/6 nett. 

Whole Bound Green Cloth, artistic gilt lettering 
suitable for Office or Institute, 5/= nett. 

Cases for Binding, 1/9 post free. 

Subscribers who desire their numbers bound by us 
should forward the same, together with Postal 
Order for 2/6. Such Bound Volumes will be 
returned post free. 


Address: The Publisher, 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to “The Editor.” No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
the work. 


ABERTILLERY.—For the erection of hotel, stables, &c. 
Abertillery, for Messrs. Webb, Aberbeeg. Messrs. 
Bain, architects, Newport, Mon. :— 


Bagley, N... .. ‘4,265 18 10 | Jones, D. C., and Co. £3,586 0 o 
Richards, J. C. 4,208 6 o| Jenkins,J... .. 31525 0 o 
Edwards, Chas. 4,100 o o| Reed, C. H. 3510 0 4 
Hatherley and Carr 3,887 o o| Linton, J. .. 3495 0 6 
Williams, J. D. 3,830 0 o| Lewis, D. .. 3445 0 G 
Williams, A. P. 3,760 o o| Gaen Bros. 3,422 IO 


ANGLESEY (N. Wales).—For the erection of school buildings 
and residence, Llangoed, for the School Board. Mr. R. G. Davis, 
architect, 220, High-street, Bangor :— 

House and school. 


Jones, W.. --2,190 o| Owen, D., Glyn Garth, 
Williams, E. 2... 2,148 0 Menai Bridge* +s «41,783 10 
Williams, R. and aie 2,129 0 
Boundary Walls. 
Owen, D. cs a --$99 0 0 
Jones, Ha, Penchwarel, Llangced * 98 16 o 
* Accepted. 


BRADFORD-ON-AVON.—For the erection of technical school 
buildings, for the Technical Education Committee. Mr. T. B. 


Silcock, architect, Octagon Chambers, Milsom-street, Bath. Quan. 
tities by Mr. Alfred Amor, Bath :— 

Downing and Rudman £3,770 © Erwood Bros... -. 42,948 0 
Webb, W. +. ++ 3,490 ©| Long, J., and Sons AD 1637 ° 


Burgess, James ¥ 3,132 8 Chancellor, E., Tiver- 
Hayward and Wi gees 3,099 0 ton, Bath (accepted) 2 569 ° 
For Boundary Walls, &c 
Downing and Rudman ..£447 ©o| Burgess, James . «»- £336 7 
Webb, W. + «. +e 387 ©} Long and-Soms.o) Gayeee sason 
Frwood Bros. .. +. + 385 o| Chancellor .. 305 Ir 
Hayward and Wooster. . 383 0 


FILEY.—For erection of two houses at Filey. Mr. Samuel Dyer, 


architect. Quantities by Mr. a Watson :— 

Atkinson, W. oe 1 776 Thompson, J. -. $734.0 0 
Petch, Thos. cores 770 Fa | John.. 719 6 6 
Bastiman, J., & Sons 760 o Fell, M. H. i JI4 10 @ 
Rymer Osbert .. -. 745 0 Sawdon, John, “Brid- 

Dove, W. +» 745 0 3 lington* .. 630 0 O 
Posthill, Francis .. .. 735 0 0 * Accepted. 


FOLKESTONE. —For the erection of business premises, &c., for 


the Silver Spring Mineral Water Company, Limited. Mr. R. Pope, 
architect, 7 ore road, Folkestone :— 

Newman... .. 3 £E, 852 | Tunbridge 1,700 
Denne_.~; 1,785 | Petts 1,642 
Webster .. 1,775 | Franklin... : 1,550 
Hoad 1,739 | Mercer, Folkestone*.. 1,405 
Fearon 1,707, * Accepted. 


HANLEY.—For house, shop and premises, Stoke-road, Hanley, 
for Mr. W. H. Walton. Quantities by Messrs. R. Scrivener and 
Sons, Hanley :— 


Price) Lac .. 41,140 | Godwin, P., Hanley*.. ..£1,022 
Ellis, G... . 1,095 | Bennett, Ww. +» 2,020 
Comes, C. 1,085 * Accepted. ‘ 

HARROGATE.—Accepted for paving, flagging, &c., James- 


street, for the Corporation. Mr. S. Stead, Borough Surveyor, 
Municipal Offices, Harrogate. Quantities by Borough Surveyor :— 
Speight, David, Canal Basin, Leeds .. $2,252 11 oO 


HARROGATE.—Accepted for the erection of a _- fire-engine 
station, &c., for the Corporation. Mr, Sam. Stead, Borough Sur- 
oti hes Municipal Offices, Harrogate :— 


ackson, William, Chapel-street, Harrogate, building.. £422 0 
Clapham and Taylor, ‘Strawberry I Dale Le Harro- 
gate, joinery .. Bc 194 15 


LEWISHAM.—For nedeind with small bore pipes Congregational 


church and schools, Lewisham High-road, S.E. Mr. George Baines, — 


F.R.I1.B.A., architect, 4, Great Winchester-street, E.C, :— 


Church, Schools. Total. 

Stainton, W. $230 0 0 49315 0 £32315 0 
Perkins, A. M., and Son 164 0 0 130 0 O 2904 0 0 
Wontner, J., Smith, wee - 

and Co, I9I 0 0 9415 0 285 15 0 
Musgrave and Co., Ltd. I3I 10 0 95 0 0 226 I0 oO 
Bacon, J. L., and Gor 

London, N.W.*. ° 84 ° 192 0 0 


* ‘Accepted for pon only at preeae 


LONDON.—For the erection of an additional iron building on the 
site in Brook Green, Chelsea, for the School Board for London. Mr, 
T. J. Bailey, architect :— 


Keay, E. C. end J. Ltd. £715 0o| Croggon and Co., Ltd. 4575 ° 
Hawkins, T.J... . 7os 15| Humphreys Ltd. .. .. 528 0 
Cruwys, ges .. 655 o| Harbrow, W., South 

Dixon, Isaac, and Co. .. 641 2 Bermondsey*. r 486 10 
Hill and Smith . 


. 635 
* Recommended for Bcoeptauts by the Works Committee. 


LONDON.—For alterations, additions, decorations, &c., to No. 
18, Wimpole-street, W., for Mr. Murray Davis. Mr. Alexander 
Payne, architect, Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, W.C.:— 


Prosser, D. are .- 42,197 | Dainton, S. J:, and Sons. Au 688 
Higgs and Hill ; -. 1,994 | Hall, Bedall and Co. +. 1,668 
Allan, John and Sons... 1,925 Holloway Bros. .. 1,649 
Patman aud Fotheringham 1,875 | Buckeridge, R. S. 1,641 
Yerbury, R. A.,and Sons.. 1,870} Kearley, C. F. 1,634 
Longmire, W., and Co. .. 2738 Gregory, Thomas, ‘and Co.* 1,549 
Bryce, Thomas .. 1,695 * ‘Accepted. 


LONDON.—For dtukin’ a well on the site of public baths and 
laundry, Deptford, for the Commissioners of Baths and Wash-houses. 
Mr. Thos. Dinwiddy, architect, Greenwich, S.E.:— 

Timmins, E. Papel ete £3,089 Tilley, T., & Sons, 15,Wal- 
Batchelor, ReaD 3 3,016 brook, E. C. (accepted). .£42,645 
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WE see there isa 
proposal to appoint a 
Government  Archi- 


A **Government 
Official ’’ Architect. 


_ tect, whose duty it shall be to preserve, 


‘in the South Tower, Exeter. 
_ gradual supervision of our Cathe- 


perhaps even to restore, the Cathedrals of 
our land. Needless to say, the proposal 
comes from the Outside, from the great Lay 
Public that puts itself in a panic when a 
Salisbury Spire is in danger or a 
West Front has fallen. The Pro- | 
fession is collectively too little | 
interested, or interests itself too | 
little, in the monuments of the | 
Master Builders of a byegone day. 
But we are not overmuch disposed 
to believe in Government as guide 
and guardian and friend in these 
matters. Government cannot be 
the Architect of our Fate. Yet 
something—quietly, carefully, sym- 
pathetically—must be done for 
several Cathedrals that are in sorrier 
plight than even wind and weather 
and Time’srevengescan make them. 
We have notified their lapses, their 
disrepair ; the startling statement 
anent Salisbury’s glorious. spire; 
the rumour of “something wrong ” 
with Winchester; the heated, 
almost hot tempered controversy 
regarding Peterborough ; onelooks 
with fear, too, upon the Towers of 
Lincoln. Recently, a correspon- 
dent sent us word of the “settling ” 
‘Lhe 


drals was so utterly neglected 
during the early years of this 
Century (and during the shockingly 
careless Eighteenth !) that feverish 
haste has latterly overtaken 
flagrant folly — Lichfield in its 


“newness,” is one of the 
results. Now, Deans and Chap- 
ters are all very well, argue 


the advocates of the Government 
idea, but they fly for their own 
bird’s-eye view, forgetting that each 
Cathedral is a link, and but a link, 
in the magnificent Gothic history 
of England. Advice to their Councils-is too 
restricted ; Deans and Chapters have quaint 
ideas and quainter plans of their own, ending 
in much dabbling with these very sacred build- 
ings and some destruction. ‘The Antiquary 
is called in, sometimes before the Architect ; 
the latter may not be called in at all ; details 
are discussed until they become bare bones 
between the former and the Builder. It is 
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indeed something of a scandaland a disgrace 
that it should be so ; that these grand, mute 
memorials should suffer theslings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune, those cuffs and kicks 
and ha’pence that revivify, it is said, 
their old and noble exteriors, . making 
them start into somewhat specious and 
cheap respectability. We do not go so far 


HYDE PARK COURT: MR. THOMAS ARCHER, ARCHITECT. 


as a scarifying daily Journal which pronounces 
it “ simplya scandal and a disgrace that the 
care of our great national monuments, 
the Cathedrals of England, should not be in 
the hands of a properly qualified Government 
official, whose duty it should be, intelligently 
and continuously, to inspect them.” Are we 
so wedded to “ officials ?”’ And what, pray, 
might this particular official be—his qualifica- 


tion? his experience ? his knowledge of style? 
his sense of fitness? Would it be necessary 
for a “ Government official” to have passed 
the Institute Examinations? Or would his 
might tower above Conduit Street? We 
are more eager for a Specialist, for the most 


| scholarly and refined and comprehensive 
| Architect among us, to be allowed a free, un- 


official, but always restrained hand, 
than for all the red-tapeism of what 
we suppose would be the work of the 
Local—the very Local !—Govern- 
ment Board. The Local Govern- 
ment Board on a Flamboyant 
window, a dismantled niche, a 
Norman chevron, a Lantern Tower, 
and a// the official correspondence 
—the “I am directed by the Local 
Government Board ’”’—think of it ! 
No, let us not have the Government 
official, if it is to be an official 
per se. Onthe other hand, if Govern- 
ment can unbend, can be gracious, 
can even be generous, let the Ar- 
chitect be chosen whose sacred 
sense of what is due to our great 
forefathers in the Art of Building 
has not been blurred by Modernity 
or brutalised by the frontages of 
our streets; who can save without 
committing sacrilege, and who is 
strong enough to forget Govern- 
ments, remembering only our pride 
in these Cathedrals and Posterity’s 
claim and life interest in them also. 
“Peace in her vineyard, yes, but a 
Company forges the wine,” said 
the late Laureate in the hot blood 
-of his early denunciation. In any 
Government intermeddling with 
“Architecture, we should have the 
inevitable effect of a “Company’s 
forging ’’—a dose of doctored detail 
and petty squabbling in stone. Let 
us, at least, keep our Cathedrals, 
but keep them pure, touching their 
portals with reference, and not 
forgetting the very re/igion of their 
age. The inevitable and formal 
spirit of Government—its stiff and 
soulless classicism—is not, cannot be, the 
heaven sent protector of that Gothic no one 
now dare build, and few dare dream. We 
need the free hand, and the untrammelled 
man whose heart is not preserved, ossified, in 
the spirit of Whitehall. Here—at the open- 
ing of the Session is another grand oppor- 
tunity for our Institute—if it can agree upon 
the man. 
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Mr. PENROSE’S ADDRESS 
LAST NIGHT. 


THE QUESTION OF FELLOWS: 
An APPEAL AND A SUGGESTION. 


INSTITUTE, PROFESSION & PUBLIC. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION. 


*.* In view of the importance of the coming Session, and 
in the interests of our readers we publish a Shecial 
Stop Press Edition, containing an Extended Report of 
Mr. F.C. Penrose’s Presidential Address delivered last 
night. 


HE more usual course on these occasions 
is for the President to address his 
brother Architects, looking chiefly at 

their position with reference to their em- 
ployers, the public—by this word meaning 
either private employers, public bodies, or 
associated committees. It may not, however, 
be disadvantageous for once in a way to look 
at the matter from a somewhat different point 
of view, and to consider what Architects have 
a right to expect from the public, and especially 
in the case of public competitions, which are 
very often unsatisfactory, and to which I 
shall refer to at some length further on. 

There seems to be an impression abroad, and 
one whichis very unfavourable to ourprofession, 
that the services of an Architect are not 
required unless a building is to be of an orna- 
mental character, and that when an Architect 
is called in it must necessarily be more costly 
than in those cases where he can be dispensed 
with. We all know that that is a great mis- 
take; but it would be mutually advantageous 
to the public and ourselves if it were realised 
that the well-ordered plan elaborated by a 
skilful architect must necessarily be economical 
in many ways, and if some inital expense has to 
be incurred by his insisting on sufficient solidity 
and good material, it is very soon recouped, 
and over and over again,saved in the repair 
bill. If the employer asks for a building 
without ornament, the true Architect will make 
no objection ; he will know how to produce a 
good and comely, or even stately, building 
without it, 

One of the greatest satisfactions that an 
Architect can feel is when the ultimate cost of 
a building is kept very closely to the first esti- 
mates. When this has not happened it may 
very frequently be traced to a want of proper 
confidence shewn to the Architect at the outset. 
The employer supposes that it will promote 
economy if he names at first a smaller amount 
than he is prepared to spend. To this the 
Architect adapts his design, and the work is 
commenced ; but as it proceeds the employer, 
or perhaps his wife, demands additional size or 
other modifications which can only be intro- 
duced at a greater cost than would have been 
the case if they could have been embodied inthe 
original design. Something of this kind can 
also have arisen from the work having been 
commenced in too great a hurry by the urgency 
of the employer, owing to his ignorance of the 
time required for the due elaboration of the 
design. For, however long he may have been 
himself deliberating on the undertaking, almost 
as soon as the Architect has been consulted 
the contract drawings are expected to be ready 
and the work put in hand, before the plans 
have been maturely discussed between the em- 
ployer and the Architect. Much time and 
much subsequent worry might frequently have 
been avoided by a few weeks’ or even days’ free 
inter-communication before the design was put 
into execution. 


COMPETITIONS IN GENERAL. 


The most unsatisfactory relationships be- 
tween Architects and their employers are apt 
to arise in the arrangements connected with 
Architectural Competitions, That the compe- 
ting Architects are not unfrequently themselves 
to blame for part of this has often, and not 
unjustly been said both in this room and else- 
where; but much of it is caused by the pro- 
moters of competitions, who ought to consider 
more than they are apt to do what is due 
to the profession. ‘This is, no doubt, often the 


result of ignorance on their part, and, if so, 
there is hope that it may be gradually improved. 
It is already a favourable sign that in very 
many recent competitions professional assessors 
have been appointed, but there has been in too 
many instances a want of proper consideration 
shown to the assessor’s award. 

On the subject of Architectural Competitions 
in general my immediate predecessor in this 
chair contributed a Paper to the Journal, in 
April, 1891, the arguments of which appear to 
me very hard to meet, showing that the principle 
of these competitions is altogether wrong, and 
beneficial neither to the Architects nor to the 
public. This statement, however, with respect 
to the former, true as it is, may not be so con- 
vincing to all of us as to the public; because, 
whether rightly or wrongly, ycung aspiring 
Architects probably do think that from compe- 
titions, whether they are successful or not, they 
get an opportunity of advertising their powers. 
But as regards the publicit appears to me that 
Mr. Macvicar Anderson’s argument in the 
Paper referred to is solid all round, namely, 
that a competition is not the way to get the 
best Architectural result. It can hardly ever 
happen that any set of conditions and instruc- 
tions issued by a committee can supply com- 
peting Architects with all the information 
required for forming a successful plan at all 
comparable to the free intercourse of an 
appointed Architect with his employers at the 
outset. At any rate, whenever a competitor has 
obtained such full information it must have 
been by means not equally accessible to other 
competitors, and therefore unfair to them ; and 
there is little probability of a design based on 
such data being the best, which would have 
been possible if all had been as fully in- 
structed. Let us, however, suppose that 
there has been no unfair running, that 
the Architect has been appointed who has 
gained the award and that he is really the most 
skilful of the number. When he becomes 
more fully acquainted with the circumstances 
of the problem he will almost certainly find 
that material alterations from the competition 
design ought to be made, and probably will 
have to be made; in which case it can hardly 
be otherwise than that he will be much biassed 
by the first design, and he would have pro- 
duced a much better building if he had been 
appointed without a previous competition. It 
seems to me quite clear that an Architect’s 
best work cannot be brought out by com- 
petition as we generally understand the word. 
He must, so to speak, be serving two masters 
—one that which is best in the abstract, andthe 
other that which is most likely to please the 
promoters, who often are very incompetent 
persons. It may be said by some that the 
spur of competition is useful in exciting genius; 
but afar healthier stimulant is the wish that 
a building which may have been entrusted to 
his hands shall redound. to his credit. This is 
the true and only competition which ought to 
be encouraged. 


THE CASE OF WEST HAM. 


Then as to the bearing of the question with 
respect to our profession, my attention has 
been drawn by a friend to the case of a recent 
competition, that, namely, at West Ham. 
‘Here,’ he writes, ‘75 designs were sent in 
for a building to cost £40,000. One man would 
get properly remunerated, two others get small 
inadequate premiums, and the remaining 72 
will have lost all the time and money spent. 
At the ordinary professional charge for sketches 
only, viz., one per cent., the amount would 
have been £400 for each of the designs, so that 
at this rate the cost of professional labour has 
been nearly three-fourths of the cost of erec- 
ting the building. Surely this must be a great 
loss to the profession as a whole, and the great 
majority of the competitors might have been 
better employed and more profitably. Business 
men have frequently expressed the utmost 
astonishment at this wasteful system.’’ Another 
point which ought to be considered as exer- 
cising a very unfavourable effect upon Archi- 
tects, who engage in competitions, is the 
severe mental strain to which even a successful 
competitor must be subjected in compressing 
his work into too short a space of time. There 
is nothing in other liberal professions at all 
analogous to our Architectural Competitions, 
and they certainly do not raise Architects in 


public esteem, particularly in the way in which 
they are so often conducted now. The practice 
has become so general that I cannot flatter my- 
self it can be arrested ; but it may be improved. 
Instead of resorting to competition, a far better 
plan for promoters would be to discuss 
among themselves and sett!e who the Architect 
should be for any particular work. Commit- 
tees of promoters who think they are securing 
for the subscribers whom they represent the 
best result by eliciting, as they seem to expect, 
happy inspirations from a number of different 
minds and choosing the best of them—which 
by no means follows as a matter of course—go 
a very wrong way to work. Again, if there be 
any occasions when competitions are more un- 
desirable than others, it is in cases where 
adaptations are to be made to existing buildings. 
I have thought it right thus affirm my entire 
agreement with my predecessor in his views on 
the subject of competitions in general, in the 
hope that in some, however few, occasions it 
may be taken into consideratiou by pro- 
moters. Now I have to discuss some points 
in connection with the system already become 
so fashionable, which will be applicable both 
to open competitions and to those that may be 
restricted to a limited number, looking at the 
matter as much as possible from outside the 
profession. One observation I would first 
make to competitors, and that is to urge them 
to take the advise given from this chair by Mr. 
Waterhouse in his address to students in 
January, 1889, namely, that when unfair or 
obviously misleading conditions of competition 
are issued by a promoter, the duty owed to the 
profession is to make no response. In short, 
answer him not. 


COMPETITIONS AND THEIR PROMOTERS. 

Unfair conditions are not always—indeed, 
I should rather say are not generally— 
the outcome of unfair or ungenerous feeling 
on the part of promoters: for many of the 
objectionable clauses’ competing Architects 
are much to be blamed. At-various times 
Architects have competed when they ought to 
have declined, and thus led promoters to think 
that they. will get sufficient response under 
almost any circumstances. 

We are all, I believe, convinced that no re- 
sponse ought to be made to an invitation issued 
for any competition unless there be a pro- 
fessional assessor appointed; and it is self- 
evident that such assessor ought to bea man of 
high standing, and free from any local interest. 
But, with this exception, rather different views 
appear to be held respecting the degree of 
authority with which he ought to be invested 
in regard to the appointment of the Architect to 
carry out the works after he has given hisaward. 
There is one thing, however, of extreme im- 
portance, namely, that he should not be called 
in, asis too often the case, when a number of 
designs have been sent in in answer to the un- 
assisted invitation of the promotors, but that 
he should himself take the leading part in the 
preparation of the conditions and instructions. 
When this is done promotors may be saved 
from making many mistakes. A very mislead- 
ing error they often make is to give out astate- 
ment of their desiderata, and proceed to statea 
limit of cost, which are frequently quite incom- 
patible witheach other. Hence arises a source 
of very great perplexity both to the competitors 
and to an assessor appointed after the designs 
have been sent in, the latter finding it im- 
possible to adjust the two irreconcilable views. 
There is, however, an objection of some 
weight, though not comparable with the 
absence of professional direction, in the draw- 
ing up of conditions, that if the assessor is known 
beforehand—and it is hardly possible that in his 
conferences on the spot with the committee of 
promoters he should remain incognito—the com- 
petitors will be more or less influenced in their 
designs by the study of his known or supposed 
architectural bias; and this is perhaps the 
reason why the assessor has so often been only 
called in at the last moment, when all the mis- 
chief introduced by careless and misleading 
rules has been done. It is, however, a difficulty 
which, when thought of sufficient consequence, 
could be avoided by various means obvious to 
those who have experience in such matters. 
Returning to the question as to the amount of 
authority which ought to be given to an assessor, 
it certainly appears to me that he should not be 
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merely allowed to recommend a certain course 
of action to the committee of promoters, but 
that his position should be made predominant. 
As, however, the promoters can hardly be ex- 
pected entirely to give up their control of the 
decision, I gladly endorse, as the course which 
meets the view I had myself already formed 
upon it, the condition I have already quoted, 
that the assessor shall have the duty of nomi- 
nating the Architect, unless his selection shall 
be challenged by three-quarters of the whole 
committee; and I think that such a clause as 
this would satisfy our expectations, which several 
recent repudiations of the assessor's award have 


seriously disappointed. It has been sug- 
gested that the assessor’s award should 
carry the appointment absolutely, unless 


some valid reason be forthcoming to the con- 
trary, and that such validity should be decided 
by appeal to the President of the Institute. 
But it appears to me that promoters would be 
more likely to agree to the former rule, which 
would in almost every case exclude local 
favouritism. 

The course which appears to me to be the 
most desirable, and which I am glad to find 
coincides with the opinion of several highly 
_ experienced assessors, forms one of the sugges- 
tions printed in our Kalendar, namely— That 
the promoters should by advertisement invite 
Architects willing to compete for the intended 
work to send in their names by a given day, 
with such other information as the candidate 
may think likely to advance his claim to be ad- 
mitted to the competition. From these names 
the promoters, with the advice of the assessor 
or assessors, should select (a) ’’ [and this I hold 
to be the better course] ‘‘an Architect to carry 
out the work, or (b) a limited number to com- 
pete, and each competitor thus selected should 
receive a specified sum for the preparation of 
his design. The author of the design awarded 
in the first place should be employed to carry 
out the work’’—and to this might be added a 
very desirable suggestion, that some proper 
remuneration should be given to the Architect 
selected if the work should not be carried out 
under his superintendence within some reason- 
able time. 


INSTITUTE, PROFESSION, AND PUBLIC: DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION, 


In the extremely able address that my friend 
Mr. T. G. Jackson (a name to which I greatly 
regret I cannot add the letters F.R.I.B.A.) 
lately gave at the opening of the Liverpool 
School of Architecture, he speaks of the rise 
throughout the land of Technical Schools and 
Institutes. 

- Let us go back together for a few years, even 
less than twenty years, and ask ourselves 
whether we are any the worse now for the 
change, if any, which has come over our Art 
from this still vexed matter of education; or, 
indeed, whether any change whatever has taken 
place which may be deemed detrimental to our 
Art? What security had we, in the year 1875, 
that the young men whom weelected Associates 
of our body had received any, even the most 
superficial education, scholastic or technical ; 
or that they were fitted, by nature and position, 
to exercise the functions of an Architect? How 
was an outsider then to know, except by per- 
sonal trial, whether any Associate R.I.B.A., 
whose reputation was not established, had or 
“Wiad not received any education in the Art, 
Science, business of Architecture? All that we 
required in those days from a candidate‘for the 
Associateship was his nomination by three 
Fellows who knew him, and his ability to 
pay an entrance fee and an annual 
subscription ; with his acceptance of honour- 
able obligations such as are now in vogue. 

Now let me beg you to look into our 
Kalendar for the Sessionai year of 1892-93, in 
which the local ‘‘ educational facilities’’ at 
each allied centre were given for the first time, 
and compare them with similar particulars in 
the Kalendar which has just reached your 
hands. ‘This will assure you of the success 
that has attended the federation of the chief 
Architectural bodies in the United Kingdom, 
as well as of the favourable influence that the 
establishment of an obligatory test, in 1882, has 


had on the education of Architectural aspirants. 


Only three years ago, of the thirteen Allied 


Societies only that of Manchester possessed a - 


lecturer in Architecture, namely, Mr. Stelfox, 


OF 


the Ashpitel Prizeman of 1888, who conducted 
classes held by the Society on Mondav even- 
ings. That of Liverpool had a sketching club 
and also classes of Design and Construction, 
with a special course of instruction which from 
the subjects it included may be said to have 
been based on the programme of our examina- 
tions, and each subject was entrusted to a 
member of the Society who:acted as lecturer 
and visitor. That of Birmingham had a Class 
of Construction held at Mr. Lloyd’s office, and 
a Class of Design held at Mr. Hale’s office, at 
both of which members of the Birmingham 
Association attended as visitors. That of Shef- 
field had classes for the study of specific sub- 
jects. The Societies at Leicester, Glasgow, 
Newcastle, Bristol, Nottingham, Dublin, Leeds, 
Exeter, Dundee, in 1893, had no educational 
courses of instruction ; and, except in Glasgow 
which possessed Mr. Gourlay, and Leeds, 
which possessed Mr. Howdill, there were no 
outside instructors in the various Technical 
schools situated in those towns, nor had those 
institutions any course of instruction to which 
young men hoping to become Architects could 
apply themselves with confidence. But the 
progress which two years alone have wrought 
is remarkable. In our Kalendar recently issued 
it will be seen that every allied centre now pos- 
sesses local educational facilities of some kind, 
more or less complete, for Architectural pupils. 

In the greater number of cases the lecturers 
are members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. In fine, there are now Chairs of 
Architecture in Glasgow and Liverpool; and 
there are schools in which the elements of 
Architecture are taught, forming or formed in 
most, if not all, of the districts into which we 
have divided the United Kingdom. Less than 
ten years hardly anything of the kind existed 
outside the Metropolis. The consistent course 
of study which for several years year is looked 
for from those who undertake the very respon- 
sible business habits and the literary and 
artistic knowledge involved in the practice of 
Architecture, can hardly fail to have the effect 
of giving assurance to employers that in select- 
ing an Architect who has passed the ordeal they 
cannot be dealing with a charlatan. 

Connected with this subject, there arises one 
point to which I feel I ought to refer—namely, 
the fact that the Examinations are conducted 
by volunteers amongst our members. It will 


not be thought surprising that this makes a} 


considerable difficulty in keeping up the rota of 
Examiners able and willing to undertake the 
work. Greatly indeed is the Institute indebted 


to those who have hitherto volunteered and 


still continue to do so; but it would facilitate 


the progress of Examinations very consider- | 
ably if reasonable fees could be found for the: 


Examiners. -The obstacle to this course lies 
mainly in the emptiness of the Institute’s trea- 


sury, on which subject we lately had some’ 
important remarks from our Auditors at the’ 
June Business Meeting. This emptiness of the. 
treasury is engaging much attention from the. 


Council, and will not be lost sight of during its 
coming deliberations. I certainly feel that should 
asufficient improvement be the result, a mode- 
rate honorarium to the Examiners would form 
a fitting application of part of it. 


THE CLASS OF FELLOWS: AN APPEAL AND A 
SUGGESTION. 


Since the delivery of my first Address, from 
this Chair, just a year ago, said Mr. Penrose at 
the commencement of his address, we have 
recorded the loss by death of no fewer than 
seventeen Fellows. Ewan Christian, a pre- 
decessor of mine in the Chair of the Institute, 
had been a member fifty-five years, ten of which 
he passed as Associate. My friend St. Aubyn 
was elected an Associate three years earlier, in 
1837; and Henry Clutton, who became an 
Associate in 1838. There is one other name I 
would mention, that of Paley, whose residence 
at Lancaster prevented his many friends in 
London from meeting him as often as they 
desired. We have also lost two of our Ex- 
aminers, Ernest Turner and Harry Drinkwater, 
and we have also to deplore the decease of 
seven Associates. 


During the past twelve months, said Mr. Pen- 
rose, in conclusion, we have had an accession of 
members amounting to 5 Fellows, 67 Associates, 
3 Hon. Associates, and 8 Hon. Corresponding 


Members. But, as a matter of fact, the Class of 
Fellows has lost, not gained, strength. The 
Fellows, who last November numbered 617, at 
the present hour number 596, being a diminu- 
tion of 21. The Associates, who a year ago 
were 872 in number, have, on the contrary, 
advanced to 924, being an increase of 52. In 
the course of the year only four out of the 
872 have become Fellows, while one gentle- 
man who applied, and who had never been 
an Associate, was elected a Fellow at the 
final Business Meeting of the past session. 
On the point of electing Fellows who have not 
previously been members of the Class of 
Associates, which I know full well is a delicate 
one, much misapprehension seems to exist both 
within and outside the Institute. In the first 
place, there is an abnormal amount of 
hesitation on the part of Associates long in 
practice to proceed to the higher grade, 
though we all look for such a sign of move- 
ment in its ranks. In the second place, too 
many practising Architects of repute, and even 
a few of well-earned distinction, form no part 
of the Institute, forgetful, as too many of 
them are, that its influence and usefulness 
would be infinitely greater were they members 
of the corporate body, prepared to discuss 
important matters without bias, and to sink 
details of difference in a spirit of compromise. 

I am about to make a suggestion which I 
hope may be received with favour, or at least 
with goodwill equal to that with which I 
venture to formulate it. This is the last 
occasion I shall ever deliver a Presidential 
Address from this Chair. Though I am not 
the Senior Fellow, yet I applied for admission 
to the Institute as an Associate in 1845, and 
this January I shall have been fifty years a 
member, On the strength of long acquaintance 
with those present here, and with many others 
who, alas! are lost to us, I venture to make an 
appeal to the good feeling, the good sense of 
British Architects every where, whether members 
of the Institute or not—whether they call 
themselves artists or professional men—to join 
hands and show a united front to all and any 
who would do them wrong, either from an 
artistic or a business point of view. Let us, 
on our part, conviace the outside men—men of 
distinction, men of repute, who are not 
members of this body—how gladly we shall 
see the barriers removed which prevent them 
from joining us; and how willing we are to do 
whatever is reasonable to remove them, It is 
not for us to say that possibly some of the 
barriers alluded to may not be, to some extent at 
least, of our own raising ; and it would be a very 
fit subject for our Council to discuss whether 
greater facilities could not be made for the 
admission of Fellows from among those whose 
career shows that they would be worthy 
members of our body, looking at Architecture 
as a career in which the two essentials of Art 


-and business have to be represented, though not 
_ always in equal degrees of combination. 


It has more than once occurred to me during 
my tenure of office, that one of the main reasons 
for the startling paucity of applicants for the 
Fellowship is the possibility that Architects of 
mature age, men who have carried on extensive 
practice for the greater part of their lives—men 
who we wish to see Fellows of the Institute, but 
who are not and never have been Associates— 
hesitate to take their chance of election at the 
hands of a body of electors, some of whom 
have only within recent years emerged from 
the position of pupils. It seems to me, for 
instance, somewhat sanguine to expect that men 
who are well-known members of the Royal 
Academy, of the Society of Antiquaries, and of 
other institutions in which. for a long period 
they have been recognised as Architects of 
repute and distinction, will consent to run the 
risk of an election on the good or ill-will or the 
prejudices of some thirteen or fourteen hundred 
gentlemen, the vast majority of whom are their 
juniors, and some of whom are not even in prac- 
tice. I therefore, though with great diffidence, 
and with all respect for the more youthful 
of my colleagues, urge the Institute to con- 
sider whether the power of admitting such 
men as those to whom I refer to the Class of 
Fellows may not be confided solely to the con- 
trolling or governing body of the Institute, at 
least for the space of a year, or, perhaps, two 
years. The regulations which guide the 
Council in the admission of applicants for 
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candidature as Fellows are sufficiently definite 
to constitute a check on any improper attempt 
to make such admissions too general or in- 
discriminate. The change may be effected by 
the suspension of certain by-laws. The way 
being thus opened, the Council would have 
little difficulty in reaching the majority of 
those whom we think should be part of 
the corporate body, and in effecting to a 
great extent, the fusion with ourselves of 
many, especially in the provinces, who resent 
the position in which they are placed from 
no fault of their own, but who are, never- 
theless forced to’ remain outside the ranks of 
-the Institute, to our mutual regret, and, per- 
haps, to the latent annoyance of both. I 
trust that this suggestion, for which I hold 
_myself solely responsible, may be deemed 
-worthy of consideration by the Institute in 
General Meeting, and that the result may prove 
as beneficial to all the parties concerned as I con- 
fidently expect. 


THE VOTE OF THANKS. 


Mr. Aston Webb proposed a vote of thanks 
to the President for his address which, he said, 
had many practical suggestions which he 
believed. would be to the great good of the 
Institute if they were able to be adopted, as he 
hoped they might be. (Hear, hear). With 
regard to the competitions it was extremely 
difficult for the competitors, without consulta- 

~tion with the promoters, to ascertain what their 
requirements were. Where the conditions were 
at all intricate, he thought it was the Architect’s 
duty to suggest how the difficulties which the 
promoters had were to be met. (Hear, hear). 
He expressed his sympathy with the Chair- 
man’s suggestion as tothe admission of Fellows, 
and said under the present system they lost 
the co-operation of many to whom honour 
was due. (Applause.) 

Mr. W.. D. Carée seconded, and said for the 

- President’s long devotion to Architects and 
Architecture, they and the whole World were 
“indebted. With regard to the - proposed 
adoption of the metric system in this 
country, he felt inclined sometimes to loose his 
patriotism, and to wish that be had been born 
“jn a decimal planet (laughter). He hoped the 
general body of the Institute would acquiesce 
“ jn the admirable suggestion the President had 
“made with regard to the difficult Fellowship 
qualification (applause). 
“-"’Mr. Penrose briefly returned thanks for the 
“vote, which was accorded with loud applause. 
~The President announced that at the next 
““meeting the portrait of Ex-President, Mr. 
‘Macvicar Anderson, would be formally pre- 
sented to the Institute. 
This concluded the Meeting. 


RupyarD KieLinG’s home in Brattleboro’, 
New England, s a wo-story frame building 
, go ft. long by 26 ft: wide. The foundation is 
_ rough, unfinished ‘stone, with Jong, narrow 
“windows, lighting a‘large basement. Above 
“this “is a single tier of 11‘ rooms, all facing 
towards the highway, a little narrow mountain 
road that winds around the homes of the 
farmers, who, more wise than Kipling, place 
their houses in a protected spot. A large Hall 
is on the opposite side of the house, and into it 
opens the back and only entrance door. The 
‘long, plain side of the house has a Loggia with 
a projecting balustrade. The other side of the 
building has a two-story bay window. Mr. 
Kipling’s work room is in the south end of the 
- cottage, and from the windows he has a superb 
view. - 


In’ the course of his inaugural address, as 
‘President of the Institution of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders in Scotland, delivered in Glasgow, 
Sir William Arrol took serious pains to pooh- 
pooh all notion of a Channel Bridge. He said 
he did not think anyone who saw. the proposed 
. Bridge started would live to see it finished. 
‘No sane man would undertake such a contract ; 
he certainly would not. It was proposed that 
_ the Bridge should be like that over the Forth. 
But would it be wise to have such a structure 
in,the English Channel? It would not be 
-prudent, for the Bridge would not pay. 
. Further, there was the objection that, ina storm, 


. ships would be dashed to pieces against the 


.. Bridge, 


Bricks and Mortar. 


TaLBor Housk, ARUNDEL STREET, 
November sth, 1895. 


“< T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its ‘air 
height above the purple crowd of humble roots.” 
—JoHN RUSKIN. 


Despite the recent improvement in the 
demand for first-class West End property, the 
freehold of No. 40, Dover-Street, Piccadilly, 
for many years the town residence of the Lady 
Dowager Stanley, of Alderley, has been. with- 
drawn at auction, the best offer being £19,500. 
This street was called after Lord Dover, the 
“little Jermyn” of De Grammont’s Memoirs. 
Its residents at various times included Lord 
King, the ‘‘bishop-hater,’’ who wrote a life of 
his kinsman, John Locke; Lady Byron, widow 
of the poet; ‘‘ Joe Manton,” who was a favourite 
with almost all the aristocratic sportsmen of 
his day; and Mr. Edward Moxon, the well- 
known publisher, from whose shop were issued 
the successive volumes of Barry Cornwall, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, &c. 


On the walls of the cloister of the old Pauli- 
num building at Leipsic there exist a series of 
old frescoes in which students and ‘historians 
have hitherto taken little interest. The reasons 
for this neglect are that the cloister was so 
dimly lighted that it was impossible’ without 
special attention to see the paintings, and the 
paintings had been seriously damaged by inju- 
dicious restoration. But the demolition of the 
adjoining buildings has enabled students to 
notice characteristics in the works that had up 
till now escaped observation, and M. Cornelius 
Gorlitt, one of the most eminent of modern 
German critics, has made a careful examina- 
tion of the series. In his opinion these Leipsic 
frescoes are the work of the great Flemish 
painter Mabuse. There is nothing in what is 
known of the artist’s life inconsistent with the 
theory that he was commissioned by Frederick 
the Wise to paint the Paulinum frescoes, but it 
is quite certain that the opinion of M. Gorlitt 
will not be accepted without close and search- 
ing inquiry. He himself, in fact, admits that 
he has not given incontestible evidence of the 
soundness of his theory, but he hopes in a short 
time, by closer and more careful investigation, 
to place his contention beyond question. 
Should he succeed in making out his case the 
importance of his discovery will be recognised 
by all Art students. 


A GREAT historical picture has been dis- 
covered at Norwich. It is by Nicolas Lar- 
gilliere, is in excellent preservation, and of 
more than average historical interest. It 
represents the Council held by the Pretender 
on October 25th, 1714, shortly after the death 
of Anne, at Commercy, for the purpose of 
drawing up the declaration asserting his right 
to the Crown. The important point about the 
picture is that among the Council, which 
includes Lord Lovat and the notorious Dr. 
Sacheverell, is Lord Oxford, better known as 
Harley, favourite of Anne, friend of Swift and 
Tory Lord Treasurer. He is standing behind 
the Pretender as one of the principals in the 
Council. Exactly how far Harley was con- 
cerned in Jacobite treason was a matter of 
doubt, but this picture, if genuine, would seem 
to involve him to the hilt. It is suggested that 
as the occasion might be regarded as an im- 
portant event in the national history, the 


Pretender had the picture painted for himself, 
and that it has remained undiscovered so long 
as knowledge of the possession of it by a 
Jacobite owner would have been dangerous in 
the stormy times that followed. 


THE annual Exhibitionin connection with the 
School of Art at the Technical Schools, 
Shipley, was held last week. The proceeds of 
the Exhibition will be devoted to reducing the 


heavy debt of £10,000 still resting upon the - 


Institution. The collection comprises work by 
past and present pupils, and by Mr. Renard, 
the Art master. It is quite as extensive as that 
got together last year, and the awards are 
higher. 


Few places are richer in actual or possible 
treasure-trove than the catacombs of Santa 
Priscilla, two miles outside the Porta Solaria 
in Rome. They were the place of refuge and 
burial of the Church when in its humble prime ; 
and, after the persecutions under Domitian, 
Marcus Aurelius, and Diocletian, they received 
the mortal part of at least five of the early pon- 


tiffs. Oflate years interest attaching to them _ 


has centred in the Cappella Greca (Greek 
Chapel) with its paintings of the second cen- 
tury, one of these representing, perhaps, the 
earliest picture of Our Lady, supposed to date 
about 170 A.p. And now another specimen of 
the same primitive Art has just been discovered 
by Monsignor Wilpert, one of the ablest pupils 


of the late Giovanni Battista de Rossi, who ~ 


made splendid achievements in the Archzology 
of the early Church. The painting now brought 
to light in the Cappella Greca has reference to 
the Eucharist. The picture discovered by 
Monsignor Wilpert. represents 
assembled round the Altar, while the officiating 
priest breaks the consecrated bread and distri- 


‘butes it for the Holy Communion. Standing 


out clearly in the details of the painting are the 
cup and the fish. Differently from the repre- 
sentations of the same, subject in other cata- 
combs, this, one introduces something more 
than the symbol of the Sacrament. ‘‘It brings 
before us the very act of the Eucharistic -sacri- 


fice and of the Communion itself at the moment © 


of the breaking of bread.’” The whole subject 
(the discovery of the painting, its significance, its 


the faithfnl — 


difference from others of the same kind, andits 


place in early Christian Art) Monsignor Wilpert 
handles with great skill in his monograph en- 
titled ‘‘ Fractio Panis ’’ (breaking of the bread), 
written in German and beautifully illustrated. 


SoME interesting pictures changed hands in 
the sale conducted by Messrs. Robinson and 
Fisher at Willis’s Rooms, by direction of the 
executors of the late Rev. Algernon Wodehouse. 
A portrait of Isabella Susannah Countess of 
Beverley, by Cosway, R.A., fetched £336; 
‘The Tower of London,” by H. Dawson, 
realised £200; Sir J. Reynolds’ portrait of the 
Hon. Mrs. Tollemache as ‘‘ Miranda’’ secured 
#189; a portrait of John Lord Wodehouse, by 
Sir W. Beechey, 8.A., was sold for £126; and 
£100 was given for ‘‘A Landscape and 
Figures,’’ by S. Ruysdael. Among other 
prices were: ‘‘A Hunting Scene,’’ by W. J. 
Shayer, £84; ‘‘ Portrait of Lady Monson,” by 
T. Gainsborough, R.A., £71; and ‘‘A Spanish 
Peasant,’’ by Zurburan, £52 tos. At the same 
salerooms have been disposed of some of the 


Bateman heirlooms, removed from Lomberdale 


House, Youlgreave, and Middleton Hall, Derby- 
shire. An old Flemish triptych, attributed 
to Van Eyck, realised £215; and £189 was 
obtained for a beautifully-carved ivory four- 
teenth century diptych. The lots included a 
fine collection of early weapons and armour, 
and a quantity of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
carved-oak furniture. 


Tue late Mr. Vernon Heath was a nephew 
of Mr. Vernon, whose collection of pictures in 
our National Gallery is so well known. Mr. 
Heath>was a famous and_ successful photo- 
grapher of trees, especially Burnham Beeches. 


He took the last and best photograph of the — 


Prince Consort; he took photographs of the 
Prince of Wales’s marriage in St. George’s 
Chapel ; the Princess sat to him for a photo- 
graph for Frith’s marriage picture, and he was 
present with his camera on the ice at Virginia 


Water upon the day when the late Duke of | 
Mr. Heath published his 


Clarence was born. 
recollections in 1892. 
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A curtous story has reached us, we cannot 
vouch for its absolute good faith, about a cele- 
brated artist and a famous London Church. 
The Church is as old as Westminster Abbey, 
and has had as much to do with English his- 
tory. It is now in process of restoration, and 
in the new Nave has been placed a lovely 
stained-glass window by Mr. Henry Holliday. 
Visiting the Church recently, Mr. Holliday saw 
‘that part of the window had been removed, and, 
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Perhaps the best and most picturesque of all 
the suggestions is that the Statue—an equestrian 
one of course—should have some association 
with the widening of Parliament Street, and 
the opening out of the square by the great 
improvement which the Government has in 
hand. Supposing Parliament Street ends ina 
spacious and stately opening, could there bea 
better idea than that the houses should fall 
back in ordered row so as to disclose the 
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ST.:.BARNABAS VICARAGE, BECKENHAM, KENT: ERNEST NEWTON, ARCHITECT. 


on asking the reason, was told the following 
story. The design of the window was that of 


-a series of pictures from the best known stories 
_of the Old Testament; among them being the 


scene from the Book of Daniel of the three 
young Jews in the fiery furnace. No control 
was exercised over the artist, who was 
left to his own imaginings in his own work. 
When the window was unveiled, to the horror 
of the clergy, it was discovered that the three 
young men were represented naked. It was 
not that the clergy had any objection to the 
nude fer se, or that the youths were indecorously 
undressed. A proper and judicious use had 
been made of the flames, and everything had 
been done that the well-regulated artistic mind 
might desire. The scandal was that the repre- 
sentation was contrary to the description given 
of the event in the Book of Daniel, which says 
they were bound in ‘their coats, their hosen, 
and their hats.” The artist had evolved his 
design as the historic Dutchman did his camel, 
from his own inner consciousness, and had 
never thought of referring to Holy Writ. En- 
trenched behind what was written, the clergy 
were impregnable, and the artist had to take the 
window out in order to put breeches on 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. 


THe Government has promptly acceded to 
the request to provide a site for the Statue of 
Oliver Cromwell. The question remains as to 
the choice ofa place. There are several alterna- 
tives. There is the Tyburn site, there is a 
space outside the House of Lords, there is 
Palace Yard, and there is Parliament Square. 


mighty shape of the great Abbey, and to let the 
eye rest first of all on the Protector, horsed 
and accoutred. 


OVER £22,000 is to be spent at Leicester in 
a series of local improvements. Of this 
£11,562 is to be devoted to providing a new 
Sanitary Depét for the Friday Street Yard, 
which has now been annexed by the M. S. and L. 
Railway Company. £8,600 is needed to carry 
out the widening of Newark Street; £670 more 
for the reforming and repaving of Waterloo 
Street. The last item of £1,500, is for the con- 
struction of drains, in order to divert from the 
sewers some of the storm water and waste from 
some of the factories. 


A COLLECTOR of everything—Cromwellian 
and Dutch—has just passed away in the death 
of the Rev. J. de Kewer Williams, whose por- 
trait hangs in Hackney Town Hall. Mr. 
Williams was a Congregational minister— 
famous for wit as well as for wisdom. He was 
known outside his own denomination chiefly as 
a collector of portraits of Oliver Cromwell. 
For years he picked up, at home and abroad, 
every effigy that could be found of the Lord 
Protector in the form of oil paintings, en- 
gravings, bronzes, ivories, coins, and carvings, 
and he amassed some hundreds. Many 
admirers of Cromwell visited this ‘‘ museum,’” 
and shortly before Mr. Williams’s death it was 
sold intact to Mr. Richard Tangye, of Bir- 
mingham. Healso lectured upon and collected 
‘‘everything Dutch,” and was such an admirer 
of William of Orange that he called his house 
“Orange Villa.” 


GREEN STREET, Leicester Square, or ‘‘ Dirty 
Lane,” as it was best known in the days when 
Hogarth, Sir Isaac Newton, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and other notabilities resided in the 
square, which is now being widened by the 
London County Council and the Vestry of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, has long enjoyed an unen- 
viable reputation. Although the main artery 
between the Strand and Piccadilly, it is con- 
sidered one of the narrowest and most danger- 
ous thoroughfares of its kind in the whole of 
the Metropolis. Like Bear Street, Castle Street, 
and Panton Street, it formed in days gone by a 
district which, from the number of foreigners 
residing within its borders, was known as 
Petty France. The great improvement which 
has been effected by the demolition of several 
old houses on either side of the street has much 
enhanced the appearance.of the new buildings 
of the National Portrait Gallery at the botto 
of Charing Cross Road. : 


Mr. GEorRGE REDFORD, of Cricklewood, who 
has died after a prolonged illness, volunteered for 
the Army Medical Service during the Crimean 
War, and was Assistant. Surgeon of the 58th 
Regiment, but being deeply interested in Art, 
and himself a very fair Artist and an accom- 
plished musician, he ultimately devoted. him- 
self entirely to the literature of these subjects. 
Mr. Redford was associated with the Crystal 
Palace in its early days, and in later years with 
the Art Treasures Exhibition in Manchester, 
and also the Leeds Exhibition. For many 
years he had been well known in Art circles as 
an expert on the Old Masters and an Art critic, 
and his articles on the picture sales at Christie’s 
in The Times were incorporated in his large 
work on ‘Art Sales.”” He also. published a 
‘‘ Manual of Ancient Sculpture.’’ 


A SPECIAL attraction among the sights of the 
Industrial Exhibition to be held next year at 
Berlin is to be ‘‘Cairo.” It is an undertaking 
due to the enterprise of the Berlin Architect 
Wohlgemuth. Both in Paris (1889) and in 
Chicago (1893) ‘‘la rue de Caire’’ created wide- 
spread and genuine interest. But ‘‘ Cairo in 
Berlin” will be something larger and greater in 
every respect. It will cover an area more than 
six times as largeas the streets of Cairoand give 
a living picture not only of a street, but of the 
whole life and culture of that most wonderful 
country, the country of the Pyramids, both in 
past ages and at the present time. In front of 
an island of palms the silent City of Tombs will 
extend with original Monuments and graves 
sunk deep into the rocks, whilst beyond the 
Pyramids rise. Adjoining, the ruin of an old 
Egyptian Temple, containing a museum of 
antiquities, will be reproduced, to show the 
completed Architecture of a sacred building. 
In front of this part of the Exhibition a triangle 
of buildings will be raised, the frontage culmi- 
nating in the Mosque Kait Bey with the graves 
of the Khalifs. For all the houses, palaces and 
mosques, either original parts or models of 
remarkable Egyptian Architecture will be 
utilised. 


‘‘ RETURNING from a short visit to’ Holland 
and Belgium,” writes Mr. Frederic Harrison in 
the November number of the Positivist Review, 
‘“‘T was struck for the fiftieth time with ‘the 
poor, starved, mesguin character of all public 
buildings and thoroughfares in England. Hol- 
land and Belgium are two of the smallest 
and poorest States. in Western -Europe ;- yet 
their Railway Stations, Public. Offices, Town 
Halls, Main Avenues, Libraries, Museums, 
Courts of Justice, and Artistic and Scientific 
Institutions make our own look dingy and 
provincial.. In all things of this kind. London 
is content to put up with, buildings that would 
be held discreditablein a foreign town of 50,000 
inhabitants.” © 


At the Assize Hall of the County Hall, Car- 
narvon, Mr. H. J. Ellis Nanney handed to the 
town, on behalf of the ‘subscribers, a picture 
which has become famous on account of its 
historical interest. It was painted by Mr. Phil 
Morris, and exhibited in Carnarvon in connec- 
tion with the National Eisteddfod of last year, 
the incident which it depicts being Edward I. 
demanding the allegiance of the Welsh to his 
youthful son, who was born in Carnarvon 
Castle. Pending a more suitable provision the 
picture will be hung in the County Hall. 
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A MEETING of the Owen Memorial Com- 
mittee has recently been held at the Natural 
History Museum for the purpose of inspecting 
in situ the model of the Statue of the late Sir 
Richard Owen, which Mr. Brock, R.A., is 
executing for the Museum, and to decide 
whether white marble or bronze shall be the 
material to be used for the Memorial. The 
balance of opinion is in favour of the darker 
material as harmonising well with the terra 
cotta of the building in which the Statue is to 
be placed. And, certainly, no one who has 
seen the bronzed model in the Central Hall of 
the Museum could fail to be struck with the 
admirable appearance presented by Mr. Brock’s 
work, especially in regard to the harmony of 
its surroundings. Another Memorial of Owen 
will presently be on view in London, this being 

- the bronze bust of the great naturalist, which 
Mr. Alfred Gilbert has in hand for the Royal 
College of Surgeons, with whom Owen was 
closely associated as Curator of the Museum 
-for upwards of 20 years. 


Verpvi has recently been on a visit to Milan 
to inspect the progress of the building he is 
erecting at the Porta Magenta to serve as an 
Almshouse and Retreat for aged musicians. 
The Architect is Camillo Boito, brother of 
Verdi’s librettist. The building will cost 
£20,000, the whole of which the aged composer 
will defray.. In order to form a fund for the 
endowment of this charity, a series of per- 
formances will probably be given throughout 
Italy during the winter. 


THE quiet and unostentatious work steadily 
carried on by the agency of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund finds expression in the quarterly 
statement, the latest number of which has just 
been issued to the subscribers. The value of 
the work done by this Society with very inade- 
quate means cannot be over-estimated, for to it 
we owe almost all the discoveries which have 
shed so much light upon numberless previously 

_obscure and little understood passages of Holy 
Scripture. Thecurrent issue is largely occupied 
with the work that is being carried on at 
Jerusalem, by the Rev. F. J. Bliss, whose sixth 
report on the excavations at the Holy City, 
liberally furnished with illustrative plans and 
diagrams, leads off the number, and by Herr 
von Schick, whose notes on ‘‘ Old Churches in 
Jerusalem,” many of which buildings date from 
the earliest Christian times, before the rise of 
the Byzantine styles, are of the highest import- 
ance and interest. The concluding portion of 
the Rev. W. Ewing’s ‘‘ Journey in the Hauran,”’ 
and of his notes of ‘‘Greek and other Inscrip- 
tions in the Hauran,” also claim the attention 
of Biblical archzologists, as do Mr. Bliss’s 
‘‘ Inscriptions collected in Moab.” 


A DISCOVERY of some interest to those con- 
cerned in Archeology has been made in the 
excavations on the site of the ancient Eleusis, 
a few miles from Athens. The institution of 
the annual secret religious ceremonies in honour 
of Demeter (Ceres) at Athens is traditionally 
ascribed to Cadmus, 1550 3B.c. But the dis- 
covery in a very ancient and well-preserved 
tomb of gold and silver ear-rings, 68 smail vases in 
terra cotta, two tripods, three Egyptian scarabei 
and a small porcelain statuette of the goddess 
Isis, are said to leave no doubt of the fact that 
the celebrated mysteries of Eleusis were of 
Egyptian origin, and were borrowed by the 
. Athenians from the religious rites of the ancient 
Egyptians. 


CEMETERIES are not places which the artist 
would select wherein to wander, for Monu- 
mental Art, perhaps more than any other 
leaves very much to bedesired. That, however, 
1s no reason why, when one of the brotherhood 
attempts something in that direction, he should 

“omit to record the fact. We were reminded of 
this at the funeral of a man of letters at Brook- 
wood. An ambitious and not altogether un- 
successful bronze group has been erected to the 
memory of a lady of noble family. Its position 
renders it a very conspicuous object, and the 
majority of those who see it would wish to 
learn the name of its designer. But of this there 
is no trace. We noted sometime ago this need- 
less modesty of advertisement on the part of 
Architects. Why should not both Professions 
follow the example of their French brethren ? 


A CORRESPONDENT gives many interesting 
glimpses of the ancient civilisation of Mexico. 
Tzintzuntzan, the capital, can readily be 
reached from Patzcuaro, the terminus of the 
Morelia branch of the National Railway. The 
Palaces of the Tarascan kings were in the 
Valley Patzcuaro, on the shores of the lake and 
on the slopes of Tziaate. Fortresses were on 
the islands, and paved roads and timbered sub- 
terranean passages connected the cities. At 
Iguatzio there was anancient Pyramid. There 
were Temples with hideous carved idols, and 
massive sepulchres for Tarascan sovereigns. 
The houses are the rudest cells of sun-dried 
clay, and there are roses blooming over the 
doorways, and luxuriant vines have covered the 
crumbling walls with fragrant verdure. The 
Municipal Hall is in a sorry state of decay, but 
within there is a picture of the Tarascan king’s 
conversion to Christianity Further on is the 
old wall surrounding the Churches, and behind 
it there is a grove of olive trees, planted by the 
Franciscan clergy, who laboured there more 
than three centuries ago. One thing more 
remains to match the beauty of these olive 
trees. The Parish Church is open, and Indians 
are kneeling in front of the most beautiful 
picture in Mexico. It hangs in the Sacristy of 
the shabby little inclosure, and is dimly lighted 
by a single square of white glass near the roof. 
It is a large panel representing the entomb- 
ment of Christ, with the Virgin, Magdalen, 
St. John, and seven other figures, one of whom 
is said to represent Philip II. This is the 
picture which Titian is reported to have painted 
and the King to have sent to Quiroga as a token 
of his personal regard. Whether the tradition 
be well authenticated or not, it is a noble work 
of Art, worthy of any master. The strong 
drawing of the figures, the contrasted colouring 
of living and dead flesh, the artistic effects of 
grouping, the delicate bit of landscape in the 
background, and the profound study of light 
and shade are evidences that some master-hand, 
whether Titian’s or a pupil’s, was laboriously 
employed on this canvas. Even in the dim 
light of the forlorn little Chapel, it shines and 
glows, a masterpiece of colouring and com- 
position superior to any canvas in the 
great Art Gallery in Mexico. Large sums 
have been offered, both by Americans and 
by the Ecclesiastical authorities in Mexico, for 
this painting, but it cannot be purchased. 


THE new Council Hall of the Staffordshire 
County Council has been erected in proximity 
to the Shire Hall and Judges’ House. The 
new building comprises, in addition to a com- 
modious Hall for the general meetings of the 
Council, well-appointed Committee Rooms and 
suites of offices for the clerk of the Council, 
the county surveyor, and the chief surveyor of 
main roads. The site cost £7,000, and the cost 
of the buildings when they are fully completed, 
will amount to about £40,000. The buildings 
have been erected by Mr. H. Lovatt, contractor, 
Wolverhampton, from the designs of Mr. H.T. 
Hare, Architect, Cheapside, London. 


In the fifteenth century, Cardinal Colonna, 
owner of the Castle of Nemi, now the property 
of the Orsini, endeavoured to recover the 
galley which lies at the bottom of the Lake of 
Nemi, and which was at one time the retreat 
of the Emperor Tiberius, but without success. 
At the beginning of our century the effort was 
again made, and some large bronze nails were 
brought up from the lake. Two divers who 
are at present exploring, have seen the galley, 
called the Padace of Tiberius, at about 80 ft. from 
the bank, and, although damaged by age, it 
still appears much decorated with bronze and 
mosaics. Heads of bronze wolves and lions, 
targets with inscriptions, rings for docks, and 
other objects of immense archeological value, 
have already come to light. 


A RICHLY-STOCKED cache of ancient manu- 
scripts, preserved since 1677, has been discovered 
in the cellars of the Edinburgh City Chambers. 
Nearly all the papers are of the first impor- 
tance; and they include 136 letters from the 
Duke of Montrose and other noblemen and 
gentlemen in relation to the rebellion of 1715. 
Their numbers and interest are such that the 
City Council is spending between £80 and £90 
upon their classification. 


THE Committee of the York Diocesan Church 
Extension Society has made the following 
grants :—Calton-in Cleveland, towards the cost 
of new Church, £100; Aislaby, new Church, 
£90; Laughton-en-le-Morthen, increase of 
accommodation, £50; Bempton, restoration of 
North Aisle of Church, £35; Gleadless, en- 
largement of Vicarage, £150; Millhouses and 
Ecclesall, Mission Room, £125; Hemsworth, 
Mission Room, £25; Catcliffe, Rotherham, 
site of Mission Church, £50; Drax, Doncaster, 
restoration, £35; Wales, Sheffield, restoration, 
£150; Scawton, Thirsk, restoration, £100. 


At the instance of Mr. E. E. Newton, a 
member of the Hampstead Vestry, and a great 
lover of the folk-lore and literary and artistic 
associations of Hampstead, the Society of Arts 
has resolved to place a Memorial Tablet on the 
house, now known as Lawn Bank, in John 
Street, Hampstead, where John Keats, the poet, 
resided for some time, the necessary consent of 
the owner and occupier having been obtained. 


WE announce, with regret, the death of Mr. 
W. H. Jobbins, an artist who was well known 
and highly esteemed in Birmingham. Mr. 
Jobbins, who was a native of Birmingham, was 
a student for a time of the School of Art whence 
he went to South Kensington, where he quali- 
fied as an Art teacher, and was appointed 
second master of the Nottingham School of 
Art, under the late Mr. J. S. Rawle. Some of 
his best pictures were produced in Venice and 
its neighbourhood. Mr. Jobbins also occa- 
sionally, during his Venetian sojourn, contributed 
to the Exhibition of the Royal Birmingham 
Society of Artists, and still oftener to that of 
the Art Circle, of which he was a member, and 
where his pictures were eagerly bought. 


THE new Liberal Club, opened by Lord 
Rosebery, occupies a commanding position 
in the main thoroughfare of Scarborough, and 
is a fair example of modern Architecture. The 
Vestibule is reached by a short flight of broad 
stone steps. In addition to the usual Reading, 
Smoking, Dining, Reception, and Billiard 


Rooms, there is a large Council Chamber, ~ 


capable of accommodating 400 people; while 
a notable feature of the Club is a suite of 
apartments set apart for the purpose of the 
Women’s Liberal Association, the most of 
whose members have already become members 
of the new Club, the total membership of which 
reaches about 1,500. 


Amon the successful exhibitors at the Inter- 
national Art Exhibition, held in the Glass 
Palace at Munich, and which has just been 
closed, was Mr. Stanhope Forbes, A.R.A., who 
has been awarded the First Class Medal. 


Str FrEDERIC._ LEIGHTON is at present in 
Italy, and we learn that the state of his health 
will prevent his delivering the biennial address 
to the students of the Royal Academy on 
Founders’ Day. This break in the valuable 
series must be a sore blow to the President, 
and we understand that it was only determined 
upon in consequence of the strong persuasion 
of his advisers. The public will feel the loss 
less if advantage is taken by Sir Frederic to 
follow the example of his illustrious predecessor 
and publish the Discourses in a collected form. 


THE name of Glover is still regarded with 
affection in Art circles, especially in Glasgow 
and the West of Scotland, where the elder 
Glover, Edmund, and his son, William, began 
long years ago to be appreciated. For this 
reason alone, if for no other, the sale of the 
late Mr. Edmund Glover’s collection, which 
took placelast week, may beregarded as one of the 
most notable dispersion sales of the season. The 
collection was rich in specimens of the work of 
Wm. Glover, no fewer than between fifty and 
sixty of these being shown. They included 
several very fine landscapes and seascapes in 
oil, but consist for the most part of water- 
colour sketches. The characteristic touch and 
conception of the artist was apparent in both 
oil and water. At least two pictures by J. 
Graham Gilbert were in the collection, which 
otherwise included the valuable portrait by Sir 
Daniel M’Nee of Mackay as Bailie Nicol 


ae which was lent to the late Glasgow | 


xhibition. 
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KIDDERMINSTER Parish Church has, through 
the instrumentality of Mr. John Brinton, 


recently undergone considerable restoration. 
The old stonework of the Clerestories and 
On 


parapets was in a very dilapidated state. 


considerable risk owing to crevasses and rifts in 
the ice, and the arrival of night with snow fall. 
The journey had been prolonged through loss 
of time owing to the party having mistaken a 
lower spur for the true summit. Mr. Howell 
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LEDBURY CHURCH, HEREFORDSHIRE : DETAILS OF CORBELS, ETC. 


the North Aisle the parapet was leaning over 
considerably, and at any time might have fallen 
into the Church. The South Clerestory was 
shorter in length, and not so dangerous, the 
stone having been held together by acoating of 
cement. The West Gable and its parapets 
were in a very bad condition, and have been 
rebuilt in character with the Clerestories. The 
Tower, which is the most important feature of 
the restoration, was most dilapidated ; 
frequently large pieces of the stone fell, 
making it dangerous for people passing. The 
west window of the Tower was much decayed, 
and some parts of the windows were filled in 
with stone to strengthen the tracery. The 
work, in the restoration of the Tower especially, 
was done in pieces at a time, as the whole of the 
surface stonework had to be cut away to a great 
depth to receive the new stones. In removing 
the unsightly blank window over the Tower 
entrance to the Church there was discovered 
‘behind it the remains of the original window, 
‘which somewhat resembled the window the 
Architect had designed to put there. Itisa 
‘very large window, with deep moulded tracery. 
‘One of the features of the restoration is the 
rich moulded groining under the Tower, which 
is very eftective. Every detail of the old work 
-which could be identified was used as an 
‘example in carrying out the restoration with 
scrupulous care, introducing the original mould- 
ings and carvings. The present entrance to 
‘the Tower is an insertion, and was not there 
originally, as is indicated by the lower portion of 
the window being cut off to receive it. The 
three figures in the niches of the Tower were 
nearly obliterated except the centre one, which 
‘proved to be a representation of the Trinity. 
The figure of the Virgin is now placed in the 
centre, with St. Peter and St. Paul in the side 
niches. Nodoubt years ago there was a Spire 


_ “to the Tower, or it was begun and never com- 
‘pleted, asthe base ofit shows. Mr. J.A. Chatwin, 


of Birmingham, the Architect to whom Mr. 
‘Brinton entrusted his commission, has carefully 
conducted the restoration, which Messrs. 
‘Collins and Godfrey, contractors, of Tewkesbury, 
have carried out. 


Mr. F. W. W. Howe Lt, F.R.G.S., in a lec- 
‘ture delivered on Thursday night in the Gart- 
shore Hall, George Street, Edinburgh, described 
his experiences in making the first ascent of the 
Oraefa Jokull, in the south-east of Iceland. To 


_ begin with, he explained some of the ways of 


the Icelanders and some of the features of Ice- 
‘landic scenery, especially of the icefields over 
which he had travelled to make his ascent. 
Hitherto the Oraefa Jokull had been considered 
‘unassailable by the traveller, but Mr. Howell 
narrated how he had performed the ascent with 
a party of native guides in some 224 hours, 
after arduous work, attended at places with 
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had carried a camera, and he exhibited a series 
of lime light views of photographs taken during 
the ascent. 


THE Architects who submitted designs in 
open competition for the new Council House 
and Offices in Old Elvet, Durham, to be built 
by the Durham County Council, have banded 
themselves together to protest against the 
work being given to Sunderland Architects 
instead of to the firm who gained the first prize 
in the competition. Messrs. Philip Tree and 
Ivor Price are acting as hon. secs. to the pro- 
testing competitors. 


A BERLIN Correspondent writes : The Opera 
House here has undergone thorough renovation, 
after being closed for this purpose for several 
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siderably improved. The exterior of the house 
has also been embellished. The house was 
re-opened with the performance of Beethoven's 
‘‘ Fidelio,” in presence of the Emperor and 
Empress. 


A GIFT to the Diocesan Church House of 
Winchester has just been made by the Earl of 
Northbrook in the shape of a large and beauti- 
fully carved oak Bookcase, capable of holding 
over 1,000 volumes. It has been made from 
undoubted old timber from ancient houses and 


| Churches in Winchester, and thus has additional 


interest. It will be a permanent memorial of 
the Earl’s generosity and thoughtfulness, and 
will be a central ornament in the Library at 
Wolvesey Palace, now reclaimed from semi 
ruin and made fit for the central work of the 
historic Diocese of Winchester, of which at one 
time, Wolvesey was the local Palace ere its 
partial destruction in the eighteenth century. 
The firm of Messrs. Mathews and Sons 
supplied the case, which is a fine example 
of English Art woodwork. 


To an American who recently visited him at 
his Studio in Munich, Mr. Hubert Herkomer 
made an interesting statement. ‘‘I have,”’ 
said the artist, ‘‘an invention which will set 
you Americans wild, but I have not quite 
perfected it yet, and am afraid to let it be 
known lest some American should add a little 
molasses or something else that has nothing to 
do with it at all, and have it patented as his 
own.’ His scheme is believed to be a method 
of making reproductions of black and white 
painting. A sketch is made on a steel plate 
and the print is made directly from the original 
painting. Mr. Herkomer says it will require 
some knowledge of technique, and something 
that no one but an artist can accomplish, but 
that there is no doubt of the success of the 
method. 


In memory of the late Bishop of Chichester, 
a ‘‘ Durnford Memorial Fund ”’ has been started 
in the Parish of Middleton, Lancashire, to be 
devoted to the complete restoration of the 
ancient Parish Church, in which for nearly 
sixty years the deceased displayed so great an 
interest. 


M. CuAarLes LAMOUREUX is about to build 
a Theatre in Paris on the model of the famous 
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CAPITALS IN THE CATHEDRAL, CANTERBURY. 


months. The whole plant for the heating, 
lighting, and ventilation of the building is out- 
side. The orchestra has been much enlarged, 
and, as well as the whole pit, rests on iron 
girders, by which the acoustic effect is con- 


house at Bayreuth. Allthe plans are prepared, 
and the Theatre is to be opened in 1898. There 
will be a large organ, but by an ingenious piece 
of mechanism it will be removed out of the way 
when the dramatic performances are given. 
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VOLUME ONE. 


A Fresh Supply of Bound Volumes, Cases for 
Binding, Reading Cases, &c., is now ready. 

Half Bound in Leather, suitable for the Library, 
7/6 nett. ’ 

Whole Bound Green Cloth, artistic gilt lettering 
suitable for Office or Institute, 5/= nett. 

Cases for Binding, 1/9 post free. 

Subscribers who desire their numbers bound by us 
should forward the same, together with Postal 
Order for 2/6. Such Bound Volumes will be 
returned post free. 


Address: The Publisher, 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 


Strand, W.C. | 


‘©A BELT OF SOCIETIES ROUND 
THE WORLD.” 


FouNDING A BRANCH IN PLYMOUTH. 
R. ARNOLD THORN, of Barnstaple 
M (President of the Devon and Exeter 
Architectural Society), took the chair 
at a Conference of members, held in the Athe- 
nzum, Plymouth, called for the consideration 


of the proposed Plymouth branch. The Presi- | 


dent explained that the object of the meeting 
was to consider a proposition from Plymouth 
Architects to form a. branch of the Society in 
the Three Towns. This was set out in a reso- 


lution recently passed by.a meeting of the local | 
professional men. In the discussion, Mr. Shires | 


pointed out some of the social and other advan- 
tages accruing from a branch such as had been 
formed in other large towns. Sixteen Societies 
were now in alliance with the’ Royal Institute 
of British Architects, including. several in the 
Colonies, and he hoped. that ere long a belt of 
them would be established around the World, 
giving enlarged opportunities for interchange 
of Architectural ideas. He suggested ‘the lines 
on which they should proceed.’ Mr. Crocker 
considered: that Mr. 


Mr.:Appleton was glad that they were anxious 
for ‘local-extension, and, as a member of’ the 
Devon and Exeter Society, he would heartily 


approve of Plymouth forming such a branch. | 
Mr. Jermansaid they could not expect Plymouth 


members to always come to Exeter for meet- 
ings, and there should be no difficulty in ex- 
tending the work in the former place, in which 


they would have the support of the Exeter | 


members. Further discussion elicited from Mr. 


Warren the interesting fact that Exeter was the | 
It was proposed by Mr. | 
Shires, seconded by Mr. Luff, and unanimously 

carried, that a local centre of the Devon and | 
Exeter Architectural Society’ be formed at. 
Plymouth. Mr. Paton proposed that a Com- | 


origin of the Society: 


mittee of Architects of the Three Towns be 


appointed to confer with the Council of the | 


Devon and Exeter’ Society to carry the fore- 


going resolution into effect. This was seconded | 


by Mr. Dwelley, and agreed to. At the luncheon 
which followed, in reply to the toast of ‘‘ The 


Devon and Exeter Architectural Society and | 


its President,’’ Mr. Thorn referred to the fact 


that the Society owed its growth (during the | 


speaker’s connection with it) almost entirely to 
the efforts of Mr. Warren, who was now retiring 
from the post of Hon. Secretary; and asit had 


been considered by the members that these | 


efforts should be recognised and some acknow- 
ledgment made, a subscription was raised. 
handing the result (which took the form of a 


gold albert) to Mr. Warren, he desired him to | 


believe that it was a mere symbol or mark of 


the feeling in which his services were estimated, | 


and hoped he would accept it as such. Mr. 
Warren, in thanking the members, assured them 
that whatever he had done for the Society had, 
in the pleasure of doing it, amply repaid him- 
self; and, further, his thanks were greatly due 
to the members for their courtesy during the 
past five-and-a-half years he had held office. 


THE earthworks of Cardiff Castle were origin- 
ally rectangular, and it is supposed that they 
were the work of Romanised BHritons about the 
time of the departure of the Legions. Cardiff 


was probably founded by the Romans when | ; 
| HYDE PARK COURT, PARK FRONT: MR. THOMAS ARCHER, ARCHITECT, 


the road was made to protect the river Taff. 


Shires had fairly put | 
the views of the Exeter members generally. | 


In | 


MEN 


WHO BUILD. 


No. 30. 
| MR. THOMAS ARCHER. 


“ai\LWAYS omitting that remark- 
able building which Norman 
Shaw has bestowed upon the 
Police Force of London, 
Thomas Archer may have the 
credit of having designed, and 
erected, the finest work on the Thames 
Embankment. He certainly had a site which 
was unrivalled. He had delightful gardens 
at his feet, a magnificent boulevard in front 
of him, and a river teeming with life to 
“play up to,” and if you feel disposed to 
cavil at some of the detail of Whitehall 
Court, you must generously admit that Mr. 
Archer and his collaborateur accomplished 
a fine thing when they gave us a huge 
building of eight or nine floors that one may 
look at without displeasure. It is the merest 
coincidence that you should be chatting 
of Thomas Archer at a moment when Mr. 
Jabez Balfour and other kindred spirits are 
answering a few pertinent questions at the 
Old Bailey, for in. addition to Whitehall 
Court Mr, Archer is almost solely responsible 
for another leviathan over-which the Liberator 
or one of its offshoots’ wielded financial 


| 


influence. Hyde Park Court may have many 
drawbacks. It may completely dwarf every 
building within a quarter of a mile of Lord 
Strathnairn’s Statue at the top of Sloane 
Street, but, again you must compliment its 
Architect upon achieving a certain dignity 
which very few indeed are able to arrive at 


in a building of ten stories. Again he hada 
magnificent site as the engraving on_ this 
page testifies, but so had the Architect of the 
Grand Hotel and of the Kensington Palace 
Hotel, and likewise of the Hotel Metropole, 
the first and last of which are shocking 
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examples of what usually happens ina “ tall” 
design. 


But the early years of Thomas Archer’s 


career are not without interest. It is on 
record that, at the ripe and interesting age 
of four, he successfully drove a three-inch 
nail through the front of his father’s side- 
board. Perhaps that is why he early became 
associated with the “Building Trade” and a 


student at the Schools of Design, it being 


considered probable that as he could success- 
fully drive a nail, he might succeed equally 
well in drawing one. ‘This actually proved 
to be feasible, and Mr. Steven Daukes, the 
Architect—who, amongst’ much delightful 
work, erected Colney Hatch Asylum, which 
is still the largest Asylum’ in existence—took 
the aspiring youngster into his office, and 
gave him experience in a practice which 


seemed to have no limits to its aims and 


purpose. Mr. Archer eventually left his first 
master to join the staft of Mr. Charles Kirk, 


-well, how: to accomplish, adyised his assis- 
.tant, and his pupil, Mr. Green, to join 
together in practice, and most disinterestedly 


introduced them’ to many of his own clients. 
It was whilst this partnership lasted—and it 
lasted for many years—that Cambridge Gate, 
the Holborn Restaurant, the Café Royal, 
Tooths’ Picture Galleries, and other important 
works were executed, and Whitehall Court 
and Hyde Park Court begun. In 1889 the 
partnership was dissolved, Mr. Archer being 
selected to complete the last named works. 
Associating himself with Mr. Francis Hooper, 
in completing these big commissions, he, a 
short time later, took him into partnership, 
and there, having removed his affairs from 
the salubrious locality of Sackville Street to a 
more central spot on the Norfolk estate, you 
may safely leave him ; near the gods and the 
roof, furtively gaining glimpses over. the river 
when the mists and fogs of Autumn are less 
unkind than usual. 


RELICS OF KBATS. 


T Sir Charles Dilke’s house in Sloane 
Street the well-known portrait of Keats 
by his friend Severn has been on view, 

and the interest in the poet, if we may judge by 
the stream of people who passed into the room 
and studied one after another the two pictures, 
the original and a copy of it done also by 
Severn, was shown to be very great indeed. It 
is not so much a picture as a miniature, very 
luminous, probably painted on ivory. There 
are known to be seven or eight replicas of it, all 
more or less faithful, but none with the 
brilliancy of the original. Severn painted one 
for Moxon, the publisher, with the engraving of 
which all readers of the poet will be familiar. 
The face in the miniature is very beautiful and 
rather sad, the colour clear and delicate, the 
eyes dreamy in expression, and of a soft blue, 
the hair flowing and blonde. The Chelsea Free 
Library has a collection of manuscripts, letters 
and relics of Keats and amongst these is a 
facsimile of a page of Haydon’s Journal, with a 
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CAMBRIDGE TERRACE, HYDE PARK: MR. THOMAS ARCHER, ARCHITECT. 


the Architect. who, Mr. Archer informs you, 


_ was also a partner in the firm of Kirk and 
_ Parry, contractors: What would happen in 


-these days of: ‘Art-and Actuality if a 
-recognised* Architect was also recognised 
as a member of a firm of Contractors 


_ of the standing of Messrs. Kirk and Parry, it 


is not worth while stopping to consider, but 


- our young friend did wisely in seeking so 
practical a field for his studies, and in enter- 


ing the workshops of his people when oppor- 
_ tunity afforded. Having completed his in- 


_ tentions of mastering the details of construc-. : 


tion, Thomas Archer returned to the ‘office 
of Mr. Daukes, as his chief assistant, a position 
which he occupied for twelve years. Upon 
the retirement of Mr. Daukes from practice, 
Mr. Archer was engaged by Mr. Arthur 
Cates, with whom he remained several years 
—until Mr. Cates was appointed Architect 
_to the Lands Revenues, upon which it was 
necessary for him to relinquish private work. 
Mr. Cates, with a generosity he knew so 


Mr. Archer and you have had a delightful | 


little chat, and he tells you many things of 
more than average interest.’ For instance, 
the foundations of Whitehall Court are only 
carried below the ground level about 12 ft., 
instead of tothe London clay as was the case 
in most of the buildings near this site. They 
rest upon a bed of sand about 2 ft. in depth, 
beneath which water was reached. The fact 
of the Underground Railway cutting off 
drainage from this water-shed to the Thames, 
it’ was concluded quite safe to erect a lofty 
building on the site. In this opinion Mr. 
Archer was ‘supported by ‘the late > Mr. 
Ordish, and the result fully justifies that 
opinion as no evidence of any settlement has 
been found in any part of this enormous 
structure. 


THE estate of the late Mr. William Hender- 
son, builder of the America Cup challenger, 
Valkyrie, and other great yachts, was recorded 
at Glasgow at £125,523. 


sketch for the portrait of the poet to be intro- 
duced into his picture of ‘‘ Christ’s Entry into 
Jerusalem.’ 


A ‘*SETTING OUT’? PROBLEM. 


LEARNED Correspondent sends us the 
following, which, we fancy, our readers 
will find anything but an easy nut to 

crack. Should any mathematical enthusiast 
send us in the correct solution (which we shall - 
publish next week) we will forward him a bound 
copy of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL ; 

From a given point (as the edge of a terrace) 
to set out.a flight of uniform steps of given 
number and rake commencing and terminating 
with a riser, descending to broken irregular 
ground, in such manner that the foot of lowest 
riser shall exactly coincide with the surface of 
ground. 


Memoria Stones in connection with the new 
Wesleyan Sunday School, in Wesley Street, - 
Castleford, have been laid. The new School is 
to cost £2,600. 
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A GLIMPSE AT THE GALLERIES. 


No. I—THE FINE ART SOCIETY. 
A CRITICAL CAUSERIE. 


HERE are several Exhibitions in London 

just now which repay a visit. At the 

Fine Art Society’s Gallery, in Bond 
Street, Edwin Abbey has a series of drawings 
in pastel. To those who know him only through 
the veil of his illustrations in Harper’s Magazine 
—beautiful as they always are—these pastels 
will come as an astonishing revelation of the 
versatility of his genius, and of his perfect 
mastery of the medium he has used. Joseph 
Pennell has written a characteristic preface to 
the catalogue from which the following 
remarks are taken: ‘It is with pastel that 
these momentary effects can be seized by a 
Master and fixed for ever. There is no messing 
about with sticky oils, no coaxing of unwilling 
water colours. But just one touch of the little 
piece of colour and the result is there. I do 
not know how old the Art of Pastel is, nor do 
the various authorities whom I haveconsulted. 
But the Art of Drawing with Coloured Chalks is 
as old as the Art of Painting itself. In fact, a 
pastel is a chalk pencil made of various colours 
and of varying degrees of softness. Those em- 
ployed to-day are probably the most delicate and 
sensitive of artists’ mediums. They are pencils 
of colour, and of every variety of colour which 
the artist wants. There is no mixing them 
with oil or with water, for they are mixed. 
There is no waiting for them to dry and then 
seeing what unexpected effect they will present, 
for they are dry. Once put upon the rough 
toothed coloured paper, they stay there just as 
they are. There is no varnishing to bring out 
the colour, and no restoring is wanted, since 
the colours never fade. There is no oilin them 
to turn them black, nor will the sunlight 
bleach them out, .>... To-day a_ perfect 
method of fixing the colour to the paper has 
been perfected, and there is not a doubt that 
these creations of Mr. Abbey’s will last as long 
as the paper upon which they are drawn.” In 
connection witharecent discussion, and a paper 
on the Drawing of Architecture at the Royal 
Academy (if that is not the original title of the 
paper it should have been, for there is a wide dif- 
ference between Architectural Drawing and the 
Drawing of Architecture), these notes of Pennell’s 
will: be of great service, for they appear to 
suggest that this is the medium—that of pastel— 
above others, which should be worth experi- 
menting with at Burlington House. It seems 
to us that for the illustration of Architecture 
there, it has all the advantages of pencil—in 
indicating detail—and at the same time will 
give the ultimate colour-effect of one’s work, as 
well as water-colour or oils. We shall be 
curious to know if any one will take this hint 
for next year’s Show. As to Mr. Abbey’s draw- 
ings, if you are not bound down by the laws of 
stipple and point, and can appreciate strong, 
fresh, and vigorous drawing, broad and lumi- 
nous colour work, the dainty and delicate ren- 
dering of detail in costume, in the sparkle of a 
jewel, or in sheen of a piece of silk, all touched 
directly with a master’s hand, these drawings 
will keep you in the Galleries for hours ; but if, 
on the other hand, you like what is called 
‘finished ” work, don’t go near, they will only 
irritate, for you will find nothing—except 
at the entrance—after your heart there 
at present. We wonder who else, besides 
Abbey, has ever so completely made you 
understand what Sheridan meant in the swagger 
of Sir Anthony Absolute and Sir Lucien 
O’Trigger ? or whenever was the ‘‘ Queen in 
Hamlet” (No. 32) before so stately except in 
your own imagination, which refuses always to 
be exactly interpreted save in such a work as 
this. There are his drawings, too, of the 
Georgian times, with the ways and atmosphere 
of the period, clearly given and true; whether 
you look at these, or at such a masterpiece as 
No. 41, ‘‘An Old German Town ’’—given with 
all the quaint originality of his wonderful 
power—or the ‘‘ Dancing Girl” (No. 13), with 
the sense of movement so keenly caught, or, 
again, at such lovely interpretations of Nature 
as ‘‘An Autumn Day”’ (No. 38), or No. 39, 
“In a Garden,’’ where you are sure the 
shadows will quickly fade and the figures pass 
away ; in each and every one of these drawings 


you cannot help being impressed with the 
wondrous power and subtle charm which cha- 
racterises the whole of the forty-eight exhibits. 

Another critic will deal with the Exhibit’on 
of the Society of Painters at the New Gallery 
in our next issue. 


‘*EXPRESSIONISM’”’ IN DESIGN. 


EALING with “ Modern Building Design,”’ 

Mr. W. R. Lethaby has delivered two 
lectures at the Central Art Department 

of the Technical Education Board, Bolt Court, 
Fleet Street. In his first lecture, Mr. Lethaby 
said there were at present in the Polytechnic 
Art Schools and Construction Classes a large 
number of students of Architecture, and his 
chief purpose was to suggest to those students 
and others that the practical Workshops in 
masonry and joinery, conducted at those centres 
would form a valuable basis for their studies. 
They were there to think over the subject of 
building as one of the Arts; and allowing that 
modern building was not now a subject of joy 
to the workers or the beholders, to consider 
whether this was a temporary transitional state 
or an inevitable one. He could not come to 
any view as to what the word Architecture was 
now supposed to involve, therefore would start 
with the less ambiguous word building. The 
word Architecture had been most in vogue in 
times when beautiful building was least 
practised. ‘Ornamental building’’ would not 
serve as a clear definition; ‘‘expensive build- 
ing’”’ might, for they must find a place for the 
work on the Abbey and Parish Churches of St. 
Albans. But passing by some Farmhouse built 
within the century or even some present-day 
cart-sheds and field-gates, thatched ricks and 
hay-wains, we realised that this poor but 
essentially interesting artisan work was really 
the latter-day remnant of thecrafts that built our 
ancient Towns, Churches and Manor Houses. 
The gifts and devotion required to carry out a 
Law Courts, or a modern large School or 
Hospital, appeared to him to be almost bound- 
less. It was the gravest mistake to foster the 
idea that there was a sort of building called 
“ Architecture,’”’ superior in kind to ordinary 
building; the serious problem was: how this 
‘‘ordinary building’’ might be well done, for 
without that as a basis no higher building or 
Architecture would be possible. There was no 
blame to be attached to the Architects, who did 
for the public exactly what the public required, 
ina very capable way. But we had to consider 
how it was that the Art of Architecture had 
failed to interest intellectual men of the World 
from the early days of the Renaissance. The 
more intellectual interest in building, and 
inquiry as to the true groundwork of the Art, 
was linked as cause or effect with a better 
understanding of Gothic Architecture. Vital 
beauty could only be present in building 
when the character of the design sprang out of 
the contact of tools and material, and was not 
the result of compilation in codified scholar- 
ship. What was taking place around us was 
the re-establishment of several crafts under the 
personal conduct of the designers. The expert 
in the arrangement of highly-specialised 
buildings like the Hospital, the Club, or the 
Asylum, would have the co-operation of master- 
builders and craftsmen, experts in workmanship 
and expressive Design, and a very large part of 
ordinary building would be done by them out 
and out. Here they had a basis for a broad 
School of experimental craft which would be in 
touch with the whole of building. All along the 
line attention to Design was being incorporated 
with technical instruction, and the system 
would certainly not arbitrarily stop short of the 
building crafts. The time was coming when 
such Architects as felt drawn to the mere act 
of building would not think there was any 
difficulty or degradation in such a course ; they 
would just build. The thought that the 
development of the designer of building work 
(as apart from the worker), has not been a 
mere passing phase but is in the nature of 
things modern, was largely based on a miscon- 
ception. The point was, were designers to 
develop from workers, or was the designer to 
be produced in quite a different way by sub- 
stituting a knowledge about work for a know- 
ledge of work? They were probably agreed in 
wishing to make all building more interesting 


by means of the workmen becoming more 
capable and more interested, and all would 
allow that building designers should be brought 
into contact with materials, and the methods of 
working them, as much as possible. In Rome, 
Ephesus, and Constantinople the guilds of the 
workers became powerful, and gave craft an 
organisation which persisted down to the later 
Middle Ages. The designers and builders of 
our Cathedrals were graduates of craft colleges 
or guilds. In the present day, the first thing 
we needed was a wider general understanding 
of what went to make good building. In the 
Middle Ages an abbot or a soldier would very 
likely call in a master mason, and say, Do you 
think you could build a Church, or a Castle, 
like so-and-so, only bigger and nicer? The 
Renaissance which freed Learning and made 
Science experimental, set Art to grimace in a 
pillory. Wren, the greatest mind that had 
dealt with building since Michelangelo, saw 
exactly what was to be got out of the 
Renaissance box of bricks, and the personal 
humanity and gracefulness that showed 
under the bigwigism of the style and 
lighted up his science and ‘scholarship were 
marvellous. The ‘‘last of the Romans” in 
England, he closed that gate as effectually as 
Michelangelo did in Italy; but at St. Paul’s, 
with admirable craftsmen to help him, his 
position was rather like that of a Medizval 
master. After Wren came the drop-scene Art 
of Vanbrugh and the pedantry of Chambers. 
It took Scholarship two hundred years to destroy 
all building tradition, and then we had Pugin, 
who, like Seth in the apocryphal gospel, retraced 
the steps of the fallen on the blighted ground, 
and looked wistfully through the gates of the 
old Eden. He would pass over the unworthy 
task which draughtsmen-designers had now set 
themselves of imitating styles neither imagina- 
tive nor scholarly. The cry was for ‘‘style,”’ 
and the assumption was made that Architecture 
was made up of features, or that it would be 
more possible with new materials. Not this or 
that material, but every one was the best; the 
question of materials was only an economic one. 
The mistake lay in the endeavour to design 
style. Style was only a way of doing things, and 
as inseparable from activity as faith from works. 
We could not understand Architecture with- 
out learning to read it, but though everything 
led up to this, he did not think a builder could 
or should foresee the exact expressional result 
of his work ; it should be a growth, not a crea- 
tion. It was with a building as with a person; 
of one who carefully designed his expression 
we said that he was affected. ‘‘ Expressionism,’” 
however, might best qualify what should be 
sought in Design, and building could only be 
interesting when there existed a wide-spread 
ability to read its expressional results. The 
true mission of Architects was by imaginative 
insight to lift these ideas themselves to nobler 
issues. The points he had endeavoured to 
suggest might be summed up as follows:—That 
all buildings carry their characters written on 
their fronts. That students of Architecture 
must learn to read these documeuits, question- 
ing the right to exist of this or that so- 
called ornament or feature. That this read- 
ing was proper criticism That there were 
only two purposes for a building, service and 
delight, and that instructed pleasure could only 
be derived from a building when it fulfilled 
certain positive conditions. That there was 
now no general interest in building, because 
Design was irrational and workmanship not 
pleasant. That those, not Architects, who had 
taken the trouble to think about building, said 
very plainly that they had no pleasure in us. 
That there were only two methods of Design 
possible, the fresh experimental work of an 
artist thinking in terms of materials, or the 
re-combination on paper of the results of old 
artisan work. That asmall handiwork know- 


ledge was so far better than none, but, generally, 


that a fine work of Art could only be produced 
by a workman. That beauty was not a luxury, 
but was inseparably bound up with quality. 
That we who were selfishly interested in beauty 
could not content ourselves with less than the 
endeavour to bring back beauty to all building, 
and thereby beautify the earth and not dese- 
crate it. 


A PROJECT is on foot for rebuilding the Car- 
diff Town Hall at a cost of £100,000. 
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THE TWO SYSTEMS OF ASYLUM 
PLANNING. 


By MatcoLtm STARK. 


HE ideal Asylum plan was yet to be 
designed, said Mr. Malcolm Stark, ina 
paper read before the Glasgow Archi- 

tectural Association last week, and he had little 
hope that this would be produced, as there was 
no finality in this department of planning. 
Modification and evolution were the watchwords 
of progress. It was impossible to design a 
group of buildings, such as was required for a 
complete and efficient Asylum, without basing 
the arrangement of the various blocks upon well 
established precedent. There were two dis- 
tinct types—the Corridor Plan and the Block 
Plan; he was not disposed to say that one was 
better than another. The Lunacy Com- 
missioners of Scotland were inclined to favour 
the Block System; in England the Corridor 
System was more generally adopted. The latter 
was certainly cheaper, and perhaps for that 
reason commended itself to the English Lunacy 
Board, the Asylums in the south being usually 
planned to accommodate a larger number of 
patients than in Scotland. The -authorities 
of this country believed that their Asylums 
were considerably in advance of the English 
type, but both had their advantages. In 
the Block Plan classification. was distinct, 
the patients had the benefit of residential 
dwelling, and the complete isolation 
of the various buildings was safer in case 
of fire. In the Corridor System the blocks 
were connected by Corridors, which really 
formed part of the habitable portion, and were 
used for exerciseand day rooms. ‘The facilities 
for supervision of the patients and attendants 
by the medical superintendent were greater, 
but the classification could not be so distinct, 
nor was the separation so effectual. The Com- 
missioners of Scotland have recently advised 
the adoption of a block known as the Hospital 
for the reception of recent and acute cases. 
In the lecturer’s opinion this Hospital Block 
was likely to materially facilitate the cure of 
patients, who were received here first, placed 
under observation, and, when the disease had 
declared itself, removed to the particular blocks 
in which it was thought desirable to locate 
them. On the other hand, if the mental 
aberration had been only temporary, the 
patient was discharged without having entered 
the Asylum proper, and was thus free of any 
stigma which may be attached to compulsory 
confinement. By sketches on the blackboard, 
Mr. Stark explained in detail the plan of such 
a block. The Observation Room was placed 
in close proximity to the Entrance, and adjoin- 
ing should be placed an Examination Room 
and Bath Room; in the latter apartment the 
patient is stripped, bathed, and clothed previous 
to removal to the Observation Ward. The 
Observation Block might consist of differently 
sized apartments, as it is not always desirable 
to completely isolate a new patient, two or three 
being usually lodged together. An Acute Block 
is found necessary in order to preserve quiet- 
ness, although the lecturer pointed out that a 
more enlightened treatment recognises the 
- futility, indeed, the highly injurious results of 
undue physical restraint. The Acute Block may 
consist of a series of Single apartments, as seclu- 
ded as possible, and a few padded rooms for 
violent or suicidalinmates. These padded rooms 
are very expensive, each room costing between 
£80 and {90. The floors and walls are entirely 
lined with some yielding material, prepared 
indiarubber being found most serviceable. The 
Sick and Infirm Block should have a southern 
exposure, and should be provided with a Veran- 
dah. A noticeable feature is usually a light 
and airy Exercising Corridor about too ft. long 
by 16 ft. wide. The Epileptic Block is usually 
attached so that the inmates may share the 
benefit of the Corridor—these patients being 
generally quite harmless. The only detached 
building is the Infectious Block, which is 
practically disconnected, the only communica- 
tion being by means of an open Corridor. The 
Hospital Block should always have an adminis- 
trative section of its own, entirely distinct from 
the Asylum. 

_The Asylum buildings should be situated at a 
distance of not less than 400 or 500 yards from 
the Hospital buildings. The Lunacy Commis- 


sioners of Scotland treat the chronic cases 
entirely in the Asylum. After observation and 
treatment in the Hospital Block, and after the 
medical superintendent has come to the con- 
clusion that the disease has rooted itself, the 
patient is generally removed without delay to 
the Asylum proper, and henceforth is termed a 
chronic case. Separate blocks should always 
be provided for the chronic patients, these being 
distinguished by a number. It is frequently 
found desirable to change patients from No. 1 
to No. 2 block, and vice-versd. This gives 
much needed variety to what might other- 
wise prove a highly-dangerous monotony, 
some semblance of change being obtained by 
alteration in the schemes of decoration or even 
in the design itself. The lecturer proceeded to 
lay down the arrangement of plan he would 
recommend, and which conformed in almost 
every particular with the requirements of the 
Lunacy Commissioners of Scotland. In the 
Administrative Block the Kitchen takes the most 
important place, and the first question that 
would probably arise would be as to the size of 
this apartment. Supposing the Asylum to pro- 
vide accommodation for 800 individuals, the 
lecturer thought the best way to arrive at a 
satisfactory result would be to invite heating 
engineers to supply specifications and estimates 
for the cooking apparatus they considered 
necessary for that number, to be accompanied 
by a plan showing the position of the various 
ranges, steam-jacketed boilers, and accessories, 
and giving the size of apartment their practical 
experience suggested asadvisable. From the data 
thus acquired it would be a comparatively easy 
matter for the Architect to bring his own judg- 
ment to bear and arrive at an economical, yet 
sufficiently large apartment. Adjoining the 
Kitchen should be placed the General Store, 
which must be of ample size to provide for all the 
requirements of such an Institution. Many and 
various articles have to be accommodated, such 
as clothing, hardware, groceries, oils, boots and 
shoes—in fact, everything in use by patients, 
attendants, and officials. In the basement, 
which is always more or less damp, delf and 
crockery, oil, and other goods not likely to be 
damaged by moisture, should be stored. Inflam- 
mable oils, however, should be kept in a sepa- 
rate building. Groceries may be kept on the 
ground floor, and on the upper floor clothing. 
Close to the Kitchen, bins should be pro- 
vided for provisions, such as meal and flour, 
constantly in use, and suitable hatches must be 
provided for the passage of the daily supplies. 
The Store should be provided with only one 
door ; the Lunacy Commissioners are particu- 
larly strict on this point. The storekeeper is 
under the control of the medical superintendent, 
and these are the only two persons admitted 
into the building. Meat is perhaps better kept 
in a separate, thoroughly ventilated building 
also any highly odorous foods. Roof lightsshould 
be avoided inthe Store, and also in the Kitchen; 
a clerestory light is best. The apartments sur- 
rounding the Kitchen should consist ofaScullery, 
a Vegetable Scullery (the latter with yard), 
Cook’s Store and Housekeeper’s Store. The 
Attendants’ Dining Rooms are also placed close 
at hand, for convenience in serving; these 
apartments, called Mess Rooms, are frequently 
used as Parlours or Reading Rooms, when not 
in use as Dining Rooms. Direct communica- 
tion should be provided between the Kitchen 
and the Dining Hall, through the Serving 
Room by means of hatches. The Hall should 
be a well lighted and well ventilated apart- 
ment, perhaps the best plan being an oblong, 
thus ensuring free cross ventilation. Should 
the Servery, however, require to be placed at 
one end, the oblong shape would be inconvenient 
for serving food owing to the distance from the 
Serving Room to the end of the Dining Hall. 
The Recreation Hall, both for Architectural 
and economical reasons, may be suitably 
placed over the Dining Hall. It is usually 
intended to serve both as a Church and asa 
Theatre, although, if funds permitted, it might 
be desirable to erect a separate building for 
religious exercises. At one end there should be 
placed a thoroughly equipped stage, provided 
with the necessary Dressing and Retiring Rooms 
and fitted with all necessary stage machinery 
and accessories. A Scene Store is useful. The 
Official Block is quite distinct in character from 
any other. To the right and left on entering, 
there should be Waiting Rooms for males and 
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females, with lavatory accommodation attached. 
Behind may be placed the Board Room, and 
Medical Superintendent’s Room, while opposite 
the entrance there should be provided a Door- 
maid’s Room. On the male side there is usually 
a Surgery, and staircase to the Male Attendants’ 
Dormitory ; and, on the female side, Matron’s 
Room, which should be so arranged as 
to have full control over the _ staircase 
leading to the Female Attendants’ Dormitory. 

Chronic Blocks.—Mr. Stark illustrated a 
typical plan. Entering by glazed Corridors, a 
Lobby is generally reached, with a couple of 
staircases leading to the Dormitories on the 
upper floor. The two staircases are insisted 
upon by the authorities in case of fire. The 
Day Room ought always to have through-and- 
through ventilation, windows being provided 
on both sides. The Lavatory and W.C. accom- 
modation should be placed as far away as 
possible, perhaps the best position being at an 
angle with the extremity of the block. By this 
arrangement most of the wall space can be 
devoted to light. It is usual to provide large 
oriels, where the patients may gather in groups 
for conversation or work. At the end of the 
Day Rooms single rooms should be provided, 
not so much for confinement as for seclusion. 
At each end of the Day Room, Attendants’ 
Rooms should be arranged, provided with 
observation windows overlooking one another, 
so that the attendants may be in touch. 
Day Rooms should be planned so as to 
give 30 super. feet, and Dormitories 60 
super. feet for each person. The Dormitory is 
placed over the Day Room, and the plan is 
identical with that of the ground floor, with the 
exception of the w.c.’s and oriels, the latter of 
which would be an objectionable feature ina 
Dormitory. Above the Corridor should be 
placed a foul linen store, slop sink, and w.c. 
The beds are not permitted to be placed against 
the walls, but are arranged in groups of four, 
separated by low screens on india-rubber feet, 
which effectually prevent one patient seeing or 
disturbing his neighbours, but which do not 
obstruct the view of the night attendant. All 
walls should be damp-proof, a good construction 
being to provide a 3-in. space with an inside 
brick lining, which renders strapping unneces- 
sary, and minimises the risk of fire. Of course, 
when the funds permitted, all the buildings 
should be entirely fireproof. Mr. Stark, in 
illustrating the general scheme which he would 
suggest in the arrangement of the blocks, men- 
tioned that the patients should have not only 
plenty of light and air, but, where possible, a 
wide and uninterrupted view of the surrounding 
landscape. 

Referring to the heating and ventilation, the 
lecturer considered that the propulsion system 
was not advisable unless under exceptional cir- 
cumstances. If the site happened to be low, 
and surrounded by buildings, perhaps the em- 
ployment of mechanical means would be per- 
missible; but on an open site he would be 
inclined to rely entirely on automatic ventila- 
tion. Pipes and radiators, in fact any projec- 
tions on which the inmates could injure them- 
selves, should be avoided. The best system 
was to have a large main conduit, contributing 
warmed fresh air to judiciously disposed trunks 
and ducts. Mr. Stark then discussed the 
various other buildings which were necessary 
to the complete equipment of a modern Asylum : 
Laundry, Workshops (male and female), Work- 
men’s Houses, Farm Steading, Morgue, &c. In 
concluding, he referred to the Architectural 
treatment of the exterior, and was of opinion 
that the characteristic appearance of an insti- 
tution should be avoided; the blocks should be 
treated more as residences in a quiet domestic 
style. 


Tue Chard Town Council has adopted 
a scheme for the sewage disposal at an 
estimated cost of £4,500, and an annual outlay 
of £354. The outfall will be on the eastern 
side of the town at Tooches, the plan providing 
for treatment by chemicals and irrigation, 

A new Workhouse Infirmary is to be erected 
at Wakefield, at a cost of about £24,500, and 
application for a loan of £25,000 is to be made 
to defray the cost of the building. It is intended 
to make provision for trained nurses, to adopt 
the electric light, and the heating, ventilation, 
and other arrangements are to be on the most 
modern and improved principles. 
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Professional Items. 


Batu.—A bronze bust of the late Sir Jerom 
Murch has been placed on a marble pedestal in 
the principal corridor of the new Municipal 
Buildings, Bath. The bronze is a replica of 
the marble bust presented by Mr. Brock, R.A., 
to Mr. Murch several years ago, and now in 
the Literary Institution. A brass plate bears 
the following Latin inscription : ‘‘ Hieronymus 
Murch, Eques. Lumen Municipi et Ornamen- 
tum. Septimo Przefectus.’’ 


BLEASDALE.—Mr. Seward, Architect, of 
Fishergate, Preston, has received instructions 
to design the alterations to Bleasdale Church, 
which are to include reroofing, reseating, and 
the erection of a new Chancel. 


BriGHTON.—The Town Council Surveyor, 
Mr. May, states that £12,597 is needed for 
street paving at the present time and that there 
are many other streets besides in which the 
pavements are not in good condition. 

St. AUGUSTINE’S, Preston. Park, Brighton, 
is to be rebuilt and the Foundation Stone of 
the permanent Church has already been laid. 
The part of the Church which is now being 
built is the Nave and Aisles from Chancel arch 
to Tower arch. Both ends—east and west— will 
be temporary walls, and at the west end there 
will be a temporary Vestibule. Eventually the 
Aisles will be extended 15 ft. westward, the ex- 
tension on the north side consisting of a Cloak 
Room, and that on the south of a Muniment 
Room and Registry, the Tower, 28 ft. square, 
standing in the centre and projecting 13 ft. 
beyond the Aisles. It is also hoped that funds 
will be forthcoming to erect a ‘‘ Memorial 
Chapel”’ or make some other tangible recogni- 
tion of the interest taken in the Church by the 
late Bishop of the Diocese. Before the Chancel, 
which will be one of the finest features of the 
Church, can be built the present iron building 
must be removed; and the total length of the 
Church. when quite complete will be 176 ft. 
The body of the Church now in course of 
erection measures 87 ft. by 66 ft., and the cost 
of it will be £7,000. The Architect is Mr. 
Granville Streatfield. 


Bristo_.—A new Board School, built on the 
site of Queen Anne’s House, at Barton Hill, 
was opened on Thursday. The new structure is 
designed by Mr. Bligh Bond to take in a mixed 
School of 520. The walls are of brick, with 
freestone dressings, without being lavishly 
ornate. The Architect, who was also the 
designer of the Barley Fields School for the 
Bristol Board and the Higher Grade School of 
the St. George Board, has adopted an interior 
arrangement somewhat novel in such edifices. 
The centre of the block from the ground floor 
to the roof is occupied by a fine Assembling 
Hall 70 ft. long, 25 ft. wide, and 27 ft. high. 
Four shapely and convenient Class Rooms 
open from it, and four more on a first floor are 
reached by broad Staircases, which communi- 
cate with a Gallery running round three sides 
of the Hall. There are also a Teachers’ Room, 
well-fitted Cloak Rooms and Lavatories, and 
other requirements to make the School as 
perfect as can be. Mr. J. Perrott was the 
builder. 


Buswitu.—The ancient’ Parish Church of 
All Saints, Bubwith, near Selby, which has 
been thoroughly restored, was opened on 
Thursday by the Archbishop of York. The 
work, which has been carried out by Mr. T. S. 
Ullathorne, contractor, of Selby, under the 
superintendence of Mr. J. Hodgson Fowler, 
the Architect for the Restoration Committee, 
and the late Mr. Ewan Christian, who was the 
Architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
-consisted of much that’ is unseen in the 
shape of underpinning and shoring,’ and repair- 
“ing piece by piece the dangerous portions of 
the fabric. The Clerestory walls have been 
carefully repaired and the parapets reset, new 
mullions ‘inserted in the windows where 
necessary, and their tracery repaired. The 
most striking improvement is the opening out 
of the Tower arch by removing the well, 


-Gallery, and floors, which blocked up the 
west window. New oak roofs have taken the 
place of the old plaster ceilings of the Nave, 


the Aisles, and the Gunby Chapel, whilst the 
old uncomfortable pews have been removed, 
being partly used to form a dado round the 
Aisle walls, and chairs take the place of the 
pews. The old floor has been taken out anda 
bed of concrete laid over the whole surface, 
and on this a solid wood flooring has been laid, 
the Aisle passages being formed with 
granolithic cement. New doors of solid oak 
have been placed to each entrance, and the 
whole of the windows have been reglazed, and 
fragments of the old glass re-inserted. The 
floor of the Sacrarium has been paved with 
alternate squares of white Huddlestone stone 
and slate. 


CLAYTON (BRADFORD).—Greater accommo- 
dation in the Day and Sunday Schools has 
recently been provided by the erection of a 
large Assembly Hall, Class Rooms, a- Kitchen 
in the basement, and other improvements which 
have been effected at a total cost of about 
£2,000. 


CREWE.—Seven contracts have been received 
for the erection of the Isolation Hospital, the 
highest tender being £8,885 16s., and the lowest 
£6,305 4s. 7d. The contract of Mr. John 
Matthews, of Nantwich, for three sets of the 


_ buildings at the cost of £4,200, £1,199, and 


£500 respectively, was accepted, and the tender 
of Mr. J. Fenton, of Southport, for the boundary 
wall, &c., for £245 10s. was also accepted. It 
was decided that the contractors should be 
required to complete the whole of the work 
within twelve months. 


CULLERCOATS.—The pew building for the 
St. Oswald’s Home for Friendless Girls has been 
commenced. The building is being erected on 
a site adjoining the present Home, given by the 
Duke of Northumberland, and will cost about 
£5,600, exclusive of the sum required for 
furnishing. The plans have been prepared by 
Mr. C. Stanley Peach, of London, and the 
contractor for the works is Mr. Jas. Douglass, 
of Cullercoats. Accommodation will be pro- 
vided for 50 children, and there will be a few 
spare rooms for girls returning to the Home 
when out of service. The building will be 
plain, but substantial, and a Laundry will form 
part of the erections. 


GLascow.—The Foundation Stone of the 
Glasgow Masonic Halls has been laid by the 
Provincial Grand Master, Mr. John Graham, 
of Broadstone. The building is situated at 08, 
and 100, West Regent Street. The part front- 
ing the street will be five stories in height, and 
will be let for commercial purposes. At the 
rear will be a large Masonic Hall, measuring 
65 ft. by 40 ft., and capable of seating about 
450 persons. Adjoining will be two Lodge 
Rooms. The buildings will cost about £16,000. 
Mr. J. L. Cowan is the Architect. 


HARROGATE.—The new Baths at Harrogate’ 


which the Corporation are erecting on the 
Montpellier Gardens Estate at a cost of over 
£100,000, are progressing, and the contractor, 
Mr. Gould, of Leeds, is pushing on the work as 
fast as circumstances will allow. The old 
Montpellier Baths are now almost entirely 
cleared away to make room for the further 
development of the new buildings, which it is 
expected will be completed in about two years’ 
time. 

Messrs. T. H. and F. HEALEY, of Bradford, 
are the Architects, and Mr. Isaac Dickinson, 
of Harrogate, the Contractor for the new 
Church at Smithy Hill, the Foundation Stone 
of which was laid on Wednesday. The total 
cost of the building, without the Tower, will be 
£8,000. The style of the new Church will be 
the later period of Decorated Gothic. The 
design consists of lofty Nave, well developed 
Chancel, North and South Aisles, South Chapel, 
double Transepts, Organ Chamber on the north 
side of the Chancel, and Vestries for the choir 
and clergy. A lofty Tower and Spire are de- 
signed for the West Front, which is towards 
Walker Road; but only the lower stage will 
be built for the present, and this will form a 
Baptistry. The Nave is six bays in length, and 
is 58 ft. high to the ridge. It is separated from 
the Aisles by lofty octagonal pillars and moulded 
arches, above which are two-light Clerestory 
windows with traceried heads. The West 
Gable is pierced with four lofty windows, tra- 


Coates Murgatroyd, of Idle. 


ceried in the heads, under octagonal arches 
The east window has five lights with elabo- 
rately moulded tracery in the heads. The floor 
of the Church will be tiled, that of the Chancel 
being laid with encaustic: tiles, The Church 
will provide accommodation for 850 persons. 


Henpon.—The Church which it is proposed 
to erect to take the place of a temporary 
structure in St. John’s parish, will be a sub- 
stantial building, capable of providing accom- 
modation for 1,000 persons, but a portion of 
the structure sufficient only to seat 500 persons 
will be proceeded with immediately. That 
part of the cost which has already been pro- 
vided comprises £1,000 from the Bishop of 
London’s Fund, and a sum of £2,200 which 
has been collected. A further sum of £1,800 
is needed to complete the work. The ceremony 
of laying the Foundation Stone was performed 
on Wednesday by H.R.H. Princess Christian. 


HorNcASTLE.—There have just been placed 
in Holy Trinity Church, a new Reredos and 
three handsome Memorial Windows, whilst 
other works of improvement have been carried 


out the whole effecting a complete transforma- 


tion in the interior ofthe Church. The windows 
are from the Studio of Messrs. Clayton and 
Bell. The provision of the new Reredos has 
grown out of a movement originated by the 
Girls’ Club to provide materials for new Altar 
frontals and Chancel fittings, and it is the work 
of Mr. F. Bell, of Horncastle, from a design by 
his son. 


IpLE —A new Choir Vestry is being erected 
at the Parish Church, and the Church burial 
ground is being extended. The Architects for 
the new Vestry are Messrs. Kendal and Bakes, 
of Idle and Leeds, and the contractor is Mr. 

In all about 
£1,200 is to be spent. i 


KILBURN.—A new building is now in course 
of erection at Quex Road, Kilburn, Plans 
have been prepared by Mr. H.C. Clarke for 
a Church and Hall, but it is proposed to carry 
out only part of the plan at present, and the 
Hall will be finished—according to the contract 
—on December 15th. The cost of the Hall, 
together with the land, is estimated at £3,000. 


Lanpport.— The Church of St. Agatha, 
Landport, the outcome of the Winchester 
College Mission in one of the poor districts of 
Portsmouth, was recently opened. The edifice 
—a plain, red brick structure, Romanesque 
in style, and with accommodation for goo 
persons—has been erected at a cost of £8,500 
exclusive of decorations. : 


LrEx.—On Thursday the Foundation Stone 
of the Asylum which is being erected be- 
tween Leek and Cheddleton by the Stafford- 
shire County Council, for the accommo- 
dation of lunatics in North Staffordshire, 
was laid by Lord Wrottesley. The Asylum- 
site altogether covers 175 acres, and com- 
prises two farms near the Wall Grange Junc- 
tion on the North Staffordshire Railway. 
It will be arranged in blocks on an oblique 
plan, each being isolated and devoted to differ- 
ent stages of lunacy. The buildings in course 
of construction will cover eight acres, and are 
intended to accommodate 600 inmates, and pro- 
vision is made for further extensions for 200 
more, making 800 in all. They will be built of 
faced bricks with stone dressings, the material 
being obtained from local sources. All the 
floors will be fireproof. The Architects are 
Messrs. Giles, Gough and Trollope, of London, 
and the contractors Messrs. W. Brown and 
Son, of Salford, whose contract for the buil- 
dings alone is £175,000. The Asylum is to be 
completed by the spring of 1898. The surplus 
land will be used for farming purposes in the 
same way as at Stafford. A Hospital for the 
isolation of infectious cases will be provided on 
the highest point of the site, 300 yards from 
the main buildings. 


MANCHESTER.—The new Technical School 
building at Dukinfield, which takes the form-of 
an addition to the first Technical School, erected 
by Captain Astley in 1875, has cost between 
£3,000 and £4,000, raised partly by grants 
from the County Council and the Science and 
Art Department, partly by money left by Mr. | 
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Samuel Robinson, of Wilmslow ; and the build- 
ing has been finished by the town, to which it 
now belongs. Every convenience is provided 


for the 450 students in attendance. 


MonaGHAN.—The work of converting the old 
Gaol at Monaghan intoa spacious, well-lighted, 
well ventilated establishment for the treatment 
of the sick is being pushed forward at a rapid 
rate, under the superintendence of Mr. J. H. 
Wilson, civil engineer. The old Infirmary 
building, which was disposed of for a sum of 
£1,000, has passed into the possession of the 
Governors of the Monaghan Asylum, and is at 
present being used as an Auxiliary House for the 
treatment of lunatics. The Governor’s House 
at the Gaol is doing duty as a temporary 
Infirmary. It is thought that the work will 
not be completed until early in the spring. 


MytTHotmroyp.—A block of buildings erected 
as a School and Church Institute for St. 
Michael’s Church were opened on Wednesday. 
The work has been carried out according to 
plans prepared by Messrs. Jackson and Fox, 
Halifax. The building, which is 80 ft. long 
and 42 ft. broad, occupies a convenient position 
at the west end of the Church, and has an 
imposing appearance. On the ground floor are 
Class Rooms, Reading Room, Kitchen, and Bil- 
liard Room. On the upper floor is a large Hall 
and two Retiring Rooms. 


NoRMANBY.—The ancient Church of St. 
Andrew, Normanby, near Kirbymoorside, which 


_has recently undergone considerable restoration, 
‘under the supervision of Mr. Temple Moore, 
- Architect, of London, has been re-opened. The 


old building had suffered much from the ravages 
of time, and prior to the restoration presented 
asomewhat dilapidated appearance. The North 
Aisle had gone, the arcade being filled up. 
Most of the windows had been modernised. 
The Chancel had been considerably shortened, 
presumably in the last century. Included in 


_ the present restoration were the rebuilding of 


the north wall, restoring the North Aisle and 
The 
Chancel arch was rebuilt, and a new east 
window inserted, the work of Mr. Victor Milner, 
of London. Other work done includes rebuild- 
ing of the Porch, restoration of south door, re- 
facing of west walls, rebuilding of Bell Tower, 
and the bells recast by Messrs. Mallaby, of 
Masham. The roof of the Church is entirely 


new. The Nave is covered with modern tiles, 


but the old stone slabs were used for the 
Chancel roof, the ceiling of which is divided 
into panels, The old box pews have been dis- 
pensed with, and open seats of pitch-pine sub- 
stituted. The Chancel seats, reading-desk, 
and Pulpit are of oak. The old Jacobean 
Altar rails have been repaired, and a medizval 


slab found near has been put under the Altar. 
The remains of a fine Norman piscina, which 


was found in rebuilding the Chancel arch, 
have been built into the south wall of the 
Chancel. Several old fragments of tombs, on 


- which appear the cross of St. Cuthbert, have 
-also been built into the walls and flooring. 


The flooring of the Church is of York flags. A 


handsome new stone Font takes the place of a 


quaint wooden one, which has been placed near 
the south door and ‘converted into an alms- 
box.’ The cost of the restoration was a little 
over £1,300, 


PLEASLEY H1L_.—Building operations on the 
new Church of St. Barnabas, Pleasley Hill, 
have been commenced. It is proposed to 
spend £3,500. A Nave, Aisle, and Porch will 
be first built, with seating accommodation for 
250, and subsequently, when the Tower and 
Chancel are added, another 100 persons will 
find room in the building. 


SALFORD.—The School Board is erecting two 
new Schools. The one in Blackfriars Street is 
to accommodate 666 children, and will cost 
£7,268, exclusive of furnishing. The Architect 
is Mr. Henry Lord, and the tender has been 
let to Messrs. Southern and Sons. That in 
Marlborough Road has been designed by 
Messrs. Woodhouse and Willoughby, and is for 
926 children. The cost is estimated at £8,100, 


- the contract being in the-hands of Messrs. R. 


Mill and Sons. 
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SAXMUNDHAM.— The new Board Schools 
which were opened recently, occupy a com- 
manding position on the Fairfield Estate, near 
the Railway Station, and have been designed by 
Mr. T. E. Key, Architect, of 5, Bloomsbury 
Square, and Aldeburgh. The new building 
consists of three rooms, comprising a large 
School, an Infants’ School, and a Class Room, 
60 ft., 40 ft., and 30 ft. long respectively, each 
22 ft. wide, forming three sides of a quadrangle, 
the open portion becoming a sheltered play- 
ground facing south. On the west and east are 
the entrances, with Cloak Rooms and Lava- 
tories attached. The building is carried out 
with red facing bricks, with semi-circular 
window heads of cut and rubbed red bricks, 
the gable windows being relieved with Bath 
stone keys. The roofs throughout are covered 
with Broseley tiles, and the corridors and 
Cloak Rooms are paved with red Staffordshire 
tiles, the Lavatory walls are built of white 
glazed and salt-glazed bricks, and the plaster of 
the internal walls is everywhere protected by a 
wood dado four feet high. The contract was 
let to Mr. Ingram Smith, of Woodbridge. 


SELKIRK.—Foundation Stones of the new 
Public Halls for Selkirk were recently laid by 
Mrs. A. F. Roberts, of Thornfield.. The site 
of the new Halls is at the east end of the town, 
on what was formerly known as Viewfield 
Gardens, opposite Selkirk Bowling Green. The 
buildings are designed in a phase of Renaissance 
style, and the principal features of the front 
elevation in the High Street are the central 
projecting Porch with disengaged Ionic shafts 
and pilasters; a central compartment slightly 
projecting, surmounted by an elegant pediment: 
windows with two and three-light openings, 
with moulded decoration; and a handsome 
open balustrade finishing the fagade above the 
cornice. Opportunity has also been found for 
handsome treatment of the side elevations. 
The building will contain behind a large central 
Hall, capable of seating 1,000 persons, and 
designed for entertainments. It is fitted with a 
recessed Gallery. It will have a ceiling of 
elliptical outline 30 ft. high. It is to be entered 
by acentral Porch and roomy Vestibule. The 
front building has upon the second floor a 
smaller Hall capable of accommodating 200 
persons, and on the third floor a Caretaker’s 
House. On the ground floor there is a suite 
of Retiring Rooms and other accessories, and 
great regard has been paid to exits. The 
building will be of red sandstone from Moat 
Quarry, Cumberland, faced with red stone from 
Hailes Quarry. The cost is expected to be 
under £6,000. The Architect is Mr. Hippolyte 
Blanc, of Edinburgh, whose design was selected 
in open competition. 


SPRING HitL_.—The Church which has been 
erected in Dudley Road for the use of the 
Roman Catholics of the neighbourhood, was 
opened on Wednesday. The new building, 
which is dedicated to St. Patrick, takes the 
place of a little iron Church, and is situated 
opposite the Workhouse Infirmary. It is in 
the French Gothic style of the twelfth century, 
and is built of Codsall stone, with red stone 
columns. The extreme length is roo ft.. and 
breadth 50 ft. One important external feature 
is the Belfry, which includes a bell presented 
by Admiral Tinklar. The Nave is divided 
from the North and South Aisles by arcades 
resting on red stone pillars, and forming five 
bays. The Nave and Sanctuary are 234 ft. 
wide, and the Aisles and Chapels 11 ft., the 
length of the Sanctuary being 25 ft. To tke 
north of the entrance, which is gabled and 
deeply recessed, is the Baptistry. To the 
north of the Chancel is situate the Lady 
Chapel, and on the other side that of St. 
Joseph. The roof, which is lofty, is plastered, 
and is supported by pitch-pine ribs. The Nave 
and Chancel are lighted by side windows, and 
the former has a Clerestory with corresponding 
light. At the west end are two large windows, 
but there is no east window, the space over the 
High Altar being occupied. by a painted Altar- 
piece. The Church, which will accommodate 
500 worshippers, was built by Mr. John Bowen, 
from the designs of Messrs Dempster and 
Heaton. The total cost is abouf £5,000. 


SUNDERLAND.—The Marquis of Londonderry 
recently opened the new Club premises for the 
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members of the New Seaham Working Men’s 
Conservative Association. This is the third 
building of a similar kind which Lord London- 
derry has erected and furnished at his own 
expense, the other two being at Silksworth and 
Seaham Harbour, while a fourth is in process 
of erection at Rainton, the total cost being 
about £6,000. 

THE River Wear Commissioners have raised 
the salary of their engineer, Mr. Wake, from 
£1,000 to £1,500 per annum. Mr. Wake has 
charge of several important schemes for im- 
proving the harbour, involving an expenditure 
of over £800,000. 


TIDESWELL.—A new Organ for the fine 
old Church of Tideswell is being built by 
Messrs. Andrew and Foster, of Hull, and will 
be placed in position early in December. 


WoopDHALL Spa,—A Roman Catholic Church 
is to be erected at Woodhall Spa, at an 
estimated cost of about £700, from plans which 
are being prepared by Mr. R. Caine, Architect, 
of Woodhall and London. 


In all the Norman buildings in Glamorgan 
Sutton stone was freely used. 

Tue Prince Regent of Bavaria has conferred 
upon Mr. Hubert Herkomer, R.A., the Order 
of Maximilian for Art and Science. 

Tue Edinburgh Town Council has decided 
that the various tramway lines in the city shall 
be worked by cable. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot to erect a permanent 
Memorial to the late Bishop of Chichester. A 
recumbent figure in Chichester Cathedral has 
been proposed. 

THE new Organ recently placed in the 
Wesleyan Chapel, Plymouth Grove, was con- 
structed by Messrs. Wadsworth Brothers, of 
Manchester and Aberdeen, at a cost of £700. 

In Llansadwrn Church, near Beaumiaris, 
there is a Monument to Saint Sadwrn and his 
wife, which stands as a lasting proof that 
celibacy was not compulsory among the’ early 
British Christians. 

Tue Museum and Art Galleries Committee of 
the Glasgow Corporation decided to purchase for 
£500 the picture by Mr. Colin Hunter, A.R.A., 
entitled ‘‘Good Night to Skye,” which was 
exhibited in the Royal Academy. 

Mr. W. GRAntT STEVENSON, A.R.S.A., Edin- 
burgh, and Mr, W,. Young, R.S.W., Glasgow, 
will hang the pictures in the first Fine Art 
Exhibition in the Carnegie Public Library, Ayr, 
which is to be open from 18th December to 
18th January. 

THE Widnes Foundry Company, which is 
the contractor for the new West Pier, More- 
cambe, has also obtained the contract for the 
erection of the Pavilion, which is to be com- 
pleted at Easter. The designs are by Messrs. 
Magnall and Littlewood, Manchester. 

Sir Henry Hawkins has purchased Moor 
Park, an historic Mansion nestling under 
Crooksbury Hill, and surrounded by the noted 
hop gardens of the Farnham country. Here 
Sir William Temple held court, and was fre- 
quently visited by Dean Swift ; and Stella lived 
in a cottage close by. The last occupant of 
Moor Park was Sir William Rose. 

THE latest public scandal in the United 
States is in connection with the construction of 
public buildings at St. Louis, where the City 
Hall, which has taken some years to erect, is 
now pronounced unsafe. Already it has cost 
$2,000,000, and expert engineers say that the 
iron columns entering into its construction are 
full of blow-holes, and will have to be removed. 

THE Duke of Norfolk performed the cere- 
mony of “turning the first sod ’’ in the Arundel 
Drainage Scheme on Monday last. It was 
hoped that the new Post Office—a. quaint, 
antique-looking structure at the corner of the 
New Road—would be completed by this time, 
so that the Duke could perform the opening 
ceremony on the same date, but the Post Office 
will not be completed till the end of the year. 

Prians for alterations and additions to the 
County Asylum,. Bodmin, including sanitary 
arrangements and fire escapes, required by the 
Lunacy Commissioners, have been submitted 
to the Asylum Committee by the Architect, 
Mr. W. J. Jenkins, and approved. The County 
Council decided in May last to ask leave to 
borrow £5,000 for the work, which is to be 
tendered for. : 
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A MARVELLOUS NAVE ROOF. 


THE RESTORATION OF LLANTHONY CHURCH. 
| LANTHONY Church, well known to 


all Architects and antiquarians, has been 

under restoration since 1893. It was 
considered by the late Dr, Freeman contem- 
porary with Llanthony Abbey, and consists of 
Nave, 52 ft. by 19 ft.:: Chancel, 34 ft. by 15 ft.; 
and north Porch. It is situated 779 ft. above 
the level of the sea, six miles from Llanvihangel 
Crucorney Station, G.W.R., and about four 
miles from the Monastery of the Rev. Father 
Ignatius. The glory of the building is the 
Nave roof, one of the most beautiful in the 
country. It consists of eight pairs of principal 
rafters, carrying two purlins on each side, 
supporting 56 common rafters and double 
ridge pieces. Retween the purlins and sup- 
porting them, are curved wind braces, which 
make the space into a pointed trefoil. The 
curved ribs to principals and the wall plates 
are moulded. The two principals next walls 
have moulded and cambered tie beams. 
This roof has been stripped, the timbers 
thoroughly restored, then strengthened with 
iron plates, straps, and bolts, and covered with 
boarding, felt, and the old stone tiles relaid. 
The floor of the Nave has been lowered so as to 
get a step at the Chancel arch, but it is still 
18 in. above the original floor line which was 
found, but could not bekept. In excavating for 
this foor nineteen bodies had to be removed, 
but this was evidently not their first shift, as 
one man was standing on his head, another 
had his legs round his head, and the others 
were in every conceivable position but the 
right. Every bone or portion of a bone has 
been carefully re-interred by the Architect. A 
bed of concrete has been laid over the whole 
area of the Nave, or what was originally the 
Abbey Infirmary. The modern seats, Pulpit, 
and ancient Font have beenrefixed. The inter- 
nal plaster has been retained, as it is quite in 
keeping with the old stone walls, while new 
plaster is never so. A small new window has 
been inserted in north wall to give light to the 
Pulpit. All the windows have been reglazed 
by Messrs. Joseph Bell and Sons, Bristol, the 
glass being specially made for this Church, as 
no trace of any original glazing could be found. 
A new oak door for the north entrance, the 
gift of the Vicar, the Rev. George Guise Lewis, 
has been provided. The hinges, hooks, latch, 
ring-handle, and straps are the entire work of 
Mr. James Howells, the village smith, who has 
just entered his seventy-sixth year, and works : 
at the forge daily, turning out better work than 
many younger men. Mr. Howells is one of the 
old School, borr. in the Abbey Tower, educated 
in the Parish Church, Ventilation is provided 
by means of hopper casements. The Church 
is heated by one of Musgrave’s latest improved | 
underground stoves. The Porch has been re- 
built, with the exception of the east wall. 
New moulded stone jambs, oak lintel, with date 
1895 carved on inside face, and an entirely new 
oak roof, covered with boarding felt, and stone 
tiles. Moulded eaves, gutters, square down 
pipes, gullies, and drains have also been pro- 
vided. New lamps from Messrs. Gardiner and 
Co., Bristol, for lighting the edifice, suspended 
from the roof timbers by means of iron chains 
The timber used in the restoration was supplied 
by Messrs. Alexander and Co., Cardiff, and 
Messrs. Batchelorand Co., Newport. Thecost of 
the restoration now carried out amounts to about 
£700. The tirst portion of the work was finished 
by Mr. Pritchard, of Llanthony. The second 
contract was completed by Messrs. Denman © 
and Sier, Abergavenny, and their work has 
given every satisfaction. During the excavation 
of Nave and Porch floors, several pieces of 
pottery and glass were found, most of them 
about 300 years old. One piece was German 
stone ware, which seems to agree in date and 
origin with an Abbey token or reckoning penny 
also found. This coin has no current value, 
but was used as a counter in connection with 
produce, such as so many bushels of wheat 
when measured would be represented by an 
equal number of these tokens. It is not 
earlier than the fifteenth century, and the 
inscription German. The work of restoration 
has been carried out under the superintendence 
of Mr. J. James Spencer, Architect, Aber- 
gavenny. 
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Date of 
Delivery. 


Nov. 6 


No date. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


. From Whom Forms of Tender 


Work to be E ted. . 
2 See cuee: oom _can be obtained. 
Infirmary Wards, Keighley bs Guardians.. G. E. Spencer, Clerk, Keighl 
Wards, Workhouse, Lutterworth Guardians., Thos. ro Bodycote, Clerk Fiber: 


Extension, Trerobart Girls’ School, 
Ynysybwl Se sig ols 
Hospital and Nurses’ Home, 
Portsmouth... a x 


Llanwormo School 
Board) yu, Gos : 

Guardians Portsea 
Island Union 


House and Stabling, Mar Lodge, -— 
Braemar .. fe Oo ne 
Wood Paving, Chatham Corporation 


ake Board School, Shef.- Sheffield School Board 
e€) 


Four Dwelling Houses, “Watch Admiralty 
House, Tynemouth a +. 

Floating Bath, Worcester... Corporation 

ae aos Granite Spalls, Dart- Guardians.. 
OIdanw. ae 3 ae ae 

Wall and Railing, Workhouse, Guardians... 
Cardiff 3 Be si oe 

Cottages, Williamstown, Wales .. —_— 

Public Slaughter Houses, Buck- — 
pool, N.B. .. aie ae 

600 Tons Granite, Guildford Corporation 


Paving, Kerbing, Kingsthorpe Urban District Council 
(Northants) .. ad ae O0 

Council Chamber and Offices, 
Chipping Ongar, Essex .. 


ss District Council... 
Billiard Room, Dowlais, Wales .. 


Dowlais Constitutional 


Ju is fic ae 

Rebuilding, Pear Tree Inn, Mir- S. Webster and Sons, 

field, Yorks .. a8 sts S Ltd. AG 
Road Works, Tonbridge, Kent .. — 
Enlargement, Church Llandrin- — 

dod, Wells .. on 40 ae 
Pumps, &c., Battersea, London.. London County Council 
Urban District Council 
Southern Punjab Rail- 

way Co., Ltd... 
Repairs, Houses (40), Ballyma- ~— 

carrett <F 
Conveniences, 

London an a0 Me 
Cast-iron Pipes, Pontypridd 
Street Works, Southampton 


Brick Sewers, Atherton, Lancs. 
Creosoted Sleepers, London,E.C. 


Bishopsgate, CommissionersofSewers 


Urban District Council 
Corporation aig on 
Brick Sewers, Kensington, Aeon Vestry 

Rural District Council 


Mr. W. F. Dawson 


Sewers, Croydon 


House and Lodge, Llantarnam, 
Wales % ap Ke ac 

Warehouse, near Runcorn SaltiUnion, Limited .. 

Workshops, Haverstock-hill,N.W. ere Asylums 

oard .. Se nf 

Earthenware Pipe Sewers, Oxen- Urban District Council 
hope .. : pit an me 

Schools, Bangor 3 bb a> : a 

Laying Pipes, &c., Glasgow Corporation 


2,000 Tons 36-in. Iron Pipes, Corporation 


Glasgow .. an oo ad i 

Convalescent Home, St. Leonard’s Railway Mission.. 
on-Sea 3 an aie be j 

New Wards and Additions, Work- Guardians, Windsor 
house, Old Windsor Union me ‘ 


Pier, Concrete and other Works f 
John-o’-Groats, Duncansby .. H — 
Chapel, Porth, Pontypridd.. f — 
Sewerage Work, Swadlincote Urban District Council 
Caledonian 
Company “6 na 
Electric Light Installation, Metropolitan Asylums 
Shooter’s-hill, S.E. oe a, Board .. ea ‘ 
Coroner's Court Buildings, Beth- Loridon County Council 
nal-green, FE. .. a 1 
Railway, South Devon 


Viaduct, Glasgow Railway 


Great Western Railway 


Company % oe 

Laying Water Mains and Works, Ripon Rural District 

Kirkby Malzeard .. a at Council .. 50 Ary 

4,300 yards 3-in. Cast Iron Pipes, Ripon Rural District 

Kirkby Malzeard .. i. a Council .. ro as 

Pipes and Laying Water Mains, Ripon Rural District 
Grewelthorpe.. .. Council... 


Road and Paving Works, Wal- Urban District Council 
thamstow. .. Ge we AD i 

Bricks Sewers, Bury, Lancs. Corporation 

Water Supply Works, Cuxhaven F oe 

Dock, Madrid Arsenal of Subie, Phil- 
lipines .. AS ee 

Technical Schools, Portmadoc, Local Governing Body 
Carnarvon .. a oc is : 

Four Houses, Cleveleys, Fleet- H 
wood .. 53 50 3A 30 J. Wright .. 
Shelter and Refreshment Rooms, = 

Stamford-park, Ashton-under- 
Lyne.. ate AA is ne 
House, Station-parade, Harro- 
gate .. =f = a ae 
Additions, Chapel, Ipswich a Hi — 
Alterations, Chapel and School- i — 
room, Middieham.. a a 
Thirty Small Houses, Starbeck .. Mr. J. Allport 


Mr.:W. Walton .. 


Wing to Schools, Woodnewton .. Managers, Woodnewton 
S¢hool 53 Ae 
Laying Gas Mains, Haslemere, i 
Surrey . nt Haslemere Gas Co, 


Two Villas, Esholt.. .. aed 
Plastering Six Houses, Burnley .. — 
Taking down Villa, Edinburgh .. _ 
Houses’ (8), Harrow =. 2. .5, <2 = 


Additions Asylum, Melrose, N.B. Lunacy Board 


Factory, Nottingham .. , 
Alterations, Nottingham Guardians... 


Stabling, Shelton |(Staffs.) .. Dix and Co. 


House, Trevena, Tintagel .. .. j = 


worth, 


A. O. Evans. Architect, Pontypridd. 

C. W. Bevis, F.R.I.B.A., Elm-grove- 
chambers, Yarborough-road, 
Southsea. 
A. Marshall Mackenzie, 267, Union- 
street, Aberdeen, — - $7 
Chas. Day, Corporation Offices, 
Chatham. 

J._F. Moss, Clerk, Offices of the 
Board. 

Director of Works Department, 21, 
Craven-st.,Charing-cross, London. 

H. Rowe, Architect, Worcester- 
chambers, Pierpoint-street, Wor- 
cester. 


F. Smallpeice, Town Clerk, Guild- 
ford, 


John Ingman, Surveyor, North- 
ampton, 


Charles Smith, Town Hall, Ongar, 


Secretary. 

Jackson and Fox, Architects, 22, 
George-street, Halifax. 

B. Pomfret & Co., 30, High-street, 
Tunbridge Wells. 

Nicholson and Hartree, Architects, 
Hereford. - 

Engineer's | Department, County 
Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

Daniel Schofield, Clerk, Atherton. 

Urban Broughton, Secretary, 70, 
Cornhill, E.C. 
R. _Graeme-Watt, Architect, 77a, 
Victoria-street, Belfast. : 
H. Montague Bates, Clerk to Com- 
missioners, Guildhall, E,C. 

H. L. Grover, Clerk. Pontypridd. 

G. B. Nalder, Town Clerk, Munici- 
pal Offices, Southampton. 

W. Chambers Leete, Town Hall, 
Kensington, W. 

James Wilson, Clerk, 49, London- 

soe pean 
-_M. Bruce Vaughan, Architect, 
Cardiff. = 

Salt Union, Limited, 44, Tower- 
buildings, Liverpool. “ 

T. Duncombe Mann, Norfolk House, 
Norfolk-street, E.C. 

Barber, Hopkinson and Co., 6 and 
8, Temple-street, Keighley. 

William Hanna, Main-street, Bangor, 

J. _D. Marwick, City Chambers, 
Glasgow. 
- D. Marwick, City Chambers, 
Glasgow, 

J. H. Humphreys, Architect, Hast- 
ings. 

P, Lovegrove, 4, Park-street, 
Windsor. 


ae Brims, County Clerk, Thurso. 

. Abraham, Porth, Pontypridd. 

W. A. Musson, Clerk, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch. r 

J. Blackburn, Sec., 302, Buchanan- 
street, Glasgow. 

T. Duncombe Mann. Norfolk House, 
Norfolk-street, E.C. ae: 


H. De la Hooke, Spring-gardens, -« 


eo 

. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddin 

Station, W. 4 ate 

Chas. E. P. Edmundson, Clerk, 
Ripon, 

Chas. E. P. Edmundson, Clerk, 
Ripon, 

Chas. E, P. Edmundsen, Clerk, 
Ripon. 

E. J. Gowen, Town Hall, Waltham- 
stow. ; 

John Haslam, Corporation Offices, 


ury. 
Carl Euhn, Gemeindworstand, 
Cuxhayven. 


El Ministerio de la Marina, Madrid. 
W. Morris Jones, 20, Bank-place, 
Portmadoc. | 


T. A. Drummond and Sons. 

John Eaton and Sons, Architects, 
Stamford-street, | Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

H. E. and A. Bown, Architects, 
Harrogate. 

T. W. Cotman, Architect, Ipswich. 

Thos. Dawson, Draper, Middle: 
ham, R.S,O. 

Geo. Brand, Architect, James-street, 
Harrogate. , 

Vicar of Woodnewton, Northants, 


P. Aylwin, Secretary, Haslemere. 

Empsall and Clarkson, 55, Tyrrell- 
street, Bradford. 

Wilkinson and Grey, Woodbine- 
road, Burnley. 

Hay and Henderson, Architects, r2, 
Queen-street, Edinburgh. 

Basil Slade, Architect, 3, Grosvenor- 
street, W. 

James Curle, Clerk, Melrose. 

Lawrence Bright, Architect, 9. St, 
Peters’ Church Walk, Nottingham 

A. H. Goodall, Architect, Market- 
street, Nottingham, 

R. Scrivener and Sons, Architects, 
Hanley. 

Wise and Wise, Architects, Laun- 
ceston, 


ee a ee a ee 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Amount of Premium. 


By whom Advertised. 


417,000, for the Corporation .. 
Home, Bradford Union 


New Wards at Workhouse, Leeds | 


Club House, Keighley a a ul 


H 
- 


Two at 25 guineas 
‘21 % ae 

#200, 100, 4,50 

#20, Pack Fil v. 


Date 
Designs to | Designs required. 
be sent in. | _ 
| 
Nov. 9 | Sewerage Scheme, Marlboro, £100 
| Wilts .. ais . ap Pea | 
mess | Sewage Plans.. + fe 
Dec. 1 | New Schools, Welshpool Sell 
4 3 Modern Hotel, Weymouth, cost 


5 12 Electric Lighting Scheme, Batter- 450, 430, AIS -- W. Marcus Wilkins, Vestry Clerk- 
sea, London ee oO Sriet| Municipal Buildings., Lavender, 
hill, S.W. 
Sewerage Scheme, Rugeley 50 guineas ar .. | Robt. Laudor, Clerk, District 


#50, 425, 42 ros. 


| 

| 

| EE. Llewellyn Gwillim, Town Clerk, 
Marlborough, 

Wantage Urban District Council 

E. Jones, Solicitor, Welshpool. 

R. N. Howard, Municipal Offices, 

| Weymouth. 

er. Crowther, 22, 

| Bradford, 


Manor Row, 


| Council, Rugeley. 

J. King, Clerk to the Guardians, 
East Parade, Leeds. 

Sec., Keighley Cycling Club, Ltd., 
Keighley. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


The Architectural Association. —The 
annual conversazione of the Society, was held 
on Friday evening, October 26th, in the King’s 
Hall of the Holborn Restaurant, about 700 
members and friends being present; the prize 
drawings executed by the students, as well as 
specimens of work done by themin the Studio 
were on view. The drawings of the winner of 
the Society’s travelling studentship, Mr. H. I. 
Triggs, were the chief attraction, and we have 
on more than one occasion reproduced some of 
this gentleman’s excellent work. There was 
also on view an admirable collection of Archi- 
tectural photographs from the Camera Club 
connected with the Association. 


Glasgow Building Trades’ Exchange.— 
The annual meeting of the members and sub- 
scribers of the Building Trades’ Exchange of 
the City and District of Glasgow (Limited) was 
held within the Exchange Rooms on Thursday. 
There was a large attendance. In the absence 
of Sir William Arrol, the chair was taken by 
Colonel Bennett. Mr. David Cook, Secretary, 
submitted the report of the Executive Council 
on the operations of the Exchange since its in- 
stitution. In presenting to the shareholders 
the present report and the accounts to 30th 
September last it was necessary to explain that 
although it was actually the second report sub- 
mitted by the executive, it was, properly speak- 
ing, the first accurate review of the affairs of 
the Exchange which they had been ina position 
to make. The Exchange had now been in 
existence for eighteen months, but owing toa 
certain period of stagnation and confusion con- 
sequent upon the illness and death of the late 
Secretary at a time when the Exchange was 
little more than floated, the executive deemed 
it advisable not to ask from subscribers or 
exhibitors any further subscription or rent till 
30th September of the present year. That 
practically meant facing the expenditure of 
eighteen months on one year’s income, and, 
viewed in the light of that explanation, the 
balance-sheet now presented was a very encour- 
aging one, and justified the executive in enter- 
taining the belief that in future years there 
would be a considerable increase in the credit 
balance. The shareholders now numbered 70, 
holding among them 260 shares, and the sub- 
scribers numbered 248, 109 new subscribers 
having joined during the past year. This 
represented an annual income of over £260, and 
there were still applications for admission. 
The Arbitration Committee had not been 
unduly called upon to exercise its functions. 
If the cause of its comparative ease from 
labour was that proprietors had grown so 
amiable and contractors so tractable, that dis- 
putes were unknown, there was cause for 
thanksgiving ; if, on the other hand, it was 
because contractors and proprietors preferred 
the sterner and more costly arbitrament of the 
Law Courts, there was cause for regret. In 
the year that had passed the Exchange had 
already proved itself valuable as a medium 
through which the feeling of the trade ona 
vexed question might be made known. 


Manchester Society of Architects.— 
The annual conversazione was held on Friday 
evening last, November rst, at the City Art 
Gallery, Mosley Street. The guests were 
received by the President, Mr. John Holden, 
F.R.I.B.A., and among those who accepted the 


invitation to be present were, Sir. E. Leader 
Williams, Dean Maclure, Dr. Ward, Dr. 
Hopkinson, Messrs. T. de Courcy Mead, W. 
Goldthorpe, Leo Grindon, Elias Bancroft and 
others. A collection of Architectural Drawings 
was on view in the lower Galleries, these were 
contributed chiefly by members of the Society, 
and other Architects in Manchester and the 
district, viz:—Messrs. Beaumont, J. Brooke, 
Booth and Chadwick, A. E. Corbett, Darbyshire 
and Smith, F. W. Dixon, E. H. Dawson, Knill- 
Freeman, Goldsmith and Son, C. S. Haywood, 
E. Hewitt, J. Horsfall, C. Heathcote, Little- 
woods. E. W. Leeson, H. A. Matear, F. W. Mee, 
Myresbeevers and Myres, W. Owen, F. H. 
Oldham, P. Silcock, M. Taylor, Waddington 
and Son, Woodhouse and Willoughby, Worth- 
ington and Sons, Whitelegg and Whittaker. 
A number of interesting artistic Trade Exhibits 
had been sent by Mr. Wm. Morris, London, 
Mr. P. Rathbone, Liverpool, Mr. Faulkner 
Armitage, Bowdon, and Messrs. Waring, Heigh- 
way, Elkington, Doulton, Wragge, and Williams. 
The Autumn Exhibition of Pictures and the 
Permanent Collection were on view in the 
Upper Galleries. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society.—The usual meeting of this Society 
was held on Friday evening at the Chetham 
Hospital, Manchester; Mr. W. E. A. Axon in 
the chair. A ccmmunication was made to the 
Society by Mr. George C. Yates on ‘‘ The 
Salford Ancient Courts Records.”” The manu- 
script volume discovered last year was, he said, 
one ofthe missing Books of Record of the Court 
Leet of the Free Borough of Salford, which 
exercised its power subject to the authority of 
the ancient charter of 1231. Itsrecord extended 
over a period of about 72 years, from 1597 to 
1669, one of the most momentous and interesting 
epochs of English history. An interesting 
Paper was then read by Professor C. Loben- 
hoffer on the “ Outlines of Archzology, with 
special reference to the Lake Dwellings.” 


The Institution of Junior Engineers.— 
The inaugural meeting of the fifteenth session 
of this Institution took place on Friday night 
at the Westminster Palace Hotel, Professor 
A. B. W. Kennedy occupying the chair, in the 
absence from England of Mr. Alexander 
Siemens. After the Institution premium of 
the past session had been presented to Mr. 
Ernest King and Mr. Kenneth Gray for their 
paper on ‘‘ The Warming of Buildings by Hot 
Water,’ Mr. Archibald Denny, the new 
President, succeeded to the chair, and delivered 
his address. In the first place, he dwelt upon 
the education requisite for a budding engineer, 
his remarks having particular reference to the 
professions of shipbuilding and marine en- 
gineering. Deprecating the teaching of Latin 
and Greek, he specified mathematics, mechanics, 
chemistry, and physics as subjects of which 
the elements should have been thoroughly 
mastered before, at sixteen or seventeen, 
apprenticeship began. His ideal was that six 
months should be spent alternately at the bench 
and at a first-class technical school or college, 
and that, at the end of three or four years, a 
drawing office should be entered. The ship- 
builder must remain in the drawing office, or 
fight his way up through manager to principal 
as ambition, opportunity, and ability might 
lead him; while the marine engineer must, 
after a year or two in the drawing office, pro- 


. ceed to sea, getting his chief and extra chief 


. Building Act of 1895 must be adhered to. 


certificate, and thereafter working his upward 
way on shore. Mr. Denny went on to give 
advice as to professional conduct. Draughts- 
men should not appropriate information from 
the drawing office by copying plans and tabu- 
lated data. He warned young men against toc 
readily leaving an employer to enter the service 
of a rival firm, and, considering the attitude to 
be assumed towards labour, said: ‘ If any mar 
does a piece of meritorious work, you will find 
ita good thing to take notice of it; it is the 
right thing to do, and encourages the man.” 


Birmingham Architectural Associ= 
ation.—The second general meeting of the 
current session of the Birmingham Architectural 
Association was held at the rooms of the 
Society on Friday night. The President (Mr. W. 
Henman) presided, and amongst those present 
were Messrs. W. H. Bidlake, H. R. Lloyd, A. 
Harrison, I. Ward, A. Hale, C. E. Bateman, 
and H. Buckland (Hon. Secretaries), &c. Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald delivered an address on ‘‘ The 
Brothers Adam.”’ He said the work of Robert 
Adam and his brothers was of such a character 
that its influence extended throughout the whole 
Artistic World. Robert Adam and his brothers 
lived and worked during the eighteenth century 
as Architects and Designers, and a list of the 
works executed by them gave some idea of the 
popularity they enjoyed at that time. In 
studying the work of those remarkable men it 
would be necessary to consider what were the 
principles that guided them, and he proceeded 
to illustrate, by the aid of lantern slides, that 
they strove to give a pictorial character to all 
their work, and he pointed out that all their 
work fell on pictorial lines. Having illustrated 
his remarks by numerous lantern slides of 
sketches by himself and photos, Mr. Fitzgerald 
brought his lecture to a close by expressing the 
fervent hope that some of the members of the 
Association might be induced to take a greater 
interest and make known work which, in his 
estimation, deserved more study than was at 
present given to it. 


The Builders’ Journal 
COMPETITIONS.* 


No. 7.—A Town House. 

A corner site in Sloane Street has recently 
been cleared. It possesses a main frontage of 
30 ft., with a return frontage of 62 ft. 6 in. to a 
thoroughfare which is 4goft. wide. The third 
and fourth sides of the site abut upon party 
walls. An open area, 8 ft. wide, may be con- 
structed along the chief front, ana vaults may 
be run another 8 ft. under the pavement. 
There are no questions of light and air with 
adjoining owners, but the requirements of the 
The 
building owner is prepared to spend £8,000 
upon the building, which must contain the 


‘ complete accommodation necessary in a reputable 


Town House. Half-inch details of the stair- 
case to be made and drawings to be delivered 
to the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, on 
Monday the 25th day of November, 1895. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part of the 
United Kingdom are S1x SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE per 
annum by half-yearly or annual prepayments. 


Editorial. 


Tue Eprror will be glad to read any suitable matter 
submitted to him, and will return all MSS. when stamps 
are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post on 
Saturday morning to ensure its treatment in the current 
issue. 


SITUATIONS WANTED, SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNER- 
SHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 

Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, Kighteenpence. 

Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayment in the above Advertisements 1s absolutely 

NeCeSSAYY. : 

Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Advertise- 
ments. 

Prices on application. ; 

Small Advertisements for current week's issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive. 


* In future, Announcements and Rules will only be pub- 
lished at the beginning of a new competition.—Ep. Bele 
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Trade and Craft. 


LIGHT RAILWAY. 


The Light Railway projected between Calling- 
ton and Saltash at the Devon end of Cornwall, 
will be about ten miles long, and will begin at 
the junction with the Great Western at Saltash. 
There will be a stopping place at Buraton, at 
Notter, and another for St. Mellion and St. 
Dominick. It is hoped that arrangements will 
be made to use the Great Western rolling stock. 
The district is one in which enormous quantities 
of fruit and vegetables are grown, but the 
inhabitants suffer from want of cheap and rapid 
communication to the markets. The estimated 
cost of the new line is between {£50,000 and 
£60,000. 


RIGHTS OF WAY. 


At the Milnthorpe (Westmoreland) Petty 
Sessions, Edward Stones, merchant, and a 
member. of the Parish Council, was charged 
with having destroyed a part of a stone fence 
at Haverbrack, the property of the trustees of 
the Dallam Tower Estates. Mr.Sutton, barrister, 
of Manchester, prosecuted, and Mr. Stones 
was defended by Mr. G. Gatey, solicitor, of 
Ambleside. Mr. Sutton contended that unless 
it could be shown that the Defendant had a 
fair and reasonable right, as one of the public, 
to claim the enclosed land as common land, he 
had been guilty of a malicious act of damage to 
property. Mr. Gatey said he was prepared to 
prove that such a right existed, and would put 
in evidence a copy of an agreement dated 1828, 
whereby it was agreed that the land should 
continue to form part of the common land. 
That agreement was signed by the late Mr. 
Wilson, then owner of the estate, and six other 
persons, some of whom were still alive. Mr. 
Gatey then called witnesses. One, who is 80 
years of age, and has lived all his life in the 
neighbourhood, testified to the existence of a 
right cf way; and another, aged 81, gave 
similar evidence. The Magistrates decided that 
a sufficient right of way had been established 
as to take the charge out of their jurisdiction, 
this being a verdict for the Defendant. 


A NEW FUEL. 

M. Paul d’Humy, a French naval engineer, 
claims to have invented a new fuel, in the shape 
of solid compressed petroleum, that exposure to 
climatic influences will not affect. The appa- 
rently inexhaustible supplies of petroleum oils 
in America and Russia, and the recent dis- 
coveries of prolific oil wells in China and Japan, 
have stimulated the chemist and the engineer 
to endeavour to discover some method by which 
the oil when turned into a solid mass would re- 
main solid when subjected to intense heat. 
This has now been arrived at, and he is now 
able to convert petroleum and all low grades of 
bituminous oil into hard solid cakes, which, 
when set on fire, burn only on the surface, give 
off an intense heat, and which are without 
smell and absolutely without smoke. This com- 
pressed petroleum can be made in cakes of any 
size or shape; it can be stored anywhere, as it 


offers no danger; and it cannot evaporate or’ 
It requires very little ~ 


cause any explosion. 
draught to burn, and it makes not more than 
from two to three per cent. of ashes. A cubic 
inch will produce a light blue flame many hun- 
dred times larger in volume; a flame which, 
with a strong draught, will travel a long dis- 
tance; and after oxygen it supplies the greatest 
heat obtainable. 


HASTINGS CORPORATION ACTION. 


In the Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice, Mr. Justice Stirling had before him a 
motion for an interim injunction in the action 
of the Corporation of Hastings v. Taylor. The 
notice of motion asked that the defendant, his 
servants, and agents might be restrained till the 
trial or further order from excavating and re- 
moving sand, gravel, clay, or soil from his 
quarry at the rear of the houses in Milward 
Crescent, Hastings, so as to cause danger toa 
public footpath between the Crescent and West 
Hill. It was also asked that a mandatory order 
might be made compelling the defendant forth- 
with to restore a retaining wall for the protec- 
tion of the footpath to the condition in which it 
was before the defendant began to excavate 


tion. 


under or near it. The Corporation is the 
owner of West Hill, the premises on which 
were alleged to be endangered by the defendant's 
operations. In consequence of a land slip the 
Corporation caused its Surveyor in December 
last to report upon what should be done for the 
protection of the property, and he recommended 
that the defendant should be required to con- 
struct a concrete retaining wall. According to 
the statement on the part of the plaintiff, the 
wall was built up to a certain point when the 
work was stopped, and as the defendant was 
proceeding with his excavations an action was 
brought, but the defendant then gave a satis- 
factory undertaking which extended to the roth 
May last, since which time the wall had been 
completed. In July last the defendant, it was 
said, commenced digging up to the retaining 
wall, which was being weakened by the removal 
of sand from its very foundations, and there- 
upon a fresh action was instituted. The defen- 
dant alleged that there was an understanding 
arrived at between the Surveyor that the 
excavation should be allowed to go on up to 
within 22 feet of the retaining wall, and that he 
had never departed from the arrangement. He 
submitted that there was not the slightest evi- 
dence that injury had been sustained or was 
likely to result from anything he was doing. 
Mr. Graham Hastings, Q.C., and Mr. Kiry 
appeared in support of the motion, and Mr. 
Phipson Beale, O.C., and Mr. Solomon for the 
defendant. The Judge did not think it could be 
assumed that there was a binding agreement 
that the defendant should be allowed to excavate 
to within 22 feet of the retaining wall, but being 
reluctant to grant an injunction in general pur- 
poses, he ordered that in case the parties could 
not come to an agreement there should be a 
reference to a surveyor, to report whether the 
excavations made or contemplated had caused, 
or were likely to cause, danger to the plaintiff’s 
property, and how far the defendant might 
excavate without causing such danger. 


THE UNEMPLOYED. 

With a view to meet the distress amongst the 
unemployed during the winter months, the 
London County Council will be asked to pro- 
ceed at once with all the works that have been 
authorised and that can be undertaken at the 
present time. Should the Council adopt this 
proposal it will give a vast amount of work to 
the unemployed, more especially if the works 
recently authorised be undertaken. One of 
these is the clearing away of Clare Market, a 
scheme which will cost about £216,500, while 
another is the improvement of Somers Town, 
in the northern district, which represents at 
least another £80,000. Besides these there are 
various minor undertakings, all of which should 
provide plenty of work throughout the winter 
for unemployed workmen of all descriptions. 


EDINBURGH GAS WORKS. 

A contract has been entered into by the 
Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners with 
Messrs. Robert Bruce and Sons, Greenside 
Place, for the construction of a new Chimney 
at the New Street Works. The Chimney, 
which is to be erected at the extreme southern 
boundary of the Works, will be 250 ft. in height 
from the ground level, with 23 ft. of a founda- 
It will rest upon a bed of concrete 32 ft. 
square and 7 ft. 6in. in thickness, and at the 
base, where the stalk will be 11 ft. in diameter, 
the ring will have a thickness of three and 
a half bricks, gradually tapering until at the 
top the thickness is reduced to one and a half 
bricks. The contract provides for the Chimney 
being faced with terra cotta brick, with stone 
bands at intervals, and for the top being of an 
ornamental nature, with a panelled arcading in 
stone or in buff brick. It is expected that the 
Chimney will be completed in six weeks from 
the time work is commenced, which will be 
almost immediately. The cost of the Chimney 
will amount to £3,490. 


A NEW INVENTION. 

A new method of uniting lead to lead has 
been discovered by M. Blondell. The two 
surfaces to be joined are scraped clean and a 
thin layer of lead amalgam is interposed 
between them. An ordinary soldering iron is 
then passed over the line of junction, and the 
mercury of the thin sheet of lead amalgam 
being volatilised by the heat, leaves the finely 


divided lead to fuse and unite the two surfaces.: 


OWNERSHIP OF A WALL. 


Judge Beresford and a jury, at Bideford, 
heard a claim for £20 by William Charles 
Murphy against Frederick Bellew for obliterat- 
ing and defacing certain lettering on the north 
wall, as alleged, of plaintiff's premises, and sub- 
stituting other lettering. An injunction was 
also sought. In 1886 or 1887, Mr. W. A. 
Roberts stated for plaintiff, Mr. Murphy’s pre- 
mises were set back, leaving a portion of Mr. 
Bellew’s side wall exposed. As the latter was 
thin, and likely to suffer from rain beating 
against it, Mr. Murphy covered it with a five- 
inch wall, which he rendered into harmony 
with his own premises, and used for advertising 
purposes. Defendant gave notice in August 
last that he was about to remove the lettering, 
and there was no denial that he had caused the 
obliteration of the lettering. — Mr. Arnold 
Thorne, Architect, said he had no doubt that 
the wall was built on the site of plaintiffs old 
wall, and on a line with his present wall.—Mr. 
Malam Wilson, Architect, concurred, but ad- 
mitted in cross-examination by Mr. A. F. Seldon 
that. he could not say whether there had been 
a wall on the site in the old premises.—Mr. J. 
H. Ellis, who had rebuilt Mr. Murphy’s pre- 
mises, said there had existed. not a wall buta 
wood studding with plaster, 4 inches wide.— 
Mr. Seldon remarked that the wall in dispute 
was tied to defendant’s house, and that there- 
fore there was a trespass—His Honour said 
this might be the subject of another action, but 
had nothing to do with the case——Mr. Seldon 
remarked that when the wall was built the 
grandfather of defendant, a very old man, was 
owner of the adjoining premises and that Mr. 
Murphy did not, until a little more than twelve 
months ago, put up any lettering, although an 
occasional bill was exposed.—His Honour said 
virtually the action was undefended. The 
question of trespass on the plaintiff was another 
issue, and the defendant had his remedy.—The 
jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff, and ros. 
damages. Judgment accordingly with costs, 
and an injunction against Bellew. 


A FEAT IN SUB-AQUATIC ENGINEERING. 


An interesting function in connection with the 
Blackwall Tunnel has taken place. A company 
numbering upwards of a thousand, at the invi- 
tation of Messrs Pearson and Co., the contrac- 
tors, inspected the works prior to the public 
opening of the Tunnel a short time hence. The 
undertaking, all things considered, constitutes 
perhaps the most remarkable feat of sub- 
aquatic engineering in this country. At a cost 
approaching nearly a million sterling a vast 
iron cased tube, 27 feet in diameter, has been 
driven many feet below the bed of the Thames 
from the Middlesex to the Kent shore, a dis- 
tance, inclusive of approaches, of about a mile 
and a quarter. Twenty thousand tons of iron 


have been used in the construction of the lining, 


and the Tunnel is sufficiently spacious to allow 
of the provision of a roadway 16 feet wide, 
suitable for a double line of vehicular traffic 
and of two pathways each 3 feet wide for pedes- 
trians. As may be supposed the difficulties of 
construction have been enormous. In order to 


guard against the intrusion of the water tens of 


thousands of tons of clay ballast had to be filled 
in the bed of the river on the Middlesex shore, 
and despite this the water twice made inroads 
on the works, only, however, to be ultimately 
ejected. The system of construction followed 
was that of compressed air. Huge shields, 
weighing 250 tons, driven forward at an 
atmospheric pressure amounting sometimes 
to 4,800 tons, pierced the soil, and as progress 
was made the segments of iron composing the 
lining were fixed and bolted together, forming 
a solid whole calculated to resist the strongest 
adverse influences. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to “The Editor.” No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
the work. 

BIRMINGHAM.—For the erection of a mortuary, &c., for the 
Yardley Burial Board. Mr. A. H. Hamblin, architect, 24, Temple- 


row, Birmingham ;— 
Price and Son, Broad-road, Acocks Green, Birmingham, £234 
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THERE appears in our 

‘ Architecture.” ad vertising columns 
this week an announce- 

ment which we venture to assert will 
be accepted with the warmest welcome 
by every English-speaking Architect 
the World over. We will not heve 
say much about ‘‘ ARCHITECTURE.” 
We, perhaps, could not say too much 
about it; but as it becomes the reali- 
zation—almost of a lifetime—of the 
founder of THE 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 
sufficient — to those 
thousands of men 
especially who 
await our own 
publication every 
Tuesday morning 
—will have been 
said to prove that 
this new magazine 
of Architectural Art 
will be the finest 
thing the glorious 
field of Architecture 
hase yver, seen... Its 
conductor has. not 
hastily approached 
its publication. For 
the past three months 
—ever since it was 
discovered that THE 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
had become a 
power in professional 
journalism— sugges- 
tions have been col- 
lected from all parts 
of England and 
America, as to the 
possibilities of such a Magazine. Men 
of the very highest standing have 
been consulted; men of shrewd com- 
mercial spirit have been  inter- 
viewed; men of ordinary views 
have been ‘‘ tapped ”—always with the 
same result, always with the same en- 
couragement. ‘‘ ARCHITECTURE,’ as it 
will be, has been cried for in the wilder- 
ness for years, and the greatest pride 
we take to ourselves in the matter is 


that England is to have the oppor- 
tunity of producing it. Asthe produc- 
tion, in the first instance, appeals more 
directly to English-speaking men, it 
becomes necessary that the contribu- 
tors to the first few issues shall be 
mostly our own countrymen, but 
presently—so soon, in fact, as the 
European demand for the magazine is 
gauged—writers from the countries of 


| three Continents will be commissioned 


the Temples of Greece and Rome; the 
Minaret and Mosque of Orient; the 
Spire and Arch of the West; gorgeous 
asthe Alhambra of Spain,asthe Kremlin 
of Moscow; spirit-haunted as_ the 
Towers of some South German town; 
barbaric and beauteous as the Palaces 
of Delhi ; always the more consummate 
in Decorative Art as one journeys east- 
ward to the sun. Deeds! bold with the 
baldness of a Scots baronial Castle, or 
vast and final as the 
Pyramids against 
the quick night of 
Egypt ; impassioned 
with the inter-feudal 
story of Normandy ; 
Venetian and Flo- 
rentine Towers, and 
the strange compro- 
mise of Eastern 
Europe, the mystery, 
the modernity of 
Buda- Pesth; the 
Gothic glories of 
our own land! 
All this is a won- 
drous_ background 
upon which ‘Ar- 
CHITECTURE ” shall 
shine, for there are 
men and works to- 
day—and_ English- 
men and English 
work,  too—worthy 
of such an entabla- 
ture as we shall raise 
on their behalf. 


A TEMPLE IN POMPEII. 


to contribute to its pages, bringing 
their own work and thought to the light 
of day, and adding a glow of interest 
to the universal study of Architecture. 
Beyond this, and what to us seems 
paramount, the Magazine’ will, in 
course of time, become an illustrated 
storehouse of the World's finest Archi- 
tectural deeds. Deeds, indeed, are 
they, and that of the finest; the 
Sepulchres, the Monoliths of Egypt, 


ages. 


Editorially, we shall 
fight no _ battles, 
. keeping an _ open 
mind upon the historic work of the 
If controversy creeps into 
our columns it must creep in bare- 
faced, and idealists must fight their 
battles out unaided by us. Illustra- 
tion will naturally be the chief feature 
of the new work, for whilst the World 
has been pounding out its convictions 
—and it is still unconvinced — the 
Stones of Truth have grown mellow and 
beauteous with age and veneration. 
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A GLIMPSE AT THE GALLERIES. 


No. I)—T HE SOCIETY @F PORTRAIT 
PAINTERS. 


A CRITICAL CAUSERIE. 


NE Whistler—and that a poor one—no 
more makesa Winter Exhibition than the 
proverbial and solitary swallow con- 

trives a Summer Show. One is met in the New 
Gallery, in Regent Street, where the Society of 
Portrait Painters is exhibiting, by the remorse 
of New Ideas. If New Ideas are quite so 
fugitive as Mr. Whistler’s ‘‘Crimson Note 
Carmen ”’ (granting, and all that, the fickleness 
of such a colour medium) we shall have some 
strange canvases to stare at in another twenty 
years. Whatever may be said of the Old 
Masters, and they, often enough, deserve a 
round of artistic abuse, one must admit that 
they knew how to work in constant pigments, 
and refrained from trying tricks, which become, 
in a breath of life, the mere shadow of their 
original selves. The Spanish hag who abjures 
us, with what may be described as a bad- 
language mouth, in ‘‘ Crimson Note Carmen”’ 
might reasonably be anybody’s, which means 
that one explains its presence by its being a 
Whistler. 

As a whole, or in part, take whatever room 
you please—but let the Balcony spare you, else 
you will come upon a Portrait Group that is a 
positive betrayal of domesticity—it is difficult 
to work up any great measure of enthusiasm. 
Here and there are evidences of simpler, solider 
work, by men who paint with some of the sim- 
plicity of genius if with none of its brilliance. 
Attempts at brilliance, on the other hand, are 
splashed upon the walls in a dreary, hopeless 
fashion, suggestive of swaling tallow candles— 
or a passage across Channel. A ‘‘ Portrait 
of the Painter” (we hope not, for it 
is by a woman)—is a triumph in wax doll com- 
plexion with ‘‘the roses gone,” and some deep 
blues and two snuffed candles. We are by no 
means Realist, but is this (let Earth ask with 
her Thousand Voices) Romance? This impres- 
sion of a mournful gaze and expiring tallow dips 
gives one a very thrill, realistic enough. Or 
why should Mr. Aubrey Beardsley be posed 
and painted (by J. E. Blanche) as one whom 
the gods love? so carefully attired in grey with 
a libel ofa Malmaison Carnation, most smoothly 
gloved, not to forget the cane, and a bored air 
that belongs to the Yellow Book? Cannot we, 
if we will be painted, as Browning had it, 
with our hair cut, straight forward, often 
enough ill-dressed men and women. We laugh 
to scorn the young clerk who (to please his 
Future Bliss) decorates himself indecently with 
smart apparel, wherewith to take the camera by 
storm. The man who drops in, in possibly the 
oldest coat he owns and a limp collar, makes, 
the photographer tells you, the artistic picture ; 
and we jeer at all the photographic spruceness of 
the unwise young man. But think of giving even 
half a dozen sittings with one’s gloved hands 
unwrinkled, and the nearest object in the fore- 
ground one’s Piccadilly cane! Or. ‘‘ George 
Moore, Esq.’’ (by J. E. Blanche, also), with a 


es 


limelight face and very, very tired eyes, full of | 


reproach at the artist; and is it certain that 
every child (of New Ideas) has the faint, ethereal, 
and wonderful blush-rose face, with the veins 
at the temples, and the half evanescent air 
already, that tells us they die young? One can 
believe in Mrs. Kate Perugini’s ‘‘ Dorothy ;” 
here is a porcelain child, without the hectic 
flush that sends a stab to the heart. But the 
majority of the young children, Mr. Glaze- 
brook’s ‘‘ Master Douglas Orr-Ewing,’’ for 
instance, are Over precocious—it is a mistake, 
it is more than that, to paint the precocity of 
children. Glorify the flesh of childhood, its 
roundness, its robustness, its young curves, its 
broad smile, its dimples, its shaken hair of 
gold, but let the soul alone; do not analyse the 
‘psychological moment.” Souls should not 
be apparent in children—we confess, a terrible 
doctrine—let us worship physique. 

Now contrast ‘‘Sympathy—a Portrait,’ by 
Mr. Watts. Itis a masterly, a womanly work, 
too, inits way. A face speechful of silence and 
sorrow, knowing all things, restfully enquiring 
of you; asking no questions, aware (without 
you telling) that Life has taught, is teaching 
you; aface you would go to, noteagerly, in a 
whirl of grief, but afterwards, by instinct; a 


gentle face, with ready eyes—‘‘ Sympathy ’’—in 
half tones, with a hint of veil. One of the 
few gems—no flash or glitter about it 
either—of the Gallery, just a pearl of an 
elder-growing woman with a direct recog- 
nition of glance. Nature, surely, is Art, 
the highest, the only Art; if a face needs Ideal- 
isation (which now-a-days it does not get) or if a 
face gets Impressionism which it does not need, 
it should not be painted—another revolutionary 
theory. Yet, could we not spare three-fourths 
of the ‘‘ Broom-Heather, Esqs.,’’ the ‘‘ Misses 
Merely Mees’’ and ‘‘the Madames Many 
More,’”’ not to mention the ‘‘ Mayors of Med- 
dling Mention” that range themselves ruddy 
and red and raw in our Galleries ? 

The Hon. John Collier comes out strongly 
among the Portrait Painters this year. It is 
true that the ‘‘ Miss Julia Neilson”’ is the Miss 
Julia Neilson of a pose everybody is tired of 
(drawing back a crimson curtain in scorn; 
being furthermore attired in rose-pink), but 
there is the naivette, and the sweetness and 
much of that clever artful simplicity which 
charms in ‘‘ Miss Cissie Loftus’’; the Cissie 
Loftus London loved so ardently a while ago ; 
is she not growing a little out of her shortish 
frocks? The slight lilt of head, the ingenuous 
eyes, the cunning roguery, the signal of the 
mime in the smile—a very good characterisa-» 
tion on canvas. Mr. Collier’s best work, sin- 
gularly enough (for the achievement is rare) is 
of himself, a small portrait, head merely, gazing 
right out of its frame, introspective of you, 
prospecting you, weighing—dismissing rather 
than approving you as a subject; a keen, 
clever portrait, arresting you by the swift- 
ness, the prolonged enquiry of its glance. 
And to prove our point, here is ‘‘ Robert 
Browning,’ by Rudolph Lehmann — Robert 
Browning without asixpenny bit of affectation on 
his full length form; a man above the trifling 
discrepancies of attire that make the repute of 
so many of the Jaundiced School; a man of 
eager eye, of such a story and how much 
thought !—chiselled by Time upon the alert, 
eagle face; a man standing up straight and 
square, as if risen from his desk, without consi- 
deration of himself, without running to the hall 
for his cane or to the haberdasher’s for a pocket 
handkerchief, ‘‘ breast and back as either should 
be,” a very fine portrait to one’s mind, a face, a 
figure, an intellect, an intelligence, even a soul 
(Browning had that) worth painting. 

And of the sickly manner at the New Gallery 
it seems to you ad lib like the bread in cheap 
restaurants and about as indigestible and stale, 
but Mr. Stuart Wortley’s big and brawny and 
broad-chested ‘‘Dr. W. G. Grace” (at work) 
will again ‘‘ drive you to the on ’’—of approval. 


THE VIRILE ‘‘GLASGOW SCHOOL.”’ 
f Be Glasgow School of Painting has 


secured acknowledgment and won the 

highest appreciation in most of the prin- 
cipal Art centres of Europe. It has now come 
to be commonly regarded as the most virile and 
promising factor in the Art development of the 
day. The pictures that represent it are looked 
upon as a feature of Exhibitions in America as 
well as on the Continent. Glasgow Art, in 
short, has made its mark upon the World. The 
Art Club Exhibition, in so far as it is a typical 
and representative expression of the aims and 
methods identified with the ‘‘ Glasgow School,” 
has become an affair of peculiar importance. 
Its limitation to the work of local artists, who 
thus have the opportunity of securing more full 
and worthy representation than is possible ata 
show of wider scope, gives it its strength and 
special interest. And on the whole the collec- 
tion of works that has been brought together in 
the Fine Art Institute for the present Exhibi- 
tion, ifit does not reveal the best by a long way 
that the members of the Art Club can do, will 
be found to fulfil all reasonable expectations. 
The leading men ofthe ‘‘ Glasgow ” brother- 
hood are not only represented, but for the 
most part represented well, while in several 
instances their followers—hitherto at some 
distance—have made an advance on their 
previous achievements quite remarkable. 


New Scotland Yard, London, contains a room 
in which 3,000 men can be assembled. 


DISCOVERY OF A CRYPT IN THE 
HEART OF LONDON. 


Tue House oF WHITEFRIARS. 
ETWEEN the Temple, Whitefriars Street, 
B and the Thames, there once existed a 
well-defined precinct or liberty known as 
Whitefriars. The name was derived from the 
Carmelite brethren, just as Blackfriars, close by, 
was so known from the preaching friars who 
thereresided. Of this oldand deeply interesting 
spot all that was above the ground has vanished ; 
but a fortunate accident has brought to light 


a small portion of the underground structure. - 


Descending from Fleet Street towards the river, 
about two-thirds of the way down Whitefriars 
Street, on the western side is a dingy little alley, 
known as Britton’s Court, a cul de sac, towards 
the end of which, on the south side, is a 
dwelling that has been for ninety years in the 
possession of a family named Hurrell. This 
property, a freehold, was placed in the hands 
of the Messrs. Lumley, St. James’ House, St. 
James’ Street, for sale. In the examination 
of it a clerk of the firm observed that a 
cellar at the north-west corner of the house 
was really a Gothic vault, supported by 
eight ribs meeting in a rose or boss at the 
crown of the arch. Mr. Henry Lumley’s 
attention was called to it, and he at once 
judged that it was a piece of ancient work going 
back to the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 
Means were thereupon taken to clear the cham- 
ber. It was obviously a Crypt beneath some 
portion of the ancient Church or Monastery. 
It isa small apartment, 14 ft. or 15 ft. square, 
one corner of it having been destroyed to 
make room for the brickwork of the outer 


wall of the dwelling. From the crown of 


the arch to the rubbish-covered floor was 
5 ft., but beneath this was first a brick floor- 
ing, then another layer of rubbish, then 
a tiled floor — possibly the original one — 
and beneath this a bed of mortar resting 
on clay. A coin or two, some broken pottery 
and glass, and a few other objects were found 
on careful examination of the rubbish, but 
whether these possess antiquarian value cannot 
yet be said. Special interest, however, 
attaches to what is apparently the opening into 
a small subterranean passage leading westward 
from the vault. The passage has yet to be 
opened up, and it may be found to lead to more 
relics of the old Monastery. The place has 


been visited by Sir Walter Besant, Mr. St. John. 


Hope, M.A., of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, and others, all of whom were deeply 
interested in the find. Mr. Hope thinks its 
date is about 1380, and that it was part of the 
destroyed House of the Carmelite Friars. 
The eight symmetrical ribs of the roof resemble 
closely those of the building on the east side of 
Dean’s Yard, forming part of the ancient 
underground works of Westminster Abbey, and 
these have been ascribed to 1380. The stone 
of the groins seems to be the same Caen stone, 
unless it prove to be the greensand which was 
quarried at Godstone, in Surrey, which was 
much used in Henry III.’s time, and 
was employed in building the Jerusalem 
Chamber. At any rate, we have: here 
a precious relic helping to determine 
the position of the old religious house, and, 
with it also, the level of the ground at that 
date. 
property passes into new hands this bit of 
buried London, unique of its kind, may be 
preserved. This part of London teems with 
historic interest. Immediately to the west of 
it was the Bridewell, first a Palace, then a 
Prison, the Palace being built over the site of a 
very old building, believed to have been 
originally Roman and inhabited by the Kings 
of England previous to the Conquest. The 
whole of Act 3 in Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Henry VIII.” 
is laid in the ‘‘ Palace of Bridewell,’”’ which 
was originally St. Bridget’s Well. This was, 
indeed, for centuries an aristocratic suburb of 
the City, full of the Mansions of the nobility. 
Apparently the grounds of the Carmelite 
Monastery were chosen for the Whitefriars 
Theatre because that site was still out of the 
jurisdiction of the City Council, who were no 
friends to ‘strolling players.’ Early in the 
history of the Monastery the mischievous right 
of sanctuary made its purlieus scenes of 
turbulence and vice. This went on until 
the seventeenth century. 


It is greatly to be hoped that when the ’ 
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THE WORK OF ROBERT ADAM.* 


HIS PRINCIPLES AND HIS STYLE. 
By Percy FitzGErRA.p, M.A., F.S.A, 


OBERT ADAM succeeded in completely 
displacing the old conventional style 
which had been in fashion ‘since the 

days of Bramante,’’ the style of Colin Camp- 
bell, Kent, and others, and in exhibiting his 
own. He became almost the sole Architect, 
and engrossed all the business. Even yet 
every quarter of London is full of his work. 
No Architect ever built so much. Adam was 
more an Artist rather than an Architect. He 
excelled in all departments—he built Palaces, 
Mansions, Churches, Theatres, Squares, Streets 
in profusion. His decoration was of the most 
brilliant kind—always Architecture and in 
relief—it belonged to the structural forms of 
his building. His ceilings are marvels of fan- 
ciful grace, with groups of figures, elegant 
patterns, festoons, vases, &c. He designed 
hundreds of marble chimney-pieces executed 
by sculptors. His iron work is to be seen 
everywhere in London, in balconies, railings, 
fanlights, and especially his noble staircases in 


curious unusual look of the Adam porches. 
Fourth, he discovered a new material—the 
famous Adam's stucco, which had extraordinary 
endurance and seemed to grow sharper and 
more bleached, and harder every year. He 
required this material for his extensive decora- 
tive operations, and it harmonised better with 
common ‘stock bricks” than stone would. He 
used it profusely for his outside ornamentations, 
his theory being that ornamental carvings in the 
open air should be as refined and delicate as 
that on one of his chimney-pieces. The gate 
at Sion House is as finely wrought with flowers 
and garlands as though it were under cover. 
His theory was that the spectator would be 
attracted and come up close to examine it. It 
was his fashion to use a delicately wrought 
oval or patera, or tablet on a waste wall, to the 
same end. The stucco lent itself to all these 
designs, being flexible as well as durable. 
They were all, without exception, beautiful and 
original and most interesting to the Architect. 
All his rooms are charming, and he delighted 
in contriving little chambers octagon and 
circular with a domed room. His ceilings are 
covered and broken up with intersecting 
arches and cornices. He separated rooms by 


A SETTING OUT PROBLEM. 


ANOTHER CHANCE. 


HE problem of a Learned Correspondent 
(published in our last week's issue) has 
‘bowled over” a good many. Replies 

have come from all parts of the country, and 
several ‘‘solutions’’ have patronised our poor 
problem, smiling upon it as “quite easy.” 
Fortunately, even in problems, he who laughs 
last wins, and we are rather of opinion our 
Learned Correspondent has been having a good 
time the past week. ‘It completely baffled a 
well-known Cambridge M.A.,”” he assured us, 
although a smart competitor suggests “ surely 
there is something wrong about it, it is so 
simple.’’ As a matter of fact no one has, as 
yet, solved the problem geometrically. One shrewd 
and clever Scot (of Glasgow) has eluded our 
Correspondent, and slipping by has solved 
the problem by trigonometry. He will be 
awarded a prize and his name announced next 
week. We give the rest of our readers another 
chance, re-stating the problem with an illustra- 
tion. We also offer to every author of a correct 
solution (by whatever method) a bound volume 


PLAN OF ALL HALLOWS’ CHURCH : 
[Internal dimensions are as follow :—Length, 140 ft. 


Mansions of degree. In furniture of all kinds 
his patterns are exquisite, some of his cabinets 
rivalling work of Reisner. This department 
alone would have engrossed the time of another 
man. In Mr. Heaton’s volumes Adam’s few 
specimens excel all the others in grace and dis- 
tinction. Hisornaments in the precious metals, 
and in gilt, brass, his door furniture, walking 
cane tops, cruets, cups, &c., all show the same 
grace. He, in short, recalls one of the old 
Italian artists, who were Architects, painters, 
goldsmiths allin one. The principlesof Adam's 
style seem to be these. First, his elevations 
are pictorial in character and fall into pictorial 
lines. Second, he always sought ‘‘ movement ”’ 
in his front; that is, he strove to excite specu- 
lation, and set the mind of a spectator in 
motion. Third, he put emphasis and feeling 
into solitary Architectural elements, such as a 
column, a patera, an arch. He thought the 
regular column too gross for his purpose so he 
veshaped it, tapering the shaft, and reducing the 
size of his capital. This accounts for the 


*Extracts from a paper read before the members of the 
Birmingham Architectural Association on November ist, and 
the members of the Manchester Society of Architects on 
November 5th. 


open colonnades, or he would curve his divid- 
ing wall, placing a straight cornice in front 
supported on a couple of columns. His 


system of decoration was quite as original, | 
and a Mansion set off with his rich ceilings, | 


decorated walls, and sculptured chimney- 
pieces is a thing to see. This decoration 
which was of the most elaborate and florid 
kind, was really pictorial, and was no more 


than Arabesque or ‘‘ Grotesque '’—as he styled | 
Adam was really | 
responsible for all these, though he was assisted _ 
by Pergolesi, an artist of note, who has pub- | 
lished his own designs, which afe far inferior | 


them—designs, put in relief. 


to those of Adam. His staircases were very 
stately and beautiful, of the ‘‘flying’’ order 
mounting, a lantern in the roof. He, as 
I have said, designed everything himself, and 


I was assured by the owner of the Watkin | 
Wynn Mansion, in St. James’s Square, he | 


literally designed everything in the house down 
to the cruet-stands. 


ceived in the most elegant and airy manner. 
A handle on the writer's door is simply perfect 
as a bit of design and proportion. He was 
certainly a remarkable man—a great artist. 


A walk through London | 
will reveal innumerable ‘‘ knockers,’’ all con- | 


JAMES BROOKS AND SON, ARCHITECTS. 
- width across Nave and Aisles, 65 ft. ; width of Nave, 29 ft.] 


of THE BuILpERS’ JouRNAL, in place of the 
single prize to the first solution offered last week. 

From a given point (as the edge of a terrace) 
to set out a flight of equal and uniform steps of 
given number and rake commencing and ter- 
minating with a riser, descending to broken 
irregular ground, in such manner that the foot 
of lowest riser shall exactly coincide with the 
surface of groundat middle line of width of flight, 


i a) 
ESB 


\ 
\ 
OTT, 


Let A be the given point, AB the rake 
(=line of outer angles or nosings) of steps, five 
the number of risers, and B C the surface of 
ground along middle width of flight. Required 
a rule by which to set out the’ steps. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TaLBot Housk, ARUNDEL STREET, 
November 12th, 1895. 


“ T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender, I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—JOHN RUSKIN. 


Tue Essex Field Club has done a good work 
in establishing the Epping Forest Free Local 
Museum. The quaint, well-preserved Old- 
World house, known as Queen Elizabeth’s 
Hunting Lodge, adjoining the picturesque Forest 
Hotel at Chingford, is not large, but it serves 
admirably for the purpose of the moment. The 
sub-committee of the Club does not pretend that 
the Museum in its present shape is anything 
but a beginning, but already it has a distinct 
educational character, since it is designed and 
arranged to illustrate the natural history, 
archzology, and history of a most interesting 
district, and the Lodge itself, with its antique 
staircase and upper Banqueting Room, is an 
antiquarian object of rare value. The map of 
the old forest of Waltham broadly defines the 
district covered by the collections in the 
Museum, and it is curious to note that Epping, 
which gives the remnant of forest its modern 
name, was, in 1641, which is the date of the last 
‘‘perambulation,” only a purlieu. Chigwell 
was then almost the centre of the forest, and 
its boundaries extended from Roydon Hamlet 
to Stratford-le-Bow in one direction, and from 
the Bourne Brook to the River Lea in another. 


WE hear from Luxembourg that important 
archeological finds have been discovered at 
Cyschen, about a mile and a half from the 
Belgian frontier. Four Roman tombs have 
been laid bare, one of them evidently asurgeon’s. 
Here were found a probing instrument, two 
large silver mirrors, and other articles. Dr. 
Van Werveke, secretary to the Archeological 
Institute of Luxembourg, has continued the 
search, and has been rewarded by finding a rich 
collection of glass tear bottles, armlets, rings, 
weapons, vases and urns. Only a very few 
coins were discovered, and these not of much 
importance. 


A NEW window has been placed in Gray’s 
Inn Chapel to commemorate the connection 
of Thomas a Becket with Gray’s Inn. It 
appears that by an order of Pension, 16th May, 
in the thirty-first year of Henry VIII., ‘‘con- 
sideration being had of the King’s command 


that all the images of Thomas a Becket, some- . 


time Archbishop of Canterbury, in any windows 
either of Churches or Chappells should be 
obliterated,’’ it was ordered ‘that Edward Hall, 
then one of the Readers of this House, should 
take out a certain window in the Chappell 
wherein the picture of the said Archbishop was 
gloriously painted, and replace another instead 
thereof in memory of our Lord praying in the 
wilderness.” At the re-opening of the Chapel 
last year the Bishop of Marlborough dwelt 
upon the connection that five Primates had 
with Gray’s Inn, including Laud, Sheldon, and 
Whitgift, and an offer was made to the Benchers, 
which was accepted, to replace the Becket 
window, which now occupies the lancet window, 
north of the Sanctuary. The design, which 
was exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1894, is 
from the Studio of Mr. O. V. Ostrehan, and 
depicts St. Thomas as Primate Legate and 
Chancellor. Above the figure which, to use 
the words of the old description, is ‘‘ gloriously 


painted,”’ are the Towers and exterior outlines 
in darker hues of Canterbury Cathedral, and 
below is the scene of his martyrdom. The 
window contains the arms of the donor (Mr. 
H. C. Richards, M.P.), and a Latin inscription 
commemorating the removal of the window 
and its restoration. Messrs. Heaton, Butter, 
and Bayne, supplied the painted glass. 


Tue Dundee Fine Art Exhibition was opened 
last week in the Victoria Art Galleries. This 
year the Exhibition is a joint one, the Council 
of the Royal Scottish Water-colour Society, 
whose annual Exhibitions have been confined 
hitherto to Edinburgh and Glasgow, having 
been induced to include Dundee inits circuit. 
Its exhibits are in Gallery No. 1, and the 
collection of Water-colours, which are the 
exclusive work of its own members, is an 
exceptionally fine one. On the other hand, the 
Great Gallery and Galleries 3 and 4 are hung 
with pictures contributed to the regular Dundee 
Fine Art Exhibition, and these form as good 
an Exhibition as probably ever witnessed in 
the city. All the best men of the Royal 
Scottish Academy are represented, and there 
are meritorious examples of work by most 
distinguished painters of the Dutch, Belgian, 
and Munich Schools. The Exhibition in these 
Galleries is most varied and representative, and 
includes Whistler’s famous portrait of Thomas 
Carlyle and Albert Moore’s ‘An Idyll,” the 
last work painted by that able decorative 
artist. The chairman (Provost Orchar), 
assisted by Mr. T. Graham, H.R.S.A., London, 
and Mr. Robert Alexander, R.S.A., Edinburgh, 
attended to the arranging and hanging of the 
Oil Paintings; and the similar duty in the 
Water-colour Gallery was undertaken by Sir 
Prancis |=-Powell,), P-R-S-W-eeand (Ri W2s: 
London; Mr. James Laing, R.S.W., Glasgow ; 
and Mr. John Muirhead, R.S.W., Edinburgh. 


AT a recent meeting of the Belfast Corpo- 
ration it was decided to procure competitive 
plans for a new City Hall, to be erected on the 
Linen Hall Estate, at a cost not exceeding 
£125,000, the Council to be guided in making 
the selection of the plans to be adopted by an 
eminent architectural authority. The Town 
Clerk stated that £180,000 was the sum origi- 
nally allocated for the building of the Hall, and 
that was the amount they were empowered to 
borrow. Out of that £180,000 they had had to 
pay £30,000 for the site, which reduced the 
funds available to £150,000. His experience of 
Architects and the making of plans was such 
as led him to express the opinion that when the 
Hall had been erected it would have cost them 
some £160,000. In Portsmouth there wasa Town 
Hall which had only cost £120,000, yet which 
was one of the finest buildings of the kind in 
the three kingdoms. 

Corn collectors at home and abroad are all 
agog in anticipation of the dispersal of the col- 
lection of the late Mr. Hyman Montagu. Mr. 
Montagu’s Greek series fills several cabinets, 
and includes many of the rarest and finest coins 
ever struck; whilst his Roman gold coins, 
nearly all in the finest state of preservation, 
number over 1,300specimens. It is the largest 
series of Roman gold ever brought together by 
a private collector. That of Viscomte Ponton 
d’Amecourt was considered the finest collection 
of modern times. Mr. Montagu’s exceeds it by 
nearly 300 coins, and is certainly equal to it as 
to the condition of the coins. His collection of 
English medals is the largest and most complete 
ever formed by a private individual. It numbers 
Over 3,000 pieces, and in some periods, such as 
the Commonwealth, James II., and George II., 
it is even more extensive than that in the 
national collection. So large is the collection 
of English coins that six days will be required 
to clear them off. The sale opens about the 
middle of this month. The Greek coins will be 
sold in March next, and the Roman gold coins 
will be disposed of in Paris in April. In the 
following May the sale of the second portion of 
the English series, commencing with the coins 
of Aethelraed II., will take place, and other 
sales of English, Irish, and Anglo-Gallic coins 
will follow at short intervals till the whole col- 
lection has been disposed of. As to the collec- 
tion of English historical medals, it was Mr. 
Montagu’s wish that it should be sold en bloc. 


A LETTER from Florence gives an account of 
the opening of the tombs of Julian and Lorenzo 
di Medici in the new Sacristy of St. Laurence. 
Until 1886 it was believed that they were in the 
old Sacristy, but Signor Francheschini then 
proved by a letter written by Vasari to Pierre 
de Gondi, Archbishop of Paris, that in 1559 the 
remains were transferred to the new Sacristy in 
front of the Altar, where Michael Angelo had 
been originally commissioned to erect Monu- 
ments tothem. To verify this, and by direction 
of the Minister of Education, the plain white 
marble sarcophagus was opened on the 2nd ult. 
The traces of two sabre cuts were found on the 
skull of Julian, and those of a third on the thigh, 
being the wounds received by him in 1478 at 
the foot of the Altar during mass. The remains 


of Lorenzo were identified by the peculiar. 
shape of the head and a bony projection above - 


the upper lip. The skeletons were placed in 
new coffinsand then replaced in the sarcophagus. 


Mr. T. Srirtinc LEE’s studies for the six 


new panels at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 


have been exhibited at a meeting of the Finance 
Committee. As the series already in position 
represent the development of womanhood, 


so these studies have for their subject the origin 


and growth of Liverpool as a community. In 
each of them the city appears as a draped and 
wreathed female figure. To typify the origin 
of Liverpool, she is represented in the first as 


giving her children, in the form of two fisher- - 


men, a boat and a net. In the second she 
builds ships to cross the sea, and the accom- 
panying figures are a carpenter and a sailor 
adventurer, The third panel indicates the city 
importing food for the people, the fourth the 
importation of the materials of Industry, the 
fifth the exportation of English manufactures 
to foreign lands, and the sixth the fostering of 
Education and the Arts. 
the style of the panels already executed ‘the 
conventions are severe, and the distinction, very 
essential at all times, between pictorial and 
‘plastic effect is rather emphasised than under- 
valued: To harmonise with the Architecture 
of the Hall and its prevalence of horizontal 
lines, the main outlines of the modelling in the 


In conformity with | 


panels incline strongly to the perpendicular, ~ 


and the sculptor has, it is evident, specially 
aimed at breadth. The conditions of his work 
are difficult, for the same freedom of treatment 
is not possible in detached panels as in a con- 
tinuous frieze. Each panel has to be complete 
in itself, and yet harmonise with the others, 
and the whole have to produce an effect of 
unity. In these circumstances, Mr. Stirling 
Lee has placed three figures in each panel—a 
centre figure (the city) andtwoothers. At first 
view the result might be pronounced same, but, 
apart from the fact that the highest traditions 
and conventions’ of the sculptor’s Art sanction 
such repeated variety, so to speak, as in the 
instance of the Parthenon, the total effect is 
undoubtedly one of strength, very essential in 
consequence of the imposing mass of the 
building. 


AN enthusiastic Scotch Archzologist, Miss 
Christian Maclagan, has spent a long life in 
travelling up and down her own country, study- 
ing the records of past ages left on the 
sculptured stones, not only the later carvings 
of pre-Reformation days, but those of Christian 
and pre-Christian eras. The difficulty of taking 
rubbings from these stones will be appreciated 
by anyone who has tried to do it. It is all very 
well to take rubbings from ancient brasses, 
that present a smooth surface, and are often on 
the ground, lying horizontally; but let a novice 
attempt broken stones in all manner of awkward 
corners, and at different heights, and he will 
make his lowliest obeisance to Miss Christian 
Maclagan. The lady invented a mode of taking 
rubbings which is her own secret, but the value 
of her work is to be seen in 297 examples pre- 
sented by her to the British Museum. The 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland offered Miss 
Maclagan associateship, but stood rigidly by an 
old rule that denied women membership. Very 
properly Miss Maclagan took herself and her 
name away from the society. A woman of 


many accomplishments, this archzeologist has — 


just finished a large Oak Case, designed and 
carved by herself, to hold her rubbings; no 
small achievement for a lady 80 years of age. 
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‘YORKSHIRE ANTIQUITIES’’ was the subject 
of a lecture given at the Bradford Church 
Institute, before the Bradford Philosophical 
Society, by Mrs. Armitage, who stated that of 
the Early Stone Age, the Paleolithic period, 
there were no human remains, but only the 
rudest of stone implements: of. the Neolithic 
period many remains were to be found in York- 
shire tumuli and elsewhere: much harm had 
been done in the excavation of barrows or 
grave mounds by persons who had little or no 


- knowledge of Archeology, making it often 


aa 


- white and gradations of blue. 


difficult to arrive at satisfactory conclusions as 
to their classification. There were long 
barrows, round barrows, chambered barrows, 
cairns,and gravemounds. By various diagrams 
Mrs. Armitage showed the difference between 
these respective sepulchral types, and also 
pointed out by other drawings the nature of 
their contents, separating those of the Bronze 
from those of the Stone Age. The modes of 
burial prevailing during each epoch was 


boxes, stools, and other useful objects in inlay 
and poker work. Sundry pieces of embossed 
leather for book covers and blotters are especially 
noteworthy, such as Miss Bassett’s exquisite 
book covers of light leather with raised con- 
ventional and floral design delicately tinted, 
another bolder production in the same material, 
representing an arrangement of tulips, being by 
Miss Bushe Fox, The prizes for Painting and 
Water-colour Drawing are gained, for river 
sketches, by Miss Dallas and Miss Devitt. 


HENRY GREVEL AND Co. announce for imme- 
diate publication, on Menzel’s eightieth birth- 
day, a volume of his drawings, principally those 
done between 1885 and 1895. No one has had 
such a powerful influence on modern illustra- 
tion as Adolf Menzel, and since the time of 
Titian no artist of the same age has kept him- 
self so thoroughly in touch with modern 
methods and modern feeling as the great 
German master. A number of his pencil draw- 


HOUSE OF MELEAG.2O, POMPEII. 


especially noted and illustrated. The race 
distinction of the primitive inhabitants of 
Britain also received attention. Above all 


things Mrs. Armitage wished her audience to 


beware of the Druids when they were shown 
remains of stone circles and standing stones, of 


_ which there still remained examples in York- 


shire, although often sadly devastated. With 
these stone circles and remains the Druids had 


mo connection whatever; in fact, the Druids 


themselves were but a creation of the 


seventeenth century. 


THE seventh annual Exhibition of Amateur 


Art Work, held under the auspices of the Artists’ 
- Guild, was opened last week at the Albert Hall 


by Princess Christian. The collection comprises 
a good variety of tasteful specimens of handi- 
craft in different branches. The first of the 
prizes given by Princess Christian for embroi- 
dery falls to Mrs. Alison for delicate work in 


coloured silks on a light Roman satin ground, 


a second award for a similar floral design being 
taken by Mrs. Ravenhill. Some effective em- 
broidery in silks and chenille on silk sheeting 
represents a basket filled with blossoms, each 
petal executed in minute stitches, the most 
successful contributors being Miss Neale and 
Miss Brown. Serge curtains of green and blue 
are ornamented in crewels in bold and effective 
design by Mrs. Ballance and Miss L. Furniss ; 
and there are several interesting productions in 
flax threads on linen, in soft tints of green and 
The best of 
these are by Miss H. Chapman and Miss 
Lodge. Inthe Wood Carving Section a portion 
of an overmantel, and a panel, gain recognition 
for Miss Fletcher and Miss Bevan ; and amongst 


other examples of wood decoration are tables, 


ings are to be seen at Messrs. Obach and Co.’s, 
Charing Cross. We believe that neither the 
British Museum nor South Kensington pos- 
sesses a single one of Menzel’s studies. If 
these Museums do not own any, a few, atéleast, 
should be purchased. The Berlin National 
Gallery is the fortunate possessor of hundreds 
of them. Professor Colvin is debarred, how- 
ever, from purchasing the drawings of living 
artists. Such a rule naturally prohibits favouri- 
tism, but, at the same time, it prevents the 
Print Room of the Museum from acquiring 
good work at a small price from living artists. 
It has happened repeatedly that the authorities 
of the Print Room have, after the death of an 
artist, been either unable to obtain any ex- 
amples of his work, or else have been forced to 
pay a greatly increased price for it. 


A proposal to erect stages in the London 
parks upon which theatrical performances might 
be given to the British public at a cheap rate 
has not commended itself to the County Coun- 
cil, and we are not likely to hear any more about 
it. Theclimate in this country is not favour- 
able to outdoor theatricals of any higher grade 
than the Punch and Judy show, and the “ barn- 
stormers’’ who would appear, say on Clapham 
Common or on Hackney Downs, would run a 
good chance of starving. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ford, who has been moving in this business, 
says such entertainments would not be a burden 
on the ratepayers. That means that the 
theatres would not be supported out of the 
rates, and that the ‘‘ poor players ’’ would need 
to depend upon the stray coppers of the public 
—a very uncertain mode of earning a crust 
indeed. 


On the subject of the picture that hangs on 
the west wall of Wednesbury Parish Church, 
the Vicar, the Rey. J. Eckersley, recently, after 
speaking of the picture’s merits as an example 
of Religious Art of a thoughtful and spiritual 
character, gave an account of its history. It 
first came into this part of the country about 
fifty years ago, having probably been brought 
into England during the French Revolution. 
when hundreds of pictures found their way into 
England from France. It was then in the 
possession of Mr. Samuel Bebb, of Scotland 
House, West Bromwich, and afterwards of 
Digbeth, Walsall. At that time it had been 
covered with paint by a painter residing at Old 
Hill, who had followed the lines of the painting 
underneath; and it was understood to be the 
work of the local artist. It was subsequently 
“touched up”’ by a Walsall painter. In the 
year 1883 it passed into the hands of Mr. S. J. 
Perks, of Dudley, who had lived for about 
twenty years in Wednesbury. The modern 
paint together with the old varnish, at that 
time had become much cracked and curled up. 
It was then mounted on stronger material, the 
canvas being much worn, and afterwards re- 
varnished and framed. In the year 1888 Mr. 
Perks gave it to the Church. The subject is 
‘“‘ The Descent fromthe Cross.”’ After consider- 
able investigation and reference to the writings 
of those whose authority on the subject was 
worthy of most respect, the conclusion that 
coincided most with the facts that had been 
brought to light appeared to be that the paint- 
ing was an original work of Jean Jouvenet, 
painted by him in Paris, probably in 1699, and 
regarded by those who lived at the same time 
as the artist and closely after him as the best 
example of his work on that subject. The 
picture in the Salon Carré of the Louvre, 
painted for the Convent of the Capucines, had 
been generally accepted as the only extant 
example of Jouvenet’s masterpiece. 


THE only piece of Corporation property used 
by the Lord Mayor will be the chain of office, 
technically known as a collar of SS, which is 
presumed to have come originally from Henry 
VIII. This is the finest extant example of a 
form of goldsmith’s work whose origin is still 
matter for conjecture. It is known that a 
collar with links of this shape was worn by 
John of Gaunt; but as to whether the shape 
had any literal significance is undetermined. 
Collars of SS are still worn, as a matter of 
traditionary right, by the Lord Chief Justice 
and the Divisional Judges of the High Court— 
as successors to the old judges of the Q.B.D. 
and Common Pleas, and the Exchequer Barons 
—and they are also part of the insignia of the 
kings-of-arms, the heralds, the sergeant-at-arms, 
and the sergeant trumpeter. The Mayor of 
Derby wears a collar of SS, purchased in 1850, 
for {100 from the representatives of the late _ 
Denman, L.C.J. The only Lady Mayoress 
entitled to wear a chain of office is the wife of 
the Lord Mayor of York. 


AN interview of considerable importance to 
the Building Trade generally has taken place 
between the Secretary to the London Building 
Trades’ Federation and Mr. Akers-Douglas, 
First Commissioner of Works, with reference 
to the terms of contract imposed by Govern- 
ment on all builders carrying out Government 
contracts. The First Commissioner, after con- 
sultation with departmental representatives, has 
agreed to insert the amendments in Government 
contracts which the London Building Trades’ 
Unionists require. He has agreed, in regard to 
sub-contracting, that in cases where sub-con- 
tractors were employed under the name of 
‘‘foremen.”’ the system shall be radically 
changed. In future, foremen are to be paid as 
such by the builder, whoever they may be, 
having nothing to do with the carrying out of 
the works, and having no share in the under- 
taking. Foremen in the future on Government 
works will be the paid servants of the con- 
tractors. 


Ir has been ascertained that the recent 
earthquake caused some slight damage to the 
Dome of St. Peter’s. The Administration of 
the Apostolic Palace has ordered the necessary 
repairs, and in the meantime ascents into the 
Cupola and the Ball surrounding it are 
prohibited, 
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Mr. WALTER BESANT’s studies in the history 
of Westminster and its glorious Abbey, have 
been republished in a volume entitled ‘‘ West- 
minster,’’ which forms a companion work to 
the same writer’s sketch of ‘‘ London.”’ One 
of the chief objects which Mr. Besant had in 
view in writing of Westminster was to show 
that, contrary to received opinion, the Isle of 
Bramble, on which the Abbey was built, was a 
busy place of trade long before London existed 
at all. Those who think otherwise are doubt- 
less influenced in their view by a consideration 
of the undoubted fact that London has shared 
the mysterious tendency of most great cities to 
grow Westward. The argument takes some- 
thing of this form: If the country immediately 
beyond Charing Cross until long after Shake- 
speare’s time was almost bare of houses, what 
must have been the state of things going still 
further to the westward—that is to say, to 
Westminster? This, of course, overlooks the 
possibility, which Mr. Besant shows to be a 
fact, that Westminster was a city, as Winches- 
ter and Salisbury were cities, altogether inde- 
pendent of the present capital. Nothing is 
more interesting in Mr. Besant's too brief study 
than his description of the Westminster of the 
period of the Roman occupation. In his mind’s 
eye he sees the highway that led to the ford 
across the Thames near the spot where the 
Abbey was built, not as a highway passing 


through a wild and savage country, but thickly . 


populated in the early period of the Christian 
era and covered with great cities and busy 
towns. He says: No one who has stood within 
the walls of Silchester, and has marked the 
foundations of its great Hall, larger than West- 
minster Abbey, the remains ofits Corridors and 
Shops, the indication of wealth and luxury fur- 
nished by its Villas, the extent of its walls, can 
fail to understand that the vanished civilisation 
of Roman Britain was very far superior to any- 
thing that followed for a good deal more than a 
thousand years. It was more artistic, more 
luxurious, than the Saxon or the Norman life. 
But it wasessentially Roman. Civilised Rome 
could not be understood by Western Europe 
until the fifteenth century. Roman Britain is 
only beginning to be understood by ourselves. 
We have not as yet realised how much was 
swept away and lost when, after two centuries 
of fighting, the Britons were driven to their 
mountains, with the loss of the old Arts and 
Learning. 


THE great re-housing scheme just off Shore- 
ditch is slowly advancing, and out of the chaos 
resulting from the demolition of a whole dis- 
trict of slum property a new order of things is 
slowly emerging. A broad well-made road 
runs out from the main thoroughfare just this 
side of Shoreditch Church, and at the end of 
this road will be a raised garden forming the 
centre of this Boundary Street scheme. A huge 
mound of earth has been thrown up for this 
purpose, and from the summit of this it is pos- 
sible to arrive now at the general plan of the 
estate. The foundations of eight large blocks 
of dwellings have been got in, and are now all 
ready for the superstructures. This is in 
addition to the first small section which stands 
complete. 


EXTENSIVE experiments are being made in the 
Nave of Canterbury Cathedral, with a view 
of testing the possibilities of overcoming the 
acoustic difficulties. Should they be successful, 
it is proposed to place a Dean Payne Smith 
Memorial Pulpit there, and to make increased 
use of the Nave for special services. The 
Architect consulted by the Dean and Chapter 
is adverse to the proposed erection of a hand- 
some Memorial Pulpit in the Choir of the 
Cathedral. 


In connection with the scheme of Archi- 
tectural Education in. Glasgow, Mr. William 
J. Anderson, A.R.I.B.A., recently delivered a 
lecture treating of Grecian Architecture, pre- 
vious lectures having dealt with Egyptian and 
West Asiatic Art, noticing the contemporary 
Assyrianand Pelasgic civilisation, followed by the 
Persian Empire and the Hellenic communities, 
a sketch of the history of Hellas was now given, 
and the struggle of the Aryan Dorians with the 
more brilliant Pelasgo-Ionic race. To give an 
intelligent view of the Greece of the sixth 
century before Christ, a map of Hellas was 
shown, with the Colonies from Kyprus to 


Taragon. Of these Colonies some prospered 
more than the mother country at an early 
period, and, consequently, the largest, if not 
the finest, buildings belong to them, the Dorian 
or Sicily, as at Ateragus and Selinus, and the 
Tonian on the coast of Asia Minor, as at 
Miletos, Samos, and Ephesus. The numerous 
Temples of Magna Grecia were examined by 
means of plans, photographs, and sketches, as 
well as the Temple of Corinth, and the Doric 
buildings of the Athenian Acropolis, and the 
refinement of their design and execution. The 
second lecture treated of the Ionian side of 
Greek Art, chiefly the Temples of Asia Minor 
and the Erechtheum. Different restorations of 
the Erechtheum were laid before the students, 
prominence being given those of Penrose and 
Botticher. The Choragic Monuments, Tower 
of the Winds, the Temple of Jupiter Olympius 
at Athens, according to the most recent re- 
searches, and Mr. Pullan’s restoration of the 
Mausoleum of Halikarnassos formed the chief 
subject of the lecture. 


Tue Surveyors’ Institution is to have new 
and imposing Headquarters in Great George 
Street, Westminster. The present premises, 
as well as four neighbouring houses, are to be 
demolished, and on the site is to be erected a 
pile of buildings. At No. 15 in Great George 
Street, Edward Lord Thurlow resided, and 
from it, in Septemper, 1806, his remains were 
removed for interment in the Temple. Bishop 
Tomline, Pitt’s tutor, lived for some time at 
No. 28. At his house here, on December 12th, 
1849, died Sir M. J. Brunel. At No. 31 died, 


in 1881, Lord Hatherley, sometime Lord 
Chancellor. Sir Richard Webster resides at 
No. 2. 


AN interesting ‘‘ find’ has just been made in 
the excavation of the foundations for the new 
Post Office in Meadowside, Dundee. The 
article which has been unearthed is an old 
sword, dug out of the peat bed, which lies at a 
depth of about 14 ft. below the level of the 
street. Unfortunately, in the process of its 
removal from the peat the blade was broken 
across at the centre. Otherwise, however, it is 
in a fairly good state of preservation. From 
the form of the hilt it is practically a matter of 
certainty that the weapon is of German manu- 
facture, dating from the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. The handle was of wood, but 
this was so much decayed that it fell away 
when the sword was removed from the earth. 
The silver wire with which the handle was 
bound is, however, still intact. The blade bears 
the well-known wolf or fox badge. 


RoBERT FLAHERTY, whose proposition to 
build a Silver Palace at the World’s Fair met 
with no response, now proposes to build one at 
New York, the silver of which it is to be con- 
structed being the surplus silver bullion in the 
hands of the Government, the use of which, he 
thinks, might be lent for the purpose. In the 
course of an interview he said: ‘‘The Western 
silver mine owners have loaded the Treasury 
with silver, and they are turning their silver 
certificates into gold. Now, it is just as easy 
for the citizens of New York to get the use of 
this silver for a building as for the Western 
mine owners to get the Government to buy 
their silver. If the scheme materialises and 
Congress is asked to lend the use of the silver 
for such a purpose, the building will be taken 
down whenever Congress desires. This silver 
will not leave the control of the Mint, and it 
will be guarded day and night by troops, so that 
none of it may be stolen. It will remain 
Government property just as if it was in the 
Treasury vaults. I would not have any other 
kind of a building near the Palace, and I would 
have nothing but musical exercises held in it. 
To seat 100,000 people, so that all could hear 
plainly, the acoustic properties would have to 
be perfect. The Mormon Temple at Salt Lake 
City is so perfectly constructed that a whisper 
may be heard from any part of the vast audi- 
torium, and the Silver Palace will have to be 
modelled after it. My idea would be to get the 
leading musical societies and bands of the 
World together there to compete for prizes. It 
would open the twentieth century with as great 
a musical programme as the human mind can 
conceive, but the details I would leave to Anton 
Seidl, Damrosch, Thomas, and Sousa.” 


THE second of the series of University Exten- 
sion Lectures was delivered on Tuesday evening 
by Professor Lehfeldt, M.A., at the Firth 
College, the subject being the ‘ Heating of 
Houses.” The lecturer dealt first with the 
ordinary open coal fire heating, which, he 
pointed out, whilst disposing of go per cent. of 
its heat up the chimney, yet fulfilled the re- 
quirements of ventilation (one of the most im- 
portant questions to be considered in connection 
with artificial heating) better than any other 
method in common use. 
the use of stoves, gas and otherwise, which, 
whilst giving an improved heating arrangement, 
were sadly deficient in ventilating qualities, 
unless aided some way or other by artificial 
means. He showed that the best known method 
was by hot air, moistened by being passed 
through wet cloths, or being played upon by a 


jet of water previous to its entering the rooms | 
_ to be heated, but the cost of this arrangement, 


like that of steam pipes, was against its uni- 
versal use, unless the heat thus obtained could 
be ‘‘laid on” like water or gas, a method 
already adopted in some parts of America, ‘The 
lecturer briefly touched on the question of elec- 
trical heating, but reserved his remarks on this 
for a future lecture. A series of diagrams of 
different kinds of heating apparatus, with their 
several ventilating arrangements, was shown by 
the aid of the limelight lantern. 


A STATUE, unique of its kind among the Monu- 
ments of Europe, is about to be erected on the 
Place de Brouckére, Brussels, the site of the 
former post-office. A colossal figure of St. 
Michael (the patron saint of Brussels) slaying 
the dragon is to be cast in bronze and fitted 
with an electric installation by which the entire 
figure of the saint and his sword will, after 
nightfall, be surrounded by a nimbus of light. 
The eyes of the monster will by a similar 
arrangement revolve in the manner of beacon 
lights, and from his mouth a strong flood of 
light will illumine the neighbouring boulevard. 


THE proprietors of the Charing Cross Hotel — 


have shown some sense of fitness when re- 
decorating the exterior of the building by 
having all the balconies and cornices picked 
out in dead white and terra cotta. Until lately 
a more dismal looking building externally did 
not exist in the Metropolis. It presented to 
the eye a dull unbroken surface of dingy grey, 
which was felt to be most depressing. Not 
only will the Hotel itself profit by the improve- 
ment, but the restored Charing Cross will for 
the first time have a chance of being seen. 
Hitherto, from whichever point of view it was 
approached, the Cross has been : completely 
merged in a heavy background of blackish 
grey, and has seemed to serve no other purpose 
than that of a resting-place for the pigeons - 
which haunt the enclosure. The effect would 
be still further enhanced by planting a couple 
of plane trees, for which there is ample room, 
on either side just within the railing. A touch 
of green would throw the admirable proportions 
of the Cross into the required relief. It is not 
generally known that the original Charing 
Cross, which was destroyed by the Puritans 
during the Commonwealth, occupied the site 
on which the Statue of Charles I. now stands. 
A CORRESPONDENT in Vienna states that a 
Statue of St. Ladislas has been disinterred at 
Grosswardein from beneath the Fortress, which 


is built upon the site of the old Cathedral. It © 


is believed that it formerly stood, not inside 
the sacred building, but on the square in front 
of it. The face and the crown on the head are 
well preserved. The figure is draped in a 
cloak. The feet are broken. 


THE interesting collection of Wesley relics, 
at the Conference Office, City Road, has lately 
been considerably enriched, the newest addition 
being an ancient and yellow paper which the 
Rey. C. H. Kelly has obtained, bearing date of 
October 18th, 1735, and containing the in- 
teresting announcement of the departure from 
Gravesend of John and Charles Wesley for 
Georgia, in company with Mr. James Oglethorp, 
who at that time represented Haslemere in the 
House of Commons. It was the futile en- 
deavour of the Wesleys to win over the 


Georgian Indians to Christianity, which led to ~ 


their early return to this country, and to the 
Methodist revival of the last century. A 


He then passed on to > 
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A very fine Chancel Screen and Pulpit (as 
a Memorial to the late Jas. Chadwick), has just 
been placed in the Parish Church of St. Mary, 
Prestwich, near Manchester. The base of the 
Pulpit and the plinth and steps to Screen are 
of polished red Devon marble, the upper por- 
tion of the Pulpit and the Screen itself being of 
oak. The Pulpit is semi-octagonal in plan, the 


nm 


The ‘Bird in Hand” Hotel is another new 
building erected at a cost of about £3,000, from 
designs by Messrs. Stevenson and Dorman, of 
Durngate Chambers, Northampton, the contract 
being let to Mr. Hy. Martin, Northampton. New 
Schools in several parishes, at a cost of £6,000, 
are either in hand or to be started immediately. 
St.~Peter’s College is to be enlarged, and for 

this £1,200 will be 


“al 
i: 


required. The con- 
tractor will be Mr. 
Bridgefoot. Mr. 
Bryer, Architect, 
of Peterborough, 
has designed a 
Villa Residence for 
Mr. H. Hicks, and 
other private resi- 
dences are being 
pushed forward, 
the cost of which 
is roughly com- 
puted at £3,000. 
At the opening 
of the Yorkshire 
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A DOORWAY IN THE CLOISTERS, BRISTOL CATHEDRAL. 


three front sides having canopied niches con- 
taining figures of our Blessed Lord in the 
centre, and Moses and St. Paul, representing 
‘the Law and the Gospel,’ at each side, 
flanked by tracery panels and carved vertical 
bands of foliage. The sides contain rich tracery 
panels divided by vertical bands of foliage 
carving. On account of the plan of the Chancel 
piers, the Screen has been designed on a some- 
what unusual though very effective plan, the 
Screen being splayed back at the two ends, the 
bay on the north side forming the entrance to 
the Pulpit. The centre opening in Screen has 
an arched head at a lower level than the main 
tracery heads, with crockets, supporting mul- 
lion in the centre. Over each post and at the 
angles in the cornice are angels with spread 
wings with tracery pattern above and sur- 
mounted by rich cresting. The lower portion 
of Screen is panelled, with tracery heads. The 
marble work has been executed by Messrs. J. 
and H.Fatteson, of Manchester, and the oak 
work by Mr. R. Bridgeman, of Lichfield, the 
whole from designs by Messrs. Austin and 
Paley, Architects, of Lancaster. 


Tue block of old houses at Storey’s Gate 
which has recently been pulled down to make 
way for the erection of flats at the rear of Great 
Queen Street, probably occupied the exact site 
upon which were formerly ranged the aviaries 
of King Charles II., which were under the 
special care of Master Edward Storey. Hence 
Birdcage Walk and Storey’s Gate. Storey was 
the keeper of the King’s birds, and resided in 
a house just outside the gate, which has of 
course long since been demolished. It has been 
stated that many of the direct descendants of 
the actual birds which the King used to feed 
with his own hands are still numbered among 
the feathered denizens of the park. 


EXTENSIVE building operations are in course 
of completion, or projected, at Peterborough. 
For the new Malting for Messrs. Gilstrap, Earp 
and Co. the sum of £30,000 has been spent. 
The designs are by Messrs. Evans and Sons, 
Nottingham, and the contractors were Messrs. 
Arnold, of Derby. The Co-operative Stores in 
Park Road are nearly finished, under the 
superintendence of Mr. R. A. Hind, Architect, 
Leicester, the cost having exceeded £11,000, 
Messrs, Wenlock and Coe being the contractors. 


ie 
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SS 
is RI Society’s first Ex- 
rare iz7 hibition in Brad- 
i 4 ford by the Mayor, 
some expectation 
was held out of 
the proposal to 
erect an Art 
Gallery worthy of 


the town at last 
being pushed to a 
conclusion. Mr. 
pe Omeiooulartl 
pointed out that a 
farthing rate capi- 
talised would 
produce about 
£17,000, and hin- 
ted that if the 
Council would give the site for an Art Gallery 
the Free Library Committee might make a 
shift to erect the building. 


It is claimed for the premises in Bolt Court, 
Fleet Street, placed at the disposal of the 
National Society of Litho-Artists, Designers, 
and Engravers by the Technical Education 
Board of the London County Council, that, 
both as regards space and equipment, they are 
far and away superior to those of any similar 
institution in London. The classes which are 
to be carried on there under a joint committee 
composed of members of the Society and the 
Technical Education Board, will embrace 
every branch of study connected with the 
lithographic and engraving professions, while 
a special feature 
in addition will be 
the establishment 
of classes for the 
study and practice 
of photo - process 
work. 


In the grounds 
of Yester, Had- 
dington, the seat of 
Lord Tweeddale, 
are the ruins of an 
old Castle, where 
may be seen, just 
as Walter Scott so 
often saw it when 
he came over from 
Abbotsford — only 
a few miles’ drive 
— “Hobgoblin 
Jalal eifaiel, wees 
dowed it with 
immortality in the 
thirds seantows, of 
‘‘Marmion.”’ The 
vaulted Hall, 
according to the 
legend, built by magic, Hugh de Gifford, 
who had the credit of being a master of 
the black art, creating it by a stroke of his 
wand. This vaulted chamber, with twenty-five 
steps leading down to the water, is in a perfect 
state of preservation; and if you pick up a 
volume of ‘‘ Marmion,” especially the edition 
which has Birket Foster’s illustrations, you can 


follow Scott’s hero in fancy from ‘‘ Hobgoblin 
Hall”’ to the inn at Gifford, where he sat and 
listened to the host's tale. There is one curious 
tradition concerning this chamber—namely, 
that any one who alters it in any way will come 
to a violent end; and Lord Gifford, eldest son 
of the eighth and eldest brother of the present 
marquis, who opened up the steps, injured his 
back in attempting to save a workman from 
being crushed by a falling tree, and died six 
months afterwards. 


ANOTHER large block of historic buildings 
lying between Clare Market and Portugal 
Street is about to disappear. All the houses 
with the exception of one are now empty, and 
the windows boarded up ready for the work of 
the house-wrecker. The buildings looking to- 
wards Clare Market are of great age, and were 
once the residences of the nobility, one of them 
bearing even nowa stone scutcheon of the arms 
of the Earl of Clare, surmounted by a coronet. 
The corner house of the block, called of late 
years the George the Fourth Tavern, has been 
a licensed house for a very long time, and is of 
especial interest to readers of Charles Dickens, 
as a description of it appears in more than one 
of his works. This house is also of interest to 
the medical profession, as it was formerly a 
custom for every student from King’s College 
who had successfully braved the terrors of the 
Examination Room to visit the ‘‘ George the 
Fourth’’ and sign his name in a book kept by 
successive landlords for the purpose. The 
signatures of many young men, whose names 
afterwards became famous in the annals of 
Medicine and Surgery, can still be found, 
although the ink has faded and the pages are 
decayed. 


Wuite London is selecting a site in West- 
minster for the promised Cromwell figure, it is 
as well to remember that Manchester has had 
for years a fine Statue of the Protector in the 
most prominent part of the city, firmly planted 
on a base of rough broken rock, and not on the 
conventional tombstone of Classical Archi- 
tecture. Trafalgar Square is the chosen 
Walhalla of fighting men, and the Roundhead 
costume, if we are to judge from Manchester, 
would add a picturesque feature to the ‘‘ finest 
site in Europe.” 


THERE has recently been unearthed among 
the Pompeian remains in the Naples Museum 
a metal urn which seems to be the lineal an- 
cestor of the water-tube boiler. It is, in fact, 
nothing;less than such a boiler in miniature, 
having a neat little firebox inside, with three 
tubes passing through it. The joints are ad- 


mirably soldered, and the apparatus shows 
considerable skill as well as knowledge of the 
methods of circulation. 


DETAILS OF DOORWAY. 


AN important sale of historical relics and 
curios will take place in Edinburgh about the 
middle of next month. The collection, which 
is to be brought to the hammer by direction 
of the trustees of the late Mr, Stamford Robert 
Lumsdaine, embraces over 120 instruments of 
torture collected-on the Continent, chiefly in 
Spain. 
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POMPEII. 


By TarLFourp E ty, M.A. 


[Delivered before the Architectural Association on 
Friday Night.] 

%|T must be borne in mind that 
| Pompeii was an_ insignificant 
country-town—one of a hundred 
little centres of life and trade 
once dotting the rich surface of 
Se )~6sunny Campania. The oblivion 
that has obscured so many of her quondam 
rivals might well have extended to Pompeii 
herself. had her fall been left to the ordinary 
agencies. of time and the barbarian invader. 
But, paradoxically enough, Pompeii has been 
preserved by. destruction; and the swift anni- 
hilation that swept her from the Roman World 
has enabled us of the nineteenth century to 
behold her face: to face, presenting to us a 
Istrange and vivid picture of the life that was 
ived in Southern Italy well-nigh two thousand 
years ago. Pompeii has been called the 
Brighton of antiquity ; Herne Bay or Clacton- 
on-Sea might have been nearer the mark. Yet 
the stately Fanes of Athens, the mighty Arches 
of Imperial Rome, can never mirror to us the 
every-day life of an ancient community as does 
this petty municipality with the sorry stock-in- 
trade of her little shops, and the graffiti on her 
walls, apparently fresh scribbled by a passing 
hand. Pompeii stood—where it no longer 
stands—at the mouth of the Sarnus, on the 
shore of the Bay of Naples, a bay known as the 
Crater,* or Wine Bowl, not probably without 


once contained a considerable Hellenic popula- 
tion may be guessed from the remains of its 
Grecian Temple,* but it was not a Greek colony 
as its neighbour Neapolis was. In the Social 
War Pompeii took an active part, and was 
besieged by the great Sulla himself. Eventually 
the citizens obtained the Roman franchise, but 
a part of their 
lands was 
transferred to 
the colony of 
veterans plan- 
ted by Sulla 
under the 
fa muvee Od 
Colonia Vene- 
ria Cornelia 
Pompeianorum. 
After .this 
Pompeii be 
came a fa- 
vourite resort 
of the Roman 
nobility, thus 
Cicero had 
his Pompeian- 
um or villa 
there, and so 
had the Em- 
peror Claud- 
1S: |, 2e Ass 
63 ~+the city 
suffered great 
damage from 
an .earth- 
quake, from 
which it had 
not recovered 
when in A.D. 79 it was overwhelmed, together 
with Herculaneum, by an eruption of Vesuvius, 
an eruption described by the younger Pliny! 
though without special mention of the towns 
in question. The rare occurrence of the 
precious metals in the debris leads us to believe 
that the ruins were searched shortly after the 


* On this building F. von Duhn and L. Jacobi have 


A STREET IN POMPEII. 


reference to the rich vine lands that surround 
it. The foundation of the city is lost in anti- 
quity, and its name seldom occurs on the histo- 
rians’ page, though the trade of Nola and the 
surrounding district must have enriched the 
little port. 

According to Strabo} it passed from the Oscans 
to the Etruscans and the Pelasgians, and from 
them to the Sammites, before it was absorbed 
in the ever-growing Empire of Rome. That it 


f Ib~ 


* Strabo, 247. 


published a monagraph, ‘‘Das griechische Tempel in 
Pompeji’’ (Heidelberg, 1890). The object of their excavations 
was to settle the plan of the Temple. They found the cella 
to be not quite in the centre, The nature of the material 
(tufa) seems to have precluded exact measurement. ‘The 
columns were placed six at each end and eleven on the flank 
—an arrangement said to be known elsewhere only in the 
Metroon at Olympia. They have the rare number of 
eighteen flutings (pp. 7 and 8). See also Overbeck and Mau, 
‘Pompeji,” p.87. For further researches see Sogliano, in the 
‘“‘Monumenti of the Accademia de’ Lincei,’” 1890, PP: 190-200, 


f Suetonius, “ Claudius,” xxvii. 
t Tacitus, ‘‘ Annals,” xv. 22. 
1 ‘‘Epp.,’” vi., 16 and 20, 


THE FIVE-STORIED HOUSES: FROM A SKETCH BY H. 


catastrophe. On the other hand, the diversion 
of the river’s course and the extension of the 
shore between the sea and the walls, long hin- 
dered the identification of the site in modern 
times. In 1748, however, the city was dis- 


covered ; and in 1755 excavation began, in a 
somewhat haphazard fashion, for scientific 


exploration dates only from our own day. 

The plan of the city is roughly an oval, witha 
circumference of about two miles. The walls, 
strengthened with rampart and Towers, still gird 
every side except that towards the sea. As to 
these Towers and the masons’ marks on the 
stones, the student should consult Mr. Fitz 
Gerald Marriott’s recent work, ‘‘ Facts about 
Pompei,’ which is full of interesting results 
of personal investigation. From this we learn 
that ‘‘ the Towers are not all built on the same 
plan.’’ They are not actually square, ‘‘ their 
greatest length lying at right angles to the wall 
from which they project at both ends.’’* ‘‘ Appa- 
rently a smaller turret may have existed on the 
city side of the Tower on its roof, covering the top 
of the stairway that led up to the latter.” It is 
curious to hear that ‘‘no attempt has been 
made to excavate either’’ these Towers ‘or 
the walls, which date from long before the 
Roman occupation, though the Towers date 
from the time that the walls were restrengthened 
and patched with opus incertum.”"+ . So Mazois t 
says: ‘‘Laconstruction de ces tours indique 
qu’elles datent du méme temps que les répara- 
tions faites aux murailles.’’ It is especially on 
the materials of these walls that Mr. Marriott 
has found marks ‘‘cut into the stone about 
half -an inch to’ an ‘inch. They-)‘are 
5in tog in. in height; many of them are like 
Greek characters.’’ Such marks are found 
‘‘also on the large stones used for edging the 
side-walks, as well as on the paving itself, of 
certain streets.” 

As a rule the streets are straight, and at 
right-angles to each other. A notable excep- 
tion is the chief street, leading to the Forum 
from the north, which is very crooked, and 
only 14: ft. wide, including the footpaths. 
Other streets are wider, but none exceed 30 ft. 
Vehicles, of course, seldom traversed them. 
The pavement is of lava. In succession to the 
streets of the living—if such a term may be 
used of a buried city—-we may glance at the 
streets of the dead. At Pompeii, as elsewhere 
in the Ancient World, the roads leading from 
the gates to the country were lined with 
tombs. One especially, the road leading to 
Herculaneum, is most noteworthy, the Monu- 
ments being still in good condition, though the 
stucco-reliefs on some have perished. The 
public buildings already brought to light in- 
clude the Forum, an Amphitheatre, two 
Theatres, Arches, three sets of Baths, a Basilica, 
the edifice of Eumachia, and several Temples, 
though not all that are mentioned in inscrip- 
tions. Nearly the whole of these had been 


* “Facts about Pompei,” p. 36. t Op. cit. 
t “ Les Ruines de Pompeii,’ i., p. 36, note 3. 
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overthrown, or at least damaged by the earth- 
quake, and their restoration was not completed 
when the eruption of Vesuvius took place. 

The Forum was paved with a white limestone, 
brilliant as marble, surrounded on three sides 
by a Doric Portico, and adorned with Statues, 
the marble pedestals of which still remain. 
The names of most of the buildings in the 
neighbourhood of the Forum are very doubtful. 
Thus some have denied that the Temple of 
Jupiter is a Temple at all; while the large 
Temple assigned to Venus was probably in 
reality dedicated to Apollo. The largest of 
these buildings is the Basilica, 220 ft. in length 
by 80 ft. in breadth, on the western side of the 
Forum, with which it is connected by five door- 
ways. Itsroof was supported by Ionic columns 
of brick coated with stucco. Though called a 
Basilica, it lacks the usual Apse. It possesses, 
however, a raised Tribunal. An inscription 
proves that it was erected before B.c. 78. 

One only of the Temples is purely Greek in 
style. Its scanty remnants show that it re- 
sembled the great Doric Temple of Poseidon at 
Pzestum, built about 500 B.c.* The paucity of 
remains suggests that this Greek Temple was 
not restored after the earthquake. All other 
Temples yet discovered at Pompeii stand raised 
on the Roman fodium. The flutings of columns 
are generally filled up with stucco for one-third 
of their height ; and this part is painted with 
red or yellow ochre.t It appears that there 
was no good building-stone at hand, and marble 
was scarce. Tufa seems to have been used 
thr oughout the existence of the city. Lime- 
stone was used for private houses of early date, 
but not exclusively, the upper part of the build- 
ing being of framework. The material of the 
peripteral Greek Temple was tufa, with lime- 
stone capitals, the difference between these and 
the tufa shafts being concealed by a thin coat- 
ing of stucco. Inthe Basilica both limestone 
and tufa were employed, and later repairs were 
executed in brickwork. ~ 

It is, however, in her private houses that the 
unique interest of Pompeii is centred, and I will 
now turn to them, following for the most part 
the excellent treatise of Von Rohden in 
Baumeister’s ‘‘ Denkmaler des _ klassischen 


buildings. Such houses are hardly to be found 
in Pompeii, where the atviwm is the character- 
istic type—the atriwm in which the rain is led in- 
wards, for with neither the atriwm displuviatum nor 
the testudinatum are we now concerned. Of the 
five varieties of atyia mentioned by Vitruvius, 
the other three have the roof sloping inwards 


Pompeian houses, those of the fourth century 
B.c., were built of limestone, without mortar, 
the joints being filled with clay. The “‘ Casa 
del Chirurgo’’ is anexample. They were in 
their original state of only one story,* and had 
no columns. In the next period the building 
material was tufa, which better admitted of 


A POET’S HOUSE, POMPEII. 


down to an opening called compluvium, from 
which the water fell into the central impluvium. 
In the atrium Tuscanicum, the earliest and 
commonest form, the roof was supported simply 


TEMPLE OF VENERE. 


Altertums.”’ The earliest Italian houses were 
huts—originally circular, then oval, finally 
rectangular; with high-pitched roof, from 
which the water flowed outwards as in our 


* Yon Duhn and Jacobi consider the question of the age 
of the Pompeian Greek Temple an open one (of. céé. p. 14), 
but suggest that it may belong to the fifth century, or even 
the fourth (p. 16). They consider that the Temple fell in 
the second century (p. 18). 


+ In the newly-excavated house of A. Vettius this is not 


the case, 


by four cross-beams at right-angles. More 
space was gained by the introduction of the 
atrium tetrastylum, in which the roof was sup- 
ported by four pillars at the corners of the 
impluvium. In the atrium Corinthinum the space 
was still further enlarged by the addition of 
more pillars. The compluvium admitted light 
and air, windows being scarce, for glass was 
not commonly used for such purposes in 
Pompeii, though frequently found in the later 
houses of Roman Britain. The oldest existing 


.have characterised this 


ornament, as in the case of the columns, which 
were now introduced under Greek influence. 
Limestone, however, was still employed for 
door-posts and to support heavy weights, as 
the main beams of the roof. The introduction 
of columns to support the roof encouraged the 
striving after additional space that seems to 
tufa period, when 
houses were extended towards the back, 
colonnades being built round the garden to 
form the private part of the dwelling. 

In the early days of Pompeian excavation less 
attention was paid to the houses than to their 
contents. Fiorelli, however, saw that the 
buildings themselves should be preserved. He 
put in new woodwork, supported walls, and, in 
the ‘‘Casa del Balcone Pensile,’’ succeeded in 
rescuing from destruction an actual instance of 
a Menianum, or projecting upper story., That 
upper stories existed throughout the city is 
proved, indeed, by the constant occurrence of 
stairs; and Dr. Middleton, in the ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Antiquities,’ goes so far as to assert that 
‘‘one-storied buildings were. practically un- 
known in Pompeii.’ + Buildings depicted’ on 
some of the walls have attics besides ground 
and first floors. Though it is not probable that, 
in height, the houses of this provincial town 
rivalled the vast imsule of the capital, with their 
series of flats rising to 70 ft. or more, yet five- 
storied houses, placed against the southern cliff 
of the platform on which Pompeii stands, have 
lately been excavated; and we may. suppose _ 
that, as at Rome, the old. fashioned roomy domus 
of the family, with its atvium of wide-spreading 
colonnades, might soon have given way. to the 
lofty block of hired apartments lighted from 
the street. As the citizens lived much in the 
open air, the closed rooms are small, the 
kitchens especially. Of cellars there are few. 
Flooring, except upstairs, was seldom of wood, 
often some species of mosaic pavement, as the 
opus Signinum, which consisted of small pieces 
of tile (for which Signia was famous) and stucco 
well-rammed.{ Occasionally, the finest ex- 
amples of mosaic decoration are found in these 
floors, as the celebrated representation of 


* The upper story of the Casa del Chirurgo belonged to 
Roman times. Overbeck (‘Pompeii” p. 280 of edition 
four), says, “Das alte Haus hatte urspriinglich nur ein 
Erdgeschoss.” 

f P. 679. 


See Bolton, ‘‘ Examples of Mosaic Pavings,” p, 2. 
Pp 
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Alexander and Dareios, undoubtedly copied 
from a Greek painting of high rank, probably 
Helena’s picture of the battle of Issos. 

Far more important are the walls of Pom- 
peian houses, or rather, the painting with which 
they are decorated ; for, apart from their value 
as reflecting the lost paintings of the Greeks, 
they enable us to trace with considerable 
accuracy their own history and that of the 
buildings in which they are found. Diverse as 
are these paintings in subject and execution, 
there are certain principles common to all. 
The walls are covered with stucco, and on this 
are painted the various pictures and ornaments. 
The painted wall-surface is horizontally divided 
into three parts. There are also perpendicular 
divisions, of which the central one is marked 
out as the principal field for pictorial display. 
A certain similarity of decoration is accounted 
for by the fact that the great majority of the 
paintings belong to the period subsequent to the 
earthquake of a.p. 63. As to the chronological 
sequence of these paintings the researches of 
August Mau have enabled us to distinguish 
four epochs. 

The Palace walls of the Ptolemies and other 
Hellenistic princes were lavishly adorned with 
blocks of 
rare and 
costly mar- 
ble of vari- 
ous hues. 
At Pompeii, 
in the se- 
cond cen- 
tury B.c.and 
the begin- 
ning of the 
HES EN 1S 
“TIncrusta- 
tion style” 
was imitated 
more econo- 
mically in 
coloured 
stucco. This 
style, with 
its protrud- 
ing blocks, 
was not 
adapted for 
paintings, so 
pictorial de- 
coration was 
confined to 
mosaics on 
the floor. 
Such projec- 
ting blocks 
made rooms 
actually 
smaller. In 
the succeed- 
ing ‘' Archi- 
tectural 
style” they 
were appa- 
rently in- 
creased in 
size, several 
planes being 
repr esented 
by the help of perspective, and the projecting 
parts being expressed by shading. The imitation 
of an easel-picture on the wall became now the 
dominant centre to which the painted blocks 
and the Architectural forms of the earlier style 
served as a frame. Thus, from the time of 
Sulla to the Christian era, the older elements 
of decoration remained indeed, but were rele- 
gated to a subordinate position. For the suc- 
ceeding half-century the ‘‘ Kandelaberstil,” as 
Mau calls it, prevailed, in which slender cande- 
labra form a characteristic means of dividing 
the main fields of the design. In this ‘‘ orna- 
mental” style of the early empire all suggestion 
of squared stone blocks has disappeared. The 
plinth no longer appears to project beyond the 
middle surface, and the strongly-marked cornice 
above this middle portion of the wall is replaced 
by a small ornamental band, Whereas the 
centre of the wall in the second style was re- 
presented as a sort of pillared hall, in the 
background of which the picture was intro- 
duced, now, in this third style, the building is 
set aside, and the columns with the epistyle 
form only a frame. The plinth and the main 
field of the wall surface have their cornices re- 


PLAN OF THE SO-CALLED HOUSE 
OF THE FAUN: FROM A SKETCH 
BY H. P. FITZGERALD MARRIOTT. 


placed by a narrow band of bright colour, 
decked out with dainty ornaments. Above the 
main field is a frieze, generally black, on which 
are painted little objects of endless variety. 
The third or uppermost division of the wall 
contains, as a rule, slight ornamental Architec- 
ture in dull colours. Much naturalistic foliage 
is employed. As to colour, there are many 
varieties of tone, ¢.g., many shades of red. The 
plinth and the frieze are generally black—as 
are often the small panels. The colours of the 
upper portions are lighter. The chief charac- 
teristics, however, are the white or whitish 
pillars and candelabra. But ‘the careful 
execution and sobriety of tone in this orna- 
mental system did not satisfy the Post-Au- 
gustan Age, an age that demanded warmth of 
colour and startling effect. The wall was now 
apparently broken through, numberless fan- 
tastic and impossible buildings were depicted, 
through which one looks out into the open 
air. In these airy buildings are figures. 
Slender reeds do duty for columns—fanciful 
oddities—monstva, Vitruvius calls them* — 
crowd the walls—creatures that never existed 
—nor could exist. The old painted cornice is 
now replaced by a plastic one of stucco. 
Figures are larger than before; and a broad 
lattice or trellis ornament is a staple charac- 
teristic of this fourth and last style, which 
prevails above all others in Pompeii. Such 
are the four epochs of Pompeian wall-painting. 
As to the technical process of their execution 
most may be content to follow Donner. For 
my own part I incline to refer to one of the 
most trustworthy of our archzologists, Mr. 
Cecil Harcourt Smith, whose article ‘‘ Pictura’’ 
in the new edition of the ‘ Dictionary of 
Antiquities,” based on the researches of 
Blimner,+ gives a clear and reasonable account 
of the methods probably employed. In the 
first place, it is certain that the ancients used 
for their fresco-paintings much thicker and 
more carefully-prepared layers of mortar than 
the moderns, and were, therefore, less tram- 
melled by rapid drying. ‘‘The water of the 
water-colours,” writes Mr. Smith, ‘‘ combining 
with that already existing in the mortar, 
releases a part of the hydrate of lime (into 
which the lime in the mortar has changed by 
slaking), and pressing through all the layers 
of colour, after an interval, returns to the 
surface ; here it attracts to itself carbonic acid 
from the air, changes again into carbonic acid 
lime, and is deposited over the colours in the 
form of a thin crystal skin, which is hard to 
dissolve, and strengthens and protects them in 
such a way that washing {without friction) 
causes no injury.”” Some colours, however, 
required a medium, such as milk or gum, to fix 
them. On the difficult question of encaustic 
painting, much light has recently been thrown 
by the discovery in Egypt of several mummy 
portraits executed by this process. That in 
producing these portraits melted wax was laid 
on with a brush, has been clearly shown by 
Prof. Flinders Petrie. 

A further and a far more interesting question 
remains to be considered, the subjects of the 
more important pictures and the source of their 
inspiration. Greek painting, from its perish- 
able nature, has been little more to us thana 
tradition. With the sister Art of Sculpture, 
time has dealt less harshly. If we cannot with 
certainty say this or that Statue is from the 
hand of Pheidias himself, we may at least point 
to a brilliant series of plastic works of the 
highest rank, executed under his immediate 
supervision, and forming part of the greatest 
sculptor’s harmonious design. 

Of Paionios and of Praxiteles we have actual 
masterpieces. Myron’s style is reflected in 
extant statuary of no mean order; while the 
marbles of the Mausoleum and of Pergamon 
worthily represent respectively the plastic Art 
of the fourth century and of a later School. 
The great painters of Hellas, on the other hand, 
are little more to us than the echo of a mighty 
name. ‘The glories of Polygnotos have perished 
with the walls they clothed. For Alexander’s 
likeness we are indebted not to Apelles, but to 
nameless engravers of coins. The arrogance of 
Xeuxis, the vanity of Parrhasios, are all that is 


* Vitruvius, vii. 5. 

+ “ Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und 
Kiinste bei Griechen und Rémern,” iv., pp. 414 fol. 
{ “ Hawara,” pp. 18, 19. 


really known of these men, so famous in their 
day. As to their successors, however, Ti- 
manthes and Nikias, Aétion, and Theon, and 
Timomachos, much light has come to us in 
these latter days from an unsuspected source. 
The critical acumen and patient labour of the 
great archeologist Helbig—‘‘quem honoris 
caussd nomino ’’—have established the intimate 
dependence of the best Campanian paintings on 
the works of artists famous in the Hellenistic 
age, and the close parallelism of both with the 
idyllic poetry of that prolific period. The 
copyists vary, of course, in fidelity to their 
originals ; thus the Medea from Herculaneum, 
represented as pressing her thumbs together, is 
probably nearer the original of Timomachos 
than the Pompeian Medea grasping the sword. 
Naturally, there is but a limited number of 
cases in which such relationship can be defi- 
nitely asserted. On this subject, however, I 
may perhaps be allowed to quote what I have 
written elsewhere.* ‘‘ For the various pictures 
the student should take Helbig for his guide, 
who has enumerated nearly two thousand in 
his catalogue, a number now increased by 
some hundreds. They do not reflect to us 
the Art of periods earlier than Alexander, 
an Art that introduced men only as occa- 
sion required, and did not favour genre 
representations. They rather reflect the Art of 
Hellenistic times with its fondness for actual 
life, children sporting, &c. The Art of Pompeii 
possesses little of the dramatic. It is rather 
idyllic, and smacks strongly of the Alexandrine 
poetry. In the whole number of pictures there 
are only two that can be called historical—the 
death of Sophonisba, with its portrait of Scipio, 
and a rough sketch of the fracas in the Amphi- 
theatre between the Pompeians and the men of 
Nuceria.+ Of the few that can reasonably be 
traced back to great originals, perhaps the most 
interesting is the Medea, that may well be 
descended from the masterpiece of Timomachos. 
The bulk of the representations are mytho- 
logical; not dealing with the greater gods, 
except Apollo, Aphrodite, and Dionysos, but 
with Eros, Nike, Nereids, the attendants of 
Dionysos, and some of the heroes, as, notably, 
Herakles. The rare occurrence of Italian 
myths is accounted for by the lack of established 
types to copy. The failure of pictorial power, 
attested both by Pliny and Petronius,t must, 
however, refer to conception rather than execu- 
tion, which was still good, as we see by the wall 
paintings, though these can give only an ap- 
proximate idea of the contemporary easel- 
painting. These mythological pictures, with 
their tendency to the beautiful, together with 
some general types of mankind and scenes from 
comedy, which are rather characteristic than 
beautiful, form one of Helbig’s 2 two great 
divisions—the ideal, in which there are many 
replicas; and the realistic, in which there is 
only one example of each composition. These 
realistic pictures were less carefully executed 
than the ideal, and occupied inferior places. 
The best belong to the Amphitheatre, 
and represent gladiators and wild beasts. 
Of ideal representations few are derived from 
epic poetry, which required a larger field, with 
many figures. Most are quiet or sentimental 
subjects, akin to those of idyllic poetry, as the 
‘Lovers with Nest of Erotes.’ In landscape 
we find oftenest a smiling Nature covered with 
the works of man,3 in which we may sometimes 
recognise the west coast of Italy, between Ostia 
and Salerno, and an illustration of Pliny’s de- 
scription of his villas. The important position 
of landscape in modern Art, however, was never 
reached in antiquity. Ancient Art was essen- 
tially plastic, and knew little or nothing of 
atmospheric effects. In delicate grace and 
lightness of pose the decorative figures hovering 
on the Pompeian walls have never been sur- 
passed. For purposes of decoration the wall 
was divided into separate fields, the centre of 
each field being formed by a picture bounded 
by a painted frame. This was an imitation of 
the separate pictures on panel, and in some 


* ¢* Manual of Archeology,” pp. 218-221, 

+ Cf. Tacitus “ Annales,” xiv., 17. 

{The language of Petronius (‘‘ Satire,” 88) is very 
strong :—Czpi causam desidiz presentis excutere 
cum pulcherrime artes perissent, inter quas prclura ne 
minimum quidem suz vestigtum religuzsset.” 

1 Helbig, “Camp, Wandmalerei.” 

2 Ibid, p. 68. 
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cases the picture was actually painted on a 
separate piece of stucco. In the tent of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus there were real panel pictures be- 
tween pilasters. These luxuries were confined 
to the few, and in the Campanian cities such 
pictures and pilasters were imitated in wall- 
painting. Many of these Campanian paintings 
are of Hellenistic origin. Thus the Herakles 
with Telephos from Herculaneum, goes back 
to a work of Pergamene Art, and is il- 
lustrated not only by coins, but by the 
smaller frieze from Pergamon, now in Berlin. 
Another clue to the great paintings of the 
fourth century has been found in mosaics. The 
mosaics of Pompeii are chiefly decorative ; one, 
however, undoubtedly is copied from a Greek 
painting of a high rank—the mosaic of Alexan- 
der and Dareios. 

Not to her pictorial treasures alone, how- 
ever, does Pompeii owe her pre-eminence 
among the desert cities of the ancient World. 
Her bronzes and other ornaments are of the 
greatest variety and beauty; but it is rather 
the abundant traces of human activity and 
traffic, seemingly but this moment stopped, that 
raise such vivid emotions in the traveller’s 
breast. At Delos, richly-decorated houses, 
dating from the first century Bc., have been 
brought to light by French explorers. To the 
historian, according to Prof. Freeman, ‘‘ Ostia 
is becoming a fair rival to Pompeii.’’ But we 
are not all historians, and to the ordinary man 
with ordinary sympathy for his fellow man, 
the human interest of Pompeii will appeal with 
the greatest force. 


THE EARLY CRAFTSMEN OF 
IRELAND. 


R. A. J. EVANS, one of the first of 
M living archzologists, states that the 
collection of Irish Antiquities formed 

by the Royal Irish Academy and contained in 
the Dublin Museum, is ‘‘ richer in indigenous 
objects of gold work than that of any European 
Museum outside Athens.” Five or six hundred 
years before the Christian era Ireland appears 
to have been extremely rich in gold and in 
craftsmen who knew how to work it up into 
ornaments. The Irish Academy has long col- 
lected the relics of this golden age. Among 
them are ‘‘ massive torques and bracelets, dia- 
dems and caskets, gorgets—almost big enough 
for breastplates—with embossed medallions, 
‘trumpet-mouthed’ studs, and other curious 
ornaments. ... In their abundance they can 
only be compared with the treasures unearthed 
by Dr. Schliemann, but in massiveness these 
ancient Irish jewels far surpass the Mycenzan. 
A single stud or cloak-fastener now in the 
Museum of Trinity College, Dublin, contains 
about £170 worth of solid gold.’ Besides the 
gold objects there are many fine bronzes, as 
well as relics of the later Irish Renaissance in 
the days of St. Patrick, making up altogether a 
superb nucleus for a Museum of Irish Antiqui- 
ties. When the Irish Academy agreed to lend 
the collection to the new Dublin Museum, 
opened five years ago, it was understood that 
the treasures would be properly housed. What 
the Science and Art Department has done, 
however, is to put them into a ‘dingy wing,”’ 
where they are ‘‘ huddled together in a room 
without top light (though immediately under 
the roof) and a small Annexe with ornamental 
pilasters projecting from its walls to make cases 
impossible.’’ Mr. Evans adds that ‘‘ the crowd- 
ing is such that a large part of this priceless 
collection is stowed away in drawers, and about 
half of the rest is almost invisible owing to the 
defective lighting.” At the same time the great 
Central Court of the Museum is filled with mis- 
cellaneous things — ‘‘tea-trays, ecclesiastical 
models, Indian under garments, and a large 
assortment of objects that seem to have been 
taken at random from so many shop windows.” 
Nothing that ‘South Kensington’’ can do will 
excite much surprise, unless, indeed, it should 
do the right thing by chance. But that it 
should display its lack of knowledge and good 
taste in the case of this unique collection, which 
has been lent to the Dublin Museum at its own 
urgent request, is a particularly bad instance 
of its ordinary methods of procedure. The 
Dublin Museum will have to be cut loose from 
the Department, and, like the British Museum 
and the National Gallery, placed under the 
control of competent und unprejudiced trustees. 


THE GREAT RULE OF ART. 


HARMONY WITH NATURE. 
By W. R. LETHABY. 


ARMONY with the rest of Nature is the 
great rule of Art. Whereas old building 
work is the crowning interest of land- 

scape, new towns blight and wither the 
country round them, ‘The Arts,’ says Mr. 
Morris, ‘‘are surely the expression of reverence 
for Nature, and the crown of Nature the life of 
man upon earth.” ‘Architecture means the 
moulding and altering to human needs of the 
very face of the earth.’’ If we compare our 
modern Boltons, Stokes, and Warringtons, with 
the more or less injured survivals of old towns, 
such as Salisbury, Gloucester, Tewkesbury, we 
may see how truly the old men were children of 
Nature, their hearts beating close to her bosom. 
While the influence of Nature on Architecture 
is largely, in this spiritual quality, the touch of 
mother earth which clings to all right human 
building, it furnishes well-defined positive 
conditions which result in the differencing of 
local types when building is grown on the spot, 
not designed through the Post Office. Again, 
besides these influences, Nature is as truly a 
vast reservoir of artistic ideas as it is of electric 
force. All flourishing periods of Art have been 
a result of a going backto Nature. Naturalism 
has been the one constant element of style from 
pre-historic to present days. 

Now we must throw away our burden of the 
two thousand years, dead palmettes, eggs and 
tongues, and mouldings; or Gothic cusps, 
battlements, gurgoiles ; all the trappings of the 
styles improperly called ‘‘ Revived ’’ when they 
are only exhumed ; and then we must stretch 
our arms and open our hearts to Nature. In 
thus allowing the life of the World to penetrate 
to saturation our work, there is much more in- 
volved than mere ornamentation. Animals 
may course along in rows between fields of 
diapering flowers, and these are excellent, yet 
a work may have none of these and still evi- 
dently be a part of Nature herself, by very 
sympathy of the workers with the things of 
earth and the common life. Such you may see 
insome Cistercian Abbey Church, plain and 
simple as a barn, but all a-thrill with life. Such 
of more homely kind are the houses in every 
‘“unimproved”’ village in England. I am sure 
you want to say “‘ Yes, but the drains are bad ;”’ 
possibly, but will drains only act when the 
building is an effort in the Artstyle? Toget on 
practical designing terms with Nature we must 
clear our minds of the thought that the 
Botanist’s or the Water Colour Painter’s is 
especially the right way of seeing Nature The 
pictorial method skilfully gathers out the half 
per cent. which it can best reuder and does this 
so charmingly that the result suggests the 
whole ; but if we were not living amidst the 
traditions of Painting, and thus able to under- 
stand its conventions, a Noah’s Ark tree would 
be more explanatory than the most skilful work 
of the impressionist. 

Our talk about conventionalism and abstrac- 
tion is often so much verbiage to cover the fact 
that we have forgotten that ornament should 
delight. Common sense dictates, indeed, that 
labour, purpose, material, position are govern- 
ing conditions of treatment; but the highest 
purpose of ornamentation in the whole of the 
Arts is the gathering out of Nature of those 
particular facts and expressions best fitted for 
the matter in hand, thus, of course, leaving the 
water-colour painter’s view of things to the 
painter in water-colours, and the botanist’s 
classifications to the botanist. 

I now pass to tradition as furnishing us with 
another group of positive conditions—by tradi- 
tion I mean the great store of past experiences, 
remote or recent, embodied in monuments. In 
these days, when there is no open vision, is 
there any way of making a critical knowlege of 
past Art of some use instead? I believe, indeed, 
that only a knowledge of the past can keep 
alive the desire for beauty, and that those who 
best know the past best foreknow the future of 


Extracts from the M.S. of Mr. W, R. Lethaby’s lectures on 
“Modern Building Design,’ delivered at the Central Depart- 
ment of the Technical Education Board. The extracts of 
last week were, at Mr. Lethaby’s desire, condensed from a 
contemporary, the MS. at the moment being in the hands of 
“ The Builder.” 2 


Art. But I believe at the same time that our 
methods of studying old Art must be entirely 
reversed ; instead of studying the monuments 
archeologically, as at present, we must study 
them as essays in practical building. Instead 
of classifying our observations historically, by 
time, place, and differences of style, we want to 
group them in categories of constructive expe- 
dients to meet definite requirements; we want 
to go behind the ornamentation to its intention ; 
and we want to get at the final Architectural 
expression and true inwardness of old Archi- 
tecture. 

Instead of sketching queer corners and 
curious features, forgetting the building in its 
details, we should look at the piecing of the 
stones together in the plain wall, at the beauty 
of the thin coat of plastering, at the cast lead 
roof, at this method of joining brickwork and 
that way of applying rough-cast. As builders 
we want the methods not the results. But above 
all we must use old Art as an incentive and 
stimulus; with all our book learning of the 
dates of Westminster, Canterbury and York, 
our ignorance of the contents and value of old 
Art is appalling. Old Architecture was the 
product of ancient conditions, the result of the 
whole environment religious, social, physical, 
—it was grown rather thandone. A design of 
to-day in the Early English or Perpendicular 
styles, cannot be made Gothic by writing on 
the plans in black letter. So convinced, how- 
ever, are deans and rectors of the validity of 
so-called Gothic designs that they are busy 
substituting full-sized models for authentic 
documents all up and down the country. Out 
of the critical use of past tradition considered 
as a whole, we must build up a current custom, 
a tradition of our own. 

I now come to the consideration of a further 
set of positive conditions, which, interpenetrat- 
ing with the last, are in many respects the 
most important ofall. It isnot by animpossible 
return to some Art Eden, a general agreement 
as to a point of departure and a point of view, 
but by a common sense adaptation of means to 
ends, by reasonable methods of instruction and 
working and by simple expression of our delight 
in making things that we shall forma School of 
Art. All possible points of departure have been 
tried and we are doubling back for a second 
round. 

All consideration of architectural results leads 
us back to material determining conditions. 
Take Proportion, about which infinite nonsense 
has been talked. Is theresuch a thing as agree- 
able abstract Proportion in Architecture? 
Certainly not, Proportion is a relation of parts 
conditioned by scale, materials and habit. 

The whole cant about Proportion from 
Palladio to Chambers resulted in the copying 
of the relative dimensions of some selected 
marble columns and epistylesinto brick daubed 
over with plaster. Even in the same material 
there cannot, in a rational Architecture, be a 
That Proportion should result from the ad- 
justment of ever-varying conditions far from 
being mechanical, shows the infinite range 
open to the Architecture which shall be based 
on positive conditions. 

Another problem, and that the most serious 
of all, still remains before us. Just as the 
Architect has become a professional man, so is 
the Builder developing into a financial agent 
and collector of commissions. The Builder is 
ceasing to build. Now a system of contract 
has prevailed at nearly all times, for all kinds 
of work: it does not seem ideal, perhaps, but it 
is almost necessary, and little inherently wrong 
can be pointed out in the system. The modern 
method of competition and letting to lowest 
tender is, however, entirely vicious, and, in the 
long run, can only lead to the ruin of good 
work. There is the specification you say, but 
what good can there be in a document which, 
extended, would run ‘“‘ supply. the best possible 
labour and material at the cost of the worst 
average? ”’ 

Now we can only get good building by a 
method which shall allow the Builder to build 
well, thus engaging his interest, ambition, and 
credit in his Art. If he takes work at the 
lowest tender, the whole thing becomes an 
exciting race against odds, and his chief atten- 
tion must be given to the Art and Science of 
carrying on; now this is wage higgling of the 
worst form, for you starve a building, not a 
mere human creature. 
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Professional Items. 


ABERDARE.—After its rebuilding from plans 
by Mr. T. Roderick, Architect, by Mr. D. 
Davies, builder and contractor, the Aberdare 
Temperance Hall has been opened asa Theatre. 


ABERDEEN.—The new Powis Church at the 
junction of George Street and Powis Place has 
now been so far completed as to admit of the 
opening services taking place. The Church is 
the first of a series of new Churches to be 
erected in the city by the Aberdeen Church of 
Scotland Extension Association. The Church 
is a neat little edifice. The entrance being in 
the gable looking northwards. It is reached 
by a flight of steps, and has pillars with capitals 
and bases on either side, and deeply recessed 
mouldings in the arch overhead. Above the 
door in the centre of the gable there is a large 
window of five lights, filled with granite tracery 
of a simple design. Each side of the Church 
has five windows and four buttresses. The 
Church is some way from entire completion. 
At the south end there have to be added two 
Transepts projecting on each side and an 
octagon Apse behind. In the basement floor a 
Meeting Hall will be provided. As it at present 
stands the Church will accommodate 500, but 
with the additions yet to be made, the seating 
will be extended to provide for another 300. 
The ceiling is lined with varnished pitch pine, 
octagon in shape, and enriched with a number of 
woodenribsor mouldings. At the south end ofthe 
Church there is a raised platform, on one side 
of which stands the Pulpit, with the Organ on 
the other, and the Communion Table in the 
centre. The total cost of the building will be 
between £2,500 and £2,600. The contractors 
for the work were: Mason, George Fordyce 
and Co.; carpenter, M‘Robbie and Milne; 
plasterer, Scott and Sellar; slater, M‘Gregor 
and Shand ; plumber, J. Dean; painter, J. and 
S. Fyfe; heating, James Laing and Co. 


ASHTON-ON-MERSEY. — New Schools and 
Parochial Buildings are to be erected in con- 
nection with the Church of St. Mary Magda- 
lene, Ashton-on-Mersey, at a cost of something 
like £3,000. The plans have been prepared by 
Mr. R. C. Whitelegg, Architect, Manchester. 


Betrast.—A five-story building has been 
erected for Mr. Hueston, from plans by Mr. 
R. G. Watt, Architect, of Victoria Street. The 
contract was carried out by Mr. Thos. 
McMillan, of Ormeau Avenue. 


BIRKENHEAD. —A new Wesleyan Chapel is 
to be erected at Birkenhead to take the place 
of Lowe Street Mission Room. The new build- 
ing is to include accommodation for 300 people, 
with Class Room and Vestry. The walls are 
to be of grey local bricks, with pressed brick 
dressings. The cost is estimated at £1,000, 
exclusive of furnishing. The work will be 
carried out from the designs of Mr. Taliesin 
Rees, Architect, Birkenhead. 


BLAIRDAFF. — Extensive repairs have been 
executed, both outside and inside the Free 
Church building. These substantial repairs are 
relieved by new windows of an ornate design, 
the glass used being Chance Brothers and Co.’s 
figured patent rolled plate, white in the centre 
and ruby tinted border. A new main entrance 
door of American wainscot oak, with orna- 
mental hinges, fronts the public road. The 
contractors were Mr. George Mitchell, slater, 
Inverurie, and Mr. John Buchan, builder, 
Monymusk. 


BoscomBEe.—The newly erected Church of 
St. John the Evangelist has been consecrated. 
Accommodation is provided for 1,000 worship- 
pers. It consists of a Nave, with North and 
South Aisles as well as an outer Aisle on the 
south side. The Chancel is flanked by Aisles, 
that on the south being extended so as to afford 
room for a large Organ, which has been built 
by Messrs. Hill and Son. Beyond these are 
the Vestries for the clergy and choir. The 
building is constructed with flint—faced wall- 
ings on the exterior with stone dressings, the 
chequered work giving it a distinctive character. 
The interior is wholly of Bath stone, with blue 
stone bands. The roof is open timbered en- 
tirely of pitch pine, covered with Brosely tiles. 


The style is that known as the Middle Decora- 
tive, which prevailed in this country early in 
the fourteenth century. The fittings of the 
Church are all of oak, and made in Bourne- 
mouth by Messrs. Jenkins and Son, of Wolver- 
ton Works, the general contractors. The Pulpit 
has been made from the Architects’ designs by 
Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, of Longbrook 
Street, Exeter. Messrs. Hems and Sons have 
also carried out the new stalls and their plat- 
forms, which are in Riga oak. The panelling 
below the east window is supplied by Mr. 
Brindley, of London. The Architects are 
Messrs. J. Oldrid Scott, F.S.A., of London, and 
C. T. Miles, of Bournemouth. The tile flooring 
is by Messrs. Godwin and Hewitt, of Hereford ; 
the wood flooring by the Wood Block Flooring 
Company; the heating by Messrs. Bacon and 
Curtis, of Bournemouth; and the electric light 
by Mr. H. G. Andrews, of Boscombe. The 
electroliers are the work of Messrs. Hardman, 
Powell and Company, of Birmingham. The 
contract price was £13,846, with the Tower 
and Spire, of which the foundations are entirely 
laid. The total estimated cost is expected to 
amount to about £16,000. 


Bricuton. — The work of altering St. 
Stephen’s Schools has been of a very thorough 
kind, the old low one-story building having 
been converted into an admirable two-story 
School to satisfy the requirements of the 
Education Department. The accommodation 
has been more than doubled, being now 230. 
The plans were prepared by Mr. Charles E. 
Hewitt, of 118, Queen’s Road, Brighton. 
Beyond some 3 ft. or so of the outer walls 
hardly a vestige of the old building remains. 
The heating and ventilation are of the most 
improved kind, while both floors are fitted with 
revolving partitions, and the upper floor with 
an emergency staircase. The total cost of the 
work was about £1,700. 


BuRTON-ON-TRENT.—The new Hospital for 
infectious cases of disease was opened on 
Wednesday. The institution consists of a series 
of blocks, which are situated at the northern 
extremity of the Outwood Hills. There are six 
buildings, but two only are used for the recep- 
tion and treatment of fever cases. The re- 
mainder consists of an Administrative Block, 
which is the key tothe whole group. The total 
cost, inclusive of the freehold land, is estimated 
at about £11,000. The buildings were designed, 
and their construction superintended by the 
borough surveyor, and the contract was carried 
out by Mr. Hodges, Burton. 


Corx.—A new Chapel attached to the Con- 
vent of Marie Reparatrice has been opened at 
Summerhill South. The designs were prepared 
by Mr. S. T. Hynes, Architect, and the builders 
were Messrs. E. and P. O'Flynn. 


GRANGETOWN.—The new Wesleyan Chapel 
stands upon the site of the old School Chapel, 
built some 18 years ago in Ludlow Street, but 
which has become too small for the congrega- 
tion. It is from the designs of Mr. Herbert 
Turner, and has sitting accommodation for 540 
persons, with Lecture Room seating 120, Infant 
Class Room for 100 children, as well as other 
smaller rooms. The builders are Messrs. G. 
Turner and Sons, of Penarth Road, Cardiff, 
and the total cost, inclusive of furnishing, 
will be between £1,500 and £1,600. The new 
Chapel is being erected as the first item of a 
scheme of circuit Chapel extension, which is to 
include three new buildings, and an’ expendi- 
ture of £4,000 or upwards. 


HELMSLEY.—A new Stained Glass Window 
has been unveiled by the Earl of Feversham in 
the North Aisle of Helmsley Church, making 
the fourth stained window in the North Aisle, 
all of which are historical and in connection 
with events of this part ofthecountry. The last 
window isa three-light Perpendicular Decorated 
one with figures of the principal persons who took 
part in the Battle of the Standard, fought near 
Northallerton in August, 1138. Asin the other 
windows prominence is given to Walter Espee, 
described by A2ldred, the third abbot of Rie- 
vaulx, as the hero of the great event. His 
figure is in the middle light, on a rude carriage, 
on which float the three standards. The last 
words of his address are also inserted, Wald, 5 
“‘For my part I will conquer or die.”’ 


IpswicH.—The interior of St. Matthew’s 
Church has just been enriched by the erection 
of a Screen, presented by Mrs. D. H. Booth. 
The screen is executed in oak, and is placed 
between the two imposts of the Chancel arch. 
It is 12 ft. 9 in. high from the Chancel floor to 


’ the top of the cresting, and has a width of 


14 ft.4in. The Screen is divided into seven 
bays or compartments, the centre one being 
wider than the others, and forming the door- 
way. The six bays flanking the doorway are 
filled in solid, to about 3 ft. 8 in. from the floor, 
with oak panels having carved and traceried 
enrichments in the upper part, and standing 
upon a solid moulded plinth. Above these 
panels rise moulded mullions, the four principal 
ones having buttresses on the two faces, and 
these buttresses terminate at the spring of the 
arches with crocketted pinnacles. Above these 
mullions, up to the underside of the cove of the 
cornice, the Screen is filled in with elaborately 
cusped tracery, with carved spandrels, the 
lower arches being richly crocketted. The 
cornice consists of a bold cove carved with six 
angels, three on each side of the centre finial. 
The Screen was designed by Mr. John Shewell 
Corder, Architect, of Ipswich, and was carried 
out by Mr. Fred. Bennett, builder, of Ipswich, 
the carving being executed by Mr. John 
Groome. 


KINTORE.—The new Public Hall, now com- 
pleted, is a compact building on the west side 
of Hawthorn Place, at the south end of the 
burgh. It consists of two Halls, with con- 
venient Ante Rooms, and Lavatory, Cellar and 
Storage accommodation. The Hall lies end- 
on to the public road, its east gable facing 
Hawthorn Place. The entrance to the build- 
ing is placed in this gable, and has on either 
side a large window of coloured glass. ‘The 
entrance leads at once into the Large Hall, 
57 ft. 8 in. by 26 ft. 3in., seated for 350. This 
Hall is lighted by four windows on each side, 
and is provided with a suitable platform at the 
west end. At the back of this Hall are two 
Ante Rooms. The smaller Hall, which is above 
the two Ante Rooms, is entered by a stone 
staircase built on to the west side of the build- 
ing. It is 33 ft. by 14 ft. 3 in., and will accom- 
modate 150 people. The woodwork of the 
building is of pine, and the interior has been 
considerably enhanced in appearance by var- 
nishing and slight adornments of the walls. 
The contractors for the work were—Mr. John 
Smith, Kintore, mason; Mr. John Maitland, 
Kintore, carpenter; Mr. Milne, Inverurie, 
slater; Mr. Crawford Abel, Ballater, painter. 


LancaAsTER.—Considerable extensions have 
been carried out at the Asylum under the direc- 
tion of Mr. E. Howard Dawson, Architect. 
The total cost has been about £25,000, and the 
following firms have carried out the respective 
works. Mr. William Harrison, the builders’ 
work; Messrs. Hatch and Sons, Wright and 
Sons, and William Huntington, the carpenter 
and joiners’ work; Messrs. R. Hall and Son 
and Hartley and Son, the slating; plastering 
and tiling, Mr. T. Riding; the plumbing, 
glazing, and painting, Messrs. Kay, W. 
Abbott, and E. Payne; Messrs. A. Bell and 
Son, and the Burmantofts Co,, the supply of 
grates, ranges, and mantlepieces, and iron 
railing; and Messrs. Gillow the furnishing 
throughout. 


LIcHFIELD.—At a meeting of the Standing 
Joint Committee of Staffordshire, held recently, 
it was resolved to erect a new central Police 
Station at Lichfield, and Mr. John P. Osborne 
was appointed Architect. 


LLANSAINTFFRAID, N. WALEs.—It has been 
decided to enlarge the Chapel at Llansaintffraid 
by extending frontwards and erecting a new 
elevation of red pressed bricks. Mr. T. 
Taliesin Rees, of Birkenhead, is the Architect 


MurtTuty, N.B.—A new Convalescent House 
for female patients, erected at Murthly Asylum, 
has. been formally opened by Lord Balvaird. 
A building is in course of erection for males, 
and the two are estimated to cost £9,000. The 
plans have been prepared by Mr. David Smart, 
Perth. 


Portu.—A Cottage Hospital, for the concep- 
tion and erection of which the credit is en- 
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tirely due to Dr. H. Naunton Davies, J.P., 
Glynrhondda House, was opened last week. 
The buildings contain accommodation for 
eight patients on the ground floor, and two 
Wards on the first floor for private patients or 
cases requiring isolation. There is also 
Doctors’ and Matron’s Sitting Rooms, Operat- 
ing Rooms, Day Rooms, with large Kitchen 
and out-offices. The cost of the building is 
about £3,000, and the whole of the work has 
been carried out by Messrs. Charles Jenkins 
and Sons, contractors, of Porth, under the 
superintendence of Mr. T. Gibson, Architect, 
Pontypridd. The buildings are arranged for 
a future extension of eight beds in two Wards. 


ScuNTHORPE.—New Schools, to accommo- 
date 810 girls and infants, have been erected at 
a cost of £4 per head. They are built of red 
brick, with slated roofs. The hot-water heating 
apparatus, on the high pressure system, is from 
Messrs. King and Co., Hull. A thorough 
system of ventilation is provided, with Boyle's 
air-pump ventilators for the outlets and with 
Johnson’s ventilators for the inlets. The Girls’ 
Schools consist of seven large Class Rooms, 
three of which are capable of being thrown into 
one room by sliding divisions, and a room 90 ft. 
by 22 ft. is thus provided for meetings when 
required, while the Infant School consists of a 
large School and two Class Rooms. The 
Architects were Messrs. Smith, Brodrick and 
Lowther, Hull, and the contractors Messrs. W. 
Wright and Son, Lincoln. 


STEVENSTON.—Plans, prepared by Mr. Thom- 
son, have been approved by the School Board 
for the extension of the Public School, which is 
at present overcrowded. The proposed exten- 
sion, costing about £500, will form a Wing at 
the rear of the School, and give accommoda- 
tion for 130 scholars, with a Kitchen for lessons 
in Cookery. 


STRATHAVEN.—A new Public Hallis in course 
of erection at Strathaven. The structure is of 
Seventeenth Century Scottish Renaissance, and 
the building, which is to cost £2,000, is to 
accommodate 650. -The contractor is Mr. 
John Park. 


Watton.—The new Primitive Methodist 
Chapel, recently opened, is of white brick with 
stone dressings, designed by Mr. W. Hawkins, 
of Fletton, and built by Mr. Swain. The 
accommodation is for about 120, and the cost 
will be about £250. 


WHITLAND.—Opening services in connection 
with the new Baptist Chapel have been held. 
The Architects were Messrs. George Morgan 
and Son, Carmarthen ; and the contractor Mr. 
David Rees, Saw Mills, Whitland. The total 
cost will be about £1,200. 


WHITTLESEY.—Under the superintendence 
of Mr. William Cantwell the work of restora- 
tion of St. Mary’s Church has been commenced. 
The outside wall at the east end of the North 
Aisle is being operated upon first, and from 
what has been done up to the present time 
there is every prospect that the work will be 
carried out so as to preserve as much as possible 
the antiquity of the edifice. 


WortHine.—The new Altar at Christ Church 
is of Early English character, designed by Mr. 
Singer Hyde, Architect, of Worthing. Its length 
is exactly seven feet, and in height and width it 
is three feet. Made entirely of English oak, it 
is ‘‘butt’’ jointed and pinned together by oaken 
pins, no nails, screws, or other metal being 
used in its construction. Upon the upper face 
of the table are inscribed the five consecration 
crosses. The front, facing west, is divided into 
three distinct compartments, in each of which 
are two early painted and pieced panels, the 
head of the latter being supported by black 
ebony columns resting upon octagonal bases. 
The work has been carried out in its entirety 
by Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, Exeter. 


Soon after the completion of the present 
improvements on Barry Island for providing 
Railway Stations and other conveniences, the 
work will be commenced of constructing a 
landing stage for passenger steamers in the 
Bristol Channel service of a very extensive 
character. 
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THE BRANCH AT PLYMOUTH. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 

Sir,—Your issues of Oct. 29th and the 5th 
inst. somewhat contradict themselves, as in the 
first, under ‘‘ Architectural Societies,” you say 
that Plymouth wishes to disconnect itself from 
the Devon and Exeter Architectural Society by 
establishing a Society nearer home, and in last 
Tuesday’s paper, under ‘‘A Belt around the 
World,”’ you give a very good and accurate 
account of what is really taking place. It is 
not that Plymouth (or the Three Towns) wishes 
to establish a Society of its own, but to become 
a centre of the County Society, so as to be of 
usefulness to the number of Architects, assist- 

ants and pupils of the Three Towns. 

Iam, Sir, yours, 
Epcar M. LEEstT, 
Hon. Sec. pro tem. (Plymouth 
proposed Centre D. & E.A.S.) 
Laboratory House, 
Mount Wise, Devonport, 
Nov. 7th, 1895. 


A PROTEST AGAINST THE SWANSEA 
AWARD. 


To the Editor of THE BurLpERs’ JOURNAL. 

Sir,—The article headed ‘‘ Trial by Jury,” 
in your publication of the 22nd inst., in conse- 
quence of its peculiar heading escaped my 
hasty search for information respecting the 
Swansea Board School Competition until the 
beginning of this week. 

The conditions issued to the competitors 
were evidently drawn up by some one conver- 
sant with the requirements of Board Schools, 


and with the detailed instructions necessary in 


Architectural competitions. In those instruc- 
tions Mr. Robson’s name is mentioned as the 
professional adviser of the Board, so that they 
must have consulted him upon the matter, and 
I for one gave him the credit of having formu- 
lated those conditions for the use of the 
Board, who may possibly have altered them 
with respect to the remuneration. At any rate, 
the instructions are evidently the work of an 
expert, but whether I am right or wrong in this 
conjecture does not affect my argument, and I 
take it that in justice to the competitors those 
conditions should be taken into account in 
awarding the degree of merit to the several de- 
signs, and that to ignore them, as has been so 
palpably done, is a gross injustice to those 
Architects who have adhered to them. 

The third clause in the conditions is as fol- 
fows:—‘‘lii. It is imperative that Building 
Rule 13a ofthe Educational Department should 
be strictly observed and Corridors avoided,” 


_and then follows, ‘‘The buildings should be 


placed next the new street.’ Rumour has it 
that the position of the buildings was a mis- 
take, which some of the competitors may or 
may not have ascertained. However, several 
of them have placed the buildings towards 
Windmill Street, which is contrary to the in- 
structions. 

The site next Windmill Street has a fall of 
about 1 ft. 3 in. in a length of 1oo ft., but that 
next the new street, has a fall of 25 ft. in a 
length of 100 ft., and the former has a depth of 
108 ft., while the latter has only a depth of 98 
ft. You remark, ‘‘ We thank the bards we 
have not seen the site!’’ What must be the 
feelings of the ‘‘ family doctors’’ who have to 
deal with it? and what chance has the Archi- 
tect who has to deal with the buildings towards 
the new street against the Architect who is 
allowed to front them towards Windmill Street ? 

Then as-to the former part of conditional 
clause iii., ‘‘It is imperative, &c., that Cor- 
ridors should be avoided,” not one of the com- 
petitors whose designs have been placed first, 
second and third have observed this condition 
—all have Corridors. Of course, it is easily 
seen how the competitor who observes this 
condition is handicapped against the competitor 
who ignores it. 

Further, a Cookery is required, and the rules 
of the Educational Department say that it 
should be approached from the Girls’ Play- 
ground, but in neither of the designs placed 
first and second has a Cookery been pro- 
vided. Some one has suggested in pencil on the 
plan placed first a suitable position for it, but 
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not with an entrance from the Girls’ Play- 
ground. Perhaps this is one of the alterations 
the author of the design should be allowed to 
amend. 

Seeirg how the conditions as before men- 
tioned have been ignored in awarding the de- 
gree of merit to the respective designs, I pro- 
test against the award. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
Victoria Chambers, OwEN P. Parsons. 

Birmingham, Oct. 31st, 1895. 


BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE DEATH OF Mr. Lortus-Brock, F.R.I.B.A. 


T the first meeting of the British Archzo- 
logical Association session, held on Wed. 
nesday last, Mr. C. H. Compton, J.P., 

in the chair, the Hon. Sec., Mr. Patrick, ex- 
pressed the great sorrow he felt in making the 
announcement to the meeting of the loss the 
Society had sustained by the death of Mr. E. P. 
Loftus-Brock, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., the Hon. 
Treasurer. The accomplished ecclesiologist and 
Architect had suffered from an incurable 
malady for some months. Mr. Loftus-Brock 
began as a student in the Academy Schools, 
entering the offices of Messrs. W. G. and E. 
Habershon. When the firm was altered Mr. 
Brock remained with Mr. Edward Habershon, 
with whom he subsequently entered into part- 
nership. The works of the firm of Habershon 
and Brock include Normanhurst Court, built 
for the late Thomas Brassey ; Master's House 
at Harrow, the laying-out of the Cawston 
Estate at Balham and the Manor Estate at 
Wellington, and similar works in Kilburn, 
Highgate, and Teignmouth. Tke most pro- 
minent work of the firm was, however, the 
numerous Church buildings and restorations, 
the former including St. Augustine’s, Highbury 
New Park; Hammerwood, Sussex ; Wallington, 
Ore, and Hethersgill. On the retirement of 
Mr. E. Habershon, he left his share of the 
practice to Mr. Brock, who had since removed 
from Bloomsbury to Red Lion Square, and had 
carried out the various homes of the National 
Refuge Society, the German Orphanage, the 
Missionary College at Palestine Place, and 
many Churches and Schools. Mr. Loftus- 
Brock had for many years held the office of ~ 
Honorary Secretary to the Archzological Asso- 
ciation. He had also been the Hon. Secretary 
to the Society tor the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts since its foundation, and for many 
years had acted as guide at the excursions of 
the Kent Archzeological Society. Mr. Brock 
joined the Royal Institute of British Architects 
as a Fellow in 1882, and at the time of his 
decease was serving as a member of the Com- 
mittee of Literature. The Chairman and Mr. 
W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., also made reference 
to the sad event, and spoke of the great services 
rendered to Archzology by the deceased. The 
intimation was received by the meeting with 
most sincere regret. 

Proceeding to the business of the evening, 
the Chairman exhibited a cast of a very inte- 
resting and rather unusual seal connected with 
Rievaulx Abbey, and read some notes prepara- 
tory to a future paper on the subject. Mrs. 
Collier brought for exhibition a small collection 
of bronze tokens, mostly from Warwickshire 
and Staffordshire. Mr. A. Oliver produced 
two very elegant Roman lamps of unusual 
design from Corfu. Mr. Patrick, hon. sec., ex- 
hibited some Roman fibulze of silver and 
bronze, and some beads, hair pins and dice, 
some of the latter showing unmistakable evi- 
dence of having been plugged, also an elegant 
little bronze figure of the infant Hercules, 
brought from Italy. Owing to the unfortunate 
indisposition of the authors of the two papers 
advertised for the evening, they were not com- 
pleted and stand postponed. Mr. Patrick then 
read a short paper upon Winchester. House, 
Southwark, and the recent discoveries of some 
remains of the old buildings, which he illus- 
trated by some old engravings and maps anda 
plan of the locality. An interesting discussion 
ensued, in which Mr. R. B. Barrett took part, 
and afterwards drew the attention of the meet- 
ing to the nature of the excavations in progress 
upon the line of the Roman wall in the North 
of England which he had quite recently visited. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


NEw MEMBERS. 
DIscUSSION ON POMPEII. 


HERE was a large attendance at the 
meeting at Conduit Street on Friday 
night, when a lecture, which we print 

elsewhere, was delivered by Mr. Talfourd 
Ely, M.A., on the subject of ‘‘ Pompeii.” The 
chair was taken by Mr. W. D. Cardée, M.A. 
The preliminary business included the election 
of forty-one new members. 

In moving a vote of thanks at the close of 
the lecture, Mr. Beresford Pite said they had had 
a page of ancient life revealed to them, and one 
might almost say that by the arts of the novelist 
they had lived in the past ; had actually thought 
in the past, and almost walked in the past. It 
came home with remarkable force that, after 
all the marches of civilisation Architects still 
built with brick and stucco just as their pre- 
decessors—their forbears—did centuries ago. 
He suggested that possibly some day the Archi- 
tectural Association might make an excursion 
to Pompeii. 

Mr. Fellowes Prynne seconded. It had been 
said that a great man’s ideas were more appre- 
ciated when he was dead; and they had been 
having the works of the Pompeians brought 
before them in a very vivid manner that night. 
One could not help feeling something of com- 
fort in looking at those pictures and seeing that 
at a period so early stucco work—which even 
now had its advantages—was taken advantage 
of, and that after 17 centuries it had been exca- 
vated, and they were able actually to find the 
work very much as the workmen left it. He 
was very interested to find the close connection 
which Mr. Talfourd Ely drew between the re- 
flection of the Art from Greece and all that 
remained of the wall paintings at Pompeii. He 
thought they must feel that the subject was one 
that really deserved far more study than they 
as Architects had been able to give it, and no 
one more gladly than he echoed the idea of 
Mr. Pite that the Architectural Association 
should make an excursion to Pompeii (applause). 

Mr. Fitzgerald Marriott said he feared he 
cculd add very little more to what Mr. Talfourd 
Ely had so ably said. He might add that Mau 
(quoted by Mr. Ely) was a personal friend of 
his, and to him they owed all their knowledge 
of the decoration of Pompeii. He was the first 
to distinguish, although he was laughed at at 
the time, the four styles of decoration, and that 
each style had its own period. He knew 
several country inns in Italy which had pairted 
representations of trellis work, with birds 
flying about, and this was a variety which was 
found in the very last stage of Pompeii. He 
noticed that the name of Fiorelli was alluded 
to, but he must add that of Sulanio, who had 
worked at the excavations in a most magnificent 
way. 

The Chairman thought as they were practical 
Architects it was well that they should consider 
what bearings all past Art had upon their pre- 
sent work, and they might well, he thought, 
regard the work of Pompeii, which had been so 
finely preserved to them, in that light. Mr. 
Talfourd Ely had specially noted that there 
was a great deal of what he was pleased to call 
sham at Pompeii. He (the chairman) supposed 
there was no greater opponent of sham than 
Mr. Ruskin, the purest of purists, and he had 
reminded them that in dealing with domestic 
decoration a more playful and a freer treatment 
of Art and decoration was allowable and accept- 
able than would be the case in public buildings, 
and if he had gone to Pompeii for his precedent 
he could not have got a better example. As a 
matter of fact, he went to the Renaissance ; but 
really Pompeii was about as fine an example as 
they could have of the kind. They could be 
playful and freer in domestic decoration, pro- 
vided that there was a certain regard to prin- 
ciple, in gauge, in making a sham window, for 
instance. He was bound to say that the work 
of Pompeii always struck him as being some- 
what rough—a little rude—and he was not sure 
it had not had a somewhat deleterious influence 
on the commoner kind of Architecture in this 
country. But it had not spread to this country 
to any extent. One saw it in Germany and 
Austria, and he was bound to say that in Ger- 
many the copy was very unsuccessful indeed. 

The vote of thanks was most heartily passed. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Work to be Executed. 


For Whom. 


From Whom Forms of Tender 
can be obtained. 


” p co) 


jan. 0h 


No date. 


Sewers, Croydon+ 


House and Lodge, eerie 
Wales 
‘Warehouse, near Runcorn 


Workshops, Haverstock-hill,N.W. 


Earthenware Pipe Sewers, Oxen- 

hope ai aa 
Rirenvoot Closet, Cork... Be 
Waterworks, Roscrea, Ireland .. 


Six Houses, Batley .. 
Hotel, Port Talbot .. 
Laying Water Mains, Nantwich.. 


Cast-iron Pipes for Bulkeley Water 
Supply, Nantwich.. 

Road Making, 
Hants.. 

Paving and 
Lancs. oe 

Schools, Bangor 

Laying Pipes, &c., Glasgow 


Christchurch, 


Worl, Preston, 


2,000 Tons 36-in. Iron Pipes, 
Glasgow . 

Convalescent Home, St. Leonard’ S 
on-Sea 

New Wards and Additions, ‘Work- 
house, Old Windsor : 

Pier, Concrete and other Works 
John-o’-Groats, Duncansby 

Chapel, Porth, Pontypridd. 

Sewerage Work, Swadlincote 


Viaduct, Glasgow 


Electric Light 
Shooter’s-hill, S.E. 

Council Chamber and ‘Offices, 
Chipping Ongar, Essex . 5 

Pulling Down and Removing 
Building, London, S.E.. 

Cottage, Muliaghfurtherland, Ire- 
land 

Heating “Board Schools, Goole, 
Yorks. ae 

Flagging, Bootle, Lancs. .. 

Furnishing and Fitting New 
Library, Tottenham 5 

Coroner’s Court Buildings, Beth- 
nal-green, E. 

Railway, South Devon 


Installation, 


Laying Water Mains and Works, 
Kirkby Malzeard . 

4,300 yards 3-in. Cast Iron "Pipes, 
Kirkby Malzeard . 

Pipes and Laying Water Mains, 
Grewelthorpe.. . 

Reservoirs, Stewarton, Scotland.. 

Waterworks, Brereton, nr Ruge- 
ley (Staffs.) .. ae 

Street Works, Walthamstow 


Road and Paving Works, Wal- 
thamstow 4 

Reseating and Reflooring Church, 
Gosberton .. 

Sea Defences, Sewers and Works, 
Clacton-on-Sea .. ao 

Bricks Sewers, Bury, Lancs. 


Fittings, Gas Works, Bury, Lancs. 


Alterations, Cromwell Vee 
Guildford 


Shed, Guildford Cemetery. 
Alterations, Fulham, S.W.. 


Porch and Cloak os ie Pir- 
bright Schools. os sie 

Revolving Biers, Guildford 
Cemetery . 

Paving and Works, Upper North- 
street, Luton ° 

Cast-iron Water Pipes, Lathom 
and Burscough 

Water Supply and Works, i Lathom 
and Burscough .. 

Street Works, Swansea 

Mill and Buildings, Huddersfield 


Four Purifiers, Gas Works, Shef- 
field .. city a3 50 ae 
Water Supply Works, Cuxhaven 
Reservoir and Works, Fulwood, 
nr Preston .. ' 
School Building, West Ham 
Dock, Madrid 


Technical Schools, Portmadoc, 

Carnarvon .. ae Sra 
Bridge, St. Lucia, West Indies .. 
St. Alban’s Church, Burnley 


Rebuilding and 
Cockermouth; 

Bridge, Creeton 

Hotel, Dunbar.. 


Alterations, 


Residence, Motham-road, Staly- 

bridge.. 20) ss a8 
House and Stables, Starbeck 
Plastering Six Houses, Burnley .. 
Taking down Villa, Edinburgh .. 
Houses (8) Harrow .. 


Additions Asylum, Melrose, N.B. 
Factory, Nottingham .. .. . 


Alterations, Nottingham 
Stabling, Shelton (Staffs.) .. 


House, Trevena, Tintagel 


Rural District Council 
Mr. W. F. Dawson 
Salt Union, Limited .. 


Metropolitan Asylums 
Board 
Urban District Council. 


Guardians.. 
Guardians ., 


Co-operative Society, 
Limited.. 

Port Talbot Property 
Co.,, Led, 

Manoel Rural Dis- 
trict Council 

Nantwich Rural Dis- 
trict Council .. 35 

Guardians.. 


Corporation 


Corporation 
Corporation 
Railway Mission.. 


Guardians, 


Windsor 
Union Bt a 


Urban District Council 


Caledonian Railway 


Company 
Metropolitan Asylums 
Board .. 
District Council... 


Rotherhithe Vestry 

Great N ener Railway 
(Ireland) Co, .. 5 

Goole Gonoel 3 Board 


Corporation 
Urban District Council. 


London County Council 
Great Western Railway 
Company 
Ripon Rural District 
Council . 
Ripon Rural District 
ouncil . 
Ripon Rural District 
Council. 
Commissioner of Police 
Lichfield Rural District 
Council}. 
Urban District Council’ 
Urban District Council 


C. G. Round’s Trustees 
Corporation 

Gas Committee .. 

Rural District Council... 
Guildford Burial Board 
London County Council 
Pirbright School Board 
Town Council 

Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Mansel Estate Office .. 


Sheffield United ey 
Light Co. ‘ 


Urban District Council 


West Ham _ School 
Board 

Arsenal of Subie, Phil- 
lipines .. 


Local Governing Body 


Castries Town Board .. 


WestCumberlandTimes 


Lunacy Board 


Guardians,. 


Dix and Co, 


James Wilson, Clerk, 49, London- 
road, Croydon. 

E. M. Bruce Vaughan, Architect, 
Cardiff. 

Salt Union, Limited, 44, Tower- 
buildings, Liverpool, 

T. Duncombe Mann, Norfolk House, 
Norfolk-street, E.C. 

Barber, Hopkinson and Co., 6 and 
8, Temple-street, Keighley. 

John Cotter, Clerk, Cork. 

T. Dooly, Board Room, Workhouse, 
Roscrea. 

H. B. Buckley, Architect, 8, East 
Parade, Leeds 

George Thomas, Architect, Queen’s 
Chambers, Cardiff. 


C. E. Speakman, Nantwich. 


C. E. Speakman, Nantwich. 
A. Druitt, Clerk's Office, Christ- 
church, 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Preston. 2 
William Hanna, Main-street, Bangor. 
jae: Marwick, City Chambers, 

Glasgow. 

. D. Marwick, City Chambers, 
Glasgow. 

Pe Taeacere Architect, Hast- 
ings. 

P. Lovegrove, 4, 
Windsor. 


Park - street, 


James Brims, County Clerk, Thurso. 

H. Abraham, Porth, Pontypridd. 

W. A. Musson, Clerk, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch. 

J. Blackburn, Sec., 302, Buchanan- 
street, Glasgow. 

T. Duncombe Mann, Norfolk House, 
Norfolk-street, E.C. 

Charles Smith, Town Hall, Ongar. 


J, J. Stokes, Public Baths, Lower- 
road, Rotherhithe, S.E. 


H. Pleus, pane Dublin. 
Hy. Lindley, School Board Offices, 


Goole. 
Office of Borough Engineer, Bootle. 


E. Crowne, Clerk, Tottenham. 
H. De la Hooke, Spring-gardens, 


S.W. 

G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington 
Station, W. 

Chas. E. P. Edmundson, Clerk, 
Ripon. 

Chas. E. P. Edmundson, Clerk, 
Ripon. 

Chas. E. P. Edmundson, Clerk, 
Ripon. 

John Halliday, Clerk, Stewarton. 

John Derry, Clerk, Lichfield. 

E. J. Gowen, Town Hall, Waltham- 
stow. 

E. J. Gowen, Town Hall, Waltham- 
stow. 


Rey. E. T. Hudson, The Vicar- 
age, Gosberton, Lincs. 


F. H. Baker, Architect, Colchester. 
John Haslam, Corporation Offices 


ury. 
John Haslam, Corporation Offices, 


ury. 

W. S. V. Cullerne, County Hall, 
Guildford 

A. J. Sturgess, Architect, High- 
street Chambers, Guildford. 

H. De la Hooke, eee Hall, 
Spring-gardens, S.W 

G. H. White, solicitor, Guildford. 

A. J. Sturgess, Architect, High- 
street Chambers, Guildford 

Geo. Sell, Town Hall, Luton. 


Fred C. Hill, Clerk, 22, Derby-street, 
Ormskirk. 

Fred C. Hill, Clerk, 22, Derby-street, 
Ormskirk, 

Alex. Young, Kidwelly. 

John Kirk & Sons, Architects, 
Huddersfield. 

Thos. Hanbury, Commercial-street, 
Sheffield. 


Carl Euhn, Gemeindworstand, 
Cuxhaven, 
J. J. Myres, 
Preston. 
C. W. Carrell, Clerk, Broadway, 

Stratford, E. 


15, Chapel-street, 


El Ministerio de la Marina, Madrid. 
W. Morris Jones, 20, Bank-place, 
Portmadoc. 


The Board, St. Lucia, British West 
Indies. 

Medland Taylor, Architect, 2, St. 
Anne’s Church-yard, Manchester. 

Office of West Cumberland Times, 
Cockermouth. 

Creeton Rectory. 

Dunn and Findlay, Architects, 94, 
George-street, Edinburgh. 

die Lindley, Architect, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

A. A. Gibson, Architect, 8, Cam- 
bridge-crescent, Harrogate. 

Wilkinson and Grey, Woodbine- 
road, Burnley. 

Hay and Handerann. Architects, 12, 
Queen-street, Edinburgh. 

Basil Slade, Architect, 3, Grosvenor- 
street, W. 

James Curle, Clerk, Melrose. 

Lawrence Bright, Architect, 9, St, 
Peters’ Church Walk, Nottingham 

A. H. Goodall, Architect, Market- 
street, Nottingham. 

R. Scrivener and Sons, Architects, 
Hanley. 

Wise ad Wise, Architects, Laun- 
ceston, 


ee 
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a 3 Modern Hotel, Weymouth, cost 
417,000, for the Corporation .. 


— Club House, Keighley 


COMPETITIONS. 
Date a r = . a + hi 5 eas - 
Designs to Designs required. Amount of Premium. By whom Advertised. 
be sent in. 2 Bs , 
Nov. 28 | Sewage Plans.. Two at 25 guineas | Wantage Urban District Council 
Dec. 1 | New Schools, Welshpool E. Jones, Solicitor, Welshpool. 


#21 an is 
#200, £100, 4,50 ve 
$20, G15, S10 .. Grit | 


| 
3 Home, Bradford Union T. Crowther, 22, Manor Row, 
| Bradford. 
» | Electric Lighting Scheme, Batter- #50, £30, 415 ..- +» |W. Marcus Wilkins, Vestry Clerk, 
sea, London A; me Ae | Municipal Buildings, Lavender- 
- hill, S.W. 
14 Sewerage Scheme, Rugeley 50 guineas Robt. Laudor, Clerk, District 
| Council, Rugeley. 
fan: x New Wards at Workhouse, Leeds 450, 625, £412 ros. J. King, Clerk to the Guardians, 


R. N. Howard, Municipal Offices, 
Weymouth. 


East Parade, Leeds. 
Sec., Keighley Cycling Club, Ltd., 
Keighley. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 

The Croydon and District Master 
Builders’ Association held its Annual 
Meeting on Thursday, November 1st, which 
was well attended. The Committe reported 
that in the early part of this year the Carpenters 
and Joiners’ Societies gave notice of their inten- 
tion to enforce the London Labour Federation 
Rules. Subsequently a strike ensued and 
picketing was resorted to at the principal works 
throughout the Borough, but with little incon- 
venience to the trade generally; the strike 
was now practically at an end, having failed in 
its object. The meeting then proceeded to 
elect Officers and Committee for the ensuing 
year, Mr. M. Taylor, C.C., being elected 
President, and Mr. S. Page, Vice-President. 
It was also arranged that the annual dinner 
should be held early in the new year. 

Liverpool Engineering Society. —The 
opening meeting of this Society was held at the 
Royal Institution, on Wednesday evening, 
October 30th, 1895, when the inaugural address 
was delivered by the president, Mr. Arthur J. 
Maginnis, who said that during the time he had 
been a member many engineering works had 
been carried out both in the city and neighbour- 
hood, not the least important being the removal 
of the bar of the Mersey, the making of the 
Mersey Tunnel and Overhead Railways, and 
the more recent connections to the Riverside 
Station at the Landing Stage. One matter 
still, however, remained to be considered, and 
that was more extensive provision being made 
for the ocean steamship traffic. 

Society of Engineers.—At a meeting of 
this Society, held on Nov. 4th, Mr. Thomas 
Andrews read a paper on the eftect of strain on 
railway axles and on the minimum flexion re- 
sistance point in axles. In connection with his 
research, the author thought it might be of 
interest and utility to endeavour to obtain an 
accurate approximate estimate of the total 
number of railway axles running on all the known 
railways throughout the World, and at the same 
time to make, in cases where possible, an esti- 
mate of the actual carrying work performed by 
each axle perannum. The weight carried per 
axle per annum was found to average 277 tons 
exclusive of the weight of the vehicle. Up to 
the end of 1891, there was a grand cosmopo- 
litan total of more than 5,775,843 railway axles 
running in thesWorld. When it is remem- 
bered that this great number of axles is daily 
subjected to the varying destructive stress of 
actual wear, a study of some of the probable 
causes leading to their deterioration cannot 
fail to be of interest to Railway engineers. 
In order that a nearer approximation might be 
obtained to what occurs in actual practice, the 
author decided to experiment upon railway 
axles to the specification and dimensions of 
those actually running at the present time. An 
indication of the normal physical properties of 
the wrought iron axles was shown in the tables 
produced. The axles used in the experiments 
were about 42 in. diameter in the middle. The 
tests of the steel railway axles were made on 
steel axles manufactured variously in the 
Sheffield district, the steel-making districts of 
Lancashire and Scotland, and some were of 
Belgian manufacture. The steel axles were 
variously made by the well-known processes of 


~ Bessemer and Siemens, and were selected from 


orders on hand for England and abroad. The 
dimensions being given on the respective tables 
of each set of experiments. 


Builders’ Journal 
COMPETITIONS.* 


No. 7.—A Town House. 


The 


A corner site in Sloane Street has recently 
been cleared. It possesses a main frontage of 
30 ft., with a return frontage of 62 ft. 6 in. to a 
thoroughfare which is 4o ft. wide. The third 
and fourth sides of the site abut upon party 
walls. An open area, 8 ft. wide, may be con- 
structed along the chief front, and vaults may 
be run another 8 ft. under the pavement. 
There are no questions of light and air with 
adjoining owners, but the requirements of the 
Building Act of 1895 must be adheredto. The 
building owner is prepared to spend £8,000 
upon the building, which must contain the 
complete accommodation necessary in a reputable 
Town House. Half-inch details of the stair- 
case to be made and drawings to be delivered 
to the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, on 
Monday the 25th day of November, 1895. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part of the 
United Kingdom are Six SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE per 
annum by half-yearly or annual prepayments. 


Editorial. 


Tue Enrror will be glad to read any suitable matter 
submitted to him, and will return all MSS. when stamps 
are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post on 
Saturday morning to ensure its treatment in the current 
issue. 


Advertising. 


S1TuATIONS WANTED, SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNER- 
sHips, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, Eighteenpence. 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayment in the above Advertisements ts absolutely 
NECESSATY. 
Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Advertise- 
ments, 
Prices on application. 
Small Advertisements for current week’s issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive. 


VOLUME ONE. 


A Fresh Supply of Bound Volumes, Cases for 
Binding, Reading Cases, d&c., is now ready. 

Half Bound in Leather, suitable for the Library, 
7/6 nett. 

Whole Bound Green Cloth, artistic gilt lettering 
suitable for Office or Institute, 5/= nett. 

Cases for Binding, 1/9 post free. 

Subscribers who desire their numbers bound by us 
should forward the same, together with Postal 
Order for 2/6. Such Bound Volumes will be 
returned post free. 


Publisher, 
The Builders’ Journal, 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


* In future, Announcements and Rules will only be pub- 
lished at the beginning.of a new competition.—Ep. B.]. 


KEYSTONES. 


WESTMINSTER HospiTAL has just been re- 
opened after extensive alterations. 

Ir is said that Castell Coch and Caerphilly 
Castles were built in the reign of Henry III. 

New Casual Wards, which have been built 
at a cost of £22,000, have just been opened at 
St. George’s-in-the-East. 

New Tramp Wards are to be built at the 
Workhouse, Rugby, at an estimated cost of 
£1,500. 

ARRANGEMENTS are being made for the con- 
struction of a Teachers’ Home at Eureka 
Springs, at a cost of £30,000. 

Tue Local Government Board has sanctioned 
the borrowing of £15,000 for electric lighting 
purposes at Oldham, 

ARRANGEMENTS are being made for the con- 
struction of a Teachers’ Home at Eureka 
Springs, Arkansas, at a cost of £30,000. 

Sir WILLIAM GILSTRAP, Bart., of Fornham 
Park, has expressed his intention of giving a 
further sum of £5,000 for the benefit of the 
Newark Free Library. 

Two new Wesleyan Chapels have just been 
opened, one at Knayton, near Thirsk, which has 
cost £400, and the other at Walesby, in the 
Worksop circuit, which has cost £500. 

A NEw Cottage Hospital is to be erected at 
Accrington. The building will cost about 
£4,000, and the money has already been sub- 
scribed. 

A MEMORIAL of the siege of Strasburg by the 
Sculptor Bartholdi, the author of the colossal 
Liberty at New York, has been presented to 
the town of Basle by the late Baron Gruyer. 

Tue Free Church of Scotland has formulated 
a gigantic scheme for extending its Churches in 
Glasgow, at a cost of nearly £100,000. The 
public is invited to subscribe £30,000. 

ST. JoHN’s CuurcH, Redland, has been re- 
opened after having been closed for a consider- 
able time for renovation, the cost of which has 
been something like £650. 

ALTERATIONS are being made at Ford Junc- 
tion Railway Station. A new Waiting Room 
is to be erected on the up-platform, and other 
improvements effected on the other platform. 

A COMMITTEE, presided over by the Duke of 
Coburg-Gotha, decided to erect an equestrian 
Statue to the late Duke Ernest in the gardens 
adjoining the Ducal Palace at Coburg. 

AMONG recent items of Art news, it is an- 
nounced that Mr. G. F. Watts has presented to 
the Missions to Seamen Institute, Poplar, his 
original chalk drawing for the picture ‘‘ Hope.” 

THE Scarborough Town Council purposes 
erecting a three-span Bridge over the Scar- 
borough and Whitby Railway, in Reston Street, 
at a cost of £3,700. 

Aw early volume in the Social Science Series 
will deal with the public hygiene of the great 
European cities. The author is Dr. T. M. 
Legge, who has made an exhaustive study of 
sanitary subjects and problems. 

Ar Swansea the demand from the Education 
Department for the erection of additional 
Schools at a cost of £50,000, incurring an extra 
rate of 6d. in the pound, is being seriously 
considered. 

OPERATIONS are proceeding apace in the work 
of erecting the new Post Office in Meadowside, 
Dundee. The excavations for the basement 
area have been completed, and the construction 
of the foundations is in progress. 

Tue Liverpool School Board has accepted 
the contract of Messrs. Thornton and Sons, 
amounting to £20,455, for the erection of new 
offices for the Board in Sir Thomas Street and 
Cumberland Street. 

THE Mission Church of St. Agatha, built by 
the Winchester College Mission in the poorest 
part of Landport, Portsmouth, and costing 
£8,000, has been opened by the Bishop of 
Southwell. 

Mr. WILLIAM MILNER, artist, died at Gains- 
borough on Wednesday night. He was a well- 
known animal painter, and had several pictures 
hung in the Royal Academy. His father also 
was a local artist of considerable repute. 

A porTRAIT of the Marquis of Dufferin, as 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, is to be 
placed in the ancient Maison Dieu Hall, Dover, 
which contains paintings of Pitt, Wellington, 
and other distinguished Lord Wardens of the 
Cinque Ports, 
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Trade and Craft. 


A TWELVE MONTHS’ LOCK-OUT. 


Work has been restarted at the Dallam 
Forge, Ince, Wigan, belonging to the Pearson 
and Knowles Coal and Iron Company, Limited. 
Twelve months ago a dispute arose between 
the employers and men on the question of the 
eight hours principle. The masters desired to 
adopt three shifts of eight hours a day, but the 
men refused to accept these conditions. Con- 
sequently the works were closed, and several 
hundred men were thrown out of employment. 
Latterly it was thought the forges would be 
dismantled, but fortunately a settlement has 
been arrived at, the men agreeing to work eight 
hours a day. The resumption of work has 
been hailed with great satisfaction, as a large 
number of families had become impoverished 
by the twelve months’ lock-out. 


A CANAL TO COST 40 MILLIONS. 


A new Canal is about to be constructed in 
Canada from Lake Erie to Cornwall, for a con- 
siderable length of which the Niagara River, 
Lake Ontario, and the St. Lawrence will be used. 
The Canal will be divided into two branches, 
one in the direction of Montreal, the other in 
the direction of Waterford. The cost of this 
scheme is estimated at £40,000,000, but it is 
calculated it will increase the value of farm lands 
in the 16 Western States by some £25,000,000. 


A MODEL VILLAGE, 


Mr. George Cadbury, of Birmingham, has 
just entered upon a novel experiment for the 
benefit of his workpeople. He recently pur- 
chased nearly 200 acres of land adjoining the 
works at Bournville, near Birmingham. The 
estate is to be divided into 800 plots for build- 
ing purposes. Semi-detached villas will be 
erected, and a sixth of an acre will be apportioned 
to each residence. A 999 years’ lease of the 
ground at a nominal rental will be given, 
and the £250 necessary for building purposes 
will be advanced on mortgage by Mr. Cadbury’s 
solicitor. A park, a public building, baths, and 
several playgrounds will be established. The 
tenants, by weekly instalments, repay the cost 
of building, and become the owners. 


FOURTEEN MILES OF SUBWAY. 


The Chicago Subway Arcade and Traction 
Company is seeking the permission of the city 
to build fourteen miles of subways, described as 
follows :—The plan is to excavate 16 ft. below 
the present street surface from house to house, 
and to cover over this space with anironandcon- 
crete roof supported on steel columns. All street 
railway traffic would then be operated in the 
subway, leaving the street proper for ordinary 
traffic. The plans show sidewalks and stores 
facing the subway ; and the claim is made that 
this subway shall be well ventilated and 
brilliantly lighted, thus doubling the present 
shop frontage. No detail plans or estimates 
are yet made public, and as yet the project is 
purely in the promotion stage. 


PETERBOROUGH BRICK INDUSTRY. 


These are halcyon days.for the brickyards. 
And yet, with all the recent great extensions 
and new yards which have lately characterised 
the Fletton brickmaking district, those best 
qualified to judge declare the Peterborough 
Brick Industry to be merely in: its infancy. 
Some very considerable orders have recently 
been placed which mean well for owners and 
men during the coming winter. The~London 
Brickyard Company has now in hand one 
order for 25,000,000 of bricks to be used in the 
construction of the new M. S. and L. Railway 
to London, whilst another of the largest firms 
has 8,000,000 to make to be used in the build- 
ing of the Hertfordshire Asylum. A great 
scheme is on the tafis which must mean an 
enormous increase in the brickmaking trade. 
The yards are situated on the G.N.R., but 
have no direct connection with the Great 
Eastern. This has largely precluded big orders 
for bricks being given to them from the eastern 
part of London. The London Brick Company, 
however, believes that it has at last over- 
come the difficulty, and has bought up land 
right through to the G. E. Railway line at 
Peterborough. 


COLLAPSE OF A RESERVOIR ARCH. 


The work of constructing the extensive new 
Reservoir which is being made for the East 
London Water Company at Hagger Lane, 
Walthamstow, has been seriously interrupted 
by the collapse of the large central arch of the 
massive main wall. The cause of the giving 
way has not yet been made known. Hundreds 
of tons of earth banked against the wall fell. A 
large number of men have been temporarily 
thrown out of employment, and the completion 
of the works must be greatly delayed. It is 
fortunate that the collapse occurred in the night, 
and before the water was in the Reservoir. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to “The Editor.” No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
the work. 


ABERDEEN, N.B.—For the formation and completion of a road 
(284 yds.), Craigton School, Petercutler, for the School Board. Mr. 
J. A. Beattie, C.E., 22, Bridge-street, Aberdeen. Quantities by 
engineer :— 

Milne, A., and Son ..4523 0 o| Cruickshank, Donald, 


Ritchie,\Chas. |... «. 429 19 6 Nairn Cottage, Cults 

Mackay, G.,and Son 42717 6 (accepted) .. -- 4417 16 2 

Brebner, F.C. .. .. 416 o o| Mackay, Alex. 398 17 I0 
BARNSLEY.—For the construction of sewer, New-street, 

Staincross, for the Darton Urban District Council. Mr. Robt. 

Dixon, architect, 5, Eastgate, Barnsley :— 

Duncan and Jones ./£320 0 o|Eyre,Geo. .. ». ..4117 18 1 

Eastwood, Bros... 139 19 0 | Brook, James, Lindley, 

Burrows, H... 138 5 0 Huddersfield *.. .. 102 10 6 

* Accepted. 


BLYTH (Northumberland).—Accepted for the supply of 600 tons 
hand-broken road whinstone, for the Cowper Urban District Council. 
Mr. Robert Grieves, surveyor, Commercial Buildings, Waterloo, 
Blyth :— 

Appleby, T. and M., Chathill, Northumberland, 7s. 1od. per ton. 


BRADFORD.—For the erection of a residence, Paley-road, 


Bowling. Messrs. Empsall and Clarkson, architects, 55, Tyrrel- 
street, Bradford :— 
Robinson, T. .. an on Bi, 400 
CAERPHILLY (Glam.).— For the construction of sewer 
400 yds.), Heol Fawr, Nelson, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 


A. O. Harpur, surveyor, Council Offices, Caerphilly. Quantities by 
engineer :— 


Davies, William .. ..4119 7 0| Davies, T. J... ... ..£82 ro 
Brebner, R.C. .. .... 112 12 5] Williams, Meshach .. 8017 10 
Harper, Andrew 110 0 O| Phillips, Wm... .. .. 8013 7 
Moore, Edward .. 103 18 o| Harris, Thomas .. .. 7617 0 
Barnes and Chapli 95 15 4| Thomas, David’... .. 6111 8 
Meredith, W. L... 89 xz 6| Watkins and Lewis, 

Page, Edward 88 5 0 Deri (accepted) 7I 10 10 


CAMBERLEY.—For decorative and other works to ‘‘ The Oaks,” 
Springfield-road, Collingwood-road, Camberley, for Mrs. Dundas 


Graham. Mr. Walter J. Ebbetts, architect, Savoy House, 155, 
Strand, W.C. :— 

Rayment, J. J., and Sons ..4£379 | Hewetson, Milner, and 

Foord, W.,and Sons .. .. 295 Thexton (accepted) .. .. #215 
Winton; Weise ire leletarsts) 200. 


COCKERMOUTH.—For the extension of a sewer, Waterloo- 


terrace, Flimby, for the Rural District Council: Mr. J. B. Wilson, 

C.E., Cockermouth ;— 

Smith and Marshall ..4£119 5 o| Hunter, Jno... .. 1.47318 o 

Harrison, J.T. .. 99 7 ©| Clark, Robt., Flimby* 6011 0o 

Taylor, James 80/19 7 |)Graham, BH.” 32 2525 2v G60 0) 0 
* Accepted. 


CREWE.—For isolation hospital at Crewe, for the Town Council» 
from plans and under the supervision of Mr. Geo. E. Bolshaw, 
architect, 189, Lord-street, Southport, and Victoria-street, Crewe :— 

No 


se No. 2. (Cary No. 4. Total. 
6 Syd. teens: i. 5. 1d ee WS Gage, Sid. 
Sergeant, H. 5757 46 485 13 6 1647 2 6 99515 6 885016 o 
Lee, J. & J... 442983 4773 11 1243 9 3 5676 1 6712 7 6 
Fenton J. .. 472500 245 10 0 1360 0 0 584 0 0 6914 10 O 
Micklewright 
and Wright 46510 8 392 14 0 1335 14 6 592 7 0 697016 2 
Gethin, J... 435700 35315 © 1218 0 0 537 5 © 6466 0 2 
Hulse, A. 
and H. .. 421476 35617 8 1224 6 5 50913 0 6305 4 7 
Matthews, J., 


Nantwich .. 4200 0 o* 445 0 0 I199 0 o* 500 0 09* 344 0 oO 
[Architect's estimate for the whole, £6,526.] 
* Accepted. 


FLEETWOOD (Lancs.).—Accepted for the erection of Congre- 
gational Sunday School buildings. Messrs. T. D. Drummond and 
Sons, architects, Fleetwood :— 

Westby. Robert, Fleetwood #1,360 4 8 


HATFIELD (Herts.).—For the execution of works for carrying 


off storm-water, for the Rural District Council. Mr. J. A. Aird, 
surveyor, District Council Offices, Hatfield :— 

Adams, T. --4417. 0 o| Naden, J. 05349 9 6 
Catley, A. T. 306. ‘00 |-Copper, G. 00. .. 1344 I3- 0 
Porter, D. H. 357. 0 o| Jackson, J., Forest- 

Wadey, W. .. ume) gate, London*.. 317 17, 6 


+: 353 
[Surveyor's estimate, £350.] 
* Accepted. 


HOYLAND (Yorks.), — For laying 840 yards pipe-sewer, St. 


Helen’s-street to Milton-road, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
Wm. Farrington, C.E., Council Offices, Hoyland :— 

Duncan and Jones ..4675 10 o| Eastwood Bros. .. ..£450 4 7 
King, Joseph 564 15 o| Hall, George 414 16 0 
BellandSons .. .. 552 9 6| Eyre, George 395 I0 0 
Jarr, John 485 19 7| Nadin, J. E... 384 0 0 


Jenkinson, A. Bae 472 15 4 


LEICESTER.=For the erection of a house, Trafford-road, for 
Mr. G. H. Carr. Mr. J. Smith, architect, Briton-street, Leicester :— 


Jewsbury, J. O... ..4645 o o| Marston, J. .. .. £616 0 0 
Tyers, T.C.... 4.5 2.) 9696" ©. 01) Stevens, J. An 612 18 oO 
Horspool, C... 626 o o| Mason, J.,andSons.. 599 15 o 
Gurney, M. .. 625 7 6]Grettonand Woolley 585 5 6 
Hill; JucN. 7.2 49y.4) ee M624 No No | \Claytonyijecbiee wee Been neerr io co 
[All of Leicester.] 
* Accepted. 


LINDFIELD (Sussex).—Foa additions to school buildings, for the 
School Board. Mr. F. W. Holloway, architect, Hayward's Heath. 
Quantities by Mr. F, H. Humphreys, Trinity-street, Hastings :— 
Anscombe, P.  .. .. ..41,221 | Finch, J.,- Hayward’s 
Taylor, W. . 1,200 Heath* ast es +» 1,095 

- Kent, Ely s ia). Atte) heey 

* Accepted conditionally that commencement of the building be 

postponed until such time in February as the surveyor may direct. 


LLANELLY,—For certain additions to Lakefield School, for the 
Llanelly School Board. Mr. J. B. Morgan, architect, Llanelly :— 


Evans, J. _.. --£704 0 | Brown, Thomas and John£4606 o 
Davies. J. E. + 698 o| Mercer, G...- .. oe 15 
Davis Bros... o | Clement, A. 534 0 
Hopkins, W. ° 


LLANELLY.—For the erection of new schools at Bynea, for the 
Llanelly School Board. Mr. J. B. Morgan, architect, Llanelly :— 


Hopkins. W. -+43,310 16 9| Brown, Thomas and 
Chercer, G. 2,598 10 oO John .. -- $2717 0 © 
Evans, J. - 2,524 0 0 


LONDON.—For repairs to exterior of 76 houses on the Haber- 


dashers’ Company's Estate, Hoxton, for Mr. Thomas Arno. Mr, 
A. J. Martin, surveyor, 386, Old-street, E.C. :— 

Pringle .. .. .. «+ «+42,607 | Clark - $1,729 
Goodhall +. 2,391 | Weibking 1,624 
Hood 1,996 | Speight .. 968 


LONDON.-—-Accepted for rebuilding of 39, Bishopsgate-street 
Within, E.C. -Mr. Delissa Joseph, architect, 17 and 18, Basinghall- 
street, E.C. :— 

Coney, W. F., Fenchurch Station-chambers, 
66, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 5 $4,500 0 0 

LONDON.—For making up and paving Margravine-road, Section 
4, for the Fulham Vestry. Mr. Charles Botterhill, surveyor, Town 
Hall, Walham Green, S.W. :— 


Roadway. York. Imperial. Victoria. Adamant. — 

& & & & & 
Mears, J. "sama uni ero — — _ — 
Greenham, H, J. .. 185 IIo 95 95 —_ 
Wimpey, G.,and Co. 209 Ig — 8r 73 
Rogers, E., and Co. 233 102 — — _ 
Nowell and Robson 239 99 — = -- 
Imperial Stone Co. — 715 — — 
Victoria Stone Co, — _ _ 75 = 


LON DON.—For taking down and re-building four small houses in 
Fellbrigg-street, Bethnal Green. Mr. Charles F, Burden, surveyor, 
Bancroft-road, E. :— 


Salt,’ Dawe +ai55,375) |) Howlett 29 yin eee «$1,050 

Lusk, G... . 1,199 | Barker, George* .. ve = OO 

Davis os ‘si is ee -X,2005| Wheeler @acsee cc ana aaene 890-- 
* Accepted. @ Withdrawn. 


LONDON.—For the erection of cottages, Greenford, for the 
Receiver of the Metropolitan Police District. 


architect. Quantities by Mr. W. H. Thurgood :— 

Lawrence and Sons .. ..41,790 | Richardson, J. O. £1,690" 
Woodbridge, W. 1,775.| Waterman .. .. ‘ws. «+ 1,080 
Mynng. Be 0). 1,745 | Willmott and Sons 1,645 
Higgs and Hill 1,720| Hanson, A.and B. .. .. 1,476 


LONDON.—For the erection of casual wards at Holmes-road, 
Kentish Town, for the Guardians of St. Pancras. Messrs. A. and C. 
Harston, architects, 15, 
Messrs, Corderoy, Selby, and Corderoy and Mr, W. T, Farthing :— 


Todd, G. E. .- 413,466 | Johnson, W., ahd Co., Ld. 411,495 
Chatteris,“ 92.) 4.1 2.) %2)976)|| Miskin, (Goce 11,473 
McCormick and Sons 12,746 | Bowyer, J. and C. 11,465 


Holliday and Greenwood 10,950 
Gregory, Thos., and Co., 
Clapham Junction * 
* Accepted. 


Lawrance, E., and Sons 
Wall, H., and Co. .. 
Leslie and Co., Ltd. 
Shillitoe and Sons 


12,260 
12,023 
11,791 
11,600 


10,697. 


Mr. John Butler, 


Leadenhall-street, E.C. Quantities by — 


LONDON.—For sewering, paving, &c. (1) Grosvenor-road and © 


(2) Hatfield-road, Hanwell, for the Urban District Council. Mr. S. 
Barnes, surveyor, Council offices, Church-road, West Hanwell :— 
Grosvenor-road. Hatfield-road, 


Fry Brothers .. ab +. 51,495 0 0 #105 0 0 
Wimpey, G. and Co. o» 1,496) 17 53 106 12 0 
Morecroft, H. 3 : 1393 7 3 107 19 0 
Nowelland Robson.. us 1,325 4 3 108 0 0 
Killingback, C. W. and Co 1,293 16 3 97.9 0 
Wadey, W. .. ye a 1,226 14 0 9915 8 
Hudson, S. r I;19I _O 0 108 13 9 
Lee, W. and Son 1,182 7 7 8515 7 
Macklin, J “ a 1,166 17 3 95 II 0 
Free, F. and Sons .. 1,159 12 © 0415 7 
Pearce, (GS 7% 1,162 9 2 90 12 8 
Adams, T. I,100 12 10 lit 5 2 
Lee, H. an 6 at - Togs 14 0 80 16 9 
Ball, John, Chiswick (accepted) 988 211 76 6 9 
Surveyor’s estimate... a = FI;S7 Des or 18 6 


LONDON.—For providing and fixing a small low-pressure hot- 
water apparatus, with a vertical boiler at the buildings in Abbey- 
street, Bethnal Green, which are being altered in order to adapt 
them for cookery, laundry, manual training, and housewifery 
centres, for the School Board for London :— : 
Davis, G. ++ se «+266 © o| Wontner-Smith, J. ° 
Matthews and Yates, Gray andCo. .. ..4162 7 6 

Leta t JCal Peace) tare a5 4 OO | Vaughan and Brown, 
Purcelland Nobbs .. 183 4-0 Ltd, Kirby-street* 162 0 2 
Whenham and Walters, *Recommended for acceptance 

Ltand se aan Os beee X75) MONO by the Works Committee. 


LONDON.—For constructing new offices for the Cayley-street 
School, Limehouse, and for new system of drainage, for the School 
Board for London, Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 

7 New water-closets New water-closets, 
sanitary works, sanitary works, 

&c., with glazed &c., with cast-iron 


stoneware pipes pipes and 
and fittings. ttings. 
Gregar, W. and Son +» 2,195 62,395 
Lathey Bros... as FAT. 2,025 
Gibb, D. and Co. 1,746 1,904 
Minter, F.G. .. 1,500 1,800 
Newton, G. a 1,565 1,623 
Triggs, E. ac ac 1,430 1,620 
Atherton and Dolman.. 1,420 1,605 


Robey, J. T., Bow-road* .. 1,385 1,574 
* Recommended by the Works Committee for acceptance. 


LONDON.—For providing and fixing a small low-pressure hot- 
water apparatus, with a vertical boiler, for three class-rcoms and part 
of the hall on the ground floor and two class rooms on the firsr and 
second floors, with partial heating of the halls of the Central-street 
School, St. Lukes, for the School Board for London :— 

Davis,G. ..°.. .. ..4182 o| Duffield and Co. . we hr2h 6 

Ellis, J. C. and J. S., Ltd. 177 10] Clarke, J. F. and Sons, 

Cannon, W.G. and Sons 128 o Featherstone-st., E.C.* 113 0 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


LONDON.—For providing and fixing a complete system of low- 
pressure hot-water apparatus at the Webber-row School, Southwark, 
as enlarged, and for other work, for the School Board for London. 
Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— cy ; 
Maguire and Son .. ..4786 | Green, T. and Son, Ltd. ..£572 
Ching, Comyn and Co. «629 | "May, J.'and F.0.5".. "ey oeemeaan 
Fraser and Fraser, Ltd 628} Cannon. W. G. and Sons .. 497 
Berry, T. D. and Sons.. 525 | Davis, G., Kensington* .. 446 

* Accepted by the Works Committee. "kk 


LONDON. —For enclosing, draining, and tar-paving the additiona 
land which has been acquired in connection with the Harper-street 


School, New Kent-road, for erecting a covered playground for girls — 


and infants, and also for altering the school-keeper’s house, &c., for 
the School Board for London. Mr. J. T. Bailey, architect :— , 
Garrett, J. andjSon.. ++5734 | Otway, J. i... 7d Seats 
Higgs, F. and H. F. »» 674! Black, A.and Son... .~ +. e5a0 
Goad, W.Vs) ae. 662 | Newton, G., Borough*.. .. 494 
Downs, W. Dall Astute Bech OSS, 

* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


LONDON.—For alterations to No. 154, Pentonville-road. Messrs, — 
Thorpe and Furniss, architects, 154, High-street, Camden Town. No 
quantities :— A 


Ieanble (Sie tee 0252391 Toms 9., Gaels -- 1,125, 
Drew and Cadman 1,157 | Gould and Brand* + 1,090 
Anley setae 1,146 * Accepted. y 


LONDON.—For rebuilding shop and premises, No. 16, Wigmore- 
street, for Messrs. Tansley and Co. Mr. A. J. Bolton, architect. 


Mr, A. O- Breed, surveyor :— 
Dixon .. .. .. «. .-42,295| Gould and Brand ++ 1,950 
Bywaters poh ae 2,178 | Godson and Son .. +» 1,899 
Barker! 05 ot. tss ¥ af pay 2,000) 

LONDON.—For repairs, sanitary and decorative works, to 


No. 128, Gower-street, W.C., for the Trustees of the Christmas 


gern Mr. Walter J. Ebbetts, architect, Savoy House, 115, Strand, 
; Rayment, J. J.7and Sons .« 2 £270 0 ° 
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In these quick transitions 
i Rica ofskyandair, and the falling 

4 pete eT anid shifting of vapours, itis 
possible to see London as Mr. 


the Drop-Scene than of the street; you 


count the very spokes of the omnibus 
wheels—passengers are shaking hands, so to 


Herbert Marshall would have you 
see it in his little collection of 
water-colours, at the Fine Art 
Society’s Gallery. Indeed, Lon- 
don can, when it crimsons and 
coruscates its sunsets, excel the 
brush of the best among us. 
Catch the glint of gold-saluting 
sun striking Nelson to glory any 
evening ere the curtains of the 
night aredrawn. Or watch, when 
the fogs are afar off, the deepen- 
ing blue and the awakening stars, 
through any oneof Wren’s belfries, 
a little Pagan Temple crowning a 
Christian Spire; the haunt of 
history and of the eternal sound 
of bells. But you cannot repeat 
these effects upon Whatman, 
any more than you can upon 
canvas; the thing diminishes ; 
it becomes at best a picture only, 
no longer a poem in the very heart 
of Prose. See—and indeed it 
is wonderful what can be seen 
and felt and fancied in the sky- 
wraiths, the smoke _ canopies, 
the sun-downs of London—a 
break of light upon Westminster 
Towers ; that grand grouping of ~ 
Abbey and Parliament ; how the 
Towers pierce the murk, or are 
robed in it, all silver sheen and 
grey—the very ghosts of Empire. 
A great slash of sun falls upon 
them and they are pearl ; the air 
clears and they are cold grey 
stone ; the air sharpens and they 
are black ; the night falls and they 
are dim. The average man goes 
by, hearing only Big Ben strike, 


regulating his watch. Even 
the great bulking Mansions 
and Gates and Courts—fungi 
amid modern mushroom build- 
ing—of the West, grow a 
little subdued under the greys, 
the amethysts, the purples. 


Watch, too, the marvellous effect 
of the jumping street lamps as 
they jet out; string-courses of 
yellow. Mr. Marshall succeeds 
mostly in his skies and in his 
tunnels of cool shadows; he does 
not penetrate the mystery, the 
marvellous throb of London like the 
tramp of mighty feet in a nether World. 


And his traffic—how slow it is; more of 


THE SOUTH PORCH, CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


BY W. WONNACOTT. 


speak, on the steps; the horses have lost 
their earnestness—and how earnest the 
London horses are—look at them, ears 


thrown back await for the bell tinkle, nostrils 
dilate, all cognisant and conscious of the 
commerce and the crash of a great city. 
Now and then one comes upon a 
little gem in this collection, alight 
with glow. There is a view ot 
Chelsea, for instance, with the 
Hospital Tower of madder brown, 
and its Clock, brightly telling - the 
time 0’ Evening Bell. And the 
streets, a little too swept; the 
urchins a little too clean, but 
these are details one must wash 
in water colours and get rid 
of afew’ street ‘stains. Yet 
as the major key to the minor 
key is the London we know, to 
that miniature, a little tea- cuppy, 
London at the Fine Art Society’s 
Gallery, a London majestic with 
the robes, the flying imperial 
purples of Athena, even if Athena 
herself breathes not in our sul- 
phuretted air, a London magnetic 
with mystery and_ the misery 
of millions of human faces ; 
the London of ever trotting 
horses reminding one of that 
famous alliterative effect in 
Virgil; a London etcher and 
water-colourist, and worker in 
mezzotint, a London clouded and 
sullen like Sodom, or opulent and 
smiling with the matron graces of 
the mellower year. And what 
grey graces hath she not, even 
amid her grimness; a touch of 
the spirituelle, too, as in the 
wondrous Spire of Bow Church 
(vide Mr. Marshall’s_ sketch), 
flushed in rosy light, aloft, while 
the grim, money-getting millions 
go by below; or the dalliance 
of a bright autumn day, when 
all the trees are millionaires, 
and the sun-shafts play upon the 
Spires of Kensington with a grand 
and effulgent sense of parkland 
and lost distances in the very 
midst and myriadness of Town. 
Mr. Marshall's pretty things are 
Preludes and Nocturnes and Inter- 
mezzos, rather than Symphonies. 
London is a fugue, an organ, an 
orchestra, and, too, we might add 
Wordsworth’s “trailing clouds of 
glory. The. glories of dusks and 
dimnesses, like unto the swart of 
the East ;.a glory that glints 
the roof and makes even the harness shine ; 
the fountains’ in’ Trafalgar Square a golden 
chrysoprase. 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE R.I.B.A. 
AT THE TRADES’ TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS. 


Y the invitation of the Masterand Wardens 
B of the Carpenters’ Company, a number 
of guests had the opportunity on Thurs- 
day evening of inspecting the Trades Technical 
Schools carried on by them and other City 
Guilds connected with the building trade at 155, 
Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Street. Pro- 
fessor Banister Fletcher, Chairman of the Com- 
mittees, in welcoming Mr. F. C. Penrose, the 
President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, said his presence showed the deep 
interest he took in the question of the education 
of the craftsman, rendered so difficult now that 
the apprenticeship system had been so much 
abandoned... Having read extracts from the 
reports made by the instructors, he pointed out 
that with a view of inducing craftsmen to pur- 
sue a more advanced education, it had been 
determined to give scholarships in some of the 
classes. The associated City Companies, believ- 
ing that Technical Schools were the best means 
by which the craftsman could now learn his 
trade, had striven to make the Schools 
thoroughly efficient. They believed that the 
handicraft education of the workman was the 
only way to recover lost ground, and would, if 
earnestly pursued, enable Great Britain to con- 
tinue to be the first commercial country in the 
World.—Mr. Penrose, in reply, expressed his 
great pleasureat hearing the admirable reports, 
and said that some years ago all connected with 
the building trade had been in despair at the 
apprenticeship system having fallen into abey- 
ance, but these Technical Schools would meet 
the want and create a constant supply of skilled 
craftsmen. The visitors had the opportunity 
of seeing the classes for joiners, carpenters, 
masons, bricklayers, painters, plasterers, plum- 
bers, wheelwrights, and wood carvers in full] 
swing. The prize winners in the Masonry 
Class were F. Trowles, for a very fine model of 
vaulting of the Cloister of Gloucester Cathe- 
dral, first prize. The second award falls to 
Messrs. W. Birkby and H. Heigh, who have 
built up astaircase, elliptical on plan with wind. 
ing stair and raking arch. Certificates fall to 
E. J. Langman, Stanley Gislingman and Arthur 
Green. The instructor here is Mr. Hervey 
Flint, Manager for Messrs. Farmer and Brindley, 
who has every reason to be proud of his pupils. 
With regard to the Plasterers, good practical 
work is shown in the form of balusters, medal- 
lion blocks, trusses, and moulding plaster and 
fibrous plaster. Thomas Patrick takes first 
prize and Henry Ludlow second. Mr. E. W. 
Baldwin is the instructor. The Carpenters’ 
Classes were well represented under Mr. C. T. 
Aston, and also the wood carving section under 
Mr. Samuel Moutrie. 


‘A PROPOSAL for a Technical School for women 
in Dundee has been mooted. 

A PROPOSAL has been made to increase the 
graving dock accommodation at Greenock at a 
cost of £140,000. 

WE understand that the West Front of the 
Lady Chapel of Ely Cathedral has shown 
sudden signs of decay, necessitating expensive 
and urgent repairs. 

Tue Foundation Stone has been laid of a new 
Baptist Chapel at Padiham, which is to accom- 
modate 750 persons and cost £1,800. The 
School premises are to be enlarged by the 
addition of eight new Class Rooms. 

A SCHEME for remodelling the Bath Work- 
house Infirmary, at an estimated cost of about 
£2,000, has been adopted. The extension will 
allow of eighty-five additional beds being 
placed in the Infirmary, 

MeEmorIAL Stones were recently laid of an 
extension of the Congregational Chapel and 
School premises in George Street, Heckmond- 
wike, which will include a new Lecture Hall 
and several Class Rooms. The cost of the 
proposed enlargement will be £1,200. 

BrFroreE the Memorial to Mrs. Robert 
Browning, which is being erected at Ledbury, 
her ancestral home, can be brought to com- 
pletion, a further sum of £750 will be required. 
The money has been laid out on a stone 
building, suitable for a Free Library, and with 
a fine Clock Tower annexed. The total cost 
will be £2,300. 


HOW CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 
GREW. 


By C. H. FREEMAN. 


LL traces of pre-Norman work in Canter- 
bury Cathedral have entirely disappeared, 
and we have nothing to guide us as to 

its Architecture but the account of the chroni- 
cler, Eadmer, who tells us that it resembled in 
its arrangements the old Basilica of St. Peter’s 
at Rome, destroyed in the sixteenth century. 
The Altar was situated at the west end, with 
the episcopal throne behind it. There was 
also a Crypt in imitation of the Catacombs. 

In 1070, the See being vacant, William the 
Conqueror appointed Lanfranc, Abbot of Caen, 
to the primacy, and on his arrival at Canter- 
bury he found the Church he had undertaken 
to rule reduced by fire and ruin. He at once 


commenced its restoration, and completed first | 
He then | 


the houses required for the monks. 
set to work to destroy all that remained of the 
old Monastic Buildings and Cathedral, and 
rebuilt the whole. Gervase, in his tract, 
describes minutely the whole building with the 
exception of the Choir, which he never saw, 
and confesses that he was also unable to meet 
with a description of it. We may assume, how- 
ever, that this Choir was only a very small affair. 
Professor Willis, in his ‘‘ Architectural History 
of Canterbury Cathedral,’ conjectures that it 
had an apsidal termination about 30 or 40 feet 
east of the Central Tower. It hadtwo Western 
Towers, the northern one of which remained 
until 1832. 


ae paper read before the A,A. Camera Club on Wednesday 
last. 


Ernulf, a Frenchman and originally a monk 
of Beauvais, who had come to this country 
with Lanfranc, was, in all likelihood, the Archi- 
tect of the present Crypt, and also the Choir 
which is generally called the glorious Choir of 
Conrad. Conrad, however, merely completed 
the work that Ernulf had begun. Lanfranc‘s 
Choir was pulled down and the new one made 
nine feet wider. The length of the new Choir 
was about equal to that of the Nave. We are 
thus able to determine the length of Lanfranc’s 
Nave. Ernulf’s work consisted of a Crypt and 


two Towers, each having apsidal Chapels, and 


a Chapel at the eastern termination of the 
Choir, dedicated to the Holy Trinity. Accord- 
ing to an old drawing, these two Towers were 
about the same height as the central one. The 
Chapel under St. Anselm’s Tower is full of 
interest. 
decorated prove that the Chapel was dedicated 
to St. Gabriel. Mr. James Neale read a descrip- 
tion of the paintings before the Kent Archzeo- 
logical Society, who engaged his services to 
restore the frescoes and copy them full size: 
Anselm died in 1109, and was buried in the 
Trinity Chapel, next Lanfranc, but was after- 
wards removed to the Tower called after him, 
but which was originally dedicated to SS. Peter 
and Paul. We now come to the man who 
stands out clearly in the history of Canterbury, 
and in whom, perhaps, for the majority of 
Englishmen, the historical interest of the 
Cathedral centres—Thomas a Becket. He had 
been made Archdeacon of Canterbury when in 
deacon’s orders, and was afterwards raised to 
the dignity of Chancellor. 

We have seen that a portion of the Crypt was 
the work of Ernulf and this remained after the 


THRONE AND D’ESTRIA’S SCREEN, CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL : FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
BY W. WONNACOTT, 


The mural paintings with which it is 
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fire of 1174. On this Crypt, William of Sens, 
the Architect retained out of the many who, we 
read, were consulted as to the restoration, com- 
menced to build the present Choir. This is, 
perhaps, the most interesting portion of the 
whole building. It has long been considered 
the finest example of the Transitional period be- 
tween the Normanand First Pointed we possess. 
William of Sens worked in as much of the 
Norman as possible, accounting for the mixture 
of the two styles. The work proceeded slowly 
at first but after a time went on more rapidly, 
and by 1178 the roth column on either side had 
been reached, just opposite the two apsidal 
Chapels of St. Anselm and St. Andrew. In 
order to preserve these, the Choir had to be 
narrowed and this, to this day, presents a 
curious appearance. In 1179 an unfortunate 
accident happened. William of Sens, while on 
a scaffold erected for the purpose of turning the 
great vault, fell from a height of 50 ft. He gave 
the work into the charge of a monk, who was 
overseer of the masons. The crossing was 
completed during this year, at the end of which 
the master, perceiving that he derived no 
benefit, returned to his home in France. His 
successor, William the Englishman, finished 
the Cross on either side and laid the foundations 
of the new Trinity Chapel. These foundations 
extended into the Monks’ Burying Ground, and 
the remains dug up were deposited in a large 
trench between the Chapel and the south side 
of the Infirmary. In 1180 the Choir was so 
far completed as to admit of the Easter Mass 
being celebrated therein. During the sixth 
year, the Chapel of Holy Trinity, a small 
square building, about 35 ft. by 4o ft., which 
occupied the eastern extremity of Conrad’s 
Choir, between the Chapels of St. Andrew and 
St. Anselm, was levelled to the ground. In this 
Chapel reposed the body of Becket, and out of 
reverence to the martyr this portion of the 
building had hitherto remained untouched. A 
wooden enclosure was placed round and above 
his tomb, outside which a foundation was laid 
of stone and cement, upon which eight pillars 
of the new Crypt with their capitals were 
completed, and the entrance from the old to the 
new Crypt made. In the following year—1181 
(the seventh after the fire)—the Crypt was 
finished, and above the Crypt the exterior walls 
of the Aisles up to the capitals. The works 
were then stopped for a year owing to lack of 
funds, but in 1184 the whole was completed, 
exactly ten years after the destruction of the 
old building. The next work of importance in 
the Cathedral was the Screen, which was among 
the works of Prior de Estria, or Eastry, 
in Kent. We read that he decorated 
the Choir of the Church with most beautiful 
stonework delicately carved. This is entered 
in his register ‘‘ Anno 1304 and 5. Reparation 
of the whole show with three new doors, a new 
Screen and Roodloft, and the reparation to the 
Chapter House with 2 new gables, £839 7s. 8d.”’ 
The greater part of the Screen still remains. 
The three doors are the central or western 
one, and the north and south doors The 
western Screen is of later date, and the junction 
is visible between Estria’s work and that of the 
later period. The Shrine of St. Thomas was 
placed in the centre of the Chapel within the 

- enclosure, and had in front of it a curious 
mosaic pavement which still remains. The 
Shrine was demolished in 1538, but Stow, the 
historian, has preserved a description of it. It 
was covered with gold, precious stones and 
pearls. After the demolition, the spoils were 
devoted to the King’s use, and the bones of the 
Archbishop ordered then and there to be burned 
to ashes. In the Crypt, the South Transept 
was fitted as a Chantry by the Black Prince in 
1363, and endowed for the maintenance of two 
priests. The original Norman vault of this 
Transept has been replaced by a Lierne vault 
and the walls clothed with masonry so as to 
ge the whole intothe Fourteenth Century 
style. 

In St. Anselm's Chapel the original window 
has been taken out of the south wall and re- 
placed by a very large Decorated window of 
five lights. This was done in 1336, at a cost of 
£42 17s. 2d. The Nave and Transepts of 
Lanfranc’s Cathedral appear to have been left 
untouched until 1378, when Archbishop Sudley 
issued a mandate enjoining all the clergy in his 
diocese to solicit subscriptions for rebuilding 

_ the Nave, and granting 40 days’ indulgence to 


AS! 


CHAPEL OF THE HOLY TRINITY, CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL : FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 
W. WONNACOTT. 


all contributors. It was left to Prior Chillenden 
to rebuild and complete the work, together with 
the Lady Chapel, Cloister, Chapter House and 
other buildings. The Nave, Transepts, and 
Central Tower evidently belong to the same 
period. The original Nave and Transepts of 
Lanfranc were considerably lower than the Choir 
and Trinity Chapel. Nothing but the plinth of 
the Side Aisle walls of the original work axe left 
in the Nave, but on the eastern side of the 
Transept more Norman work was retained, 
and the Tower piers cased. The Nave at 
Winchester Cathedral was being transformed 
under William of Wykeham coevally with the 
work at Canterbury, and a certain similarity 
exists between these two Naves, the Aisle at 
Canterbury being less massive than that at 
Winchester. 

The Lady Chapel, now called the Dean’s 
Chapel, which is situated at the back of the 
place of martyrdom, was built by Prior 
Goldston, 1449-68, and he was himself buried in 
it. It was he who finished the North-West 
Tower. We have hitherto only noticed the 
great Central Tower as far as the interior of 
the building is concerned. This was completed 
by a second Goldston, of whom the obituary 
states that ‘‘he, by the influence and help of 
those honorable men, Cardinal John Morton 
and Prior William Gellyng, erected and com- 
pleted that lofty Tower, commonly called the 
‘Angyll Stepyll,’ in the midst of the Church.” 
He also, we are told, annexed to the 
columns which support the Tower ‘‘two arches 
and vaults of stonework, curiously carved, and 
four smaller ones, to assist in sustaining the 
said Tower.’’ This was done between the 
years 1495 and 1517. The beautiful South 


Porch is one of the best examples of a Fifteenth 
Century Porch to be met with. It is very rich 
in design, and adorned with elaborate canopies 
and niches containing Statuesof Saints, Arch- 
bishops, Kings, and Queens. When the repair 
of some portions of the Cathedral was under- 
taken, about thirty years ago, great care was 
taken not to remove any of the old work that 
could beretained. The North-West Tower isa 
copy of the South-West one, and was completed 
in 1842, the old Norman Tower (the only part 
of Lanfranc’s work left) being found in a totter- 
ing condition, was taken down in 1832. 

The Cloisters are mainly Late Perpendicular, 
with here and there a trace of the original 
Norman work. A very fine view of the Central 
Tower and Chapter House is obtained from the 
north side. The windows were originally 
glazed and the walls painted. On the east side of 
the Cloisters is the Chapter House. Prior 
Chillenden (who built the present Nave), we 
are told, completed the new Chapter House 
and Cloisters and removed the old Norman roof 
and replaced it with the existing one. 

Of the monastic buildings which surrounded 
the Cathedral little remain. The Norman 
Cloisters and Staircase and the Baptistery are, 
however, interesting. The Staircase is the 
only example of the kind known, and shows 
some very fine enriched Norman work. The 
Baptistery, a small polygonal building on the 
north side of the Cathedral, was originally a 
part of the buildings used in the supply of 
water to the Monastery. The lavatories were 
close by. During the fifteenth century, the 
Norman windows which surmounted the exist- 
ing Norman work were filled up and new 
windows inserted. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TaLBotT Housrk, ARUNDEL STREET, 
November 19th, 1895. 

“7 know what it is to live in a cottage witha 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as tt should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—JoHN RUSKIN. 


MANCHESTER was one of the first cities in 
the kingdom to recognise the advantages of a 
Public Gallery of Art in the development of a 
municipal and commercial life. Long before 
any other Corporation, Manchester established 
a noble building that has now become the home 
of some of our highest national Art. It is now 
more than seventy years ago that the merchants 
of Manchester decided to raise the necessary 
funds for the erection of an Art Gallery, wherein 
could be accumulated some examples of the 
works of modern British painters, as well as a 
satisfactory exhibition of works of Art calcu- 
lated to develop and stimulate principles of 
good taste among the people. The result of 
their labours was the formation of a society, 
under the name of ‘‘The Royal Manchester 
Institution,’’ which erected a large building in 
Mosley Street, in 1825, from designs by Sir 
Charles Barry, and on a site in the very centre 
of the citv, where it would be most easy of 
access. Throughout the seventy years that have 
since elapsed the success of the Art Gallery has 
been steady and continuous. Now the collec- 
tion of paintings numbers more than 170, besides 
numerous pieces of sculpture, engravings, and 
other forms of Art production, and the attend- 
ance of the general public is larger every year. 


THE suggestion to erect a Tablet in West- 
minster Abbey to the late Prof. Huxley, is 
bound to provoke controversy. It is probable, 
under all the circumstances, that that idea will 
be abandoned, the prejudice of the unscientific 
being still too strong to permit any memorial of 
Huxley to be erected within the walls of the 
Abbey. Among the other proposals, that of 
Sir William Flower to place a Statue in the 
National Museum of Natural History com- 
mends itself to*many of those interested, while 
a memorial in that form might very well be 
combined with or supplemented by a complete 
memorial edition of all Huxley’s distinctly 
scientitic works. A portrait medal to be given 
at intervals by the Royal Society, a medal for 
the College of Science to be awarded by the 
Council of the College in memory of the late 
Professor’s connection with it during more than 
forty years, and a travelling biological student- 
ship to be awarded by the Council of the Royal 
Society, are the other propositions which are 
under consideration. Some of the most distin- 
guished exponents of Science throughout the 
World are now interesting themselves in the 
Huxley Memorial. 


Mr. GEORGE ALLEN, Sunnyside, Orpington - 
has published ‘‘ Studies in both Arts,” being ten 
subjects drawn and described by John Ruskin. 
It is the first attempt to reproduce in fac-simile 
on a large scale specimens of Mr. Ruskin’s 
work. The beautiful drawings in his earlier 
works, line engravings, mezzotints, and litho- 
graphs, though fine examples of the celebrated 
engravers who produced them, were not in 
many cases other than translations of Mr. 
Ruskin’s originals, faithful up to the point to 
which these styles of engraving can be faithful, 
but hardly rendering the characteristic hand- 
ling and idiosyncrasies of the draughtsmanship. 
Modern processes of photogravure give the 
chance of an almost perfect rendering. In the 


case of Mr. Ruskin’s work, however, the experi- 
ment of fac-simile reproduction has only been 
tried on a small scale, and though the results 
are of great beauty, being smaller than the 
originals, they are less instructive as examples 
of the technique. The present publication, 
which has been produced under Mr. Ruskin’s 
personal direction, aims at an exact reproduc- 
tion of a series of examples of his work. The 
sketches, which have not hitherto been pub- 
lished, represent different periods and varying 
styles. They are each accompanied by a short 
piece of illustrative description taken from his 
published works. Of subject there is ample 
variety. Street scenes, general views, studies 
of Architectural detail, and mountain scenery, 
are all represented, while the method of hand- 
ling is equally various. The first, a sketch of 
Naples in 1841, is a pen and ink drawing on 
which a slight wash has been applied, and is 
full of delicately suggested detail. Vesuvius, 
1841, is in the same manner, as is also a study 
of the marbles of St. Mark’s. In a sketch of 
the Fondaco de’ Turchi, Venice, the same out- 
line is worked over with a wash of thin, 
brilliant, yet delicate colour, which has been 
beautifully reproduced by the process of photo- 
gravure. Two sketches in Verona are admir- 
able examples of sepia work, while in two views 
of Continental street scenery he returns to 
what appears to be his favourite method. 


WorKMEN recently employed by the Corpora- 
tion in making paths across Castle Hill, Lan- 
caster, in front of the celebrated John O’Gaunt’s 
Gateway of the Castle, uncovered an old well, 
which was found to be built round of stubble 
about 5 ft. across, and was 57 ft. deep, with 
about 9 ft. deep of water in the bottom. The 
old Fishstones well in the Market Square, re- 
opened during the excavations a few weeks ago, 
was of similar construction, and has been 
tested with a view to its being utilised in case 
of fire as an additional resource. It was found 
that there were about 15 ft. of water in the well, 
and that the flow of water was so profuse and 
continuous that it would be sufficient to throw 
a jet of water over the highest buildings in 
Market Street. 


A very fine collection of retrospective exhibits 
is being gathered together at the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition, Dublin, by Mr. Walter Arm- 
strong, Director of the National Gallery, Sir 
Edward Sullivan, Mr. Arthur Vicars (Ulster), 
and Mr. Edmond Johnson. This collection 
will include some fine old furniture from various 
old houses throughout the country. The 
difficulty about these great old houses is that 
most of them were furnished after the fine 
period for furniture had come to an end, so that 
their contents are of less value from an artistic 
point of view than might have been expected. 
Scattered here and there through Ireland, how- 
ever, are to be found countless beautiful ex- 
amples of furniture in the style of Chippendale, 
Sheraton, and Hepplewhite, and from these a 
small selection has been made for the purpose 
of the Exhibition. Amongst other things will 
be exhibited a curious antique coin cabinet 
which has been lent by Lord Iveagh. This, 
which is partly of Irish and partly of Italian 
workmanship, was originally made for Lord 
Charlemont. It consists of two upright cup- 
boards, with an opening for the fireplace and 
an overmantel. The panels are carved with 
representations of Apollo and other Grecian 
divinities. One difficulty that the Committee 
has met with has been that of determining what 
furniture throughout the country is really of 
Irish manufacture, and what of English and 
Scottish. An interesting exhibit has been lent 
by Sir William Stokes. This is a carved ma- 
hogany Chippendale bed of severe and simple 
style, which was made for Dr. B. Moss. 
Alderman Meade has lent a brass fireplace, a 
Sicilian marble mantelpiece, and some fine 
mahogany doors, and there will be a good 
collection of old fenders and _ fire-dogs, 
cabinets, gueridons, Chippendale glasses, 
and Irish epergnes. Waterford glass will be 
well represented, the specimens including tum- 
blers that were not intended to stand, but were 
held in the hand while the punch-bowel was 
passed round. The collection of Irish silver 
will also be very interesting, and will include 
quaint 16th century plate from some of the 
oldest Churches in Ireland. 


-In the course of a letter to the Times on 
Foreign-made Ironwork, Mr. Walter J. Ham- 
mond, C.E., writes as follows: ‘‘ At the present 
time we not only purchase girder and other iron 
abroad cheaper than we can produce it, but we 
are being undersold in all foreign markets. 
Most of the contracts now being executed by 
us are at such prices as leave no profit for 
the manufacturer, who is obliged to take them 
in order to keep his men together, in hopes of 
future better prices. When? During a trip, just 
finished, through the chief manufacturing 
centres of England and Scotland, I heard, 
among many instances of our inability to com- 
pete with the foreigner, the following: 1. In 
two ship building yards the turned steel shaft- 
ing for boats now being built is delivered to 
them from Germany at £3 a ton cheaper 
than they can be got in this country... 2. A 
number of locomotives now being made for an 
English railway are to have German tyres. In 
spite of this the English workmen are asking 
an advance in wages! The trade unions and 
the eight hours a day have so hampered our 
manufacturers that the foreigner has got a start 
to compete with us, and we shall not see a 
revival of prosperous trade until men are 
willing to work ten hours a day for a fair wage. 
Manufacturers, however long-suffering, cannot 
for long go on working and receiving no profit.” 


THE members of the Building Construction 
Classes of the Glasgow High School, have 
paid the first of their series of monthly 
visits under Mr. Dobson, the lecturer, to 
Somerville Free Church, Keppochhill. Mr. 
Sim, Clerk of Works, in the absence of Mr. 


Rowan, the Architect, conducted the party over ~ 


the building. The Church is being built in 
the Perpendicular 
century, the tracery of the windows being of a 
rich design. The woodwork throughout is 
exposed and stained. The Church, together 
with the Hall which is beneath, is designed 
to accommodate 1,500. Behind the building 
is a Church Officers’ House, with the necessary 
Committee Rooms. The total cost of the 
building was stated to be about £5,000. 


A QUAINT memorial has been erected in the 


grave-yard of the Church of St. John Baptist” 


at Crowthorne, to the memory of Mrs. 
Armstrong. The Pillar is a monolith of grey 
granite, quarried in amongst the wild Tors of 
Dartmoor’s dreary waste. It assumes the form 
of a ‘‘ four holed’ west country cross, none of 
it is polished, but the whole of the masoned 
faces are ‘‘ double-axed.’’ The inscription, in 
simple characters, is of metal inlaid into the 
granite. 


Tue death of Mr. John William Trounson, 
F-R.1.BA,, F.S.1., M-:S-A;,) is” muchietossye 
regretted. Mr. Trounson, who was the son of 
Mr. Trounson, builder, of Penzance, had an 
extensive practice as an Architect throughout 
West Cornwall, and had carried out some im- 
portant works, including the Mansion of 
Boskenna, at St. Buryan, now the residence of 
Captain Paynter; the additions to St. Peter’s, 
Newlyn; the Jubilee memorial extension of 


St. Paul’s, Penzance ; the new Wesleyan Chapel — 


at Penryn; Pike’s Hill Wesley School, Fal- 


mouth; the Bible Christian School, Heamoor; 


various Board Schools in Cornwall; Messrs. 


style of the fourteenth - 


Chudleigh’s premises at Johannesburg; and the © 


recently-opened extension of the Penzance 
Wesleyan Day Schools. At the time of his 
death Mr. Trounson was engaged in carrying 
out an extensive commission for Mr. Barney 
Barnato, the African millionaire. He became 


a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 


Architects in 1888, a Fellow of the Surveyors 
Institute in May, 1891,-and three years later 
was elected a Member of the Society of 
Architects. _ 


Victor Huao’s Statue for the Place Victor 
Hugo will not be ready before 1900. 
pedestal will be a rock roughly hewn out in the 


form of the Isle of Guernsey, the poet will stand — 


on the highest point facing south-west, and re- 
sembling vaguely the headland of Jerbourg. 


The letters that he wrote in exile to his © 


intimate friends are also to appear in 1900, 
along with a number of unpublished papers 
written in Guernsey. They will form two 


volumes and be called ‘‘ The Ocean and the ~ 


Depths. ’ ; 


The - 
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In the Studio of M. Verlet may be seen the 
Monument to Guy de Maupassant, which is to 
be inaugurated in the Park Monceau, at Paris. 
A correspondent describes it as ‘‘ the perfection 
of jin de sitcle realism and modernity.’’ The 
Monument consists of a tall pillar crowned 


tae 
va 
oN ae 


=THE NEWLY DISCOVERED CARMELITE CRYPT, WHITEFRIARS : 
SKETCHED BY HEDLEY FITTON. 


with Maupassant’s bust, while at the foot of 
the pillar reclines an elegant lady, upon a 
luxurious pile of cushions, reading one of 
Maupassant’s romances. The dame is dressed 
after the very latest model from Worth’s, with 
huge puff-sleeves, and every other detail as 
scrupulously wrought as if the artist had worked 
under the direction of a Court milliner. The 
-work may some day have its value as an illus- 
tration of ‘‘culture history,” but the female 
visitors to the Park Monceau, after a few years, 
will look upon the Monument with disgust, 
since the entranced lady who is studying the 
author will then appear to be a hideously old- 
fashioned dowdy. The Classically-clothed 
female figures which all sculptors have used in 
all civilised and cultured lands until these days 
of decadence may have become somewhat con- 
ventional, but they have the one immense 
advantage over M. Verlet’s Parisian grace, 
that they can never provoke criticism for being 
out of fashion. 


Tue Rembrandt which has been presented 
to the National Gallery of Scotland by Mr. 
M’Ewan, M.P., has been placed on an easel 
in the principal room of that institution. 
The popular opinion would seem to be that 
the money, which amounted to close on £6,000, 
might have been more judiciously laid out. 
The work is neither a fine nor representative 
example of the master, although it was no 
doubt pronounced to be genuine by several 
Academicians when it was sold at Christie’s. 


A Form of industry but little known in 
Ireland, and which yet has before it, if success- 
fully worked, brilliant possiblity of future 
success, is the ‘*‘ Mosaic Industry,’’ which was 
started a few months ago by Miss Gore Cuth- 
bert, at 105, Stephen’s Green. At present most 
of the Mosaic work which is so extensively used 
for floors, wall-linings, porches to shops in 
Dublin, is sent over from England, but there is 
no reason why Irish manufacture should not be 
employed. Miss Cuthbert, who employs eight 
or ten girls in fitting the tiny pieces of pottery 
of which the Mosaic work is constructed, has 
just completed an order for the Tullamore 
Distillery, and is at present engaged on a 
Church floor after a design from the Book of 
Kells. Miss Cuthbert is anxious that the Irish 
potteries should take up the work of producing 
the materials for the Mosaic work, which at 
present have to be imported from Wales. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the prohibition of the 
Koran with regard to the reproduction of the 
human figure, there exists at the Seraglio a 
complete set of portraits of the Sovereigns of 


* We are enabled to publish a sketch, through the courtesy 
of our London contemporary, the Dazly Chronicle, of the 
Carmelite Crypt, recently discovered in Whitefriars, and of 
which we gave a description in our last number. 


Turkey who succeeded Mahomet II. Most of 
them are apocryphal, but some are un- 
doubtedly genuine. The most interesting 


pictures in Constantinople, however, are a 
beautiful but little-known series of twenty-five 
views of the city and its environs, by Canaletti. 
They had been lost ever 
since they were painted, 
and were discovered by a 
mere chance some four 
= years ago, hidden away in 
<>.  aportfolio. Sultan Abdul 
Hamid was so delighted 
with them that he had 
them transferred from the 
Treasury to Yildiz Kiosk. 
They are executed in water- 
_colours, are of fair size, 
and painted with all that 
attention to minute detail 
ine which characterises Canal- 
te etti's best .work. One 
picture is especially beauti- 
ful. It represents a water 
4, {éte on the Bosphorus in 
“~‘, + theeighteenth century, and 
/ i exhibits a marvellous dis- 
ie eit 
é y 


~ 


ty 


‘ 


play of varied costumes 
and elaborately gilded and 
decorated caiques and 


issenote. of ecburkish. ws put 
Byzantine origin, is the 
undoubted original of the 
Venetian gondola, and, 
like many other things, the yashmak and 
soccole, or high clogs, used by the Venetian 
ladies, adopted from the Byzantines. 


It is not probable that the new Portrait 
Gallery will be open to the public till about 
Easter. Only the Music Gallery, on the top 
floor, may as yet be considered practically 
complete. This floor is 120 ft. long and 60 ft. 
wide, and is lighted from above. For the con- 
veyance of pictures up and down between this 
Gallery and the basement a lift is provided, 
running through the whole height of the build- 
ing, and there is also a lift by which it may be 
reached from the ground floor, for public use. 
Of course there is a handsome and spacious 
staircase also. This runs up between the main 
building on the north and the small East 
Gallery which forms the connecting link be- 
tween the new National Gallery and the old 
one. This East Gallery was the first to be 
finished, so far as the building was concerned, 
but will probably be about the last to be com- 
pleted as to its internal arrangement. It is 
the only part of this new public building 
that has been erected at the public expense. 
It has cost £16,000, and will be devoted chiefly 
to Sculpture. 


Mr. T. F. Dicxsrr, father of Mr. Frank 
Dicksee, R.A., and himself an artist of some 
repute, has died at his residence, at the age of 
75. Mr. Dicksee was an exhibitor at the 
Academy for many years, while his brother, 
Mr. John Dicksee, was also well known in the 
Profession, and there are other members of 
the family also exhibitors. 
structor of his more famous son in the first steps 
of his Art, and it was in his Studio that the 
young man ‘prepared himself for entering the 
Schools of the Royal Academy. 


A DISCOVERY of some importance, and of 
great interest to the Archzologist, has lately 
been made, under peculiar circumstances, at 
Castle Frome. Not far from the Church, ona 


| mound or hill, local tradition has placed the 


site of the ancient Castle from which the parish 
is said to have derived its name. No external 


| ruins, however, of a Castle are to be seen, nor 
| has any attempt, as far as we are aware, ever 


been made by excavating to confirm the truth 
or otherwise of the above tradition. Not many 
weeks ago, in an unusually heavy gale of wind, 
one of the very fine trees growing on the hill- 
side was completely torn up from its roots, and 
disclosed masonry that evidently formed part 
of a staircase belonging to the ancient Fortress. 
It is hoped that this discovery will lead to 
further investigation, as from the general 
appearance of the hill and its surroundings, it is 
possible that the remains of a building of con- 
siderable magnitude and importance may be 
disclosed. 


barges. Thecaique, which | 


He was the in- | 


IrvinE is shortly to have a Statue of Burns, 
which will be set up on a prominent site within 
the burgh. The commission for the Statue 
was entrusted to Mr. Pittendrigh Macgillivray, 
A.R.S.A., who has at his Studio, Ravelston 
Elms, Murrayfield, just finished the figure in 
clay. 


Paris has bought for its Historical Museum 
the interesting portrait of Voltaire at the age of 
17, which was at the Exhibition of 1889. 
Voltaire must at that age have been a charming 
being. His eyes were alive with perception and 
wit. His smile was only slighily ironical, and 
had the chin been less projecting, the face 
would have been a fineoval. TheCity of Paris 
has also bought a portrait of Mary Stuart by 
the elder Clouet. 


THE most recent additions to Mr. George 
Salting’s loans to the collection at South Ken- 
sington, are a very fine Cassone and an excep- 
tional piece of French Wood Carving. The 
loans to this Museum have not always been of 
a high order of excellence; it is, therefore, a 
public benefit that Mr. Salting is unable to find 
room in St. James’s Street for all the wealth of 
good things which he is constantly amassing. 
Some nine pictures of his have also been 
loaned to the National Gallery. 


At the approaching anniversary of the Royal 
Society, on the 30th inst., the Davy medal will 
be presented to Professor William Ramsay, 
F.R.S., for his share in the discovery of argon, 
and for his finding of helium. Dr. John 
Murray, of Challenger fame, willreceive a Royal 
medal, and so will Professor J. A. Ewing, for 
his investigations into magnetic induction in 
iron and other metals. The Copley medal has 
been awarded to Professor Karl Weierstrass for 
mathematical researches. 


ENTRANCE TO COUNTY OFFICES, WAKEFIELD : 
BY GIBSON AND RUSSELL. 


Tue Duke of Bedford has just presented to 
the village of Husborne Crawley, near Luton, 
a building forming Reading and Recreation 
Rooms, which has been erected at a cost of 
£2,000. 
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WHILE making borings at the Bank, in con- 
nection with the new Underground Railway, 
the contractors have come across a remnant of 
the City drainage of many years ago. Thirteen 
feet from the surface of the pavement, at the 
south-west corner of the Bank of England, a 
main drain, with brick vaulting, has been found. 
This drain runs parallel with the Bank through 
its whole length and immediately contiguous 
to the walls. Some surprise has been expressed 
by the Bank officials that no one in their em- 
ployment should have had any knowledge of 
this large drain, which, in other years, might 
have enabled thieves to tunnel under the Bank, 
and which has been, up to the present time, a 
source of hidden danger to the foundations of 
the building. The drain will now be filled up 
ina manner calculated to avoid any future risks. 


Tue Monument to Garibaldi in Milan looks 
better than was expected. The bronze figure 
on horseback has a calm and resolute aspect. 
He is unsheathing his sword, and wears the 
traditional poncho and Hungarian cap. He is 
represented as he looked when in the prime of 
life, during the campaign of 1860. To right 
and left are two bronze groups: ‘‘ Revolution ”’ 
leaning on a lion, and ‘‘ Liberty ”’ sheathing her 
sword after having conquered the tiger, symbo- 
lising Tyranny, which lies at her feet. All 
round the grey granite base of the Monument 
are placed shields inscribed with the names of 
Garibaldi’s principal victories. Theinscription 
is simply ‘‘ To Giuseppe Garibaldi—Milan.” 


A CORRESPONDENT Says that during a recent 
visit to the Continent he had an opportunity, as 
an engineer, of examining the horseless carriages 
there invented, and condemns them all as quite 
below the British standard of construction. 
Both motor and gearing are in every case far 
from being perfect. There is difficulty and 
delay in starting, at times; there is a great deal 
of vibration when the carriage is stopped, 
because the method of stopping is to disconnect 
the driving gear while the impetus of the piston 
is yet unexpended ; the driving gear is beneath 
the seat which is continually shaken; and 
finally, it is necessary to stop the vehicle in 
order to change rate of speed. A Glasgow 
inventor, it seems, has partly got rid of these 
demerits, and the writer gives an entertaining 
account of a midnight ride in one of his new 
autocars. His carriage resembles ‘‘a four- 
wheeled dog-cart without the shafts,” that is, 
we suppose, it has the body of a dog-cart. We 
are told that it was pulled up in its own length 
when going at the fastest, twelve miles an hour, 
and turned round in little more than its length. 
It is to be freed of vibration, as far as may be, 
by a patented arrangement of springs, and by 
the use of rubber tyres; and as further im- 
proved, it will carry fuel for a journey of 200 
miles. 


In his opening sessional address, at the 
Surveyors’ Institute, the President, Mr. Daniel 
Watney, instituted an instructive comparison 
between the sales at Tokenhouse Yard of landed 
property outside of the metropolis during 1875 
and subsequent years, from which we gather 
that the price per acre, which had fallen forty 
per cent. by the end of 1885, had fallen, by 
1894, over ninety per cent. as compared with 
the figures for 1875. The actual amount 
realised during 1875 was £4,969,783 (about £52 
an acre); last year it fell to £283,201 (about £24 
Ios, an acre). Mr. Watney’s allusions to the 
all-important subject of forestry excited much 
interest. 


By the efforts of Mr. Alfred Jarvis, in the 
work of reproducing some of the more import- 
ant Art treasures of ancient Nineveh contained 
in the British Museum, several of these interest- 
ing relics are now made available for the 
instructive recreation of visitors to our local 
Art Galleries and Museums, as well as for the 
purpose of artistic ornaments. Among the 
more important of the series are statuettes of 
Sennacherib, in the robes of the dual office of 
king and high priest, and Assurbanipal whom 
Ctesias and Byron have made familiar to us as 
Sardanapalus; also copies of those strange 
monsters, the winged human-headed lion and 
bull, which were placed at the entrances of the 
royal Palaces ‘‘to protect the goings out and 
the comings in of the king;”’ and, especially 
deserving of commendation, a fine copy of the 


“Garden Scene’’—one of the best pieces of 
Assyrian Sculpture. To these Mr. Jarvis (of 
Willes Road, London) now proposes to adda 


 fac-simile of the chief panel of the famous 


Black Obelisk, which Shalmaneser II. set up 
near his Palace at Calah, to record his numerous 
victories and the tribute exacted from neigh- 
bouring countries. In this contemporary 
picture we see another historical event which 
happened some twenty-five centuries ago—the 
presentation of tribute by Jehu to Shalmaneser. 


Tue West End of London is very much 
behind the East and North in the matter of 
street lighting. Innumerable complaints have 
recently been received with regard to the dim 
lamps that do duty in Regent Street, Pall Mall, 
St. James's Street, and Piccadilly, and so the 
Vestry has instituted experiments with incan- 
descent gas lamps and the electric light to find 
out which is the more suitable. This very well 
illustrates the absurdity of small areas for the 
purpose of street lighting. St. Pancras would 
have told St. James's all about the business, 
for they made their experiments years ago and 
adopted the electric light. 


On the subject of ‘‘ Ventilation’’ Dr. Dunn 
recently gave a lectureat the Technical Schools, 
Plymouth. He stated to what extent the 
breathing of animals and the burning of fuel 
fouled the air, and showed how it was found 
that 3,000 cubic feet of air ought to be supplied 
hourly for each average person in a room, and 
about 15,000 cubic feet for each gas burner. 
How to remove the foul air and supply fresh 
was the problem of ventilation. Outside we 
could only give plenty of space between and 
around our buildings, and then leave natural 
agencies to do their work ; but, inside, we had 
to guide these natural agencies or provide arti- 
ficial ones, for we not only had to secure a 
sufficiency of fresh air, but to do this without 
opening our dwellings to such an extent as to 
expose them to the vicissitudes of climate. The 
process of diffusion, the lecturer said, was one 
which operated constantly and rapidly ; but it 
tended to mixture simply, not to removal, and 
hence was only usefully operative outside, 
where there was a practically limitless atmos- 
sphere through which to spread the vitiated 
air. Connection, or the currents set up by the 
difference in density between hot and cold air, 
was perhaps the most important process con- 
cerned with ventilation ; for it was the cause of 
winds, which operated powerfully to mix and 
purify the outside air, and it also caused the 
draught of chimneys, which was our most fre- 
quent motive power, at any rate for household 
ventilation. The pressure of the wind, and the 
vacuum caused when a blast of wind crosses 
the mouth of a tube or pipe, were also used to 
produce ventilation currents, the latter being 
the principle on which Boyle’s ventilators act. 
Where we wanted greater control over the 
process a fan was often used, drawing air from 
a central shaft which communicated with chan- 
nels from the ceilings of the various rooms, or 
a clomer, forcing air into the building through 
a similar set of branching channels. All these 
principles were very simple, but in applying 
them each building had to be considered on its 
own merits, and the sizes and positions of inlets 
and outlets carefully thought out; otherwise 
there was danger that in introducing the requi- 
site amount of fresh air cold draughts might be 
created, and that the fresh air, instead of 
driving out the foul air in front of it, might 
pass it by and travel itself from inlet to outlet, 
or might simply mix with it, and spoil the effi- 
ciency of the ventilation. 


THE Jasper Vase made by order of the late 
Czar as a present for the City of Paris, is to be 
placed, when it arrives there from Havre, in 
the Gallery of the Caryatides at the Hotel de 
Ville. It was made from an immense block of 
jasper, and it is inseven pieces. When erected 
it will be over 8 ft. high. The words ‘‘ Cron- 
stadt,’’ ‘‘ Toulon,” ‘‘ Paris,’ figure on the stem. 
The handles look exactly like figure-heads. 
One represents a female head wearing a Russian 
national head-dress and representing St. Peter- 
burg, the other that of the French Republic, 
with a Phrygian cap. On one side of the vase 
or cup are the Russian arms, and on the other 
those of the City of Paris. 


Mr. Ropert K. Dent, librarian of the Aston 
Free Library, and author of ‘‘ The Making of 
Birmingham,’’ delivered a lecture last week, 
entitled ‘‘Some Aspects of Life in the Middle 
Ages in Birmingham and Elsewhere,” which 
was illustrated by lime-light views, some of 
which were exceedingly fine. Mr. Dent, who 
dealt chiefly with the thirteenth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, began with a description of 
Birmingham in 1500, referring to the old Church, 
the Priory, the Guilds and ancient Market 
Place. From this he passed on to Birmingham 
in 1656, and showed views of the Crosses which 
had been erected in different parts of the town. 
Dealing with crime and criminals, the lecturer 
remarked that perhaps the most notable thing 
which came under this head related to the 
claiming of sanctuary. Twice in one year 
sanctuary was claimed in St. Martin’s Church 
by felons. The scene at St. Martin’s when 
sanctuary was claimed there was somewhat as 
follows :—The criminal having arrived at the 
Church, the bell was rung to intimate to all and 


' sundry that sanctuary had been demanded, and 


the coroner was sent for. Standing within the 
open door of the Church leading into Spiceal 
Street was the offender, near him the coroner, 
and in front a crowd of townspeople. In a 
voice more or less firm, the man who formed 
the centre of attraction cried, ‘‘ Hear you, sir 
coroner, that I, William de Torpeley, am a 
robber and felon of our Lord the King of Eng- 
land, and because I have done many such evils 
or robberies in this land I do abjure the land 
of our Lord Edward, King of England, and I 
shall haste me towards the port of such a place 
which thou hast given me, and I shall not ge 
out of the highway, and if I do I will that I be 
taken as a robber, and I will diligently seek for 
passage, and will tarry at such place but one 
flood and ebb if I can obtain passage, and unless 
I can do so I will go every day into the sea up 
to my knees until such time as I can leave the 
country.” 


A vERY picturesque building, designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren, but little known to the 
ordinary Londoner, is to be destroyed, if the 
Elder Brethren of Trinity House have their own 
way. The Trinity Almshouses in the Mile End 
Road date exactly two centuries back; they 
occupy two sides of a grass quadrangle, at the 
northern end of which isa Chapel. The gable- 
ends of the houses bear upon them models of 
old war ships, and the buildings contain beauti- 
ful carvings, statues, inscriptions, and fittings— 
the whole in excellent preservation. 


WaATER-COLOURISTS have for some time past 
been very much discontented with the condition 
of the paper provided for them, as it is usually 
the merest chance whether a sheet will turn 
out free from blemishes. Many artists would 
be willing to pay twenty times the present price 
if immunity in this respect could be guaranteed. 
It is now stated that Mr. North, A.R.A., has 
discovered a process whereby a paper of quite 
extraordinary excellence can be made, anda 
company has been readily formed to produce 
ike 


IT is an interesting fact that a precisely 
similar whipping-post to that which has just 
been discovered in the loft of Rochester Guild- 
hall was brought to light a few years ago in the © 
Tower of Old Hackney Church, except that in 
the latter case the find also included an ancient 
‘cooking stoole’’ in which scolding wives were 
immersed in the Hackney Brook. The 
whipping-post, which appears to have been 
made to the order of the Hackney Vestry in 
1630, consisted of a wooden stage mounted on 
four low wheels. The platform contained a 
rough plank seat in front of which wasa frame- 
work of wood with one cross-piece, supported 
by uprights. On each side of the inner up- 
rights were fixed a pair of handcuffs, whilst 
three additional pairs were placed along the 
upper border of the crosspiece. As to the 
Rochester whipping-post, it is difficult to 
imagine how so interesting a relic can have 
escaped the attention of so vigilant an 
archeologist as the late Mr. Charles Roach 
Smith, who resided at Strood, and whose 
valuable collection of antiquities, which form 
the subject matter of his ‘Illustrations of 
Roman London,” are now a conspicuous 
feature in the Guildhall Museum. 
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Tue house in which George III. was born 
(as stated in Mr. Dasent’s comprehensive 
history of St. James’s Square) is still standing 
at the back of Norfolk House in St. fames’s 
Square, parallel with the front Mansion. It is 
a dwarf Hanoverian building almost of the 
cottage type, and has been used for many years 
as a servants’ and stable house. What is now 
the stable yard was formerly a garden which 
faced the square. 


ALL who know Winchester and appreciate its 
peculiar charm will hear with regret that the 
Town Council of that city has resolved, by a 
small majority, to destroy one of its most 
characteristic and attractive features. A foot- 
path known as ‘‘the Weirs”’ runs from the 
gates of Wolnesey Palace, along the side of the 
Itchen, to the old Stone Bridge at the east end 
of the High Street, which separates the city 
proper from the ‘Liberty of the Soke.” For 
the greater part of its length this footpath is 
bounded on the one hand by the ruined walls of 


receive in return for an outlay of £2,000, and the 


| lover of the ‘‘ City of Memories”’ in exchange 


for the beauty destroyed? The saving to 
vehicular traffic of exactly three minutes and a 
half in getting from one part of the town to 
another! It is not too late for protest to do 
good. 


St. SAviour’s, Southwark, which has been 
undergoing restoration for somewhere about six 
years, is so nearly completed that in another 
three months it can be re-opened. It has proved 
a very costly piece of work, and to finjsh the 
interior it is reckoned that not less than about 
£8,000 will be required. When restored it will, 
perhaps, be pronounced one of the finest 
Medizval buildings inthe kingdom. There has 
necessarily been a good deal of re-building. 
The roof of the original Nave fell in 1838, and 
the whole of that part of the Church was pulled 
down. In the following year a new Nave was 


commenced. This has been swept away, and, 
with the exception of the South Transept, now 


THE Cotton States’ Exhibition at Atlanta, 
Georgia, occupies a picturesque site, and nearly 
a million dollars have been spent in beautifying 
the grounds alone. The principal buildings 
are the Manufactures and Liberal Arts, which 
is 356 ft. long by 206 ft. wide and go ft. high; 
the Machinery Hall, 500 ft. long by 118 ft. wide 
and 60 ft. high; the Minerals and Forestry 
Department, 350 ft. long by rro ft. wide and 
50 ft. high; The Agricultural Gallery, 304 feet 
long by 150 ft. wide and 110 ft. high; and the 
Electricity Section, which is 262 ft. long by 
85 ft. wide by tog ft. high. There are also 
buildings for transportation, negro industries, 
fire engines and Fine Arts. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes from Sydney that 
the jerry-builder seems to flourish in the Anti- 
podes, for the annual report of the Metropolitan 
Board of Water Supply and Sewerage refers to 
the ‘‘ appalling insanitary state’ of the plumb- 
ing in some of the houses and residential hotels. 
There has been a scare about the sewers. Mr. 
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the old episcopal Palace, and on the other by 
the river’s ‘silver dyke’; the crumbling walls 
are covered with great fig trees and trailing vines, 
and the narrow strip of nursery garden which 
separates them from the pathway is, in the 
summer time, full of holly-hocks, lilies, and 
carnations. Across the river are other gardens, 
stone walls tufted with red valerian, and roofed 
with yellow stone-crop, St. Peter’s dove-cot 
towered Church, and gabled houses whose lower 
storys are lapped by the clear water. A more 
ideal spot for a summer evening stroll surely 
does not exist in any Cathedral town in England ; 
the perfect quiet, the old-World atmosphere, the 
picturesque surroundings, go to make up a 
whole which has a special fascination for all 
who visit it. But the Winchester of to-day is 
not content to be behind the times, and ‘‘ the 
Weirs”’ is doomed to be ‘‘improved” away ; 
the footpath is to give place to a road, the strip 
of garden to aniron railing, the hawthorn hedge 
which leads up ‘to the river to a row of cottages. 
But what will the .over-burdened ratepayer 


in hand, the pile forms a harmonious and 
beautiful whole. Except the Abbey, there is 
nothing like it in London. 


In one of the Palaces at Delhi formerly stood 
the famous Peacock Throne, so-called from the 
figures of two peacocks which stood behind it 
with their tails expanded, and the whole so 
inlaid with sapphires, emeralds, rubies, and 
other precious stones of appropriate colour as 
to have the appearance of life. The throne 
itself was 6ft. long and 4ft. broad; it stood on 
six massive feet, and the whole was of solid gold 
inlaid with rubies, emeralds and diamonds. It 
was surrounded witha canopy of gold supported 
by twelve pillars, emblazoned with costly gems, 
and a fringe of. pearls adorned the borders of 
this canopy. Oneither side of the throne stood 
a chatta, or umbrella—one of the Oriental 
emblems of Royalty—made of crimson velvet, 
embroidered and fringed with pearls. The 
handles were 8ft. long, of solid gold, and studded 
with diamonds. The cost of this superb work 
of Art was estimated at £5,000,000. 


M‘Garvie Smith characterised them as ‘‘ huge 
culture chambers heavily charged with micro- 
organisms, putrefactive and pathogenic.’’ He 
added, ‘‘ the exhaust shafts serve no other pur- 
pose than to discharge germ-laden exhalations 
into the air in the streets.’ The subject has 
been investigated by Mr. J. Parry Laws, who 
reports that ‘‘ the micro-organisms in the sewer 
air are related to the micro-organisms in the 
air outside, and not te the micro-organisms of 
the sewage.’’ Thus do doctors differ. .The 
daily outflow of 1,900,000 gallons from a drain- 
age area of 1,079 acres is treated on 34 acres of 
sewage farm. 


YET another of our ‘stately homés”’ is in 
the market, This time it is Wycombe Abbey, 
the seat of Lord. Carrington in Buckingham- 


_shire, together with the Park of about 200 acres. 
-- The Mansion was purchased by the-first Lord 


Carrington towards the close of last century, 
and has since been partially rebuilt by the 
famous Architect Wyatt. 
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A SETTING OUT PROBLEM. 


EXTRAORDINARY INTEREST: ANNOUNCEMENT 
oF AWARDS POSTPONED. 


HE Adjudicators, including our Learned 
Correspondent, are (we are glad to say) 
in despair. They have been contend- 

ing, for the past ten days, with what may 
be described as the Perspiring Post ; on Satur- 
day night they had a marvellous sheet of 
statistics ready, and solemnly announced that 
‘the Competition was now closed.’ They 
shook hands with equal solemnity and sighed 
(underground) on their way, for had they 
not wrestled at Ephesus. The postman set 
down another bag on the doorstep of Talbot 
House yesterday (Monday) morning with a 
groan, and declined The Lift. The Adjudica- 
tors and our Learnead Correspondent were 
promptly telegraphed for, but a post-haste 
messenger has heard that they left for the 
Arabian Desert under cover of Sunday night. 

’ At the moment of going to press we are glad 
to hear that the police have a clue. Under 
these circumstances, the Editor (thinking it 
only fair that Monday’s competitors should 
have a chance with the rest) decided that the 
announcement of the pre-won awards should 
be held over for one week. He assures his 
readers that every steamer touching at foreign 
ports shall be strictly surveyed. 

The replies have come in literally in hundreds 
from all parts of the Kingdom. At half-past 
eight on Saturday night the poll stood—Ayes, 
33; Noes, 214. Only the most likely solutions 
have reached our Learned Correspondent ; 
several adjudicators having kindly undertaken 
the preliminary tests have mowed down the 
obviously unsuccessful. 

We shall announce the 33 winners in our next 
issue. There are Monday’s ‘‘solutions,’”’ which 
we shall forward to Arabia, if there be no 
Extradition Treaty with that country. 

Though a ‘‘ Wave of Enlightenment’ has 
attacked our shelves of bound volumes, we are 
honestly glad to know that Volume One of 
THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL is so coveted. 

THE Duke of Norfolk has had erected at 
Arundel a new Post Office at a cost of £7,000. 
The interior is entirely fitted with fine British 


oak from the ducal estate, the public portion of | 


the building being lined with glazed tiles. 

CoLoniaL hard wood is certainly coming 
into general favour for paving purposes. A 
Sydney firm has just received a large order for 
hard wood blocks from one of the continental 
capitals. 

St. Lukre’s CuurcH ScuHoors, Bilston, at 
present find accommodation for about three 
hundred children, and alterations are to be 
made which will cost about £1,300, and will 
provide seats for 100 more scholars. 

_ THE trustees ot the Carlyle House Memorial 
Fund are taking steps with a view of getting 
together a temporary Loan Exhibition of relics 
for the Carlyle Centenary on December 4th. 


MEN WHO BUILD. 


No. 31. 


MESSRS. GIBSON AND RUSSELL. 


granates of Eden” in the 
Architectural World, there are, 
now and again, very decent 
plums. Plums may-~be des- 
cribed as the Professional 
The crop sometimes is poor, and 


Paradise. 


there are wine-soursto be taken into account, | 


yet two young men, entirely unknown, and 


"agi there be no “golden pome- | 


come again in the full bounteousness of its 
welcome, but the compasses, if not the stars, 
in their courses, fought for Messrs. Gibson 
and Russell again in the recent West Ham 
Competition, where, confessedly, their design, 
taken as a whole, was without a rival. 

Mr. Gibson makes no bones about the 
matter, and presents no very obstinate kernel 
to crack, if you would learn the modest 
secret of their several competitive successes. 
They go in to win; they do not become 
dismayed by the Juggernaut of big names. 
Let David sling his stones at Goliath! Even 
young men, Mr. Gibson asserts, may hit the 
apple of your eye, and unknown men are 
capable, sometimes, of the fresher, the less 
jaded, the more strenuous work. Though 
Mr. Russell ingenuously assures you that 
that they would take a Cathedral if it came 
their way, you can see that the drift of both 
is towards work of municipal and semi-muni- 
cipal character. It is because they have put 
in all they know, they tell you, that, so far, 
what is designated Luck, has attended them. 
That they modestly disclaim any right to be 


DR SAUNDERS ©, 


A HOUSE 


with merely ability and ambition for capital, 
found something worth putting a tooth into, 
when they won in competition the award 
among the designs for the West Riding 
County Offices, Wakefield, the “shell” of 
which is costing £78,000. That hour of self 


| and mutual congratulation is past, never to 


A HOUSE AT ELSTREE: BY S. B. RUSSELL. 


AT SUDBURY: 


BY J. S. GIBSON. 


regarded as “Men who Build” may be set 
down as a slight attack of that mild malady 
from which the Profession generally suffers ; 
at any rate, Messrs. Gibson and Russell are 
going to build, they assure you, if the lay 
World will add power to their elbow. 
Beginning in the quiet, simple fashion of 
most Scotsmen, being born in Forfarshire, 
or rather, the more particular, in Arbroath— 
perhaps you can hear the East Scottish 
accent—James Gibson knew by instinct it was 
na guid out of London. His view to-day is 
that it is madness, or rather, it is catalepsy for 
an Architect of any force of will, and faith in 
his own ability, to remain in the lesser pro- 
vincial towns. What chance has he of fine 
and true building where a Church or a Chapel 
is the aim and aspiration of a lifetime, and 
the worthy Town Council goes a hundred or 
two hundred miles, or to London likely, for 
the Architect of its Technical Cchool, its 
Town Hall? And what cheap scaffolding 
and barn-door building one has to slog 
through for the better part of a natural life- 
time! If you would be let ‘ato another 
secret—Scots fashion—why you would just 
come with your heart in its right place, and 
a few bawbees banging—in your pocket—to 
London and knock! James Gibson came on 
the off chance, and knocked, and banged a 
few saxpences down and got into Wallace’s 


office in Bond Street, and a Londoner got | 


there, too, by name Russell, and these 
twain working for years together, laid 
the foundation of a very ‘aried experience, 
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MESSRS. GIBSON AND RUSSELL, ARCHITECTS. 


at Mr. Wallace’s expense. It is the right 
way to begin a partnership, they tell you ; 
you know each other’s work, you know the 
straining point also; you are friendly 
enough to be able to classify each other’s 
ideas, ranging upwards from the inane; 
you don’t mind telling each other so, at 
times, and the right idea comes to the other, 
but you win your competition in the end, and 
that is the chief thing after all.. Mr. Gibson 
argues in this fashion: Competitions! Yes! 
I believe in them. You improve yourselves 
by them. You keep going. over the same 
ground in many ways ; your detail becomes 
more thorough, more finished; you learn 
where economies can be effected, what can 
be eliminated; ia saving here that may 
go into a much needed ornamentation ; 
an over-elaboration there that only an in- 
dividualist would persist in, and thereby 
wreck his chances; and the cost? well, 
our little experience is trifling, but 
it is backed up by others greater than 
ourselves. We entirely disagree with the 
extraordinary statement of Mr. Penrose. 
Mr. Penrose surely cannot have estimated 
rightly the cost of a set. of competition 
drawings. Three or four hundred pounds ! 
More like thirty or forty! So far, and we 
prepare very thorough sets of working draw- 
ings, we find that a competition set costs us 
#40 0n the average, or bringing it up to 
cost inclusive of the time of my partner and 
myself, seventy pounds ; then again, compe- 
titions give young men a chance and a spur, 
sharpening their wits and their pencils. 

And of‘Style?”” Messrs. Gibson and Russell 
you find are Utility Men ; their Utilitarianism, 
one might call it the Opportunism of their 
Architecture, must not go too far, and, fortu- 
nately, their theories are tempered by taste. 
You argue it out in their rooms in Gray’s 
Inn—that mercy that Mecca, for Architects— 
while both are busy on the contract drawings 
for West Ham. “Style!” What can be done 
in the way of “Style” now-a-days, that is new 
or possible? argues the Scotsman. Nothing 
New—you hope—but something of the old 
purity of “Style”; Gothic by choice for 
Churches—plain, severe Gothic, at least, if 
you cannot afford a few carved cusps and 
capitals. But when do you get Churches to 


4 


build?. says London. And what about brick ? 
Brick, ecclesiastically, does throw stones, 
you admit, but still you go great guns against 
experimental styles, bastards, heaven-knows- 
whats, and Anathemaed Architecture. I tell 
you, says Scotland, that harmony and agree- 
ability of effect, something pleasing to the 


eye—“Pleasing to the eye,” you shout! 


| To the cultured, trained eye—I grant you 
| that the Architect should understand “Style,” 


should study it, should be in sympathy with 


| it, capable of selecting, defining ; a mixer, a 


magician, perhaps ; but I say boldly that one 
cannot adhere purely to the traditions of any 


| given “Style” in these days. Others may hold 


different views, and, pardon me, there is some 
cant also to the contrary, but you take any con- 


| temporary building of to-day—is it a “Style” 


or a Fashion? We Architects have to pick 
where wecan; gathering up what ideas we may, 
and inventing, if that were possible, one or 
two, but this isnot “Style” ; it is merely assi- 
milation. At least we are frank, we admire 
“Style”? (but who can define it ? the Econo- 
mist says Ruskin is perfect as an Art Critic; 


_ the Art Critic says only Ruskin’s Economy 


is sound) ; but we own that ours, at least, is 


_ Free Treatment, very Free Treatment, and 
| if we feel little glory, we, so far, feel no 


_ London, the Gothic, 


shame. The Classic is impossible, says 
admittedly, is not 
municipal ; you have the Renaissance and all 


its offspring for choice. 


And you look at the elevations of West 
Ham and trace what might be Jacobean were 
it not “freely treated,” and here and there, 
in the Gray’s Inn Room, you trace, at least, 
the influence of Collcutt (in whose office Mr. 
Gibson was for a while); in a little domestic 


_ dwelling, an echo, in windows, of Norman 


Shaw, and a touch of Waterhouse in a wash 
drawing over the mantel. And that Messrs. 


| Gibson and Russell may, by-and-bye, be a 
_ little more converted to the Sanctity of 


' hope and your prophecy. 


Style, even if they find it too sacred for 
their drawing-boards, even granting that 
Purity of Style would strike the million 
as Poverty of Style (unless you had a free- 
handed commission) is, in a sense, your 
The young men 
in the,profession are generally a’little restive 
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at the old, until suddenly they find—one 
curious day in middle-age—that only the old 
is restful. In ten years, in twenty years, 
Messrs. Gibson and Russell—whose thorough- 
ness and happy harmony—with the “h’s” 
—and good planning have laid the founda- 
tions of ahighly promising career—will have 
built a superstructure of “Style” not their 
own, but better, because all the Styles have 
been built, and are there before our eyes, 
granting light and leisure whereby to see. 
But Competitions, in the very nature of 
things, bearing in mind the site, the shillings 
and the municipal smile, must get over the 
other style somehow. Failing else, by all 
means let us ’ay ’appy ‘armony in the effort 
—but with the “h’s.” 


THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR ON 
ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 


‘* ABSENCE OF UTILITARIANISM IN YOUR 
CATHEDRALS.”’ 

HERE is something more important than 

a house, said the Hon. Thomas F. 
Bayard, American Ambassador to Great 
Britain, in opening the Dundee Fine Art Exhi- 
bition on Thursday (the Art aspect of which a 
correspondent dealt with last week)—and that is 
ahome. You may build houses and not have 
homes. Must not the very facility of manipu- 
lation, the mere mechanical facility that handles 
the chisel or the hammer, or the paint brush 
or the pen—must it not be increased in its 
powers; and is it not necessary, where Art and 
the pleasures of the mind and the pleasures of 
the imagination are, to grow, and to blend, and 
to bring their fragrance into our lives? Ido 
not think that dexterity in any manual occupa- 
tion can fail to be assisted by the education of a 
man’s imagination. Let me ask you to consider 
for a moment the effect of that noble branch of 
Art which is at once useful, and polite, and 
fine—Architecture. What would Architecture 
be without accuracy ? How could accuracy be 
obtained without manual dexterity, without 
physical education? There the composite 
nature of man shows itself, and the skill of the 
mechanic expands into the dream of the Archi- 
tect, and the dream of the Architect becomes 
the daily food and delight of men, teaching 
them respect for all the highest qualities of our 
nature. Nothing has affected me more since I 
came into these islands than the Abbeys and 
Cathedrals, either deserted or occupied, of 
Great Britain. And yet, if I were asked what 
was the lesson that they teach. I would 
answer—that there are times in life—there are 
parts of our nature—when utility is not to be 
the governing thought. I have felt that in the 
presence of those majestic buildings, consecrated 
by centuries of history and of dedication to the 
worship of God—I have felt that the whole 
absence of the taint of utility was one of the 
causes of their ennoblement. It is the absence 
of utilitarianism in the great marvels of Archi- 
tecture that gives them a great dignity, and yet 
without the mechanical Arts such thoughts 
could never be expressed. Art, of course, may 
be degraded. It may be abused for everything 
given to us in life; but the effect of Art is to 
exalt the emotions—it is to exalt and purify 
the character. Art is constructive; barbarism 
is destructive. Show mea nation that appre- 
ciates Art, a people in whose heart the sense 
of Art and respect for it has been educated 
and developed, and you will find that the 
latter description will dominate the former. 
So far from weakening a nation, it strengthens 
a nation, and it strengthens it in the most 
‘charming method of giving pleasure, and solely 
pleasure, in the course of its instruction. 
There is nothing in the lessons of Art that 
is painful; there is everything that is 
pleasurable, and it is one of those pleasures 
that never can decay, and the proofs of which 
can never die. For although you may bury 
the statue, although time may corrode the 
painting, the effect upon the human mind and 
upon the human heart is continued from genera- 
tion to generation. I have been a little struck 
by the effect upon the industries of a people of 
the practical effect of Art as exhibited by one 
man’s character. Last summer it was my good 
ortune to spend a few days at Copenhagen, a 
beautiful city, and quite the dominating spirit 


of Copenhagen—that which exhibited itself in 
Architecture, that which exhibited itself in 
galleries of Sculpture—was the genius of one 
man: Thorwaldsen. The body of Thorwaldsen 
has long since turned to dust, but the spirit of 
Thorwaldsen and the spirit of Art survives in 
his native city. It is there to bless and beautify 
the homes and the lives of the people, not 
simply of those who find their residence there, 
but of every one who may come in contact with 
the spirit of the place. It has supplied some of 
the most delightful branches of industry of the 
people of his country. As they worked, the 
beauty of their handiwork brought them excel- 
lent return. It has been a most fruitful indus- 
try in occupation of the people, and in affecting 
their national character and habits. Gross- 
ness, sensuality, self-indulgence are all rebuked 
by the true spirit of Art, and there is nothing 
in the spirit of Thorwaldsen that is not a bles- 
sing and an advantage to his people. So, in 
these islands, I believe it would be merely just 
to say that the genius and the individual skill 
of Josiah Wedgwood originated among British 
people a strong sense of the beautiful—the 
beautiful in Pottery, the Art that lay in those 
beautiful conceptions, to aid in which he called 
upon an ancient and long buried World to yield 
its best secrets for the embellishment and 
charm of his own time. All Art is kindred. 
The poem is a picture in words. The picture 
is a poem on canvas. The statue is veritably a 
sermon in the stone. And these are charms 
that cannot be locked up for the enjoyment of 
afew. They cannot be selfishly enjoyed. Art 
is catholic; Art is not narrow; Art is unselfish. 


A MODERN PROFESSION. 


SiR BENJAMIN BAKER’S ADDRESS AT THE 
INSTITUTE OF ClvIL ENGINEERS. 
HE first meeting of the Session 1895-6 was 
held on Tuesday, November 12th, when 
a portion of the new building, compris- 
ing the Theatre and approaches, was made 
available for the purposes of the evening. The 
chair was taken at 8 o’clock by Sir Benjamin 
Baker, the new President, who delivered his 
inaugural address. After some preliminary 
observations referring to the position of the 
Institution in the domain of Engineering, and 
the necessity of British Engineers acting 
together in a true spirit of comradeship 
throughout the World, the President pro- 
ceeded to discuss the question why Engi- 
neering, unlike other liberal Arts, was 
an essentially modern profession. Was it 
because the modern demand for rapid transit, 
often as purposeless as that of a record-breaking 
bicyclist, had not its equivalent in the past, or 
was it because our ancestors lacked the inventive 
power and mechanical ingenuity of the present 
age. The artificers who built the highly orna- 
mental barge in which Columbus blundered 
across the Atlantic could, with the same ma- 
terials and workmanship, have constructed a 
clipper ship capable of sailing 300 miles in a day, 
but no one asked for speed in those days. On 
the other hand, although the present was pre- 
eminently an age of invention, an impartial 
survey of actions and events recorded in history 
would satisfy most people that in all ages there 
were to be found men no less intellectual and 
enterprising than ourselves. The general 
answer to the question raised would probably 
be that as it was only in the present century 
that people had insisted upon rapid locomo- 
tion by land and water, so it was the necessity 
of meeting that demand which had created 
the Profession of Modern Engineering. When 
Watt directed his attention to the steam- 
engine, the country was weary of wars, and 
longed for the advancement of its material 
prosperity, and so a demand was created, and 
the country quickly became covered with canals, 
roads and factories. At that time England 
depended largely upon her American colonies 
(now the United States) for the supply of iron, 
and in 1751 an Act was passed admitting 
American bar iron duty free to London, but 
prohibiting its cartage therefrom to Birming- 
ham, as it was desired to make London, instead 
of Birmingham, the chief seat of the iron 
manufacture of the country. No one foresaw 
that Great.Britain was to become the leading 
iron-producing country of the World. On all 
subjects, indeed, the most eminent men con- 
stantly failed in their forecasts. Smeaton did 
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not believe in the steam-engine as proposed 
by Watt; Telford had grave doubts as to the 
practicability or usefulness of the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway; Sir Robert Peel, 
sixty years ago, blocked a proposal in Parlia- 
ment to make all the railways seeking access 
to’ London adopt a comprehensive plan for 
a central exchange station, so that through 
passengers and mails might be saved cabbing 
across London ; Lord Brougham tried, in 1857, 
to make 30 miles an hour the statutory limit of 
speed on railways; Lord Palmerston told the 
House of Commons that the Suez Canal was 
one of those bubble schemes often set on foot 
to rob the English capitalist, and even Kobert 
Stephenson, following him, declared it to be, 
commercially speaking, impracticable. All 
these. mistakes, however, became insignificant 
when contrasted with the gigantic blunder, 
acquiesced in.by the whole civilised World, of 
assuming, at the time of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, that the efforts of the Engineer would 
effect an immediate change in the long inherent 
savagery of mankind, thereby inaugurating a 
period of universal brotherhood and peace. Civil 
Engineers were often reproached for devoting 
their ingenuity to the devising of man-killing 
appliances, but with little reason, for no onecould 
fail to see that whatever might be the abstract 
principles of Christianity, in practical politics 
they were disregarded, it being always taken for 
granted that if a nation possessed that which 
another nation might covet, it must be prepared 
to defend its possession at the point of the 
sword. It had been frequently assumed that 
everyone acknowledged the benefits conferred 
upon humanity by Engineers in facilitating 
communication, cheapening production and 
raising the condition of the toiler ; but the late 
Prof. Froude had publicly stated that he failed 
to see much evidence of progress in the nature 
of men, and that ‘‘even in the outward essen- 
tials of food and clothing and housing it is not 
certain that the mass of mankind in the present 
generation are better oft than their forefathers.”’ 
The President was not prepared to accept this 
dictum, and maintained, on the contrary, that the 
mass of mankind were much better off than their 
forefathers in these respects. Further, that 
the independence of the labourer and mechanic 
had been greatly advanced in consequence 
of the vastly increased demand upon their 
services due to engineering work. In sup- 
port of this view, it was stated that 
as recently as four years after the opening 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
certain Dorsetshire labourers ventured to elect 
themselves into an elementary form of trade 
union, and were sentenced to seven years’ penal 
servitude for their pains. At the present time 
many municipal contracts provided for pay- 
ment of wages at trade union rates, whereas a 
couple of centuries ago, the magistrates fixed 
the rate at Quarter Sessions, according to the 
price of food and clothing, the average being 
about 1s. a day for carpenters and masons, and 
8d. for labourers. The hours of labour for all 
classes were from 5 a.m. till 8 p.m., with 23 
hours interval for meals and rest. The penalty 
for an employer who departed from these regu- 
lations was ten days’ imprisonment and (£5 
fine, and fora workman twenty-one days’ im- 
prisonment. No man in search of work could 
beg without a license, the statutory penalty for 
a first offence being whipping at a cart’s tail; 
while the second offence meant the loss of an 
ear and two days’ scourging, and the third hang- 
ing. On the whole, the study of the past was 
conclusive as to the material and moral pro- 
gress which had accompanied the development 
of engineering works. In conclusion, the Fre- 
sident sounded a note of warning against the 
growing disposition to overrate technical educa- 
tian. Education would do much, but it would 
not endow a man with common sense, nor 
would it make his opinion on a multitude of 
important subjects worth more than that of 
any naturally observant person. There were 
not wanting contractors and manufacturers who 
contended that some of the _ highly-trained 
young Engineers of the present day were not 
wholly free from a tendency to over much 
reliance on formulas, without due regard to the 
sufficiency of the data upon which such for- 
mulas were -based: Such faults were best 
remedied by joining in practical discusstons with 
other Engineers, such as it was a province of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers to encourage. 
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HisTorY OF THE PROFESSION IN NEWCASTLE. 


IN THE 


By Mr. J. Oswacp. 


N opening the Winter Session of the Northern 
Architectural Association in the Art Gallery, 
Newcastle, on Wednesday last, Mr. J. 

Oswald (the President), dealing with Local 
Architects a Century Ago and Since, said: As at 
present exercised, theirs must be deemed a 
modern profession. A hundred years ago, in 
Newcastle, it scarcely existed. A local histo- 
rian, writing in 1826, tells that, in 1782 ‘“‘an 
opulent Architect’ (mirabile dictu) became the 
owner of a house which had long been one of 
the sights of Newcastle. It stood on the site of 
Grey Street, in front of the block now occupied 
by Lambton’s Bank, but facing towards Pilgrim 
Street. This ‘‘opulent Architect ’’ was a certain 
George Anderson, and he rechristened the house 
“Anderson Place. His son was the donor of 
the great bell which hung, until four years ago, 
in St. Nicholas’ Steeple, and was called after 
him, ‘‘the Major.’’ But this ‘ opulent Archi- 
tect,’ we are told by another local historian, 
was a builder, and there is no doubt that the 
“« Architects ’’ of a hundred years ago, in pro- 
vincial towns, were not only the designers, but 
the actual constructors of their buildings. There 
was, in Newcastle, such an one named Newton, 
who built Charlotte Square, and lived there. He 
was the designer of the old Assembly Rooms 
(1774) and of St. Ann’s Church (1768). Hedied 
previous to the commencement of this century. 
There were also the Messrs. Stokoe, father and 
son, who designed and built Moot Hall (1810-12), 
as wellas Elswick Hall, Newcastle. And there 
was David Stephenson, who laid out Mosley 
Street and Dean Street, in Newcastle, and 
Church Street, in Gateshead; who designed 
the Theatre which stood where the lower end 
of Grey Street now unites with Mosley Street, 
and who also won in competition, and superin- 
tended the building of All Saints’ Church 


_ (1786-96), an admirable composition, the Steeple 


especially being well worthy of careful study, 
and rivalling, I think, many of those which 
Wren, Hawksmoor, and Gibbs erected in the 
Metropolis. He also designed the Column at 
Alnwick, in 1816, as a testimonial to the then 
Duke of Northumberland from his tenantry. 
Our Association may deem itself ultimately 
connected with Stephenson (who died in 18r9), 
because our first President, John Dobson, was 
his pupil, and in the address which Mr. Dobson 
delivered at the first formal meeting of this 
Association, on April 19th, 1859, he gave some 
interesting particulars of his master, with whom 
he completed his articles in 1809, and there- 
after established himselfas the first local exclu- 
sively professional Architect, all of his prede- 
cessors having, more or less, associated 
themselves with the actual business of a builder. 
At that time, Mr. Dobson, in Northumberland, 
and Mr. Bonomi, in Durham, were the only 
such Architects between York and Edinburgh, 
Mr. Bonomi also acting as County Surveyor 
for Durham. Of course, professional Archi- 
tects had received commissions in these north- 
ern parts before, but they came from London. 
For instance, Sir John Vanbrugh, who designed 
Seaton Delaval Hall, and Payne, who designed 
the Mansions at Gosforth, Belford, Axwell, and 
Bywell. And of local birth, though not prac- 
tice, may be mentioned Lancelot Brown, 
‘Capability Brown,’’ as he was called, who 
lived between 1716 and 1783, who, as a land- 
scape gardener and Architect, enjoyed a great 
London reputation for 30 years. Contemporary 
with Mr. Dobson were John and Benjamin 
Green, father and son, who, between them, de- 
signed the Grey Column, the present Theatre 
Royal, the Literary and Philosophical Institu- 
tion, and St. Mary’s Church, Rye Hill, in New- 
castle; the Monument to Lord Durham, on 
Pensher Hill ; the picturesque Station Buildings 
on the railway between Newcastle and Berwick; 
the Suspension Bridge at Scotswood ; and the 
timber Viaducts which have now been super- 
seded by iron Bridges across the Ouseburn and 
Willington Dene, on the railway between New- 
castle and Tynemouth. 

Speaking of the Work of Modern Architects, 
Mr. Oswald continued: The exigencies of 
modern commerce tended to give our street 


fronts the appearance of glass tanks in an un- 
successful aquarium. Only a few years ago, 
one of our members remarked to me that, in 
street buildings where there are shops, Archi- 
tecture began at the first floor; but, were he 
now to be reminded of that criticism, he would 
be inclined to say that Architecture had gone 
up another story. I actually saw, not long 
ago, in a North of England town, a place of 
business three stories, I think, in height, where 
the entire frontage, from pavement to eaves, 
consisted wholly of sheets of plate-glass in 
wooden frames. And so in towns whose bye- 
laws require even the out-offices in the back 
yards of houses to be constructed with walls of 
brick “not less than g in. thick,’’ we may find 
buildings in the principal streets whose front 
‘‘walls’”’ are simply of glass 4in. thick for 
99 per cent. of their superficies. Let but one 
of these catch fire, and woe betide the inmates, 
the passers by, or the firemen. Much of the 
work of the general practitioner of Archi- 
tecture, as now developed, is technically 


that of a surveyor; an honourable title, 
although somewhat out of fashion, ex- 
cept in legal phraseology. The learned 


President of the R.I.B.A. is surveyor to the 
fabric of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and proud of 
hisoffice. Suchwork may comprise valuations; 
negotiations as to ancient rights, party walls, 
and easements generally; arbitrations upon all 
questions connected with land or buildings ; the 
investigation of failures in construction ; settle- 
ments from subsidence of the strata beneath, 
or other causes; the laying out of building 
estates; sanitary science; and other matters 
too numerous to mention. On all of them it 
behoves us, as nineteenth century Architects 
and men of business, to keep ourselves up to 
date, to be masters of the jurisprudence of 
building, and to be well versed in the latest 
productions of the human mind and hand ap- 
plicable to buildings. The introduction of 
electricity, for instance, in so many forms in 
modern structures, calls for careful study. 

Reference was also made, in the address, to 
the Durham County Council plans, the Presi- 
dent’s view being that although the members of 
that body were within their rights their pro- 
ceedings in the matter were not justifiable on 
other grounds. 

Mr. H. Knowles moved a vote of thanks to 
the President, and Mr. A. 'B. Plummer, in 
seconding, referred to the action of the Durham 
County Council in the matter of selecting plans 
for the new County Buildings. He said the 
competition was open to Architects in all parts 
of the kingdom, and about 4o sent in plans for 
the proposed buildings. A professional assessor 
was appointed, and he selected two sets of 
plans for the first and second places. Both 
these plans were put aside by the County 
Council, and a third set, standing considerably 
down in the list, was selected. The Royal 
Institute of British Architects wrote to the 
County Council complaining of their action, 
which was unprecedented. The Northern Asso- 
ciation also complained, as did the assessor. 
The County Council claimed that the plans 
selected by them were of great merit. This 
they did not dispute, and they would have 
made no complaint if they had been selected in 
the first instance. If the County Council 
desired that a local man should have the work, 
they ought to have confined the competition to 
local men. They wished it to be understood 
that as a body they did not interfere in the 
matter from any personal jealousy, or to make 
a squabble. They interfered purely as a matter 
of principle. When they first took action they 
did not know who the successful competitors 
were. Had Architects living at a distance 
known that such a course of action was going 
to be taken, he felt sure that. they would not 
have wasted their time in preparing plans for 
the County Council. 


A ‘DANGEROUS structure’’ notice having 
been served by the London County Council on 
St. Anne’s Church, Soho, the restoration, 
which has so long remained in abeyance, has 
now become imperative. £3,180 is required to 
complete the work. 

St. STEPHEN’s Church Schools, Borough 
Street, Brighton, after alterations which have 
amounted practically to rebuilding, at a total 
cost of about £1,700, are now in working order. 


KEYSTONES. 


A PROJECT is on foot for erecting an Orange 
Hall at Larne. 

A Boys’ School to accommodate 260 is to be 
built on a site contiguous to St. Paul’s Church, 
Truro, at a cost of about £1,700. 

Mr. SILtvANus TREVAIL, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Truro, has been unanimously elected vice- 
president of the Society of Architects of the 
United Kingdom. 

PROFESSOR JOHANNES OVERBECK, the well- 
known Leipsic Archzologist, and nephew of 
the celebrated painter, died recently at Leipsic, 
at the age of 69. 

WE understand that the price paid for the 
site of Her Majesty’s Theatre, in the Hay- 
market, is about £150,000. When the property 
was put up to auction last year the best offer 
was £140,000. 

TueE bells in the Parish Church, Hessett, 
have been all entirely re-hung with new fittings 
on the most modern principles, a new bell 
having been added to complete the peal. The 
entire work has been carried out by Messrs. 
George Day and Son, church bell-hangers, of 
Eye. 

aes Veron chief rival, Bournemouth, is con- 
sidering a scheme for the construction of an 
Undercliff Driveand Promenade at an estimated 
cost of £35,000, towards which the London and 
South-Western Railway Company has taken 
powers to contribute £10,000, 

THE memorial of the late Professor R. S. 
Poole, which will take the form of a life-size 
bronze medallion in high relief, has been 
entrusted to Mr. George Frampton, A.R.A., 
and will, when finished, be placed in the British 
Museum, probably in the Medal Room. 

THE Church House Committee is making 
an appeal to all who have the interests 
of the Church at heart to assist in raising 
the sum of £15,000 during the present year, 
which will enable them to complete and 
furnish the portion of the Church House 
already contracted for, and now in course of 
erection. 

Mr. Henry J. JEFFERY, of Ashford, Kent, 
who is erecting a large Board School in that 
town for the Ashford School Board, on the 
Central Hall principle, has been appointed 
Architect to the Marden School Board, and has 
been requested to report on the National Schools 
of that parish as to the possibility of altering 
and enlarging them to meet the requirements 
of the Education Department. 

ONE of the most famous log chutes in the 
West, at La Grande, Oregon, is to be cut up 
for cordwood, all the timber immediately 
tributary to it having been cut away. The 
chute is one and a half miles long from top to 
bottom, and during its period of use more than 
8,400,000 feet of logs have coasted through it 
down the mountain side. 

Moscow’s Imperial Theatre, one of the 
largest in the World, came near collapsing 
recently. The land around it having been 
drained, the piles on which the Theatre is 
built were exposed to the air, and rotted away, 
but solid stone foundations are being placed 
under it, so that it may be ready for the 
coronation festivities next spring. 

Ir is proposed to build a new Infants’ School 
for St. Ives at the east end of the town.. Mr. 
Warren, clerk to the Board, states that the pro- 
posed building will cost about £1,200. The 
Schools in the Stennack were nearly full and 
the Board must before long enlarge the present 
Schools or else build in the eastern part of the 
town. 

THE Versailles Committee of the Paris Uni- 
versal Exhibition of 1900 will have, our Paris 
Correspondent says, an Exhibition there to show 
what that town was before the Revolution. 
This committee has also prepared a scheme to 
connect the Esplanade of the Invalides and 
Versailles by a direct line, by which it will be 
possible to go there in twenty minutes. 

In issuing his appeal on behalf of the Lich- 
field Extension Society, the Bishop states that 
during the sixty years of its existence the 
Society had raised £230,869 for Church work, 
and he could not now appeal for less a sum than 
£20,000 to carry on operations for the next five 
years. The urgent needs of the diocese were 14 
new Churches, 10 Churches to be enlarged, 110 
Mission Churches, and 45 Parsonage Houses. 
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Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—Mr. George Stalker, Jute Street, 
has just completed a large granite Monument, 
to the order of the family of Sir Regent Ogilvie, 
Dundee. Itconsists of a Runic Cross some og ft. in 
height, resting on a base which adds a further 
3 ft. tothe total height. The whole is of Rubislaw 
granite, but only the base has been polished. 
The base consists of three sections, each resting 
on and smaller than the other. The front and 
sides of the cross are filled with intricate sym- 
bolical lace-work designs and an elaborate 
monogram is sculptured a foot or so above the 
base. 

S1NcE the competitive design for the proposed 
new Free John Knox Church and Hall was 
accepted, not a little discussion has taken 
place as to the probable cost of the new 
buildings. The Architect, Mr. George W. 
Moir, Baillieswells, Cults, estimated, when the 
design was accepted, that the cost would be 
£4,500. At a meeting some time ago some 
difference of opinion was shown as to whether 
the buildings could really be put up for that 
amount, and, indeed, the doubt manifested 
itself to such a degree that a minority, purely 
on that point, and admitting the superiority of 
Mr. Moir’s design, voted for the design of 
another competitor. Mr. Moir stated at a 
recent meeting that not only was his design 
capable of being carried out at the estimate he 
gave, but he had tenders in hand for all the 
various works connected with the proposed 
new buildings, which came to the total amount 
of £4,566. Asa result Mr. Moir was instructed 
to prepare working plans and specifications, 
take in tenders, and have the work put into 
shape without delay. 

THE School Buildings Committee of the 
School Board had the plans before it on 
Wednesday for the new School at Kitty 
Brewster and for the enlargement of St. Paul 
Street School, as well as for the new Westfield 
School. It was decided to have the Westfield 
plans prepared for the Department’s approval, 
those of the other Schools being left on the 
table for further consideration. At the same 
meeting the following estimates were accepted : 
Hendry and Keith, for Tool House at the High 
School; M’Robbie and Milne, for honours 
board at King Street School; Blaikie and Sons, 
for water heater at the Grammar School; 
William Dawson, for two cases at Central 
School; James Garvie and Sons, for supply of 
science tables and for blinds at Causewayend 
School. 


Banrr.—In order to arrive at an approximate 
estimate for the cost of an extension of the 
School accommodation, Mr. Robert Wilson, 
Architect, Edinburgh, has been instructed to 
prepare specifications, working plans, and 
schedule of quantities. 


Bancor.—The plans submitted by Mr. J. H. 
Phillips, Architect, Cardiff, for the County 
School for Girls, have been placed first by the 
assessor, Mr. W. D. Carde, M.A., Surveyor to 
the Charity Commissioners. 


BIRMINGHAM. — Another old Birmingham 
landmark is about to disappear in that ancient 
Hostelry ‘‘ The Mermaid,”’ Sparkbrook, which 
has now been closed, previous to pulling down. 
A contract has been let to Ed. Jno. Charles, of 
Thelsford Works, Moseley, to erect a new 
Hotel and Markets, consisting of 14 Shops and 
Stables. The work is being rapidly proceeded 
with. Messrs. Wood and Kendrick, of West 
Bromwich and Birmingham, are the Architects. 

A NEW Wing has lately been added to the 
Birmingham and Midland Eye Hospital, at a 
cost of £5,000. The addition will provide 
further accommodation for twenty-five beds, 
including the Children’s Ward. The extension 
has taken place on the Edmund Street side, 
the main feature being the provision of a 
separate department for the treatment of 
children and improved accommodation for the 
nurses and members of the staff. Additions 
have also been made to the out-patient depart- 
ment, and a large Ward constructed for the 
accommodation of male patients, by which 
means the work of the Hospital will be more 
thoroughly carried out in the future. The 
extensions have been carried out by Messrs. J. 


Harley and Son, of Smethwick, to the designs 
of Mr. H. F. Talbot, Architect, Birmingham. 


BRADFORD. — Elland Upper Edge Baptist 
Chapel, which was erected in 1891, was blown 
down in the severe gale of last December. The 
total cost of rebuilding the Chapel is estimated 
at about £1,400. In reconstruction the Chapel 
has been considerably improved, and it is now 
a substantial structure, affording accommo- 
dation for 600 worshippers. The Architect has 
been Mr. R. F. Rogerson, of Brighouse. 


Bristot.—The Bronze Statue of Edward 
Colston has been placed in position in the 
centre of the St. Augustine’s open space, 
Bristol, and the unveiling ceremony took place 
at one o’clock on Wednesday last. The Statue 
is the work of Mr. John Cassidy, of Man- 
chester, and it is regarded as eminently satis- 
factory. 


Corx.—For the new Eye, Ear and Throat 
Hospital, the tender of Mr. R. W. Johnson, 
Marina, Cork, has been accepted in accordance 
with the plans of Mr. Jas. F. M’Mullen, C.E. 
Six tenders were received, Mr. Johnson's 
being the lowest. 


CorsHAM, Bristot.— Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice recently opened the first new Board 
School which has been erected in this parish. 
The building is near the main road leading 
from the railway station to the town, and is of 
a substantial character. It is built of local 
hardstone, with Bath stone dressings. The 
various rooms have been comfortably furnished, 
wood block floors being laid, while the walls 
throughout have glazed brick dadoes. The 
ventilating and heating arrangements have 
received careful attention, and the School is 
excellently equipped. It was built according 
to the plans of Mr. Harold Brakspear, at a 
cost of £3,000. 


Dunsrorp. — After undergoing a thorough 
renovation, the Parish Church of Dunsford 
has been re-opened. The contract was entrusted 
to Mr. John M'‘Knight, Killyleagh, and the 
plans and specifications were prepared by Mr. 
E. N. Banks, C.E., Architect, under whose 
supervision the work was carried out. 


ExeTER.—Additional buildings are being 
erected at the West of England Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, at Exeter, atacost of from 
£5,000 to £6,000, and Lady Stafford Northcote 
recently laid the Foundation Stone of a new 
Wing by which the Institution will be brought 
into line with modern scientific ideas. The 
Architect is Mr. Jerman, and the contractor 
Mr. G. Herbert. 


EXMINSTER.—The roofs ot St. Martin’s 
Church having become so unsound as to render 
some steps necessary to be taken before another 
winter, Messrs. Rowell and Son, Architects, 
of Newton Abbot, reported that the slating be 
entirely removed and the timbers laid bare, and 
if they proved not to be in too decayed and 
defective a state, that they should be repaired 
and strengthened, or that an entirely new roof of 
oak should be substituted. The old timbers have 
now been very carefully repaired and strength- 
ened, covered with new slating on the outside, 
and a plastered barrel ceiling between the 
moulded ribs on the inside. New iron shooting 
and rain water descending pipes have also been 
provided. On theinterior a great improvement 
has been effected by the removal of the western 
galleries, and the opening to view of the Tower 
arch and western window. The whole of the 
works have been carried out by Mr. Herbert 
Read, of St. Sidwell’s Art Works, Exeter, under 
the direction of the Architects, at a cost of 
between £700 and £800. 


FAKENHAM.—A new Congregational Church 
has been opened for service here, although the 
building is not yet completed. The plans were 
drawn out by Mr. R. J. Turner, Architect, and 
the contractor is Mr. James Mids. Including 
the site, the cost is estimated at about £1,400. 


GARTHORPE.—Since July the Parish Church 
at Garthorpe, Leicestershire, has been closed in 
order to undergo extensive renovation, which 
has been carried out at a cost of £800 by Mr. 
E. Clarke, of Melton Mowbray, Mr. J. Day, of 
Leicester, being the Architect. The work em- 


braced a new oak roof to the Chancel, Nave, 
and Aisles, the scraping and pointing of the 
walls, and reflooring throughout. Chairs will 
be placed temporarily in the Church until re- 
placed by new oak seating. The re-opening 
took place on Thursday last. 


Huti.—A Stained Glass Window has been 
placed in the South Aisle of the Parish Church, 
Market Weighton, given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Dunhill. The centre part represents 
the Saviour as the giver and maintainer of life, 
and the left hand light, Christ’s interview with 
the centurion, who is asking for the restoration 
of his servant. The right hand light represents 
Christ as the source of spiritual life. The 
work has been carried out by Messrs. Powell 
Brothers, Leeds. 


LIvERPOOL.—TheWelsh Presbyterian Chapel, 
Prince’s Road, has been re-opened, having 
undergone considerable additions and decora- 
tion. The Chapel and Vestry have been fitted 
up with the electric light. The School accom- 
modation having become inadequate, it was 
found necessary to build additional rooms. 
These rooms comprise a Minister’s Vestry in 
close proximity to the Chapel, and upon the 
same level. Below is a spacious Storeroom. 
The Library is enlarged, and has had an addi- 
tional story built over it, containing two Class 
Rooms. The work has been carried out from 
plans and specifications prepared by and under 
the supervision of Mr. T. G. Williams, Archi- 
tect, Cable Street, Liverpool. 


Lonpon.—Mr. Saxon Snell has prepared 
plans and specifications for the erection of the 
new Public Baths and Washhouses on the 
present site at Marylebone Road, and the 
tender of Mr. Charles Wall, of Lots Road, 
Chelsea, for the construction of the buildings 
for the sum of £43,800, being the lowest tender, 
has been accepted The approximate estimate 
of £42,000 has been exceeded by £1,800, that 
sum, with the Architect’s charges and the 
surveyor’s fees, would bring the total sum up 
to £46,000, and, therefore, it is proposed to 
borrow an additional £4,000. Mr. Snell’s 
plans include provision for a Men’s Pompeian 
Bath too ft. in length, a Women’s Swimming 
Bath measuring 64 ft. by 24 ft., a Laundry, 
Warm Baths, and the usual accessories. The 
Washhouses will contain eighty compartments. 


MoreEcAMBE.— At the last monthly meeting 
of the Morecambe District Council, Mr. John 
Lee presiding, the Roads and Improvement 
Committee was instructed to approach owners 
of property at Torrisholme with a view to the 
carrying out of various improvements. Plans 
and estimates for a public Mortuary were 
approved, and amended plans for an ornamental 
Shelter and conveniences on a proposed new 
bay on the West End Promenade, at an esti- 
mated cost of £796, were also agreed to. The 
Surveyor’s plans for widening the Promenade, 
carriage way, and footpath between Regent 
Road and Bold Street, the estimate for which 
was £1,421, were adopted. 


Newquay.—Corner Stones of the new build- 
ing in course’ of construction for Claremont 
Free Methodist Church were recently laid. The 
building will be ofa most substantial nature, 
the materials used for construction being 
Cornish granite and Plymouth limestone. The 
style adopted is of Gothic character. The 
dimensions of the building internally are— 
length 56 ft., width 36 ft., in addition to which 
there is an Organ Chamber, 22 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in. 
on the north side, which will be divided from 
the Chapel by double arches. At the rear 
there will be Minister’s and Choir Vestries, with 
Lobbies to each, communicating with the 
Chapel, the slope of the ground admitting of a 
basement being placed under the Vestries for 
stores. Accommodation will be provided 
for 400 worshippers on the ground floor, and in 
an end Gallery over the front entrance, Vestibule 
and Lobbies, which will be spacious, and fitted 
with two pairs of dcors opening both ways. 
On the left hand of the main entrance will be a 
Cloak Room, and on the right a staircase lead- 
ing to the Gallery. The roof is to be partially 
open, having wrought and pierced wooden 
principals resting on stone corbels, with wrought 
purlins and iron tie-rods. The whole of the 
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fittings will be in pitch pine. The main front 
windows will have cusped and traceried heads, 
filled with leaded lights of geometrical design, 
the sides and Vestry windows to be filled with 
enamelled glass. The cost of the work, including 
land, will be £1,650. The Architect is Mr. J. 
Ennor, jun., of Newquay, and the builder Mr. 
John Colliver, of Truro, 


Oxsan.—Plans have been prepared for the 
Isolation Hospital, and have been approved by 
the Local Government Board for Scotland. 
These plans show a building consisting of a cen- 
tral or Administrative Block, and oneP avilion, 
with accommodation in all for six beds—the 
remaining Pavilion to be erected at a later date. 
The estimated cost of the building is about 
£1,000, 


PENRHIWCEIBER.—Memorial Stones of Carmel 
Congregational Chapel, Penrhiwceiber, were 
recently Jaid. The contract, which is for the 
erection of an extension to the Chapel, a Vestry, 
and Class Rooms, and which are carried out 
from plans prepared by Mr. Arthur O. Evans, 
Architect, Pontypridd, was taken for £2,050, 
by Messrs. Jenkins and Sons, Porth, 


PrERTH.—The Foundation Stone of new Halls 
in connection with the Free West Church, 
Perth, has been laid by Mrs. Turnbull, Atholl 
Crescent. The Church was erected 24 years 
ago at a cost of £12,000. The accommodation 
provided by the new buildings consist of a large 
Hall capable of holding from 500 to 600 people, 
a smaller Hall for the Presbytery, session, 
deacons’ court, and prayer meetings, to hold 
about Ioo ; new Vestry, Gentlemen’s Room, and 
Kitchen, with the present Vestry converted into 
a Ladies’ Room, the cost of which has amounted 
to £2,000. 


PLyMouTH.—A stained glass Window has just 
been erected in the North Aisle of Harberton 
Church, Plymouth, after designs by Mr. W. 
G. Rich, of The Mead, Ealing. The window 
is in four lights and traceries, with elaborate 
15th century canopies, The subject chosen is 
‘‘ Christ blessing little children.” 

At the South Devon and East Cornwall 
Hospital a small but beautiful Chapel, to be 
used by both Church and Nonconformist chap- 
lains has been erected. The Chapel is cruciform 
in plan, and consists of Nave, Transepts, and 
Chancel, pointed arches of freestone opening 
from the Nave into the other divisions. The 
style is Early English, and the work is of a most 
substantial character, the external walls being 
of wrought limestone, with Portland stone 
dressings, and the internal archés, jambs and 
sills of Bath stone. The windows are of the 
lancet form, and are three-light. Each window 
has marble shafts, with carved capitals between 
the lights internally. The whole of the work 
has been carried out from the designs and 
details of Messrs. Hine and Odgers, Architects, 
Plymouth. The general contractor was Mr. 
Lapthorn; Messrs. Fouracre and Son executed 
the glazing and wall decoration; Messrs. Goad 
the marble work; Messrs. Maw and Co. the 
Chancel pavement; Messrs Singer and Sons, 
Frome, the brass corone; and Messrs. Jones 
and Willis the wrought iron and brass altar 
rail standards, from the Architects’ drawings. 
The wood and stone carving is chiefly by Mr. 
S. Trevenen, of Plymouth. 


Portmapoc (N. Waces).—A new English 
Presbyterian Chapel and School is to be erected 
at Portmadoc, from the designs of Mr. T. 
Taliesin, Architect, of Birkenhead. The 
Chapel will accommodate 300 persons, with 
provision for future Gallery. The School 
Room is to seat 150, at the rear of which are 
Kitchen and Minister’s Vestry, with Heat- 
ing Chamber. The design is Decorated 
Gothic, with traceried windows filled with 
Cathedral glass. The walls are to built of local 
stone, with red Runcorn stone dressings and 
tracery. The internal work will be finished in 
selected pitch pine. The contractor is Mr. 
John Shaw, of Birkenhead. 


SHREWSBuRY.—Plans and estimates, prepared 
by Messrs. John Taylor and Sons and Santo 
Crimp, for a new sewerage scheme for the 
town, have been laid before the Council. The 


_total cost is put down at £67,500, which in- 


cludes £685, the cost of land necessary for a 
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sewage farm. Application is to be made to the 
Local Government Board for permission to 
borrow £70,000 to meet the expenses of the 
work. 


St. MicHart’s.—The new Parish Room 
stands on the south side of the Church, and is 
approached by two entrances. The building 
has two spacious Vestibules, and is well lighted 
by three large arched windows, and in the 
centre by a lantern light, whilst at night the 
room willbe illuminated by eight gas lamps, 
constructed on similar principles to the incan- 
descent lights. A raised platform, approached 
by four steps, has been erected, and the floor- 
ing consists of wood blocks. The cost of the 
erections has been estimated at £1,200. The 
contractor was Mr. W. Grayston, Argyle 
Street, and the Architect was Mr. Bisshopp. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—Structural alterations 
are to be made at the Workhouse for the 
purpose of providing a Lying-in Ward, and the 
tender of Mr, W. Bailey of £84 has been 
accepted ; and it has been decided to allow the 
Architect, Mr. T. T. Allen, extra remuneration 
for special supervision of the work. 


SWANSEA.—The tender of Messrs. Cornish 
and Gayner, at £10,900, has been accepted for 
the rebuilding of the Parish Church. 


Turrsk.—The Foundation Stone of the new 
Church at Carlton Miniott has been laid. The 
Architect is Mr. Hodgson Fowler, of Durham, 
and the contractor Mr. Harwood, of Marfield, 
Darlington. 

Tue fine old Parish Church, which was 
beautifully restored internally about 18 years 
ago, is in need of considerable repair to the 
outside of the fabric. The condition of the 
Church has been reported on by Mr. Hodgson 
Fowler, of Durham, and the cost of the work 
has been estimated by him at £1,250. The 
Architect proposes, as the most economical 
method of doing the work, that it shall be 
spread over a considerable period of time. 


Upton.—For the Annexe to the Lunatic 
Asylum, the tender of Messrs. Jones and Sons, 
of Liverpool, for carrying out certain of the 
works, at a cost of £65,896, has been accepted. 


WETHERSFIELD.— At Wethersfield, Essex, 
Mr. Arthur Henry Gower, ot Ipswich, has just 
erected, at his own expense, four Almshouses, 
as a Memorial to his parents. The designs 
were prepared by Mr. E. F. Bisshopp, of 
Ipswich. The buildings consist of a range of 
four houses, each having a Living Room 15 ft. 
by 13 ft. and ro ft. high, fitted with a range, a 
recess for the bed, and a square deeply-recessed 
bay. At the back and adjoining this room isa 
Scullery anda Pantry. There are Verandahs 
along the front and back. The front is raised 
on a terrace and faces south. The style of the 
building is Elizabethan, the facings being in 
red brick with stepped gables and tiled roofs. 
The bays are constructed of half timber-work, 
and have oak mullioned windows, glazed in 
pattern leadwork. The Verandah is supported 
by circular wood columns rising from panelled 
stone pedestals, with two flights of easy steps 
down from the terrace. Mr. Alfred Brown, -of 
Braintree, was the builder. 


Mr. Harry BaTEs has been commissioned to 
execute two Statues for Calcutta. One is to 
represent the Marquis of Lansdowne, and the 
other Lord Roberts. They are to be erected in 
the Red Row, facing one another. 

Ir is proposed to erect Public Baths on a site 
selected at Calverley Parade, Tunbridge Wells. 
The plans have been approved, subject to the 
sanction of the Local Government Board, and 
the estimated cost is £7,200. 

Tue Local Government Board has approved 
the plans for the proposed Laundry extension 
at the Sheffield Workhouse, and made from 
their Architectural Department a few sug- 
gestions on the plans of the proposed new 
Maternity Pavilion. 

Ir is proposed to erect upon the trust pro- 
perty at Carver Street, Sheffield, new Wesleyan 
School buildings such as will tully supply the 
needs of the Church. These will include School 
Room, Lecture Hall, Young Women’s Room, 
Class Rooms, and Vestries. About £3,000 or 
£4,000 will be required to carry out the scheme. 
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OLD FAMILY CHESTS. 


N these days of sheet-iron trunks and boxes, 
of cast-iron safes, of safe-deposit com- 
panies, and banks with their strong rooms 

literally encased in steel and iron—in short, in 
this, the ‘‘ iron age,”’ that once prominent and 
familiar piece of household furniture and old- 
time depository, the family chest, seems to be 
in a fair way of disappearing from our homes 
altogether, or of being relegated to the lumber 
room designed for all things practically useless. 
The familiar ‘‘ kist’’ used to serve many pur- 
poses, though generally the chief amongst them 
was that of being the safe receptacle of all that 
was deemed to be really treasurable in a family. 
The modern thief and fire-proof safe is con- 
sidered reliable on account of its impregnable 
strength and the inscrutable mechanism of its 
marvellous locks ; but the old family chest was 
held to be a safe depository for valuables by 
virtue of its secret drawers and other cunningly 
devised hiding places. It has happened some- 
times, however, that he who found its treasures 
was far other than the careful individual who 
had hidden them. For instance, not many 
years ago an old oak chest which was bought 
in Derbyshire for a few shillings was found to 
have a secret drawer containing forty spade 
guineas. And another chest which was pur- 
chased for five shillings, had a drawer which 
was discovered to be shorter than the recess 
into which it fitted. In this secret cavity were 
found no less than forty one-hundred pound 
notes. 

Time was when chests made of cypress were 
often given to brides as part of their dowry, or 
as presents to married couples, the aromatic 
properties of this wood being considered as a 
specific against moths. This kind of chest, 
when intended to hold a bridal trousseau, was 
occasionally made with small drawers and 
receptacles inside for fans, lace, combs, and 
other feminine ornaments. The importance 
attached to chests in the olden time may be 
gathered from the fact that they were often 
made a matter of bequest in wills. In Royal 
wardrobes the plate, dresses, and linen were 
usually kept in largechests called ‘‘standards”’; 
and in 1421 we read that Sir Henry Moon pe- 
titioned to be allowed iron bound standards for 
keeping the necessary articles belonging to his 
office. Old chests still to be found in various 
parts of the country show, from the costly way 
in which they are constructed, the high value 
that was set upon them. At Rockingham 
Castle, for instance, is a chest enriched with 
sunk panels painted with the shields of arms 
of the Royal Family of England and of Lord 
Hastings, Constable of the Castle in the time 
of Edward IV. There is a very interesting 
old oak chest in the Court of Chancery at 
Durham. It appears to have been made during 
the time Richard Bury was Bishop of Durham. 
It is strongly bound with iron, which on the lid 
is ornamented. Within the lid the whole 
length is occupied with heraldic and other 
paintings of good character, and the colours 
are said to be still fairly vivid. 

Chests have been found from time to time 
which possessed rare historic interest. At 
Leicester a bedstead of the fifteenth century 
was long preserved, and commonly said to 
have been slept on by Richard III. The under 
part of it formed his military chest, and the 
discovery of the treasure it contained after- 
wards occasioned a brutal murder. But none 
of the coin found in the chest was of a later 
mint than his reign. Many old chests have 
been preserved in the Vestries of Churches, but 
whether originally made for the Church 
vestments is sometimes doubtful. Some are 
very beautiful and highly characteristic samples 
of work which bears its foreign origin on the 
face of it. In days gone by, the family chest 
would seem to have been a scene of many a 
strange tragic romance. 


Tue Llandudno Council is taking steps to 
borrow £10,800 to erect the Town Hall and 
Municipal Buildings, plans of which have been 
obtained by public competition. 

A MEMORIAL Tablet to Mary Queen of Scots 
has just been erected in Peterborough Cathe- 
dral. It is placed near the spot where the 
Queen’s body was buried after the execution in 


_Fotheringay Castle. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC PAINTERS OF 
FRANCE. 


MILLET AND BASTIEN-LEPAGE. 


ECTURING on Modern French Art in 
Manchester, Miss Kingsley chose for her 
subject the ‘‘ Democratic Painters,” in- 

cluding Courbet, Jean Francois Millet, Bastien- 
Lepage, Lhermitte and Jules Breton. Briefly re- 
ferring to the epoch in Art when the peasant was 
treated as a mere accessory of the landscape, 
and when the peasants themselves were repre- 
sented as ideal men and maidens who looked 
like princes and princesses in clean and tidy 
rags, she showed that at the time when Courbet 
and Millet began to paint the human beings 
about them, with the same desire for truth as 
their friends were applying to landscape, they 
were regarded as innovators and revolutionaries. 
Our own views, she remarked, had changed on 
such matters, but it was owing to the teaching 
of those artists. The Art of those men and 
their contemporaries had shown us the truth, 
and the truth, sad or even ugly as it might 
sometimes be, we must henceforth have rather 
than a false idealism. She hesitated to apply 
the term realist to the little group of painters 
with whom her lecture dealt. The word 
had come of late to mean the presentment 
of the brutal both in Art and Letters. But 
there were beautiful as well as ugly sides 
to life, and she held that the artist who de- 
liberately chose what was hideous and revolt- 
ing was as little worthy to be called a realist as 
he who represented everything in an ideal 
aspect. The true artist must have more than 
skill and execution ; he must paint what he saw 
in absolute sincerity and in sympathy with his 
subject. It was this combination of qualities 
that distinguished the pictures of Courbet and 
Millet. Miss Kingsley traced the careers of 
the two artists, dwelt on the incidents of their 
prolonged struggle against convention, and 
described in vivid phrases the features of their 
greater works. She suggested that Millet and 
Bastien-Lepage were fortunate in their sur- 
roundings. The dress of the French peasants 
was in perfect harmony with the character of 
the country in which they lived, and it seemed 
to her that no country was more paintable 
than,the great plains of France. Many of the 
best pictures of the great modern artists proved 
this to be so. The custom of bracketing Millet 
and Bastien-Lepage, in spite of the thirty 
years’ seniority of the former, was referred to 
as erroneous. Miss Kingsley held that they 
were completely dissimilar, even in technique. 
Bastien-Lepage, too, insisted on the terrible 
materialism of the working classes, while in 
Millet’s pictures a strong religious sense was 
never absent, even in such pictures as were not 
by way of having a touch of religious feeling 
about them. Millet belonged to some humbler 
more sentimental age. In spite of the sadness 
of many of his pictures, there was not a sugges- 
tion of despair in any of them. Reproductions, 
especially photographs, gave one the impres- 
sion that Millet’s work was blurred and in- 
distinct. They did the artist a great injustice. 
He depended more upon colour than upon 
sharp, clear outline; but there was nothing 
‘“muzzy’’ or undefined in his work. She con- 
trasted the cold, pale tones of Bastien-Lepage 
with the richer palette of Millet, and remarked 
that while each artist was true in his own way, 
Millet, like the poet he was, showed a fuller 
sense of colour. He was a Greek, a true Greek, 
at heart, an idealist fit to rank with the great 
masters of all time. One result of Millet’s fame 
was that every Exhibition was now flooded with 
peasants, but for the most part those works were 
without knowledge or conviction. In conclu- 
sion, Miss Kingsley referred to M. Lhermitte 
as one artist now living who was worthy to be 
associated with the great trio, Courbet, Millet, 
and Bastien-Lepage; and to M. Jules Breton, 
a delightful painter, whose work, however, 
when compared with that of the other four, 
showed only too wella certain lack. Breton’s 
peasants were what they might be, not what 
they were. In so far, she added, as our artists 
had striven to search out what Millet sought to 
attain to the day of his death, so far would 
their works live. To evolve the ideal {rom the 
real, that was the artist’s task. And what was 
the ideal if it was not the essence of truth ? 
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For Whom, 


From Whom Forms of Tender 
can be obtained. 


Nov. 2 


o 


Laying Water Mains and Works, 
Kirkby Malzeard . 

4,300 yards 3-in. Cast Iron “Pipes, 
Kirkby Malzeard .. 

Pipes and Laying Water Mains, 
Grewelthorpe.. . 

Reservoirs, Stewarton, Scotland.. 

Waterworks, Brereton, nr Buge, 
ley (Staffs.) . 0 

Dressing Boxes, Lavatories, &c., A 
Public Baths, Radford, Notts.. 

Drainage Works, Blackburn 


Street Works, Walthamstow 


Road and Paving Works, Wal- 
thamstow . 

Reseating and Reflooring Church, 
Gosberton .. 

Sea Defences, Sew ers and Works, 
Clacton-on-Sea : we at 

Harbour Works, Ajaccio . 

Bricks Sewers, Bury, Lancs. 


Fittings, Gas Works, Bury, Lancs, 


Bakery, Abattoirs, and other 
works, Colne, Lancs. .. 

Infectious Hospital, East Grin- 
stead 

Lavatory Accommodation, Town 
Hall, Tunbridge Wells .. 

Bailiff’s House, Tunbridge Wells 


Sinking Well, Chieveley 

Storm Overflow, Plymouth., 

Levelling, Tipton .. 

Road Works,. Walton-on- Thames, 

Sewerage Works, Ashton-under- 
Lyne .. aa An a5 a 

Alterations, Cromwell eae 
Guildford .. 45 

Shed, Guildford Cemetery., A 


Alterations, Fulham, S.W.. 


Porch and Cloak Rooms, Pir- 
bright Schools js 

Revolving Biers, 
Cemeter 

Paving and Works! Upper North- 
street, Luton 

Cast-iron Water Pipes, Ormskirk 


Guildford 


Water Supply and Works, Orms- 
kirk me 
School, Eastleigh, Hants .. 


Partition, Board School, Bideford 

Street Works, Middleton Lancs. 

Making-up and Paving, Fulham, 
S.W. Z. 


Foot Bridge, Fleetwood 


Street Works, Swansea .. G 
Paving and Excavating, Jarrow . of 
WV ood Paving Blocks, Ramsgate.. 
Mill and Buildings, Huddersfield 
Electric Lighting, Technical 
Schools, Cardiff . fe uc 
Painting Footbridge, Blaydon- 
on-Tyne_.. 
Electricity Extensions, Blackburn 
Waterworks Cromarty, Scotland 
Rolled Steel Girder Floor, Shef- 
field) 2. oe 
Paving, New Malden’ 


New Road, Sleights, Yorks 
tie Purifiers, Gas eee Shef- 
1d 


Water Supply Works, Cuxhaven 


Reservoir and Works, Fulwood, 
nr Preston .. : 
School Building, West Ham 


Fireclay Retorts and ba diase 
Rochester 

Paving, Glasgow 

Schools, Poikespoie (Local Con- 
tracts) ‘ 

Dock, Madrid | 


Technical Schools, Portmadoc, 
Carnarvon .. 

Pumping Engine “and “Works, 
Leeds.. 

Reservoirs at Huzon and Morwick 


Bridge, St. Lucia, West Indies .. 


Electric Lighting, Windsor ~.. 


St. Alban’s Church, Burnley 


Rebuilding and Alterations, 
Cockermouth . ; te a4 

Bridge, Creeton 

Hotel, Dunbar.. 


Residence, Motham-road, Staly- 
bridge.. 
House and Stables, Starbeck 
Cottage, Camerton Moor, Cum- 
berland i 
Cottages, Cwm Tillery, Wales na 
Residence, Holly Hall, nr Dudley 
Pulling Down 9, to and 11, Old 
Elvet, Durham 3 
Alterations, Empire Theatre, Hull 


Roofing, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Infirmary, Paisley, Scotland 


Painting Schools, Nottingham 


Ripon Rural District 
ouncil . Fs oe 
Ripon Rural District 
Council . 
Ripon Rural District 
Council. 
Commissioner of Police 
Lichfield Rural District 
Council . 
Corporation 


Cemetery Committee.. 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Cc. G. Round’s Trustees 
Corporation 
Gas Committee .. 
Colne. and District Co- 
operative Socy., Ltd. 
Urban District Council 
Corporation 
Corporation 
Chieveley School Board 
Corporation 3 A 
Tipton Burial Board 
Urban District Council 
Corporation ais 
Rural District Council... 
Guildford Burial Board 
London County Council 
Pirbright School Board 
Town Council 
Lathom and Burscough 
Urban District Council 
Lathom and Burscough 


Urban District Council 
Eastleigh School Board 


Bideford School Board 


Corporation 
Vestry 


London and NorthWes- 


tern Railway .. ae 
Mansel Estate Office .. 


Corporation 


Committee 
Urban District Council 
Corporation 
Sheffield Waited Gas 


Light Company P 
Urban District Council 


Sheffield “United = 
Light Co, é 


Urban District Council 
West Ham _ School 
Board .. a: -. 
Rochester, ie oe 
and Strood Gas Co.. 
Corporation , 
Borough School ‘Board 
Arsenal of Subie, Phil- 
lipines .. 
Local Governing Body 
Corporation 
District Council of 
Amble .. <3 ae 
Castries Town Board .. 


Corporation 


WestCumberlandTimes 


F, Fielding & Co. 
R. A. Carter 


School Board 


Chas. E, P. Edmundson, Clerk, 


pon, 
Chas. E. P. Edmundson, Clerk, 
Ripon. 
Chas. E. P. Edmundscn, Clerk, 


Ripon. 
John Halliday, Clerk, Stewarton. 


John Derry, Clerk, Lichfield. 

A. Brown, Borough Engineer, 
Guildhall, Nottingham. 

G. W. Lund, Mun cipal Offices, 
Blackburn. 

E. J. Gowen, Town Hall, Waltham- 
stow. 

E. J. Gowen, Town Hall, Waltham- 
stow. 

Rey. E, T. Hudson, The Vicar- 
age, Gosberton, Lincs, 


F. H. Baker, Architect, Colchester. 
La Prefecture de la Conse, Ajaccio. 
John ee Corporation Offices 


Bur 

Fount asioet Corporation Offices, 
Bury. 

G. Bower, Architect, 1, Dixon-cham- 
bers, Colne, Lancs. 

Foes Whitley Hughes, Clerk, East 
Grinstead, 

W. C. Cripps, Town Hall, Tun- 
bridge Wells. 

W. C. Cripps, Town Hall, Tun- 
bridge Wells. 

Clerk's Office. 

James Paton, Town Hall, Plymouth. 

G.M. Waring, Public Offices, Tipton. 

P. H. Webb, Walton-on-Thames. 

John Neal, ous Hall, Ashton. 
under-Lyn 

W. S. V. ‘Cilietass County Hall, 
Guildford 

A. J. Sturgess, Architect, High- 
street Chambers, Guildford. 

H. De la Hooke, fed Hall, 
Spring-gardens, S.W 

G. H. White, solicitor, Guildford. ° 


A. J. Sturgess, Architect, High- 
street Chambers, Guildford 
Geo. Sell, Town Hall, Luton. 


Fred C. Hill, Clerk, 22, Derby-street, 
Ormskirk. 

Fred C, Hill, Clerk, 22, Derby-street, 
Ormskirk. 

S. Vare, Clerk, West End, 

Southampton, 

C. W. Hole, Clerk. 

W.Welburn, Town Hall, Middleton, 

W. J. H. Denselow, Town Hall, 
Walham Green. 

C, W. Bayley, Secretary, Hunt's 
Bank, Manchester. 

Alex. Young, Kidwelly, 

J. Petrie, Borough Surveyor, Jarrow, 

W. Uxtoby, broad-street, Ramsgate. 

John Kirk & Sons, Architects, 
Huddersfield. 

J. A. Jenkins, Secretary, University 
College, Cardiff. 

Henry Dalton, Council Office, Blay- 
don-on- Tyne. 

R. C. Fox, Town Hall, Blackburn. 

J. Fraser, Cres Inverness, 

Hanbury Thomas, Commercial- 

|, street, Sheffield, 

T. V. Herbert Davison, Glebeside, 
New Malden, 

John Hutchinson, Sleights. 

Thos. Hanbury, Commercial-street, 
Sheffield. 


Carl Euhn, Gemeindworstand, 
Cuxhaven. 

J. J. Myres, 15, Chapel-street, 
Preston. 

C. W. Carrell, Clerk, Broadway, 
Stratford, E. 

. M. Vewers, 95, High-street, 
Rochester. 

J. Lang, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

Alf. Hy. Gardner, 8a, Cheriton- 
gardens, Folkestone. 


El Ministerio de la Marina, Madrid. 

W. Morris Jones, 20, Bank-place, 
Portmadoc. 

Thomas Hewson, Municipal-build- 
ings, Leeds. 


M. Temple Wilson, Alnwick. 


The Board, St. Lucia, British West 
Indies. 
Town;Clerk, Windsor. 


Medland Taylor, Architect, 2, St. 
Anne’s Church-yard, Manchester. 

Office of West Cumberland Times, 
Cockermouth. 

Creeton Rectory. 

Dunn and Findlay, Architects, 94, 
George-street, Edinburgh. 

a2) PD: Lindley, Architect, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

A. Gibson, Architect, 8, Cam- 

bridge. crescent, Harrogate. 

Mr. Donald, Seaton. . 


E. A. Lansdowne, Metropolitan 
Bank-chambers, Newport. 

Thos. Robinson, Architect, Victoria- 
chambers, Stourbridge. 

Wm. Crozier, Shire Hall, Durham. 


Smith, Broderick and Lowther, 
Architects, Cogan-chambers, Hull. 

W. Morrison and Co., St. Peter's 
Chemical Manure Works, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

T. G. Abercrombie, Architect, 13, 
Gilmour-street, Paisley. 

W. J. Abel, Clerk, Victoria-street 
Nottingham, 
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COMPETITIONS. 
Amount of Premium, By whom. Advertised. 
be sent in. 
Nov. 28 Sewage Plans.. ae | Tworat 25 guineas Wantage Urban District Council 


30 Public Baths, Lincol 


Rebuilding, Manchester Royal 


Date ees 5 lie 
| Designs to Designs required, 
1] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Infirmary .. : 
| 


New Schools, Welshpool . en #2I a a, E. Jones, Solicitor, Welshpool. 
| 3 Modern Hotel, Weymouth, cost #200, S100, #,50 R. N. Howard, Municipal Offices, 
\| 417,000, for the Corporation .. Weymouth. 
3 Home, Bradford Union #20, 415, 410 .. T. Crowther, 22, Manor Row, 
Bradford, 
i 7 Parish Hall, Dinas Powis .. — N. M. Williams, Clerk to Parish 
Council, Mount. Farm, Dinas 
Powis. 
12 Electric Lighting Scheme, Batter- #50, £30, AI5 «. W. Marcus Wilkins, Vestry Clerk, 
sea, London na A as Municipal Buildings, Lavender- 
hill, S.W. 
ine Sewerage Scheme, Rugeley 50 guineas Robt. Laudor, Clerk, District 
Council, Rugeley. 
Jan I New Wards at Workhouse, Leeds 650, £25, 412 Ios. J. King, Clerk to the Guardians, 
East Parade, Leeds. 
Feb. 14 Sewerage Scheme, Rugeley 50 guineas Robert Lander, Clerk, Urban Dis- 


_ Club House, Keighley 


— Club Premises, Woking, Surrey.. 


#20 each.. si 


H. K. Hebb, Clerk, Urban Sanitary 
Authority, Lincoln 

—— : W. L. Saunder, Manchester Royal 

Infirmary. 


trict Council, Rugeley. 
— Sec., Keighley Cycling Club, Ltd., 
Keighley. 
—— R. Brettel, Solicitor, Chertsey. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society.—The opening meeting of the session 
of this Society was held on Monday, the rith 
inst., at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds. Mr. E. J. 
Dodgshun (the President) occupied the chair, 
and there was a large attendance. The Presi- 
dent, in his address, said they had had under 
consideration the schedule of charges at present 
in vogue in the Profession. The R.I.B.A. 
Council did not make many suggestions, and 
with the exception of two or three alterations 
in the existing schedule, no further alteration 
was thought necessary. Still, he believed it 
would occur to some of them that the present 
method of payment was not always quite com- 
‘mensurate with the amount of work done. If 
5 per cent, was a reasonable charge, and none 
of them liked taking less, for preparing plans 
and superintending the erection of a large Mill, 
or a huge block of Warehouses, or a row of 
Cottages where there was a multiplicity of the 
same features, surely it was quite inadequate 
payment for a Church or a good house, where 
every stone almost, and every bit of joiner’s 
work, to say nothing of the other trades, re- 
quired the most careful thought and considera- 
tion in detailing. No doubt it was convenient 
to charge by percentage, especially as it had 
become a recognised custom; but to stick to 5 
per cent. for everything was not quite fair. 
Recently the Council criticised the conditions 
issued by the Leeds Guardians of a proposed 
competition for Imbecile Wards to be built at 
the Workhouse, and they had forwarded a letter 
to the clerk, pointing out certain clauses which 
they should like to see either excluded or ma- 
terially altered, and which, if allowed to remain, 
would prevent many of them competing. He 
agreed with Mr. F. C. Penrose that it was not 
necessarily by competition that the best result 
was obtained. Of course, it was hardly pos- 
sible to dispense with Competitions altogether, 
but he wished every Architect would absolutely 
decline to enter any competition where the con- 
ditions and instructions were unfair or incom- 
plete. Last year he spoke strongly against 
the city surveyor of Leeds undertaking the 
architectural work. He was now informed that 
the Corporation had decided that in future the 
city surveyor should not be called upon to do 
architectural work, but that it should be com- 
peted for by Architects. He wished they would 
goa step further and appoint a city Architect, 
or if that was not convenient, give the work out 
to responsible Architects in the town. The 
President then distributed the prizes to the 
successful students. The silver medal and five 
guineas, given by the president, were gained by 
Mr. R. Whincup, for a set of drawings of 
Skelton Church, near York. Two prizes were 
awarded to Mr. F. Musto, one for a design of a 
country house, and the other for sketches. 
Another prize was presented to Mr. C, W. 
Tomlinson for an essay on ‘‘ Chimneys,’’ with 
illustrations. 


The Society of Antiquaries of New- 
castle-on=Tyne.—The usual monthly meeting 
of the Society was held in the Library of the 


Castle, on Wednesday, the 30th day of October, 
Mr. Richard Welford, being in the chair. 
Mr. Blair reported that letters of condolence 
had been written to Miss Woodman and to 
Mrs. Clayton. Mr. George Rushton was elected 
an ordinary member of the Society. Mr. Blair 
read notes of effigies in Auckland St. Andrew’s 
Church, by the Rev. M. Roberts, and also 
extracts from a lecture by Otto Bendorf before 
the Anthropological Society at Vienna. 


THE SWANSEA AWARD. 


To the Editor of THE BuILpERS’ JOURNAL, 


Sir,—As the authors of the design which we 
understand is placed second by the Assessor in 
the Swansea School Board Competition, we 
hasten to correct the mis-statements of your 
unsuccessful correspondent (Mr. O. P. Parsons) 
in your issue of November 12th. Mr. Parsons 
accuses us of having omitted the ‘‘ Cookery ”’ 
from our design; such accusation proves what 
little value must be placed on the statements 
and protest of your correspondent. We did 
not omit the ‘‘ Cookery,’’ but gave its position 
thought and attention, and, for Mr. Parsons’ 
benefit may mention that it was placed on the 
ground floor; that it had a separate entrance 
from the girls’ playground, in addition to the 
entrance from the interior of the building; that 
it had its own Cloak Room; and that a Scullery 
and Store were provided. Our principal front 
and entrances face the new street as required 
by the conditions. Regarding the Corridors 
which Mr. Parsons makes so much point of, we 
arranged for just so little space or landing on 
each floor, at top of staircases, as was absolutely 
necessary. In conclusion, we may say that we 
have yet to learn in what manner we violated 
the conditions. 

We are, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
THOMAS GARRETT, 
WaGy Eh. GhLLAM, 

Brighton, Joint Architects. 

November 12th, 1895. 


Practical Masonry. A Guide to the Art of 
Stone Cutting, comprising the Construction, 
Setting Out, and Working of Stairs, Circular 
Work, Arches, Niches, Domes, Pendentives, 
Vaults, Tracery Windows, &c., dc. By Wm. R. 
Purchase. London: Crosby Lockwood & 
Son. 

A very excellent little work is this ‘‘ Practical 
Masonry ;”’ a mass of diagrams and a mass of 
detail, which show every possible problem that 
may occur to the stone mason, and satisfac- 
torily works them out for his guidance. The 
author disclaims any pretensions to instruct 
skilled workmen, but there is much in the 
book which the most skilled mason in the World 
will find useful. The price of the work is not 
stated. 


A NEw Fire Station and Turncock’s Cottage 
are to be built at Halton Tanks, Hastings, to 
cost £690. 


| firmest foundations of the Institute. 


| from distinguished travellers. 


THE CRY FOR A NEW STYLE. 


Mr. PauL WATERHOUSE’S 


INSTITUTE. 


T a meeting of the Sheffield Society of 
Architects and Surveyors, held at the 
School of Art, the chair being occupied 

by Mr. Charles Hadfield, Mr. Paul Water- 
house, M.A., read a paper on the “ Brother- 
hood of Architects.” He pointed out that 
isolation is no more possible to the Architect 
than to human beings generally; but that 
he is inseparably connected with his fellow 
craftsmen in the present and the past, 
Other branches of Art might rival their anti- 
quity at least in appearance, but none had so 
completely carried down an identity of tradition 
from the ancients. This link of union with the 
past, said Mr. Waterhouse, involves a great 
responsibility, and carries with it the necessity 
for two attitudes of mind, dignity and study, 
each of which is the cause and the result of the 
other. The best and greatest Architects have 
always humbly followed tradition, however 
powerful in inventive faculty. The cry for a 
new style argues in the utterer a complete 
ignorance alike of the history and principles of 
Architecture, and the theory that because we 
cannot see progress in our modern work it 
is non-existent, proves that the theorist 
knows little of the fundamental natural law 
that true and wholesome growth is in all 
departments almost invariably invisible as a 
process, though measurable as a result, For 
this reason efforts at invention in Art are 
almost always failures, even when put forth by 
a Michael Angelo. The old Greek doctrine of 
virtue as a mean has acogent modern truth. 
With the men of to-day Architects have a no 
less vital unity than with those of the past. 
We influence one another directly by pupilage, 
indirectly by example, and the latter influence 
is readily open to abuse. No ideas should be 
appropriated either from the ancients or the 
moderns without previous digestion. In fact 
an attitude of generous criticism, that is of 
analysis, is the proper highway to intelligent 
design. We need have no fear because our 
designs bear a certain similarity to the works 


HOPE FOR THE 


| of the ancients or moderns if in other respects 
they are sound. The Architects of old had no 


such fear. The use of traditional form and of 
proper local method, so far from being a sign of 
poor invention, may often be the index of a 
masterly modesty. The reader of the paper 
concluded with an account of the modern 
growth of social organisation among Architects 
and with an appeal for the enthusiastic main- 


| tenance of that organisation, and the brotherly 


unity of which it is the instrument and effect. 
Speaking of the alliance of the various 
English Societies, which is such a remarkable 
modern development, he emphasised the con- 


| stant readiness with which the spirit of that 


alliance is recognised by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. Thealliance and the sense 
of co-operation which it involved, was, he said, 
justly and openly acknowledged as one of the 
While 
congratulating the Society on the fact that so 
many of its members were also members of the 
central body, he urged upon all present the 
desirability, the necessity of promoting, by 
every possible means, by personal influence 
and by personal enthusiasm, such a spirit of 
unity and mutual assistance as would most 
truly make an ideal Brotherhood of Archi- 
tects. A vote of thanks to the lecturer was 
proposed by Mr. F. Fowler, seconded by Mr. 
E. M. Gibbs, and supported by Mr. C. J. 
Innocent, Mr. J, B. Mitchell Withers, Mr. 
Thos. Winder, Mr. A. J. Greenwood, and 
carried unanimously ; and in acknowledging it, 
Mr. Waterhouse said he looked forward to the 
time when membership of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects would be looked upon as 
the nearest approach to a guarantee of fitness 
to practice as an Architect. 


Tue Kimberley Club building has been 
destroyed by fire, along with many valuable 
pictures, natural history specimens, and gifts 
The building 
was recognised to be one of the Architectural 
beauty spots in a town which has only too few 
structural adornments. 
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Trade and Craft. 


THE ‘‘ TINTOMETER.”’ 


It is possible by aid of an instrument for 
colour and luminosity to be measured and per- 
manently recorded. This instrument, named 
the ‘‘ Tintometer,’’ has been on view at Farring- 
don Avenue, Farringdon Street, and is the 
invention of Mr. John Lovibond, of Greenwich 
and Salisbury. Strictly speaking it is not a 
new invention, although only now brought 
prominently before the public. Several years 
ago Mr. Lovibond designed the instrument for 
his own use in his business as a brewer, and it 
has been adapted to many technical industries 
and scientific investigations. By this system 
every variety of tint or shade of colour may be 
matched toa nicety by small glasses used in 
the instrument, and these glasses have all a 
fixed number, so that an unfading record can 
be kept of any colour. Not only this, but the 
value of materials where dependent upon colour, 
as in the case of flour or petroleum, may be 
judged at a glance when looked at through the 
instrument alongside glasses showing the 
colours of different qualities. In the case of 
water supply, the colour and turbidity may be 
accurately gauged. The instrument, it is sug- 
gested, is applicable to a great variety of manu- 
facturing purposes, where an exact knowledge 
of colours is necessary for record or otherwise. 


New InpustrRyY IN SOUTH WALES. 

Corrugated iron, which has proved of such 
utility in the construction of iron buildings at 
home and in our Colonies, mostly comes from 
South Staffordshire. Manufactories exist in 
other parts of the country, but they are com- 
paratively unimportant. A competitor will 
shortly appear in South Wales. Messrs. P. S. 
Phillips, Limited, Pontymister Works, are lay- 
ing down extensive sheet mills, with complete 
corrugating plant, in place of some of the exist- 
ing tinplate mills. For export purposes the 
new district is well favoured compared with 
Staffordshire, having regard to the fact that 
the works are in close proximity to the port of 
Newport. 


WHAT IS A ‘* DRAIN ”’ ? 


Happy is the owner of a house who on being 
ordered by the local authority to repair his 
drains discovers that the drainage of a neigh- 
bouring house runs into it. Such adiscovery 
will relieve him of the expense of keeping the 
drain in repair. This was the good fortune of 
a gentleman living in Paddington. The Vestry 
ordered him to repair a defective drain. In 
carrying out their order he found that the 
sewerage of the neighbouring premises flowed 
into the drain. Thereupon he requested the 
Vestry to repay him the money he had expended 
on the repairs, on the ground that the drain 
was, within the meaning of the Metropolitan 
Management Act, a ‘‘ sewer,” and ought there- 
fore, to be repaired by thelocal authority. The 
material words in the Act are:—‘‘ The word 
‘drain’ shall mean and include any drain of 
and used for the drainage of one building 
only.’’ The Vestry did not accept his view of 
the matter, but he brought an action to recover 
the money he had spent, and Mr. Justice Chitty 
has declared him to be right. Mees 


ARTESIAN WELLS. 


Artesian wells have been very successful in 
different parts of Texas. Nine wells at Waco 
discharge a total of 850,000 gallons per day. 
This water, coming from a depth of 1,607 to 
1,896 ft., has a temperature of from 97 deg. 
to 103 deg. Fahrenheit, and, although contain- 
ing sulphates and carbonates in solution, is 
said to be ‘‘ very pure and without appreciable 
taste.’ Near the town of Fort Worth artesian 
water wells up in abundance, sufficient to 
furnish a water supply for a city of a million 
inhabitants. This water, too, according to 
Professor Hill, is quite pure. 


A NEW I00-TON TESTING MACHINE. 


A new troo-ton testing machine has been 
erected by the Council of the Bradford Tech- 
nical College. The machine is from the designs 
of Messrs. Wicksteed and Co., of Leeds, and is 
on the Buckton vertical principle, with a single 
lever and one travelling poise weight. It indi- 
cates the strain in tons, tenths, and hundredths 


of tons, with a guaranteed accuracy of 1 in 
5,000. The hydraulic straining ram is inverted, 
and has a stroke of 1zin. It is worked from an 
accumulator with a pressure of 3,000 lb. to the 
square inch. The machine has a mechanical 
record for drawing automatically stress strain 
diagrams throughout a test, either in tension, 
compression, bending or torsion. Its total cost 
has been about £1,200. 


A NEW FACTORY. 


The Victoria Factory, Stonehouse, which 
was burnt to the ground in February last, has 
been rebuilt. The contract was let to Mr. 
W. H. Kerswill. Messrs. Dorman, Long and Co. 
supplied the rolled steel girders. The sanitary 
appliances are by Messrs. Doulton and Co., Lam- 
beth, and the ventilating arrangements on Mr. 
R. Boyle’s system. A lift, fitted by Messrs. 
R. Waygood and Co., Limited, connects the 
three floors, and one of Crossley’s improved 
Otto gas engines is used for running the 
machines. 


TIMBER. 


The sawmills in the Ottawa district this 
season cut 627,000,000 ft. of timber—a substan- 
tial increase on the output of last year. Two 
of the largest mills have already sold the pro- 
spective cut of next season to English firms at 
good figures. 


The Builders’ Journal 
COMPETITIONS.* 


No. 7-—A Town House. 

A corner site in Sloane Street has recently 
been cleared. It possesses a main frontage of 
30ft., with a return frontage of 62 ft. 6in. toa 
thoroughfare which is 40 ft. wide. The third 
and fourth sides of the site abut upon party 
walls. An open area, 8 ft. wide, may be con- 
structed along the chief front, ana vaults may 
be run another 8 ft. under the pavement. 
There are no questions of light and air with 
adjoining owners, but the requirements of the 
Building Act of 1895 must be adhered to. The 
building owner is prepared to spend £8,000 
upon the building, which must contain the 
complete accommodation necessary in a reputable 
Town House. Half-inch details of the stair- 
case to be made and drawings to be delivered 
to the Editor of THz BuILpERs’ JOURNAL, on 
Monday the 25th day of November, 1895. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part of the 
United Kingdom are Six SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE per 
annum by half-yearly or annual prepayments. 


Editorial. 


Tue Eprror will be glad to read any suitable matter 
submitted to him, and will return all MSS. when stamps 
are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post on 
Saturday morning to ensure its treatment in the current 
issue. 


Advertising. 


SiruaTIOns WANTED, SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNER- 
‘i SHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, . 
Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, Eighteenpence. 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayment in the above Advertisements ts absolutely 
Necessary. 
Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Advertise- 
ments, ; 
Prices on application. : 
Small Advertisements for current week’s issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive, 


VOLUME ONE. 


A Fresh Supply of. Bound Volumes, Cases_ for 
Binding, Reading Cases, &c., is now ready. 

Half Bound in Leather, suitable for the Library, 
7(6 nett. ed 7 

Whole Bound Green Cloth, artistic gilt lettering 
suitable for Office or Institute, 5/= nett. 

Cases for Binding, 1/9 post free. 

Subscribers who desire their numbers bound by us 
should forward the same, together with Postal 
Order for 2/6. Such Bound Volumes will be 
returned post free. 


* In future, Announcements and Rules will only be pub- 
lished at the beginning of a new competition.—Ep. B.]. 


KEYSTONES. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot for restoring the 
Tyndal Monument, Dinsley, which is such a 
prominent landmark between Bristol and 
Gloucester. This memorial to the translator of 
the Bible has of late shown signs of decay, 
owing to its having been exposed to atmospheric 
influences on Nibley Knoll for about thirty 
years. It appears that while there is nothing 
seriously amiss with the stability of the Monu- 
ment, it will cost £180 to put it in a good state 
of repair. 

DurinG the submarine work in connection 
with the construction of the new Harbour at 
Dover, the grabs used in excavating the 
sea-bed brought to the surface an old oaken 
gun-carriage, thickly encrusted with shell-fish 
growth. The spot is about 1,600 ft. from the 
shore, and the gun-carriage was identified as 
having belonged to her Majesty’s ship Ferret, 
which was wrecked whilst at her moorings at 
Dover during the memorable gale and snow- 
storm on Easter Monday, 1869. 

Tue result of a joint meeting of the Hull 
Technical Instruction and Public Libraries 
Committees will probably secure the erection 
of a Central Library and Technical School 
upon the same site. The necessity for some 
action being taken is now admitted, and if the 
Technical Instruction Committee is to push on 
with its important work a central building 
must be erected. The same remark will apply 
to the Central Library, and all things taken 
into account, it will, perhaps, be as well for the 
two buildings to be erected together. 

THE Committee of Management of the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900 has decided that there should 
be but one competition for the designs of the 
two principal buildings, the first to be devoted 
to Fine Arts, the second to retrospective Art. 
The cost is fixed at 20,000,000f. , 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to “The Editor.” No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
the work. 


ALVERSTOKE (Hants.).—For the erection of a villa residence 
at Alverstoke, Gosport, for Mr. W. E. Churcher. Mr. H. A. F. 
Smith, architect, Gosport :— 


-- 42,901 0 


Light, W. R., and Son..£2,940 o|Dash,C.M. .. .. 
Hill, W., and Co. ... .. 2,93r o]| Ward, W., and Son >, 3789 .0 
Croad, J,<. .. - 2,927 0 | Lear, C., and Son* - 2,787 15 


* Accepted, 


ANDOVER (Hants.).—For the execution of drainage works, 
Junction-road, also digging stone water-well, Winchester-road, for 
the Urban District Council. Mr. Alf. Purkess, Borough Surveyor, 
Andover, Hants :— 


Drain. Wall. 
Saunders, W. H., and Co. - 4245 10 a 
Annett and Son .. 63 AS 195 0 #50 
Beale, Frank, Andover* ; I7I 15 30 


* Accepted. 

BECKENHAM.--For building a kitchen (Contract No. 1), and for 

works of epee (Contract No. 2) at the ‘‘ George Inn,” Beckenham, 

Kent. Mr. Robt. M. Chart, architect and surveyor, Union Bank 
Chambers, Croydon :— 


No. 1. No. 2. Total, 
Waller, D., jun. .. $195 0 $7910 ° £274 10 
Goulder, E.... .. 182 0 69 0 251 0 
Howard, F.G. .. 149 15 7545 225 0 


BEN RHYDDING (Yorks.).—For the construction of a drive, for 
Mr. W. A. G. Walker. Mr. B. Walker, surveyor, The Exchange, 
Bradford :— 

Randall, Walter, Barraud, Well-street, Bradford .. ..£170 


BLACKBURN.—Accepted for additions to St. Silas’s school- 
buildings. Mr. J. Bintley, architect, 7, Lowther-street, Kendal :— 
Hindle, C., Blackburn a = 4 H1,465 
CARNOUSTIE (N.B.).—For the construction of storage reser- 


voir, Brax, for the Commissioners. 
C.E., 10, Whitehall-street, Dundee :— 


Crane, Alex. ... ..44,050 0 o|Giority, Peter .. ..£2,662 8 5 
Lawson, Geo, .. .. 3,807 16 9] Brebner,R.C... ..° 2,661 18 © 
Watson, Jas. .. .. 3,522 6 o| Lyall, Thomas... <2 ~ejs59 3°33 
Dick, George ... .. 3,440 0 o] Anderson, W... .. 2,597.13 3 
Shanks, David... .. 2,936 16 6] Bremmer, Alex. .. 2,443 14 6 
Finnie, George.. .. 2,900 16 o| Wilson, Charles + 2,100 0 0 


Henderson and Dun- Brunton, Alex., and 
Can Ee nee Use ons On Son, Queensferry* 
* Accepted. 


CARSHALTON.—For the erection of a billiard-room at Hill-house, 
Carshalton, Surrey, for Captain Thos. Goodson, J.P. Mr. Robt. M. 
Chart, architect, Union Bank Chambers, Croydon, and Mitcham, 
Surrey :— 

Stewart, Duncan + 485:| Burges, J... + v0 ss eae 
Waller, D.,jun. .. .. .. 4501 Bunaud, E. J., Wallington* 353 
* Accepted. 


CORK.—Accepted for the erection of hospital, Western-road 
Mr. J. F. McMullen, architect, 30, South Mall, Cork, Quantities by 
Mr. Richard Evans, Blackrock, Cork :— 

Johnson, Richard W., Marina, Cork ++ 455747 
Six tender, : 


EASTLEIGH (Hants.).—For the erection of new Baptist church, 
Messrs. Lawson and Donkin, architects and surveyors, Yelverton 
Chambers, Bournemouth. Quantities supplied by architects :— 


1,809 1 


© 


Chapel. School. Total. 
Pearcy, W. .. .. ..4889 19 0 £230 0 Oo £1,120 8 O 
abrehearn “S35, sex 9) COS 1O7kE 239 I Ir 1,102 8 10 
Chinchen, W. J. A. ... 895 0 0 195 0 O 1,090 0 O 
Burt and Vick .. 851 0 0 I99 I0 O 1,060 10 0 
Elcock, F. .. 825 0 0 222 0 0 1,047 0 O 
Wickham 822 10.1.0 255 (0; 0 1,037 0 0 
Hunt, C. oe 66) See? FOX 18 1x0 189 12 2 981 Ir 0 
Rowland, Southamp- 

POD FS Wess ici sete) SOD: 185 0 0 896 
* Accepted, 


Messrs. M'Culloch and Jamieson, _ 
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Lithographic Plates : 


Measured Work by Ralph H. Morton 


ee Sn 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tomb of Bishop Bradfield 
A Glimpse of the Nave, Rochester Cathedral : 


Tues., November 26, 1895. 
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AN interesting point was 
Be DCMPErS s ised at Friday’s meeting 

and the A.A. of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation when the usual list of candidates 
passed by the Committee, was put to the 
general body of members for approval. The 
point is whether a candidate who does not 
follow the study of Architecture, and who 
professes no intention of following it, should 
or should not be eligible for membership of 
the Association. The meeting approached 
the question very gingerly, and in accepting 
one candidate who described him- 
self as a teacher of Architectural 
drawing, it passed one step 
nearer what many think will 
be the millennium of Archi- 
tectural Art. But there was no 
truly convincing fact in the 
decision to open the doors a little 
wider. The Committee itself had 
doubtless discussed the candi- 
dature of this particular drawing- 
master, and determined it to be 
wise in permitting him to enter, 
but we fear the precedent will 
give the Association a little 
trouble, unless it is prepared to 
follow the professed intention of 
the Institute, and initiate a new 
class of members altogether. A 
little—or even much—blending 
ofthe Artist and the Craftsman 


their career seems to be what is 
wanted, and what everybody 
craves for, and although we are 
not prepared to suggest how this 
can best be done, there are several 
provincial Institutions from which 
a quantity of information can be 
drawn. We do not fear plain 
language with our worthy friends 
of Great Marlborough Street, but 
Mark Twain was zo/ referring to 
the Architectural Association 
when he said there was a “ doosid 
lot o’ kid glove about this Institu- 
tion.” We wish he had been, 
because it would have been easier 
then for us to have shown how a Craftsman 
class of membership might be incorporated. 
But the Committee can deal with such a 
question if it likes and when it likes, and in 
good time will no doubt consider it. It has 
pluck enough for anything. Only the other 
day, a young working member of the A.A., 
with a soul big enough for a Burne-Jones, 
differed from us on a question of design. 
He flatly told us there were only three men 
living who could do what we did ot want as 


it ought to be done. He was the first, and 
he did zot know the names of the other two. 


A MILITANT spirit is urging the 
Architectural Association to action 
and the crusted Corporation of 
Trinity House may have its ears pulled in 
time. The Almshouses at Mile End are in 
danger; asacred and sanctified bit of old 
London; the London that is gradually suc- 
cumbing to the omniscient girder and the 
unglorified roof. It is a curious fact, savour- 


** Backs 
up.” 


' the benefit of the new. 


THE CASTLE, ROCHESTER, 


ing almost of a phenomenon, that so many 
ot these quaint Corporations, with short- 
sighted vision; remain to blight the few 
treasures left. We are not yet out of the 
official wood, where everything is ugly 
because it is old, and it is notorious that 
Corporations, of whatever kind, like railway 
companies, have neither soul nor conscience ; 
you can only rid us of their iniquity by 
beheading the lot. We have no doubt but 
that the Members of Trinity House are 


very decent sea-dogs in private life, but 
in their public capacity as the guardians of 
a building dear beyond their imagination to 
the Architect and Artist, they have got 
the backs up of artistic and archzologic 
London. We hope those “backs” will be 
stiffer than usual ; the artistic temperament 
is too pliant and too afraid to use thunderous 
words ; there are men in our profession, too, 
who blink at Vandalism of this kind to gain 
Mile End is a hope- 
less place, in many ways, a mass of aridity 
in brick, and the presence of 
these quaint Houses is equivalent 
to a little oasis in the desert, a 
fitting parade deck for the old 
salts and sailors who have “last 
mustered” there. We treasure 
as much as the buildings 
themselves, the tradition of these 
things. Here is a building redo- 
lent of a London almost passed 
away ; more and more difficult is 
it to see this vast city from the 
Wren point of view; may we be 
permitted to describe the great 
Architect’s attitude as a_ bird’s- 
eye? We hail then with vigour 
the A.A.’s resolution as follows: 
“That the Architectural Associa- 
tion having learnt that the Cor 
poration of Trinity House are 
about to make an application to 
the Charity Commissioners involv 
ing the demolition of the ancient 
buildings of the Trinity Hospital 
at Mile End, begs leave to repre- 
sent to the Corporation of Trinity 
House, and to the Charity Com- 
missioners that these buildings are 
_of great value to Architects and 
~ Architectural students as an Archi- 
.tectural example of the period of 
Sir’ Christopher Wren, and that 
consequently their destruction 
would be a national loss. The 
Architectural Association there- 
fore, would request that any pro- 
posal in connection with the 
Hospital may ensure the preser- 
vation of the buildings.’ The A.A. is 
fulfilling its mission and its duty inchallenging 
such a flagrant breach of official manners. 
We hope it will be thoroughly backed up ; 
and that all artistic “backs’’ concerned in 
the matter, may wear, if for this occasion 
only, the stout Elizabethan spirit — and 
buckram! Of Causes and Crusades and con- 
victions there is ‘no lack, but we are in need 
of Crusaders, yet Mr. Carée referred recently 
to the A.A.as“ sometwelve hundred strong !” 
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MR. MACVICAR ANDERSON’S 
PORTRAIT. 


PRESENTATION TO THE INSTITUTE. 


ing of the Institute last night week, 
speaking as the representative of a large 
and enthusiastic body of friends, presented to 
the Institute the portrait of their friend and 
late President, Mr. Macvicar Anderson. 


S' ARTHUR BLOMFIELD, at the meet- 


Lt 


continued Sir Arthur, I did not know Mr. 
Anderson’s retiring and modest nature, which 
would make any praise of himself in his 
presence somewhat embarrassing, I would 
wish that he were here present in order that 
you might have the opportunity of comparing 
the well-known features of the living man with 
their counterfeit presentment in the portrait by 
my friend Mr. Charles Furse. I am sorry to 
say that Mr. Furse is unavoidably absent ; he 
has been obliged to go to South Africa to 
recruit his health. This portrait will be 
regarded as one of the most interesting and 
valuable of the numerous similar memorials of 
former presidents which already are hung 
upon these walls. My duty, pleasant as it 
is, has its difficulties, for the very great 
debt of gratitude which this Institute 
owes to Mr. Anderson is itself an element 
of difficulty. It would be impossible for 
me to speak in any adequate terms of 
the greatness of those services without in- 
dulging in language which to any strangers in 
this Institute might seem hyperbole. I will be 
content with reminding you that the services 
to which I referred were not merely great, not 
merely exceptional, but in many respects 
altogether unique; so that in such matters of 
regular and punctual attendance at meetings 
and in everything relating to the cares and 
responsibilities of office; he may be truly 
said to have passed all previous records. Mr. 
Anderson possessed the tact, judgment and 
fitness necessary to steer us well on many 
occasions through troubled water and stormy 
weather, and brought usout with flying colours 
and unimpaired credit and honour. : 

The portrait was unveiled amid loud and pro 
longed cheering. The Chairman (Mr. Penrose) 
said: It is with great pleasure that I, as President 
of the Institute, on that account accept the kind 
words of Sir Arthur Blomfield and the gift of 
this portrait of our ex-president. 

It was afterwards announced that a statutory 
examination was held under the provisions of 
Section 146 of the London Building Act, 1894, 
on November 7th and 8th, and that one 
candidate had entered and passed, namely, 
Harold Griffiths, of the London School Board 
Offices. In the examination to qualify for 
registration as students, 42 had been admitted, 
all of whom presented themselves and were 
examined. Of these 22 passed and 20 were 
relegated to their studies. 


DO THOSE WHO BUILD KNOW 
THEIR BUSINESS? 


~ OR SHOULD THE MUNICIPALITY CONTROL. 
By G. W. LonestaFrF, M.A., M.D., M.R.C.P. 


HY should buildings be controlled by 
W the Municipality ? Donot those who 


build know their own business? Has 
not every man a right to do what he likes with 
his own? Is not the meddlesome interference 
of officialdom un-English, unpopular, and, in 
fact, an unmixed evil? The experience of com- 


| munities in which competition and individual 


caprice have been given free play shows that 
where buildings are crowded together evils are 


| but too apt to arise and to assume such propor- 


tions as to become sooner or later unbearable, 


| so that ultimately the Local Government has to 
| step in and apply a remedy which under the 


circumstances may be difficult of application, 
unjust in its bearing upon individuals, and in any 
case is pretty sure to becostly. Assuming, then, 
that municipal control is desirable or necessary, 
and assuming also that such control should be 
limited in its scope, the first point to consider 
is in what respects it should be exercised. 

Now buildings may be considered from the 
point of view of:—(x) Stability; (2) Fire; (3) 


| Health; (4) Position and mutual relations; (5) 
Convenience ; (6) Beauty. 


AS REGARDS STABILITY. 

I presume that no one will object to the lay- 
ing down of minimum thicknesses for walls, 
and of minimum scantlings of timbers, though 
it may be difficult to draw up a workable sche- 
dule for the latter. Also it will be agreed that 
sound principles of construction should be in- 
sisted on. Whether the provisions of the 
London Building Act err by excess or defect is 
for you to say rather than for me. It may be 


| that some of its provisions dealing with con- 


struction, though they may not oppress builders, 
may serve no useful purpose, if so they are 
excrescences, and should be removed when 
opportunity offers. A good deal in this direc- 
tion was done at an early stage of the Bill, but 
personally I regret that time did not allow ofa 
more careful consideration of Part VI. before 
the Parliamentary Committees. However, 
Architects well versed in the old law and the 
new will recognise that—outside Part V.—the 
new Act allows much more latitude. As in- 
stances in which this is the case I would quote 
section 73, which permits, subject to certain 
limitations, the erection of bay-windows and 
projecting oriels and turrets without the for- 
malities and delay attending a special applica- 
tion to the Council. Alsothesecond paragraph 
preliminary to the First Schedule, which allows 
walls to overhang to the extent of six inches. 
Again, detached greenhouses, sheds below a 
certain size, and small cycle-houses can now be 
erected without special leave, or subject to less 
tiresome restrictions than before. Also section 
54 deals with openings and recesses in a much 
more liberal way than the old Act, a point that 
will be especially appreciated by City Archi- 
tects. Lastly, the words added to sub-sections 
(11) and (12) of section 201, in effect greatly 
extend the number of detached suburban houses 
which will be wholly exempted from the Act. 
Five affects buildings as regards their liability to 
burn when once set alight, the spread of fire 
from one building to another, and the escape 
from fire of their inmates. This part of the 
subject is one to which municipal authorities, as 
being also the fire-extinguishing authorities, na- 
turally attach muchimportance. For this very 
reason it is a part of the subject which requires 
to be closely watched as being specially liable 
to a pedantic and officious treatment. It is well 
known that the regulations of the London 
County Council as to the structure of Theatres 
are so onerous that it is now a matter of 


GREAT DIFFICULTY To ERECT A THEATRE IN 
LONDON, 
and there is a teadency to apply these regula- 
tions to small buildings of a comparatively un- 
important character, which it is difficult to 
suppose that the Legislature intended to be so 
controlled. The 74th section of the London 
Building Act (1894) deals with the protection 
of life from fire, but I fear thatit will be found in 
many cases unduly onerous. It is at least open to 


* A Paper read before the Ar hitectural Association on 
Friday night. 


question whether buildings only ten squares in 
area should be in all cases so constructed that 
the part used for trade should be separated 
from the part used as a dwelling house by fire- 
resisting structures, but I believe that as a 
matter of fact this point was overlooked by the 
numerous opponents of the Bill. It is a matter 
of much regret to me personally that the pro- 
jection of party-walls above the slates is still 
insisted upon, even in the smallest dwelling 
houses, as not only am I fully aware that the 
rule is strongly objected to by many Architects 
on both structural and esthetic grounds, but 
because the evidence tendered to the House of 
Commons Committee was, in my opinion, con- 
clusive that this precaution is not required in the 
case of buildings used exclusively as dwelling 
houses. Onthe other hand, that the new schedule 
of fire-resisting materials allows much greater 
elasticity than the old will, I think, be appre- 
ciated by those who have to work under it. As 
regards Health—apart from all questions of 
drainage and water supply —the points that 
arise are the 


THICKNESS OF WALLS, DAMP-COURSES AND 
VENTILATION. 


The thickness of walls is mainly governed by 
questions of stability, but in the discussions 
that preceded the first drafting of the London 
Streets and Buildings Bill it was suggested that 
g-in. walls should not be allowed in any case 
for dwelling houses. There is no doubt that 
such walls are objectionable; unless the best 
materials are used they cannot be trusted to 
keep out the rain, and they are cold. Asa fun- 
damental principle underlying all building legis- 
lation, it should ever be borne in mind that 
while it is comparatively easy to enforce a 
standard of excellence which admits of measure- 
ment by the 2-ft. rule, it is practically impos- 
sible to prevent the use of inferior materials. 
Nevertheless, it will probably be admitted that, 
taking into consideration the great importance 
of cost, the Council was wise not to advocate 
the extreme measure of abolishing the one- 
brick wall. Whether, indeed, it was wise in 
stiffening the schedule of thicknesses is, I know, 
disputed, and I was surprised that the first 
schedule was not gone into in Committee. The 
schedule as it stands was the work of prac- 
tical members of the Building Act Com- 
mittee, and it was left for practical men 
to criticise it I believe the only suggestions 
in opposition came from one or two district 
surveyors who deemed the old rules sufficient. 
The question of damp-courses is not an easy 
one. Foundations and damp-courses in London 
are at present regulated by the old bye-law 
under section 16 of the Metropolitan Manage- 
ment and Building Act, Amendment Act, 1878. 
A great part of this Act, including section 16, 
has been repealed, but the bye-laws continue in 
force under section 216 of the Act of 1894. 
This bye-law, although it admits of amendment, 
allows considerable latitude of practice. The 
main reason for its existence is, that while specu- 
lative builders do not, as a rule, see the neces- 
sity for damp-courses, layers of concrete and 
the like, after a wall has once been erected a 
damp-course can only be inserted at the expense 
of much labour. Damp walls are no doubt un- 
healthy ; without question they cause much 
trouble and annoyance to those who dwell 
within them. Mr. Stenning has pointed out 
that in so far as a layer of concrete beneath a 
building is designed to exclude emanations from 
the earth, it is more necessary in the case of a 
gravelly soil than in any other, yet the London 
bye-law exempts gravelly sites! That this 
danger is a real one has been proved on more 
than one occasion by explosions of coal-gas in 
houses which have been traced to leaks in the 
mains under the impervious street pavements 
outside the houses. As regards ventilation, a 
sanitary requirement which in my opinion 
comes 
EVEN BEFORE DRAINAGE IN IMPORTANCE 


it is obvious that we can do no more than pro- 
vide the means for it, and these should be 
the simplest. It is both wise and reasonable to 
insist that every habitable room shall have a 
window or windows bearing at least a certain 
proportion to the size of the room, and that at 
least half of the area of such windows shall be 
made to open. Certain attempts in some pro- 
vincial towns to prescribe the height of the top 
of the window above the floor have not only 
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proved destructive of all Architectural propor- 
tion, but have produced ridiculous results. 
Indeed, I have long been of opinion that, next 
to the general use of Welsh slates, few causes 
have in this country contributed so much to 
the deterioration cf the Architectural effect of 
ordinary common-place domestic buildings, as 
the almost universal desire for lofty rooms and 
large windows, more especially in the upper 
stories. The picturesque windows of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, nestling close 
under the broad eaves, and often placed nearer 
to the floor than to the ceiling, area thing of 
the past But even as compared with the last 
century, the ordinary street house of to-day 
looks top-heavy by reason of the size of the 
windows of the upper stories. All must admit 
that the modern bedroom is better lighted and 
ventilated, and more habitable generally, than 
those of the old half-timbered houses of Kent and 
Sussex ; nevertheless, while admitting this, it is 
open to doubt whether Sir Christopher Wren 
and his contemporaries did not go far enough 
in this direction. The question of the ventila- 
tion of buildings admits of an entirely different 
system of treatment. If any extreme advocate 
of economy still defends the system of ‘‘ back-tc- 
back”’ construction of houses, I would recom- 
mend him to make an Architectural tour of the 
Scotland ward of Liverpool, so-called, I presume, 
from the fact of its inhabitants being almost 
exclusively Irish. Our countrymen may as a 
rule be most unwilling to ventilate their homes, 
and may even revel in stuffiness, but the very 
poorest should have the means to hand for get- 
ting a current of air through their rooms ona 
hot summer’s night, and the sun’s rays, which 
none of us get too much of, should have some 
facilities of access. Under the back-to-back 
system these primary requisites are lacking. 
This system reached perfection in Liverpool 
about half-a-century ago. An ideal plan having 
been invented, it was repeated wholesale, asif by 
cunningly devised machinery : the resulting evils 
proved ultimately intolerable, and enormous 
cost was imposed upon the Town Council in its 
eftorts to remove them. It is not surprising 
that Liverpool has led the way in preventive 
legislation. The prevention of the 


ERECTION OF BACK-TO-BACK DWELLINGS 


is but one case of the general question of the 
position and mutual arrangement of buildings. 
Legislation in this matter is, in my humble 
opinion, of quite first-rate importance in its 
bearings on the public health; it is also beset 
with the greatest difficulties on account of its 
interference with the rights of property. There 
is also a peculiar difficulty which needs to be 
emphasised. It is this: a lofty building does 
-not interfere much, or perhaps at all, with its 
own light and air, but it may interfere with the 
light and air of its neighbours to almost any 
extent. No law yet enacted and no bye-law yet 
in force has boldly faced this difficulty. A 
building proposed to be erected, whether it be 
it-elf dwelling house or counting house, stable 
or factory, may equally smother a cottage now 
existing on the adjoining plot, or to be erected 
thereon in the future. From this elementary 
fact it follows logically, that any regulations 
which it may be deemed expedient to enact 
prescribing the height of buildings and the 
open space about them, should be applicable to 
all buildings, regardless of the uses to which 
they may be put. It is, however, doubtful 
whether Parliament would sanction such legis- 
lation. Hence we are driven to such compro- 
mises as legislation dealing with dwelling 
houses only, or ‘‘ domestic buildings.”’ At first 
sight such a compromise may seem to be a 
satisfactory conclusion, but to the inhabitants 
of a long row of cottages, with very limited 
back-yards, it will appear less so. Picture 
to yourselves a row of six cottages having 
behind them small back-yards, which, in their 
turn, are separated by a wall frum a strip of 
vacant land 40 ft. or so in depth, and abutting 
upon a street parallel to, and at the rear of, the 
six cottages. Two bulding owners purchase 
this vacant land—A, who has purchased one- 
third of the frontage, erects thereon two cot- 
tages, and the law compels him to leave a cer- 
tain space at rear of them, and consequently 
adjoining the back-yards of two of the old 
cottages. The provision of this open space 
may be a very serious matter to A, and may 
greatly detract from the value of the site he 


has purchased, but it has the wholesome effect 
of preventing any very material interference 
with the light and air of the old cottages, 
although the erection of the new buildings (or 
for the matter of that of any new buildings) 
may spoil the view from their back windows. 
B, warned by the experience of A, or having 
other views as to the investment of his capital, 
erects on his plot—the remaining two-thirds of 
the frontage—a warehouse or factory, and so 
doing is not compelled to leave any of his land 
vacant! On the contrary, he covers the whole of 
it with a building 60 ft. in height, which may 
no doubt bring him in a considerable rent, yet 
by his act he will have made the back rooms of 
four of the old cottages unfit for human habita- 
tion! Some will no doubt say ‘‘ How about 
ancient lights?’ My reply is that the building 
owner B may be compelled to pay a sum 
of money, possibly a considerable sum, to 
the owner of the old cottages, but there is no 
law to compel the giving of any portion thereof 
to the tenants of the same, nor is there the 
smallest reason to believe that they will get any 
benefit out of the transaction, certainly they 
will get no compensatory light and air. There 
is, however, another course open to B—he may 
buy the old cottages and continue to let them 
as before, while the demand for houses will 
probably prevent any material fall in the rents. 
From this instance it is plain that the compro- 
mise of the present law fails alike to secure 
justice as between individuals and the end pri- 
marily aimed at. I am still of opinion that 


THE ANGLE OF 45° 


as enforced in Liverpool in the case of build- 
ings on new sites is not an unreasonable one, 
and I would urge on those who deem it exces- 
sive to take the first opportunity of inspecting 
some of the many houses erected in conformity 
with that angle in the newer parts of Liverpool. 
To no one do the winding alleys of our Cathe- 
dral towns or the picturesque irregularities of 
Continental fortified cities afford more delight 
than to me, but there is a proportion in things, 
even though we are too apt to forget it. We 
must, albeit sadly, resign ourselves to the hard 
fact that these things belong to an age that is 
past for ever. Would that it were otherwise! 
We know, however, that these old towns, so 
charming to our eye, were, to use a somewhat 
canting phrase, ‘‘ hot-heds of disease.’ It is 
pretty surely ascertained that in the seventeenth 
century the death-rate of London exceeded the 
birth-rate, and that the population was only 
kept up by the constant stream of fresh arrivals 
from the country. If this were so when towns 
were of moderate size, and when only a minor- 
ity of our people were dwellers in cities, how 
much more serious would the results of pic- 
turesque overcrowding (that of Liverpool is not 
picturesque) be now-a-days, when towns have 
attained such vast dimensions and yet continue 
to grow apace, so- that an ever-increasing 
majority of the English people are dcomed to 
spend their lives in the bustle and turmoil cf 
the city. Apart altogether from the sanitary 
aspect of the case, the greatly-increased traffic 
of the modern town demands far wider streets 
than formerly sufficed. Sir Thomas More 
doubtless thought he was acting very liberally 
when he laid out the towns of Utopia with 
streets twenty feet wide, but he went somewhat 
beyond the London Building Act in that he 
provided all the town-houses with gardens at 
the back in which were grown vines, fruits, 
herbs, and flowers. The houses were three 
storeys* in height; the materials were such as 
to resist the action of fire, and the line of 
frontage seems to have been very strictly 
observed, so that, as he tells us, ‘‘ The build- 
ings . . . are so uniform that a whole side of a 
street looks like one house.”” Three centuries 
and a half have achieved streets double the 
width thought ideal by More, but three cen- 
turies and a half have played sad havoc with 
his back-gardens! As regards the internal con- 
venience of buildings, all will be agreed that any 
control would be quite out of place. 


TE QUALITY OF BEAUTY 


is, of all others, perhaps that which modern 
buildings least often possess. Whatever 
may be the position of British Architec- 
ture at the present day—and I am dis- 


* Spelt “stories ” in my edition dated 1758. 


posed to think that it compares very favourably 
with the contemporary Architecture of other 
countries—the vastly greater portion of the 
buildings put up are built by men who, whether 
they call themselves builders, surveyors, or 
Architects, deem Architecture an expensive 
luxury, well enough, perhaps, for Churches and 
Town Halls, but a thing wholly divorced from 
the more numerous buildings in which folk 
have to live or to earn their living. The 
general neglect of Architecture — meaning 
thereby, the Fine Art —not merely by the 
builders but by the general public, is a great 
misfortune to the country, and one not easily 
accounted for. It is a significant circumstance 
that the illustrated newspapers, when noting 
the opening of a new public building, as often 
as not omit to mention the name of the man 
who designed it, though the Worshipful the 
Mayor, who declared it open, is honoured with 
a portrait. Probably few laymen follow the 
example of the reader of this paper in annually 
‘xamining the Architectural drawings at the 
Royal Academy ; he has, in the room set apart 
for their exhibition, over and over again been 
amused at the astonished indignation with 
which visitors, perchance entering the doorway, 
have started back on catching sight of the 
drawings on the walls; he has been unfortunate 
enough to disturb a loving couple seeking con- 
genial retirement in its solitude. And yet the 
crowds that pay their shillings at the barriers 
would fain be called zsthetic, or at any rate per- 
sons of taste. Now, which is the more important 
work of Art, a picture—grand, perhaps, in con- 
ception, and glowing in colour, yet doomed in 
the nature of things to spend the greater part 
of its lifetime upon the indifferently-lighted 
walls of a private dining-room, to be seen only 
by its owner or his comparatively limited circle 
of acquaintances, or a dignified building set in 
an important thoroughfare to stand there for 
centuries, a constant delight to the many thou- 
sands who will daily pass under its sh2dow ? 
Admitting, then, that beauty is a quality in 
buildings which is of supreme importance, and 
that outside comeliness pre-eminently concerns 
those who do not dwell within, is it a matter 
for municipal control? For my part, I think 
itis not. To begin with, the greatest latitude 
should be left to Architects as r-gards design, 
whereas any system of municipal control would 
be apt to hamper the noblest efforts of genius, 
and at the best would tend to strengthen the 
tyranny of the prevailing fashion of the day. 
Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? What one man 
deems beautiful another calls hideous, and I 
am by no means sure that this is less true of 
Architects themselves than of vestrymen or 
county councillors. The Hanging Committee 
of the Royal Academy does not give complete 
satisfaction, could better results be expected 
from a Committee of Design ? 

Nevertheless, I have b-en an active advocate 
of a certain amount of control of an esthetic 
character. Modern civilisation with perverse 
ingenuity has devised certain excrescences upon 
buildings which serve no useful purpose that I 
ever heard of, and which no Goth or Philistine 
will be hardy enough to claim as ornamental— 
to wit, sky signs. This Association, at any 
rate, will not object to a municipal control 
tending to their ultimate extinction. A single 
advertising board, judiciously placed upon the 
top of a building, may vulgarise a whole street. 
As regards Design, my view is that the munici- 
pality should, on the one hand, take care that 
its regulations interfere as little as possible with 
the efforts of the artist, hut that it should do 
its best to protect him from extraneous foes. 
I have endeavoured very imperfectly to indi- 
cate the principles which should underlie the 
municipal control of buildings It is perhaps 
rather in the application of those principles 
than in the principles themselves that differ- 
ences of opinion arise. Meanwhile, I may state 
in conclusion, that before long it will probably 
be necessary to go to Parliament once more, not 
so much to strengthen the hands of the Council 
as to remove ambiguities or inconsistencies in 
the law which practice has brought to light. 


THE new Board School in Moss Side, Man- 
chester, has been formally opened by the 
Marquis of Lorne, M.P. The School has accom- 
modation for about 1,200 children, and has cost 


£14,000. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TaLBoT Housk, ARUNDEL STREET, 
November 26th, 1895. 

“ T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 


vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 


in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectwely offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a oy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—JOHN RUSKIN. 


Tue decision arrived at for the Huxley 
Memorial is in favour of a Statue, to be trans- 
ferred to the custody of the Trustees of the 
British Museum for preservation in the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington, where it 
will occupy a place in company with Statues of 
Huxley’s two great compeers, Darwin and 
Owen. In addition to the Statue, it has also 
been resolved to provide a Memorial to be 
awarded by the Council of the Royal College 
of Science, and, if the subscriptions will allow 
of it, also an Endowment Fund to be devoted 
to some purpose for assisting biological re- 
search. The date of the meeting, which most 
of the representatives of Science in this country 
will be invited to attend, has been fixed for to- 
morrow, Wednesday, and the Duke of Devon- 
shire will occupy the chair on the occasion, the 
place of meeting being the Lecture Theatre of 
the Jermyn Street Museum, the place where 
much of Huxley’s scientific work was per- 
formed. 


Two miles or so south-west of Totnes, in the 
hamlet of Luscombe and parish of Habberton, 
at the junction of four roads, and situated on 
the highest ground in the manor of Dundridge, 
are the fifteenth century remains of a Wayside 
Cross. Only the base and part of the upright 
pillar have remained to testify to what was 
once there. These are hewn out of grey granite, 
evidently procured from  not-very-far-away 
Dartmoor. Under the direction of Mr. W. M. 
Tollit, Architect, of Totnes, the missing por- 
tions have been made good. The new work is 
also of Dartmoor granite, and on the top of the 
shaft is a circular head carved exactly like that 
of the famous Cross at St. Columb Major, con- 
sidered to be the finest old Cornish Cross in the 
West. This much desirable restoration has 
been caried out by Messrs. Harry Hems and 
Sons, of Exeter. 


From Brussels we learn of the discovery that 
the grand Gothic Tower of the Hotel de Ville 
is decidedly leaning to one side—from east to 
west. The cause is attributed to the under- 
mining of the foundations during the various 
restorations, and to the sinking of the level of 
the water under the Grande Place, which has 
caused the ground to give. The Leaning Tower 
of Pisa has stood the test of ages; but a leaning 
Tower under these conditions at Brussels might 
lead to a grave catastrophe. 


An Exhibition of the works of Mr. George 
Tinworth, the well-known sculptor, has been 
opened in Messrs. Doulton and Co.’s handsome 
premises at 38, Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 
Tinworth, who was born in 1843, is the son of a 
London wheelwright, and at the age of twenty 
entered the Lambeth School of Art, where he 
acquired the Art of Modelling, and within three 
years secured admission to the Roval Academy 
Exhibitions. In 1867 he entered Messrs. Doul- 
ton and Co.’s establishment at Lambeth, and 
continues his work still in connection with the 
firm. Mr. Tinworth’s work has been chiefly of 
a religious character, and a large number of 
_ English Churches, including York Minster and 
the Sandringham Church, contain panels and 
figures modelled by him. The Exhibition now 


on view contains some of the best-known works, 
in which the remarkable individuality, the 
artistic energy, and the devout spirit of the 
sculptor are tully illustrated. 


«‘ ScoTTISH Cathedral Lifein the Middle Ages”’ 
was the subject of the first lecture delivered 
by Bishop Dowden, in the Chapter House of 
St. Mary’s Cathedral, Edinburgh. Bishop 
Dowden first dealt with the material and ex- 
ternal aspect of the Cathedral and its surround- 
ings in medizeval times, stating that the Archi- 
tecture of Cathedrals in Scotland did not con- 
trast unfavourably with that of England. He 
pointed to Glasgow Cathedral and the ruins of 
St. Andrews and Elgin Cathedrals as giving 
some idea of the grandeur and dignity of the 
Cathedrals of this country. Having mentioned 
the leading authorities on the subject, he said 
that it had been to England that Scotland had 
looked for guidance in these establishments. 
He described fully the rights, privileges, and 
powers of the principal persons in connection 
with the Cathedrals in the Middle Ages, illus- 
trating his remarks by stating the case of the 
Aberdeen Cathedral. He spoke of the relative 
positions occupied by the Bishops and other 
clergy in the Cathedral in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In his second lecture he is totreat of the 
revenues of the Cathedrals in medizval times. 


At a recent meeting of the Llandudno Council 
it was decided to proceed with the Municipal 
Buildings at an estimated expenditure of 
£10,800, and at an interview with Mr. Silcox, 
the Architect, whose plans were accepted as the 
result of competition, a lengthened discussion 
took place as to the terms of payment to him. 
It was pointed out that in the event of its being 
found desirable to enlarge the buildings at 


of the height being increased and the structure 
generally extended. Some of the members 
slightly objected to the elevation as being too 
low ; otherwise the design was an admirable 
one for the estimate. Mr. Silcox replied 
that the design had been exhibited at 
the Academy and criticised in the building 
papers, and had come out of the ordeal ina 
satisfactory manner. That the Public Hall, 
designed to hold 500 people, might be enlarged 
to hold 150 more by the addition of a Gallery. 
He regarded the buildings as in every way 
suitable for Llandudno, but regretted that the 
cost should have been limited to £10,000. The 
Chairman observed that the great need of the 
town was for a larger Hall than the George’s 
Hall, and smaller than either of the Concert 
Pavilions. 


One of the most important problems con- 
nected with our modern civilisation is the dis- 
posal of the sewage of large towns. The 
primitive method of running sewage directly 
into the rivers and watercourses has been re- 
placed, in many instances, by an elaborate 
system of precipitation and filtration, which, 
although removing from the effluent all the 
suspended. matter, yet leaves much to be de- 
sired as regards the removal of the fermentable 
nitrogenous matter in solution. The removal 
of this oxidisable matter has of recent years 
been attacked from a bacteriological point of 
view, and experiments so far carried out have 
given very encouraging results. It is found 
that given sufficient time, and in the absence of 
direct sunlight, the bacilli naturally occurring 
in the sewage effluent are capable of converting 
the dissolved oxidisable nitrogenous matter into 
nitrites and nitrates, which can of course be 
run with impunity into any watercourse. From 
the very successful results embodied in Mr. 
Dibdin’s report to the London County Council 
on a series of experiments which have recently 
been carried out at Barking with London 
sewage, it appears possible that this method of 
purification may be largely employed in the 
near future. 


An anecdote which Browning use to tell is 
good proof of the extent of Sir Frederic Leigh- 
ton’s linguistic accomplishments. It may be 
mentioned that Sir Frederic speaks French, 
German, Italian and Spanish, and a little 
modern Grerk and Arabic. Browning was an 
amateur sculptor, and was glad to get a spare 
afternoon for it at Sir Frederic’s Studios. On 
one of these reserved afternoons Browning had 
hardly begun before the foreign servant said 


some future time, the present plans would allow ~ 


Sir Frederic was wanted. He went out for a 
few minutes, ani apologised for his servant’s 
stupidity. Browning asked what countryman 
he was, and was told he was a German. ‘I 
thought,’’ said the poet, '‘ 1 was a good German 
scholar, but I did not understand a word.” 
‘‘ That is natural, for I know he comes from a 
little border village in Bavaria and speaks the 
patois.” ‘* ButI could not understand what you 
said either.’’ ‘‘ Well, you see,” said the painter, 
‘‘T am always speaking to him, and I naturally 
speak to him in his own dialect.” 


Tue obscure and, as it may be termed, 
legendary period of Westminster annals, from 
its fabled consecration by St. Peter and foun- 
dation by Sebert, are lightly passed over in 
Mrs. Murray Smith’s ‘‘ Annals of Westminster 
Abbey.’ But from the time that Edward the 
Confessor set about the erection of the new 
building—that is to say, from its first historical 
foundation—its fortunes are traced down year 
by year, and few things of real note escape 
notice in its annals as Monastery, Abbey, 
Cathedral, and Collegiate Church, and great 
national fane and sanctuary ; as the place of 
the baptism, coronation, funeral, and sepulture 
of a long line of kings ; as the scene of solemn 
festival and of tumult and murder; as the place 
of meeting of Parliament and famous national 
and ecclesiastical assemblies; and as the spot 
which holds the ashes of so many that have 
been most illustrious in war, in letters, and in 
politics in our rough island story. The builders 
and patrons of the Church; its Architectural 
and Archeological features; the biographies 
of its famous abbots and deans; its State cere- 
monials; the changes in its status, its govern- 
ment, and its services; its shrines, tombs, and. 
monuments ; all, indeed, of fact and of romance 
that has been built into its walls, receive 
their due at the hands of the annalist and the 
artists; although of the illustrations it may be 
said that, beautiful and appropriate as many of 
them are, there are others that are somewhat 
too fanciful in subject and treatment for a book 
of such serious design and solid workmanship 
Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite has appended a useful 
chapter on the Abbey buildings. 


From Stockholm we hear of what may, per- 
haps, be called anopen-air Museum. ‘‘ Skansen” 
is the creation of Dr. Arthur Hazelius, who, 
after founding the Museum of the North, de- 
cided to attempt something on a larger scale for 
the preservation of the tradition and the illus- 
tration of the life and manners of ancient and 
medizval Scandinavia. He conceived the idea 
of bringing together in one locality reproduc- 
tions of the tents of the Lapps, the cabins of 
the Fins, the peasant houses of Mora, and all- 
the other characteristic dwellings of the Swedish 
people in the past. In this way certain of the 
most famous Architectural relics of the country 
have been reconstructed with faithful attention 
to the letter and the spirit. Some of them, in- 
cluding the tents of the Lapps, are tenanted by 
members of-the races whose manners and 
domestic Arts they illustrate. Othersare used 
as Museums in the more restricted sense, and 
contain various relics and antiquities. Others, 
again, are restaurants. 


THE President of the Royal Academy has 
pronounced judgment in the Statuette Compe- 
tition instituted by the Art Union of London. 
Sir Frederic Leighton’s award is given to a 
model for a statuette representing ‘‘ Hero,” by 
Miss Margaret Giles, who thus gains the pre- 
mium of £150 offered by the Society. 


SomE workmen, engaged in excavating for the 
foundation of a Memorial, recently unearthed, 
in Castleton Churchyard, a circular piece of 
gritstone, which had the appearance of an urn, 
with a hole at the bottom. This unique-looking 
fragment was closely examined by Mr. J. 
Brightmore, who at once pronounced it to be 
part of the basin of a piscina, which, un- 
doubtedly, came out of the Church when 
restoration of such edifices was not under the 
supervision of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
Such vandalism nowadays would not be tole- 
rated. It is, without doubt, part of the old 
Norman piscina, as the herring-bone chiselling 
is quite perfect, and the aperture at the bottom 
of the stone shows indications of long years of 
service, 
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THE new Baptist Chapel recently opened 
at Penarth is designed in the Italian Renais- 
sance style of Architecture. The dressings are 
of Box ground stone, with the intermediate 
spaces of Newbridge paving cuts.’ The Chapel 
will accommodate 1,000 persons, and has 
Galleries both sides and in front. At the back 
is the Orchestra, which will accommodate 70 
singers, and is separated from the Chapel by a 
bold arch 23 feet in diameter. The Entrance 
Lobby of the building isentered by three sets of 
doors, and on each side is a Cloak Room. The 
stairs to the galleries areentered from thislobby, 
and partitioned off by baize doors. There are 
two sets of doors from this Lobby into the 
Chapel. The Chapel floor is approached from 
the pavement level by a flight of 
steps on each side of the building, 
and in the front of the building 
are three large windows which are 
glazed by leaded lights, designed 
especially to suit the style of the 
structure. On each side of the 
building are the Vestries, and also 
a small Vestry. The Galleries are 
supported by cast-ironcolumns, with 
ornamental cast caps. Above the 
Galleries is a Clerestory, which is 
supported by ten moulded arches 
resting on cast-iron columns with 
ornamental caps. Underneath the 
Chapel is a large School Room or 
Lecture Hall, thirteen Class Rooms, 
and a Library. The School floor is 
paved with wood block flooring. 
The School will accommodate in 
all about goo children. The cost 
of the whole of the building was 


£3,000. The contractor was Mr. 
D. G. Price, of Hickman Road, 
Penarth. The buildings were 


designed and carried out under the 
supervision of Messrs. Jones and 
Thornley, Architects and Sur- 
veyors, St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 


For some time past Dr. Botti, 
the director of the Museum at 
Alexandria, has been busy excavat- 
ing the neighbourhood of Pompey’s 
Pillar, and has brought to light the 
long-lost Serapeum, for which Alex- 
andria was famous. Dr. Botti was, 
it appears, first led on to excavate 
at this spot on the strength of 
some passage which occurs in the 
writings of Aphthonius, who is 
reported to have visited the 
Serapeum about 313 a.p. In this 
passage the ancient writer, after 
describing the Serapeum as it then 
was, goes on to say that it was 
situated about the vicinity of 
Pompey’s Pillar, and not far from 
the famous Stadium. Not only was 
the Serapeum famous as the shrine 
of the Grzco-Egyptian deity 
Serapis, but it was also used as a 
portion of the great Alexandrian 
Library. During the course of the 
excavations D Bottibroughttolight 
one of the Fountains which in early 
times ornamented the Courtyard. 
The Serapeum was originally in- 
tended asa Temple for the worship 
of the god Serapis, a deity which 
was imported into Egypt during 
the reign of the Ptolemies, but 
which, in reality, was a blend 
between two of the most famous 
gods of ancient times—namely, 
Osiris and Apis. -This deity, which, being 
thus formed, was called Oserapis, or Serapis, 
had many shrines throughout the Delta. 
One of these, the Serapeum, just discovered, 
was visited by Alexander the Great, and 
tradition has it that Vespasian, Emperor 
of Rome, performed miracles in this sanctuary ; 
the other, and possibly the greater Temple of 
the two, was.that erected near Memphis, and 
which to this day contains the coffins, or rather 
sarcophagi, of the renowned Apis bulls, which 
were buried there. Dr. Botti not only dis- 
covered a large number of inscriptions, but 
also found some gilded ornaments in the central 
‘court. The tombs which the explorer dis- 
covered were long underground Passages cut 
through the solid rock. These passages had 


probably been faced with some kind of masonry, 
and the niches which are to be seen here and 
there in the walls were probably intended to 
hold lamps. If Dr. Bottiis permitted to con- 
tinue his excavations it is probable that we 
may yet be able to examine the famous 
Serapeum in all its detail, the same as we do 


many of the other and more ancient Monu- 


ments of Egypt. 


CoLoneEL BincuaM, of Sheffield, has patented 
a new method of street paving. Since he met 
with the accident by which he nearly lost his 
life, he has taken great interest as to the safety 
of the streets. It is, like most other useful in- 


ventions, exceedingly simple, and has been in 


his mind for years, but he has thought that 
others must have tried it. He has, however, 
been pressed by some who should know its 
value, to bring it forward as a patent. An 
inquiry among authorities now shows that the 
nearest approach to his method appears to be 
that alternate blocks of same-sized wood and 
granite have been tried, but nothing actually 
like his. With wood and granite alternately 
set the same size, the wood has sunk below the 
granite, and the pavement has been regarded 
as a failure. Colonel Bingham’s method, how- 
ever, is thought by competent authorities likely 
to succeed, and is certainly worthy of careful 
trial. There are well-known objectionable 
features about granite paving. First ofall, no 
one denies that the noise occasioned by traffic 
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passing over such roads, especially in busy 
streets, is well-nigh unbearable. Then there is 
the great question of its slippery character, 
drivers, horse owners, all agreeing that it is un- 
safe, and, under many conditions, extremely 
dangerous, and granite is only advocated on the 
score of economy. Even on this ground, there 
is doubt as to whether, everything considered, 
it is the most economical kind of paving. The 
object of the method referred to is to provide a 
pavement which is durable, practically noise- 
less, and non-slippery, and it is an endeavour 
to utilise the lasting character of granite, and 
minimise its objectionable noise and slipperi- 
ness. It is claimed that this is accomplished by 
inserting a wedge of creosoted wood on each 
side ofthe granite set, and sufficient- 
ly raised to prevent slipperiness 
and a very considerable portion of 
the now serious amount of noise. 
It will also prove, we are informed, 
a great aid when sets have to be 
taken up. 

THE conversion of the Old Coin 
and Medal Room of the British 
Museum into one for the exhibition 
of gold ornaments and engraved 
gems has been completed, and the 
authorities are now able to admit 
the public to view the most pre- 
cious treasures contained in the 
Museum—from at least a pecuniary 
point of view—under far more 
favourable conditions, as regards 
light and surroundings, than has 
hitherto been the case. Among the 
exhibits which have been placed in 
prominent positions is the Royal 
gold cup, purchased in 1892 for 
£8,000, the history of which, as 
given on the label, can be traced 
for five hundred years, and, as far 
as is known, it is the only relic 
extant of the domestic plate of the 
earlier English, or even French 
Kings. The famous Portland vase 
is another object prominently seen 
in the centre of the new room, and 
it is only on minute inspection that 
one can detect traces of the damage 
wrought in 1845, when the vase was 
wantonly broken to atoms by a 
lunatic. A series of drinking vessels 
of various materials and different 
periods, lent by Sir A. Wollaston 
Franks, fill three velvet-lined cases 
on the left of the room, and here 
will also be seen examples of the 
highest value of the goldsmith’s 
work and enamels. 


ANOTHER Sculptor who has re- 
cently been engaged upon the 
decorative details of an important 
building is Mr. H. C. Fehr, whose 
group of ‘Perseus and Andro- 
meda’’ was a year or two. ago 
purchased by the Chantrey Fund 
Trustees. He has executed the 
portrait busts of the great engineers, 
Teiford, Brindley, Watt, Rennie, 
Stephenson, Brunel and Smeaton, 
which occupy circular niches in 
the frieze of the handsome new 
building which has been erected 
by Mr. Charles. Barry in Great 
George Street, Westminster, for the 
Institute of Civil Engineers. These 
busts are valuable as portraits, for 
in each case a cast from life, in the 
possession of the Institute, was made the basis 


of thesculptor’s design. 


TuereE having arisen some discussion as to 
the relative value of English and American oak, 
Mr. Harry Hems, the wood sculptor, of Exeter, 
says :—‘' At the World’s Fair, Chicago, in 1893, 
there was admittedly no oak sent from any part 
of the World that could compare with my sculp- 
tured rood beam, which measured 2oft. by tft. 
6in., and was grown and felled on the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s estate, near Ashford, in Kent; and 
all through that year’s trying climate in Chicago, 
it neither twisted nor opened a sixteenth part 
of an inch anywhere.” The timber referred to 
was supplied by Messrs. Peters and Davis, of 


Ashford. 
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T4e appointment of Messrs. Drew and Lynn 
as Architects for the proposed Belfast Cathedral 
is eminently satisfactory from an _ Archi- 
tectural point of view. Both have acquired 
a reputation beyond the limits of their land. 
Mr. Drew is Architect to Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, Dublin, and his work may be seen at 
Waterford Cathedral, and in the Parish 
Churches of Coleraine, Banbridge, Ballyculter, 
Maralin, Draperstown, and in many other 
Churches throughout Ireland. He has made 
Ecclesiastical Architecture his special study 
for many years, and he is particularly well 
acquainted with the history and Ar. hitectural 
details of the best known European Cathedrals. 
Mr. Drew is a son of the late Dr. Drew, for 
many years incumbent of Christ Church, 
Belfast. Mr. W. H. Lynn, of ‘Belfast, has 
designed some of the most effective buildings 
in the Colonies. Chester Town Hall, too, was 
built from a design presented by him in a 
competition, while Carlisle Memorial Church, 
Bangor Church, and many other Churches in 
and around Belfast, attest his skill in dealing 
with ecclesiastical subjects. In securing the 
joint services of these Architects, the Cathedral 
Committee has taken a wise course. Cathe- 
drals no more than cities can be built in a day, 
and there are special difficulties connected 
with the building of a Cathedral for Belfast. 
Of these difficulties the Bishop, Canon O’Hara, 
and the Committee generally, are fully aware ; 
but they are prepared to meet them, or 
patiently to wait till they are removed. In the 
first place, a large portion of the proposed 
site is owned by others than the Church 
authorities, and though occupied for the most 
part by old and worthless buildings, may not 
be easily obtained for Church purposes. 
The old Parish Church presents another diffi- 
culty. True, it has little in the way of antiquity 
or ornament to make it worth preserving; but 
still it is endeared by many associations to Bel- 
fast people, and unless it be absolutely neces- 
sary, it would be a pity to remove it till it is 
quite certain that something better can be put 
in its place. The Committee wishes to have as 
the first portion of the Cathedral ‘‘A Nave, 
with or without Aisles, capable of accommodat- 
ing at least 1,200 people on the floor.” This 
shows that congregational worship with ample 
facilities for preaching, as well as Church music, 
is contemplated as the first and main use for the 
proposed building. The chief and great diffi- 
culty is the financial one. The Committee has 
fixed upon the comparatively modest sum of 
£100,000 as the probable cost of the Cathedral 
when finished, exclusive of foundations. They 
do not intend to begin to build till £20,000 has 
been assured. There ought not to be much 
difficulty in raising, at all events, the smaller of 
these sums, in a wealthy and populous com- 
munity, and if this initial amount were forth- 
coming, and the work begun, the remaining 
£80,000 would foliow in less time than might be 
supposed. As yet the subscriptions promised 
amount to only a little more than £4,000. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘ To the outsider it 
would appear as if the designing of a well- 
balanced and pleasant looking house front could 
not be a very difficult task, especially if money 
and space be forthcoming. But it does not 
appear to be so. Take, for instance, that just 
erected by Lord Rosebery in Berkeley Square. 
It looks for all the World as if the designer had 
never been able to make up his mind as to how 
many stories it should have. He first of all 
started with two, and halted; then thought he 
would add another, as quite sufficient, and com- 
pleted his ornamentation of the elevation; but 
later on he went one more, and then rested, 
only to decide, as an after-thought, that it would 
be well to blossom out yet once more with a 
story in the roof. 


WE hear that Colonel North has come to 
terms with the King of the Belgians for the 
purchase of the picturesque royal domain of 
Ardenne, with sixteen thousand acres of ex- 
cellent shooting amid scenery of surpassing 
beauty. King Leopold retains possession of 
Ciergnon, his father’s favourite shooting box, 
which crowns a rock within sight of Ardenne. 
Baron Goffinet, who came to London to arrange 
details, has nowreturned to Brussels. As soon 
as the mile of esplanade between the Royal 
Palace to the west of Ostend and Mariakerke 


is completed, Colonel North will immediately 
commence building an enormous Horel (with 
five hundred rooms, baths and every modern 
convenience), as well as a Casino, after the 
manner of Monte Carlo, which is to be entirely 
separate from the Hotel, but will comprise a 
Theatre and Play Rooms. The projected Hotel 
International at Ostend is to be one of the 
largest and most luxurious establishments of 
the kind to be found in Europe, and it will 
possess the unique advantage of having as a sort 
of dependence the handsome Mansion and park 
of Ardenne, which Leopold II. has quite recently 
improved and embellished. There will also be 
ample room for 600 villas on the long strip of 
the Belgian littoral acquired by Colonel North 
and his associates. 


Tue Strasbourg Monument, just erected at 
Basle, by the sculptor Bartholdi — whose 
work the Statue of Freedom, in the harbour 
of New York, is well-known — represents 
‘‘Helvetia’’ receiving Strasbourg from the 
hands of that city’s guardian angel, and 
holding over her a protecting shield. A child 
clings to Helvetia’s garments, and behind this 
group stands a second, that of a young girl 
carrying an infant in her arms, while a little 
girl holds fast by her dress, and a boy, with 
one arm in a sling, looks back with terror at 
the horrors they have left. The execution of 
the figures is much admired, but the whole 
severely criticised, especially as, when seen from 
the front, the second group is completely 
hidden. 


AT the cost of £500 the Manchester Corpo- 
ration has bought for its permanent collection 
three pictures which are at present in the 
Autumn Exhibition at that city. These are Mr. 
David Farquharson’s admirable landscape 
“Summer Eve,” Mr. J. Aumonier’s ‘‘ When 
the Tide is Out,’ and Mr. Arnesby Brown’s 
‘“The Drinking Pool,’ which were all three in 
the Royal Academy Galleries in the spring of 
this year. The committee responsible for these 
purchases has by no means exhausted thereby 
the funds at its disposal, as it is understood 
that there is still some £3.000 in hand. 


Str Epwarp Burne-Jones has designed a 
large West Window for the Chapel of Man- 
chester College, Oxford, and this window has 
just been executed by Mr. W. Morris. During 
the coming winter months the three north 
windows of the Chapel will be filled with 
groups representing the ‘‘ Six Days of Crea- 
tion,’ from cartoons by the same artist; he 
has also designed four windows for the south 
side of the Chapel, but these are not likely to 
be completed for some little while. 


In the roof of Henry VII.'s Chapel the main 
ribs or groins spring from the capitals of trip- 
licated columns wrought on the face of the side 
piers, and they unite in the middle of the vault- 
ing, thus forming a series of pointed arches. 
Every groin appears to go through the centre 
of a vast circular pendant, which expanding 
from an octagonal base, extends the rich em- 
broidery of its ramifications over the vault, till 
the extreme circles of each meet at the apex. 
All the pendants are described on.such exact 
geometrical principles, that the stones compos- 
ing each have the effect of keystones; and as 
the groins which intersect them, and, indeed, 
form apart of the general mass, abut against 
the cross-springers, which stretch over the 
Aisles from the exterior buttresses, the whole 
vaulting is by that means made steadfast and 
immovable. To prevent the groins from spread- 
ing at the haunches, or, as it is technically 
termed, ‘‘ kicking,’ the space between them and 
the side piers is occupied by perforated masonry, 
intersected by stays or cross-bands placed dia- 
gonally. The under part of the groins, as well 
as the ribs of the great arch, is curiously 
wrought into numerous cinquefoil-headed radi- 
ations, the outer point of each being ornamented 
with foliage. At the angles of the piers bet ween 
the groins and the clerestory windows are half 
pendants, and from the central point of the 
arch above each window, a secondary division 
of the vaulting takes its rise, which fills up all 
the interstices between the outer circles of the 
great pendants, its projecting lines meeting at 
the apex, and being there formed into smaller 
pendants, about four feet in diameter, which 
key the whole together. 


Datine from the thirteenth century (the 
North Aisle earlier) St. Nicolas Church, Ash- 
next-Sandwich, has just been restored by Mr. 
Brisley, a local builder, on the plains and 
under the direction of Mr. Edward Fry, of 
Dover, who carefully followed the lines of the 
old master mason. A ceiling in the Nave, 
drooping over the Tower Arch, was supposed 
to conceal the original open oak or chestnut 
roof, needing only a little repair here and there. 
Upon a thorough examination of the whole 
fabric it was found that the original roofs of 
both Nave and North Aisle had disappeared ; 
that the then existing roofs, not more than two 
or three centuries old, had been made of all 
kinds of materials in the rudest way by village 
carpenters of the day, patched and repatched 
at least five times; that it was in such a 
state of decay as to have become dangerous ; 
that part of the south wall was 11 inches out 
of the perpendicular; and that the wall of the 
former West Tower of the earlier Church had 
been riven from top to bottom, and had never 
been repaired, the injury, however caused, having 
no doubt been the occasion of the destruction of 
the old Tower and of the erection of the present 
stately Tower. A part of the south wall has 
been taken down and rebuilt, the wall of the 
former Tower repaired, fine open roofs of 
English oak having been raised over Nave and 
North Aisle. These rise higher than those 
which they replaced, showing the beautiful 
proportions of the Tower Arch, and bringing 
into view a nice small window above the great 
west window. During the work of restora- 
tion there was discovered buried in the south 
wallofthe Navea cluster of four beautiful pillars 
of Caen stone, on which rested two arches, 
still visible, which opened into a South Aisle 
demolished when the Tower was built. There 
was also found on the apex of the Nave outside 
the remains of a cross, broken no doubt by 
the Commonwealth men who committed a great 
deal of havoc in the Church. A window in the 
Nave, once perpendicular, which up to the present 
has been a monument of a zeal which destroyed 
but did not build up, was restored in its 
original form by Miss Godfrey, of Brook 
House; and another older window was re- 
stored and filled with stained glass from the 
workshop of Messrs. Clayton and Bell. 


THE whole of the new Admiralty Building is 
now occupied, and the plans for the new north 
block are in the hands of the surveyors, who 
are preparing the contracts for tender. This 
task will probably be got through about 
Christmas, and the work will be pushed on as 
fast as. circumstances will permit. The old 
building will undergo repairs and such altera- 
tions as may be found necessary, and on the 
side of the Horse Guards’ Parade it will be 
assimilated to the new fabric by adding to ita 
Dome corresponding to the one on the opposite 
side of the quadrangle. There is eventually to 
be a screen forming a covered way across from 
one building to the other, but this will not be 
undertaken till the alterations referred to have 
been effected ; in the meantime, as a large part 
of the staff from the Spring Gardens buildings 
will be working in the old Admiralty, and ready 
communication is essential, a temporary 
covered way is to be set up. 


In the competition for the East Riding Asy- 
lum Extension, the Committee has unanimously 
adopted the report of the professional referee, 
Mr. G. T. Hine, of Westminster, awarding the 
premiums as under :—1, £50, ‘‘Ebor,” Mr. C. 
H. Hebberthwaite, Hopwood Hall, Halifax; 2, 
£25, ‘' Star,’’ Messrs. Crisp, Oatley and Skinner, 

ristol; 3, £10, ‘‘ Labor Omina Vincit,” Mr. 
FI. Harper, Market Street, Ncttingham. Twenty 
sets of plans were submitted. 


At the coroner’s enquiry into the death of 
Malcolm Ernest Sprague, the fireman killed by 
the recent gas explosion in the Strand, Mr. 
Collard, Architect, deposed to preparing the 
contract on behalf of Sir John Huttoa, the free- 
holder, for the thorough repair of the buildings. 
He denied that the bricks, mortar, or timber 
were bad. Sir Frederick Bramwell said in his 
opinion the main gaspipe was damaged, due to 
the subsidence of the soil, which was very fragile 
owing to the escape of water from the main. 
The pipe was exceptionally strong, but the 
ground gave it no support. 
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In our ancient Architecture no examples are 
to be met with of skylights, properly so-called 
(that is, which are nearly in the same plane as 
the general surface of the ceiling), or of lan- 
terns intended to light the whole of the interior 
without other windows in its side walls. Not 
but that skylights might be, and probably in 
some cases have been, introduced into buildings 
of the Pointed style, without doing violence to 
its character by merely perforating some of the 
compartments and tracery in a groined ceiling. 
As one instance, at least, of the kind, we may 
mention the Conservatory that was at Carlton 
House, which had a roof of fan tracery, 
designed after that of Henry VII.’s Chapel, 
the whole of which was perforated and filled in 
with glass, but as the ceiling itself was low, and 
three sides of the building consisted entirely of 
windows, it conveyed only an imperfect idea of 
the effect that might be produced in an interior 
of the kind if lighted from above only, particu- 
larly if the perforated parts of the 
ceiling were filled in with stained 
glass. Notwithstanding both the 
variety as to design and decoration 
of which skylights are susceptible, 
and the picturesque effect pro- 
duced in an interior where the light 
falls from above, so far from having 
been turned to account for Archi- 
tectural purposes, and studied as 
ornamental features, skylights have 
generally been considered and 
treated as mere shifts and expedients 
in building, excusable only when 
resorted to from necessity, and for 
inferior rooms, situated where it 
was impossible to obtain side win- 
dows. Hence scarcely anything on 
the subject, hardly the bare men- 
tion of skylights, is to be met with 
in Architectural works. In Italian 
buildings such mode of lighting 
rooms is almost unknown, even 
where it recommends itself as being 
greatly preferable to that by side 
windows, and, in fact, scarcely less 
than indispensable, as is the case 
with Sculpture and Picture 
Galleries, Staircases, and Libraries, 
and though, as regards these last, 
it is not very material whether 
the light is admitted from the side 
of the room or from above, the 
second method is attended with this 
advantage, that it allows the book- 
cases to be continued on all sides 
of the room. 


Tue new Northampton Institute 
has been making rapid progress, 
though no part of it can be made 
available for use this winter. The 
principal building is approaching 
completion, and it looks as though 
the Great Hall, the Gymnasium, 
the Administrative Offices, and 
some other portions might be ready 
for use by the New Yearif necessary. 
Although the main building is so 
near completion, the extensiverange 
of Workshops, which, as we ex- 
plained, form part of the complete 
scheme, are scarcely yet com- 
menced. The old property they 
are to supplant has, however, been 
cleared away, and they will be pro- 
ceeded with as fast as the winter will permit. 
They will probably take the greater part of 
a year to complete. 


Mr. HENRY GREATHEAD’s lecture on Tunnel 
Construction, as exemplified more especially in 
the City and South London Railway, drew to the 
Institute of Civil Engineers a larger number of 
members than usual. As Mr. Greathead said 
at the outset, the question was one of ..very 
practical import, for the future of engineering 
enterprise will be very largely concerned with 
the solution of the problem of locomotion in 
London and other centres where the conges- 
tion of road traffic presents an insuperable 
obstacle to speedy and easy transit. In twenty 
years, he said, the ratio of passengers in 
London alone had increased tenfold, and there 
could be little doubt that, had greater 
facilities been available, that ratio would 
have been immeasurably larger. Illustra- 


ting his lecture by some fine diagrams 
of the work done in the course of the 
construction of the South London Railway, 
Mr. Greathead demonstrated the eminently 
suitable nature of the means employed, and, as 
to certain sections of the undertaking, their 


great simplicity, which had effected con- 
siderable saving in cost. In the course of the 
discussion which followed the paper, the con- 
sideration of the very varied nature of the diffi- 
culties which were successfully encountered in 
the course of the work, notwithstanding certain 
discouraging precedents, led to the general ex- 
pression of a hope that the more serious 
business of a submarine tunnel between 
England and Ireland would be grappled with 
at no distant date. 


Tue report of the Trustees of the Nationa! 
Portrait Gallery has just been issued. It does 
not tell us when the new Gallery will be opened. 


A NORMAN DOORWAY : 


Not just yet, apparently, for pictures have to 
be cleaned and frames regilded, and there is the 
heavy business of arranging all the pictures 
and statues in their places. We notice that the 
director is arranging the exhibits chronologi- 
cally, and ‘‘ without reference to the artistic 
merits of the paintings or sculptures.” 


Mr. LasoucHErE calls Blenheim Palace a 
“hideous” building. Dr. Wangen, the Director 
of the Royal Gallery of Art at Berlin, says of 
it:—'‘If nothing were to be seen in England 
but this seat, with its park and treasures of 
Art, there would be no reason to repent the 
journey to this country. The whole is on so 
grand a scale that no prince in the World would 
need to be ashamed of it; and at the same 
time it is a noble monument of the gratitude of 
the English nation to the great Duke of Marl- 
borough.”” Blenheim was designed by Sir John 


Vanbrugh, who also, we believe, designed 


ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL, 


Castle Howard, and everybody who has seen 
Castle Howard has beheld a reduced copy of 
the still nobler edifice. 


THERE was opened last week, in the Belfast 
Art Gallery and Museum, a valuable and unique 
display of Art objects which have just been re- 
ceived from the South Kensington Museum, 
and which constitute one of the finest, if not 
the very best, loan collections that have ever been 
seen in Belfast. The Japanese Art collection, 
which is displayed in room B of the Art Gallery, 
will be found of exceptional interest. It con- 
sists of 202 frames, in which are displayed 
examples of book illustrations of the Ukiyo Ye 
Rin, or the popular School of Japanese Art, 
presented through the wood engraver. The 
works have been hung with excellent en- 
deavour after effect, and are so classified as 
to bring together the various styles of work, 
and thereby enable the student to examine 
each by itself and to study the 
genius and development of the 
various departments of Japanese 
Art. Inaddition tothe above the col- 
lection just received includes three 
cases of Art objects. Case No. 1 
contains European pottery, and 
lovers of old china will find some 
beautiful specimens of Sevres, Dres- 
den, Louisburg, Vienna, Chelsea, 
Worcester, and Plymouth. Case 
No. 2 contains Italian Art objects— 
viz., some fine pieces of Majolica 
earthenware, examples of embossed 
leather, glass, copper, and copper 
silvered salvers, urns, and other 
vessels, and some quaint instruments 
of the 16th century. Case No. 3 is 
filled with examples of early carved 
woodwork. The fine panel of carved 
dark Gothic tracery (English 15th 
century), and a fine panel, thistle 
design, 15th or 16th century, are 
excellent specimens. 


ActTinG under the instructions of 
the Marquis of Salisbury, Mr. E. 
Balfour has visited Walmer Castle, 
accompanied by an officer of the 
Royal Engineers, and made a 
thorough Architectural inspection 
of the buildings, prior to his lordship 
taking up his residence there. 


Wuat is supposed to be an old 
Saxon burying-ground has been un- 
earthed at Gloucester. Several skele- 
tons, iuan excellent state of preserva- 
tion, were discovered, one being 
enclosed in a coffin hewn out of a 
solid stone, which probably weighs 
about two tons. The whole of the 
remains, including the stone tomb, 
were but two or three feet under the 
ground on the side of the path in the 
recently constructed road. 


Mr. East, whose drawings are 
now to be seen in the Gallery 
of Messrs. Agnew, Dale Street, 
has spent six months of the 
present year on a sketching tour 
in Japan, often living in remote 
villages for the sake of trans- 
ferring famous scenes and scenery 
tohis paper orcanvas. It isperhaps 
hardly correct to say that hitherto 
our acquaintance with Japanese landscape a0 
scenery has been almost exclusively confined to 
native drawings and paintings. We have bé- 
come so used to Japanese pictures, with thel’ 
quaint conventions, that it is something of 4 
surprise to find the same things looking differ - 
ently when a European comes to express them 
through his conventions. There is, however, 
in Western Art a range and capability for ex- 
pressing grand effects vastly superior to any- 
thing Japanese, and consequently Mr. East has 
been most successful in painting scenery. His 
two largest works are paintings of the great 
mountain of Fuji-San at dawn and again at sun- 
set. The mountain, over 12,000 teet high, is 
one of the grandest natural objects on the planet, 
for it is comparatively solitary, and its mass is 
undwarfed by surroundings. Concerning the 
numerous scenes, of town and country, plain 
and mountain, comprised in the collection, they 
are no doubt exceedingly faithful. 


, 
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STROLLING SKETCHES. 
No. 6. 


ROCHESTER. 
iy N being asked to provide a paper on 
ULiGsS 4 Rochester, and pass in rapid re- 
Re | 8 view the Architectural and Anti- 
quarian aspects of this old City, 
the writer, Man of Kent though 
=n} he be, meaning much to Men of 
Kent, confesses to dismay. The Art of com- 
pression is not always the Art of conciseness 
and clear vision Often it is as destructive of 
truth as it is of detail, and a flying glimpse of 
much greatness in stone is equivalent to imagin- 
ing one knows a landscape and a country by 
gazing through a railway carriage window. Of 
all English Cathedral cities, Rochester is one 
where your feet may well linger, be you either 
Architect, Archzologist or Historian, or a dilet- 
tante blend of the three. The writer does not 
contend that the glory of the greater Cathedrals 
or Minsters of the land is equalled by the 
Cathedral to St. Andrew. Never of the sensa- 
tional in scale but ever demonstrating as the 
Centuries would allow, the wonderful Norman 
epoch in English building, particularly the 
work of the later Norman, Rochester’s Cathe- 
dral is a sombre second to Canterbury, with 
some distance of appraisement between, all the 
more sombre—at any rate the sadder—for the 
restorative ruin that attacked it in the last cen- 
tury and early in this. Mr. Pearson has re- 
won, or at least has recalled, some of the 
departed glory to the mutilated West Front, 
which was so long the prey of the murderer- 
mason, and the late Sir Gilbert Scott’s restora- 
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tion of the interior 
during the seventies— 
though we would do a 
few things differently 
now — secured for us, 
at least, the salvation 
of much that was 


| crumbling away; the 


revelation of much, too, 
that had been hid. 
Englishmen know 


| their Canterbury well, 
“but my experience is 


that Rochester is not so 
widely understood, and 
I- have. often thought 
that the proximity of 
another manner of 
shrine—I refer to Gad’s 
Hill—has claimed the 
greater share of our pil- 
grims. I donot quarrel 
with this, for I can re- 
member the time when 
one could see the little 
pony carriage and the 
large dogs waiting at 
the wayside station to 
take the magician to 
that comfortable home-- 
unblessed by any Archi- 
tectural style or preten- 
sion—upon which he set 
his heart so many years 
before, while Mr. Tup- 
man found a comfort- 
able inn at Cobham, 
and Mr. Pickwick stared 
through the windows of 
our famous hostelry into 
the High Street. I 
never walk in Cobham 
Woods without thinking 
of that evening’s ‘‘ cus- 
tomary ramble’ he 
never’ took, and the 
sight of a bright June 
morning tells me always 
of the ‘‘ Edwin Drood’’ 
un-ended chapters, and 
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that morning and afternoon 
—so soon to be stilled. 

One has watched, too, 
with a feeling, a medieval 
feeling, perhaps of jealousy 
and chagrin, the outbreak 
of modern frontages: the 
weary growth of Chatham, 
and the soddening of Strood, 
during the last decade or 
two of years. We have so 
few Rochesters, so magnifi- 
cently alert and command- 
ing in position; so proud 
and princely of bearing— 
our Castle will hold its own 
with any twelfth-century 
Norman Keep in England; 
and we have still bits of 
domestic work that are a 
real treat and treasure to 
the eye. 

I suppose it would be 
difficult to match Restora- 
tion House. Kentis proud 
of it, as well as Rochester. 
It is a very fine example of 
late Elizabethan, in red 
brick, . wonderfully mel- 
lowed; the plan is a letter 
E. Acareful examination 
will indicate to you a some- 
what curious alteration in 
thep orch and the walls on 
each side, said to have been 
made fifty years after the 
erection. The rear of the 
house is: equally, if. not 
more interesting, with pro- 
jecting upper stories. and 


. charming. :gables.: : ‘‘ Re. 


storation’’ refers, of course, 


night before the ‘‘ Restoration ’’ was declared ; 
I think the burgesses presented him with a 
silver ewer and basin: one wonders if the 
Monarch’s uneasy head slept, though it 
is not recorded that insomnia caused Charles 
II. many sleepless nights. There is rich 
wainscotting in the rooms, and the passages 
and stairways are quaint and delightfully 
rambling. Eastgate House is another bit 
of the sixteenth century, though the nineteenth 
century has breathed upon it, and not blessed 
it thereby. Of Richard Watts’s original Hos- 
pital, built in 1579, little is left, save the sin- 
gular welcome and warning, ‘‘ Six poor travel- 


lers may receive here lodging, entertainment ~ 


and fourpence each for one night, provided they 
be not rogues nor proctors”’ (!), for the Hospital 
was rebuilt in 1771. While you linger in the 
High Street, you may, by a little scrutiny, 
detect traces of the medieval walls, which, 
alack, have proved excellent quarries in time 
bye-gone. No. 47, High Street (roughly mo- 
dernised) sheltered James II. ere he escaped his 
country. It is curious that while Rochester 
saw the revival of the Stuarts, it also witnessed 
their second dispossession. Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel’s gilt clock (he was Mayor) recalls a 
name known beyond our City confines, and 
even yet, I think, you may be charmed by a 
faint air of bag-wig and ruffles in the High 
Street. 

Have you read Pepys? Even in his day our 
grand old Keep was a vigilant, square faced, 
manly ruin; ‘‘The pleasantest. visit in all 
respects that I. ever had in my life. Saw the 
Cathedral, which is now fitting for use, and the 


Organ a-tuning.. I did then walk to visit the 


old Castle ruins, which hath been a noble 
place.» And it is a ‘‘ noble place” still. No 
archeology .I know of, can indicate when a 
Castle first stood in Rochester. The Saxon 
Hrofeceastre would mean a City rather than.a 


=e a yi Lae DAE ies fi ee Gal to the rehabiliment of the | Keep or Castle—the Roman castrum—yet it is 
See =Se = Tegpeo pad fie |i * [& ‘- Stuarts. Charles II. slept | possible that upon the site the Saxons had 
within its walls on the | earthworks of some kind, and the fact (although 
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the Roman walls have entirely disappeared) 
that Watling Street is the High Street of to- 
day, would point to the likelihood of the 
Romans having a camp here, commanding the 
great road from Dover and Canterbury to 
London. But the existing Keep is undoubtedly 
William de Corbeuil’s work, and would be 
built some date after 1120. All the Norman 
Keeps in England erected during the twelfth 
century bear a great similarity, and you may 
take the White Tower of London for a type. I 
think the Keep of Norwich, at any rate those 
of Colchester and Canterbury, are larger than 
Rochester ; Newcastle, if I recollect rightly an 
impression formed some years ago, is smaller, 
but no one shows its original arrangement 
better than Rochester, for the floors and roofs 
are gone. The Keep Quadrangle is 70 ft. square ; 
too ft. high, and you will notice the angle 
Buttress Tower two-thirds the height. You 
will observe the Kentish “rag,” the ironstone 
also, and the cut ‘facings’’ from Caen in a 
closer inspection of the Castle; and it is in 
many ways remarkable, to my thinking, that 
the old-fashioned rounded arch was chosen in 
preference to the then common pointed arch by 
Corbeuil and his fellow builders. All the floors 
having gone, as I have said, the put log-holes 
of each are evident, and you can trace the pro- 
gress of the newel staircase upwards from the 
Guard Room to the Great Hall and State 
Apartments. The great doorway of the Castle 
is good; of a single order—four rows of Zigzag 
and a single Round; you will note also the 
curtain wall and arcade ot the Great Hall on 
the second floor. A pair of arches on each 
side the well-shaft divided the Hall into two 
parts, and in all the interior arches you find the 
simplicity of two orders, the upper, the Round 
—and the lower, the Round and Zigzag. Again 
in the fireplaces these are repeated, but with 
the Zigzag between two Round. 

And now, granting that this Keep as it exists, 
had its share in the Barons’ war against King 
John, you must go back many centuries if you 
would be at the birth of our Cathedral. We 
are not so proud of our ecclesiastical lineage as 
we well might be, seeing that Augustine founded 
and Ethelbert built. Yet even the great Augus- 
tine established no eternal peace for the Men of 
Kent, nor indeed could the Cathedral be de- 
scribed as a house undivided against itself, for 
with a fine wrongheadedness, clergy and lay- 
men quarrelled so fiercely that at last the 


RESTORATION HOUSE, ROCHESTER- 


monks gave the parishioners a piece of ground 
to stop their mouths and sing their psalms 
thereon, and this was the origin of St, Nicholas 
Church, which lay with such effrontery before 


the Cathedral itself. Thus from the High Altar | 
of Monasticism sprang so early a spirit of Dis- | 
To this day the Mayor and Corporation | 


sent ! 
of Rochester are entitled, with all their portly 
state and pride of civic mien to enter the 
Cathedral by the West door. 


I must grant that of the Gothic Tower | 
(built in 1826), we are not proud; fain would I | 


it could be banished ; it is poor and unworthy, 


| but the poor is always with us, it has been said, 
and so, too, I might add, is the unworthy. The | 


history of our Cathedrals last longer than our 
Cathedral walls. 
successive Churches—Ethelbert’s building— 
we found, during the under-pinning of the West 
Front in 
Chancel Apse, and Arch. Of the Early Norman, 


Of the Saxon Church or | 


1889, the eastern limits, traces of | 


there is the Crypt (remarkably fine) and a 
portion of the South Aisle. The original 
Norman was Cruciform, with very narrow 
Transepts, a Nave of ten bays, and a Choir of 
unusual length, no doubt with the object of 
widely separating those same or any other 
generation of warrior-monks and parishioners. 
Maledicite. The. present Nave is of the 
twelfth century, but it is more than likely 
that there has been some re-casing and re- 
building of the original, and that several of the 
columns are Early Norman at the core. From 
East to West the late Norman gradually worked 
out the early Choir and Transepts, under the 
genius of Ernulf, whose famous diaper work 
should be noted. The thirteenth century saw 
more enlarging and re-building still East to 
West, and it is self-evident that the period of 
activity stopped at the great bay, West of the 
great Crossing. The next hundred years wit- 
nessed the extension of the Choir, and gave us 
the Shrine of our martyr and saint William of 
Perth. After a short break, the Early English 
took up the task; the North-West Transept 


| was more amply built than its Norman prede- 


cessor; .the South Transept had its arches 


| completed, and two bays of the Nave were 


transformed. Then, for three hundred years, 
silence fell; there wereno moresermons in stone; 
the great Gothic force had spent itself, was 
waning ; and in its place came negligence, and 
vandalism and Time’s revenges. Let us be fair, 
let us be even generous to Cottingham, an 


_ Architect, when all is said, to whose brain we 


owe what sympathy and what skill Rochester 
Cathedral found in its extremity of decay—a 
skill and a sympathy not to be improved upon 
in his day. He restored the great West window 


' that had been inserted ; he found the South- 


East Transept falling and saved it; he opened 
many arches that had been blocked by sheerest 
servility of repair, and he did his best—so far 
as he could with an immense amount of local 
influence and obstruction—in his attempt to 
rebuild the Central Tower, which we will pass 
over in silence. Cottingham had originality 
and resource, often enough of the wrong kind. 
He found the South Front out of the perpendi- 
cular, and promply cut back the exterior stone ! 
He put in a very rich and creditable Decorated 
Doorway, and was flagrant enough to attach a 
Bishop’s head to a woman’s robes! The late 
Sir Gilbert Scott came none too soon at the 
other end of the century. He used Chilmark 
stone freely in renewal; the whole fabric was 
under-pinned, and the Transept roofs were 
raised to their original pitch. Interiorly we 
owe tohim much careful and intuitive work also. 
Of the grand design of that West Front, almost 
unique—I know only St. David's like it—which 
Mr. Pearson has been dealing with so gently, 
so capably, with such restraint and reverence, 
one regrets with a regret that cannot find ex- 


| pression in other than indignant words, those 
_ later centuries of clownish contrivance and sad 
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mutilation. The peculiarity of the turrets at 
the end of the Nave arcades and Aisle walls 
strikes you at once. Originally, no doubt, the 


side turrets were carried up nearly as high as | 


the smaller central turrets, a natural device in 
Early Norman Fronts. The arcades were 
carried across, and, in the upper stages, re- 
cessed for sculpture, such as you may see at 
Barfreston, and, possibly, by the same hand. 

And of the Crypt, one of the finest in 
England, I can only have space to say that here 
you have Gundulf's work, purest of Early 
Norman, built of tufa, except the monolithic 
shafts which are oolite of some kind. 

Our Cathedral, then, for its Late Norman 
Nave, for its Early Crypt, for the remnants of 
a once-perfect West Front, may claim itself 
worthy the traditions of Kent, may stand 
beside, in Architectural and historic interest, 
many of the fanes of our land, even though 
with such an one as Canterbury, for in- 
stance, it cannot, in many regards, hold its 
own. Canterbury, I have often thought, 
demands an Archbishop, Rochester can remain 
a Bishopric. 

It is a casual survey this, of Rochester—a 
strolling survey might suit your term better— 
and though I may be speaking, perhaps, with 
prejudice or pride, I know few cities that 
recompense you better, if you comeat the right 
season of the year. Some part of the Garden 
of England spreads itself out before you from 
the high vantage grounds; the faces of the old 
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of nosings AB, therefore GJ isthe locus 
and height of the required lowest riser. 
OE LD: 

In making forty awards (seven correct solu- 
tions were contained in the last batch in 
addition to the thirty-three announced), the 
Propounder of the Problem writes:—Of the 
numerous answers offered in solution of the 
Setting-out Problem, forty give a correct result. 
Every one of these aims at determining the 
ruling line marked in the above diagram AG, 
and this is really the key to the problem. Sub- 
joined is a list of those whose solutions are 
correct. It is deservedly headed by Mr. W. 
Baillie, the first from whom a correct result 
was received, whose trigonometrical solution 
(the only correct trigonometrical one sent in) is 
neater than any of the geometrical ones, my 


| own included. For practical working purposes, 


however, it seems less simple and handy than 
some of the geometrical solutions. 
The methods correctly proposed for a geo- 


_ metrical solution vary considerably as regards 


directness and simplicity. They may be 


_ referred to as one or other of six types, illus- 
_ trated by the following diagrams, in which thin 
| whole lines represent the ones given, dotted 


street frontages have their blue and red and | 


yellow flowers; the valley of the Medway will 
speak to you stentorially of Roman and 
Norman ; and after some hard day’s measuring 
at the Cathedral, you walk down the High 
Street, the High Street of all the High Streets (to 
a confirmed Dickens’ man) that ever enticed or 
became interpreted by picture or pen. 


A SETTING OUT PROBLEM. 


OuR PROPOUNDER’S SOLUTION. 
Forty AWARDS TO COMPETITORS. 


From a given point (as the edge of a terrace) 
to set out a flight of uniform steps of given 
number and rake com- 
mencing and terminating 
with a riser, descending 
to broken irregular ground, 
in such manner that the 
foot of lowest riser shall 
exactly coincide with the 
surface of ground. 

SOLUTION. 

Let A be the given point, 
AB the rake of steps (=line 
of their outer angle or no- 
sing) five the number of 
risers, and BC the surface 
of ground. 

From A draw the 
horizontal line AK _ of 
indefinite length, and 
from any point in it D S 
draw the vertical line DE to meet AB in E. 
Divide DE into as many equal parts as there 
are risers less one, and on DE produced set out 
EF equal to one of those parts. From A through 
F draw a line meeting the ground-line BC in G, 
and from G draw the line GH parallel to DF, 
intersecting ABin J. Then GJ is the position 
and height of the required lowest riser. 

PROOF, 

Since HJ is drawn parallel to side DE of 
triangle ADE, it cuts the other sides 
proportionally, therefore 
AH LAD sc A] DAE(Eueavie2). 

Again, since the triangle AHJ is equi- 
angular to triangle ADE, 

AH: Hj.:: AD ¢.DE (vi. 4): 

andalternately AH : AD :: HJ : DE(v. 16). 

And since triangle AJG is equiangular to 
triangle AEF, 

AJ; AE:: JG: EF (vi. 4). 

But AH: AD;:: AJ: AE; 

therefore H] : DE :: JG: EF (v. 11). 
and alternately HJ : JG:: DE: EF 

And by construction DF contains five equal 
parts, whereof EF is one, and GH is 
similarly divided in GJ] 

Now GH is the whole height from ground- 
line at G to the level of given point A, 
and the point J, in it is also in the line 


| 


lines those of construction, dot-and-dash line 
the ruling line determined by solution, and the 
thick whole line the required lower riser thence 
found. Each is accompanied by the briefest 
possibleabstract ofthe mode ofsolution,sufficient 
to enable readers to follow it out for themselves. 


TypE TRIGONOMETRICAL. 
If n=required number of steps (i.¢., risers), 


| and R=rake (z.e., ratio of riser to tread) 


K 


Let r be the size of riser) 
and t i ne tread j 
Then in the diagram, h=nxr (r) 
l=(n—1)xt (2) 

Dividing (1) by (2) we geth on r 
“ t 


then R= ~ 


—_ xX — 
] on=1 


Z.é.,tan O= ee 
n—-I 
To use the formula, fill in the given values of 
n and R, and find tan O. 
Then from the given point A set off below the 
horizontal line, the angle corresponding to the 


| tangent found. If B be the point on the section 
D A 


where it cuts the ground line, B is the bottom of 
the first riser. Set off from A again, the rake of 
the steps. Then the point where the vertical 
through B cuts the rake is the top of the first step. 
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From any point D in horizontal AD drop 
vertical, cutting AB in E. Divide DE into 
number of risers less 1. Make EF = one of 
those parts. Draw AFG, cutting BC in G. 
GH lowest riser. 


TYPE 2. 


From any point back of A set up vertical, 
cutting BA produced in E. Divide DE into 
number of risers less 1. Make EF = one of 
those parts. Draw FAG, cutting BC in G. 
GH lowest riser. ; 


TYPE 3. 


“F 
From A set out trial steps DE. Draw AEF, 
cutting BC in F. FG lowest riser. 


TYPE 4. 


Draw any horizontal, cutting AC and AB, 
or these produced. Divide into No, of risers. 
Draw AEF cutting BC in F. FG lowest riser. 


TYPE 5. 


“G@ 
From any point D in AC draw horizontal 
DE. Divide DA into No. of risers. Draw FE 


parallel to AB. Draw AEG cutting BC in G. 
GH lowest riser. 


TYPE 6. 


Any point Din AC, Divide DA into No, of 
risers: less 1. Make AE=one of those parts. 
Join DE. Bisect angle EAD, cutting DE in F. 
Draw FG parallel to AB, cutting horizontal 
from Din G. Draw AGH cutting BC in H. 
HJ lowest riser. 

The above Types are placed in order of merit, 
and the names of the successful solvers are 
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arranged alphabetically in groups, according to 
the Typ2 of Solution adopted. 


SOLUTION. NAME. ADDRESS, 
|__| _—eo@ i -———_— 
Trigono- | 
metrical. |W. Baillie ../160, Hope-st., Glasgow. 
No. 1.|J. Ballantyne .,,/21, Rose-st., Tarnethill,Glasgow 
J. Carruthers ., |227, Eglington-st., Glasgow. 
\A. Codling .. |24, Ashby-street, Queen’s-road, 
Norwich. 


H. M. de Colville}24, Chatham-place, Brighton, 


J. M. Dingle .,.)}Ocean-road, South Shields. 

P. Eagle... .../22, Murrell-road, Carlisle. 

A. J. Houlton ...|/71, Peel-street, Hull. 

E. W. Jones .../17, St. James’-road, Liverpool. 
W J. Jones _ ...|49,Manor-street, Clapham,S.W. 
G. Leadbetter ...;,Homend Ledbury. 

|A T. McNair ...|18, Castle-road, Dundalk. 
|A.C, Plester ...|5, Stanfield-road, North Bow,E. 
s. P. Powell ..{12, Lee-road, Blackheath, S.E. 
J. Sadler... ..|I[vy Cottage, Stockwell-end, 


Wolverhampton. 
J. J. Whitehouse |49, Fox yards, Dudley. 


No. 2,/R. Bedingfield ...|73, Princess-road, Leicester. 
On Hall tx .../26, York-place, Portman-sq..W. 
J. E.Smales ...|14, High-st., Watford, Herts. 


No. 3.|H. Appelbee — ...|38, Welbeck-st., Cavendish -sq. 
E. L. Appleby ...|19, Spurstow-rd., Hackney,N.E. 
S. Dawe... .../84, Burlington-st., Oxford-st, 
| Manchester. 

SC, Dinmead ...|2, Sydney-place, Exeter. 


BR. Holt... ...\109, King-street, Manchester. 
G. H. Jenkins ...|c/o J. Douglas Mathews & Co., 
11, Dowgate-hill, E.C. 
A..Rolls ... ...|6, Willowbank-cres., Glasgow. 
H.S. Wood _ .../16, Basinghall-street, E.C. 
Type 
No. 4.)W. H. Crane .../19, Oak-st., St. Luke’s, Southport 
H. G Gamble ...|15, Dean’s-yard, Westminster. 
Omrtalls:.. ...|26, York-piace, Portman-sq.,W. 
(end Solution.) 
W.H Martin ...|59, Leonard-road, Handsworth. 
J. E. Potts ..|4, Maule-ter., Patrick, Glasgow. 
iG. A. Soames .../Fernleigh, Westcombe Park- 
road Blackheath, S.E. 
R. M Thompsonic/o J. & G. Young, 42, Tay-st. 
Perth. 
H. Whitcomb .../15. Derby-st., Wolverhampton. 
iW. B. Whitie ...|Office of Public Works, Glasgow. 
Type | 
No. s.|T. B. Ball ../1, Albert-ter., Weston-super- 
Mare. 
H. G, Lidstone...|Devonia, Sheriff-road, West 
| Hampstead, N.W. 
\F.R. Taylor .../15, Arodene-road, Brixton-hill. 
Type | 
4 No.-.6:)]. Barr. %,.< ..|Bank-st., Falkirk, Stirlingshire. 


Of those whose Solutions fail, several have 
evidently taken great pains to arrive at a 
correct result. A hope has been generally 
expressed by competitors—successful and un- 
successful alike—that the Editor may see his 
way to give, from time to time, further problems 
for solution. 


We have received the following criticism of 
the ‘‘ Setting Out Problem,’”’ accompanied by a 
magnanimous offer :—‘‘ Geometrically impos- 
sible-—The first to disprove the above state- 
ment is entitled to the first three numbers of 
ARCHITECTURE at the cost of William C. Bolt, 
The Willows, Ledbury, Herefordshire.”’ 

Mr. j. Ballantyne, 21, Rose Street, Tarnethill, 
Glasgow, is therefore entitled to the first three 
numbers of ARCHITECTURE. 


KEYSTONES. 

THE Great Western Railway authorities have 
decided on the reconstruction of Millbay 
Station, Plymouth, at a cost of something like 
£70,000. 

THE Duke of Norfolk has laid the Foundation 
Stone of the drainage works being carried out 
at Arundel, in connection with the borough, at 
a cost of between £6,0c0 and £7,000. 

A LARGE Coal area, twelve miles long by six 
broad, has been discovered in Newfoundland on 
the new line of railway to the West Coast, and 
40 miles by rail from the Bay of Islands. 

A NEw Church is to be erected in the new 
district of St. Luke’s, Maidstone. A site has 
been secured and {£2,500 has been provided 
towards the cost of the building. 

It has now been arranged that the seventh 
great International Art Exhibition is to be held 
at Munich in 1897. A preliminary programme 
has already been published, and it shows that 
this Exhibition will be carriedon very much on 
the same lires as that of 1892. 

Tue large Burne-Jones window at Holy 
Trinity, Sloane Street, which has been erected 
in sections, is now to be completed, all but 
£200 having been subscribed. A mistake of no 
less than £1,000 was made by the glass-stainers 
in their estimate of the cost, and that against 
themselves and in reduotion of the price. 


THE BUILDERS’ 


A MOOT POINT AT THE A.A. 


SHOULD CANDIDATES NOT ARCHITECTS BE 
ELECTED MEMBERS? 


HE fortnightly meeting was held at Conduit 
Street on Friday, the chair being taken 
by the president, Mr. W. D. Carée. 

There was a good attendance of members. 
The names of the following whose nomi- 
nations had been passed were read, and the 
Chairman suggested that they would be elected 
en bloc, unless a member wished to question any 
particular name:—P. G. Silley, A. E. Willey, 
F. J. Lloyd, E. H. Morphew, F. Bond (who was 
described as ‘‘interested’’ in Architecture), 
W. W. Biss, F. C. Evans, J. Gamble (teacher 
of Architectural drawings), H. R. Groves, 
V. T. Hodgson, G. H. Jenkins, A. E. Nicks, 
G. S. Powell, J. H. Berner, K, Biong. 

Mr. Lovegrove asked whether they could 
elect as members those who were not Architects. 
Mr. C. H. Brodie said he was about to raise 
the same objection. 

The Chairman replied that the bye-law pro- 
vided for the election of those who were 
interested in the arts and sciences associated 
with Architecture. Mr. Brodie said there was 
one candidate described as a teacher of Archi- 
tectural drawings. He supposed all these 
names had been passed by the Committee, and 
one did not wish to object to their decisions, 
but he did not know whether a teacher of 
drawing was entitled to be admitted to their 
Association. 

The Chairman said it was quite within the 
province of the meeting to object to any single 
name. They were not bound by the action of 
the Committee, of course; and the Committee 
would wish to be guided by the opinion of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Brodie: I beg to propose that the two 
whose names were read, but who are described 
as not being Architects, should be referred 
back to the Committee. 

Mr. Lovegrove seconded. 

Mr. Mountford said there was no earthly 
goodin referring it backto the Committee. They 
had considered all the names, and were not 
likely to alter. He thought the names of the 
proposer and seconder ought to have some 
weight. 

The President said these names _ had 
been fully discussed and entered into by the 
Committee, and although, of ccurse, the Com- 
mittee was entirely in the hands of the meet- 
ing, he would be very sorry for them to think 
that the Committee was prepared to let in 
anybody. Inone case—that of Mr. Bond—he 
was proposed by one of the members of the 
Committee, and the other was proposed by 
Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., and seconded by Mr. 
Phené Spiers. (Applause). 

Mr. Hooper thought this fact was a sufficient 
guarantee that they would not be far wrong in 
electing them. 

After a slight discussion, the motion was 
withdrawn, and, on the proposition of the 
Chairman, the whole of the nominees. were 
elected en bloc. 

DIscussION. 

Professor Kerr, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Dr. Longstaff, for his paper on ‘‘The Muni- 
cipal Control of Buildings,’’ said there was a 
feeling in the mindsof many builders and owners 
that it was a great hardship to have to go to the 
County Council for any consent: of a statutory 
kind, or in fact, tohave any dealings with Spring 
Gardens at all. His answer to that always 
was that there was not, and could not be, any 
desire on the part of the County Council and 
its officers to oppress or harass the public (hear, 
hear). In regard to the new Act, it was not 
Dr. Longstaff's desire that they should in any 
way criticise its clauses or conditions. Dr. 
Longstaff admitted that the provisions of the 
Act were in many cases very vague, but the 
intention, to his mind, was always clear, and 
as a public officer acting under the control 
of the County Council, he thought he might be 
excused for saying plainly that his course of 
procedure in any dispute was always to look at 
the intention of the authorities who sanctioned 
the Bill and see that that intention was fairly 
and justly met. As regards municipal control, 
he thought Dr. Longstaff had given them a very 
clear idea of the tendency of public opinion on 
that question. It seemed perfectly clear that 
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very strict authority over buildings should be 
placed in the hands of someone, and the County 
Council had at its right hand a large body of 
more or less distinguished Architects—of prac- 
tical men—so that the Council was well advised 
and well represented, and therefore entitled to 
the confidence of the public. He thought the 
question of the administration of matters of 
taste in London Metropolitan buildings was one 
which deserved very serious consideration. 
The display of Metropolitan buildings in all 
countries had always been a very powerful 
agent in humanising the people at large, and 
when they came to a town like London, the 
centre and headquarters of an enormous Empire, 
surely there ought to be, in some quarter or 
other, a very emphatic order of things as 
regards the beauty of the town. He ventured 
to suggest whether a portion of the expense of 
beautifying the principal town of the Empire 
ought not tocome out of the Imperial revenues. 
As regards the amendment-of the Building Act 
which Dr. Longstaff shadowed forth, he 
thought it would be well not to precipitate any- 
thing of the kind. They had got avery good 
Act, and when they were able to wade through 
it they would find that it would work well, with 
the assistance of moderation and human kind- 
ness on the part of the district surveyors. They 
must remember that the law was made for man 
and not man for the law. 

Mr. Roberts {of the L.C.C.) seconded the 
vote of thanks, and said they had been singu- 
larly fortunate in having a man of Dr. 
Longstaff's type as Chairman of the Building 
Act Committee. He had taken a very strong 
view that no one connected with the building 
trade should be Chairman of that Committee. 
but in Dr. Longstaff they had a man who took 
a great interest in building matters from a 
broad and practical knowledge of the subject. 
The Building Act was not a very easy Act to 
administer, but Dr. Longstaff was neither an 
Architect nor a builder, and therefore could 
arbitrate inanimpartialmanner. The ugliness 
of London was, he thought, not the fault of 
Architects, In many cases the buildings had 
not been designed by Architects and had not 
been built by builders—properly speaking. 
(Laughter). He was not sure that the English 
people were either an artistic people or an 
Architectural people, but he hoped they were 
improving. He would be glad to see some dis- 
tinguished Architect come forward as a candi- 
date for the London County Council. It was 
remarkable how one or two of the clauses of 
the Building Act proved to be not very workable, 
especially that clause with regard to the separa- 
tion of dwellings from the trade premises. How 
that clause slipped in and was not objected to 
by that Association, by the R.I.B.A., by the 
Institute of Surveyors, and practically by all 
specialists, he could not understand. 

Mr. Lovegrove said he wished they could get 
some decision on a well devised case with re- 
gard to clause 74. 

Mr. E. Woodthorpe thought there should be 
some supervision as to the quality of stone to 
be employed. Eleven fragments had been 
brought him during the last few days, which 
had fallen from big buildings in the City, and 
might have caused very serious injury. 

Mr. Marsden did not think Clause 74 was so 
hard in new buildings. He thought it was very 
fair and reasonable. 

Mr. Dicksee pointed out that the Council 
had power to relax the clause if they thought 
fit. 

Mr. Hooper asked in regard to the question 
of beauty, whether the Central Municipal 
Authority could not have the same control of 
of the public streets as private owners had of 
their property ? 

Mr. Goldsmith did not think it was possible 
for the public to take much interest in public 
or municipal buildings. 

The Chairman said Clause 74 was very con- 
siderably altered by the intervention of respon- 
sible authorities. He would very much like to 
see the appointment of some committee of taste, 
but he thought that was at present virtually an 
impossibility. They must first educate their 
public. 

The vote of thanks was carried by acclama- 
tion. 

Dr. Longstaff replied, and expressed his 
satisfaction that there had been such a good 
discussion. 
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THE TEMPLE TO DIANA AT 
EPHESUS. 


ERUDITE PAPER AND DISCUSSION AT THE 
INSTITUTE. 


RAALEXS SS MURIWAY SE ED: hiScAs 
dealt with ‘‘ The Sculptured Columns of 
the Temple of Diana, at Ephesus”’ at 

the meeting of the Institute last night week. He 
said the last occasion on which they discussed 
this subject at the Institute, so far as his know- 
ledge went was in 1883, when Mr. James Fergus- 
son gave them his viewsonthe matter. Fergusson 
had supported hisviews mainly byreference tothe 
remains of the columns at the British Museum. 
Recently, Dr. Murray’s department of the 
Museum had undertaken the task of récon- 
structing the remains, with a result, however, 
which varied in several particulars from that 
arrived at by Fergusson. In working out his 
restoration, Fergusson had found it necessary 
to interject between the sculptured drum and 
the square pedestal an imaginary base. This 
base, or any intervening base, had been dis- 
pensed with altogether in the Museum restora- 
tion. The sculptured drum had been found to 
fit exactly on to the square pedestals, the bed 
on the top of the pedestals having been eased 
off on the outer edge for a width of about two 
inches, apparently for the express purpose of 
taking the weight off the torus. Theeftect might 
seem strange, but instances existed in the sculp- 
tured columns of Trajan in Rome and of 
Theodosius in Constantinople, where the shaft 
was separated from the pedestal mainly by an 
enriched torus—and possibly enough such 
columns might have been originally suggested 
by those at Ephesus. The absence of any in- 
tervening member between the drums and 
pedestals of the front row of columns was, he 
thought, not much to be regretted, but coming 
to the second row there was a difficulty in the 
columns not having under them some form of 
base which would range with the Ionic bases 
along the sides of the Temple. The lecturer 
here entered at some length into his reasons for 
thinking that the square pedestals had stood on 
a lower platform at the two ends of the Temple, 
citing in this connection the description of the 
ruins and the measurements given by Wood, 
from whose views on some points he dissented, 
and showing in what respects the Museum 
restoration differed from Fergusson’s. For the 
ascent to the stylobate Wood had proposed a 
flight of fourteen steps all round the Temple, 
each with a tread of 19 ins.; but as this left an 
enormous projection of stylobate outside the 
columns, and as the rise and tread of the steps 
seemed to be correctly ascertained, Fergusson 
felt himself driven to assume a sub-platform of 
three steps, on which platform he placed a 
series of wide projecting piers, which he sup- 
posed to have been richly sculptured. Dr. 
Murray had taken advantage of this platform 
for the two ends of the Temple, and had placed 
onit the sculptured pedestais, in room of the 
projecting piers which Fergusson had introduced 
without any trace of evidence among the re- 
mains. The thirty-six sculptured columns Dr. 
Murray disposed as follows: two between 
the ante without bases and plinths; a row of 
eight, also without bases or plinths, resting on 
the top of the steps; and a front row of eight, 
raised on square sculptured pedestals to the 
level of the stylobate, and entirely in front of 
the steps. With regard to the arrangement of 
the steps, for the lower platform three steps 
corresponding to the actual stones now in the 
Museum had been adopted, while for the upper 
platform the slightly different dimensions of the 
great Altar at Pergamos had been introduced. 
So far it had been ascertained that certain of 
the sculptured columns had stood on square 
sculptured pedestals, but how many had such 
pedestals, or whether all of them had not been 
so enriched, it was quite impossible to say. It 
seemed incredible, however, that any one of 
the huge pedestals could have stood on the 
stylobate. It did not follow, again, that 
because certain of the sculptured columns had 
stood on pedestals at a lower level, the whole of 
the eight front columns had sostood. Hisown 
view of the matter, as illustrated in a drawing 
exhibited, Dr. Murray claimed to be the 
simplest way which had occurred to him out of 
a great difficulty. As regards the sculpturing 
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of the lowermost drums of the columns, the 
lecturer gladly accepted the evidence of 
certain late Roman _ coins’ which  pro- 
fessed to represent the facade of the 
Temple. The much-discussed question as tothe 
interpretation to be placed on the words ‘‘una 
scapo”’ used by Pliny when speaking of the 
columns sculptured in relief, was here touched 
upon, the lecturer suggesting the reading ‘‘imo 
scapo,’’ meaning in Vitruvian language the 
lowermost part of the shaft. This reading con- 
firmed the coins and was in agreement with 
the existing remains. With regard to the dimen- 
sions of the columns, it seemed probable, from 
a large fragment sent home by Wood, that the 
angle columns were of greater diameter, which 
would imply a proportionate increase in height. 
It was, however, with the sculptured columns 
that the Museum was chiefly concerned—Were 
they sculptured on all four sides? In consider- 
ing this question the lecturer gave a detailed 
description of the remains, the inferences he 
had been able to draw from them with regard 
to the subjects depicted on the pedestals, and 
the manner in which the fragments had been 
utilised in the process of restoration. Taking 
into consideration facts and probabilities, he had 
arrived at the conclusion that the pedestals 
were sculptured on all four sides, and that the 
sculptures were in some cases an _ identical 
repetition of subject on all four sides, in 
others a series of incidents connected to- 


gether in thought, but not united by 
an artistic motive. Turning to the earlier 
Temple of Ephesus, the one burnt by 


Herostratus, on the site of which the Temple 
above dealt with was erected, the lecturer 
described various remains of columns of the 
building among the collections of the British 
Museum, dwelling upon their distinctive 
features. According to Herodotus the cost 
of most of the columns of the archaic 
Temple was defrayed by Croesus—a statement 
confirmed by Wood's discovery of several parts 
of a base moulding of the older building on 
which the name of Croesus was inscribed as the 
donor. A capital, recently put together from 
the archaic fragments at the Museum, bore a 
striking resemblance to one from the Temple 
of Hera, in Samos—a fact of peculiar interest, 
as Rhoecus, the Architect of the Templein Samos, 
also executed certain sculptures for the Temple 
at Ephesus. Summing up, the lecturer affirmed 
his conviction on the following three points— 
first, that the sculptured drum rested directly 
on the square sculptured pedestals as they had 
been placed in the Museum restoration; 
secondly, that the pedestals were sculptured on 
all four sides; thirdly, that the sculptured 
pedestals could not have stood on the stylobate 
without producing an extremely disagreeable 
effect. 

Professor Aitchison said he had not given 
this subject much attention. The disposition 
of those carved circular bottoms to the columns 
was one that had given the greatest possible 
difficulty of solution to Architects, but of late 
years, at any rate since Mr. Fergusson's death, 
these particular subjects had not engaged the 
attention ofso many Architectsas they used todo. 

Mr. Phené Spiers said it was a very 
curious thing that so little of those splen- 
did Temples should have come down to the 
present day. There was that account in 
Pliny of the Temple of Ephesus, but it 
certainly looked as if no one had seen the 
Temple. It was spoken of as if it were merely 
hearsay, yet it was one of the great Temples of 
the World. He (the speaker) referred in terms 
of admiration to the labour and pains Dr. 
Murray had given to this subject for many 
years, and the extreme ingenuity with which he 
had discovered and fitted the various fragments 
together. 

Prof. Roger Smith said he was afraid he 
could add very little to the learned and ex- 
tremely interesting paper with which they had 
been favoured. It always seemed to him that 
the recovery of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
which Mr. Wood effected, was a kind of triumph 
of British Archeology, and one of which they 
ought to be extremely proud. Dr. Murray had 
said that he had no great claim to Architectural 
knowledge, but it was quite certain that his 
claim was far greater than that of Mr. Fergus- 
son in respect to the Temple. It seemed to 
him that if Mr. Fergusson had been able to 
hear this paper of Dr. Murray’s he might have 


been able to accept the new information Dr. 
Murray had brought before them. 

Sir Henry Howarth said he had been most 
delighted, not only with the fulness of matter 
(which they respected) but by the excessive 
modesty with which the whole had been pre- 
sented. It would be impossible to realise the 
immense amount of pains, trouble and care Dr. 
Murray had taken to elaborate the history of 
that Temple. He hoped he might be allowed, 
for one moment, to adopt the attitude of a 
German Professor who was obliged by the 
necessities of his position to find some new 
theory in order to justify his own existence. 
Dr. Murray had shown them that they had 
the Ionic column going through two stages of its 
earlier history. It seemed to him that it was 
almost impossible to realise how the external 
columns of the Temple could have had square 
bases without disturbing the zsthetic effect of 
the whole building. The round drums fitted 
into the round hole in the square base; and 
that square base must have had some kind of 
round erection placed upon it. Might it not 
be that these were the bases of statues or some 
kind of erection within the Temple itself ? 

Mr. Middleton and Mr. H. H. Statham 
also spoke. 

The President said he had himself particu- 
larly studied this Temple, but though he had 
been at Ephesus only for two or three hours, 
he was even able to demolish one of the grounds 
which Fergusson offered to support his theory 
of the nine columns. Fergusson said it was 
obvious that there must have been nine columns, 
because from that side there was a hill which 


entirely hindered the possibility of a view of — 


the Temple. But it happened that there was 
no hill near enough to interfere with the 
view, so that the question of the nine columns 
could not rest in any way upon the nature of 
the site. He did not quite agree with Sir 
Henry Howarth, because he did not see that it 
was necessary for Croesus to put his name on 
a conspicuous place. 

Dr. Murray, in reply to the vote of thanks, 
said he valued very highly the opinion of 
Architects, and, indeed, owed very much, in 
the course of his professional work, to such 
men as Professor Aitchison, for their advice 
and encouragement, and he was glad to see—on 
Saturday afternoons—such a large number of 
younger men in the Museum drawing and 
measuring. 

The President, in answer to Colonel 
Prendergast, stated that the drawings on the 
screen had been submitted by the probationers 
who had passed the Intermediate Examination, 
and had been exhibited to show what work the 
students could do in the provinces The three 
sets of drawings had been produced by Mr. 
F. M. Harvey, Gorleston, Gt. Yarmouth; Mr. 
Harold Busbridge, Plumstead, Kent; and Mr. 
Samuel Chesney, of Stourbridge. The Presi- 
dent also announced that a business meeting 
would be held on December 2nd for the election 
of candidates for membership. The meeting 
then terminated. 


A new Church, costing £14,000, has been 
consecrated at Bournem uth. 

Tue contract for building the new Congre- 
gational Chapel at Barmouth, has been secured 
by Messrs. Adams and Evans, contractors, 
Barmouth. 


Tue interesting old Church of St. Peter’s, 


Derby, is to be improved and enlarged. The 
work will include the repairing of the Nave, 
Roof, and North Aisle, the rebuilding of the 
Tower, and the addition of two Bays to the 
Nave and Aisle, westward. The work is ex- 
pected to cost about £5,000. 

A NEW Theatre is to be built at Leeds. The 
price paid for the site is £20,000. Part of the 
scheme is to surround the Theatre with com- 
modious shops, and probably a Restaurant will 
be built. 

A NEw Organ, built by Mr. Albert Keates, 
Sheffield Organ Works, Charlotte Road, 
Rotherham, has been erected in St. Stephen's 
Church, Rotherham. 

Tue Duke of Sutherland has got out plans 
for the construction of a Light Railway from 
Forsinard to Port Skerra, on the north coast 
of Sutherland, and lodged with the Board of 
Trade an application for its construction. The 
cost is estimated at £40,000 


‘by Messrs: 
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Professional Items. 


' ABERDEEN.—At a recent meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the St. Paul Street U.P. congregation, 
appointed in connection with the proposed new 
Church, a sketch plan by Messrs. Ellis and 
Wilson, Architects, was considered in detail. 
Some alterations were suggested, but the plan 
in general was considered suitable, and will 
form the ground work of the design on which 
the Church will be erected. 

TENDERS are to be invited for heating the 
Art Gallery. Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, 
Architect, estimates the cost at £250. 


Beiru, N.B.—The Caledonia Cabinet Works, 
belonging to Mr. Matthew Pollock, which were 
destroyed by fire in February last, have been 
re-erected. The works cover about 6,000 square 
yards. The walls are built of brick, with hollow 
space in centre. A complete electric-light 
system has been laid down, and patent sprinklers 
are distributed in each department. Water 
pressure is provided for these latter from a 
tank in a Tower, which is 60 feet high. The 
work has been carried out from plans by Mr. 
W. Burns Stewart, Architect, Glasgow. 


CarpirF.—Lord Tredegar has laid the foun- 
dation stone of a new Conservative Club, to 
serve the Splott Ward, Cardiff. The Club is 
being erected on a leasehold site, at a cost of 
£1,663, and it is expected that it will be opened 
in May next. 


Conway.—A handsome Drinking Fountain 
has been erected to perpetuate the memory of 
Llewelyn ap Iowerth, better known as Llewelyn 
the Great. The base of the Fountainis worked 
in Anglesey limestone, surmounted bya column 
of Corsehill stone, fluted and festooned. On 
the top of this column a bronze Corinthian 
capital upholds a bronze figure of the great 
Welshman, who is represented in the full chain 
armour of the first half of the thirteenth 
century. The whole of the work was designed 
Grayson and Ould, Architects, 

ames-street, Liverpool, the figure being 
modelled by Mr. E. O. Griffith, of Liverpool. 


Forp.—The new Board School opened last 
week is built of brick on the Central Hall prin- 
ciple, and has eight Class Rooms, accommoda- 
ting 528 children, each Class Room opening 
directly out of the Hall. Cloak Rooms and 
Lavatories are provided at the Hall Entrances, 
from which granite Staircases in duplicate lead 
to the upper floor, one staircase being placed 
at each end of the building for escape in case of 
fire. There are rooms for the master and pupil- 
teachers as well as Store Rooms. The play- 
ground is paved throughout with Candy’s 
Chudleigh paving bricks. The rooms are all 
thorcughly well lit, whilst the windows are so 
disposed as to permit of the air in the rooms 
being quickly changed by cross ventilation. 
The foul air is also drawn off by Boyle’s venti- 
lators in the roof, while fresh air is supplied by 
wall ventilators capable of regulation. . The 
Central Halls and the upper floor rooms are 
lined with cream coloured bricks, above dadoes 
of Robinson's cement, whiist the plastered 
rooms have pitch pine dadoes. The building is 
heated throughout by a low-pressure hot-water 
apparatus, the heat in each room being sepa- 
rately under control. The whole of the works 
have been carried out in a very satisfactory 
manner by the general contractors, A. R Leth- 
bridge and Sons, from the designs and under 
the direction of the Architects, Messrs. Hine 
and Odgers, and have been completed within 
the contract sum, £5,280. 


Forest Row.—The damage done by the fire 
at the Village Hall last February necessitated 
practically the rebuilding of the Institute, and 
this has been done after the style of the original. 
It includes a large hall and several minor rooms 
which, together, serve all the legitimate pur- 
poses of a Village Institute. The re-opening 
took place on Thursday evening last. 


Griascow.—Members of the Building Con- 
struction Classes of the High School, under 
Mr. David B. Dobson, the lecturer, recently 
visited Ruchill Hospital. In the absence of 
Mr. M'‘Donald, the Architect; his assistant, 


Mr. Reid, conducted the party over the build- 
ings. The hospital stands on an elevated site 
adjoining the new public park, and is 260 ft. 
above the sea level at the highest point One 
of the twelve large pavilions was roofed over, 
and, from a picturesque point of view, very 
effective in its design. The treatment is Eliza- 
bethan, the use of bricks of a fine quality, with 
red stone dressings, being most successful in its 
result. There are two Convalescent and two 
Acute Wards, about 30 beds in each pavilion— 
the entire accommodation being 408 beds, 
The large Administrative Block is of Lochar- 
briggs red-stone, and contains 206 Nurses’ Bed 
Rooms. The plans delineate an appropriate 
treatment of a large frontage, i.¢., 241 ft., with 
a total avoidance of unnecessary extravagance. 
Altogether, when finished, there will be 32 
separate blocks of buildings. The estimated 
cost of the wholeis £180,000, the hospital being 
expected to be finished within two years. 


LoneFrorp.—On Wednesday last the new 
Methodist Church and Lecture Hall were 
opened. The new Church, providing sitting 
accommodation for 250 adults, and standing on 
a new site, takes the place of an old dilapidated 
building, which occupied a most objectionable 
situation. The Manse is very comfortable and 
roomy, and has all necessary internal arrange- 
ments complete. The Lecture Hall will fur- 
nish a complete suite of buildings. The total 
cost is £2,200. 


LreEps.—A new Font was dedicated in 
Garforth Parish Church on Thursday night. 
The Font is entirely of marble, and has been 
erected by the parishioners as a memorial of 
the jubilee of the Consecration. 


NorwicH.—One of the latest improvements 
is to be seen at the corner of White Lion Street 
and the Gentlemen’s Walk, where the premises 
of Mr. W. M. Nicholls have been rebuilt. The 
whole of both frontages—that on the Walk and 
that in White Lion Street—have been removed, 
and the narrow windows replaced by immense 
whole-pane windows. The interior has also 
been re-arranged and renovated, and a second 
entrance has been made from White Lion 
Street. The work has been carried out by Mr. 
John Holmes of Red Lion Street, under the 
direction of Mr. A. J. Lacey, Architect. 


Preston.—At Bamber Bridge, near Preston, 
Dr. Moorhouse, Bishop of Manchester, recently 
consecrated the newly erected Church of St. 
Aidan, on which about £4,000 has been ex- 
pended. The building consists of a Chancel, 
North and South Transepts, and side Chapel, 
two eastern bays of the Nave, Organ Chamber, 
and Choir and Clergy Vestries. The west end 
has been left for future extension. The Church 
when complete will consist of a wide and lofty 
Nave, with side arcades, the Aisles being used 
as passages only. The Transepts are of good 
size, and the North Chancel Aisle is arranged 
as a Chapel, the Vestries and Organ Chamber 
being placed on the south side of the Chancel. 
Externally, the building has been faced with 
Yorkshire stone parpoints, red Rainhill stone 
being used for all dressed work. The roofs are 
covered with north country green slates, with 
red ridges, and the gable over the Chancel 
arch is surmounted by a Bell Turret. In- 
ternally, the walls are faced with red _ brick, 
but those of the Chancel are plastered. The 
woodwork throughout is of pitch pine un- 
varnished. ‘The portions now erected provide 
seating accommodation for 450 worshippers. 
The style adopted is Late Decorated Gothic. 
The building has been carried out from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
R. Knill-Freeman, of Bolton and Manchester, 
whose design was selected in open competition. 
The contractors for the work were Messrs. 
Moore Brothers, of Rawtenstall. 


SoutH CaAvE.—Messrs. Botterill, Son and 
Bilson, Architects. Hull, were entrusted with 
the designs and superintendence of building 
the new Schools, the contractors being Messrs. 
Greenwood and Pearson, builders, North Cave, 
The cost has been £600. 


Tue Duke of Bedford has given £500 towards 
the erection of a new Constitutional Club- 
house at Tavistock. 


ALMS-BOXES. 


SOME ANTIQUE SPECIMENS. 


HE custom of placing boxes in Churches 
has been in existence for many centuries. 

_ , They are frequently placed near the 
principal doorway, occasionally on a pillar 
facing the entrance, or on a ledge of a con- 
venient pew. They are generally constructed 
of oak and furnished with ornamental hinges 
and locks and the words ‘‘ Remember the 
Poor” are often carved upon them or placed 
above them. These old-fashioned alms-boxes 
vary both in size and make, some being simply 
rough little coffers made out of pieces of solid oak 
and bound together with iron bands; others 
are of artistic shape and make, and axe raised 
on ornamental pedestals, like that i: the Church 
of St. Peter’s-in-the-East, Oxford. This Church 
also possesses an alms-box in the Porch made 
strong with ironwork that is laid across it, and 
which climbs up the wall to which it is 
attached like a broad-leaved creeping-plant. 
There is an oak alms-box, with a plain 
lock and hasp, in Meare Church, Somersetshire. 
It is raised on a square shaft ornamented with 
twisted columns; and another of a more com- 
plicated design in Outwell Church, Norfolk, is 
raised to a convenient height by a stem resting 
on four feet like a reading-desk. The recep- 
tacle for the alms is a square box ornamented 
on the four panels with lions’ heads, in which 
are slits for the money to be dropped through. 
In North Mimms Church, Hertfordshire, 
already well known for the net tracery in most 
of its windows, and for the large number of 
sepulchral brasses it contains, there is an old 
alms-box fixed to one of the seatsin the Nave, 
and bearing the date 1637, and the usual ad- 
monition, ‘‘ Remember the Poor.’’ St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, has a Tudor alms-dish 
of the year 1566, which is believed to be 
the oldest of the kind remaining to us, 
and the Royal Chapel also possesses the mag- 
nificent Tudor alms-box. Itis of an octagonal 
form, raised on four slender legs. as supports, 
each face of the octagon having a crocketed 
heading for the Royal initial ‘“H,’’ and the 
whole is surmounted by a crown. Perhaps the 
two most curious alms-boxes known are those 
at Harbledown, near Canterbury, and at Neen 
Sollars, in Shropshire. They are somewhat 
alike in construction, both being hollowed out 
of cylindrical lengths of oak and clumsily 
strengthened with rough iron bands. Both 
have iron chains attached to them, which 
seems to indicate that they were carried sus- 
pended from the girdle of the person whose 
duty it was to collect alms in them. They are 
much smaller than those generally found in 
Churches, one, indeed, being only four inches 
in diameter. The one at Harbledown belongs 
to St. Nicholas Hospital, and considerable 
interest is attached to it from the probability 
of its having received a contribution from the 
great scholar Erasmus. The other curious 
example was formerly kept ina chest in Neen 
Sollars Church, but it has now passed into 
private hands. 

Some very interesting associations are con- 
nected with some old alms-boxes. The alms- 
box in the Church of St. Beuno, North Wales, 
for instance, is so strong that it has given rise 
to a popular saying to the effect, when any im- 
possible task is proposed, that it would be as 
easy to accomplish it as to break into St. 
Beuno’s chest. It is made from a solid block 
of oak, and protected by three strong locks. 


THE sum of £3,000 is required to put the 
Church Schools of Hull into a proper state of 
efficiency. 

Ir has been decided that the stone-yard 
under Charing Cross Bridge shall be walled in, 
the estimated cost altogether being £900. 

It is proposed to erect an organ in St. Paul’s 
School in memory of the late Professor Jowett, 
who was captain in 1835-1836. 

TuE Mansfield Board of Guardians has decided 
to spend £8,600 on enlargements of the in- 
firmary and providing further sleeping accom- 
modation for the nurses. 

BripGE House, Newhalls, Queensferry, has 
been purchased for the Royal Naval Sailors 
Home, at the price of £1,200, with grounds 
attached. 
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‘“SPANISH”? ARRANGEMENT 
OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


THE 


N Spanish Churches the proportion of the 
length of the Choir to that of the Nave is 
very small. Usually the Apses are either 

simply added against the eastern wall of the 
Transept, or else, whilst the side Apses are 
built on this plan, the central Apse is length- 
ened by the addition of one bay between the 
crossing and the Apse. It is very important to 
mark this plan, because, however it was intro- 
duced—whether in such Churches as that of 
the Abbey of Veruela, where the conventual 
arrangement of Citeaux was imported, or in 
those earlier Churches, of which San Pedro, 
Gerona, may be taken as an example, in which 
from the first, no doubt, the Choir was trans- 
ferred to the Nave, and the central Apse treated 
only as a sanctuary—the result was the same 
on Spanish Architecture and Spanish ritual. 
The Church found herself in possession of 
Churches with short eastern Apses and no 
Choirs; and instead of retaining the old ar- 
rangement of the Choir, close to and in face of 
the Altar, she admitted her laity to the Tran- 
sept, divorced the Choir from the Altar, and in- 
vented those Church arrangements which puzzle 
ecclesiologists so much. In our own country 
the same system, to some extent, prevailed ; 
but our Architects took a different course; 
they retained their Choirs, prolcnged them into 
the Nave, and so contrived their position with- 
out suffering the separation of the clergy from 
the Altar which we see in Spain. In one great 

’ English Church only has the Spanish system 
been adopted, and this, strangely enough, i 
the most complete fashion. Westminster Abbey, 
in fact, will enable any one to understand 
exactly what the arrangement of the Spanish 
Church is. Its short Choir, just large enough 
for a sumptuous and glorious Altar, its crossing 
exactly fitted for the Stalls of the clergy and 
the choir, its Nave and Transepts large enough 
to hold a magnificent crowd of worshippers, are 
all misused, just as they would be in Spain, 
whilst the modern arrangements for the people 
—much more mistaken than they are—involve 
the possession of the greater part of the Choir 
by the laity, and the entire cutting off by very 
solid metal fences of all the worshippers in the 
Transepts from the Altar before which they are 
supposed to kneel, and the placing of the entire 
congregation between the priest and the Altar. 
This digression will be excused when it is re- 
membered how universally this tradition settled 
itself upon Spain, and how completely the per- 
severance in Romanesque traditions has affected 
her ritual arrangements, and with them her 
Church Architecture, from the twelfth century 
until the present day. The long Choirs which 
were naturally developed in England and 
France were never thought of there, the Choir 
was merely the ‘‘ Capilla mayor ’’—the Chapel 
for the high Altar—and the use of the Nave as 
the people’s Church was ignored or forgotten 
as much as it was—very rightly—in some of 
our own old conventual Churches, where the 
Choir was prolonged far down into the Nave, 
and the space for the people reduced to a bay 
or two only at its western end. 


THE Sheffield School of Art has awarded the 
following students prizes for technical work. 
All the competitors are engaged in the trades 
for which they respectively submit work. In 
each subject the course of study is divided into 
five years’ work, ranging from elementary 
ornament to advanced and original figure work. 
The names are in order of merit '—Chasing : 
Albert Flint, Geo. T. Munks, M. E. Mercer, 
Geo. W. Housley and Omar Ramsden. En- 
graving: W. H. Kugler, A. C. Fowkes, Ben- 
jamin Stocks, W. J. Memmott, and J. W. 
Walker. Wood Carving: Tom Muscroft. 

A NEw Asylum for London is to be built at 
Bexley, and is designed on the continuous prin- 
ciple combined with Villas. The main build- 
ing is to provide for 1,845 patients, and there 
are to be one Villa for thirty-five farm workers 
on the male side, two Villas for thirty-five 
women, and a special Hospital Villa for fifty 
women. The Villas will stand by themselves 
in the grounds adjacent to the main bu lding. 
An Isolation Hospital, a Chapel and a Mortuary 
are also included in the scheme. 
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Date of 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


From Whom Forms of Tender 


Delivery. Work to be Executed. For Whom. cansbe onesiged: 
Nov. 27 Partition, Board School, Bideford Bideford School Board C. W. Hole, Clerk. 
eh) Street Works, Middleton Lancs. Corporation 0 W.Welburn, Town Hall, Middleton. 
pea) Making-up and Paving, Fulham, Vestry Wit je He Denselow, Town Hall, 
S.W. ae Walham Green. 
wr aay. Foot Bridge, Hleetwood London and NorthWes- C. W. Bayley, Secretary, Hunt's 
tern Railway .. Oo Bank, Manchester. 
ae chy Street Works, Swansea 5 Mansel Estate Office .. Alex. Young, Kidwelly. 
Ay 233 Paving and Excavating, Jarrow . = J. Petrie, Borough Subveyor Jatrow, 
ia) Sas V ood Paving Blocks, Ramsgate.. | Corporation W. Oxtoby, Broad-street, Ramsgate. 
eee >) Mill and Buildings, Huddersfield | — John Kirk & Sons, Architects, 
| : Huddersfield. 
ree mS Electric Lighting, Technical Committee J. A. Jenkins, Secretary, University 
Schools, Cardiff .. ot ate ; College, Cardiff. 
5 es Painting Footbridge, Blaydon- Urban District Council | Henry Dalton, Council Office, Blay- 
on-Tyne .. us 3% mM | don-on-Tyne. 
somes Villas, Donaghadee, Ireland Mr. James Mulholland | 7, Pentland, 81, High-street, Bel- 
| ast. 
ap 28 Seven Houses, Radcliffe, Lancs.. Radcliffe & Pilkington Chairman of Society, Mount Sion- 
| Co-operative Soc. Ld. | road, Radcliffe. 
ar 8 Warehouses, Bradford .. ae tH — Ss. Robinson, Architect, Cheapside, 
Bradford. 
» 20 Sorting Office, Carlisle Carlisle Citadel Station John Thomson, Citadel Station, 
Committee . Carlisle. 
xt O Alterations to Schools, Wolver- Md es School T. H. Fleming, Architect. ro2, 
hampton . E F Board .. Darlington-st., M olverhampton. 
vn) ee Houses (four), Allerton se at) —— Rycroft and Firth, Architects, Bank 
ee Manchester-road, Brad- 
ae 96 Additions, Mar Castle, Braemar.. — A. "Matehait Mackenzie, Architect, 
267, Union-street, Aberdeen. 
» | 30 Tenement, High-street, Glassow Corporation ‘ent Marwick, 45, John-street, 
asgow. 
rh So) Footbridge, Timsbury, Hants Romsey Rural Diseies 
Council . eee Allsop, Clerk, Romsey. 
=e) Electricity Extensions, Blackburn Corporation R. C. Fox, Town Hall, Blackburn. 
= BO Waterworks Cromarty, Scotland — PE Fraser, C.E., Inverness. 
ie) Rolled Steel Girder Floor, Shef- Sheffield United Gas Hanbury. Thomas, Commercial- 
field Light Company street, Shefheld, 
2 BaD Paving, New Malden Urban District Council’ T. V. Herbert Davison, Glebeside, 
New Malden. 
ar, 30 New Road, Sleights, Yorks ‘ John Hutchinson, Sleights. 
Saeco oo Purifiers, Gas Works, Shef- Sheffield United Gas Thos. Hanbury, Commercial-street, 
Light Co. Oey Sheffield. 
Dec 9 ot Water Supply Works, Cuxhaven — Carl Euhn, Gemeindworstand, 
Cuxhaven, 
ay 2 Reservoir and Works, Fulwood, Urban District Council J._J. Myres, 15, Chapel-street, 
nr Preston .. Preston. 
“a 2 Enlargement ot Schools, | ‘Fenny Bow Brickhill School F, T. Bodley, Clerk, Simpson, 
Stratford, Bucks .. oard Fenny Stratford. 
4 2 Alterations to Schools, Tredegar, Bedwellty | School Board C. Dauncey, Clerk, Tredegar. 
Mon. .. ; 
5 2 Concrete, Retaining Wail, and Rotherhithe Vestry J._J. Stokes, Clerk, Lower-road, 
Docks, Rotherhithe, S.E. ee greens: 
‘i, 2 Pontoon Dolphins, and Works, Newport Harbour Com- A. J. Phillips, clerk, Harbour Offices, 
Contract No. 1, Newport, Mon. missioners Dock- street. Newport. 
oe 2 Footbridge (Iron), Contract No. 2, Newport Harbour Com- A. J. Phillips, clerk, Harbour Offices, 
Newport, Mon... missioners si Dock-street, Newport. 
is 2 Water Tower and House, Contract King’s Norton Rural Edwin Docker, 83, Colemore-row, 
No.63, Northfield, nrBirmingham District Council . Birmingham, 
ie 3 Schools, Corwen, W ales Corwen School Board.. L. Lloyd John, Clerk, Corwen. 
oe 3 School and pltesaiens, Dinas, | Ystradyfodwg School 
Wales.. é a3 Board .. =e Be W. G. Howell, Clerk, Pentre. 
a 3 Iron Piping, Milton . Bec “ita Milton’ Union Rural 
District Council a W. J. Harris, Clerk, Milton. 
Pees Bankruptcy Offices, Manchester .. H.M. Office of Works.. Secretary, 12, Whitehall - place, 
London, S.W. 
BS 3 Road Works, Lewisham .. District Board of Works Edw. Wright, Board of Works 
Office, Catford, S.E, 
fe 3 Sewage Disposal Works, Sutton- Urban District Council | G. H. Hibbert, Clerk, Sutton-in- 
in-Ashfi field 3 | Ashfield. 
i 3 School Building, West Ham. West Ham School | C. W. Carrell, Clerk, Broadway, 
Board .. a: io Stratford E 
= 4 School Building, Ampfield, nr — Colson and Sons, Architects, 45, 
Romsey, Hants .. Jewry-street, Winchester. 
e 4 Street Works and Repairs, Uck- Uckfield Rural District Chas. Dawson, Public Hall-cham- 
field Council . bers, Uckfield. 
i 4 Ambulance House, Queensbury... Urban District Council elie 24, Bridge-street, 
radiord, 
se 5 Church, Aughebrack, Ireland .. -—— | Boe Toye, Architect, Strand, 
erry. 
#5 5 Shop Premises, Albion - court, — Milnes and France, Architects, 
Bradford . ‘ tis e Bradford. 
4 ny Fireclay Retorts and Bricks, Rochester, ee a J._M. Vewers, 95, High-Street, 
Rochester ae he RC and Strood Gas Co.. Rochester. 
- 5 Paving, Glasgow .. a a Corporation J. Lang, City Chambers, Glasgow. 
i 5 Schools, Folkestone (Local Con- Borough School Board Alf. Hy. Gardner, 8a, Cheriton- 
tracts) Hf, a gardens, Folkestone. 
m 6 Dock, Madrid Arsenal of Subie, Phil- 
lipines .. El] Ministerio de la Marina, Madrid, 
P 7 Cast Iron Pipes, Leicester Gas and Electric Light Alfred Colson, Millstone - lane, 
Committee .. Leicester 
J, Boiler House, Burton-on-Trent .. Guardians... C. T. Chamberlin, Union Offices, 
Burton-on-Trent. 
+ 9 Pump, Well, and heey South- Corporation G._B. Nalder, Municipal Offices, 
ampton ve s Southampton 
eto Technical Schools, “Portmadoc, Local Governing Body W. Morris Jones, 20, Bank-place, 
Carnarvon .. Portmadoc. 
whe BS Tidal Storage Sewer, Aberdovey Towyn Urban District 
Council. W. R. Davies, Dolgelley, 
‘i mie Pumping Engine and Works, Corporation Thomas Hewson, Municipal-build- 
Leeds.. ings, Leeds. 
GAL Bid Railway, Earlswood and Cou! sdon, 
Surrey L.B. and S.C. Railway A. Sarle, London Bridge Terminus 
ye £3 Reservoirs at Hazon and Morwick District Council of 
Amble .. as M. Temple Wilson, Alnwick. 
oy mete Model Lodging House, ae — Woods and Thackeray, Architects, 
Lancs. Albert-buildings, Darwen. 
rhe ck: Stabling and “other work, * Patri- ? 
croft, Lancs. Corporation of Eccles.. G. W. Bailey, Town Hall, Eccles. 
Jan. 1 Bridge, St. Lucia, West Indies . Castries Town Board .. oe cee St. Lucia, British West 
ndies. 
re I Electric Lighting. Windsor 5 Corporation Town Clerk, Windsor. 
No date. Rebuilding Red Lion Inn, Ash- —-- J. H. Burton, Architect, Warring- 


ton-under-Lyne_ . 
Villas (Two Pairs), Beeston, Notts. == 


Four Residences, Burnley — 
Residence, Hall-road, Eccleshill. . — 


Brick Arching, Leeds Corporation 
Cottages, Morriss - street, Peter- Mr. F. Smith 
borough tis 
Twelve Houses, Rawtenstall as Mr. Richard Ashworth 
Alterations, Rose and Crown, -— 
Swansea 
Two Pairs Villas, West Bridgford, a 
Notts. . 


Alterations, Windermere 4 Mr. H. B. Dawes 


Deepening and_ Lining Well, = 
Penkridge, Staffs. . 
Road Works, Rushden, Northants — 
Cottage, Camerton Moor, Cum- we 
berland ae : 
Cottages, Cwm Tillery, Wales |. F. Fielding & Co. 
R. A. Carter 


Residence, Holly Hall, nr Dudley 


Pulling Down 9, 10 ane: Il, pa —_ 
Elvet, Durham ., 


ton-street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

C. Nelson Holloway, Architect, 
Newcastle-chambers, Nottingham, 

O. Emmett, Healey Wood, Burnley 

Je Kendal & J. H. Bakes, Architects, 
Victoria-square, Leeds. 

City Engineer, Municipal-buildings, 
Leeds. 

J. G. Stallibrass, Architect, North- 
street, Peterborough. 

. A. Haworth, 16, Bury - road, 
Rawtenstall. 

E. E. Bevan, Vale of Neath Brewery, 
Neath. 

E. H. Child, Architect, Sandiacre, 


Robert Walker, Architect, Winder- 
mere. 
W. O. Rooper, C.E., Stafford. 


G. FF. Bearn, Corn Exchange, 
Wellingborough. 
Mr. Donald, Seaton. 


E. A. Lansdowne, Metropolitan 
Bank-chambers, Newport. 

Thos. Rob nson, Architect, Victoria- 
chambers, Stourbridge. 

Wm. Crozier, Shire Hall, Durham. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN —continued. | 
Dadivey Work to be Executed. For Whom. From Whom Fons of Tender 
Lt ae E || 
=A | Alterations, Empire Theatre, Hull — Smith, Broderick and Lowther, | 
| Architects, Cogan-chambers, Hull. || 
-- Roofing, Newcastle-on-Tyne — W. Morrison and Co., St. Peter's 
| Chemical Manure Works, New- 
| castle-on-Tyne. 
ro | Infirmary, Paisley, Scotland — T. G. Abercrombie, Architect, 13, 
| Gilmour-street, Paisley. , 
= | Painting Schools, Nottingham School Board W. J. Abel, Clerk, Victoria-street 
| Nottingham. 
COMPETITIONS. 
Date | 7 P 
Designs to | Designs required. Amount of Premium. By whom Advertised. 
be sent in. : x 
ale! <= : - - - | = a 
| 
Nov. 28 Sewage Plans... .. Two at 25 guineas Wantage Urban District Council 
Re) | Public Baths, Lincoln #20 each.. H. K. Hebb, Clerk, Urban Sanitary 
: Authority, Lincoln 
30 Rebuilding, Manchester Royal — W. L. Saunder, Manchester Royal 
Infirmary ois 80 A Infirmary. 
Dec I New Schools, Welshpool . we £21 56 55 die E. Jones, Solicitor, Welshpool. 
=A 3 Modern Hotel, Weymouth, cost #200, £100, 4,50 R. N. Howard, Municipal Offices, 
417,000, for the Corporation .. Weymouth, 
3 Home, Bradford Union #20, G15, H10 .. T.. Crowther, 22, Manor Row, 
’ ; Bradford. 
F 7 Parish Hall, Dinas Powis .. —-— N. M. Williams, Clerk to Parish 
Council, Mount Farm, Dinas 
ae 92 Powis. 
Ps 12 Electric Lighting Scheme, Batter- #50, £30, G15 .- W. Marcus Wilkins, Vestry Clerk, 
sea, London a 50 sla Municipal Buildings, Lavender- 
: hill, S.W. 
, 14 Sewerage Scheme, Rugeley 50 guineas Robt. Laudor, Clerk, District 
Council, Rugeley. 
Jan. I New Wards at Workhouse, Leeds £50, 425, 42 10S. J. King, Clerk to the Guardians, 
; East Parade, Leeds. 
Feb. 14 Sewerage Scheme, Rugeley 50 guineas Robert Lander, Clerk, Urban Dis- 
; ‘ trict Council. Rugeley. 
= Club Premises, Woking, Surrey.. —— R. Brettel, Solicitor, Chertsey. 
\ 


Trade and Craft. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF RATING.* 


_It would be difficult to name any series ot 
legal enactments that touches British subjects 
more generally than those which lay down the 
principles of rating. Owners and occupiers 
are alike affected; alike apt to be ignorant of 
the basis and methods of assessment; alike in 
their normal dissatisfaction with the results 
personally accruing from the enlightened 
labours of the local authority. The average 
Englishman considers the basis of rating, so 
far as he is concerned, as exhibiting an abun- 
dant lack of ‘‘principle’’ after any honest 
fashion. He pays, it is true; but with an un- 
satisfactory impression of yielding to extortion. 
If—greatly daring—he shows fight, it is usually 
in such unscientific manner as to discount 
defeat. The reason of all this is to be found in 
the amazing complexity of rating laws to the lay 
mind. The roots of the existing laws of assess- 
ment spring from the ‘‘ spacious times of great 
Elizabeth.”” Their fundamental idea was that 
every inhabitant should contribute, so far as 
means permitted, to the relief of his own parish. 
The basis of assessment was always personal. 
Process of time, the evolution of corporate 
action, the developments of Science, have each, 
in turn, called for varying application of the 
law ; but the individual idea runs through the 
whole. The complex c'vilisation of to-day has 
given rise to an equal complexity of law. Prin- 
ciples, simple in their origin, have needed 
application to an ever-increasing circle of cir- 
cumstances. New questions have called for 
novel treatment. Thus we have certain defi- 
nite principles, hedged round with such varied 
conditions and exceptions, that the ordinary 
taxpayer—trying to see daylight—finds himself 
enveloped in a legal fog and a veritable 
“‘London Particular.’’ With a view to placing 
the existing law before the public in a manner 
that may be understandable to business men, 
no less than convenient as a digest for the legal 
profession, the volume now before us has been 
issued by Messrs. Clowes and Sons, Limited. 
Five years have elapsed since the first edition 
was published, and various alterations in the 
Statute Law, together with more recent judicial 
decisions, have rendered necessary this second 
and revised issue. Messrs. Boyleand Humphreys 
Davies have done their work very thoroughly. 


*“ The Principles of Rating, Practically Considered,” by 
Edward Boyle, Barrister-at-Law, and ‘G. Humphreys- 
Davies, Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution. Second 
edition, 1895. London: Wm. Clowes and Sons, Lim. 


They state the general principles upon which 
rateable properties are to be valued in order to 
estimate their ‘gross annual value”; the 


_ proper deductions to be made, and the reasons 


thereof, for ascertaining the ‘net rateable 
value.’’ They consider the methods of valuing 
the various kinds of special properties which 
are met with in making local assessments, and 
the procedure by which the valuation lists are 
mace up. The question of ‘exemptions”’ is 
fully treated. Various points of importance to 
builders are touched upon. No subject has 
been disregarded as unworthy of notice, if in 
any way within the scope of the work. The 
laws of assessment as to ‘builders’ yards,” 
unoccupied ‘‘ building land,’ and “ builders’ 
hoardings’ (as a source of income through 
advertisements) is clearly laid down. The 
work is completed by a digest of all important 
cases up to the date of publication, together 
with a collection of the principal statutes on 


rating, and the latest orders of the London 
County Sessions. 


BUILDING TRADES’ STRIKE IN NEW YORK, 


The apprehended strike in the building trades 
was inaugurated in New York last week, when 
about 2,000 men left work. An extension of 
the strike is threatened for reasons of sympathy, 
in which case- 40,000 more men may join the 
strikers. The police have been called out to 
protect the workshops and buildings in course 
of construction, but no disturbances have been 
reported. 


MESSRS. WM. GODWIN AND SON. 


From their Works, Withington, Hereford, 
this firm has recently supplied the tile pave- 
ments in the Chancels of the following 
Churches :—St. Marks, Reigate ; Tong Street, 
Bradford; St. Cuthbert’s Clungunford; Brent 
Knoll, Somerset ; and St. Michael’s, Garway. 


IMMENSE CEDAR TREES. 

The soft woods of New South Wales are 
found chiefly in the brush forests of the coast 
district, and rival those of any other part of the 
World. Some of the least known of the brush 
forest trees have wood grained and marked 
most beautifully, which is capable of receiving 
the highest polish, while others are fragrantly 
perfumed. These woods are adapted to the 
finest description of cabinet-making, and it is 
strange that their merits should have so long 
escaped attention. Among the chief varieties 
of woods of this class may be mentioned the 
red cedar, now, unfortunately, disappearing, 
the beautiful wood of which, somewhat re- 
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sembling mahogany, is admirably adapted for 
the finer kinds of cabinet-makers’ work. Some 
of the cedar trees grow to immense size, as 
much as 2,500 cubic feet of valuable timber 
having been obtained from one tree. In addi- 
tion to the cedar may be mentioned rosewood, 
tulipwood, yellowwood. white maple, white 
beech, myall, marblewood, mock orange, and 
many others. Besides their use for cabinet- 
making, many of the brush timbers are of great 
utility for the rougher kinds of carpentry, while 
some, both hard and soft woods, are admirably 
adapted for coachbuilders’ and cooper’s work. 


BLACKMAN VENTILATING CO., LTD. 
Weare requested to notify that the telephone 
number of this company has been altered from 
532 to 37. 


FIRE AT CHELMSFORD. 


The Arc Electric Works at Chelmsford, 
belonging to Messrs. Crompton and Co., caught 
fire shortly before nine o'clock on Thursday 
morning, and at half-past eleven nearly the 
whole of the extensive buildings was in flames. 
The fire commenced in the engine-room near 
the high-tension switchboard. Almost all the 
costly machinery is ruined, and the damage is 
estimated at about £100,000. Four hundred 
workmen will be thrown idle. 


The Builders’ Journal 
COMPETITIONS. 


The Assessor’s Award in the Town House 
Competition is held over until next week. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part of the 
United Kingdom are Six SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE per 
annum by half-yearly or annual prepayments, 


Editorial. 


Tue EprrTor will be glad to read any suitable matter 
submitted to him, and will return all MSS. when stamps _ 
are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post on 
Saturday morning to ensure its treatment in the current 
issue. 


Advertising. 


SITUATIONS WANTED, SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNER- 
SHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, Eighteenpence. 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayment in the above Advertisements ts absolutely 
necessary. 
Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Advertise- 
ments, 
Prices on application. 
Small Advertisements for current week’s issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive. 


VOLUME ONE. 


A Fresh Supply of Bound Volumes, Cases fo 
Binding, Reading Cases, &c., is now ready. 

Half Bound in Leather, suitable for the Library, 
7|6 nett. 

Whole Bound Green Cloth, artistic gilt lettering 
suitable for Office or Institute, 5/= nett. 

Cases for Binding, 1/9 post free. 

Subscribers who desire their numbers bound by us 
should forward the same, together with Postal 
Order for 2/6. Such Bound Volumes will be 
returned post free. 


Publisher, 
The Builders’ Journal, 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


THE COMPETITION FOR ARTIZANS’ DWEL- 
LINGS, KentisH Town.—The following out of 
46 designs submitted, have been selected in the 
following order of merit :—(1) Harry Heath- 
man, Barnard House, Clarence Road, Redcliff, 
Bristol ; (2) C. Pickford, 14, Great James Street, 
Bedford Row, W.C.; (3) A. P. Killick and H. 
S. Wood. 16, Basinghall Street, E.C.; (4) M. 
G. Lewton, 44, Queen’s Crescent, Reading ; (5) 
Valentine L. Knight, 21, Donberg Road, Black- 
heath. None of these Designs, however, alto- 
gether meet the wishes of the promoter, and it 
is, therefore, not intended to carry any of them 
out. 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


The GlasgowArchitectural Association. 
—A lecture was delivered on Tuesday evening, in 
the Rooms, by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., 
F.S.A., London, on ‘‘ The Work of Robert 
Adam, Architect,’’ illustrated by 70 slides. 
The President occupied the chair. At the close 
of the lecture, which has now been delivered 
at most of the Architectural centres in England 
and Scotland, Mr. Fitzgerald was, on the 
motion of Mr. Campbell Douglas, seconded by 
Mr. T. L. Watson, awarded a hearty vote of 
thanks. 

Glasgow Architectural Philosophical 
Society.—The opening meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Section of the Glasgow Philosophical 
Society was held on Tuesday last, when the 
president, Mr. T. L. Watson, F.R.I.B.A., deli- 
vered an address on “ Glasgow Cathedral : a 
contribution to the history of the structure.’ 
He put forward evidence to show that the 
building had not been constructed at one 
period, but that there were traces in the Choir 
which showed that some of the work was two 
centuries apart. 

British Archzological Association.— 
The second meeting of the Session was held on 
Wednesday, the 2oth inst, at 32, Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly, the Rev. Cave Browne in 
the chair. A very interesting paper was read 
by Mr. Chas. R. B. Barrett, M.A., on ‘“‘ The 
Chapel of Lede or Lead, in the parish of 
Ryther-cum-Ozendyke, Yorkshire.’’ The Manor 
of Lede was in feudal times a tenancy of the 
honour of Pontefract and is a detached portion 
of the parish of Ryther. Lede Chapel stands 
in the middle of a field unsurrounded by any 
wall. It is very small, its total length being 
only 18 feet; rude oak benches line its sides 
and it possesses acurious Font of unusual design, 
apparently of older date than the building 
itself; there is also a dilapidated old parish 
chest. The chief interest of the little Chapel 
appears to be centered in the four, or possibly 
five, body stones or slabs, each having incised 
armorial bearings on a shield, once the arms of 
a long forgotten family named Tiesci or Tyas. 
These slabs lie together in a row at the eastern 
end in front of the Altar of the little Chapel, but 
the Altar stone itself, marked with the five 
crosses, now lies on the floor forming a portion 
of the pavement. Mr. Barrett illustrated his 
paper by some nicely executed etchings and 
drawings of the slabs and the armorial bearings. 
The Rev. V.H. Moyle, M.A., then described 
the mural paintings he has recently discovered 
on the walls of Ashampstead Church, near 
Pangbourne, Berks, and illustrated his remarks 
by means of a large number of photographs. 
The whole interior of the Church appears to 
have been decorated with paintings, and they 
date from different periods, being painted over 
each other, the oldest being of the thirteenth 
century. The chief subjects are the Cruci- 
fixion, the . Overshadowing of the Blessed 
Virgin, the Visitation, the Nativity, and the 
Angels’ Message to the Shepherds, and the 
Sunflower or Glory, at the east end of the 
Nave. These interesting paintings were thickly 
covered by coats of yellow wash, and are now 
gradually being revealed after very careful and 
patient scraping, which Mr. Moyle himself is 
doing as opportunities allow. The discovery 
was made accidentally, through the falling of a 
portion of the sham plaster ceiling in May last, 
owing to injury done to the roof by the severe 
weather of last winter. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers.— 
At the ordinary meeting on Tuesday last, Sir 
Benjamin Baker, K.C.M.G., the president, in 
the chair, the paper read was entitled ‘‘ The 
City and South London Railway, with some 
remarks on Subaqueous Tunnelling by Shield 
and Compressed Air,’ by Mr. J. H. Greathead, 
M.Inst.C E. The discussion upon the paper 
was deferred until this evening’s meeting. 

Society of Engineers.—The next Ordi- 
nary Meeting of this Society will be held at the 
Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, on 
Monday, the 2nd December, when a paper will 
be read on ‘' Ventilation and Warming,” by Mr. 
William T. Sugg. 


A nEw Drill Hall is to be erected at Paisley, 
adjacent to the Coats Memorial Church, at a 
cost of something like £5,000. 
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THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to “The Editor.” No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
the work. 


ALDEBURGH (Suffolk). 
Miss Dunn. Mr.,.T. E. Key, 
Cc 


—Accepted for additions to house, for 
architect, 5, Bloomsbury-square, 


; Knowles, G. O., Aldeburgh .. #U5 0 0 


AYLESBURY.—For new farm building, Dunsham Farm, 
W. F. pee gronllsct, Aylesbury :— 
Grist “ 692 18| Webster and Cannon, 

Heley .. Aylesbury*.. .- -- £638 © 
Cannon, William | 


Mr. 


eco 17 
644. 6 
* Accepted subject to modification. 


BROMLEY.—For building a house at apes Se park-avenue, 
Bromley, Kent, for Mr. Alfred Barrow. Mr. L. V. Hunt, architect, 
35, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. Quantities by Mr. F. G. W. Buss, 
44, Theobald-road :— 

Whitehead, L.,and Co. .. 
[No competition. it 


CARDIFF.—For additions, &c., to workhouse, for the Union 


$2,850 0 Oo 


Guardians. Mr. Edwin Seward, architect, Cardiff :— 

Ashley, Frank .. ..4789 13 9| Griffiths, Geo. -- $725 0 0 
Symonds, W., and Co. 764 0 o| Davis, David 704.0 0 
Dunn, Charles C. - 738 o o| Allan, James a 696 0 o 
Shepton, S., and Son 733 o 10! Beer, J. F., and Sons, 

Thomas, W., and Co. 730 0 o| Angus- street * 679 0 oO 

* Accepted. 
CRADLEY HEATH-—For the erection of new mores _ 
B. 


Dorse, H., and Co., Cradley-heath (accepted) vi 375 46,775 
A- Without bricks. B. With bricks. 


CROYDON.—For reparation under covenants to premises in 
Cambridge-road, Croydon, for Mr. F. Forsbrey. Messrs. Treleavan 
and Payne, 18, Acre-lane, Brixton, S.W., and8, John-street, Adelphi, 
sary eyer -- 

Phelps, A. .4215 | Peacock Bros... .. - $209 

DRIGHLINGTON (Yorks. ).—For alterations, ‘&c., to Primitive 
Methodist Chapel. Mr. Tf. A. Buttery, architect, ‘Queen -street, 
Morley :— 


Barraclough and Grayshon, Adwalton, masonry £185 0 o 
Hook, J., Armley, joinery .. 170 0 0 
Booth, J., and Son, Drighlington, plumbing 5218 oO 
Wilson, E., Morley, plastering id fs 54 0 0 
Sharp and ‘Harper, Leeds, slating .. AG aa 49 10 0 


DUDLEY.—For the extension of Northfield-road Schools :— 
Dorse, H., and Co., Cradley-heath, Staffs. (accepted). 


GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE.—For the erection of bakery at Low 
Fell, for the Gateshead Industrial Co-operative Society, Limited. 
Mr. E. Bowman, architect, 62, Grainger-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Quantities by the architect :— 


Lunn, James.. -- 41,757 | George, E. and T. + «1,627 
Lamb, T. and R. .-. 1,709| Draper andSons.. .. .. 1,618 
Tyire, W.C... 1,693 | Wakefield and Henderson, 
Hunter and Co. .. 1,688] Low Fell (accepted) 1,573 
Raven and Hitcham ., 1,658 


GOFF’S OAK (Herts.).—For the erection of two cottages at 
Goft’s Oak, for the Receiver for the Metropolitan Police District. 
Mr. John Butler, architect. Quantities by Mr. W. H. Prone onds _— 


Higgs and Hill -- 41,784 | Waterman «41,620 

Lawrence and Sons .. 1,745 | Willmott.. 1,595 

Gardener Rie 1,650} Bunce .. 1,590 

Richardson 1,625 | Almond and Son.. 1,488 
GREAT KIMBLE (Tring).—For building new infants’ room. 

Mr. W. F. Taylor, architect, Aylesbury :— 

Holland, J. S. 4335 ©| Grist .. + $268 18 

Simon and Clarke 294 8| Webster and “Cannon, 

Crook ae sh 290 Oo Aylesbury (accepted).. 258 0 


HEXHAM.—For the erection of a branch bank for Messrs. 


Lambton and Co., bankers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Mr. John W. 
Dyson, architect, Grey-street. Quantities by Mr. J. P. Allen, 
Granger-street, West Newcastle — 

Weatheritt, T... ..45,267 10 3] Darlington, W. and J. 
Middlemiss Bros. 5,243 13 6 Hexham* .. ..£5,016 13 4 
(byrie, WiC. ont 5,180 0 oO * Accepted. 


HULL.—For alterations to the Empire Theatre, Grimston-street, 


Hull. Messrs. Smith, Brodrick and Lowther, architects, Hull :— 

Pattman, W., and Son, Drury, I., Hull 2,179 0 0 
Sleaford .. .. ..$2,700 o o| Southern, T. tenors) 

Colley and Levitt, Hull... 2,129 7- 6 
Hull . 2,379 9 0 4 Houlton, Gy Hull . 2,030 0 oO 

Harper, M., ‘Hull 2,252 0 Hall, F., Hull. 2,027 0 oO 

Eckles, G., Hull oss 2,239 10 6| Jackson, G., “and 

Robinson, D. R., Hull 2,225 0 Son, Hull* .. 1,950 0 Oo 

Goates, T., Hull ..£2,193 15 0 A * Accepted. 


LEICESTER.—For the erection of a new factory, South Bond- 
street, Leicester, for Mr. H. J. Creese. Mr. J. Smith, architect, 
Briton-street, Leicester :— 


Gretton and Woolley ..4449 0o| Mason, J., and Sons i G4r3) 0 
Cooke}. Fesg (a 442 7 Gurney, U. 5 5 ~40r fo) 
Clayton, J. H. ae o | Elliott, F.* . +s 3961 0 
Hill, JoiN.= 5 * Accepted. 


oe ie} 
[All e Leicester. ] 


LON DON.—For the erection of new premises at 13 and 14, Broad- 
way, Deptford, for Messrs. Flatau. Mr. I. Solomon, architect, 55, 
New Broad-street, peib E.C. :— 


Hanley - 43,268 | Holloway + 5 3,030 
Patman .. 3,120 | Cousell 2,923 
Downs 3,078 | Roberts .. 2,879 
Scott ‘ 9,033 | Reason (accepted) 2,869 
LONDON.—For office fittings, &c., at 10, Bury-court, St. Mary 
Axe, for Messrs. Se Mr. L. Solomon, architect, 55, New 
Broad- street, > Gas 
Reason . .. «4202 | Roberts (accepted) «£184 


LONDON.—For Tae Nos. 65 and 67, St. John-street, 
Smithfield. Messrs. Saunders and Son, architects, 6, Bishopsgate- 
street-without :— 


Lawrence «041,712 | Battley, Soars and Holness £1,643 
Broome.. .. 1,680} Garratt .. : 1,599 
Woodward 1,680) Jerrard .. . 1,589 
Reason ,. 1,660 Richardson .. 1,539 


LONDON.—Accepted for new shop front for Messrs. Huntley and 
Co., No. 1, Conduit-street, W. :— 
"Allard and Co, .. 5 #340 
Munster-road, 


LONDON.—For the erection of twelve houses, 

Fulham, S.W., for Mr. Edwin Saunders. Mr. Safesee8 G. Denton, 
architect, 5h Bowerdean- street, Fulham, S.W. : 

COoryily Kc cesta hich Te Gikiboo Saywell, Fulham* * 
Groom 4,410 * Accepted. 


LONDON.—For extending the system of low-pressure hot water 
apparatus in the present building to the new portion of the Church- 


+ £4,320 


street School, Stoke Newington, for the School Board for 
London :— 

Davies, Geo, . -4186 of Duffieldand Co... .. ..£84 0 
Cannon, W. G., and Sons ~ 108 15\| Clarke, J. F.; and Sons, 

EILs, J. IG: and J. S., Ltd. 97 10 Moorgate-street* .. .. 79 0 
Green, T., and’Son. Ltd. 96 0 


* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


LONDON.—For providing reiief mains and additional heating 
surface at the Duncombe-road School, Upper Holloway, for the 
School Board for roe — 

Davis, Geo.. --320 o| Wontner-Smith, Js ey, 
May, 1 and F, -* 117.0 and Co.* - 
Vaughan, and Brown, ‘Ltd. 120 0 

* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


. 108 10 


[ NovEMBER 26, 1895. 


LONDON.-—-For alterations to:Nos. 18 and 22, Warwick-street, 
Pimlico, for Mr. Howels. Mr. W. A. Large, architect, 83, Chester- 
street, S.W. No Opuacedites : — 

ih oe - £8 0 


Kin +-£939 
Roffey.. gi2 


LONDON.—For building a new factory at Rufus-street, Old-street, 


Whitehead, L., and Co. 


E.C., for Mr.,Souhami. Mr. L. V. Hudt, architect, 35. Queen 
Victoria- street, E.C, Quantities by Mr. F. G. W. Buss, 44, Theo- 
bald’s-road :— 

Wilson.. «-41,414 9 6|Gouldand Brand ..£1,173 0 o 
Stewart 1,393 0 O teat bead and 
McCormick 1,356 0 oO Co. we 1,120) (Oma) 


LONDON.—For carrying out works at the ‘Edward. street Trans- 
ferred School, Deptford, with a view to adapting the building for 
the urposes ofa special school, and also for the accommodation of 


girls and infants, for the School Board for London. Mr. T. its 
Bailey, architect :— 
Black, A.,andSon .. ..£426| Proctor, E. ? »-B300 
Mid-Kent Building and Con- Frampton, S. . 

tracting Works, Ltd. 420 | Kiddle, J., and ‘Son, Norton 
Bowyer, J. and C. ke Folgate*. as 247 


Akers, W., and Cotes: 9 | 
* Recommended for Gta ccacce by the Works Committee. ~ 


~ LONDON.—For erecting a school for special instruction in con- 
nection with the Bath-street School, City-road, to accommodate 90 
children, and for erecting a new cookery centre and for other work, 
for the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 


Lidstone,N. ..- ..43,343 0 o| Lawrence, E., and 

McCormick andSons 3,051 0 o Sons. -42,750 0 O 

Killby and Gayford 3,025 0 o Munday, George and 

Grover, J., and pee 2,947 0 O SOS). 3 2,742 5 3 

Shurmur, W. .. 2,898 o O| King, w. aR and “Son 2,729 0 0 

Dove Bros. . 2,897 o o| Treasure and Son .. 2,720 0 o 

Williams, G. s. S., Johnson and Co. .. 2,707 0 o 
and Sone. «. 2,864 0 o| Cox, Charles, Hack- 

Staines and Son 2,837 0 0 ney*. Ha 5 2,642 0 0 

Dabbs, W. M.. 2,812 


( ) 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


LONDON.—For providing and fixing a complete system of low 
pressure hot water apparatus for warming the first portion of a school 
on the site in Bailey’s-lane, South Tottenham, to provide accommo- 


dation for 393 children, for the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. 
Bailey, architect :— 

Gibbs, J., and Son ..£483 ae Defries, J., and abies 

Maguire and Son .. 436 ° Ltd. 327.0 0 
Richardson, J.,and Co. 433 er no" C. and Te Sh 

Davis, G. 390 3 e » <3Tx (TOM 
Jones and Attwood . 390 0 oO es ik ‘and: Son, Mill- 

Green, T., and Son, wall Boiler Works* .. 284 0 0° 


Tetdiays 389 0 
¥ Recommended for ae by the Works Committee. 


LONDON.—For providing additional heating surface to improve 
the efficiency of the existing low-pressure hot-water apparatus at the 
Enfield-road School, De Beauvoir Town, for the School Board for 


London :— 

Cannon W. G., and Sonsf216 0 | Fraser, J., and Son -- 164 0 
DuffieldandCo.. .. .. 210 10 Vaughan and Brown, Ltd., 

Fraser and Fraser, Ltd. 193 0 Kirby-street* .. 147 0 
RussellandCo... .. .. 186 10 bate = Smith, Gray, and 
Clarke, J. F., and Sons.. 183 0 +. 146 18 


* Recommended for acceptance oy. the Works Committee. 
LONDON.—For the erection of two temporary iron buildings, 


Salisbury-row, Walworth, for the School Board for London, Mr. 
T. J. Bailey, architect :— 

Hill and Smith “£1,420 o| Harbrow, W.... .. ..4%,235 15 
Shaw, M. T., and Co... 1,345 o]}] Humphreys, Ltd... 1,217 0 
Cruwys, T. 1,332 0] Dixon, J.,and Co... 1,197 0 
Keay, E. C. and J. Ltd. 1 254 Croggon and Co., Ltd., "* 
Charteris, D. .. +. $1,244 m9 Upper Thames-st* .. 1,150 0 
ILysaght, Ji; LtdJ.. « «0! 4,239 


® Recommended for seeeolaaee by the Works Committee. 


LONDON.—For providing and fixing a-complete system of low 
pressure hot-water apparatus for warming the Napier-street School, 
Shepherdess-walk, Hoxton, forthe School Board for London :— 
Comyn, Ching, and Co.. . £695 8 Gray, James ve fe £008 10 
Strode and Co... .. 693 Fraser, J..and Son... .. 523 0 
Cannon, W. G., andSons 681 Clarke, J. F., and Sons, 

Jones and Attwood a. (623 2 Moorgate-street* .. 
Defries, J.,andSons,Ltd. 615 
* Recommended for kecentatice by the Works Committee. 


LONDON.—For providing additionalheating surface to improve 
the efficiency of the present system of low-pressure hot-water 
apparatus at the Heber-road School, East Dulwich, for the School 
Boaad for London :— 


52m 0 


Cannon, W. G., and Ele: G.-and j...5., 

Sons .. .- 249 10 0 £127 oo 
Fraser, J., and Son .. 239 0 clarke, if F., ‘and Sons 122 0 0 
Matthews. and Yates, Wontner - Smith, 

i Digo bl Re os eee are Cay (5) Gray, and Co,, Fins. 

Wenham and Waters, bury- pavement* 99 17.6 

Tet. tere 139 IO O 


® Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. : 
LONDON.—For new shop front and fittings, to 698, Fulham-road, 
for Messrs. Frost and Company. Messrs. Treleavan and Payne, 18, 


Acre-lane, Brixton, S.W., and 8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C., 
architects and surveyors :— ‘ 
Sumner, W., andCo., Ltd... 4242 | Peacock Bros. (accepted) » f218 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd. .. .. 242 | Sims and Wood 13 %~ £305 
Powditch and Co.. 240 


LONDON.—For alterations to the Post Office, West End- jane 
West Hampstead, for Mr. E. French. Messrs. Treleaven and 
Payne, 18, Acre-lane, Brixton, S.W., and (8, Lh street, Adelphi, 
iW; CG. architects and surveyors :— yy. 

Sumner, W., and Co. (accepted). 


LONDON.—For alterations, additions, and new shop front to 


106, New Bond-street, W., for Madame Hellbronner. Messrs. 
Treleavan and Payne, 18, Acre- lane, Brixton, S.W., and 8, John- 
street, Adelphi, W.C., architects and. surveyors :— ; 

Hall, Beddall, andCo.. ..41,195 | Sumner, W., and Co. - - 4849 
Bywaters and Sons 1,038| Allan and Sons 835 


MARYCULTER (N.B.)—For additions to school-building, 
(West Schoolhouse). Messrs. Ellis and Wilson, sichioe 181As 
Union-street, Aberdeen. Quantities by architects :— 

Shaw, John, Blairs, Aberdeen, masonry. 
Troup, Jas. Maryculter, Aberdeen, carpentry. 
Milne, Wm., Aberdeen, slating. 
Simpson, Jas., ‘Aberdeen, plastering. 
Horne, Wm., Aberdeen, plumbing. 
Garvie, Jas., and Sons, Aberdeen, painting. 
Total, £350. 

MIRFIELD Yorks.). — Accepted for rebuilding the ‘‘ Pear 
Tree” Inn, for Pres a Webster and Sons, Ltd. Messrs. Jackson 
and Fox, architects, 22, George-street, Halifax :— 

Milner, W. and J., Mirfield, stig Veins and 


masonry £593 2 0 
Halliwell, William, Brighouse, joinery fe a0 260 0 0 
Stafford, R-P., Halifax, plumbing... 75 0 10 
Johnson, Samuel, and Sons, Mirfield, slating 

125 0 0 


and plastering. . . 
Brame se Mirfield, painting . ie dis 1 5 0 


MORLEY (Yorks.).—For the erection of four houses, Dartmouth 
avenue, High: street, for Mrs. B. Lobley. Mr. T. A. Buttery, 
architect, Queen-street, Morley :— 


Sugden, J. and J., Morley, poser 4375 0 0 
Hook, es ‘Armley, joinery .. 105 0 0 
Wilson, E., Moreley, plastering 25 0 0 
Sharp and ‘Harper, Leeds, slating .. 26 10 0 
Fawcett, A., Morley, plumbing 23-5 8 


NEWTON ABBOT.—For the erection of farm buildings, Stubbin’s 


Farm, Ogwell, for Mr. R. Scratton. Messrs. Kendell and _ 
Symons, #s.1., surveyors, Newton Abbot. Quantities by sur- 
eyors :— 

ee Lewis .. .-$719 © | Parker Bros. +675 


ayes 694 o| Mills, H., Newton Abbot* 666 3 
" [Surveyors’ estimate, £679 10s. ] 


* Accepted. 
See also p. v. 
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Mid vass brilliant been said upon those 

* burning questions that are 
eating into the hearts of the Architectural 
world, than Dr. Rowand Anderson de- 
livered in his Presidential Address to the 
members of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association on Wednesday last. The worthy 
Doctor, however, is not quite fair in all his 
strictures. _ Where it pleases him, or his 
cause, he speaks of Architects as being en- 
gaged in the “business of Architec- 
ture ;’’ and in instances appealing to 
his own convictions, he speaks of 
men who toil in the Architectural 
Arts. But, beyond this—which is all 
very pardonable, having no malice 
in it, knowing Dr. Anderson as we 
do—his shafts at the system pursued 
by, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects must go home to that 
worthy and estimable body, if it pos- 
sesses the heart which we believe 
and indeed hope it does. “Our 
Association,” said Dr. Anderson, ‘is 
in its constitution unlike most, if not 
all, other Institutes or Associations. 
These latter consist solely of people 
engaged in the business of Architec- 
ture. The Edinburgh Architectural 
Association, on the other hand, is a 
composite body, consisting of Archi- 
tects, Painters, Sculptors, Decorators, 
and all followers of the Arts, and, in 
addition, a large number of lay- 
members who are interested in and 
support the Association because of 
their love of Art.” His Association, 
he said, had a total membership of 
nearly 300, comprised of 90 Archi- 
tects, 60 representatives of the 
allied Arts, and 150 lay-members. 
Any member of the Association, 
no matter what his occupation 
may be, is eligible as a member of 
Council, and may fill the offices of 
President or Vice-President. “ You 
will see from this,’ continued the 
worthy doctor, “that there is an 
essential difference between our 
Association and all others.” We do see it, 
and upon the seeing of it we differ entirely 
from the President of the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association. In that his Association 
properly incorporates itself with the influence 
of sculptors and painters, and (we will our- 
selves add) craftsmen, we think our Northern 
Society is doing brilliant and splendid work : 
but we do not see the purpose, we certainly 
do not admit the advantage, of possess- 
ing 150 lay members, whatever that 


which is primarily devoted to the advance- 
ment of Architectural Art. Presumably the 
lay members for once in their way consist of 
a large proportion of clergy ; and our expe- 
rience is that a large proportion of clergy 
know very little about Art. That a lay 
member of {a professional society, whose 
membership of that society must necessarily 
be amembership of sufferance, can become 
the President of an artistic body is quite 
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HOUSE AT ALKMAAR : BY F. T. W. 


beyond our conception ofthe fitness ofthings ; 
and such a possibility seems to us to have 
nothing in its favour beyond widening that 
breach which divides the knowlege and the 
professional ability of the Architect from the 
appreciation of those abilities expressed by 
the general public. Mr. Anderson, in his 
address, referred to a Bill which the Society 
of Architects and Surveyors has now before 
Parliament for the compulsory registration 
of Architects. We arebold enough to assert 


GOLDSMITH. 


Society of Architects, and we have less with 
its Bill. Our conviction has prompted us 
to assert that if professional societies must 
exist, the Institute, and the Institute alone, 
should be the head of the Profession of 
Architecture in this country ; and our faith 
in that body is such that what the Institute 
hesitates},to do that we would. best see 
undone. ¥,The Council of the Institute is not 
nearly so strong as it might be; it is not 
nearly so vigorous ; and it seems to 
be too jealous of its powers. We 
no more believe it is possible to 
estimate the artistic faculties of a 
man by examination than we believe 
it possible to shut the doors of Ar- 
chitecture, orany Art, be it painting, 
sculpture, or any of their accessories, 
by Act of Parliament. We wish it 
couldbe. We wish a great number 
of men who profess to a successful 
practice in Architecture could have 
discovered some more _ congenial 
outlet for their endeavours. | Dr. 
Anderson was utterly wrong when 
he asserted that probably about go 
per cent. of the building executed in 
this country is done without the in- 
tervention ofan Architect. We have 
before endeavoured to show that 
this belief is not borne out by a 
particle of fact. With the excep- 
tion of cottage property, small villa 
property, and the most rural dis- 
tricts, we can safely hazard an asser- 
tion that 75 per cent. of building (in 
its wider sense) is directly carried 
‘out under the influence of men 
who practise the profession of Archi- 
tecture. In every suburb and in 
every small country town, one may 
come across any number of men who 
derive their sole income from the 
practice of their profession. They 
may couple with it surveying, or the 
letting of property, or the agency of 
an insurance office. But this large 
proportion of practitioners consists 
of individuals who profess to be 
Architects, who will assert that they have 
entered the profession through the 
ordinary channel of pupilage, and who are, 
therefore, competent, in their own light, to 
practise what they preach ; and that is the 
curse of Architecture as we know it to-day. 
It is not that our biggest buildings are so 
terribly designed; it is not that our own 
private houses are hideous to look upon ; 
it is not that our big commercial premises 
are always executed in bad taste ; but: it is 
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that the great majority of our smaller 
Churches, our business premises, our sub- 
urban houses, isin the Architecture of debased 
and inartistic practitioners in the ranks of 
our profession. And how is this going to be 
stopped? The Institute is helpless, because 
these men are without the pale of its con- 
sideration ; and here comes the only benefit 
of the examinations of the Institute. If, as 
we believe, the examinations cannot prove 
the artistic excellencies of a student, they 
at least prove that he is capable of reputable 
work, and that he is at any rate competent to 
practise the Profession which he has chosen. 
The work of examination, which means 
training, and means study, and means educa- 
tion, cannot possibly by any reason do 
harm. It must of necessity, and logically 
therefore, do good ; and the more men pos- 
sessed of this training and study and edu- 
cation let loose into the overgrown 
and stifling ranks of Architectural practice, 
the better it must be for the next era 
of our Art. We therefore do not expect, 
using the words of Dr. Anderson himself, 
“that the Government will ever interfere to 
protect you from bad Art in building.” And 
we sorrowfully believe him right in this, that 
“indeed by far the larger part of the public 
do not want good Art. They want what 
pleases them, and plenty of it for their money. 
Art, and those who liveby it, can only 
flourish and progress in it by freedom and 
under the influence of a healthy public 
opinion. The public are our employers and 
pay-masters, and they will insist on and get 
what seems to them to be the right thing.” 
We wish we might follow Dr. Anderson 
further. His Presidential Address was as 
brilliant as anything we have listened to 
during the last five years ; there is body in 
it and there is soul in it, and many of his 
opinions are worthy of the deepest con- 
sideration. 


THE ACTION OF THE 
INSTITUTE, 


AND THE BILL OF THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


A CritTictsM By Rowanp ANDERSON, LL.D. 


FTER paying a graceful and deserved 
A tribute to his predecessor in office—Mr. 
Robertson—Dr Rowand Andersonconti- 

nued :—I shall limit the scope of my address, and 
confine my remarks in as condensed a form as 
possible to the question of the compulsory 
qualification for following the business of an 
Architect. There are certain changes impend- 
ing and influences now at work that affect, not 
only our Association specially, but all who follow 
Architecture and the allied Arts, which we 
ought to face and seriously consider. The frst 
is the burning question of education and com- 
pulsory examination of qualifications for fol- 
lowing the business of an Architect, the second, 
the action of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in London in dividing up the whole 
kingdom into Architectural provinces or dis- 
tricts, in which the Societies presently allied or 
to be allied to the Royal Institute would be the 
respective centres. It is officially stated that 
- the object of this isto promote Architectural edu- 
cation, to consolidate the Profession by bringing 
into harmonious and united action its scattered 
and unorganised members, and by combining 
with the Royal Institute to promote the well- 
being of the whole Profession. This, I fear, 
would not be the result. According to this 
scheme, the president of an allied Society may 
have an ¢#-officio seat on the Council of the 
Royal Institute, and it is intended that the 
Fellowship of the Royal Institute shall be an 
indispensable qualification for holding the 
offices of President and Vice-President of such 
allied Societies. The Constitutional Rules 


* We are indebted to Dr..Rowand Anderson for having 
forwarded to us the MSS. of his highly important and 
controversial Presidential Address delivered to the members 
of the Edinburgh Architectural Association on Wednesday 
night last. We regard Dr, Anderson’s paper as one of the 
most forceful and individual of this winter's session —Ep, 


and Bye-Laws of allied Societies must be 
approved of by the Royal Institute, and no 
addition or variation can be made on them 
without previous notice to, and approval 
by, the Council of that body. Now, how 
is all this going to affect our Association? I 
may state that the subject has been before 
our Council twice, and on both occasions it 
was decided to do nothing, but to remain as 
we are: doubtless, however, the matter will be 
brought up again. Our Association is in its 
Constitution unlike most, if not all, other 
Institutes or Associations. These latter consist 
solely of people engaged in the business of 
Architecture, any member not so engaged being 
admitted under the designation of Honorary 
Member, and consequently having no voice in 
or control of the affairs of the body. The 
Edinburgh Architectural Association, on the 
other hand, is a composite body, and consists 
of Architects and their Assistants, Painters, 
Sculptors, Decorators, and all followers of the 
other Arts, and in addition, a large number of 
Lay Members, who are interested in and 
support the Association because of their love 
of Art. We havea total membership of about 
300. In this number are comprised 90 Archi- 
tects and their Assistants, about 60 representa- 
tives of the allied Arts, the remaining 150 being 
Lay Members. Any member of our Association, 
no matter what his occupation may be, is 
eligible as a Member of Council, and may fill 
the offices of President or Vice-President. You 
will see from this that there is an essential 
difference between our Association and all 
others. The latter are organised and exist 
almost exclusively for the benefit of Architects. 
We exist for the benefit of Architecture and 
the allied Arts, and for this reason I consider 
our Constitution the preferable one, and that 
the greater number of Lay Members the 
greater will be our strength and influence. 
One effect of affiliation with the Royal Institute 
would be to debar any member not an Archi- 
tect from holding office in our Society, and if 
we fall in with this scheme the result will be 
that we must eventually become as other 
Professional Associations. This would, in my 
opinion, be a misfortune, as I believe that we 
can do and are doing more good for Art and 
Artists, by interesting and educating the public 
in a knowledge and appreciation of our work, 
and that it is better we should co-operate 
with a large body of the laity in spreading a 
knowledge and love of Art, rather than con- 
fine ourselves to the interests of Architects 
alone. I cannot see what advantage it would 
be to us to have our Rules and Bye-laws 
approved of by a Central Body in London, and 
to surrender the right to modify them without 
its consent. I should say we know our own 
minds, circumstances, and wants better than 
anybody 400 miles away, and I see no advan- 
tages disclosed in the scheme that would com- 
pensate for the change that must follow in the 
present constitution of our body. I cannot but 
think that a Central Body in London, control- 
ling every Society in the kingdom, would have 
a disastrous effect, because in Art, vigour, 
activity, progress, and that elasticity requisite 
for adjusting itself to the constantly changing 
circumstances of time, society and locality, can 
only exist and flourish in freedom, and even the 
reaction on the Central Body in London would 
be equally bad. The business would not be 
carried on without a paid staff, who would 
speedily capture the whole management and 
initiate a lifeless and crushing routine, throwing 
back the progress now at work for many a year, 
But something more serious is waiting your con- 
sideration. There is a rival Society in London 
to the Royal Institute, called ‘‘ The Society of 
Architects and Surveyors.’ This body has 
now before Parliament a Bill to provide for 
the compulsory registration of Architects. The 
leading provisions of this Bill are :—1, ‘‘ That 
anyone calling himself an Architect and in 
practice after the first day of January, 1806, 
will be subjected to a penalty of from {20 to 
£50 unless he is registered.”” 2. A compulsory 
examination as to qualifications is to be essen- 
tial. 3. No person can recover fees as an 
Architect unless he is registered. 4. No person 
can hold any appointment under any city or 
urban sanitary authority, or the like, in relation 
to the preparation of plans and sanitary or 
structural arrangements unless he is registered. 
5. There is a liberal provision of fines and im- 


prisonment for circumvention and breaches of 
the Act. As an inducement to support this 
Bill, it is stated that a large number of prac- 
tising Architects will be represented on the 
General Council of the new body, and that 
there will be a number of appointments to be 
competed for, such as Registrars, Secretaries 
and Treasurers, clerks and servants to the 
General and Branch Councils. All the officials 
are to be paid, and also all fees and travelling 
expenses for attendance at Council Meetings. 
Four Members of Parliament back the Bill. 
How many more will support it remains to be 
seen. Of course the Royal Institute and many 
other Societies will petition against the Bill, 
but one must remember that there is an over- 
whelming majority of people calling themselves 
Architects outside the Institute, who, with the 
prospect of lucrative appointments dangling 
before them, may support this Bill. While I 
think the whole thing utterly bad and unwork- 
able, it may receive support, particularly as 
what this Bill proposes to do is the logical 
outcome of the present educational movement ; 
for you cannot force people to undergo a 
special training over and above ordinary educa- 
tion as a qualifying condition for earning their 
living, unless you give them certain privileges 
and advantages in return, which will exclude 
from their field of operations all so-called 
unqualified competitors.. And this brings me 
to the burning question of education and com- 
pulsory examination. It is, perhaps, a little 
difficult to argue out this quite freely without 
suggesting to some that one is opposed to edu- 
cation. This is not so. Primary, secondary 
or university education is not to be called in 
question. It is the education of an Architect 
in those specialities that are said to benecessary 
for the successful carrying on of his business, 
and for the protection of the people who are to 
employ him. This is undoubtedly a problem 
which for some time will be the subject of much 
difference of opinion. It has divided Archi- 
tects into two camps, each holding very strong 
views, and having much to say in support of 
them. In dealing with this question I wish to 
avoid dogmatism, and rather to contribute to 
the clearing up of a confessedly difficult pro- 
blem such thoughts as have occurred to me 
from time to time. Those who advocate this 
special education and compulsory examina- 
tion, say that the ranks are crowded with in- 
competent and badly educated men, and that 
consequently the good men and their Art suffer 
in prestige and_ public estimation; that the 
public should be protected from this incom- 
petent class, and that the only way to do so is 
to insist on special education; and its posses- 
sion to be tested by compulsory examination 
before one begins business. In working out this 
question, one must keep in view oneor two points 
ist. All the old buildings to which we look for 
inspiration were erected without anyone cor- 
responding to the modern Architect. 2nd. 
Admittedly many of the best Architects of 
modern times are not the product of competi- 
tive examinations, and decline to countenance 
this new departure. 3rd. It is said that it is 
quite as necessary for an Architect as for a 
divine, a lawyer, or a doctor; but at the same 
time it is admitted that the possession of 
the creative and artistic power necessary 
to make an Architect cannot be discovered 
by compulsory examinations. 4th. That 
probably about 90 per cent. of the building 
executed in this country is done without the 
intervention of an Architect, and that there 
is therefore only about 10 per cent. of 
building on which Architects are employed. 
Such work is carried out for a class more or 
less possessed of means and education, and who 
are not only able to take care of themselves, 
but who insist on controlling the Architect, 
often very much to his sorrow; so much so 
that protection is frequently wanted more by 
the Architect than the client. How often pres- 
sure is put upon one to carry out work in a 
much less substantial manner than one likes to 
do it, and how often even the Architectural 
treatment is interfered with by the client, who 
tells you that what he insists on having is what 
he must have, that he knows what pleases him, 
and he is paying for it, &e. Do you think that 
a few letters after one’s name will change all. 
this? I fear not, and that the client will still 
insist on having his own views carried out, even 
in spite of your qualifications having been 
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tested by examination. Now, so far as pro- 
tecting the public against those who design and 
erect buildings is required, it appears to me 
that those who erect the oo per cent. of build- 
ings are the proper subjects on whom to impose 
a qualifying examination, because at present 
the public have little or no control in the plan- 
ning or designing of what they have to buy and 
live in. Such works are put into the market by 
capitalists, speculative builders and others who 
say they know what the public wants, and they 
endeavour to give them plenty for their money, 
and it often puzzles me to know how they do 
it, and until the present ideas and estimate 
of the value of Art and sound construction 
held by the masses change for the better, no 
compulsory standard of education imposed on 
Architects will alter the relative proportion of 
the work done by Architects and by builders. 
Again, if the Architect must be subjected to 


You then bring into the field a class of men— 
and they are already at work here—who by the 
declaration of the number of their successful 
passes, get you to believe that they can pilot 
you into the charmed circle—and they can do 
so unless you are uncommonly stupid. Once 
the Profession of Art becomes a close one, and 
those whc follow it are hall-marked by public 
bodies, authorised to do so, numbers will flock 
to it, not because they possess the essential 
qualifications, but because they can pass the 
qualifying examination, and our latter state 
will be no better than our present one. If by 


reason of the overcrowding of the Profession, 
the examination is made more severe, it is only 
in Science and History and one or two minor 
matters that this can be done; but that will 
never demonstrate that the candidate pos- 
sesses that intuitive sense of fitness and power 
of adaptation of means to an end, the 
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a compulsory examination as to his qualifica- 
tions, what is to be done with the mason 
and carpenter and all the other tradesmen 
who carry out his designs? Are they to 
remain unqualified and irresponsible because 
it is of more importance that the man who 
carries out the work from the drawings should 
be compulsorily examined as to his qualifi- 
cations. Here, again, if any protection is 
needed, the Architect requires it. Often he 
is placed at the mercy of contractors who 
are forced upon him by the insane desire 
of public bodies and individuals to accept 
the lowest estimate, irrespective of cha- 
racter, financial standing, or experience. In 
the event of the business of an Architect 
becoming a close one—and this is no doubt the 
ultimate object in view—what will happen? 
One more profession will be added to the list, 
access to which can only be obtained through 
the one portal of compulsory examination. 


power, the imagination and inventiveness; the 
keen sense of proportion and the harmonies of 
colour, all of which attributes combine to make 
the true Architect. These may be absolutely 
a-wanting, because no compulsory examina- 
tion, Can prove their existence, and yet 
the candidate will force his way through the 
gateway. The analogy of the divine, the 
lawyer, and the doctor, is not applicable. In 
the case of the divine, he must be educated in 
a certain theology, and must be examined as to 
his knowledge of it, because he has to sign a 
declaration of his belief in it. In law and 
medicine, what the country does is to ensure 
that the laws of the realm will be interpreted 
and administered by a body of men specially 
educated; but a knowledge of the law does not 
guarantee sound judgments or wise counsel. 
In the case of medicine and public health, the 
country so far protects the lives of its citizens 
by seeing that there is a body of men educated 


up to the standards of the day in such matters, 
but it does not guarantee that the physician 
will diagnose correctly or the surgeon operate 
successfully ; and you need not expect that the 
Government will ever interfere to protect you 
from bad Art in buildings any more than from 
buying bad pictures. Art cannot spring up and 
flourish at the dictation and under the guidance 
of acentral bureau. If it is to have any value 
or reality it must be the spontaneous outcome 
of the genius of the people, and it will vary 
with locality and traditions, the influences 
of Literature and Science and many other 
things. The solution of the question seems to 
me to lie in the increasing high standard of 
education for all classes, and the greater 
elaboration of the Building and Police- Acts 
and their stringent application by competent 
officials alike to the Architect, the builder and 
the public. This will give all the protection 
that is necessary. But as far as protecting the 
public from the effects of bad Art is in ques- 
tion, no amount of legislation can do that. 
Indeed, by far the larger part of the public 
don’t want good Art. They want what pleases 
them, and plenty of it for their money. Art 
and those who live by it can only flourish and 
progress in absolute freedom and under the 
influence of a healthy public opinion. The 
public are our employers and paymasters, and 
they will always insist on and get what seems to 
them to be the right thing. Attimes it may be 
that they ask for what is utterly bad, and they 
will always get people to supply it; but, where 
the people are educated and their instincts are 
natural they will ask only for what is good and 
true. Then, and not until then, will Architec- 
ture and all its allied Arts be in a healthy con- 
dition, and the incompetent and bad artist will 
disappear without theaid of compulsory exami- 
nations and diplomas. 

We shall publish the concluding portion of 
Dr. Rowand Anderson’s address—dealing with 
the work of the Applied Art School of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association—in our 
next issue. (To be concluded.) 


THE RESULT OF THE SHOREDITCH 
COMPETITIONS. 


THE PREMIATED AWARDS. 
WERE THEY SEPARATED AND DISTINCT ? 


HE Commissioners of Public Baths and 
Wash-houses and Libraries and Museums 
of Shoreditch, have, on the advice of their 

Assessor, Mr. Rowland Plumbe, F.R.1.B.A., 
awarded the first prize of £175 to the design 
of Mr. Henry T. Hare, A.R.I.B.A., of 1, York 
Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.; the second prize of 
£115 to the design of Mr. A. Hassell Tiltman, 
F.R.I.B.A., of 6, John Street, Bedford Row, 
W.C.; and the third prize of £80 to the design 
of Messrs Groll and Todd, of Hampstead 
House, William Street, Hampstead Road, 
N.W. Thirty-five designs in all were received, 
and they will be exhibited for public inspection 
in the Council Chamber of the Shoreditch 
Town Hall, on Thursday, December 5th, and 
for the following fortnight. 


We have received the following communica- 
tion from a firm of London Architects :— 


To the Editor of THe BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


Sir,—The result of the Public Baths and 
Library Competition, Shoreditch, will come as 
a surprise to many of your readers who sub- 
mitted designs, inasmuch as the six premiums 
offered by thé Commissioners have been 
awarded to three competitors only. It would 
indeed be remarkable if the authors of the 
three premiated designs for the Public Baths 
should also prepare designs to merit similar 
positions for the Library. These were two 
separate and distinct competitions, although, 
according to the conditions, designs had to be 
submitted for the whole scheme, but it would 
appear that the Assessor has departed trom the 
conditions and given his award as if it were one 
competition only.—We are, dear Sir, yours 
faithfully, 

“DISAPPOINT ED.2 


Dr. MACKENZIE has presented £1,000 to the 
burgh of Oban for the erection of an Isolation 
Hospital. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TaLBor Housz, ARUNDEL STREET, 
December 37d, 1895. 

“ T know what it ts to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting tts fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roots.” 
—JOoHN RUSKIN. 


Arter a lapse of many years, the handsome 
and historically interesting Font of Canterbury 
Cathedral has been replaced in its original posi- 
tion inthe Nave. Presented by Bishop Warner, 
of Rochester, in 1636, it was, later in the cen- 
tury, pulled down and scattered by the Puritans. 
Its fragments were, however, recovered by Mr. 
Somner, who presented them to the Dean and 
Chapter, and at the restoration of Charles II, 
in 1662, the -Font was re-erected in its former 
position. In 1787 it was removed to what is 
now known as the Baptistery of the Cathedral, 
a space henceforward to be devoted to the use 
of the lay clerks as a Vestry. 


Mr. LEon’s proposal at the London County 
Council to destroy ‘‘ Whetstone Park,’’ along 
with ‘‘ Great and Little Turnstile,” for a new 
thoroughfare between Holborn and the Strand, 
threatens to remove one of the few street jokes 
now left in London. A few years ago, before 
Hamilton Place was extended in Piccadilly, we 
had ‘‘ Hamilton Square,’ with its one house 
and a half, and now ‘' Whetstone Park’’ is 
threatened with extinction. This ‘‘Park’’ isa 
narrow lane, running parallel between Holborn 
and Lincoln’s Inn Fields, lined on one side 
with the backs of houses in the “ Fields,” and 
on the other side with the backs of Louses in 
‘‘Oldbourne.’’ A few Warehouses wedged in 
give dignity to the ‘‘ Park,” and a little bright- 
ness is cast upon it by the stage-door of the 
‘*Royal Music Hall.”’ 


THE Fine Art Society has succeeded in 
obtaining Mr. Whistler’s consent to the Exhibi- 
tion, for the first time as a collection, of the 
greater number of his lithographs. The revival 
of lithography has recently much occupied 
some of the most distinguished painters in this 
country, and Mr. Whistler’s Exhibition will offer 
an opportunity of seeing the work, to whose in- 
fluence the latest movement in the Art World 
is mainly due. It is proposed that the private 
view shall take place in the early part of 
December. 


A Lake on the Alban Hills—Lake Nemi—is 
the custodian of many secrets, of none more 
mysterious than the build and purpose ot that 
so-called ‘‘Ship of Tiberius,’ which, since 
1430, has puzzled the Archeologist. Under 
the platform of the temple of Diana Nemorensis, 
excavated by Lord Savile, when British 
Ambassador at Rome, in March, 1885, looking 
south-west, the lake has at intervals given up 
to the investigator pieces of timber covered 
with metal, with terra-cotta, or with mosaic, 
supposed to belong to a ship, or to a barge or 
number of barges, or to a floating belvidere, or 
to the substructure of a town, or of a villa. 
Its period in history was as variously settled as 
its purpose or build. The reigns of Tiberius, 
of Caligula, of Trajan, or in Nibby’s opinion, 
of Julius Czesar himself, were severally assigned 
as its date—the last-named Archzologist being 
the most positive as to this and as to the nature 
of the treasure-trove, which he found to be 
neither more nor less than part of a villa begun 
and abandoned by the first Emperor. Now all 
this controversy is at anend. At the instance 
of his Excellency the Minister of Public Instruc- 


tion (the eminent pathologist and consultant, 
Dr, Guido Baccelli, to whom we owe Lanciani’s 
excavation of the House of the Vestals), re- 
searches, aided by divers, have been in progress 
at the south-west aspect of the lake since the 
ist of October, and the result, embodied ina 
report drawn up by the official excavator of 
the Provincia di Roma, the Commendatore 
Bernabei, establishes beyond doubt that the 
first hypothesis is correct—that the structure 
in dispute was really a ship, and that its date 
is the first century of our era. 


THE Commendatore Bernabei’s monograph 
goes into minute detail as to the previous 
history of the discovery and as to the findings 
of recent research. At first, what remained of 
the timbers, taken in connection with the metal 
fittings, seemed rather to strengthen the 
hypothesis that the floating structure was 
neither more or less than a raft of no great 
thickness, while the isolated pieces of terra- 
cotta and the bits of mosaic were held to have 


formed its flooring. This hypothesis must now - 


be replaced by the true explanation, to wit, 
that the structure was-really and properly a 
ship. In proof of this the Commendatore 
Bernabei exhibited drawings representing 
planks joined together (discovered on the 22nd 
Oct.), constituting part of the deck, with distinct 
traces of the caulking, and above this traces of 
a coating of lead. Evidence, moreover, of the 
carved framework of the hull, with the inser- 
tions of ribs, was adduced as indicating a keel. 
The ship, he argued, was not flat-bottomed, 
like a pontoon, or like a great floating barge, 
adapted less for navigation than for supporting 
heavy weights. It had not only the keel but 
the upper keel, and all the other adjuncts ofa 
properly constructed ship. 


Mr. THomas N. AnprEw, M.1.E.E., lecturing 
on ‘‘ Plumbers’ Work and Sanitary Engineering”’ 
at the Plymouth Technical School, dealt with 
traps, joints, sinks, lavatories, and water-closets. 
The subject of good plumbing was of such vital 
importance to the general public that we should 
be careful of the plumber we admit to our 
houses. Men sending out such advertisements 
as builder, plumber, painter, glazier, carpenter, 
range and stove maker, hot water engineer, 
writing, graining, marbling, and water-closets 
fixed on the newest principles, should be regarded 
with suspicion and their signs treated as danger 
boards. The lecturer, in viewing houses fit for 
occupation, stated that no house was fit for 
human occupation if it contained a bad water- 
closet, a non-cleansing sink, a badly ventilated 
soil or waste pipe, a sewer ventilating into a 
house drain, a drain ventilating into the house 
through a surface trap, bell trap, or any other 
kind of defective trap or piping. In discussing 
traps various kinds of traps were shewn and 
their merits and demerits pointed out, and the 
only traps fit for use in or near our houses 
should be madeof material smooth, noncorrosive, 
free from angles and corners, and places where 
dirt could accumulate and generate noxious 
gases. Every trap should have a free waterway 
so that the discharge might pass through with- 
out breaking its form, and with a water seal of 
from 14 to 2 inches. Thetraps used on fittings 
should be of the minimum size required to do 
the work, and the trap fixed so that the dis- 
charge may fall with a vertical velocity on the 
standing water in the trap, and thus cleanse it 
thoroughly at each flush. The various joints 
used by plumbers were illustrated by drawings 
and worked examples, and kitchen sinks, baths, 
lavatories, and water closets were illustrated by 
models and large diagrams, and good and bad 
methods of fixing clearly explained. 


THE first of a series of papers on subjects 
relating to building was delivered in the Glas- 
gow Building Trades’ Exchange, by Mr. John 
Keppie, of the firm of John Honeyman and 
Keppie, Architects. Mr, Keppie gave a short 
resumé of the work the Exchange had done 
during the past year, and indicated new develop- 
ments which were intended to take place 
during the coming year. He called special 
attention to the sample department, which had 
already proved a boon, and which, were it en- 
larged and supplemented, might ultimately 
supersede the industrial exhibitions which took 
place over the country from time to time. The 
formation of a library of catalogues properly 


arranged and easy of access was also being 
considered, and the directorate of the Exchange 
were agreeable that that suggestion should be 
carried out. The lecturer went on to consider 
some points in connection with the Glasgow 
mode of measuring. 


As illustrating what can be done in the way 
of rapid Bridge construction, a work of great 
interest was carried out on the Great Eastern 
Railway at Ely quite recently. The Cutter 
Bridge which passed over the River Ouse at 
Ely, was an old timber and cast-iron girder 
structure, which was put up in 1845, but was 
not considered equal to the heavier rolling 
stock of the present day. It had, therefore, 
been decided to substitute for it a Bridge of 
cast-iron girders, and having, too, a single span 
across the river, on brick abutments, in place 
of the three spans and wooden piles of the old 
Bridge. The problem was how to put the one 
Bridge in place of the other with the least 
possible interference with any of the ordinary 
trains. The first part of the work consisted 
in the construction of the new Bridge on 
temporary staging on one side of the line, 
parallel with and clear of the existing Bridge, 
so that it would be quite ready for placing in 
position as soon as the latter was taken away. 
This was done, and on Saturday, November 
23rd, the new Bridge, complete in every 
respect, including the lines of the permanent 
way thereon, was to be seen standing alongside 
the main line in readiness for the work of the 
next day. The ends of the main girders were 
supported on small trolleys, and each of these 
worked on a rail placed on longitudinal timber 
on the top of the temporary staging so as to 
allow of the new structure being eventually 
drawn into position. At ten minutes past one 
on the Sunday morning operations were begun. 
The girders were taken away and the wooden 
piles which had supported the girders, were 
sawn through above water level, and the 
‘‘crowns”’ carried off by the cranes, the lower 
portion being left to be ‘‘drawn”’ on a future 
occasion. At last the up line and the greater 
portion of each of the particular piles on which 
it had rested had been cleared right away, 
leaving only the down line and its supports 
standing. Then came the ‘‘traversing’’ or 
drawing sideways of the new Bridge so that 
it would occupy the place where the up line 
had formerly stood. This traversing was done 
by means of two ropes worked by winches, and, 
although the massive structure weighed, in- 
cluding rails and timber, something like 120 
tons, it was drawn into its half-way position— 
a distance of 15 ft.—within a minute or two 
over half an hour. The actual time taken by 
the operations referred to was only about three 
and ahalf hours. The old down line was then 
cleared, and the new Bridge brought into 
position, for the remainder of the distance, in half 
an hour; the connections between the rails and 
with the abutments were completed, and at 
eight o’clock in the evening the express from 
Norwich to London passed safely over the 
new Bridge. 


Mr. Mortimer MEnpeEs has been painting 
in Mexico, and the results of his labours, 
consisting of 31 oil pictures, are to be seen at 
the Dowdeswell Gallery in New Bond Street. 
Like the Japanese scenes which he exhibited 
here two years ago, they are of small size, and 
finished with elaborate completeness. A very 
large proportion of them are night scenes. 
They are greatly varied in effect and of very 
unequal value. In some of them the prevailing 
colour is oppressively hot and lurid; and 
several others, in which groups of small figures 
are illumined by a brilliant ray of light from 
an unseen source, are suggestive of the scenic 
artificiality of the Music Hall stage. 


A WELL-CONSIDERED scheme for the recon- 
struction of the premises of the London Library 


was laid before a general meeting of the mem- — 


bers by the Managing Committee early this 
year, and was formally adopted. Of the 
£17,000 required to carry out the work, it was 
decided to raise £5,000 by voluntary contribu- 
tions. Donations have now been received to 
the amount of £3,300, daily additions are being 
made to the fund, and there can be no doubt 
that the whole sum will be soon secured. 
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‘‘TuHe evolution of an historical picture,” 
formed the ostensible subject of a lecture by 
Mr. Seymour Lucas at Crouch End on Tuesday 
evening, but practically it resolved itself into an 
apologia for his own particular methods. In the 
course of his lecture he delivered himself of 
some interesting obitey dicta on matters artistic. 
Actuality, he contended, could only be obtained 
by accuracy. In a purely artistic picture a 
painter was entitled to draw on his imagination, 
but an historical painter voluntarily limited 
himself. He dare not give unrestrained play to 
his imagination, but he had therefore less 
artistic scope. Art was independent of subject, 
and no one had shown this more than Turner. 
Art was infinite, it was tied to no country and 
bound by no geographical limitations, for the 
pencil spoke the language of every land. The 
historical painter might be limited, but he was 
not less artistic than other artists. His diffi- 
culties were greater because he had 
to transfer himself to other times. 

He must mix in the society of the 
period which he chose to represent, 
wear its clothes, note its environment, 
for truth could 6nly be secured by 
accuracy in detail. These principles 


.the lecturer illustrated by a detailed 


account of his famous picture ‘‘ Peter 
the Great,”’ concluding with a review 
of what he conceived to be the lead- 


- ing conditions of a great picture, viz., 


attention to colour, which was to the 
painter what the voice was to the 
singer, the medium of artistic ex- 
pression ; chiaroscuro (with reference 
to which he said that about one-third 
of a picture should bein deep shade 
and the rest in varying degrees of 
light); and, lastly, it should be 
thoroughly homogeneous. 


By the aid of the builder and the 
County Council, the growth of London 
is advancing at a very rapid pace. 
Sir Edward Bradford, the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Police, assures us 
in his yearly report that last year as 
Many as 12,874 new houses were 
built, and nearly 34 miles of new 
streets constructed.. To a certain 
extent, the new houses take the place 
of o)d buildings that have been pulled 
down, but this process can only 


number, and the great majority can 
actually be described as new houses. 


» THE Council and Members of the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall have 
elected the Right Hon. Leonard H. 
Courtney, M.P., President. The 
office is an honourable and may be 
made a laborious one, and carries 
with it a distinction which, if acade- 
mic, is none the less marked. Two 
years ago Mr. John Davies Enys, 
F.G.S., succeeded Sir John Maclean 
(whose death last spring was keenly 
regretted) as President, and the 
references which were then made to 
his scientific attainments, and his 
interest in the intellectual welfare 
of the county, have been singularly 
justified by the thorough and earnest 
way in which he has devoted himself to the 
duties and also the opportunites of the position. 
He has centred his attention largely on the 
subject of Church Architecture, as applying 
specifically to Cornwall, and on botanical 
research. His gifts of books on scientific 
subjects to the library and of objects of utility 
and interest have been befittingly lavish. Mr. 
Courtney will preserve the succession of a line 
of Presidents which is no “roll of common 


” 


AT the extremity of the ruins and heaps of 
débvis which stretches between the Mokattam 
Hills and modern Cairo and to the south of 
the latter, marking the site of the earlier city 
El-Fostat, stands Babylon, the name given to 
a splendid and unique Roman Fortress. We 
fear we ought to say stood, for a great portion 
of it has been demolished, and a modern house 
occupies the site. The rest, it seems, is soon 
to go, including the gateway between the 


bastions, ove which is still displayed, in stone, 


TOWN HALL, THE HAGUE ; 


the Roman eagle. The responsibility rests 
with the English officials, who have allowed 
this single and majestic monument of Roman 
dominion in Egypt to be pulled down. 


TueErRE is a general opinion that the supply 
of sea water to Hospitals and Asylums would 
be of great value, and it may confidently be 
expected that many of the chief Hotels and 
large Schools will soon be provided each with 
its own salt swimming or other baths. Many 
of the present public swimming baths would 
no doubt be converted froin fresh to sea water 
baths. It is suggested that provision be made 
for the daily supply of from 9,000,000 to 
10,000,000 gallons of sea water. The mains to 
| cross the Thames at Battersea; the districts of 
| London to be first supplied being Battersea, 
| Westminster, Chelsea, Kensington, Mayfair, 
| Faddington, Strand, Oxford Street, Holborn, 
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manner of the Flemish School of the fifteenth 
century, the Fellows of the College had one 
whole range chiselled off from each side of the 
Chapel, and the other range concealed by cano- 
pies which had never existed on the old stalls. 
This act of vandalism he saw being perpetrated. 
And so it is all through the country; the most 
interesting features of old Churches are being 
weeded out through carelessness, the prejudices, 
or the deliberate barbarism of those who have 
to do with them. Nor can the Architect in all 
instances prevent this. 


In the case of most of Mr. Carnegie’s bene- 
ficences, the form assumed is that of Public 
Libraries, which the communities have agreed 
to maintain in all time coming. Dunfermline, 
Edinburgh, Ayr, Wick, and other places in 
Scotland, are examples of this. The same is 
true of many in the States. The building 
which was opened last week in Pitts- 
burg contains other than Library 
accommodation. Indeed, the portion 
assigned to the library forms but a 
comparatively small part of the im- 
posing structure. But still the library 
is ample, and contains, in addition to 
Newspaper, Magazine and Reference 
and Circulating Rooms, large and 
commodious cataloguing, registration, 
and Binding Rooms, together with 
very ample accommodation for the 
managing board and the officials. 
The entrance is entirely of marble, 
and so are the stairs leading to the 
different departments. The building 
is situated onacommanding elevation, 
in a park known as Schenley Park. 
Its two spires are constructed of 
white Ohio sandstone. The original 
design was to build it of Florentine 
brick, but Mr. Carnegie added £75,000 
to the £250,000 which he originally 
promised, to enable the committee 
in charge to build with stone. The 
work has taken over two years to 
complete. The extreme dimensions 
of the building are 392 by 148 ft. 
The style is an adaptation of the early 
Italian Renaissance. The vertical 
lines of towers and angles somewhat 
enliven the effect-of the strong hori- 
zontal lines, and the tiled roof assists 
in giving the building elegance. The 
Towers rise to a height of 162 ft., and 
are graceful campanili. The interior 
is in strong masses of light and shade 
throughout with continuous cornices. 


ANOTHER historic portion of Kens- 
ington has just been handed over to 
the builder. This time it is the 
Campden House Estate. The trees 
have been cut down, and flats and 
houses are in process of erection 
along the frontages. It was in 
Campden House, built in 1612, that 


SKETCHED BY F. Ts W. 


within the area of supply would be able to have 
its own private sea water bath. 


Str GILBERT ScotrT said that wherever old 


especially against them. 
Cheshire, the whole of the walls were covered 
with large figures and other decorations of a 
most interesting character. Their destruction 
was decreed, and he interfered, and threatened 
the builder’s foreman with dismissal if he car- 
ried out the sentence ; but they cleverly allowed 
| the question to go by default, and let them be 
_ destroyed by exposure to rain while the roof 
was uncovered. In another place the gentle- 


earnestly to preserve a most remarkable fresco; 
but, while his back was turned, a workman, 
supposed to be bribed by another parishioner, 
chiselled it off. Even at Eton College, where 
the walls above the stalls were found to be 
covered with two ranges of oil paintings, in the 


GOLDSMITH. 


and thence east to Victoria Park. Every house | 


| frescoes are found, the clergy set themselves | 
In a Church in | 


man who paid for the restoration set himself 


the Princess Anne, afterwards Queen, 
lived, and from which her son, the 
little Duke of Gloucester, used to 
walk along Duke’s Lane to see King 
William III. at Kensington Palace. 
This narrow street still retains the 
name thus gained. The Queen’s 
husband, Prince George of Denmark, 
was thus described by Charles II.: ‘‘I have 
tried Prince George drunk, and I have 
tried him sober, but drunk or sober there 
is nothing in him.’ Although the grounds are 
to be built on, it is something that the house 
is to be restored and let. Sir John Elder, of 
shipbuilding fame, was the last occupier, while 
Little Campden House, built to accommodate 
Princess Anne’s servants, was long the 
residence of the late Vicat Cole, the artist. 


OnE of the three Chapels which unite Old 
Holborn with New Oxford Street, standing near 
the site of the old St. Giles’s ‘‘ Rookery,’’ and 
close to ‘*‘ Dyott Street,’”’ is now advertised for 
sale on a building lease. For some years it was 
the scene of the Rev. Stopford Brooke's dis- 
courses, and before this, when it was to let, 
about 1880, the late Mr. German Reed was 
nearly taking it for his semi-dramatic enter- 
tainment. 

A NEw Conservative Club is to be erected at 
Stretford, at a cost of £1,800. 
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Tue New Rembrandt Room in the Royal 
Museum at Berlin, is certainly one of the finest 
picture galleries in Europe. No pains have 
been spared in its adornment to make it worthy 
of the treasures hung on its walls. The freshly- 
acquired ‘‘ Preacher Anslo,’’ probably the most 
delicately-wrought of all Rembrandt’s portraits, 
occupies a prominent position. Among 
the other remarkable works of the great Dutch 
Master here in such profusion, the tinest are 
two portraits of the painter from his own hand, 


the well-known ‘‘ Proserpina,”’ ‘‘Susanna and | 


the Elders,” ‘‘Tobias and the Goat,” ‘‘ The 
Money-Changers,’’ ‘‘ Joseph arraigned before 
Potiphar,” and ‘‘ Daniel’s Vision.” 


Miss JANE Harrison, LL.D., the distin- 
guished Greek scholar and Archeologist, 
lecturing at the Bradford Philosophical 
Society upon the Parthenon Marbles, said 
that the fact alone that the Marbles of 
the Parthenon formed a standard of taste 
in matters relating to Sculpture was a 
sufficient reason for the attempt on the part of 
every educated person to know something 
about them. But there was a still stronger 
claim in the fact that they were anational trea- 
sure, and the nation ought to know something 
about the interpretation of the treasures of 
which it had the care. England had been 
sorely blamed for possessing these treasures. 
It was said that the sacred building of Athens 
had been ruthlessly defaced to secure them, 
and that our bounden duty was to return them. 
Without going into the question of what the 
duty of England in the matter might be, the 
best apology for the course which England had 


pursued was to be found in the condition of the | 


Parthenon when they were taken. The Elgin 


Marbles were taken from certain destruction. | 


The Turks, in whose hands they were, con- 
sidered it as a sacred duty to demolish them ; 
they beheaded most of the figures, whom they 
regarded as so many demons, and it was certain 


that had not Lord Elgin rescued them there | 


would have now been little or nothing left of 
them. With the aid of a large number of 
photographic lantern-pictures Miss Harrison 
explained the purpose and meaning of the 


different groups and series of marbles, illustrat- | 


ing her remarks with quotations from Homer. 


In speaking of the Panathenaic festival repre- | 


sented on the frieze of the Temple, she showed 
some unpublished views of the recently dis- 
covered portions of the Panathenaic road 


through Athens, the site of which had long been | 


a subject of controversy, only quite recently 
laid to rest by the discovery. 


WE hear that one of the youngest and most 
brilliant of sculptors and decorators has, with 
a distinguished Architect, received a commission 


to prepare an Altar-piece for what may be de- | 


scribed as the most important of London’s 
Churches. Everybody is to be congratulated 
on this, and we hope it may be but the com- 
mencement of an erain English Church decora- 
tion when good work, rather than good intentions, 
shall be the rule, 


A NEw method for damascening glass articles 
has been invented in Germany, which will be 
employed principally in the manufacture of 
glass letters. After the figure to be designed 
has been cut out of the paper or colour covering 
with which the glass is coated, the naked places 
are covered with solution of glue or dextrine. 
After being heated slightly this substance scales 
off, and leaves fine designs behind, appearing 
like crystallisation. In order to make the out- 
line come out plain and distinct, the inventor 
proposes to trace it afterwards with a platinum 
pin, made red hot by a benzine blast or electric 
current. In this manner the outline is not only 
burnt in, but at the same time engraved. 


DurineG the past few months good progress 
has been made with the new Manchester station 
buildings. The main entrance will front Deans- 
gate. The design is Gothic in style, and the 
material used is red brick, with carved stone 
facings. The building will be surmounted bya 
clock tower. From this entrance—which is 
faced internally with dark-brown brick and a 
gold and brown dado—there is a slight incline, 
leading by an easy flight of steps, 15ft. wide, 
into the spacious Booking Hall. To accommo- 
date vehicular traffic, the approach will be from 
Graythorn Street to the Booking Offices by an 


incline of about one in 20. In front of these 
offices there will be a large awning, with wide 
footpaths on each side of the roadway. There 
will also be a convenient shelter for cabmén. 
The necessity for ascending a steep flight of 
stairs from Deansgate has been overcome ina 
somewhat ingenious fashion. After leaving the 


A CORNER FRONTAGE IN CHEAPSIDE: 
H. H. BRIDGMAN, ARCHITECT. 


Booking Hall, a slight ascent and a wide stair- 
case bring the passenger to a subway, from 
which the platform is reached by an easy flight 
of some 1g steps. The platforms will be con- 
siderably widened, and raised so as to be almost 
level with the steps of the carriages. On the 


Bowdon side there will be a general Waiting 
Room, as also Waiting Rooms for the various 
classes of passengers, with anterooms and other 
conveniences. On the Deansgate side are the 
Stationmaster’s Offices, Ticket Collectors’ 
Rooms and ladies’ and general Waiting Rooms. 
The Platforms will be covered, the roofing 
being of steel work. Thestreet running parallel 
with the Rochdale Canal is to be widened 75ft. 
The new buildings, which are down for com- 
pletion about September, 1896, are from draw- 
ings provided by the joint engineers of the 
London and North Western and Manchester, — 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Companies 
(Messrs. Francis Stevenson and Alexander 
Ross), and the contractors are Messrs. R. Neill 
and Sons, of this city, 


THERE is now in the Reading Room of the 
National Liberal Cluba picture of considerable ~ 
interest to the members. It was painted on 
the terrace of the Club building last year, by the 
late Mr. Samuel Bird, and it poetically repre- — 
sents Mr. Gladstone standing on the terrace in 
the twilight of the closing day, and peering 
through the haze towards St. Stephen’s, where 
for more than sixty years he played so great a 
part. The buildings of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment are shown in the fading light, and there 
is even a glimpse of Lambeth Palace away 
beyond the Bridge on the other side of the © 


river. But the only living figure is that of Mr. 
Gladstone, who for the purpose of the picture | 
gave the artist special opportunities at 


Hawarden, so that while the setting has been 
painted on the spot the actual figure has been 
taken from the life. Mr. Gladstone stands 
bare-headed and erect, not using for support 
the stick which he holds by his side. 


AN effort is being made to induce the Parish 
of Camberwell to take over the South London 
Fine Art Gallery, established in the Peckham 
Road four or five years ago. This is a promis- 
ing institution that has been growing in South ~ 
London for many years past, under the direc- 
tion of a Council, including some of the pro- 
minent artists of the day. Thus far it has been 
maintained at acost of about £600 a year by 
voluntary contributions. It is felt, however, 
that the times have changed a good deal since 
this work was commenced, and the Gallery has 
grown beyond its means of efficient and satis- 
factory maintenance. A short time ago the 
Camberwell Vestry appointed a committee, 
consisting of Lady Burne-Jones, Mr. Wyke 
Bayliss, and Mr. Paxton, to consider whether 
it would be expedient for them to take it over. 
That committee reported in faveur of the 
transfer, and suggested the Commissioners of 
Public Libraries and Museums of Camberwell 
as the proper body for its management, with 
the assistance of visitors appointed to advise 
them. These visitors are to have no actual 
control, but they are to have a right of appeal 
to the Charity Commissioners, whose consent 
to the scheme is necessary. The Vestry has 
unanimously adopted the report. 


Mr. Apams Acton, the sculptor, has com- 
pleted the marble bust of Mr. Gladstone which 
is to be unveiled at the Leeds and County 
Liberal Club at the end of the month. Itisa 
replica of a bust for which a year or two ago 
Mr. Gladstone gave special sittings, and for 
which he has himself more than once professed 
a great admiration. 


Or the truth of the old adage about taking 
care of the pence, practical demonstration was 
given at the sale of the late Mr. Hyman 
Montagu’s coins at Sotheby’s. Two Anglo- 
Saxon pennies, that had been treasured since 
the days of Alfred the Great, whose bust they ~ 
bear, were sold for £80, one realising £60 and - 
the other £20. Another, struck by order of 
King Ethelbaldc (one of the only three coins of © 
his reign in existence), fetched £26. Other 
prices obtained were: Penny of Eadweard the 
Elder, with bust of the King,. £13; another, 
without bust, unpublished, £13 10s. ; four others 
from the Borghesi and Brice collections, £14, 
£10 tos., £11, and £13 15s. respectively ; two 
rare pennies, £16 5s. and f10; Aethelstan 
penny, with mint name of Chester, £15 5s.; 
penny, with no mint name, struck at York, the 
Minster of which City is clearly represented, 
£10 158.; Eadwig penny, with mint name, £14. 
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MR. H. H. BRIDGMAN. 


HORE than a decade ago, en- 
#4 \4| gineering circles and their pro- 
fessional Journals were dis- 
turbed, one might almost say, 
alarmed, by the proposal of an 
Architect — a Fellow of the 
Civil Engineers combated the 


Institute. 


_ of vehicular traffic without the 
_ signal and safeguard of the 


proposal, threw cold water upon it ; reports | 


were drawn up ; the Authorities shook their 
heads ; the Architect in question made his 
spirited reply. For ten years the idea has 
hung fire, but it is now on the point of being 
carried out, silently, with no sensational evi- 
dence, beneath the feet of the forty millions 
who pass the Mansion House year by year. 
Mr. H. H. Bridgman was the author of the 
proposal ; his scheme was to construct sub- 
ways beneath the most congested spot in all 
London. Writing in September 1885, in 
reply to Mr. Wm. Haywood, Engineer to the 
Commissioners of Sewers, who had admitted 
the practicability but denied the utility of 
the scheme, Mr. Bridgman said: “ The sug- 
gestion of leaving the question alone cannot 
be entertained. It must be dealt with, and 
simply resolves itself into one of two prac- 
tical remedies—whether the crossings shall 
be overhead or underground ?”” The Central 
London Electric Railway Scheme—the un- 
derground line that is to run from Uxbridge 
Road, along Oxford Street, Holborn, Cheap- 
side and Broad Street, terminating at Liver- 
pool Street—snatched eagerly at the sugges- 
tion, and incorporated it in their application 
before Parliament. The Company owe to 


Mr. Bridgman the hint at the right moment ; 


ST. PANCRAS WORKHOUSE EXTENSION: H. H. BRIDGMAN, ARCHITECT. 


| grand scale, and then prefer- 
ring, as if by instinct, iron to 


_ not an engineering triumph of 
this kind in these days of en- 


| own that Architecture is not 


they were contemplating a 
wholesale and terribly costly 
purchase of property; here 
was a site—a central site— 
“for nothing’ in comparison ; 
they had merely to burrow 
underground, to provide sub- 
ways, to leave the sewers in- 
tact, to tap that pedestrian 
traffic, ceaseless in its flow, 
imperative in its haste. Why 


gineering triumphs? The 
Company got “ power,’ and 
though there are still details 
and adjustments to settle, the © 
Central Station, with its won- 
derful circular subways, en- 
abling pedestrians to pass from 
point to point of the great hub 


Policeman’s arm, will be a 
certain addition to the engi- 
neering maryels of London. . 
Not in any sense trifling 
with “pretty” drawings, too 
engrossed to experiment in 
construction other than on the 


aught else—it is a moot point 
whether Mr. Bridgman the 
Engineer, does not transcend 
Mr. Bridgman the Architect. 
You look through large port- 
folios of accomplished work to 


here all summed up by charm- 

ing sketches ; you come to the conclusion 
that Mr. Bridgman knows where his strength 
lies and that he puts both hands to ¢hat 
plough with no uncertain energy or wavering 
impulse ; a man of a vitality, a vigour, an 
impetuosity the Profession as a whole lacks. 
In his crowded and cumbered rooms in the 
very heart of the City,—42, Poultry—you 
catch him with his hands deep in papers, and 
an interminable sense of what has gone before, 
what is to come, in the air. As an adviser, 
an arbitrator, in his close association wit, 
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City matters; as an authority on planning, 
on sanitation, he contrives to get through a 
mass of public and professional business that 
suggests to your mind an inevitable penalty 
of overwork and exhaustion. 

A Devonshire man and proud of his 
county, an active spirit among ‘“ Devonians 
in London,” Mr. Bridgman hails from 
Torquay. His grandfather began the con- 
version of a fishing village into the stately 
resort that now rises in its terraces with an 
expression of the Riviera rather than of 
England. The Brygemans of Devon have 
been “worthies”’ in their county since the 
reign of Henry VII., and you are free to 
admit that Mr. Greville Manton’s portrait 
(exhibited at the Royal Academy) entitles 
Mr. Bridgman himself to rank as “ Worthy” 
his forebears as well as the land of Lorna and 
cream. It will be thirty-four years ago since 
he began as Architect and Surveyor on the 


Cary Estates, Torquay, and no doubt he > 


had his share and played his part in 
the mushroom growth of that delightful 
Sanatorium by the sea, though the walls in 
the Poultry reveal none of these early aims 
and ambitions. Whatever Mr. Bridgman 
might have eventually done in Domestic 
Architecture (though he has managed to 
squeeze the disposal of several building estates 
into his programme) is problematical, for his 
bent very early took him to those great 
municipal problems, the mastery of which he 
has since made so eminently his own. Mr. 
Edward Appleton, Town Surveyor, took the 
ambitious young Devonian in hand and 
grounded much surveying sagacity into him. 
Before he shook off the sands and turned his 
back upon the sunlight of Torquay (at the 


_ age of twenty-two) he had helped to estab- 


lish the Torquay School of Science and Art, 
and was a pioneer in the Devon Engineer 


| Volunteers. 


It was owing to this early promise, and to 
the introduction of Lord Haldon, that young 
Bridgman entered the offices of Mr. John 
Gibson, a Vice-President of the Institute, 
the Architect to the National Provincial 
Bank of England, and assistant to Sir Charles 
Barry, what time that great Architect was 
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building a monument to himself in the 
home of the Mother of Parliaments. 

It was a splendid chance for a young 
man who was fresh from the country, and 


that Mr. Bridgman made the best use of his 


chance stands to his credit and to his advan- 


tage as long as life lasts. It is true that 
Luck should beset down in the Specifications— 
but it takes a clever man to make good use 
of Luck. The young Architect’s rapid career 
saw him one of the surveyors-to the St. 
Pancras’ Vestry, under Mr. William Booth 
Scott, C.E., within a couple of years of his 
arrival in London; St. Pancras—that district 
in which Mr. Bridgman has built so much ; 
witness his extension, practically the. re- 
building, of the great Workhouse. It is only 
necessary to remember how that was won in 
competition, and to recall the opinion of 
Mr. Arthur Cates, Crown Surveyor, in 
order to comprehend why its plan has 
been regarded as a model for many years. 
Workhouses deny in their elevations what 
they require in detail of planning, and Mr. 
Bridgman surmounted difficulties that would 
have thwarted a less strenuous man. 
Apart from the building of great blocks of 
workhouses and infirmaries, and the city 
specialism into which he plunged so enthu- 
siastically, Mr. Bridgman. has pursued his 
hobbies, and his hobbies happen to run on 
the lines of his work. _His Westgarth Essay 
on the “Street Re-alignment and Re-con- 
struction of Central London,” won the first 
premium awarded by the Society of Arts. 
He invented the Ligno-concrete system 
of fireproof flooring, so highly com- 
mended by Captain Shaw; he believes in 
iron, likes to construct in it, differs from 
the Architect whose one cry is for “Stone!” 
It is impossible to enumerate so manifold 
an activity : at one time Chairman of the 
Streets. Committee of the Commission of 
Sewers—introducing the electric light into 
the City ; at another, member of the City 
Corporation, holding the Chairmanship of 


MR. BRIDGMAN’S PROPOSED CENTRAL FISH MARKET FOR LONDON. 


the Law and City Courts Committees, insti- 
tuting the “inquests” on fires of “ doubtful 
origin” in the City—his work, too, on the 
Bridge House Estate Committee, and for the 
City of London School. Mr. Bridgman has 


' the backbone of business aptitude, and the 


Architectural profession would have a more 
dominant voice in public matters if more, 
like him, would come into the open and 


impress their will and skill upon the some- 


_ what raw and rough and ready notions of | 


our public bodies. In the “spare time” 
that remains a history of the City of 
London is being written. Granting that we 
shall presently find the Central Station and 
the Subways in full service underground, 
you wonder what will become of Mr. 
Bridgman’s other great scheme which he 
worked out in conjunction with Mr. J. J. 
Cayley, in one of the Prize Essays that 


| 
| 
| 


to 


utilise the mud bank of the Surrey 
side 


for a great Central Fish Market 


_ between Waterloo and Hungerford Bridges, 


making the wharf-owners your friends 
rather than your opponents, by giving 


them a perpetual water way, through which 
the barges could be “locked.” ‘“ Between 
these bridges,” say the originators, “ there 
is, at low water, a bank of mud stretching 
out to an average of 320 ft. from the shore. 
Upon that bank it is proposed to erect a 
structure for the Fish Market, the front ele- 
vation of which, facing the river, would start 
from the second pier of Waterloo Bridge from 
the Surrey shore, and taking a curved line, 
nearly corresponding with and about 30 feet 
within the edge of the mud at low water, 
would be carried clear above the water on 
columns and girders to, and finish at, the 
Surrey side pier of Charing Cross Railway 
Bridge. This frontage line would thus follow 
the natural curve of the river at this point, 


————, 
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and would, roughly speaking, be parallel to 
the Thames Embankment on the opposite 
shore. The back elevation would be distant 
from the wharves and business premises 
forming the Surrey shore, 60 feet at one end 
and roo feet at the other end, and therefore 
would leave a width of 225 feet for the 
market. The principal floor of the market 
would occupy the entire space of this width 
from the one bridge to the other, at a level 
of about 50 feet above ‘Trinity high water- 
mark,’ and corresponding exactly with that 
of the roadways of Waterloo Bridge and 
Charing Cross Railway Bridge. The prin- 
cipal market floor would have a frontage of 
940 feet, a width of 225 feet, and an area of 
191,250 square feet or 4% acres. This is 
more than eight times the area of Billings- 
gate Market, and is within 5 per cent. of 
that of the whole cluster of markets at 
Smithfield added together, including the 
Poultry Market. 

The structure itself would be erected upon 
three rows (longitudinally) of iron columns 
rising out of the water. Those of the front 
row would be about too ft. apart. The 
whole of the columns would pass up through 
and support the sub-floor, and would 
also carry the principal floor. The entire 
space of the principal floor would be covered 
in one span by a structure chiefly of iron and 
glass. It will be seen that such a structure 
as is proposed would in no way interfere, 
firstly, with the current of the river; 
secondly, with the local traffic of barges and 
boats ; or, thirdly, with the general naviga- 
tion of the river.” 

The commercial value of such a Central 
Market it is impossible to question, but we 
have our doubts astothe Architectural fitness 
of the scheme. The great roof—marvellous 
piece of construction as it is, the segment 
of a circle—would have all the appearance of 
a Railway Station. One has a fear that the 
river has already been railway ridden 
enough. But in the water-way for barges, 
unaffected by the tide, in the immense area 
above, and the scheme of railway connections 
worked out, one is bound to admit that the 
authors’ daring almost deserves to be justified 
—and could be justified—on utilitarian 
grounds. 


WEDNESDAY witnessed the laying, by the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Northampton, of 
the foundation stone of a new Roman Catholic 
Church at Peterborough. 

Mr. P. N. RussELt, the original founder of 
the Sydney Engineering Firm of Russell and 
Company, has given the sum of £50,000 to 
endow a School of Engineering in connection 
with the Sydney University. 

Tue Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s hope 
that it will be possible to take down the 
scaffolding over the Choir about Easter time, 
and so give the public an opportunity of seeing 
Mr. Richmond’s Mosaics. 

Upwarps of £36,000 is the amount which the 
Battersea Vestry proposes to spend during the 
winter months for the benefit of the unem- 
ployed, by finding them work and in other 
ways. 

THE Glasgow Crematorium and Chapel of 
the Scottish Burial and Cremation Society was 
opened by Sir Charles Cameron last 
week. The buildings have been erected in 
the Western Necropolis, Maryhill, Glasgow. 

Tue London School Board will be shortly 
asked to place a stained-glass Portrait of Lord 
George Hamilton, their late Chairman, in one 
of the six vacant windows in the dome of the 
Board-room. 

A LARGE and beautiful coloured window has 
just been erected in Kilbride Church, Bray, by 
the Ladies Howard, of Wingfield. The subjects 
depicted in the four large lights are Our Lord’s 
Baptism and Resurrection, while in the tracery 
of the upper portion are seen an emblem of the 
Trinity, the sacred dove, typifying the descent 
of the Holy Spirit, and angels bearing scrolls 
on which are inscribed suitable passages of 
Scripture. Messrs Wailes and Strang, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, have executed the work. 
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THE CONDUCT OF ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS. 


A SPECIALIST ASSESSOR OR AN EXPERIENCED 
Jury? 
By H. R. APPELBEE. 
[Read before the Birmingham A.A, on Friday night.] 


UESTIONS in connection with competi- 
Q tions are uppermost in our minds at the 
present time, and the matter is likely to 
assume still greater importance at no distant 
date. That this is so may be gauged by the 
fact that the President of the Architectural 
Association referred to the subject in his 
opening address; and at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects Mr. Penrose went even more 
deeply into the matter; moreover, that body 
has had a special Competition Committee 
sitting for some time past. As there is no 
smoke without fire, so I think we may assume 
that such remarks are made in consequence of 
considerable dissatisfaction with the way in 
which many recent competitions have been 
conducted. Architects themselves must right 
this, and, as a first step, they should agree on 
certain conditions to be made part of every set 
of public competition ‘‘ particulars,’’ and they 
should further agree not to compete unless 
these conditions are adhered to. This may 


SounD LIKE TRADE UNIONISM, 


but I do not see how else the result can be 
attained, and it was, I believe, by adopting 
this method some twelve to fifteen years ago 
that Architects obtained the Professional 
Assessor, whom most now regard as essential. 
Looked at from a purely commercial stand- 
point, it seems to me that Architects as a body 
do not want Competitions (except, perhaps, for 
very large buildings, say over £80,000 to 
£100,000) because the united expense of the 
competitors will equal, if it will not exceed, the 
fees someone will receive if the building is carried 
out. I wonder how many of the promoters of 
these Competitions realise this, or even how 
many of the competitors do? As individuals 
the case is quite different, except to the for- 
tunate few who have a steady stream of work 
flowing tothem. The individual, seeing possible 
work in prospect, strains himself not a little to 
win, It is this individual feeling, rather than 
that of the body, which is the cause of many of 
our difficulties ; as individuals we are weak ; as 
a body we can be as strong as we like. In the 


recent West Ham Competition there were 73 


designs sent in. In my own case the drawings 
took 1,200 hours to prepare, over 600 of my 
own time and almost as much assistance. This, 
multiplied by 70, would give 84,000 hours ; cal- 
culate an eight hours’ day, and there is 35 years’ 
work for one man. If we allow ts. per hour 
only (not a high average) this would work out at 
£4,200. Tothis must be added £4 per head 
for out-of-pocket expenses, such as strainers, 
travelling to and from site, paper, and many 
other small items, which bring the cost up to 
£4,500. The building itself is to cost not more 
than £40,000. Thecommission on this at 5 per 
cent. is £2,000, 7.¢., the Profession as a body 
spends £4,500 to earn £2,000. To this, how- 
ever, must be added £500 given as premiums, 
which in this case did not merge in the com- 
mission ; but even then, 70 competitors were, 
between them, £2,000 out of pocket in hard 
cash, or its equivalent in labour. 


IN ORDER THAT A COMPETITION MAY BE 
SATISFACTORY 


to everyone concerned, it will be necessary, in 
my opinion, firstly, for the accommodation re- 
quired to be very definitely scheduled ; secondly, 
for no unnecessary restrictions to be made as 
to where that accommodation shall be placed ; 
thirdly, if restrictions have to be inserted, such 
as limit to cost or frontage lines, they should 
be most strictly adhered to in making the 
award; fourthly, and most important of all, 
that the means adopted for making the selec- 
tion shall be such that both the promoters and 
the competitors shall be convinced of its 
justice, and therefore willing to abide by it; 
fifthly, and last, for the remuneration offered, 
equally for the competition drawings and 
the services rendered, if the building is 
erected, to be such as Architects usually re- 
ceive. In addition to these five points, it seems 
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to me desirable to obtain more publicity 
towards the close of a competition. The names 
of those successful, together with a copy of the 
assessor's report, giving reasons for the selec- 
tion, should be sent to every competitor, and 
the whole designs sent in should be publicly 
exhibited. Precautions like this would, I hope, 
tend to prevent ‘‘ bogus ’’ competitions, instituted 
by promoters to enable them to make an appoint- 
ment they dare not otherwise. Now,asto the ac- 
commodation required being verydefinitely sghe- 
duled, it seems to methat promoters must know 
what accommodation they want when they open 
acompetition. If not, and they merely wanta 
suggestion for a scheme, they should ask an 
individual to advise them, or have a limited 
competition, and pay every competitor for his 
work, whatever it is. In open competitions I 
contend that the promoters should, in common 
fairness, explain their views more fully. The 
great Admiralty and War Office Competition 
is an example of what might usefully be in this 
respect. One schedule gave a list of the rooms 
required, and grouped them so that not only 
the most convenient arrangement for the 
various departments, with regard to each other, 
was shown, but the most convenient order for 
the individual rooms in every department. as 
well, and another gave the approximate size of 
each room, and the number of persons usually 
to be at work init. I now come to my second 
point, which is, that while the accommodation 
required should be fully detailed, competitors 
should not be hampered by unnecessary, and 
perhaps, inadvisable restrictions as to where it 
should be placed. Further, I repeat that any 
special conditions laid down should be adhered 
to in making the award, and I now further add 
that any design (however excellent in itself) 
should be ruled out if it breaks them. Let us 
consider an imaginary case. A building com- 
mittee wishes to erect a Public Library and a 
Science and Art School; the funds are from 
one source for the Library and from another 
for the School, and in order that they may 
have no trouble with the sources of their funds 
as to how to apportion such funds. it is laid 
down that the Library is to be of two stories, 
also the Schools, and a party wall to divide 
them. Let us further suppose that we have 
ten competitors. Nine adhere to this and all 
the other stipulations, while the tenth considers 


» that a much more workable scheme can be 


made by placing the whole of the Library on 
the lower floor, and the whole of the Schools 
on the upper. By doing this it is very probable 
that he does produce a much better arrange- 
ment than any of the nine; perhaps the whole 
building is even more artistic, and possibly it 
will cost less to begin with, and require less in 
working expenses when erected. Yet 


WHAT Is THE Duty OF THE ASSESSOR, 
appointed as he often is after the conditions are 
sent out, and therefore unable to control them ? 
I have no doubt in my own mind that he ought 
to set this one design aside, to award the pre- 
miums to the best of the nine who had adhered 
to the conditions. But, with that most excellent 
scheme before him, he could not recommend 
the Committee to carry out either of the pre- 
miated ones. Such a course would seem dread- 
fully hard to any of the nine, premiated or not, 
because possibly all saw the advantage of the 
‘flat’ system as opposed to the ‘‘ semi-detached’’ 
system, but rejected it to comply with the con- 
ditions. Even those premiated would-cry out, 
because Architects do not, as a rule, enter a 
competition for the sake of the premium but in 
order to carry out the work, and here is a man, 
who breaks what nine-tenths of them consider 
a most important condition, obtaining the 
coveted post in consequence! The whole story, 
in fact, tends to confirm what I have already 
expressed, that while the accommodation re- 
quired cannot be too carefully scheduled, re- 
strictions as to how it should be arranged 
should, as far as possible, be left out; or, at the 
most, should appear only as suggestions. One 
condition nearly always inserted, and one which 
causes perhaps more trouble than any other, is 
that of cost. It is generally so rigidly worded 
that an Architect is practically bound to say 
his design can be executed for the money, or 
he puts himself out of the competition, and 
might as well keep his drawings at home. It is 
often put too low—impossibly low, I mean— 


and the reason is not far to seek: ¢.g., a certain 
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County Coucil wanted buildings, and their Sur- 
veyor drew up particulars for the competition, 
and proposed spending about /30,000, The 
Committee, apparently without rhymeor reason, 
said but £22,000, and ‘‘the thing was done.” 
This question of cost, where a limit must be 
imposed, is, as I have said, nearly always a 
stumbling block, but I think some way might 
surely be found to lessen this difficulty, and I 
venture to suggest one. From a well drawn-up 
schedule of accommodation it is, of course, 
quite possible to approximately cube out the 
contents of the proposed building, experience 
soon teaching how much to add to the given 
area of the rooms for walls, halls, corridors, 
stairs, conveniences, &c., which are not 
included, and what to add to the combined 
height of the stories for footings and roofs. 
Now, the individual advising promoters who 
are drawing up competition instructions, has 
very probably adopted cubing as the basis of 
his estimate of cost, and at present it is usual 
to give the competitors the total cost—i.e., the 
result of this calculation as their limit. My 
proposal is to 


Give THEM THE PRICE PER Foot CUBE 
instead. This would tend to produce :—Firstly, 
skilful, compact planning, even more than now, 
as it would produce the lowest estimate, which 
almost always finds favour with promoters. 


Secondly, it would tend to prevent ‘‘ competi- 


tion’’ Towers and the like, drawn to makea 
design effective and never to be realised. Every 
competitor should be compelled to include in 
his estimate everything he shows in his 
drawings. At present I am afraid, in order to 
keep within a stipulated sum, as the cube gets 
increased the rate per foot cube has to be 
reduced, which makes the fault all the more 
glaring. Thirdly, competitors would be placed 
on a more uniform footing in making their 
designs. At present a man works out a scheme, 
cubes it and finds, let us say, he must do it at 
8d. to keep it within the allotted price, and he 
bears that price in mind all through the 
elaboration of his work. Another (and I am 
afraid this more often happens) goes on 
rather regardless of the ultimate result, and 
produces a design of equal cubic content, 
but one that with equal quality of workman- 
ship would cost 1d. or 2d. more than the first. 
I believe the author would like to admit that, 
but, as most conditions run at present, he has 
to price it at 8d., too, or admit himself out of 
the competition by breaking its rules. But if 
all had had the 8d. strongly brought before 
them from the first, there would be more 
chance of the designs being equally elaborate. 
Fourthly, the uniformity of the rate of estimat- 
ing would render easier the making of the 
award, so far as cost affected it. At present 
an Assessor may be expected to give the 
“benefit of the doubt” to the author of an ex- 
ceptionally elaborate design, and to hope it 
may be done at about the sum estimated. But 
where it was obvious that all the other com- 
petitors thought nothing so elaborate could be 
done at the rate named, such a competitor 
would probably be set aside as impossible. It 
may be urged, however, that when the sum is 
stated, the skilful planner, owing to compact- 
ness, is able to price out his design at a higher 
rate in consequence, but this is a doubtful ad- 
vantage in many cases compared with that ofa 
lower estimate, and if such a planner should 
meet with a committee desirous of spending 
more than he asks for, there is nothing to pre- 
vent his elaborating his design later on, and 
this will be fair to the other competitors, 
whereas the cutting down which more often 
happens is not. As there appears to be no 
uniformity in the manner of calculating the 
cubic contents of buildings for the purpose of 
estimating, in the case proposed it would be 
necessary to lay down some rule so that all the 
estimates might be placed on the same basis. 
I have touched upon two or three points in the 
instructions issued for the guidance of com- 
petitors, and now come to the means to be adopted 
for making the selection, so that both promoters and 
competitors shall be convinced of its justice and will- 
ing to abide by it in consequence. Owing to the 
combination of Architects already mentioned 
in most competitions of any consequence, 


THE EMINENT, INDEPENDENT, AND 
PROFESSIONAL ASSESSOR 
has been appointed, or has at least been 
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promised to competitors, to advise the pro- 
moters on the designs sent in. The theory is 
undoubtedly excellent, but what of the practice ? 
If the right man is appointed, practice will 
agree with theory, no doubt, but who is the 
right man? In the first place he must have a 
most intimate knowledge of the working and 
planning, down to the most minute detail, of 
the class of building submitted to his judgment. 
Yet Je must possess such an open and un- 
biassed mind that though, as a rule, he may 
think one type of plan the best possible, yet 
circumstances may so influence the case that in 
a particular instance another may be still 
better. Some little while ago I saw the designs 
for a Board School, a very high authority on 
Schools being the Assessor. His choice was a 
most excellent type of School invented some 
years back, and since used repeatedly (with 
slight modifications, of course) by many 
different Architects in different localities. Yet 
it was pointed out tome that the selected design 
was contrary to the spirit, if not to the actual 
letter of the conditions, ¢.g., it had 20 per cent. 
too much accommodation in one part. As cost 
was very limited, this was of great im- 
portance, and curiously this identical Assessor 
ruled another design out of the same competi- 
tion ‘‘with regret,’ apparently because it did 
not provide enough accommodation, an exactly 
similar fault, only in the opposite direction. 
And again, judging from the conditions, the 
Board evidently wanted, as far as possible, to 
do away with corridors, and open the various 
Class Rooms out of the Central Hallsdirect. In 
the selected design more than half the Class 
Rooms had their doors some 20 ft. or so away 
from the Halls. Perfect as this design was in 
itself, it seemed to me that it did not comply 
with the conditions, and I could only imagine 
that this otherwise most excellent Assessor had 
allowed the fulness of his expert knowledge to 
disturb the even balance of mind necessary to 
a Judge. Another danger likely to arise from 
the employment of a ‘‘ Specialist ’’ Assessor, or 
at all events, from his repeated employment on 
the same class of buildings, is that his ‘‘ fads ”’ 
(and he is sure to have ‘‘ fads’’) will be ‘‘ played 
up to’’ by some competitors, and men argue, in 
consequence, with some show of reason, that 
the name of the Assessor should not be 
announced till the designs are sent in. Now it 
seems to me the award would carry much more 
weight, and be much more likely to be accepted 
by both sides without demur, if it were the joint 
and unanimous opinion of two, three, or even 
more men, provided only and always that these 
men were properly qualified to give an opinion. 
What I would suggest, therefore, in a competi- 
tion for a building of importance (and for small 
buildings I would abolish competitions alto- 
gether, or have them limited by inviting a few 
Architects to compete) is that 


A SMALL COMMITTEE OR JURY 


should be appointed, consisting of two or three, 
or, in the case of very large buildings, four or 
five members; and their joint verdict ought, I 
think, to carry sufficient. weight for the pro- 
moters to accept it, and to feel that it is the best 
possible selection that can be made and that it 
is to their real interest to accept it. Then, 
instead of the clause too often inserted whereby 
the promoters reserve to themselves the right 
to reject the Assessor's advice and award, we 
may find one whereby they undertake to accept 
the verdict of the Jury, unless it can be shown 
that this verdict is an improper one. This 
proposal for a Jury is no new one. It is, I 
believe, the usual system on the Continent, at 
all events in France. It is known in America, 
and in the case of the War Office Competition, 
at all events, it was tried in this country. And 
now a word as to how this Jury should be 
appointed. Firstly, then, the promoters should 
appoint an Architect to assist them to prepare 
the instructions to be issued to competitors. 
Here the accommodation required should be 
scheduled as precisely as possible, but not so 
rigidly that a small departure from the given 
sizes or capacity of individual apartments 
should disqualify the competitor. Restrictions 
as to where that accommodation is to be placed 
should be avoided. The cost should be in- 
dicated at a rate per foot cube. Further, it 
should be made absolutely clear that any 
restrictions (found necessary to be inserted) 
will be rigidly enforced, and that a design 
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transgressing them will be rendered ineligible 
for premium, although in certain very excep- 
tional cases it may be advisable to recommend 
one of these disqualified designs for acceptance. 
Finally, the general conditions should include 
the name of the Assessor or Jury, as a 
guarantee of good faith on the part of the 
promoters. If the Assessor already chosen has 
not had considerable experience in actually 
erecting buildings of the class required, he 
should be joined by one who has. In some 
cases a third might be added to assist in making 
the award, though perhaps not necessarily in 
preparing the instructions. He might be se- 
lected by the competitors themselves, who 
could vote on a short list supplied them during 
the time allowed for working out the designs, 
or by the reigning President and Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. Again, 
in certain large buildings it may be desirable 
to add the opinion of experts, such as medical 
men, though it is possible that their recom- 
mendations would be more useful in an earlier 
stage, during the drawing up of the conditions. 
But what I should like to see, however it may 
be obtained, is such powerful testimony brought 
to bear on the verdict that the promoters may 
be absolutely convinced that it is not to their 
gain to go contrary to it, and that although 
they naturally cannot undertake to accept ‘the 
lowest or any tender,” yet that they will accept 
the verdict unless any valid reason can be 
brought against it. With regard to the addi- 
tional Assessors, would it be too much to hope 
for a ‘‘ Legion of Honour” among Architects 
and men appointed to that position through 
the high opinion of their brother Architects, 
and through the instrumentality of the Institute 
and kindred Associations? They would be 
men of experience who have already made their 
position and who are unlikely to become com- 
petitors, and who would surely act for the 
honour and advancement of their Art. 


Tue scheme for lengthening and widening 
Southend Pier, at a cost of over £10,000, has 
been rejected by the Town Council. 

Tue Foundation Stone of the main part of the 
extension of the Ulster Eye, Ear and Throat 
Hospital, Clifton Street, is to be laid in January. 
The sum to be expended is stated to be £1,500. 

THe Shoreditch Library Commissioners 
have accepted an offer from Mr. Passmore 
Edwards to enlarge the Haggerston Public 
Library at an estimated cost of £2,000. 

For the enlargement of Holy Trinity Church, 
Llandrindod Wells, the tender of Mr. Robt. E. 
Davies has been accepted. The cost is 
estimated at £1,200. 

THE romantic and well-known Hunter's Inn. 
Heddon’s Mouth, Ilfracombe and Lynton, a 
popular resort of tourists and hunters from all 
parts of the country, has been burned to the 
ground. 

At Brighton, it has been resolved to provide 
a suitable memorial to the late Bishop of 
Chichester, consisting of a Monument in the 
Cathedral, with a recumbent figure, and the 
rebuilding of the North-west Tower of the 
Cathedral. 

Aw Exhibition of Spanish Art will be held at 
the New Gallery from next month to April, 
1896, The Exhibition will consist of examples 
of work illustrating the Arts of Spain from early 
medizeval times, including Moorish Art of the 
Peninsula, to the present day. 

Just before going to Samoa, Robert Louis 
Stevenson spent eight months at Saranac Lake, 
United States, and his friends in that vicinity 
have now decided to erect a Monument to him, 
to be placed on the brow of the steep hill at the 
rear of the cottage which he occupied. 

AN application has been made to the St. 
James’s Vestry to grant prominent sites in 
Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, Pall Mall, St. 
James’s Street, and other thoroughfares in the 
parish of St. James’s, for the erection of Kiosks 
such as exist in Paris for the sale of newspapers. 
These structures would be of ornamental 
design, 

THE Newcastle School Board has agreed to 
purchase Gloucester House and Grounds, at the 
top of Arthur’s Hill, and another large Board 
School is to be erected. The site is a better 
one than that originally selected in Prospect 
Place, and the land will not cost more than 
about 22s, per sauare yard. 
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THE NATIONAL NOTE IN 
ARCHITECTURE. * 


TRACING THE DEVELOPMENT OF DOMESTIC 
WORK. 


By ALEXANDER N. Paterson, M.A., A.R.I.B A. 


OMESTIC Architecture should have a 
D very large interest for the general 
public. Not many generations back the 
study of Architecfure, and particularly of 
Domestic Architecture, was an essential part 
of a polite or cultured education; that it has 
fallen so much into neglect has resulted, it can- 
not be doubted, in a considerable loss on the 
part of the general public at once in social 
comfort and in artistic interest and enjoyment, 
for it need scarcely be pointed out that the 
attainment in these matters on the part of the 
Profession must be largely dependent upon the 
demand and ultimate appreciation of those for 
whom it caters. I think it may be said that 
Domestic Architecture— 


TuHeE ART OF PLANNING AND DESIGNING 
THE HOUSE 


and its appurterances—takes the very first 
rank. It is most personal, both as regards the 
occupier and the designer; it is the most 
varied, inasmuch as individual men for whom 
houses are built differ more in their tastes and 
requirements than do groups or bodies of men 
for whom Churches, Exchanges, Schools and 
Hospitals are required; it has, at the same 
time, the oldest history, the longest traditions, 
and it is the most completely modern in its 
developments, and free from restraints of style; 
and if the inspiring sentiment be a little less 
exalted than that which should animate the 
Church Architect, it will be found to fall but 
very little short of it when we remember that 
those walls, that roof-tree, which first take 
shape and grow together under the Architect’s 
direction, will for generations linger in many 
men’s memories as embodying, with all their 
mingled associations, the magic idea of ‘‘ home.” 
The Arts are ruled—as, indeed, is every depart- 
ment of human thought and work—by tradition, 
and most of all, perhaps, is Architecture so 
influenced owing to its close connection with, 
and dependence upon, construction. Much 
that we do to-day, bothin plan and design, is 
the necessary outcome and development of 
ideas originated centuries ago, and which have 
been going through a process of evolution to 
the present time, and this as regards both flan, 
in providing certain types of accommodation 
to suit man’s requirements, laws of proportion 
which are only to be mastered by a compara- 
tive study of old work, and those symbols and 
formule, sach as mouldings and certain conven- 
tional types of ornament, which have but 
proved their beauty and fitness by their per- 
sistent survival from age to age. When we 
consider the subject, either historically or 
practically, we cannot but be struck at once 
by the enormous, the paramount influence on 
the character of the work, of the climate, of 
the habits and employments, the race and 
nationality of the builders and occupiers. Two 
kindred nations even starting from the same 
type, and with the same or very similar 
materials, will, in a comparatively short period, 
show such a marked difference in treatment as 
almost to amount to separate styles; witness 
the Gothic work of France, Italy, and Spain, 
the three romance nations. The divergence 
is, of course, much more marked when we 
compare the Architecture of an Eastern 
with a Western nation—of India, for in- 
stance, with our own country. And this 
holds good as much, if not more, to-day as it 
did in the earlier stages of civilisation, at least 
as regards the Architecture of the house. A 
Church, Theatre, Exchange, or other public 
building in other European countries approxi- 
mates pretty much to the type of the same 
buildings in our own land, but even a slight 
acquaintance with Domestic Architecture 
abroad and at home will enable us to appreciate 
the marked difference in plan and general treat- 
ment which still exists with regard to the 
modern dwelling-house. In a moderately cold 
country like this in which we live, where the 


4 Extracts from the first of a series of lectures on “ Domestic 
Architecture,” promoted by the Glasgow School of Art, 


sun, but too frequently obscured by clouds, is 
welcomed when he comes, we turn our principal 
rooms to the south. and spread abroad our 
windows there. In the south of Spain, still 
more in Algiers or Egypt, the sun’s gaze is met 
by a blank wall, itself sheltering under the 
broadest of eaves, and the pleasure and business 
of the house are alike centred round the tree- 
shaded and sequestered patio or courtyard ; 
and, of course, a difference such as this in the 
leading idea of the plan brings in its traina 
complete variation in the grouping of the minor 
apartments and of every minutest detail in 
connection therewith. Regarding this subject 
it may be necessary to say something further 
later on; for the present, the case has been 
sufficiently stated to suggest a limiting principle 
in our historical survey. The position may be 
briefly put thus—For us as students of Archi- 
tecture at the present day the practical issues 
are of most importance; it is impossible to 
separate these issues from certain historic and 
traditional influences. The marked divergence 
in local and national types, and their continuity 
in the main, reduces within comparatively 
narrow limits the field of these historical in- 
fluences, and puts out of court, as far as our 
immediate object is concerned, the major 
portion of the Domestic Architecture of the 
World. The development of house-building in 
China, for instance, or in ancient Egypt, or, to 
come nearer home, among the Moors, would 
each provide an instructive and fascinating 
subject for study, but their influence in our 
work is infinitesimal, and when their inspira- 
tion is made use of among those who would 
turn their houses into Museums of the Archi- 
tectural styles of the World, the expedient is 
of more than doubtful value. Through what 
channels then do 


OuR Own MAIN HisTorRIcCAL INFLUENCES 
FLow ? 


Development, as we have seen, may be 
expected to proceed on racial and national 
lines, and a closer examination of the subject 
will show us that this is so in fact. We in- 
habitants of the British islands are, as is well 
known, a mingled race, the main stream Saxon 
—on a Celtic bed—with a tributary, or, from 
its importance in volume, more properly 
speaking a confluent of Latin and Romance. 
These are likewise, the main ingredients of our 
Architecture. Celtic Art, as far as it is known 
to us, did not produce much in the way of 
Architecture, but reached a high point in the 
intricacy and beauty of its ornament, handed 
down to us in sculptured stones and missal 
paintings. Its influence, therefore, where 
existing, is entirely in the direction of ornament 
and detail. The Saxon element pursued an 
uninterrupted course of development in these 
islands during many centuries, invigorated and 
enriched by the stream of largely similar, 
though not identical, race origin from the 
shores of Normandy.’ The Latin and Romance 
element, originally introduced by the Roman 
invasion and conquest of Britain, then lost 
sight of for a time, re-introduced collaterally 
by the Romance element in the Normans, when 
it finally made its influence felt through the 
spread of the Renaissance, found here a soil 
already prepared for it. The Renaissance, as 
we know, on its first arising in Italy had its 
lineage almost continuous from, and its outlook 
for inspiration solely directed to, the Roman 
and Greek Art of pre-Christian times. The 
Domestic Architecture 


Or Earty Crassic TIMES 


was itself the outcome, and indeed the brilliant 
climax of an evolution of untold centuries. The 
Grecian House was composed of three main 
sections: first, the outer or common court, or 
vestibulum; the second or inner court (Gr. 
Andronitis) with, as its central feature, the 
Greek aula or open hall, was opened to 
intimates or guests, and flanked on both sides 
by hospitalia or guest rooms (guest houses) ; 
and third, the family peristyle or woman’s 
court (Gr. Gynaikonitis to which the outer World) 
was only admitted to banquets in the evening, 
when the women were safely housed upstairs. 
Entering by the small portico in front of the 
outer gate the vestibulum, as Vitruvius calls it 
(the Greek is prodomos—i.e., before the house) 
we find it to be in reality, as well as in the 
original name, a large forecourt, surrounded 


by a colonnade, and flanked by rooms for the 
porter, the stables, the slaves who have 
charge of the horses, chariots, and also 
by store rooms which, on occasion, could 
open to the street and serve as shops or 
magazines for the disposal of the produce of 
the estate. In the centre is a Statue of Zeus, 
the supreme protector of the family. Round 
the portico may be placed other Statues, or if 
the master of the house be a conqueror in 
distant countries, his spoils of war or trophies. 
In this court much of the rough work in con- 


nection with the house would be carried on, and- 
to it would come the humbler clients of the - 


great man to await the chance of an interview. 
The colonnade is continued round three sides 
of the court only; the fourth is closed by the 
low facade of the house proper, with its white 
walls, simple but beautifully moulded cornice, 
and overhanging tiled roof. Entering by the 
elegant doorway in the centre, with double- 
hung doors swinging on pivots in lintel and 
sole, and passing through the inner vestibule, 


we find ourselves in the aula, the inner and’ 


central court, the Greek ‘Hall,’ though 
we could scarcely recognise it architecturally 
under this name, for it is entirely open to the 
sky with the exception of a narrow porticoat 
the entrance end and on both sides. The floor 
is of marble or mosaic, the columns of marble 


supporting architraves probably of wood, sur- 


mounted by frieze and cornice, like the walls 
overlaid with stucco and ornamented with 
delicate patterns painted in bright colours. 
Within it is shady, cool, sequestered, overhead 
is the deep blue sky and dazzling sunshine of a 
southern clime. It is the common room of the 
men, and here the master of the house receives 
during the day his intimates and interviews his 
factors or agents. On either side are ranged 
the men’s bed rooms (cubicula), and beyond on 
either side are the hospitalia, or guest houses 
already referred to, each a house in miniature 
with its own aul/a, and communicating with the 
central hall by a common room or passage, the 
mesaulos—i.e., the place between two halls. 
These hospitalia, as may be seen from the plan, 
have each separate and direct access from the 
side streets, in order that, as Vitruvius says, 
‘on the guests arriving they may enter at once 
into the Hospitalium instead of having to pass 
through the ‘ Perystilium’ of the master of the 
house. For, as the Greeks became more 
civilised and richer, they prepared triceinia 
(dining rooms), cubicula and store rooms 
for the convenience of their guests, and 
on the first day invited them to dinner; 
but on the following day sent provisions 
to them, chickens, eggs, fruit, vegetables 
and field produce.’’ On the far side of the aula 
from which we entered are three rooms, that 
in the centre being the frostas or open hall ‘it 
could, however, be closed with curtains at the 
back) which formed the boundary between the 
public and private life of the family. “Here was 
placed the hearth, the holy place of the house, 
devoted to Hestia. Here, we are told, in 


ancient times took place the family meal] in. 


order that by facing the door all people might 
see how frugally they lived, and h ere were held 
the family gatherings at religious offerings on 
the occasion of birth, marriage, or death. To 
the left of this room is the thalamos, and corres- 
ponding to it, beyond the fauces or passage, the 
amphithalamos: the former was the hymeneal 
chamber, to which the bride, after the visit to 
the Temple to consult the haruspices, was con- 
ducted formally in the sight of all her friends 
assembled in the aula. Afterwards, as mistress 


of the house, she dwelt with the other females 


in the gyneceum, and the chamber men- 
tioned became the master’s private room, 
with, as will be noticed, direct communica- 
tion with both parts of the house. The third 
section of the dwelling, the gynzceum (Gr. 
gynatkonitis), the women’s quarter, was theirs 
only in the sense that they enjoyed the use of it 
during the day—the great perystile, with its 
fountain and gardens, and the large zci or 
recessed halls where the maids plied the distaff 
in company with the mistress, while the chil- 
dren played at ball, secluded from the rest of 
the dwelling—while in the evening, when the 
ceremonial part of the house, the rooms of 
which were grouped round the central court 


here on the ground floor, and thrown open to- 


the guests, they retired to the apartments 
reserved for their use (the Ayperoon) above 
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these on the upper floor. Around the great 
perystile, then, with its lofty colonnades and 
central garden and fountain, we find placed the. 
suite of state rooms, as they might be called, 
the Cyzecine Trichinium, or state dining room, 
open to the air on three sides, flanked by the 
pergula, or verandah, on one side and the pina- 
cotheca, or picture gallery (with northern expo- 
sure) on the other; on the right the smaller dining- 
room, with its kitchen behind, and the library 
(bibliotheca); on the left the exedra, a room 
set apart for conversing or disputing—French, 
parloiy, our modern parlour—with large apart- 
ments for the slaves in attendance. Behind all 
stretches the garden, with its statues and foun- 
tains likewise, its walks gay with flowers and 
shaded with ilexu. It is to be understood, of 
course, that all this is only a restoration from 
a very involved description, not of any particu- 
lar house, but of a type, and that type of a late 
period and of the largest dimensions. 


Now 1n Roman Houses, 


of Pompeii for instance, the atriumwithits tablinum 
take the place of the Greek aula with its prostas, 
and as we saw regarding the latter that it was 
probably the typical and hereditary feature of 
all Greek houses, so the former is found to be 
the essential characteristic of the Roman house, 
and, indeed, in the smaller examples to consti- 
tute practically the whole of it. It is probable 
that ultimately both could be traced to a 
common stock. It may be well to point out, 
however, that the resemblance is greater in 
plan than in reality. While the aula is 
practically an open court, and that round 


_three of its sides only, the atrium is much 


more of the nature of a covered hall, with 
a hole in the middle of the roof to let in light 
and air, and let out smoke. It can scarcely 


be doubted that the Romans, when they 
came to build in a still colder country, 
such as our own, would adopt some 


means of closing this opening altogether. 
To return, however, to the atrium as it 
then existed: when we examine the simplest 
of plans, that of one of the smaller houses 
with shop attached in Pompeii, we see that 
the atrium 7s the house. Within it is a very 
small apartment, perhaps a store, with a stair- 
case leading to one over (most likely the bed- 
room of the slaves), a single room for the good 
man of the house, at once his bedroom and 
sitting-room, with an alcove, for the bed is the 
sole addition to the house accommodation. 
The section shows the construction of the 
atrium, which, with the single variation of 
more or fewer columns, or none at all, is 
precisely similar in all the examples. The 
impluvium, or square basin slightly excavated 
in the floor, and corresponding to the opening 
in the roof over (which shared its name) is 
placed there, of course, to collect the rain and, 
is another interesting indication of the change 
in climatic conditions from those of the Greek 
house. In the other plan of a small house 
we have a further development; besides 
the various smaller rooms grouped round the 
atrium (which in this case has no columns), 
and which served doubtless as bed rooms, 
stores, &c., and the narrow, staircase ascending 
to an upper story over the front part, we 
notice a room which stands in relation to the 
atrium exactly as the prostas did to the aula in 
the Greek house, except that, owing to the 
necessities of the plan, it is to one side. This 
is the tablinum, the Roman equivalent to the 
prostas, and serving the same purpose as the 
place for all family gatherings of importance. 
In these plans we have not only examples of 
the smaller Roman house of the period, but of 
the earlier and primitive type. With increase 
in wealth and importance the subsequent modi- 
fications are both in an enlargement of the 
dimensions and the greater intrusion of Greek 
elements. 

Mr. Paterson proceeded to describe the details 
of the House of Pansa and the house of the 
Fawn at Pompeii, recently described and 
illustrated in these columns by Mr. Talfourd 
Ely, M.A, The lecture was illustrated through- 
out by a series of large diagrams, and of lan- 
tern slides, 


Notrr.—For the plan and description of the Greek House, 
as described by Vitruvius, the lecturer was indebted to Mr. 
Falkener's restoration contained in a paper contributed by 
him to the R.I.B.A. 


Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—The finishing touches have been 
put to the Spire of the Holburn Free Church, 
and the edifice is now complete according to 
the original plans. Built of native granite, the 
Spire rises to a height of nearly 140 feet of 
solid masonry, above which there is a final 
ornament and weather-cock, standing about 8 
feet high. In the Spire there is a clock with 
three dials, which face towards Great Western 
Road, to the east, and to the north. The bell 
is a 7 cwt. one. Both clock and bell were 
supplied by Messrs. Johnston and Gillett, 
Croydon. The builders of the Spire were 
Messrs. P. Bisset and Sons, and Messrs. Brown 
and Watt the Architects. 

ALTHOUGH there have yet to be removed 
some portions of the old Song School buildings 
in Union Street before the structure will be 
completely demolished, the erection of the new 
Union Chambers building, which is to take its 
place, has already commenced. The building 
will be a four-storied one. The ground floor 
is to be taken up with three large double- 
windowed Shops, with Saloons behind. The 
rooms on the first and second floors of the 
building will be used as suites of offices, which 
will be reached from Union Street by two 
entrances. The whole of the work will be 
completed by Whit Sunday of next year. The 
purchase price of the buildings, as they origin- 
ally stood, was £12,000, and the alterations 
and additions will cost £6,000. The contractors 
are— Mason, Mr. John Morgan; carpenter, 
Mr. George Jamieson, Woodside; plasterer, 
Messrs. James Stephen and Son; plumber, Mr. 
Wm. Horne; painter, Messrs. George Donald 
and Son; slater, Messrs. M’Gregor and Shand; 
iron work, Messrs. M’Lellan and Co., Glasgow. 
The Architects are Messrs. Wm. Henderson 
and Son. 

Mr. WILLIAM YounGc, Architect, London, the 
designer of the Glasgow Corporation Buildings, 
has been appointed Assessor in the Compe- 
tition for the Reconstruction of the Municipal 
Buildings, at a fee of too guineas and 
expenses. 


BALDOVAN, IRELAND.— Considerable addi- 
tions and alterations are to be made at Bald- 
ovan Orphanage and Imbecile Asylum. Mr. 
Alexander Hutcheson is the Architect, and the 
contractors are:—Masons, Messrs. Robertson 
& Macpherson, Dundee; joiner, Mr. Alexander 
Young, Lochee; plasterer, Mr. James Laburn, 
Dundee; slater, Mr. Andrew Buttar, Dundee; 
and plumber, Mr. J. S. Jack, Newport. 


BELFAST.—We understand that the new 
Market has been formally opened. The Market, 
which is 240 ft. in length and 80 ft. in breadth, 
is situated immediately alongside the Butter 
and Egg Market, and it has a glass roof 30 ft. 
high, supported by massive metal pillars. 
There is a row of Shops to the left of the 
entrance and another similar row facing Oxford 
Street. The contractors were Messrs. H. and 
J- Martin, Limited. 


Boston.—New Schools are being erected by 
the Skirbeck School Board at Boston. The 
Schools will cost £2,881 for erection, and will 
provide accommodation for 393 children. 


Braprorp.—After being closed for thorough 
renovation, Clayton Wesleyan Chapel was re- 
opened on Saturday last. The pitch pine wood- 
work, largely used in the interior, has been 
revarnished. Mr. Harland, of Bradford, has 
had charge of the decoration. The organ has 
been remodelled and improved by Mr. Sagar, 
organ builder, Leeds. 


BriGHTON.—In order to give effect to the 
idea of a large centre for instruction in cookery, 
the Brighton School Board proposes that 
£1,185 shall be borrowed for the purpose, and 
that Messrs. Botting and Son shall be engaged 
to erect the necessary buildings at the Elm 
Grove School. 


CarviFF.—The Baths are rapidly approach- 
ing completion—the gentlemen’s first-class 
being already finished. The Architect is Mr. W. 
Harpur (the borough engineer), and Mr. W. 
Symonds, Rectory Road, Canton, is the contrac- 
tor. Everything has been carried out in a style 


calculated to conduce to the comfort of bathers. 
There are three separate main baths, namely, a 
gentlemen’s first class, a gentlemen’s second 
class, and a ladies’ bath. Each of the men's 
Swimming Baths has a length of 60 feet with 
a width of 22 feet, while the ladies’ Swimming 
Bath is the same length, but only 20 feet in 
width. The depths vary from 3 feet to 6 feet. 
They are lined throughout with white tiles, and 
all the fittings and appointments are of the 
most improved kind. 


Cuarp.—On Thursday took place the open- 
ing of the new Chapel, which has been built in 
connection with the extension movement known 
as the Devon and Dorset Mission, together with 
capital School Premises at the rear. Seating 
accommodation is provided for about 300, and 
the cost of the whole scheme is between £3,000 
and £4,000. 


CLECKHEATON.—In connection with the pro- 
posal to build a Vicarage for St. Luke’s Church, 
Cleckheaton, it has been decided to acquire 
the block of old property adjoining the site 
given by the Low Moor Company. This will 
bring the total cost of the Vicarage scheme up 
to about £2,000. 


Dipspury.—The ancient Parish Church of 
Didsbury has just undergone considerable en- 
largement and repair, from designs by Messrs. 
Preston and Vaughan, Architects, of this city, 
at a cost of about £1,600. 


DusLin.—QOn Wednesday the Countess 
Cadogan opened the Thomas Plunket Cairnes’ 
Wing of the Rotunda Hospital, a structure of red 
brick, ornamented with yellow terra-cotta, built 
at a cost of £11,000, and designed by Mr. 
Albert Murray, F.R.I.B.A. 


DunpDEE, N.B.—A West Nave of the new 
Church at Barnhill has been dedicated. The 
contractors for the work were—Mason work, 
Mr. James Scott, Broughty Ferry; joiner, 
Messrs. Ellis & Machar, do.; slater, Messrs. 
J. Laburn & Son, Dundee; plumber and heating, 
Mr. P. Lorimer, Broughty Ferry; plaster, Mr. 
J. Laburn, Dundee; glazier, Messrs. R. Far- 
quharson & Son, do.; painter, Mr. W. Norwell, 
do. The new margins and grounds from 
Architect’s design for the old painted windows 
were executed by Mr. P. M'Cormack, Dundee. 
The mosaic paving was by Messrs. G. H. 
Nicoll & Co., Dundee, and the furnishings 
were supplied by Messrs. W. C. Norrie & Co. 
and Messrs. George Stephen & Sons, Dundee; the 
wrought-iron work by Messrs. Starkie, Gardner 
& Co. and Messrs. Richardson, Ellson & Son, 
London. The carving, which is being done by 
Mr. Michael Lawler, of London, includes a 
figure of Saint Margaret for the niche over the 
porch. The whole work has been carried out 
under the supervision of the Architect, Mr. 
Duncan Carmichael, London. 


HicuGate, N.—After careful consideration 
of the wants of the district, it has been decided 
to build a new Church in Frank Street, on a 
site adjoining the School Buildings in High- 
gate Street. It is proposed at present to erect 
a building providing accommodation for about 
690 worshippers, at a cost of £3,200, and even- 
tually to add a Chancel and two Vestries. The 
contract for the building has been entrusted to 
Messrs. Barnsley and Son, and the Architect is 
Mr. Jal. Pearson, R.A. 


HINDERWELL.—The restoration of St. Hilda’s 
Parish Church has been of a very comprehen- 
sive nature, comprising new Roof, Floor, Win- 
dows, and Heating Apparatus. The interior is 
entirely reseated, and everything is practically 
new except the four old walls. The Pulpit has 


been re-erected. An Apse has to be built at 


the east end when the requisite funds are forth- 
coming. The Architect is Mr. R. Lofthouse, 
Diocesan Surveyor, and the principal con- 
tractors are Mr. H. Harland, Whitby ; Messrs. 
Punch Bros., Middlesbrough; Mr. Jefferson, 
Hinderwell; Messrs. Musgrave, Belfast ; and 
Mr. I. Stephenson, Whitby. The total cost has 
been about £1,000. 


INVERNESS.—The old Free North Church is 
to be acquired by the Parish Council at a sum 
not exceeding £700, for the purpose of forming 
it into Public Offices. 
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LANCASTER.—Out of 80 applicants for the 
post of Architect for the Police Buildings at 
Lancaster, Mr. Littler, of Manchester, has been 
given the appointment. 


MippLESBROUGH.—On Thursday was con- 
secrated the Church of St. John the Evangelist 
at South Bank, Middlesbrough. The building 
is erected at the corner of Normanby Road 
and Eston Road. It is in the Early Pointed 
style of Architecture, and depends entirely for 
effect upon its outline, no ornamentation having 
been attempted. It is hoped that funds will be 
forthcoming shortly to build the Tower, and in 
other respects complete the new edifice. The 
Architect, Mr. Mitchell Bottomley, of Middles- 
brough and Leeds, has provided accommoda- 
tion in the Church for 700 adults. The cost of 
the building was £4,300, and the contractors 
for the work were Messrs. Allison and Son, of 
Middlesbrough. 


New Pirsiico.—The Architects for the new 
Public Hall, recently opened by Lady Trefusis, 
are Messrs. D. and J. R. M‘Millan, Aberdeen. 
On the ground floor of the front Wing there is 
on one side the Library Room, and on the other 
side a Reading Room. Lavatory accommodation 
is provided below a massive stair leading to a 
small Hall, which, when occasion requires, can 
be thrown into the Hall. The Vestibule and 
lobby lead direct to the large Hall, a spacious 
building 60 ft. by 33 ft. 6in., having a lofty, 
open-timbered Gothic roof, supported by seven 
main couples, between which are placed a 
number of roof-lights, there being no side 
windows. Behind a large platform, which is 
removable, and which can be utilised for tables 
when found necessary, there are two Ante 
Rooms. The following were the contractors for 
the work:—Mason, Jas. Smith, New Pitsligo ; 
carpenter, William Wallace, New Pitsligo; 
slater, M‘Intosh & Cannon, Peterhead; plasterer, 
Alexander Craig, New Pitsligo; plumber, Ross 
& Swinney, Aberdeen; and glazier and painter 
work, James Stuart, Fraserburgh. The build- 
ing is in a central locality, situated on the main 
thoroughfare of the village, and nearly opposite 
St. John’s Episcopal Church (which, is 
believed to be one of the finest buildings 
of that denomination in the north, its Architect 
being the late Mr. Street). The total cost of 
the buildings will be about £850. 


PENRITH. — After a controversy extending 
over four years, the Urban District Council of 
Penrith has in Committee carried a scheme for 
a new Water Supply to the Town, which is 
expected to cost over £20,000. It is proposed 
to obtain a supply by gravitation from Cross 
Fell, in the neighbourhood of Melmerby. It is 
claimed for this scheme that the supply from 
one group of springs alone is three times as 
great as Penrith needs. 


Souta CavEe.—Messrs. Botterill, Son and 
Bilson, Architects, Hull, were entrusted with the 
designs and superintendence of the new Volun- 
tary School, which has been erected at a cost 
of £600, the contractors being Messrs. Green- 
wood and Pearson, Builders, North Cave. 


SoutTH NorRMANTON. — New Infant Schools 
have been opened, the cost has been £1,800, 
and the accommodation is for 250 infants. The 
Architect is Mr. J. J. Shardlow, and the con- 
tractor Mr. C. Green, of Rotherham. 


Truro.—For the Truro Schools Mr. S. 
Trevail has been instructed to prepare plans 
for a building to cost about £2,000, and to 
accommodate 450 children. 


WissEy.—New Day and Sunday Schools, 
connected with the Wibsey Wesleyan Chapel, 
have been opened. The School, which is built 
on the site of the old one that was burned down 
some ten months ago, contains eight Class 
Rooms for Sunday School and four Class Rooms 
for week-day purposes, besides a Hall capable 
of seating about 500 persons. The cost of the 
new building, including about £120 for furnish- 
ing, amounts to £1,498 4s. The Architects 
were Messrs. Walker & Collinson, of Bradford. 


New Baptist Schools have been built at 
Crewe, at a cost ot close upon £2,000. The 
new Chapel which forms a part of the scheme 
will not be commenced for,a time. 
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Work to be Executed. 


For Whom. | 


From Whom Forms of Tender 
can be obtained. 


School Building, Ampfield, nr 
Romsey, Hants .. ee ne 
Street Works and Repairs, Uck- 
field .. 50 a0 a AG 
Ambulance House, Queensbury.. 


Steel Girders ., 
Road Works, North Shields 


School, and Master’s, Sutton St. 
Edmund, Lincoln.. On 
Road Works, Burgess Hill.. 


Erecting Two Cottages, Palmer's 
Green, N. .. Ss es 
Wood Paving Blocks 


Tiles, &c., for Fireproof Floors, 
Cardiff.. si oe om m7 

Road Works, Hove.. 

Road Works, Northam 


Church, Aughebrack, Ireland 


Shop Premises, Albion - court, 
Bradford .. +3 Be : 
Fireclay Retorts and _ Bricks, 

Rochester .. ate ue Ao 
Paving, Glasgow .. oe +. 
Schools, Folkestone (Local Con- 

tracts) 5 me Go 
Dock, Madrid 


Sewering, Paving, &c. Pudsey .. 


Erecting Destructor & Electrical 
Supply Station, Swansea 


Erecting Chimney Shaft, 150 feet 
high .. a eae ‘ a 


Erecting Destructor, Furnaces, 
with flues, &c. An om a9 


Stoneware and Iron Pipes, 
Worcester a s ce 

Sewage Works, Paris 

Casual Wards, Rugby 


Farm Buildings, Cornworthy . 
Rebuilding Boundary Walls, 
Flimby te 5A nh is 
Piumbers’, Plasterers’ and Slaters’ 
Work, Halifax me oie 5 
Cast Iron Pipes, Leicester 


Boiler House, Burton-on-Trent .. 
Pump, Well, and Works, South- 
ampton a5 a at Ve 
Iron Fencing, Abergavenny 
Alterations to Workhouse, East 
Preston, Sussex .. ae ae 
Rebuilding Stone Walls, Kendal 


Eleven House, Bradford .. 


Technical Schools, Portmadoc, - 


Carnarvon .. Fic oe se 
Iron Castings, &c., South Hetton 


Painting, Doncaster.. 
Wood Paving, London 
Sanitary Work, London 


Steel and Wrought Iron Castings, 
London ra So is Ao 
Tidal Storage Sewer, Aberdovey 


Chapel, Halton, nr Lancaster 


Pumping Engine and Works, 
Leeds.. ue at 5D te 
Tron Staircases for Cottage Homes 


Terra-cotta ,, ” ” 


Shops and Dwelling Houses, 
Marsden, Yorks .. ae Ha 
Enlarging Reservoir, Nelson 


Drainage Works, Felixstowe 


Stabling, Sheds, House, &c., 
Patricroft . 35 5 
Erecting Fences and Gates, lay- 
ing on Gas and Water, Christ- 
church oe Be $5 f 
Underground Urinal, Brighton .. 
Water Supply Works, Mansfield 
Notts .. a a0 aa 
Deals, Fireclays, Goods, &c. 
Baptist Chapel, Bury, Lancs. 
Railway, Earlswood and Cou!sdon, 
Surrey 
Alterations 


Omagh 3 6 2 
Schools, Sowerby Bridge.. 


to Workhouse, 


Pumping Engines, Pipes, &c., 
Amsterdam .. 


Granite and York  Pavings, 
London 2 nye at ot 

Iron Pipes and Castings, Stour- 
bridge.. 


Reservoirs at Hazon and Morwick 

Model Lodging House, Darwen, 
Lancs. ae > ae om 

Sewering, Whitefield 

Street Works and Sewering, 
Alfreton 32 38 5; 

Fireclay Goods, Heywood.. 

Schools, Golcar 


Stabling and other work, Patri- 
croft, Lancs, ae G 


Bridge, St. Lucia, West Indies .. 


Electric Lighting, Windsor 
New Shire Hall, Durham .. os 


Uckfield Rural District 
Council .. se la 
Urban District Council 
Punjab Railway Co., 
3: eet: ag 56 
Tynemouth Rural Dis- 
trict Council 5 
School Board 
Urban District Council 
Southgate Urban District 
Council .. ae on 
Ipswich Corporatiom .. 
Mr. Dawnay 


Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 


Rochester, Chatham, 

and Strood Gas Co... 
Corporation xe te 
Borough School Board 
Arsenal of Subie, Phil- 

lipines .. a0 45 
Urban District Council 


Corporation 
Corporation 
Corporation 


Corporation 


Guardians. . 


Cockermouth Rural 
District Council ‘ 


eee | 
Gas and Electric Ligh 
Committee .. Bt 
Guardians .. 
Corporation 
Rural District Council .. 
Guardians... 
Local Authority .. 
Local Governing Body 
South Hetton Coal Co., 
Ltd. , ve Be 
Corporation 
Commissioner of Sewers 
Guardians.. 
East Indian Railway Co. 
Towyn Urban District 


Council... 


Corporation 

Chorlton Guardians 
Chorlton Guardians 
Nelson Corporation 
Urban District Council. 
Eccles Corporation 


Guardians .. 


Corporation 
Corporation 


Trimdon Grange Col- 


lieries .. 5 
Trustees .. 


L.B. and S.C. Railway 
Guardians., 54 we 
School Board 
Paddington Vestry 
Main Drainage Board.. 


District 


Council of 
Amble = ote 


Urban District Council 

Alfreton Land Society,: 
Ltd. 

Gas Committee .. 


School Board 


Corporation of Eccles.. 
Castries Town Board .. 


Corporation mre 
County Council.. 


Colson and Sons, Architects, 4s, 
Jewry-street, Winchester. 

Chas. Dawson, Public Hall-cham- 
bers, Uckfield. 

J._ Richardson, 24, Bridge-street, 
Bradford. 


Company’s Offices, 70, Cornhill, E.C. 

District Surveyor, Long Benton, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 

R. H. H. Hand, Architect, Spal- 


ding. 

Council Offices, Church-road, Bur- 
gess Hill, Sussex, 

Surveyor, District Council Office, 
Palmer’s Green, N. 

E. Buckham, Borough Surveyor, 
Ipswich. 

A. C. Dawnay, A.M.I.C.E., Lon- 
don Bridge House, E.C. 

Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove. 

Surveyor, Tower-street, Northam, 
Devon. 

E. Jj. Toye, Architect, Strand, 
Derry. 

Milnes and France, Architects, 
Bradford. 

. M. Vewers, 95, High-street, 
Rochester. 

J. Lang, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

Alf. Hy. Gardner, 8a, Cheriton- 
gardens, Folkestone. 


El Ministerio de la Marina, Madrid. 

R. W. Cass, Council Offices, Pudsey, 
Yorks 2 

Kincaird, Waller and Manville, 
Engineers, 29, Gt George-street, 
Westininster, S.W. 

Kincaird, Waller and Manville, 
Engineers, 29, Gt George-Street, 
Westminster, S.W, 

Kincaird, Waller and Manville, 
Engineers, 29, Gt George-street, 
Westminster, S.W. a 

City Engineer, Guildhall, Worces- 
ter. 

Le Tribunal de Commerce, Paris. 

Mr. T. W. Willard, Architect, 
Rugby. 

Bourne and Son, Totnes, Devon. 

Mr, Wilson, C.E., Court House- 
buildings, Cockermouth, 
nm. Ji Rothers, Holmfield, 
Halifax. 


Alfred Colson, 
Leicester 

Cc. T. Chamberlin, Union Offices, 
Burton-on-Trent. 

G. B. Nalder, Municipal Offices, 
Southampton 

John Gill, North-street, Aberga- 


Millstone - lane, 


venny. 

H. Howard, Architect, Town Office, 
Littlehampton. 

W. H._ Shipley, Natland - park, 
Kendal. 

Walker and Collinson, Architects 
227, Swan-parade, Bradford. 

W. Morris foues, 20, Bank-place, 
Portmadoc. 

. R. Lambert, South Hetton, 
Sunderland. 

Steward, Town Hall, Doncaster. 


Engineer to Commissioners, Guild- 
hall, E.C. 

E, Hawley Sim, Architect, 8,Craig’s- 
court, Charing Cross, S.W. 

R. P. Dunstan, Nicholas-lane, E.C 


W. R. Davies, Dolgelley, 

R. Towers, 15, St. Nicholas-street, 
Lancaster. 

Thomas Hewson, Municipal-build- 
ings, Leeds. 

. B. Broadbent, Architect, 1, 
Princess-street, Manchester. 

B. Broadbent, Architect, 1, 

Princess-street, Manchester, 

John Kirk and Sons, Architects, 
Huddersfield. 

J. Newton and Sons, 17, Cooper- 
street, Manchester. 

G. S. Horton, C.E., Town Hall, 
Felixstowe. 

A. C. Turley, A.M.I.C.E., Town 
Hall, Eccles, Lancashire, 

Clerk, Union Ofhces, Christchurch, 
Hants. 


F, J. Tillstone, Town Clerk's Office, 
Brighton. 


Messrs. Hodson, Engineers, Lough- 
borough. 
Storekeeper, Trimdon Grange 


Colliery, Durham. 
H. Whittaker, Architect, 79, Not- 
land-road, Nelson, Lancashire. 


A. Sarle, London Bridge Terminus. 

W. Cathcart, Clerk, Union Offices, 
Omagh. 

C. F. L. Horsfall & Son, Architects, 
Lord-street-chambers, Halifax, 

Municipal Authority. 


Surveyor, Vestry Offices, Harrow- 
road, W. 

W. F. Fiddian, F.S.I., Town Hall, 
Stourbridge. 


M. Temple Wilson, Alnwick. 

Woods and Thackeray, Architects, 
Albert-buildings, Darwen. 

J._Phethean Monks, Elms-street, 
Whitefield. 

J. J. Simpson, 51, High-street, 
Alfreton. 

Mr. Whatmiough, Gas Works, Hey- 
wood, Lancs. 

J. Berry, Architect, 9, Queen-street, 
Huddersfield, 


G. W. Bailey, Town Hall, Eccles, 


The Board, St. Lucia, British West 
Indies. 

Town Clerk, Windsor. 

Barnes and Coates, A.R.I.B.A., 41, 
Faweett-street, Sunderland, 
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CONTRACTS OPEN-—continued. | 
\| 
| = ar aI S nder 
pitt Work to be Execute. For Whom, Pome Fe etene 0 Hl 
Jan. 23 Erecting Cottage Homes, Work- Chorlton Guardians J. B. Broadbent, Architect, 1, Prin- | 
shops, Hospital, Schools, &c., cess-street, Manchester. 
Styal. Cheshire .. +8 Re | é he 
No date. Rebuilding Red Lion Inn, Ash- —_— | J. H. Burton, Architect, Warring- 
ton-under-Lyne o be ee | ton-street, Ashton-under-Lyne. | 
— Alterations and Additions to Old Leeds School Board .. W. S. Braithwaite, Architect, 
Farnley School .. vw , School Board Offices, Leeds. 
_ Four Houses, Penhelig .. dope — | F. W. Hipkiss, Architect, Aber- | 
| dovey. , | 
= Erecting 14 Cottages (Labour Mr. F. Smith | J. S. Stallibrass, Architect, North- 
only), Peterborough oe 3 street, Peterberough. 
a New Schools, Ringaskiddy, Cork Canon McNamara, P.P. 30, South Mall, Cork. 
_ Erecting Two Dwelling Houses, —— Herbert Long, Architect, Bruns- 
Thornes, York a, sn wick-street, Wakefield. 

_- Demolishing Buildings, Anster- Churchwardens.. Churchwardens, Ansterfield, Baw- | 

field .. a) ae ae et try. Yorks. 

— Altering Shop Front, Bradford .. — D. Fieldhouse, 228, Wakefield-road, | 
Bradford. 

~ Electric Lighting, Belfast.. Pp. and F. McGlade G. Coombe and Co., Engineers, | 
Castle-place, Belfast. 

— Settling Tanks and Drains, Rad- Seymour Street Dye J. Sellers, Union-street, Bury, 

Cliffe... As me ac Works .. ie ve Lancs. 

—- County Residence, Ben Rhydding — Fairbank and Wall, Architects, 
Bank-street, Bradford. 

_ Villas (Two Pairs), Beeston, Notts. —— | C. Nelson Holloway, Architect, 

| Newcastle-chambers, Nottingham. 

_ Four Residences, Burnley is —— O. Emmett, Healey Wood, Burnley 

— Residence, Hall-road, Eccleshill.. —— J. Kendal & J. H. Bakes, Architects, 
Victoria-square, Leeds. | 

_ Brick Arching, Leeds Corporation ye = emcee, Municipal-buildings, 

eds. 

—_ Cottages, Morriss - street, Peter- Mr. F. Smith J. G. Stallibrass, Architect, North- 

borough ou a, ‘ street, Peterborough. 

_ Twelve Houses, Rawtenstall Mr. Richard Ashworth 7 Haworth, 16, Bury - road, | 
Rawtenstall. 

= Alterations, Rose and Crown, —— E. E. Bevan, Valeof Neath Brewery, 

Swansea e BG on be Neath. | ; : 
_— Two Pairs Villas, West Bridgford, | = | E.H. Child, Architect, Sandiacre. | 
Notts... : od tie at | | 

— Alterations, Windermere .. | Mr. H. B. Dawes .. | Robert Walker, Architect, Winder- 
mere, 

— Deepening and Lining Well, — W. O. Rooper, C.E., Stafford. 

Penkridge, Staffs... aie oe | 

— Road Works, Rushden, Northants — G. F. Bearn, Corn Exchange, 
Wellingborough. 

— Alterations, Empire Theatre, Hull = Smith, Broderick and Lowther, 
Architects, Cogan-chambers, Hull. 

_ Roofing, Newcastle-on-Tyne a W. Morrison and Co., St. Peter’s 
Chemical Manure Works, New- | 
castle-on-Tyne. | 

— Infirmary, Paisley, Scotland — T. G. Abercrombie, Architect, 13, 
Gilmour-street, Paisley. 

— Painting Schools, Nottingham School Board W. J. Abel, Clerk, Victoria-street 
Nottingham. 

| 
COMPETITIONS. 
Date | : . 
Designs to Designs required. Amount of Premium, By whom Advertised. 
be sent in. “a ies o, “4 : ay 
Dec.: 12 Electric Lighting Scheme, Batter- 50, £30, S15 .- W. Marcus Wilkins, Vestry Clerk, 
sea, London oF oe a3 Municipal Buildings, Lavender- 
hill, S.W. 
sp A Sewerage Scheme, Rugeley .. | 50 guineas Robt. Laudor, Clerk, District 
| Council, Rugeley. 
en ae Laying-out Estate, Sheffield roo, 50, and 25 guineas .. Johh Wortley, Endcliffe Estate Co., 
Ltd., Alliance-chambers, George- 
Street, Sheffield. 
Jan I New Wards at Workhouse, Leeds 650, £25, Li2 tos. J. King, Clerk to the Guardians, 
; East Parade, Leeds. 
= Club Premises, Woking, Surrey.. —— R. Brettel, Solicitor, Chertsey. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
—The opening meeting of the session of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association was held 
on Wednesday night in the National Gal- 
leries on the Mound. At the close of Dr. 
Rowand Anderson’s (the president) address, 
which we give in another column, Professor 
Baldwin Brown submitted and explained a 
beautiful series of limelight views of ‘' The 
frescoes by Michael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel 
In lucid fashion he explained not 
only the general features of the decorative 
scheme of the frescoes, but, treating their sub- 
jects in detail, pointed out their great interest 
and value as works. When, he said in effect, 
all the facts were kept in view, these frescoes 
were to be regarded as one of the greatest works 
of genius the World had seen. On the motion 
of Sir Henry Littlejohn, Professor Baldwin 
Brown and the President were cordially thanked. 
Before the assemblage dispersed they had an 
oppertunity of inspecting a collection of old 
engravings lately found in an attic room in the 
Duke of Hamilton’s apartments in Holyrood 
Palace. 


British Archzological Association.— 
The next meeting of this Society will be held 
on December 4th, at 8 p.m., when a paper, the 
subject of which is ‘‘ Purbeck and its Marbles,” 
will be read by the Rev. J. Cave Browne, M.A. 

Institution of Electricai Engineers.— 
At the meeting of this Society on Thursday 
last, two very interesting papers were read, the 
one by Mr. Samuel Mavor, on ‘‘ Concentric 
Wiring,’ and the other on ‘‘ The Eléctric 
Wiring Question,” by Mr. Fred. Bathurst. 


Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors.—The members of this Society 
recently visited the new Sheffield Royal 
Hospital on the invitation of the President, Mr. 
Charles Hadfield, F.RI.B.A., who is the 
Architect for the building. Among those 
present were Messrs. C. J. Innocent (Hon. 
Sec.), E. M. Gibbs, T. Winder, T. H. Water- 
house, J.P., Wm. Parkin, J. T. Cook, James 
Hall, J. B. Mitchell-Withers, J. Norton, W. F. 
Hemsoll, J. R. Wigfull, W. J. Hale, C. Gibson, 
E. Winder, jun., J. D. Townsend, J. E. Benton, 
W. T. Brown, and about forty other members. 
The contractors for the building :—Mr. Moloy, 


earthwork; Mr. Webster, masonry; Mr. 
Tomlinson, joinery; Mr. Rodgers, painting; 
Mr. Higgins, plastering; and Mr. Sutliffe 


(Messrs. Haden and Co.), warming; were also 
present; and Mr. Buchanan, the Clerk of 
Works, assisted the Architect in explaining the 
plans and the building. Under Mr. Hadfield’s 
guidance the party made a tour of inspection 
over the buildings, and were very much 
interested in the general and technical arrange- 
ments. In proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hadfield, Mr. Wm. Parkin said that asa lay 
member of the Society he had been very much 
interested in all that he had seen, and especially 
was he pleased at the friendly feeling which 
the Architectural profession in Sheffield ex- 
hibited. He did not suppose that in any of the 
local trades any one would invite others in the 
same business to come and see his work. 


The Northern Architectural Associa= 
tion.—The adjourned meeting of this Associa- 
tion was held on Wednesday in the Art Gallery 
Meeting Room, Newcastle, and Mr. C. § 
Errington. A.R.I.B.A., completed his paper on 


‘‘Medizval Mouldings, Features and Orna- 
ment.” The paper was illustrated by nearly 
200 lantern slides, many of which had been 
prepared specially for the occasion. Mr. 
Errington traced the development of arches, 
jambs, and piers, from the Norman era, com- 
paring the noble example at Durham with 
contemporaneous work at Ely, Norwich, 
Peterborough, Gloucester, and Winchester 
Cathedrals. The Transitional period was illus- 
trated by reference to Fountains, Kirkstall, and 
Selby Abbeys, and the Durham Galilee ; while 
the Lancet period was demonstrated by 
descriptions of the work at Rievaulx, Whitby, 
and Fountains Abbeys, Lanercost Priory, and 
Wells Cathedral. The Decorated Period was 
described at some length, and illustrated by 
numerous examples; and Mr. Errington con- 
cluded with a brief reference to the work of 
the Perpendicular era, which closed in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 


The Builders’ Journal 
COMPETITIONS. 


The Town House Competition. 


The Assessor has awarded first place to 
““TvANHOE ”—Mr. A. W. NEWMAN, 
c/o Mr. West Neave. 
5, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
and second place to 
‘“TpEa ’’—Mr. WILLIAM TWEEDy, 
Claremont Place, Bensham, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
The detailed report is held over until next 
week.—EDITorR. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part of the 
United Kingdom are Six SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE per 
annum by half-yearly or annual prepayments. 


Editorial. 


Tue Eprror will be glad to read any suitable matter 
submitted to him, and will return all MSS. when stamps 
are sent to pay postage, 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post on 
Saturday morning to ensure its treatment in the current 
issue. 


Advertising. 


SITUATIONS WANTED, SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNER- 
SHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, Eighteenpence. 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayment in the above Advertisements ts absolutely 
MeCessary. 
Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Advertise- 
ments, 
Prices on application. 
Small Advertisements for current week's issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive. 


VOLUME ONE. 


A Fresh Supply of Bound Volumes, Cases for 
Binding, Reading Cases, &c., is now ready. 

Half Bound in Leather, suitable for the Library, 
7/6 nett. 

Whole Bound Green Cloth, artistic gilt lettering 
suitable for Office or Institute, 5/= nett. 

Cases for Binding, 1/9 post free. 

Subscribers who desire their numbers bound by us 
should forward the same, together with Postal 
Order for 2/6. Such Bound Volumes will be 
returned post free. 


Publisher, 
The Builders’ Journal, 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


A New Workhouse infirmary, which has been 
erected at Burnley, at a cost, exclusive of land, 
of over £30,000 has been opened. 

BUILDING on an extensive scale is going on 
between St. Denysand Swathling, Southampton, 
several estates having recently been laid out. 
It is said that there will be no lack of tenants, 
as small tenements in the borough are most 
difficult to obtain. Rents, too, have increased 
greatly of late, and small houses make nearly as 
much again as they did six years ago. 


' 
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Trade and Craft. 


ANCIENT LIGHTS IN LIVERPOOL, 


Mrs. Caroline Willis, furrier and mantle 
maker, 40, Bold Street, Liverpool, was plaintiffin 
the action Willis v. Evans, against Messrs. 
Evans, Sons and Co., the wholesale chemists, 
owners of property on the south-west side of 
Wood Street. Mr. Cochran and Mr. Whitty 
appeared for the defendants. The premises of 
Mrs. Willis go back to Wood Street, which is 
thirty feet wide, and plaintiff claimed an injunc- 
tion to restrain Messrs. Evans from interfering 
with her ancient lights, or, in the alternative, 
damages. Defendants are owners of land having 
a frontage of 140 feet to Wood Street, a portion 
of which is opposite Mrs. Willis’s premises. 
Formerly this area was covered with buildings 
twenty-seven feet high, but in 1890 defendants 
pulled down a portion and rebuilt to the height 
of forty-two feet, and this year they pulled 
down the remaining portion, which was more 
immediately facing plaintiff's premises, and 
were proceeding to erect new buildings tc the 
same height of forty-two feet. The plaintiff 
complained that this would seriously interfere 
with her enjoyment of light to the basement, 
the ground and the first floors of her premises 
facing Wood Street. The contention put for- 
ward on behalf of the defendants was that the 
plaintiff only had a lease of about five or six 
years to run; that the injury to the lights in 
question was of the smallest possible character ; 
that there was no case for a mandatory injunc- 
tion; and that the case would be met by very 
light damages. Evidence was given as to the 
damage; and the Vice-Chancellor intimated 
that he had inspected the premises, and gave 
judgment for the plaintiff, awarding her £150 
damages. 


INCANDESCENT GAS LAMPS. 


After carefully testing the incandescent gas 
lamps, the Kensington Vestry has made 
arrangements to use them extensively for street 
lighting throughout Kensington. Their example 
has been followed by the Chiswick Urban 
District Council, and many of the lighting 
authorities in London and the suburbs are now 
carefully investigating the comparative merits 
of the various systems of lighting. 


CLAIM FOR DAMAGES. 


At the Sheriff's Court, Red Lion Square, 
London, on Wednesday, Mr. Under-Sheriff 
Burchell and a jury sat to assess the amount of 
damages which should be paid to Mr. George 
Holland, a painter, of Denmark Terrace, 
Barking Road, E., by the London School Board, 
who had acquired under the clauses of the Act 
of Parliament a house situated in Manns Street, 
Walworth, which had been pulled down to 
clear a space for a new Board School. The 
School Board offered £286, but the jury 
returned a verdict for the plaintiff for the full 
amount claimed—viz., £378. 


RED STAR GLASS IN COURT. 


In the Chancery Division a’case of consider- 
able interest to the glass tradé: has. recently 
occupied the Court of Mr. Justice Stirling. It 
was an action of Messrs. H. Brooks and.Go., 
Australian Merchants, of Ethelburga ‘House, 
Bishopsgate Street, who sought an injunction to 
restrain the Red Star Glass Works Company, 
of Marchienne au Pont, Belgium, and Messrs. 
Corfield, Smith and Co., their London agents, 
from offering the ‘‘ Red Star’? brand of window 
glass in the English Markets, on the ground of 
its being an infringement of the trade mark of a 
‘“‘star,’’ registered in England by the plaintiffs 
in the year 1876. There was also a cross-action 
by the Red Star Glass Works to expunge 
Messrs. Brooks and Co.’s mark from the 
Register of Trade Marks on the ground that a 
star was a common mark in the trade. The 
case was tried before Mr. Justice Stirling and 
extended over seven days, during which a con- 
siderable number of witnesses were called from 
all parts of the country and from Belgium to 
prove the use of various star devices in the 
trade, both before and since the plaintiffs’ 
registration in 1876. It was conceded by the 
plaintiffs that their mark had only been used 
on window glass exported by them to the 


Australasian colonies, while it was proved that 
the trade of the Red Star Glass Works was 
chiefly in the Home Markets and was of con- 
siderable magnitude, the glass manufactured by 
them being of high repute and of superior 
ce aoe hearing the evidence on both 
sides, Justice Stirling suggested as a 
see that a memorandum should be put 
on the register, limiting the user of the plaintiffs’ 
mark to window glass exported to Australasia, 
whilst the defendants should give an undertaking 
not themselves to ship window glass under the 
Red Star Brand direct to any of the Australian 
colonies, and that if they had notice that any 
orders they might receive were intended for 
those colonies, the purchasers should be warned 
and the glass shipped without the Red Star 
mark. This settlement being accepted by both 
parties, the Judge ordered proceedings to be 
stayed, each side bearing its own costs in the 
litigation. - 


MESSRS. GEORGE FARMILOE AND SONS. 


Messrs. George Farmiloe & Sons, of London, 
have forwarded to us their supplementary and 
abridged ‘‘ Catalogue for 1895.’’ This forms a 
handy octavo volume of some three hundred 
pages, not to be confounded with their large 
general catalogue of 1891, which is still in use. 
It has been found necessary to revise patterns 
and prices up-to-date, hence the volume before 
us. We have examined it with customary care 
and with quite unaccustomed pleasure. In its 
primary aspect, as a trade catalogue, it is 
concise, explicit, informing —all the leading 
makes of sanitary appliances are classified and 
carefully illustrated. The numerous require- 
ments of builders and the allied trades are here 
in profusion. The section dealing with stained 
glass and leaded lights is singularly good; 
numerous coloured designs illustrating that work 
of the firm, cover a wide range of prices. In this 
respect, therefore, Messrs. Farmiloe’s volume 
takes its place with other well executed trade 
catalogues issued by the leading houses, and will 
prove of use and convenience to their customers. 
It has, furthermore, a refreshing originality. 
Like a celebrated painter’s colours, it seems to 
have been ‘‘ mixed with brains.” At page 205 
the compiler develops into the antiquary. 
Here we have quite a pleasant interlude—a 
chapter of the Curiosities of Trade. Thus our 
antiquarian :—‘‘ We have thought that it may 
be of interest to give, from some old prints in 
our possession, some illustrations of the method 
of casting and milling sheet lead in the year 
1742. These illustrations, very quaint withal, 
are three in number :—‘‘ The Casting House 
for Lead,” ‘‘ The Plating Engine,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Method of Casting Shot in Water.” The 
explanatory text is quite in keeping with the 
wood-cuts, having more of interest than of 
elegance. Later on we find other valuable 
pages, contrasting the prices of plate glass in 
various years, beginning with 1812 up to the 
present time. Although these curious and 
interesting additions may partake rather of the 
nature of insets than of the catalogue proper, 
we have found them passing welcome. Messrs. 
Farmiloe have established a precedent. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to “The Editor.” No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
the work. 

ATHERSTONE.—For additions to Church of England school- 


buildings, Ansley, for Rev. C. Heaton and managers. Messrs. R. 

Scrivener and Sons, architects, Hanley, Staffordshire. Quantities by 

the architects :— 

Fox, Ac G. so. ty> os 24569 35'| Kelly, 3. +4481 0 

Smith, T. ve een fel 540010 | Pom Cy aes, *“ Atherstone# 475 0 

Smith, T. 525 0 * Accepted. 
BRADFORD (Yorks.).—For the erection of a pair of semi- 


detached villa-residences, Esholt. Messrs. Empsall and Clarkson, 
architects, 55, Tyrrel-street, Bradford :— 
Robinson, F., Thornton, masonry. 
Walker, J., and Sons, Rawdon, joinery. 
Swain, Geo., Bradford, plumbing. 
Taylor, Az; Eccleshill, plastering. 
Smithies, J., Horton, slating. 
Sharp, W., Bradford, painting. 
Total, £1,900. 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON (Devon).—For the execution of 


sewerage works, &c., for the Urban District Council. Mr. W. H 
Beswick, C.E., Moss Side, Exmouth. Quantities by engineer :— 
Hooper and Stooke . eid 15 7| Hewett, — (informal)..£243 0 0 


Hayman, A.. 204 8 3 @ Assent in. 
Bench, J., Budleigh | a1ss8 o 2|6 After correction: accepted at 
Salterton ... 6178 x 8 this figure. 


[Engineer's estimate, £200.] 


CLACTON-ON-SEA.—For a complete installation of_electric- 
light at the Convalescent Home, for the Weekly Board of the 
Middlesex Hospital. Mr. Adrian Collins, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
Consulting Engineer, 61, Old Broad-street, E.C.:— 


Generating Plant. Wiring. 
Siemens Bros., Ltd. 3,153 0 0 850 0 0 
Mather and Platt 3,164 15 0 568 0 oO 
Johnson and Phillips .. 2,333 19 0 1,246 19 0 
Crompton and Co.,, Ltd.* 2,379 17 0 697 09 0 
* Accepted. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA.—For the first section of the works required 
for the develooment of the estate of Round’s Trustees. Mr. T. H. 
Baker, of Colchester and Clacton-on- Fe 2 ree 


Bell, G., Tottenham .. ° $5,398 0 0 
Wimpey and Co., Hammersmith. “5 ws 5,280 0 0 
Botterill, Aylsham F 50 Sa 4,697 0 0 
Hipwell, Wisbech 4,481 0 0 
Mills, Westcombe Park. 4,467 0 0 
Rackham, G., Colchester. . te a aa 4,209 0 0 
Mackenzie, Clacton-on-sea <4 Oe 5G 4,180 0 0 
Adams, Wood Green os 4,162 6 9 
Pedrette and Co., Jersey- 3,825 5 6 
Linzell, Newmarket and Clacton - 3798 9 Oo 
Cooke, B., and Co., Battersea 3,701 0 0 


Atchitct's estimate £4,045. 


CRADLEY HEATH.—Accepted for the erection of new ware- 
houses, &c., at Cradley Heath :— 2 


Dorse, H., and Co., Cradley pe Staffs. . fears 
A.—Proprietor supplies bricks. B.—Bricks provide by Beil 


DARTFORD.—For the supply of 250 to 400 tons blue Guernsey 
granite spalls, for the Union Guardians :— 


Griffiths, William, Kingsland-road, London 
[Delivered free at the Workhouse. ] 


EAST RUNTON (Norfolk).—For 
works, for the Erpingham District Council. 
engineer, Queen-street, Peterborough :— 


Per Ton. 
gs. rod, 


the execution of drainag 
Mr. R. M. Parkinso 


Collison, J $2,504 5 10 | Baker,C. T. .. ..£1,072 13 ° 
Hipperson, F. i 1,190 5 3] Bardell Bros., King's 
Wilson, W. 1,164 0 0 Lynn (accepted). 1,025, (oe) 
Cooke, B., and Co.. 1,105 o o| Porter, David... .. 1,025 0 o 
Adams, Thomas Test 8 5 | Hipwell, S:lden, Wis- 
Botterill, W. 085 0 o| bech (withdrawn) 874 ° 


J:- 
EXMOUTH —For the conversion of existing building into bailiff's 
cottage, dairy, &c., for J. D. Pratt, Esq., Pratshayes, Littleham, 
Mr. Proctor Sherwin, architect, Exmouth :— 


Hayman, A., Exmouth 05229 9! 0 
Dart, H., Exmouth Efe =5 178 0 O 
Carnell, E., Ottery St. Mary on sie oc 175 9 0 
Grace, Te Exmouth (accepted) 173 0°'0 


GRAVESEND (Kent).—For new malting-cellars, &c., Gravesend, 
Kent, ‘for Russell's Gravesend Brewery, Ltd. Messrs. Arthur 
Kinder and Son, architects and engineers, Suffolk House, Laurence 
Fou Hill, Cannon- street, E.C. Quantities by Mr. A. H. Kinder 


23, Fins auey- Peyeueey: BiG. 

Tuffee, W. 5 SAGE: 396 | Wallis, G. E., andSons_ .. £5,667 
Multon and Wallace . 6,289 Archer, Ww. HH, Gravesend* 2508 
Wall, H., and Co. 5,781 | * Accepted subject to reductions 


GUILDFORD.—For additions and alterations to ‘“ Cromwel 


House,” Guildford, for the Guildford Rural District Council. Mr. 
A. J. Sturges, architect and surveyor, High-street Chambers, 
Guildford :— 3 
Tribe and Robinson ..4793 12| Smith,R. .. .. .. «. + S694 o 
May; P. C. 0 793 Strudwick, A. . 693 10 
Kingerlee, Gee, 759 | Higlett and Hammond . 669 0 
Tucker, G. H. . 758 Peters, P., and Son.. 650 0 
Johnson, A.. 751 Ellis, Stanley, Guildford* 646 0 
‘Tompsett and Kingham 739 Chinchen, Wi isa’ 640 0 


* Apcapiee. 


HANLEY (Staffs.).—For the erection of stabling, 
Brewery, for Messrs, Dix and Co, 
architects, Hanley, 


&c., Shelton 
Messrs. R. Scrivener and Sons, 
eee. by the architects :— 


Ball and Retest Godwin, T.. .:)%e8 ea eeeay 

Ward, A, .. aE 6 488 | Groom, J.. Dome os} 

Ellis, ef a - 454 Bennett, N., Burslem*.. ss: 393 
* Accepted. 


HULL.—Accepted tenders for alterations and additions to the 
Hull Alhambra Palace, Porter-street. Messrs. Freeman, Son, and 
Gaskell, architects :— 


Goates, Thos., bricklayer #928 0 oO 
Smith and Co., slaters.. 16 5 6 
meee and Son, stonemasons 1740 0 
ickerman, W., joiner 328 0 oO 
2°0 


Padgett, W., plumber... 220 I 
Total, aa 5666 17 7s. 6d. 
The Plastic Decorations and Papier Mache Co., London, decorations. 
Hull Cart, Wagon and Iron Co., Ltd., iron-work. 


Messrs. Minton, Hollins, and Co., Stoke-on-Trent, tile-work. 
HULL.—For the alterations to the Empire Theatre, Grimston- 


he Hull. Messrs. Smith, Brodrick and Lowther, architects, 
ull :— 

Bettinson,C.,and Son£2,700 0 2 Drury -£2,179 0 0 
Tulley and Levitt .. 2,379 0 Southent Ts (Exors.) 2,129 7 6 
Harper hie 22520 Houlton sie = 2,090; 102 (0 
Ecklesin) s< 2,239 I0 Hall ous «. 2,087 0 0 
Robinson, D. R. 2,225 0 o| Jackson and ‘Sons, i 
Goates. “ 2,193 15 : Witham, Hull* .. 1,950 0 0 

* Accepted. 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES,—For new tower and copper-house, 
Kingston-on-Thames, for Hodgson’s Kingston Brewery Co., Ltd. 
Messrs. Arthur Kinder and Son, architects and engineers, Suffolk 
House, Lawrence Pountney. hill, Cannon-street, E.C. :— 


Downs, W. : --45,872 | Oldridge and Sons -»44:779 
Falkner and Sons .. 5,285 | Wall, H., and Co. W694 330) 
Parmenter, S. 4,957 Wallis, e E., and ‘Sons, 
Wheatley, J.. and Sons 4,850 Maidstone* . a» 4,428 
Shepherd, W. 4,835 | * Accepted. 


LONDON.—For alterations at No. 244, King's-road, Chelsea, for 
the Borough of Chelsea Permanent Building Society. Messrs. 
Wheeler and Son, surveroys. 189, Fulham-road, South ie — 


Wade... «4219 '8'| Burrell..." 5 7 187 0 
Jesson .. 206 oO Ashcroft, Battersea* 180° o 
Bradley 195 10 * Accepted. 


LONDON.—For alterations to the sub-fire brigade station at 
Fulham, for the London County Council :— 


Patrick, H. M. .. -- 4931 0| HatfieldandSon .. £88 2 10 
Kearley, C. F. .. -. 897 0] Lapthorne, J.,and Co... 856 o 
Scharien and Co. i 893 0 | Elkington and Co. .. 778 0 
Holt, W., and Sons... 890 o 


LONDON.—For warehouse, &c., at 88 and 90, Kingsland-road, 
for Messrs. J. Darnell and Son. Mr, T. N. Laslett, architect :— 


Balaam Bros. 4,530 | Holloway Bros. .. - -44,030 
Higgs and Hill 4,460 | Groverand Son ,. .. .. 3,992 
Perry and Go. 4,181 | Kirk and Randall .. .. 3,988 
Patman and Fotheringham 4,179 | Shurmur, W... 0.0 250 os UD 
Lovatt 4,171 | JarvisandSon .. .. .. oe 
Perry, S... 4,167 | Greenwood 43.7 .ppeee 


LONDON.—For the supply and fixing of ten boilers at the Cross- 
ness pumping station, for th anes County Council :— 


Baslow, J. and W. 7s 799 17 Spurr, Bree and > 

Thompson, J. .. 7,500 0 0 Co., ++ 0+H6,270 0 0 

Robey Bros. .. 7,440 0 Renshaw, W.R., and 

Oldham Boiler Works 6,230 0 0 
(Co.,Ltd. 7,150 0 0 Leeds ‘and. Bradford 

Wilson, W., and Co. 7,104 0 0 Boiler Co., Ltd. .. 5,956 0 0 

Whitehouse, J... +. 6,850 0 o] Yates and Thom 5,717 0 0 

raed D. wand Co. 6,800 o o| Fraser, J.,and Son.. 5,716 0 o 

Coates, V. ., and Co. Danks, H. T., Ltd. 5,700 0 o 
Ltd). ss0 +s +. _ 6,500 © (0:| Detlow, Bros. we 5)395 0 0 

Taylor, R., and Sons 6,447 0 o|Danks,E... .. 5.385 0 0 


LONDON. —For reconstructing corridors, staircases, and partitions, 


“Three Nuns,” Aldgate, for Mr. J. W. Galton. Mr. Cc. up . Pawley. 
architect :— ; 
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Elevalion fo Bowling Green Walk: 


Elevation fo (Orones Ofveet: 


FIRST PREMIA}ED DESIGN FOR THE SHOREDITCH BATHS AND LIBRARY. Henry T. HARE, ARCHITECT. 
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The Shoreditch Competition: By Mr. H. T. Hare. 
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The Competition .. Is the Swansea Compe- 
Crisis. tition to be gathered to 

its iniquitous fathers? A 

silence has fallen upon the deeds of the 
Board, and one suspects the murder of a few 
innocents and ambitions. If our 
information be correct, the First 
Premiated has been jilted, while 
the Second Premiated is nourish- 
ed on the ten pound note won by 
the Third Premiated, before it 


Ss \ 


became disguised as the accepted. re 
The last shall be first—in the hee 
Now St 


salvation of Swansea. 
surely the hour has struck for 
the Profession to awake; the 
Profession, we say, rather than 
any Professional body. The dig- 
nity of the individual may—we 
do not agree with the Roman 
Jeisure which would permit it— 
but still it may be ignored by 
‘the Institute, by the A. A., but 
the dignity of all engaged in 
Architecture or the Crafts is im- 
perilled by the action of these 
jocund Boards, who appear to 
regard so many Architects as 
the Aunt Sallys of local enter- 
tainment. Is this Competition 
Crisis to be made a question or 
not? Never will the time be 
more ripe; every one has said 
his say, or is busily engaged in 
saying it, and of all this saying, 
this sagacity, is there to be no 
end at once tangible and prac- 
ticable. The discontent, the 
dissatisfaction of Architects can 
only be converted into a power- 
ful factor for the advancement 
and realisation of Architecture, 
for the appreciation of our Art 
‘in the public eye (and in the 
Public Intellect, much more in- 
accessible) by the most absolute 
and vigorous unity. All this 
“spent firing ””—a little battery 
ranging here or there, no con- 
certed volley, what time the 
Board School backs loom broad 
and brazen,—is so much waste 
powder. Acts of Parliament will 
not save the position ; nor rhe- 
* toric, nor logic, nor an apprecia- 
tion of Greek motives, nor the 
supersense of what is fine in Art. Hard common 
sense, coupled with a close-fisted commercial 
spirit, can alone bring these Boards to their 
dusty and delinquent knees. Hard, solid, 
unimaginative common sense is not a drug 
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in the Architectural market: that sense of 
business, of men and things. If Architects 
could and would realise that in themselves 
they may discover the Philosopher’s Stone, 
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that bright day of self-preservation which 
the Profession must fight for now, else 


will it—the finest and most historic 
of callings,—be swept away in the cheap 
utility wreckage of the age. By combina- 


tion, then, by a bond of fellowship and faith, 
by an absolute and sworn allegiance to each 
other, by the undertaking zot to compete 
unless the Assessor’s award be based upon 
the conditions, that his award be final, and by 
these only can the Competi- . 
tion Question be solved. Why 
should men, we ask, go on 
submitting the results of much 
labour and intense thought 
to the option and will of a 
conscienceless body without 
either heart or head, but cursed 
with a misty notion of authority, 
and raised to the seventh heaven 
of self-glory by the prerogative 
of building a school? And why, 
we ask it in the hope of eliciting 
a Voice in the Wilderness, should 
Assessors, men of undisputed 
repute and professional autho- 
rity, permit themselves to be 
“the playthings of an hour,” 
their judgments sneered at and 
set aside by a rank half dozen 
men, whose educational know- 
ledge we will grant,—purely for 
the sake of argument,—but 
who know about as much of 
Architecture as the Board School 
boy knows of the wisdom which 
lingers while the education is in 
lumps under his arm. This 
Swansea Competition is posi- 
tively melodramatic in its shroud 
of mystery, and we cannot under- 
stand why Mr. E. R. Robson— 
whose independence as assessor 
and whose signal ability in 
school planning we are the 
first to admit—does not speak 
out, vap out if necessary, in 
order that a few innuendoes 
flying around may have their 
wings clipped and a few Board 
School prerogatives brought to 
understand that Architecture— 
—yea, even Architects—are 
greater than they. Swansea has 
been hopelessly muddled; an 
Assessors Report that has 
neither been openly accepted 
nor openlydisavowed, which yet 
has been “sent and felt and 
handled’”’—no ghost—and a 
First Premiated that is snuffed 
out and a Second that is tossed the bone, the 
marrowless bone, of the Third, and a Third 
that is first with alterations (the Board its 
own Architect !) and Mr. Robson’s silence. 
We admit we are puzzled. 
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THE COMPETITION FOR THE SHORE- 
DITCH BATHS AND THE PASSMORE 
EDWARDS LIBRARY. 


HE ist class Swimming Bath was to have 

a ‘‘pond,” rooft. by 4oft., and to be pro- 

vided with Hot, Cold Shower, and 

Spray Baths, two Swimmers’ Club Rooms, 
Attendants’ Rooms and Offices. 

The Pond to the znd class Bath was to be 
75ft. by 35ft., with similar accommodation for 
Attendants Rooms, &c. 

Twenty Men’s full size 1st class Slipper 
Baths, 30 Men’s 2nd class ditto, 5 Women’s rst 
class and 15 Women’s second class’ Slipper 
Baths were to be provided, each set having 
Waiting Rooms, Attendant’s Room, Towel 
Store, W.C.’s, &c. 

Sufficient accommodation for an Establish- 
ment Laundry was required, with space for 18 
drying horses, two centrifugal wringers, and 
other necessary apparatus, drivenby steam. 

The Public Washhouse to have 50 washing 
stalls, each with drying horse and four centri- 
frugal wringers, with Waiting Room, Cloak 
Rooms, &c. 

The Staff requirements were Board Room, 
Waiting Room, Clerks’ Offices, Cloak Room, 
Lavatory, W.C.’s, and two small houses each 
for the Resident Superintendent and Engineer. 

From the 30 odd sets of designs submitted 
in this competition take tour away, and 
there remains not one single set of even 
average artistic merit; but from a practical 
point of view, it is an interesting competition, 
and most of the authors have shown consider- 
able_skill.and ingenuity in the treatment of a 
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somewhat intricate and difficult problem. 
Nothing could have been better than the way 
in which the instructions of the competitors 
were drawn ‘up, and, taking everything into 
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consideration, the award is, we think, fair and 
convincing. In the first case, it was under- 
stood that it would be a separate competition 
for the Baths and Library, but as the sites 
adjoin it was thought that : ; 

both the design for the 
Library and Baths should 
be treated asa whole, and, 


course notwithstanding, 
we consider that the 
assessor was justified in 
awarding both the 
premiums to the same 
design. 

The site will be 
gathered from the plan 
we publish on another 
page. Thestipulated out- 
lay of £30,000 for the 
Baths was ample, but the HW 
Hilf) 
asked for far. more ////// 
accommodation in their BHI 
block than could well be 
given for £9,000. The 
site for the entire buildings 
is very good, and 
especially so for the 
Library block. 

One of the principal 
conditions in the Baths 
competition was that the 
largest public Bath should 
be used in the winter time 
for public meetings, and that it should meet the 
requirements of the London County Council. 
There were some considerations of ancient 

lights, which, however; did not 

materially affect the planning. 
The first premiated design, 
| by Mr. H. T. Hare, A.R.I1.B.A., 
| of John Street, Adelphi, worthily 
wins its place with the most 
compact and economical plan ; 
the way in which the difficulty 
of separating the class and the 
sexes has been overcome is ex- 
ceedingly clever, and the whole 
a design shows close and careful 
study of the requirements of 
the Baths in such a district as 
this. The noticeable point in 
this plan is the way in which 
the author has contrived the 
whole of the accommodation 
required ou the ground floor. 
He places the smaller Bath with 
the shortest end to Coronet 
Street and the large one 
longitudinally to Bowling Green 
Lane, with the Public Laundry 
between the Bath and the Lane. 
The Men’s First-class Slipper 
Baths are placed between the 
two Swimming Baths. He has 
shown special skill in the 
planning of the entrances, and 
the separation of the classes, 
although he does not provide 
for separate entrances to each 


class. The Library plan is not 

y quite so good. He places his 
Tt [BRAK entrance in Bowling Green 

. PRAACE Walk ; the Boys’ Reading Room 


faces the Entrance Hall, the 
Lending Room and Magazine 
Room are placed at the back, 
and the General News Room 
longitudinally to the mainstreet. 
The Reference Library, Book 
Store, Librarian’s Room and 
Museum are on the first floor, 
the latter over the General News 
Room below, the Librarian’s 
Residence being planned on the 
second floor above. The type 
of Architecture which he has 
adopted is Renaissance with 
some Flemish feeling about it. 
The treatment of the pyrimidal 
roof and fléche at the angle of 
Bowling Green Lane is pic- 
turesque, and the design 
generally is well expressive of its purpose, 
so far as the Library is concerned, but 
there might have been some advantageous 
distinction made between this latter and the 


RUDD 


Bath front. The author shows an open timber 
roof with a lantern light for the Baths, which 
is not the most satisfactory way of covering 
them, 
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The second premiated design, by Mr. Hesse 
Tiltman, has been removed from the competi- 


tion, so we are unable to judge of its merits, 


There was no doubt something very striking 
and original in the plan, or the author would 
not have considered it advisable to have it 
removed. 

We believe that his general idea was that of 
a quadrangle—which, of course, has the advan- 
tage of doing away with corridors. 

The design to which the third premium has 
been awarded is by Messrs. Groll and Todd. 
The general arrangement of the Baths is some- 
what on the same lines as Mr. Hare’s, and in 


ees el 


some respects runs his design very closely, so — 


far as the Bath plan is concerned. The First 
and Second-class Slipper Baths are all planned 
at the entrance—and here, again, the same 
entrance serves the two classes. A good feature 
is the separate corridor entrance to the large 
Swimming Bath, when used as a Public Hall, 
which is obtained directly from the main street. 


The Men’s Second-class Slipper Baths are be- — 


tween the smaller Bath and the boundary line 
next Pitfield Street, fronting Coronet Street, 


and the First-class Slipper Baths are over, with — 


an approach arranged from the entrance corri- 
dorin front. Ample accommodation is provided 
for the Public Laundry to the Bowling Green 
front, and the Establishment Laundry is in the 
basement below. The Library plan is good 
and economically placed. The News Room 
has its shortest end to Pitfield Street and long 


side to Bowling Green Lane; the Lending | 


Library takes the back place on the first floor, 
top lighted; and the. Museum is arranged to 
the front, with side-lights. In external treat- 
ment the authors have adopted a type of Dutch 
work, quite innocent of distinction in design, 


but the Bath front is appropriate enough for 


the purpose. : 


No. 31 is a plan which deserved a place, but 


for the initial mistake of the placing of the 
Baths, which are arranged with a large one to 
Coronet Street and smaller one longitudinally 


to Bowling Green Walk, and the Men’s Second | 


Class Baths between the end of the large one 
and the side of the small one. The Public 


Laundry is at the extreme east of the site. — 


Considerable ingenuity and good planning is 
shown at the entrance of the Baths. 
men’s and women’s entrances are very well 
placed to the front, with a ticket office between. 
Corridors for each sex lead to large Waiting 


qeRe 


Halls, each 27 ft. by 22 ft., and here occurs 


much the best part of the design, for all the. 
Baths are planned with direct approaches from — 


these Halls. This part of the plan is not 


equalled by any other in the room. Ample 


means of entering and leaving the Public Hall 


are provided, and the large Swimming Bath 


has been exceedingly well planned in this 
respect—the two Halls just mentioned forming 


~ particularly 
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Crush Rooms to the Public Hall, and the 
entrances have been so arranged that they 
would not interfere with the every-day work of 
the Baths. The Library plan has good points, 
in the position of the News 
Room and Lending Library, but the Boys’ 
Room is too prominently placed to the main 
street; the upper floor plan is not very suc- 
cessful, the best position on the first floor to 
Pitfield Street. being given to the Librarian’s 
Room, which is planned over the Boys’ Room 
in the main front. 

No. 8, by Messrs. Gibson and Russell, has a 
cleverly disposed plan. The position of the 
two Baths takes much the same place as the 
last named; nearly all of the accommodation is 


- obtained on the ground floor, with the excep- 


~ best. 


tion of the Women’s and Men’s First-class 
Slipper Baths and Caretaker’s Rooms, &c. 
Some amount-of space is taken up with the 
Men’s Entrance Hall and Staircase, from which 
a corridor leads directly to the large Bath, and 
the women’s approach to the Swimming Bath 
is similarly arranged. The Public Laundry is 
at the east of the site, entered from Bowling 
Green Lane. The plan of the Library is one 
of the best in the room—perhaps, quite the 
One large room, 61 ft. 6in. by 42 ft. 6in., 
is placed at the angle of Bowling Green Lane, 
and serves excellently well as News, Reading 
and Magazine Room, the Magazines being 
placed at the back and the Newspapers to the 
front of the site to Pitfield Street. The Library 
occupies the space above, and the Museum is 
over the Entrance, which is placed next the 
Baths, and the Boys’ Room below. The Archi- 
tecture is fresh and original, somewhat similar 
to that which the authors adopted in their 
recent successful design for West Ham, but is 
perhaps, on the whole, not quite equal to it. 
The egeneral character of the work can be 
jndged from the sketch of the Entrance which 
we publish herewith, and which has much 


_ character and good feeling. 


There are some good points in the design of 
No. 25, but the plan is out of court with its 
intricate and wasteful arrangement of corridor. 

Another set to which this remark about 
design applies is No. 7, which, in external 
treatment of Second-class Baths, is worth 
noting, but other portions are unequal. 

The design No. 24, which appears to be the 
work of a student, does not show much 
practical knowledge of the requirements of 
Baths. It is a little crude in design—which 
lacks grasp —and in the execution of the 
drawings, but is nevertheless the most interesting 
contribution in the room. 

If the design No. 1 had been for any other 


. district than Shoreditch it would probably have 


secured a place in the competition; but as the 
stipulated outlay has been exceeded by nearly 
two thirds, it is, of course, hopelessly out of 
court. The planning, however, of the 
Entrances, with the two elliptical Entrance 
Halls, is masterly, but altogether far too 
palatial an arrangement for such a subject. 
This remark also applies to the external treat- 
ment which the authors, Messrs. Brewill and 
Bailly, and C. E. Mallows have adopted. 

In the elevations of design No. 23 there are 
points worth noting. The elevation to Coronet 
Street, as expressing a Bath, is good and simple, 
but the design does not show to advantage 
generally in the perspective view. 

The planning of the Baths, No. 6, by Messrs. 
Clark and Hutchinson, shows careful study and 
special knowledge of the subject, and in this 
respect is worth attention, but the long corridors 
militate against an otherwise very able and 
ingenious plan. The Library plan is good, but 
does not show so much careful study of the 
subject as the Baths. 

Design No. 2 is a very careful and thoroughly 
worked out set. The planning of the Baths 
differs from the generality of the schemes, 
inasmuch as the two large ones next the street 
are placed side by side to Bowling Green Walk, 
and all the Slipper Baths are obtained on the 
ground floor. The Library plan is unequal to 
the Baths, but the Architecture of the whole is 
suited to the district. 

To sum up generally, the Exhibition is some- 
what disappointing. There is much good work 
in the plans, and to those specially interested 
in Bath planning we should strongly recommend 


_ a visit—the drawings will be on view for another 


fortnight. 


THE FRESCOS AT THE ROYAL 
EXCHANGE. 


HE first two frescos were, it will be 
remembered, unveiled by Lord Mayor 
Renals in June last. That presented by 

Mr. Deputy Snowden is by Mr. Macbeth, 
A.R.A., and represents Her Majesty the Queen 


opening the Royal Exchange in the year 1844, 
while that painted and presented by Sir 


Frederic Leighton represents the Phoenicians 


tracing with the Britons. The Corporation, 
acting through the Gresham Committee, 
has now commissioned Mr. Seymour Lucas, 
A.R.A., to fill in a panel. This is to represent 
William the Conqueror granting a charter to 
the citizens. Mr. Carl Meyer has offered to 
present a panel by Mr. Sigismunde Goetze, 
representing the offer of the Crown to King 
Richard III. in Baynard’s Castle; and Sir 
Samuel Montagu, M.P., has offered to give one 
by Mr. S. J. Solomon, representing Charles I. 
demanding the five members at Guildhall. 
Both these offers have been accepted by the 
Committee. The Mercers’ Company will also 
give a panel representing the opening of the 
Royal Exchange by Queen Elizabeth, but the 
attist has not yet been selected. The following 
are the subjects suggested for filling in the entire 
number of the panels, typifying Liberty, Com- 
merce and Education: 1. Alfred the Great 
repairing the walls of the City of London in 
the ninth century. 2. William the Conaueror 
granting a charter to the citizens of London. 
3. William II. building the Tower of London. 
4. Henry II.: Foundation of the Hospital of 
St. Thomas of Acon. 5. John signing Magna 
Charta. 6. Scene of a Folkmote held in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 7. Edward II. at the 


Tower. 8. Edward III.: The entertainment of 
the Vintners’ Company to the Five Kings. 
g. Richard II.: The Insurrection of Wat Tyler. 
to. Henry IV.: Sir Richard Whittington and 
his charities. 11. Henry VI.: Marching of the 
trained bands to Barnet. 12. Edward IV. : The 
Charter of Charles the Bold or the Merchant 
Adventurers. 13. Richard III.: The Crown 
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offered to Richard III. at Baynard’s Castle. 
14. Henry VII.: Foundation of St. Paul’s 
School, by Dean Colet. 15. Elizabeth: The 
opening of the Royal Exchange. 16. Charles I. 
demanding the five members at the Guildhall. 
17. Charles II.: Theopening of the second 
Royal Exchange. 18. William III. and Mary 
II.: Founding of the Bank of England. 1g. 
William IV. opening new London Bridge. 
20. Queen Victoria: The opening of the third 
Royal Exchange. Two panels to be filled 
with subjects to represent the commerce of the 
City—one in the fourteenth century and the 
other in the present day. Two panels to be 
filled with portrait groups of merchants and 
others famous in the annals of the City. 


Tue Barnsley School Board proposes to 
spend {£5,000 in making alterations and 
additions to the Schools. 

In Dowell’s Rooms, the offices of the Old 
City Parochial Board in Forrest Road and 
Bristo Place, Edinburgh, were sold to the 
Royal College of Physicians for £7,350. The 
upset price was £4,800. It is understood that 
the property has been acquired for laboratory 
and other scientific purposes On behalf of the 
city, the Town Clerk offered up to £7,300, the 
object being, if the property had been secured 
for the town, to erect a new Central Fire 
Station thereon. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TaLBor Housk, ARUNDEL STREET, 
December toth, 1895. 

‘““T know what tt is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roots.” 
—JOoHN RUSKIN. 


Apropos of Trinity House, the creation of the 
office of Minister of the Fine Arts becomes 
more and more necessary—a Minister who 
shall have the power, as in France, of deciding 
when an old building shall be classed as a 
historic monument; of preventing its owner 
from destroying it ; when it is in need of repair 
of devoting public funds to its restoration ; and, 
in fact, of generally, by the aid of competent 
commissioners and assistants, discovering works 
of Art that are worthy to be called national 
monuments, of restoring and preserving them 
for future generations. 


PROFESSOR HERKOMER has just completed 
three portraits of a very different kind. The 
first is of the Regent of Bavaria, a herculean 
prince. He wears the collar of the Order of 
St. Hubert over a seventeenth-century costume 
of velvet and silk, and the rich blacks of this 
against his rubicund visage recall a fine ex- 
ample of Rubens. The second, Dr. Percival, 
is the result of a subscription amongst the pre- 
sent and old boys at Rugby to commemorate 
their late head master. The third is of a beau- 
tiful type from the Southern States, which 
unites with fair blue eyes a rich-hued com- 
plexion and black hair. It will undoubtedly 
create an impression on the Royal Academy, 
where it may bear the title of ‘‘ Madonna.” 


Far from being exhausted, the Wood En- 
graver’s Art seems to have entered upon a new 
career of usefulness. This, at all events, was 
the contention of Mr. W. L. Thomas, who pre- 
sided at the third annual dinner of the Society 
- of Wood Engravers, held at the Holborn 
Restaurant. Producing specimens of Process 
Block and Wood Engraving printed at the 
same moment upon the same piece of paper, 
the chairman claimed that the process picture 
was dull, misty, and flat, and the engraving 
remarkably brilliant, while its whites and blacks 
were particularly pronounced. Pure white 
could only be achieved by the clear, incised 
cut of the engraver, and even if cheapness 
remained a guiding principle there must be 
employment for the skilled craftsman, since 
every Satisfactory process plate was now worked 
upon nearly all over by the engraver. 


SOME interesting details concerning the his- 
tory and construction of London Bridges over 
the Thames were given at a Court of the 
Worshipful Company of Turners, at the Guild- 
hall, when the honorary freedom and livery of 
that organisation was presented to Mr. J. Wolfe 
Barry, C.B., F.R.S. Mr.. Clowes Bayley, in 
making the presentation, said Mr. Barry was 
the gifted son of a gifted father—the Architect 
_ of the Houses of Parliament—a most glorious 
monument of genius. Could they tell how 
many young aspirants to Science would receive 
an incentive to study from the sight of Mr. 
Wolfe Barry's Tower Bridge, with massive 
bascules rising in mid-air by means of machinery 
which a child could set in motion. He believed 
that the Tower Bridge would be of an educa- 
tional value quite apart from the specific uses 
which it was destined to perform. In days 
long gone by the only Bridges over the Thames 


were small structures of wood, and these were 
frequently destroyed by fire or water, and as 
regularly rebuilt. However, in 1176, the first 
stone Bridge was erected, and a very excellent 
piece of workit was. It took thirty-three years 
to build, and lasted some 700 years. 


‘“‘QuEEN Margaret's Palace,’ in South 
Queensferry, is to be sold by the proprietor. 
This ancient Royal residence is situated near 
the ‘‘bink”’ or rock where Queen Margaret, 
wife of Malcolm Canmore, used to land when 
crossing from Dunfermline to Edinburgh. 
The Queen made many journeys between the 
Royal Palace of the first-named town and the 
‘*Castrum Puellarum,’’ now known as Edin- 
burgh Castle, and this spot was chosen as a 
resting-place on her way. So frequent were 
her visits that the burgh became known as 
‘Queensferry.’ To accommodate her Majesty 
upon these excursions a Palace was built, and 
consistent tradition points to this relic of the 
past as the residence of Margaret. 


THE great Reservoir for Filtered Water 
which the East London Company has been 
constructing at Hagger Lane, Walthamstow, is 
rapidly approaching completion. It was re- 
ported some time ago that it had altogether 
collapsed, and considering the magnitude of 
the work the report was a somewhat serious 
one. It is an enormous brick and concrete 
tank capable of holding eight million gallons of 
water. It is to be arched over to preserve the 
water from pollution. Three or four hundred 
men have been engaged upon the building of it 
ever since the spring. Anything like a general 
collapse of such a work would have been a 
grave disaster. It appears that nothing of the 
sort has taken place. What really happened 
was that a small portion of one of the walls of 
the Reservoir slipped on its foundation. 


It has been arranged, as already intimated, 
to hold next year, in the Galleries of the Glas- 
gow Institute of the Fine Arts, a Burns Exhibi- 
tion in commemoration of the centenary of 
the poet’s death. The Exhibition will be open 
from July until October, and will include 
Burns manuscripts, books, pictures, and other 
relics. There will also be a collection of por- 
traits and pictures of the men, women and 
places celebrated in his works. Lord Rosebery 
will act as honorary president; Sir James 
Bell, Bart., Lord Provost of Glasgow, as 
president ; and the list of patrons and office- 
bearers includes the names of the Dukes of 
Fife, Argyll, and Montrose, the Right Hon. 
A. J. Balfour, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Mr. 
W. E. Henley, Mr. Andrew Lang, Professor 
Bradley, Professor Saintsbury, and many others. 


LonDON sewers have been inadequate for 
many years, and the Main Drainage Committee 
has prepared a report recommending the ex- 
penditure of over three-quarters of a million on 
new sewers. Sir Benjamin Baker and Mr. 
Binnie (the Council’s engineer) brought upa 
scheme in 1891 proposing an expenditure of 
about a million in improving the present sys- 
tem, or about two millions in a more radical 
reform, or ten millions in an absolute remedy 
for all present and future difficulties by carry- 
ing the sewage to the sea at Maplin Sands. 
The Council did not take up any of these sug- 
gestions, but has been amending the present 
system by adding storm-relief sewers to pre- 
vent flooding, and by improving the arrange- 
ments in low-lying districts, like the Isle of 
Dogs, by building new Pumping Stations. 
Since 1889 twenty-two miles of new sewers 
have been constructed, and ninety-four miles 
of pipe sewer laid. The number of new houses 
built during the period was 30,000. The 
London main sewers have to accommodate the 
sewers of Hornsey, Tottenham, Woodgreen, 
and West Ham, so that minus the rapid growth 
of the Metropolis they are being taxed to the 
utmost. The Main Drainage Committee re- 
commends carrying out part of Sir Benjamin 
Baker's and Mr. Binnie’s scheme. A new g ft. 
sewer between Old Ford and Barking is esti- 
mated to cost £450,000; a new intercepting 
sewer from Paddington to Old Ford will cost 
£245,000; and new storm-relief sewers will 
cost. about £50,000. These proposals will 
come up for consideration this week, 


THERE have been continual rumours current ~ 


as to the establishment of ironworks on the 
Moors at Cadoxton, near Barry, in South 
Wales, in close proximity to the new Dock. 
These rumours have been noted by us as they 
have arisen, and have been shown to be without 
real foundation. The story seems to have some 
basis of truth. It is stated that Messrs. 
Bolckow, Vaughan and Co., so well known in 
the iron trade for their great enterprise, enter- 
tain an idea of establishing works at Barry, 


and that they have now entered into negotiations ~ 
for the acquisition of the necessary land on 


Cadoxton Moors. 


DEALING with ‘‘ The Promise of the Present ’’ 


in Art, Mr. F. H. Newbery—in a lecture deli- 
vered in the Corporation Galleries, Glasgow— 
said it appeared to be a tacit assumption by 
writers in magazines and speakers on platforms 
that the Art of to-day was going from bad to 
worse, that no Art worthy of the name was 


being produced, and that nothing was left for 


us but to lament the past glories which were 
and are not. These pessimistic persons were 


happily not practising nor professional artists, — 


but self-constituted judges outside the sphere 
of Art. Far too much was said about com- 
merce. 
dycks, or check Rembrandt’s career, and if side 
by side with the stream of commercialism and 
utilitarianism that daily ran through the streets 


of one of the busiest cities in the World— ~ 


Glasgow—there could spring up and run-counter 
to it a stream of Art as virile and as original 
as is the Glasgow School of Painters, these 
latter days could not be very degenerate. 


Mr. JAMES ARCHER, R.S.A., spoke with equal 
spirit in his lecture on ‘‘ Art Language in Paint- 
ing,’’ delivered in the Art Galleries, Dundee. 
After treating of the symbols of lines, cqlours, 


light and shadow, and touch, he said, the mark © 


that distinguished the Art of the present from 
the Art of the past was its greater variety of 
subject and style, the natural result of painters 
being perfectly untrammelled by formule of 
any one School. The watchword of the present 
day was individualism, whereas amongst the 
Italians they had their Roman and Florentine, 


their Venetian and Bolognese Schools, each 


with their separate aims. The men of the pre- 
sent marched forward fearlessly, defying the 
difficulties of perilously new methods, making 
numberless mistakes, yet, urged on by the ex- 
citement of discovery, they were all too eager to 
cry victory and to despise the accumulated wis- 


dom of the ancients, and nickname it as the 


‘‘old game.’ Yet from the seeming confusion of 
this onward struggle, some of the pure wisdom 
of experience would emerge, and a perception of 
the finer truths of nature would be made a per- 
manent acquisition, and the best methods of 
their reproduction would be acknowledged. 
The chief characteristic of the Art of the pre- 
sent time was the pursuit of truth, as in another 
direction was Science also the pursuit of truth. 
In Art’s earliest form in Italy it was the religious 
idea that was most prominent, and in the Re- 
naissance it pursued the ideaof beauty. But if 
in the near future some one with the gifts of 
another Michael Angelo should appear and 
should be able to add to the finer and subtler 
feeling for truth a spiritual beauty and a divine 
imagination, there would be fulfilled the law of 
evolution, and its perfect flower would crown 
that tree of Art which had blossomed through 
the ages. 


Tue Nottingham Castle Museum and Art 
Gallery, after having been closed fora thorough 
renovation, is again open to the public. New 


systems of heating and lighting have been ad- a 


vantageously adopted, and the electric light 


installed. Suter’s reflectors have been adapted ~ 


for the illumination of the Picture Galleries. 
These throw a full light on the pictures, leaving 
the middle of the room in half-tone. The 


walls of the Galleries have been repainted and | 


repapered, according to the original design of 
Mr. Wallis. The operations, which have 
occupied the past few months, have also 
extended to a few interior structural alterations 
of no importance, and to a revision of the 
collections. Mr. Wallis has taken the oppor- 
tunity to arrange the pictures more nearly 


Commerce did not hinder the Van-_ 


according to Schools and dates, in order to — 


facilitate study and reference. 
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’ Tue offer by the Hungarian Government to 
Munkacsy of the post of Inspector of Fine Arts 
for the kingdom, with a salary equal to that of 
a Cabinet Minister, is worthy of note. The 
Hungarian nation, that most modern, pro- 
gressive, and interesting State of the Near East, 
having destroyed every vestige of its earlier 
Art save the beautiful Church at Funfkirchen 


BRISTOL CATHEDRAL : ARCADE IN THE LADY 
CHAPEL.” 


and a few things in Transylvania, has deter- 
mined to create a brand new Art of its own. 
On the banks of the Danube there is rising a 
Government Palace which ‘surpasses within 
itself’’ all the beauties of St. Peter’s, the 
Kremlin, the Houses of Parliament, the Chinese 
Pagoda—in fact, which eventually will embody 
all the Architectural features of the whole 
World. To decorate this, the ingenious Mun- 
kacsy has been calledin, and he has produced 
a picture which cost more than any paint- 
stained canvas that was ever made. 


SEVERAL large districts in London, including 


Battersea, Lambeth, Camberwell and Maryle-- 


bone, are considering in a tentative way schemes 
for Municipal Electric Lighting. The example 
of St. Pancras should dispel any hesitancy about 
undertaking a municipal supply, and any doubts 
about its success. The accounts for St. Pancras, 
dealing with the last twelve months, which 
have just been issued, demonstrate once more, 
and in a more striking way than in former 
years, the capacity of a municipality to manage 
profitably an electric light supply. During the 
year the number of consumers increased by 
forty-four per cent., the cost of production has 
decreased—although it was a year of exceptional 
expenditure—and the income has gone up from 
£9,545 to £12,056. After paying all charges 
for repairs and maintenance, rates and taxes, 
there is a balance of £7,233, which is equal to 
more than a dividend of six per cent. on the 


_ capital expenditure. 


At the Society of Arts, London, recently 
Mr. H. H. Cunynghame read a paper on 
“Locomotive Carriages for Common Roads,” 
in which he said that the progress of invention 
as regarded such carriages had been stopped in 
this country by legislation, but had made con- 
siderable progress on the Continent and in 
America. He described some of the inventions 
which had been practically tested, and antici- 
pated that if Parliament would remove its 
present restrictions, the foundations would be 


laid of a great and lucrative industry. A dis- 


cussion followed. 


THE Statue of Bismarck to be erected in the 
Rudelsberg is now ready, and represents the 
Prince as a student, after the drawing by Kessel 
in the year 1832. The Sculptor Pfretzschner 
was the guest of Bismarck at Friedrichsruh for 
five days, where, during lunch, he modelled the 
figure of the Prince. During the sitting 
Bismarck now and then looked how the model 
progressed, specially examining the lower lip. 
« All Artists,”’ he said, ‘‘ have painted my por- 
trait without the lower lip; thatiswrong. My 
lower lip is very pronounced—not too much, 
for that would indicate obstinacy, and J was 
never obstinate when I found views that were 
better than my own. But a well-developed 
lower lip signifies constancy."’ When the 


| 
| 
| 


model was finished the Prince was so contented 
that he took up the modelling stick and 
inscribed the letters V.B. in the clay. 


THERE are three hundred and forty-nine 
works in the thirty-fourth winter exhibition of 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours 
which opened last week. The show embraces 
a variety of manner, old and new. 
Among the landscapes, Mr. Clausen, 
A.R.A., sends eleven, every one of which 
is a work of distinction. Mr. T. M. 
Rooke confines himself chiefly to old 
French architecture. ‘‘ Porte de la 
Calende, Rouen Cathedral’’ ‘‘St. Pierre, 
Chartres ’’ and Chateau Gaillard.’’ We 
have recently had occasion to notice Mr. 
Herbert Marshall's sketches of London, 
but the seven works of Miss Rose Barton, 
who has chosen the same field, will 
challenge attention. It seems to us that 
Mr. Goodwin has added cubits to the 
towers in ‘‘ Westminster,’’ as well as to 
Magdalen Tower in “ Oxford” and to 
the Tower of London in ‘“‘ Twilight Over 
The City.” 

Captain H. G. Lyons, R.E., the 
Director ofthe Public Works Depart- 
ment in Egypt, has been appointed by 
the Egyptian Government to conduct a 
geological survey of that country early 
next year. The estimated cost of this 
work is £25,000, and in all probability it will 
take about three years for its completion. 
Captain Lyons, the superintendent, is a well- 
known geologist, and is the author of a valu- 
able work on “The Stratigraphy and the 
Physiography of the Lybian Desert of Egypt.” 
At the present time he is superintending the 
excavation of the ruined Temples of Philz. 


THERE recently died at Oudenarde, the 
famous Archzologist and Musical Historian, 
M. Edmond Vander Straeten, who was born 
at Oudenarde, on December 3rd, 1826. He 
had been for a long time ill, and it is three 
years since his latest work was issued. 


ELECTRICIANS will regret to hear of the death 
of Mr. John Muirhead, some time principal of 
the late firm of electrical engineers, Westmin- 
ster, who have erected telegraphs and carried 
out other electrical works in many parts of the 
World. Mr. Muirhead was well known in the 
scientific World, and shares with his brother, 
Dr. Alexander Muirhead, of the Laboratory, 
Princes Gate, Westminster, the honour of 
having introduced the duplex system of tele- 
graphing on submarine cables, a system now 
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DatinG from the reign of Charles II., St. 
James’s Square has escaped that wholesale 
pulling down and rebuilding which has destroyed 
somuch of Old London. And not only so, but 
there is a continuity about its story which is 
wanting elsewherein this vast and ever-changing 
city. St. James’s Square has not fallen from a 
high estate, after the manner of Covent Garden 
and Soho. It was designed by Henry Jermyn, 
Earl of St. Albans, who was its founder, to be 
a ‘‘ piazza ’’ of Palaces, and to be inhabited by 
the first men in the country. Although the 
Square has been invaded by Clubs and less 
aristocratic establishments, it has, on the 
whole, kept up its character. Prime Ministers 
lived there in the reign of Charles II., and the 
succession has been kept up down to our own 
time, for Mr. Gladstone occupied No. ro during 
the Parliamentary Session of 1890. Before him 
it had been inhabited for seventeen years by 
Lord Stanley, the ‘‘ Rupert of Debate,”’ and for 
three years by the ‘‘ Great Commoner.’’ Going 
further back, we find that No. 10 was once 
included with 9 and 11 in old Ormond House. 
The other houses have each their history, and 
are one and all connected with men and events 
of mark. 


Miss ETHEL CHARLES, who has been working 
in the office of Messrs. George and Peto, has 
passed the intermediate examination at the In- 
stitute of Architects. There is some reason 
why women should be Architects, for their work 
at Chicago was positive proof that they could 
be. 


A STRANGE story of the Indian Mutiny is 
related by an old soldier, which has led to the 
formation in Calcutta of a syndicate for the 
purpose of digging up a treasure valued at sixty 
lakhs of rupees, now said to be buried in a 
certain spot in the Unao district of Oudh. It 
is alleged that the veteran in the course of one 
of the many engagements which took place in 
Oudh during 1857-58, shot a rebel leader, on 
whose person he found a copper tablet inscribed 
with some strange writing and designs. The 
soldier preserved this tablet, and a few months 
ago showed it to one of the governors of a 
certain bank, who, being struck with the story 
told in connection with it, had it translated. 
The inscription cut on it proved to be in the 
old Hindu character, and contained minute 
directions as to the finding in a certain place of 
a treasure in gold, silver, and jewels valued at 
sixty lakhs. 


To be erected in Paddington, the new Portu- 
guese Synagogue will be a much larger and 


DETAILS OF THE ARCADE IN THE LADY CHAPEL. 
altogether more imposing building than the 


general, which practically doubles the number 
of messages passing through the wire in a given 
time. The duplex system was first adopted by 
Sir John Pender on the Anglo-Indian cables, 
where it was worked in conjunction with Lord 
Kelvin’s siphon recorder. As in most great 
inventions, the fundamental idea of it is com- 
paratively simple. 


present one in Upper Bryanston Street. The 
old building, which is intended more particu- 
larly for Spanish and Portuguese Jews in the 
West-end, is built in the Saracenic style of 
Architecture. It contains a Gallery for ladies, 
and accommodation below for about 150 male 
worshippers. 
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At the Gateshead School of Art, the prizes 
to the successful students were presented by Mr. 
Wm. Allan, M.P., in the Town Hall. The 
work of the students was exhibited on the walls 
of the building. Mr. Allan delivered an address 
on ‘‘ Art,” which subject he divided into four 
heads, viz., Architecture, Music, Sculpture, and 
Painting. He said he believed that if they 
went back to the pre-historic ages they would 
be able to realise that the first thing the 
early inhabitants would endeavour to do 
would be to make for themselves a covering 
or dwelling-place, and they would thus 
have the early idea of Architecture brought 
forth. The sounds of the wind as it swept 
through the reeds or moved across the lakes 
or the river would, he believed, give rise 
toinvention of musical instruments. Sculpture 
would be produced possibly by the efforts of 
the early inhabitants to secure imitations of 
their footprints or themselves, by means of the 
plastic clay that lay on the banks of the rivers 
and lakes; and Painting would possibly have 
its origin in the natural effort of the human 
being to imitate the beautiful colours or tints 
of the leaf or the shell. He traced the effects 
—the beneficent effect—of Religion upon Art, 
and contended that Nature was the greatest 
teacher, especially of Painting, and the nearer 
they got to Nature in their paintings, the nearer 
were they akin to Nature and to deserved success. 
He advised the students, therefore, to do well 
whatever they attempted, and in all their 
attempts to stick to Nature. 


AT last the Siddons Statue on Paddington 
Green has been finally decided upon by the 
Memorial Fund Committee. Colonel T. H. 
Baylis, Q C.,said the Committeeagreed toaccept 
the offer of Mr. William Brindley to execute 
the work in hard white marble, with the base 
in selected Portland stone, for the sum of £425, 
the Statue to be ready for unveiling in May 
next, The figure which is to be done to the 
satisfaction of Sir Frederic Leighton, who had 
kindly giyen his opinion to the Committee on 
the design selected, will be a correct portrait of 
Mrs. Siddons, produced from a study of all 
existing authorities, and will represent her as 
the Tragic Muse. 


THE December number of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury contains an article by M. Yriarte, in which 
he hasculled a number of extracts from the diary 
of Delacroix, the painter, on his visit to England 
in 1821. It will be read with interest as throw- 
ing light upon the attitude of a great French 
painter as regards the English School. It is 
needless to say that he was full of praise for 
Reynolds and Gainsborough ; but he was equally 
so for Lawrence, who was then living and with 
whom he came in contact. His opinion of the 
personality of Turner, if not favourable, is 
clearly a true one. He only made ‘une 
médiocre impression ; il avait 1’ air d’ un fermier 
anglais, habit noir assez grossier, gros souliers, 
mine dure et froide.’’ He was enraptured with 
Wilkie’s sketches ; but ‘‘comme tous les peintres 
de tous les pays et -de tous les Ages, il gate 
réguliérement ce qu'il fait de beau.’’ Copley 
Fielding informed Delacroix that he was de- 
scended from King Bruce, whereupon he always 
called him ‘“ Sire,’ which very much annoyed 
the water-colourist. Bonington was, of course, 
the one of whom he spoke with most affection. 
He very aptly termed his water-colours “ dia- 
monds.”’ 


“Finps”’ in Art matters are not yet beyond 
the dreams of a speculative man. For instance, 
a Mr. Titley, of Ladymead, Bath, at a recent 
auction sale in that city, purchased for a trifle 
a large oil painting, which had attracted little 
notice, Communications from the British 
Museum and the opinion of the best known 
experts show that the picture is an original by 
Peter Paul Rubens, of the sixteenth century. 
The subject is ‘‘ Lot and his Daughters,” and 
the picture is believed to be worth several 
thousand pounds. 


TuE following letter, written by Mr. Gladstone 
in reply to the petition sent by the Committee 
for the Survey of the Old Memorials of Greater 
London, with reference to the proposed demoli- 
tion of the Trinity Hospital at Mile End, has 
been published :—‘ Dear Sir,—In answer to the 
letter o1 your Guild, and to the resolution which 
I have received from the Institute of Architects, 


I beg to say that I have for many years been 
only a nominal member of the Trinity House 


Board, and consequently feel myself disabled ~ 


from any interposition. Nor do I know the 
merits of the case, which would depend upon 
particulars not now within my cognisance. 
But so far as my private sentiments go, I must 
say that I lament increasingly the barbarous 
work which has been so ruthlessly carried on 
in London, and the desecration, unless in cases 
of strict necessity, of many characteristic build- 
ings and ancient local features.—I remain, yours 
very faithfully, W. E. Gladstone.”’ 


‘PETER LOMBARD,”’ in the Church Times, tells 
the following story: Pottles, down in one of 
the Northern counties, recently restored his 
Chutch, and his Churchwarden was much 
interested, though he did not know much about 
ecclesiology. For some days he was obliged to 
be absent, during which Pottles had the white- 
wash removed from the Chancel, and found a 
Norman priest’s door with scalloped moulding. 
The good Churchwarden was utterly amazed, 
“T'll bet owt you loike,’’ said he, ‘‘ that ’ats t’ 
place where t’ priest whetted his knife to kill t’ 
victim.” 


A MONUMENTAL Bronze Group by M. Bart- 
holdi, the well-known Sculptor, representing 
Washington and Lafayette, has been unveiled 
on the Place des Etats Unis, Paris. The 
Monument has been presented to the City of 
Paris by Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, proprietor of the 
“World,” of New York, and is intended both 
as an expression of the gratitude of the United 
States to France for the aid lent by the latter 
to the American colonists during their struggle 
for independence, and also to commemorate the 
personal friendship of Washington and 
Lafayette, The group was completed in time 
for the Salon of 1892, but for various reasons 
its inauguration was delayed until the present 
moment, The figure of Washington is barely 
ten feet high, whilst that of Lafayette is some 
inches shorter. The French and American 
flags composing the background rise to the 
height of about fourteen feet. The extreme 
length of the group is nine feet, and the height 
of the pedestal nearly twelve feet. The total 
height of the Monument is about 25 feet. 
Lafayette, who is in the act of descending a 
slight slope, is represented as warmly pressing 
Washington’s hands. 


For the modest sum of one pound sterling, 
two small oil paintings were recently purchased 
from a shop window in one of the poorest 
districts in Deptford. Expert examination 
has now decided that both pictures are the un- 
doubted work of Paul Veronese. They are full 
of the exquisite charm of drawing, composition, 
and colour for which the great painter is cele- 
brated, and are said to be specimens of his best 
work. 


Provost SHANKS, Barrhead, lectured on 
‘‘ Modern Sanitary Appliances,” before the open- 
ing meeting of the 7th session of the Edinburgh 
and East of Scotland Branch of the National 
Association for the Registration of Plumbers. 
The lecturer spoke of the progress of Sanitary 
Science, and dealt in detail with some of its 
later developments affecting private houses and 
public institutions. Bath Rooms, he incident- 
ally remarked, should not be the dark, cold 
dungeons they were in many houses in Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, but should be well-lighted and 
comfortable apartments. He hoped the time 
was not far distant when landlords would have 
to provide, even in workmen’s homes, suitable 
places for washing. In conclusion, he argued 
that the co-operation of the plumber and the 
Sanitary engineer was playing an important 
part in the civilisation of the nineteenth century. 


As the first of a series of ‘‘ Handbooks of 
Archeology and Antiquities,” the first part of 
a ‘‘Handbook of Greek Sculpture,” by Mr. 
Ernest Gardner, formerly director of the British 
School at Athens, will be published shortly. 
The writer’s object has been to provide an out- 


line of our present knowledge of Greek Sculpture, | 


distinguishing as clearly as possible the different 


Schools and periods, and giving typical in- | 
stances to show the development of each. The | 


volume will be fully illustrated, and will cover 
the subject down to the time of Phidias. 


THE decision of the Colonial Office authorities 
to install the electric light throughout the 
entire building is one that might be followed 
with advantage in some of the other leading 
departments of the Government. The instal- 
lation has already been adopted at the Foreign 
Office, but in some of the other buildings the 
lighting arrangements are, to say the least, of 
the most primitive character possible. This is 
especially the case at the Treasury, where only 
a few days ago Mr. Hanbury, the Financial 
Secretary, was compelled to receive a large 


public deputation in a small, ill-ventilated, and . 


badly-lighted Waiting Room, savouring of 
nothing so much as an Old. Bailey Court, 
himself seated, for want of better accommoda- 
tion, on one of the tables, on which a couple of 
candles had been placed at the last moment. 


Mr. REGINALD BLOMFIELD, M.A., 
thoroughly restored the old parish Church at 
Molash, in Kent, which dates from the 14th 
century, and consists of a Nave and Chancel, 
with no Aisles, and a western Tower, with a 
Priest’s Chamber on thenorth side of the Tower, 


has’ 


The latter is a rare example of the parish. 


priest’s quarters in the 14th and 15th centuries. 
It consists of a small room on the ground floor, 
11 feet o inches by 7 feet 3 inches, lit by a single 
window with very good cusping in the head, 
while the original fireplace remains. This was 
the priest’s Vestry, and above was his sleeping 
chamber, traces of which are still visible. The 
windows on the north side of the Nave have 
some good decorated tracery and a few beauti- 
ful fragments of the old painted glass, which 
have been very carefully preserved in the restora- 
tion. The original oak entrance door remains 
on the south side, and a very early Font, pro- 
bably dating from the beginning of the 13th 
century. The upper part is square, with low 
relief decoration. The pedestal consists of four 
engaged pear-shaped shafts and is a later addi- 
tion. The Church is built of flint rubble, with 
stone quoins, and a certain amount of brickwork 
in the later repairs to the building. The roofs, 
which were in imminent danger of falling in, 
have been thoroughly repaired and strengthened ; 
the buttresses, some of which were ruinous, 


have been rebuilt and the entire Church re- 


floored. The old floor of the Church lay below 
the level of the churchyard, so that the interior 
was always damp. The outside earth has been 
excavated and a dry drain formed all round the 
building. New seats have been provided for 
the Chancel and a new Pulpit, formed from the 


remains of the old one, which dated from the  — 


17th century. Messrs. Wise, of Deal, carried 
out Mr. Blomfield’s restoration. 


A Bronze Lectern of original design and 
beautiful workmanship has been placed in St. 
Cuthbert’s Church, Edinburgh. The Lectern 
is the gift of Mr. Alexander Ballantyne, in 
memory of his wife, who died in r8go. 
Designed and executed by Mr. D. W. Stevenson, 
R.S.A., the reading desk, plain and. massive in 
form, is carried on a pillar of Renaissance 
design in harmony with the Architecture of the 
Church, The chief feature of the Lectern is, 
however, the figure of an angel with folded 
wings. 
head, and in the hands, held horizontally, are 
sprays of palm leaves and a scroll. The hands 
just touch the highest part of the reading desk. 


The figure is gracefully modelled, and is refined ~ 


and spirituel in feeling. 


A part of the enclosure wall at the north- 
east corner of the Observatory ground on the 
Calton Hill, Edinburgh, is to be removed and 
another Observatory building erected on the 
site. Thenewstructure, which is destined for the 
accommodation of the large telescope now at 
Murrayfield, will be octagonal in shape, and of 
classical proportions, in keeping with the ex- 
isting buildings. It is to be thirty-five feet in 
diameter internally, with a pier for the telescope, 
and the height to the crown of the dome will 
be forty-two feet. The structure will be of 
stone, with pilasters at the angles. Sir Howard 
Grubb, Dublin, is making for it a rotating roof 
of steel, covered with quarter-inch thick papier- 
maché, which will be surmounted by an orna- 
mental finial. It is proposed to introduce an 
electric motor to revolve the dome. The cost 
of the new Observatory. the plans for which 


The arms are carried upwards over the ~ 


have been prepared by Mr. Morham, City Super- © 


intendent of Works, isestimated at about £2,200, _ 


% 
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Memoria buildings which are being erected 
at Winchester College in connection with its 
recent quincentenary are now approaching 
completion, Dr. Fearon, the headmaster, de- 
sires, however, to advise all Wykehamists and 
others interested in the School that further 
funds are still needed if the buildings are to be 
equipped, as they ought to be, to foster ade- 
quately ‘tthe love of natural history, the love 
of Art and Architecture, the love of Archzology, 
including especially the history of the College 
and City of Winchester.” On the ground floor, 


when the structure is completed, there will be 
a series of Working Rooms, for use of the 
microscope, for photography, for modelling, a 
Lecture Room, Secretary's Koom, &c. On the 
upper floor two magnificent Rooms, opening 
into one another, are to serve as Museums for 
specimens and collections. These Rooms are 
arranged so as to be extremely attractive, of 
fine proportions. There will be, besides, a 
School of Art. Mr. Basil Champneys is the 
Architect. 


1 


RoMAN roads crossed England in every direc- 
tion, through almost every county, and many 
roads were raised above the surrounding 
country like railway embankments, and the 
forests were cleared for one hundred yards on 
either side to prevent ambushes. The roads 
were made of three layers, the first of stones 
mixed with cement, the next of gravel, and the 
top of large flat stones neatly fitted together. 
We see they were good roadmakers from the 
fact that the middle of the road was raised to 
let the water run off. Near towns there were 


MR. HARES GROUND PLAN (SEE LITHO. PLATE). 


footpaths (margines). The carriage-way was 
about eighteen feet wide. They went in a 
straight line from one camp to another, and 
were only turned from it by steep hills and 
morasses. They usually crossed rivers at fords, 
and only three bridges are named in the 
‘‘Itineraries.”” Every thirteen hundred and 
thirty-three yards (mille passus) there was a 
milestone, and this is the origin of our word 
mile. The Roman soldier’s step (passus) was 
reckoned at four feet. 


Mr. W. Q. OrcHarpson, who has just been 
made a member of the Academy of Fine Arts 
in Paris, is at work ona portrait of the ex-Lord 
Provost Stewart, of Aberdeen, who is repre- 
sented seated and wearing his red robes trimmed 
with sable. The picture will. eventually be 
placed in the Council Chamber at Aberdeen. 


Ir may seem a little early to discuss the 
arrangements for the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion next spring, but artists at all events will be 
interested to know, even so far in advance, who 


op, + 
ieee, 
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are likely to be appointed to fulfil that most 
thankless of tasks, the hanging of the masses of 
pictures which~in another four months’ time 
will be stacked at Burlington House. The 
Committee arranged for 1896 consists of Messrs. 
Tadema, Marcus Stone, Luke Fildes, J. W. 
Waterhouse and Onslow Ford. It is an oddly 
balanced selection. It will be noted that again 
no landscape painter is included; but there is, 
at all events, no preponderance of portrait 
painters. 
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NEW METHOD OF MURAL PAINTING. 


T the Society of Artson Thursday evening, 
A a paper by Mrs. Lea Merritt and Pro- 
fessor Roberts Austen on ‘‘ Mural Paint- 
ing by the Aid of Soluble Silicates and Metallic 
Oxides”’ was read by’ the Professor... Mr. 
Holman Hunt, who was in the chair, prefaced 
the paper by some remarks on the value of the 
new process, which, unlike true fresco, could 
resist the action of damp. Attempts had been 
made from time to time to introduce a new 
method of mural painting, one remarkable ex- 
ample being that of Daniel Maclise in his two 
pictures in the Houses of Parliament, ‘‘ The 
Meeting of Blucher and Wellington,” and ‘‘ The 
Death of Nelson.” Those had stood very well. 
He himself. had tried the experiment with a 
single head, and the result was so satisfactory 
that he hoped to employ the new process in 
some more important work. The Professor’s 
paper contained a full account of the chemistry 
of the process. There was nothing about it, 
said the authors, which was beyond the skill of 
any good plasterer, but it was necessary to 
follow faithfully the directions issued by the 
Munich manufacturer of Keim’s materials. 
The method of painting was simple, and the 
artist might pursue it at leisure, and might 
retouch the work where desirable until the 
whole effect was satisfactory. The final fixing 
of the colours also indurated the wall and 
vitrified the painting, so as to make it hard and 
capable of resisting wet and atmospheric con- 
ditions, which were ruinous to fresco and 
tempora. The surface was without lustre, it 
might be either rough or smooth as the artist 
wished, and the colours were both clear and 
bright. The important stages of the process 
were the preparation of the wall and the final 
fixing of the pictures, which also completed the 
hardening of the mortar. In preparing a wall 
for painting the first care should be to make it 
absolutely dry. Damp bricks or over-burnt 
bricks or decaying wood must be cut out. 


VIEW OF ACTOR FROM. THE 


STALLS. 


SCENIC ART. 


By ProFessor HERKOMER. 


A LECTURE BEFORE THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION ON FripAay NIGHT. 


HEN I was in the full swing of my ex- 
periments, many absurd motives were 
imputed to me by the over-indulgent 

public, who have witnessed and encouraged 
my efforts in stage-work; of these the most 
fallacious was my supposed desire to reform 
the Scenic Art of the times. Surely, when an 
artist, who has sternly suppressed the craving 
for stage-work during twenty years, at last is 
able to build a Theatre of his own in which to 
make experiments, it is hard that he cannot do 
things his own way without at once being made 
to pose as a reformer. 

There is a strange innate conservatism in 
man that causes him to repeat a model once 
established, and with almost Stoic indifference 
to the exigencies of the age.. Thus it is that 
the semi-circular-shaped auditorium of the pre- 
sent day Theatre, which sometimes forms a 
complete circle, like a deep well, has as its pro- 
totype the first great Dionysiac Theatre, built 
340 B.c., with its auditorium scooped out of the 
rock. The Roman Theatres were copied mainly 
from the Greek originators, but were built on 
level sites, and not scooped out of the rock. 
There was even a double Theatre built in 50 
B.c., ‘‘ which revolved on pivots so that the two 
together could form an Amphitheatre in the 

afternoon after having 
ee been used as two sepa- 
rate Theatres in the 


morning.’’ In_ the 
Roman Theatre the 
‘* Orchestra,’ which 


was occupied by sena- 
tors and people of 
rank, would corre- 
spond practically to 
our present stalls and 
pit. 

There was a change 
in the well-like shape 
of the Theatre in the 


Middle Ages, when 
miracle plays were 
given. This was 


owing to the tempo- 
rary homes needed by 
the strolling players. 
Either they were per- 
formed in Churches, 
or Tents, or wooden 
sheds, or courtyards 
of Inns—the latter, es- 
pecially in the time of 
Elizabeth, under the 
management of Shake- 
speare and that car- 
penter Burbage. What 
the first building erect- 
ed by Burbage’ in 
London: in 1576 for 
dramatic purposes was 
like I cannot say, but 
no doubt some illus- 
trations exist. It is, 
however, certain that 
the deep ‘‘ well-shaped 
Theatre’ has _ been 
bred into our natures 
for many hundreds of 
years, and will take 
some time to breed 
out. All the inconve- 
niences are overlooked 
or are considered es- 
sential parts of the 
proceedings — at. all 
events, when people 
€ (Bk Goa) ‘ are in such a building 
they really feel that 


they are ina Theatre. On the same principle, 
hundreds of people who never enter a Theatre 
on principle, will witness a play enacted by 
German Reed’s company, because St. George’s 
Hall, in which the performance takes place, 
does not look like a Theatre, and their con- 
sciences therefore sit at rest. But for the real 
habitué of the Play-house any new distribution 


of seats would be heresy, and it is this per- 
sonage that the manager fears and bows to, 
hence a dead-lock in the construction of 
Theatres. 
No doubt, for economical reasons, the builders 
of Theatres have been compelled to adhere to 
the old form of auditorium, which is nothing 
more or less than a great well. I am aware 
that the form of auditorium in Wagner’s Theatre 
at Bayreuth (which to me is the only correct 
form) is not easy to carry out in a city like 
London or Paris. Still, I believe a modification 
of this principle is possible, and that some form 
of auditorium with an entirely new method of 
distributing the seats could be devised with- 
out encroaching too much upon ground space, 
and at the same time without reducing the 
number of seats required to make the Theatre 


ay. 

; When judging the pictures in the Royal 
Academy for the annual Exhibition, we sit ina 
semi-circle, and the pictures are held opposite 
the President, who sits in the centre. I have 
noticed that the Academician who sits nearer 
the centre finds much less fault with the drawing 
in the pictures than the Academician who sits 
at the end of the semi-circle; and for obvious 
reasons. In our studio, again, we carefully 
raise our picture on the easel to the proper 
height before showing it, and studiously place 
the chair in front of the picture for the specta- 
tor, as we believe the entire effect of our picture 
to be lost if the eye cannot rest somewhere 
near the actual point of sight in the com- 
position. 

The reasonable placing of the spectator 
before a plastic stage-picture is of equal impor- 
tance, and I must perforce consider the imper- 
fect seeing of the scenic artist’s work as a 
serious, perplexing, as well as an unfair tax 
upon his Art. 

Of course there are people who think all 
scenic display is hostileto the drama. But the 
dramatic and pictorial are to my mind insepar- 
able factors in a stage play: therefore I could 
not be happy with Shakespeare in a barn. And 
although a bad play or a badly acted play can- 
not be saved by the mere excellence of its scenic 
mounting, a good play and good acting is most 
assuredly enhanced by this (to me) indispens- 
able auxiliary. But now we come upon that 
most misconstrued word ‘‘realism.”’ I might 

_as well clear the ground by saying that positive 
realism on the stage is an impossibility. 

_ Natural phenomena must always be expressed 
through an Art, and that Art is applied by a 
human being whose idiosyncracy leaves its 
‘mark on every effort. Therefore the aspect of 


‘reality is by no means always attained by 


LIGHT BY FOOTLIGHTS. 


actuality on the stage, because 
the very foundation of Scenic Art 
is ‘artificiality. Further, it is 
through the management of light 
that we touch the real magic of 
the Art. .Hence it follows that 
open-air plays can never be satis- 
factory. The actuality of nature 
and the artificiality of the actor’s 
situation can never blend; nor is 
the light under control of the 
magician whose especial privilege 
it is to take you into a World of his 
own making. It is through his craft 
that he makes you realise nature, 
and it is through artificiality that 
his craft becomes expressive. 

Many people who witnessed one 
of my plays took it for granted that 
I had opened out the background 
so as to bring actual nature into the 
line of sight, for to them the dis- 
tance looked too real to have been 
artificially produced. After the 
performance I allowed them to 
come on the stage to see by what 
means I had obtained the illusion, 
and it was curious to note the ten- 
dency to resent the “ trick ’’ where- 
by their eyes were deceived. Some 
may even have doubted my honesty, 
and may have gone away with the 
idea that I did not show them the 
_real method whilst they were on the 
stage. But they hardly realised 
how, through the management of 
lights, the strangest deception can 
be practised upon our visual organs. 

The real secret of perfect Scenic 
Art lies in illusion—in deception— 
in not allowing the eye of the spec- 
tator to see the means whereby the 
semblance of reality is obtained. 
Mere actuality does not accomplish 
this any more than simple good 
painting. It is in the attempt to 
get every requisite effect by painting 
that so much mystery is lost on the 
stage, for the scenic artist's Art 
should be as much hidden as 
that of the actor. We should 
not require to know whether a 
background is painted or mo- 
delled, any more than we should 
trouble ourselves to know whether 
an actor is ‘‘ made up,’’ or appears 
in his natural form. We ask phat 
he shall look thé character that he 
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is portraying. Just so ought we to 
desire that his background shall be 
artistically right. I plead that the 
“make up’’ (as it were) of the 
background should be keld to be of 
equal importance with the actor’s 
personal ‘‘make up.” If you dis- 
pense with the one, you might as 
well dispense with the other. In- 
deed, if you accept a rosebush cut 
out of thin boards, the edges of 
which you can hold between your 
thumb and first finger, or a street 
scene painted on canvas and hung 
across the stage, upon which 
shadows of the passing actors are 
thrown from the foot-lights—a sheet 
that is moved like a sail by every 
draught of the stage—you ought in 
truth to accept_an actor whose wig 
has been'so badly put on that his 
own black hair shows underneath 
the artificial bald head. The latter 
would never be accepted by the 
public, but the former are seldom 
questioned. 

It is amazing to me how an 
audience that is only too ready to 
howl down the slightest -incon- 
sistency in the characters acted on 
the stage, will meekly accept the 
grossest’ inconsistencies* in their 
scenic surroundings. The utter 
absence of mystery, the barefaced 
childish neglect. of truth to nature 
never disturbs them. I hold the 
stage to be the medium through 
which the greatest truths in nature 
can be brought home most directly 
to the minds and hearts of the 
people, and all the Arts can, to their 
fullest capacity, be united in this 
most complete form: of human 
expression. But we should not be 
satisfied until all the Arts are placed 
on an equal footing, not necessarily 
of importance but perfection. 

Let this be clearly understood ; 
instead of swamping the actor by the 
Scenic Art, the perfection hinted at 
here would quite as often mean the 
entire subjection of Scenic Art to 
the importance of the actor at 
certain moments. 

Although the one branch, Scenic 
Art, that Iam now treating of, has 
improved, the improvement has 
Been unsolicited from without: But 
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that is naturally a slow process. Wait until 
your audiences howl down a ridiculous stage 
moon, and you will soon mend that luminary, 
It is quite safe at present to let your moon rise 
perpendicularly up the sky, very quickly, until 
the mechanism is exhausted, and then let it 
stop. Further, that the moment this red, 
rising moon appears over the horizon, it shall 
send rays of blue light from the opposite direc- 
tion from which it rose. It is safe to let down 
a ‘‘ wobbly ”’ sheet of canvas, also close to the 
foot-lights, with a scene painted thereon repre- 
senting breakers dashing over the cliffs, and per- 
haps a sinking ship in the distance, to which the 
actor may have to refer in his speech. It is 
safe to have layers of canvas hanging from the 
“sky,” like so much washing hung ona line; 
and certainly nobody ever questioned the pre- 
rogative of the ‘‘ firmament ’’ coming together 
at right angles in the corners. 

Now, I rejoice whenever I see a noble effort 
to bring about an ‘artistic whole” on the 
stage, notably from the hands of that great 
artist, Sir Henry Irving, who with a giant’s 
strength, carries through schemes that would 
crush any other actor or manager. I suspect 
there is but one master-mind behind the Lyceum 
proscenium, and that is the secret of all success. 
Ifathousand people are needed to carry out 
an Art scheme, it must be planned and directed 
by one man, who stamps it as his work. 

Still, scenic work, as we see it, even at its best, 
is still more or less on old lines, and on those 
old lines the greatest capabilites of the Art 
cannot be reached. 

You may ask if mere good painting on the 
stage will not give you the best result, what 
will? My answer is :—There is no law to guide 
you; use whatever contrivance gives you the 
best effect. Through the witchery of the light 
do we get at the semblance of nature on the 
stage, and often the most trumpery materials, 
when properly illuminated, will beat the most 
skilful touch of the painter. Therefore the 
scenic artist must be a born experimenter, with 
the faculty of seizing the artistic accident. 
He must be an inventor of ways and means; 
must be of-an imaginative as well as a practi- 
cal turn of mind; strong in body and inde- 
fatigable in his energy, and withal a first-rate 
artist. 

Before passing further into the stage-picture, 
Iam anxious to pause and consider its frame, 
or, in other words, the proscenium. 

I take it that the proscenium should be to 
the stage-picture what the frame is to the easel 
picture. ‘It should separate the picture from 
the surroundings. But the stage-picture, just 
as the painted picture, should in that case reach 
the frame, In most cases the proscenium is 
built so high that a considerable space has to 
be covered with curtains to make the opening 
in any way manageable. The Architect will tell 
you something about its giving dignity to the 
proportions of the house, or tell you—which I 
suspect to be the real reason—that it is cus- 
tomary to buildthem in this way. Andso, year 
after year, Theatres are built without inquir- 
ing what may be the real function of the pro- 
scenium. 

I suggest that the proscenium be made to 
contract and expand. Every good artist knows 
that the size of the canvas upon which he re- 
presents his subject has as much to do with 
the success of the work as the proper placing 
of the subject within that space. On the stage, 
however, with a fixed proscenium, the poor 
man’s cottage, or the garret, have to be repre- 
sented ot the same size as a palace; a corridor 
in a castle must be of the same size of the 
banqueting-hall. Ora house is first represented, 
and then a room in that house—which room is 
much larger than the house. Thus the eye of 
the spectator is never properly prepared for the 
great climax scene, because the trivial incidents 
leading up to it have been represented on such 
a large and disproportionate scale. This con- 
tracting proscenium is in no way difficult to 
make, or to apply to Theatres already built, and 
ought to be workable by one man. There are 
so many incidents in plays that come to one’s 
mind in which only two or three actors appear 
on a scene requiring no depth that such a con- 
trivance would be an inestimable boon to the 
scenic artist. But beyond this I look to the 
very foundation of composition in Art, which, 
for the balance of the whole, requires not only 
the most careful consideration of parts, but 
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demands that the human figure shall be made 
duly prominent. The scenic artist, by the aid 
of this contracting proscenium, could, with the 
collaboration of the stage and acting-managers, 
carry out all the laws that govern pictorial 
composition in Art. There need be no fear 
that the occupants of the lower side boxes 
would see less than they do now, when the 
action happens to take place on their side. 
And as for the higher side boxes—let them 
perish! In my model here, I work it simply 
with a left-handed and right-handed screw, 
thus enabling one man to make the sides of 
the proscenium come closer together. The 
upper part is arranged for a counter-weight 
action. 

Scenic Art should in no way be held an 
inferior Art, just as little as Decorative Art 
should be held secondary to the Art of picture- 
making. I go further, and say the greatest 
painters of the day should find some pleasure 
in such work, if only out of pure revenge for 
the inadequacy of our paints and canvases to 
reach some of the rare effects in nature. All 
Art is a struggle with the inadequacy of our 
materials for expression. But in stage work 
the artist has more materials at his command 
than in any other form of artistic expression— 
that is, when tradition and conventionality 
shall entirely give way to the intellectual 
‘‘grip”’ of the painter who devises and carries 
out the scene. Therefore, in urging pictorial 
consistency on the stage, I wish to see the 
presentment of nature as it is understood and 
appreciated by the painter’s mind. You will 
have as many varieties of such appreciation of 
nature as there are men practising Art. But 
all the better for the Art of the stage, for such 
work would at least be stamped by the 
idiosyncrasy of the painter (who is a student of 
nature) rather than by the tyranny of tradition. 
This tyranny has declared it necessary for the 
actor’s face to be lighted up at all hazards. 
Therefore, moonbeams have to follow the 
actors round the stage; and I make bold to 
say that should two actors of prominence be on 
the stage at the same time, they would each 
have a moonbeam, Alas! for pictorial con- 
sistency. When the scenic artist has such 
pranks played with his work he may well 
despair. Why, in the name of sense and Art, 
can’t the actor get into the fixed rays of the 
moon when he wants his face seen? I should 
have thought voice and the action of the body, 
however indistinctly seen, would be fifty times 
more impressive than the traditional method 
which is, after all, nothing more than a con- 
fession of weakness. Nor need the darkness 
be over-powering to be true. Let that be 
guided by the painter's Art. Am I now 
arbitrary? Perhaps; and yet [ firmly believe 
every important moment in an actor’s part 
(when it should be absolutely necessary to see 
his face plainly), could be so arranged that 
light of some justifiable kind could be brought 
to play upon his face. 

A painted sky cannot be changed in colour, 
and a painted distance cannot give me the long 
shadows and then the absence of all shadows. 
The other alternative immediately presented 
itself, of making the distance in relief strongly 
enough modelled to catch the light and cast the 
shadows. icameupon thisasa natural inherit- 
ance, for my grandfather had already done the 
same thing, not for the stage, but for the 
Church. He was by trade a mason, and by 
nature an inventor of the first order. His 
opportunities for the display of his inventive 
faculties were most limited, having had, from 
an early age, the care of the little farm property. 
But his artistic instincts were so strong that 
he set to work with his boys to make those 
little pictures in relief of figures, with complete 
backgrounds, that we still see in the Churches 
of Southern Germany. The ‘ Nativity” was 
a favourite subject. Hand and faces of the 
figures were carved in wood, and the draperies 
made of real material dipped in glue, which 
stiffened when dry. Trees were modelled partly 
with natural twigs and partly with mosses, and 
rocks and banks were all built up and coloured 
afterwards. In my boyhood, standing at the 
bench of my beloved father, I made many such 
pictures in relief, but my subjects were purely 
of a romantic character. I made forests with 
distant mountains to shut them in, and I carved 
the animals and I carved the hunters, There- 
fore, modelling the distance in my play was 
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simply to carry on the work begun and practised 
two generations before me. 
surface, properly lighted, appeared from the 
auditorium almost stereoscopic in its reality. 
For this modelling I used plaster of Paris, glue, 
and stamped paper, sometimes adding tow. 
Then local colour was given with the ordinary 
tempora colours. 

The sky itself, let us say, is shut off by houses 
right and left of the stage. This makes it easy 
tostretch gauzeacross the stage. From the backs 
of the houses you can play various limelights 
uponthe front of the gauze surface which starts 
from behind the hills in the distance, and, 
therefore, is free from it. It may be made to 


lean forwards, so as to give opportunities for 


throwing lights upon the canvas of the painted 
sky which is behind it, and close up to the 
wall This gauze produced an atmospheric 
effect far removed trom the ordinary painted 


sky. No form of painting can render the- 


various tones of the sky so truthfully, no pig- 


ment can equal the colour obtained by the — 


illumination of the gauze by the lights passed 
through coloured glasses. 


This surface of gauze is a perfect foundation 


for nature’s grey in skies, that subtle tone which 
baffles us so much in painting; it is also a 


foundation fora soft blue, when the painted sky 


behind it is lighted up, With such a founda- 
tion of tones, which are not produced by means 


of a pigment on a flat surface, wonderful atmos- . 


pheric effects can be obtained. As forms can 
be thrown upon the gauze surface by means of 
lanterns, clouds can be made to chase each 
other across the sky. From sunrise to sunset, 
from storm to calm, all sky effects can be pro- 
duced with a mystery, and withal truth to 
nature, utterly denied to brush alone. 

Having space on both sides of the gauze, the 
surface can be used as a transparent medium, 
to soften harsh colours, or as an opaque surface 
upon which colour and form can be thrown 
from the front. 


bility of bringing living people within the focus 
of a lantern so constructed that they shall be 
reflected back on to the gauze surface, and 
again be repeated innumerable times until the 
heavens would live with spiritual figures. If 
life were only not so short; if money were only 
more plentiful for such experiments ; if some- 
body else would only do my pairting work, I 
would produce a fairy phantasy such as man 
has only seen in his dreams. 

Now this atmospheric gauze sky is no dream. 
If I were building a new Theatre in London I 
wonld arrange a gigantic gauze screen to be 


brought up out of the bowels of the Theatre 


after the scene was set, and the principle of 
adjustment should be simijJar to that on break- 
fast dishes, whose covers turn back ona hinge 
and finally settle underneath. None but electric 
light, of cours», must be used near the gauze, 
and all the limelights must be carefully fixed. 
Iam not sure, but I fancy such a gauze screen 
could be woven in the fireproof asbestos. That, 
however, is a detail. I have given you the 
principle. . 

And now, in conclusion, a word about my 
moon. A round tin box, that was shut at the 


_ back and open in the front, was first made. I 
placed three electric lamps within, and closed 
Over the lens I placed 


the front with a lens. 
tissue paper, upon which I painted the moun- 
tains of the moon. This box worked on two 
wires secured to the painted sky, behind the 
gauze. The upward movement of the moon- 
box was effected by means of a lever very slowly 
worked byaman. As the contrivance was some 
4 ft. behind, and away from the gauze, neither 
the wires upon which it moved, nour the electric 
cord hanging from it, were visible through the 
gauze. But the light of the monn through this 


atmospheric medium was truly bewitching. I 


reduced the electric lights to a mere glow for 
the rising of the moon, which produced the right 


colour, and then gradually increased the electric . 


current asthe moon rosein theslowly-darkening 
sky. Why the light passing through the gauze 
caused a halo round the moon I cannot tell. 


There it was, and that’s enough science forme. 


And now I have but to mention that this 
moon neyer rises out of Bushey. 


At Middlesbrough it is proposed to purchase 
land in Merton and Borough Roads, on which 


_to erect new Board Schools. 


This modelled ~ 


I see endless possibilities for — 
startling work with this material—I see a possi- | 
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No. 7.—THE Town House, 
Our AWARD. 


E have again to chronicle a disappoint- 
W ing result, and again we are indisposed 
to place such a wretched lot of plans 
before any of our friends for the purpose of 
determining their various disqualifications. 
Only two out of a total of eight competitors 
(the smallest number in any of our competitions) 
appear to have the slightest conception of the 
planning of a Town House on a confined site; 
but, as if to reclaim the general deficiencies, it 
is pleasant to be able to state that the winner 
of the first premium has produced a very clever 
piece of planning, which emphasises Mr. John 
_ Johnson’s award in the Baths Competition, 
when Mr. Newman was the author of the 
selected design. 

“Tvanhoe’’ (Mr, Newman’s set) has started 
with the fundamental point that his entrance 
must be in the greater of the two frontages, 
and by this gets a good disposition of the 
various parts of his plan. The first five treads 
of his stairs with three angles in each nose, 
is a wretched piece of work, and a W.C., 
planned where it is, is worse. Otherwise his 
ground plan is excellent in every detail; the 
position of the Servants’ Staircase being good, 
and the Butler’s Stairs just where they should 
be. The upper floors are cleverly dealt with, 
but if the No. 1 Bedroom be put on the first 
floor, it should have a Bath Room attached to 
the Dressing Room, and some direct commu- 
nication between the Bed and Dressing Rooms. 
There is one great fault in the basement plan. 
The Scullery gets borrowed light only from 
the Kitchen and Larder; two little windows 
high up being of very little practical use, 
either for light or ventilation. Had the area 
been carried down through the basement, and 
some Other place found for the Larder, it would 
have saved an otherwise intricate and clever 
piece of planning. Of the elevations little 
need be said. We like the two bays in the 
Sloane Street front, though the decorative arch 
connecting them over the Drawing Room floor 
is bad in construction. The sills of the semi- 
circular windows on the fourth floor should not 
have been continued as a string course. We 
give Mr. Newman a very strong piece of good 
advice: his plans and elevations, sections and 
details are extremely well drawn, with that 
little dash which shows he can handle his 
“‘tools”’ well; but he is, we detect, extremely 
poor in freehand work, which he should study 
immediately, to become—what we shall expect 
him to become—a very able Architect. 

‘Idea,’ to whom we have given the second 
place, has fallen into the error of arranging his 
principal entrance on the shorter of the two 
frontages, and his basement plan is altogether 
inadequate for the requirements of a reputable 
Town House. Mr. Tweedie has a keen sense of 
decorative fitness, and the section through his 
Drawing Room reveals a good piece of design. 
The details of his staircase, too, though con- 
structionally it shows very little—altogether 
unlike the detail in Mr. Newman’s set—suggests 
a very excellent piece of panelling which should 
look well in execution. The perspective sketch 
accompanying the drawings is strongly and well 
drawn. 

‘Jonah’ sends a set of drawings altogether 
beneath the honour of a position. His base- 
ment plan consists practically of a Kitchen and 

_a Laundry, a Beer Cellar, and a Pantry without 
any light, or probably ventilation ; and the only 
entrance for tradesmen is through the Kitchen. 
He, however, shows on the first floor a most 
original method of forming an entrance into a 
room from a landing rectangular on plan. We 
will make a sketch of this part of Jonah’s plan, 
and publish it. The detail of his Staircase is so 
ambitious that it is positively painful to look at. 

‘Despair ’’ sends aset of drawings calling for 
no comment except that we despaired of finding 
any merit in them. We detect that the author 
of this set has previously been premiated in a 
Competition, which is the more disheartening. 

‘«B.” follows out the winner’s conception by 
being the only other competitor who arranges 
his entrance in the greater frontage, but the 
details of his elevation plainly show that he has 


not the slightest conception of Architectural 
design. In the basement, his Kitchen has 
absolutely no light whatever, except what is de- 
rived from a fanlight high up in the Scullery 
wall. The Scullery also has no light whatever 
except a skylight. The Housekeeper’s Room 
has a window into a passage, into which not aray 
of daylight could possibly penetrate; and his 
Butler’s Pantry is ‘‘lighted”’ in thesame manner. 
From the Dining Room there is a‘ black hole”’ 
about 7 feet square, entered by a door 2 feet 9 
inches in width, and marked ‘‘an Annex” a 
similar ‘‘ Annex’’ appearing on the floor above, 
trom the Billiard Room; and in neither in- 
stance is daylight permitted to enter. The 
principal Staircase and the Hall is lit by one 
window three fest wide, looking on to an area 
seven feet square. In the letter which accom- 
panies this set of drawings the author says: 
‘-T consider it necessary to spend about £1,500 
to £2,000 on decorating such a House, and I do 


‘not consider I have exceeded the sum of £8,000 


in its construction.’’ We feel it our duty to 
warn Mr. “‘ B.” against continuing his studies in 
Architecture. No doubt he will accept this 
suggestion as unkind; he might almost consider 
it impertinence; but if he will accept our 
advice we will, in return, accept the possibility 
of receiving his thanks in years to come. 

The set of drawings submitted by ‘‘ Hilyard ”’ 
is almost as lamentableas the previous set. 

‘‘Air”’ is original in his plans, but it is the 
originality of incompetence. This Competitor 
informs us that he is twenty years of age, and 
we offer him the same advice as we have given 
Loy eae Bye 

‘©Q.” submits a design which has in it germs 
of the knowledge of planning ; but it appears to 
be very immaturely considered. If it were 
possible for Mr. ‘‘Q’s”’ house to be erected 
from his drawings, the whole mass would be 
tumbling about our ears before the roof was up. 

We are aware that the criticism of several 
of the drawings submitted in this Competition 
is of the severest kind; but we conceive it to 
be the duty of an Assessor, if he detect the 
utmost incapacity of any Competitor, to frankly 
warn him against endeavouring to succeed in 
an Art which heis naturally unsuited for. Had 
a little more of this frank criticism been given 
by Architects themselves to young men who 
have entered their offices as pupils, it would 
have been far better for Architecture, as we 
know it now, and far better for Architects. 
Where young men of twenty and twenty-one 
years of age submit work which would bring a 
blush to the cheek of an ordinary scholar ina 
Board School, we are not going to allow those 
young men to continue their career without 
raising a voice of warning to them. 


It is announced that the £5,000 required for 
the Hoare Memorial Fund has now been raised, 
and that the new Wing of the South-Eastern 
College, Ramsgate, will be completed by 
Christmas. 

On Saturday week, the fitters’, carpenters’, 
and painters’ shops and general stores belonging 
to the Great Western Railway Company, Taun- 
ton, were destroyed by fire, the damage being 
about £4,000. Owing to the combustible nature 
of the goods in the shops, it was impossible to 
save anything, but the fire brigade succeeded in 
saving the adjoining engineering offices, which 
contained very valuable plans. 

Mr. Jos—epH WHITEHEAD, London, has finished 
his marble Bust of the late Professor Minto, for 
Aberdeen. The unveiling ceremony will pro- 
bably take place next month. It is intended 
that the Bust should be placed in the Library 
at King’s College, as a companion to that of the 
late Professor David Thompson, which has been 
removed from the Senatus Room and placed on 
a pedestal within the inner doorway. 

A LIGHTHOUSE is about to be built on the 
outer Diamond Shoal, off Cape Hatteras. 
When completed it will represent one of the 
most difficult pieces of engineering ever under- 
taken, and will stand out as the most con- 
spicuous Lighthouse in the World. The 
structure will be built in the screwpile order, 
with the foundation of the light practically 
rooft. beneath the wave surface. The actual 
Station for the Light-Keepers will be built at a 
height of 165 ft.above the waves. It is estimated 
that the cost of its construction will be 
enormous. 


MR. THOMAS GILDARD. 


announce the death of Mr. Thomas 

Gildard—so many years the leading light 
in the Architectural world of Glasgow—the 
sad event happening on Friday at his residence 
in Berkeley Street. Mr. Gildard was one of 
the ‘‘B. J.’s’’ most honoured contributors. 
He had undertaken to write an article on 
‘‘Greek’’ Thomson for an early number of 
ARCHITECTURE—he had, in fact, already for- 
warded several drawings with which the work 
was to have been illustrated, when the severe 
weather of a month ago made him seek the 
shelter of his room. The grand old Scotch- 
man—he was actually, we believe, born at 
Luss, on Loch Lomond, as far back as 1822— 
had a kind and manly heart, never tiring in the 
good service of others, never sheltering itself 
in the shadows of convention, when the bright 
sunshine of truth showed him the better way. 
For more than a quarter of a century Thomas 
Gildard was an Architect in the service of the 
Corporation of Glasgow, and the fund of infor- 
mation which he possessed about that city and 
“its men,” was quite remarkable. In our own 
office he was affectionately known as ‘ Gildey ”’ 
—all our contributors and friends have an 
affectionate nick-name at Talbot House—until 
his portrait was given in our issue for August 
13th, when it was seriously suggested by 
a distinguished correspondent — seeing that 
our good friend had a mighty tuft of luxurious 
white hair swelling back from his forehead— 
that Buffalo Bill was more appropriate. 
And, being approved, Buffalo Bill it was until 
the end. The dear old man wrote us many 
interesting letters, and kept up a running 
commentary upon each issue of THE BuiLpERS’ 
JournaL. For the pure love of the thing he 
installed himself a species of special adminis- 
trative agent on our behalf in Glasgow, and 
to this we can but think is due the extraordinary 
success we have met with throughout the 
whole of Scotland. Even in the ‘' Setting Out 
Problem,’”’ which recently created so much 
interest, there were over forty solutions sent 
from Glasgow alone, six of which were correct. 
We shall surely miss our kindly correspon- 
dent more than we can express; his bright 
little sketches which he made at the top of his 
manuscripts, his neat and even handwriting, 
his cheery word of praise, his little snatch of 
verse. Buffalo Bill was an honoured “ out- 
sider.” His is the first defection from our 
ranks, but our wreath of laurels shall rest upon 
his grave, and our hearts will not forget him 
now that he has journeyed with the sun and 
dipped his honoured, manly life into the un- 
known. THe EpIrTor. 

December gth, 1895. 


[ is with sincere regret that we have to 


Two new Convalescent Houses have been 
erected by the Perth District Board of Lunacy. 

AT a cost of nearly £11,000, new Casual 
Wards are about to be erected at Holmes Road, 
Kentish Town, by the Guardians of St. Pancras. 

NEw Offices of the Free Church Temperance 
Society are to be erected in Bank Street, Edin- 
burgh, the Foundation Stone has been laid. 

PrINncE’s Road Calvinistic Methodist Chapel, 
Liverpool, has just been renovated at a cost of 
£1,800. It is the only Welsh Chapel in the 
Kingdom fitted with the electric light. 

CounTEss FEODORA GLEICHEN has executed 
a marble Bust of Mdme. Calvé for the Queen. 
The Countess has also been entrusted with an 
order for a Bust of Francis Clark, Her Majesty’s 
late Highland gillie. At the present moment 
the Countess is engaged on a seated Statue of 
the Queen for the Royal Victoria Hospital, 
Montreal, and a Memorial Medallion in high 
relief of the late Admiral Tryon. This last is to 
the order of Lady Tryon. 

A PUBLIC meeting to consider the expediency 
of building and furnishing a local Hospital for 
the treatment of persons injured by accidents in 
iron works and coal pits was recently held in 
the Town Hall, Wishaw, and it was unanimously 
agreed that arrangements be carried out for the 
erection of an Hospital at a cost of between 
£1,400 and £1,700. It was a well-known fact 
that many men had died on their way to 
Glasgow, who, if they could have been properly 
treated on the spot, would in all probability 
have survived and been completely cured. 
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ARCHITECTURE THE BASIS OF 
ALL DESIGN. 


By Dr. Rowanp ANDERSON. 


HE Edinburgh School of Applied Art 
differs from all other Art Schools in at 
least one respect, said Dr. Rowand 

Anderson in his presidential address to the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association. The 
latter are to a large extent Schools for the 
teaching of drawing and colour as a pictorial 
Art, and the great bulk of the work done in 
these Schools is the production of drawings 
worked up to a certain empirical standard of 
excellence as drawings, the reason for that 
being that the income of the teacher is partly 
made up of payments by results, and this means 
that the student is there for the benefit of the 
master quite as much as for his own; while 
here the drawings are only means to an end— 
the end being the acquiring of an accurate 
knowledge of the grammar of Art inits various 
phases and epochs. Each student is encouraged 
to make his drawings in the way he feels he 
can best do so. The education we give is one 
in common—that is to say, all the students, no 
matter what their occupation may be, pass 
through the same training—the common ground 
is a study of the superficial forms of Architec- 
ture and their decorative features, perspective, 
light and shade, historical ornament, colour and 
modelling. We make Architecture the basis of 
our teaching, because it is out of Architecture 
that all decorative features have grown, and 
because in a building all the different Arts, 
whether of stone, wood, or metal work, paint- 
ing, &c., are combined in the completed buil- 
ding, and if this is to be done successfully, the 
workmen must all understand one another and 
be able to speak the same language. Further, 
this School is for the development of the indi- 
viduality of the pupil, and not for the training 
of them to make pretty drawings and pictorial 
representations of things, because you must re- 
member that drawings for Applied Art are 
solely for the purpose of communicating the 
ideas of the designer to the workman, and while 
in many cases the drawings may be, as draw- 
ings, very rude, the work made from them may 

most refined. Another important feature 
is that all the teachers are engaged in the 
Art they profess to teach, they are thus 
able to give much practical and useful 
help to the students. This is the practice 
followed in all Applied Art Schools abroad. 
Another most important feature is that we try 
to bring our students into personal contact with 
work of everykind. Every Saturday afternoon 
during the summer months the students are 
arranged in parties, each under the care of a 
leader who is able to guide and help them ; they 
visit good old buildings and spend the after- 
noon in measuring and sketching work of all 
kinds—stone, wood, metal and plaster work, 
painted decorations, furniture, etc. This 
work concludes the session. Prizes are 
annually awarded to those who, in the opinion 
of the committee, merit encouragement. They 
are given in money, which must be spent in 
visiting and studying work of all kinds during 
their holidays. At the end of a four years’ 
curriculum larger sums of money will be 
awarded to enable students to devote their 
entire time to study, either at home or abroad, 
for a lengthened period. The best proof of the 
want of such a School is to be found in the 
success that has attended it. The promoters 
of this School are satisfied beyond their first ex- 
pectations. There are as many students as the 
accommodation put at our service by the Board 
of Manufacturers conveniently holds. Industry 
and enthusiasm characterise all our pupils. 
We could not be more fortunate with our 
teachers; and you have only to look around 
the walls to see the amount of work we get 
through in the course of the session, keeping in 
view that the classes are only morning and 
evening ones. You will also see the interesting 
old work of every kind the students deal with 
_ on Saturday afternoons and during holidays. 
Now, although we are doing well, if the School 
is to progress, we must do better. I wish this 
School to be acknowledged as the place to send 
all apprentices to. They will get here what 
they cannot get in their offices or workshops, 
and the rewards and bursaries are equal to 
what they can get anywhere else. If employers 


would make a rule that their apprentices 
should study here, they would, from the rapid pro- 
gress they make, reap a substantial benefit in the 
increased efficiency of the apprentice. The latest 
developm nt we have introduced is the estab- 
lishment of two Scholarshipsin Scottish National 
Art. The Scholarship is held for one year, and 
is worth £50. The student must, in addition 
to attending the School, spend daily all the 
time he would otherwise have spent in an em- 
ployment, in the study of Scottish Art from 
existing examples. It is admitted that the 
careful delineation and analytical study of the 
best works of Ancient Art is the most powerful 
factor in the education of one devoted to 
Applied Art in construction, decoration, the 
use of different materials, and the adaptation of 
means toan end. It is intended to make this 
work, in addition to its educational uses, the 
basis of an Art Survey of Scotland, and in time 


we shall have here a record of the numerous. 


works of Art scattered over the country, avail- 
able for consultation by students of History 
and Arts. The next development wanted isa 
workshop for wood and metal work. The 


advantage of this would be that it would form 


another appliance for enabling a young man to 
find out what he was best adapted for, which I 
maintain should be the chief aim of early 
education. Many a young man feeling that 
Art is his vocation takes to picture painting, or 
goes into an Architect’s office, and conspicuous 
success does not always attend his efforts. Now 
if he had had the opportunity of testing his 
various powers ina School like this, he would have 
found out the particular line he ought to have 
followed. When one thinks of the enormous 
sums that have been devoted by the State and 
by individuals to further and encourage the 
one Art of picture painting, it is hoped that, now 
that a wider and juster view of the extent and 
possibilities of Art is beginning to prevail, a 
School such as this will receive liberal support 
and encouragement. The organisers hope that 
it may become an important training ground 
for artists of all kinds, and that the education 
on a common basis may inculcate that love and 
reverence for each other’s work which is essen- 
tial to success in combination; that from this 
School may emanate a set of workmen 
thoroughly appreciative of the beauty of a 
harmonious and well-proportioned whole; who, 
in their work, will not strive to be independent 
each of the other, but, realising the relation of 
their work to its environment, will unite to 
produce that perfect harmony in which alone 
lies true beauty. 


Goop progress is being made with the works 
at the new Schools in course of erection in 
Dennis Road, Balsall Heath. 

Tue Grimsby Dock extensions, which it is 
estimated will cost some £150,000, will be com- 
menced early in the New Year. 

Tue Duke of Westminster recently opened a 
new Institute and Working-men’s Club, which 
he has presented, at a cost of several thousand 
pounds, to the parish of Handbridge, one of the 
most populous industrial districts of Chester. 

Tue County Council is having the grounds 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields thoroughly drained, the 
accommodation in that respect having been pre- 
viously of the most primitive and inadequate 
character. 

For the installation of the electric light at 
the Middlesex Convalescent Home, Clacton- 
on-Sea, the tender of Messrs. Crompton and 


Co., Chelmsford, has been accepted. The total: 


cost will be nearly £3,100. 

Tue Cardiff School Board will be housed in 
its new offices in Howard Gardens, within 
the next three weeks. It is anticipated that 
the opening will take place probably on the 18th 
or roth, and Sir John Gorst has promised to 
take the leading part in the ceremony. 

In aid of the building fund of the Royal 
Hospital, Richmond, donations amounting to 
£1,000 have been announced, and Mr. A. Pears, 
of Isleworth, has offered to contribute the 
remaining £500 required to complete the 
extensions, 

Tue Architectural Association Lyric Club 
opened its eighth season with a Concert at the 
Club Room, at Ashley’s ‘‘Mona’”’ Hotel, 


Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. The pro- 
gramme was arranged by Messrs. Berwick, 
Ward, and E. Graham Simpson. The next 


Concert will be held on Friday, December 13th. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HERE was a large attendance at the 

i fortnightly meeting of the Association 

on Friday evening. The chair was 
taken by the President, Mr. W. D. Carée. 


A Tour TO GREECE. 


Various formal matters were disposed of, 
and the Chairman announced that a tour to 
Greece would start on the 18th of the present 
month under the guidance of Mr. Hugh Stannus. 

~Professor Herkomer then delivered his paper 
on Scenic Art, full extracts of which we publish 
on another page. At its close the Chairman. 
said that, agreeably with Mr. Herkomer’s re- 
quest, there was to be no vote of thanks and no 
discussion. Scenic Art was certainly a subject 
upon which Architects had and ought to have 
a great deal to say; and perhaps they knew 
that Scenic Art, as they understood it, was 
originally invented by an Architect in the early 
part of the 16th century. As they were aware, 
there was one gentleman who had a voracious 
desire tor copy, and if suggestions and criticisms 
of one of the best papers they had ever had 
were welling up within them, he would sugeest 
that they should appear in the next issue of 
the'‘A. A. Notes.’’ He forgot to announce earlier 
that the Committee had decided to open the 
Handicraft Class in connection with the Trades’ 
Technical Class to all their students, irrespec- 
tive of their belonging to the Class of Design 
or not. 

FATE OF THE TRINITY ALMSHOUSES. 


There was one other subject in which they 
all took a great interest, that of the Trinity 
Almshouses in the Mile End Road. A resolu- 
tion was passed at the last meeting, and no 
doubt they would wish to hear something 
further on the matter. He was afraid he could 
not give them any further information than 
what had already appeared in the columns of 
the Times. The matter was entirely in the 
hands of the Charity Commissioners, but the 
evidence that was elicited at the enquiry last 
week was exceedingly valuable and very favour- 
able to the retention of the Almshouses. They 
owed a great debt of gratitude to Mr. Penrose 
and Mr. Macvicar Anderson for the loyal way 
in which they went to work in the matter. 
They both spent two whole days of their time 
down at the Mile End Road, and he was sure 
they were all enthusiastic for the retention of 
what Mr. Penrose called an admirable example 
of Sir Christopher Wren’s work. The next 
meeting of the A. A., on December 20th, would 
be 

An ENTIRELY NEW DEPARTURE. 


They were*going to have papers from artizans 
themselves upon subjects connected with build- 
ing. One was to be by Mr. R. Rust on 
‘‘ Woodwork,” and the other by Mr. J. Toomey 
on “ Brickwork.’ 

The meeting then terminated. 


THE new Police Station in Scotswood Road, 
Newcastle, has been opened. 
A NEw Portuguese Synagogue will be erected 


in Paddington, with Minister's Residence and_ 


Orphanage, at a total cost of £12,000. Build- 
ing operations will be commenced at once, and 
the Synagogue will be completed by Augus 
next year. : 

AttTHoucH the Nave of Tibshelf Parish 
Church was restored about seven or eight years 
ago, nothing was done to the Chancel. It is 
now proposed to restore or rebuild the Chancel, 
and add a Chancel Aisle and a South Aisle to 
the Nave. The sum of at least £3,000 will be 
required to complete the work. 

ALTHOUGH £3,000 were spent on two new blocks 
in 1893, and a further sum of nearly £1,000 
on land, new boundary walls, and disinfecting 
apparatus, the St. Helens Corporation is again 
face to face with the question of providing 
further accommodation at the Infectious 
Diseases Hospital]. 

CAMBERWELL is about to build two additional 
Public Libraries, at Dulwich and at Nunhead. 
These two new undertakings will absorb the 
produce of the penny rate, which brings in 
about £4,000 a year, so that without external 
help it will be hardly practicable to undertake 
the maintenance and development of the South 
London Art Gallery as has been proposed. 
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Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN. — Plans of the following new 
buildings have been sanctioned :—Alterations 
and additions in connection with property, No. 
390, Great Northern Road, for Mr. Charles 
Strachan, baker, per Mr. George Mackie, en- 
gineer ; additions at No. 145, Crown Street, for 
Mr. James D. Littlejohn, grocer, per Messrs. 
Brown and Watt, Architects; two Dwelling 
Houses on the east side of Menzies Road, 
Torry, for Mr. William Thomson, photo- 
grapher; Lavatory on the west side of Rose 
Street, for Messrs. James Garvie and Sons, 
builders; two Dwelling Houses on the east 
side of Walker Road, Torry, for Mr. J. Camp- 
bell, plumber, per Mr. John Rust, Architect ; 
Storage Shed on the north side of the North 
Esplanade, for the Aberdeen Barrel Company, 
per Messrs. Brown and Watt, Architects; Store 
at Seaton Pottery, King Street, for Mr. Thcmas 
Gavin, innkeeper, per Mr. William Rae, car- 
penter ; two Dwelling Houses on the west side 
of Roslin Street, for Mr. James King, builder ; 
two Dwelling Houses on the south side of Elm 
Place, for Mr, James Clark, builder; two 
Dwelling Houses on the south side of Dess- 
wood Place, for Mr. John Gordon, drawing 
master, per Mr. James Watt, Architect ; Stores 
and Workshop on the west side of Fraser Road, 
for Messrs. Leslie and Hay, joiners, per Mr. 
John Rust, Architect ; Dwelling House on the 


east side of Countesswells Road, for Mr. James 


C. Mennie, banker, Cape Town, per Mr. Wil- 
liam Ruxton, Architect; Shedsat Kittybrewster 
Auction Mart, for Messrs. Reithand Anderson, 
cattle salesmen, per Mr. G. Mackie, surveyor ; 
Gardener’s Toolhouse at the Girls’ High School, 
Albyn Place, for the Aberdeen School Board, 
per Mr. J. A. O. Allan, master of works; two 
Dwelling Houses on the west side of Belvidere 
Crescent, for Mr. Edgar Gauld, builder. 


ALNwick.—A new Church, built by the 
members of St. James’s Presbyterian Church, 
has been opened at Alnwick. The new Church 
is erected upon the site of the old Church, and 
is designed in the Gothic style of the fifteenth 
century. As there is a comparatively new 
Manse built on the side in the portion adjoining 
the main road, the entrance to the Church has 
been designed in the most prominent position 
to be seen from the main road, past the side of 
the Manse, and is further emphasised by the 
carrying up of a Tower to the height of 75 ft. 
with angle turret, traceried belfry, windows 
and battlemented parapet. The body of the 
Church is entered by a large deeply moulded 
arched door into the main Vestibule, and the 
Gallery by means of a staircase in the Tower. 
The accommodation, including Choir, is about 
yoo. The building has been erected from 
designs from Mr. W. Lister Newcombe, 
F.R.1.B.A., Architect, of Newcastle. The cost 
has been about £4,000. 


Barisy.—The Parish Church of All Saints’, 
Barlby, near Selby, has been re-opened after 
restoration. The Architect was Mr. C. 
Hodgson Fowler, of Durham, and Mr. F. S. 
Ullathorne, builder, of Selby, has carried 
out the necessary work at a cost of {£g00. 
The old Chancel terminated with an Apse, 
which has now been opened out and a new 
Chancel erected, the latter containing seats for 
clergy and choir, and an Organ Chamber on 
the north side. An oak Screen, surmounted by 
a cross, divides the Chancel from the Nave. 
The old Vestry and the small Chapel on the 


north side of the Nave have been removed, and | 


two additional round-headed windows have 
been placed in the wall to correspond with the 
south wall. The old Gallery and box pews 
have been removed, and a new solid floor with 
patent warming apparatus has been put down, 
and the seats are now of oak and of modern 
style. A new Vestry has been built on the 
south side of the Chancel. 


Barrow Hiryi.—Erected on land given by 
the Duke of Devonshire, the Church of St. 
Andrew was recently opened. It is built of red 
brick throughout, and roofed with tiles. The 
furniture and fittings are of wrought iron and 
oak, the whole of the latter having been spe- 
cially designed by the Architect, Mr. Raymond 
Unwin, of Staveley Works. The building com- 
prises a Nave and Chancel, with two Vestries 


NE 
a 


attached, one of which contains the Organ. 
There is seating accommodation for 300 persons. 
The Church is heated with low pressure hot 
water pipes, and lighted with gas. The con- 
tractors were Messrs. Fisher, of Mansfield, who 
have well carried out the work. The total cost 
is £2,300. 


BooTtLe.—The new Day Industrial School 
has been opened. Originally erected as a con- 
vent, the necessary alterations and additions to 
fit the premises for the new purposes, together 
with the Architect’s commission, legal expenses, 
and other charges, are estimated to cost about 
£4,800, while the cost of making the new road 
upon the west side of the property will 
be £250, and the furnishing about £500. 
The plans were entrusted to Messrs. Sinnott, 
Sinnott and Powell, Architects, of Liverpool 
and Manchester, and the work has been carried 
out under the personal superintendence of Mr. 
Powell. Accommodation is provided for 300 
children, the boys’ department being in the 
southern portion of the building, while the girls 
are to be located at the north end. The princi- 
pal feature of the building is the large Plunge 
Bath, which is lined with white tiles. Ample 
arrangements have been provided for cooking, 
and there are also separate Bath Rooms and 
Lavatories for boys and girls, a teacher’s 
Dining Room, and a lofty School Room with 
Class Rooms adjacent, a Drill Room, Work 
Rooms, and a spacious Playground. 


EpiInBURGH.—Plans by Messrs. Sydney Mit- 
chell and Wilson, Architects, for the extension 
of the Royal Infirmary, were before the Exten- 
sion Committee on Tuesday, the cost being 
estimated at £100,000. This embraces three 
new Pavilions on the site of the old Sick Child- 
ren’s Hospital, and extending northwards along 
Lauriston Lane; a smaller Pavilion for Skin 
Diseases, with Baths attached, and a new 
Laundry. The proposal is that an extension to 
cost £50,000 should be at once proceeded with, 
this first instalment to include the Laundry, 
leaving the other half to be undertaken as the 
funds will permit. 


GATESHEAD.—A new Goods Station, erected 
by the North-Eastern Railway Company, in 
Prior Street, Gateshead, has been opened. 
The Station takes the place of the old Goods 
Station in Oakwellgate, which is really the old 
Station on the old Brandling Junction Railway. 
The cost of the new Goods Station, including 
the land, has been about £50,000. The con- 
tractors were Messrs. Blackett, of Bishop 
Auckland. The agent is to be Mr. John Dixon, 
who has acted in that capacity at Oakwellgate 
Yard, with which he has been connected for 
nearly forty years. His residence will continue 
to be at the Oakwellgate Yard. 


Griascow.—Mr. A. B. M‘Donald, the city 
engineer of Glasgow, has reported on the pro- 
posed extension of the Bazaar or Fruit Market. 
The work would involve the appropriation of 
the Police Office and the adjoining lane, of part 
of South Albion Street, and of property fronting 
South Albion, Bell, and Walls Streets, and be- 
longing to the Improvement Trustees. The 
whole surface thus to be absorbed measures 
4,638 square yards. The total expenditure Mr. 
M‘Donald estimates at £59,000, subject to 
whatever addition may be required for the 
solum of the street. 


Harrow.—The property known as the Ash- 
bourne House Estate, Harrow, has been dis- 
posed of by Messrs. Fryer and Bath, Architects 
and Surveyors, of Queen Annes’ Mansions, 
Westminster, and Richmond, who have been 
retained by the purchaser to act for the build- 
ing operations, which are to be commenced in 
the New Year, and the plans for whicharein hand. 


HAMMERSMITH, W.—An imposing block of 
middle-class Flats are about to be erected in 
Bridge Road, Hammersmith, parallel to Ham- 
mersmith Bridge, and having a frontage to 
Bridge Road of 306 ft., to Rutland Road of 80 ft., 
and return frontage to the river of 50 ft. Each 
Flat will be self contained, with three Bedrooms, 
Bath (hot and cold), w.c., two Reception Rooms, 
Kitchen, Scullery, Pantries, &c., also Trades- 
men’s Lift. The Flats fronting the river will be 
superior and more capacious, and will have 
grand views of the river, with Balconies over- 
looking same. The accommodation of these 


Flats will be two large lofty Reception Rooms, 
Kitchen, Pantries, &c., Servants’ Bedroom and 
w.c., Service Lift, five capacious and well- 
lighted Bedrooms, Dressing Room, Linen 
Closets, Bath (hot and cold), w.c., &c. All 
the Bedrooms open into an Inner Hall, apart 
from the Reception Rooms, and both Entrance 
and Inner Halls will be paved with marble 
mosaic. The cost is estimated at £20,000, and 
the work is to be put in hand at once. Messrs. 
Fryer and Bath, of Westminster and Rich- 
mond, are the Architects, who have prepared 
the plans and are retained by the building 
owners to superintend the work. ; 


LrEps.—New Sunday School premises which 
have been erected in connection with the Rich- 
mond Hill Wesleyan Chapel, Leeds, at a cost 
of £2,900, have been opened. For the old 
School the trustees received from the North 
Eastern Railway Company £4,000, and 2,000 
square yards of land as the site for the new 
premises. 


LiLwypcoED.—St. James’s Church, which 
has been dedicated by the Bishop of Llandaff, isa 
neat Gothic structure, built from plans pre- 
pared by Mr. G.E. Halliday, of the Hermitage, 
Llandaff, by Messrs. Thomas and Williams, 
builders, of Cardiff, at a cost of some £1,200. 
The building is a brick one, the outside walls 
being of the best Ruabon bricks, and the in- 
terior of the best Bridgwater bricks ; the ceiling 
and seats being of pitch-pine. The window 
openings are filled with lead lights in cathedral- 
tinted glass. 


NEWHALL,—Newhall Board School, the first 
School erected by the Sheffield School Board, 
has for some time been too small for the re- 
quirements of the increasing population in the 
district, and a new and spacious depart- 
ment has been opened. The School was 
opened in 1873, with accommodation for 925 
children, and the total cost of the site, building, 
caretakers’ house, and furniture, was £8,946. 
The new department is built on the opposite 
side of the road, and is in the Renaissance 
style of Architecture. The School is arranged 
with a large Central Hall, 86 ft. long by 36 ft. 
wide, and divided in the centre by a Sliding © 
Screen. Around this Central Hall, from which 
they are divided by glazed screens, are ten 
Class Rooms, each to accommodate 60 children, 
with entrances so placed that each Class Room 
or the Central Hall can be emptied or the 
children dismissed without disturbing the 
scholars in any of the other rooms. There are 
four entrances, with convenient Hat and Cloak 
Rooms to each; also conveniently arranged 
Teachers’ Rooms. The floors are of wood 
Blocks, laid solid on concrete, which makes a 
warm and noiseless pavement. The contract 
for the whole of the work was let to Messrs. 
S. W. Pattinson, of Ruskington, Sleaford, 
Messrs. Ashwell and Nesbit, of London and 
Leicester, were the contractors for the heating 
and ventilating scheme. The buildings were 


‘designed and the work carried out under the 


superintendence of Messrs. Holmesand Watson, 
Architects, St. James’s Row, Sheffield. The 
new department occupies one acre of ground, 
and provides places for 720 boys and girls, and 
the total cost is £10,300. 


NeEwport.—At a meeting of the Governors 
of the Newport Intermediate Schools, the 
Architect, Mr. B. Lawrence, reported that 
owing to various unforeseen delays the new 
buildings would not be ready for students be- 
fore the end of March. 


SKIRBECK (Boston).—The new Schools are 
being built by Mr. S. Sherwin, whose contract _ 
was £2,881, from plans prepared by Mr. H. B. 
Bicknell. The Central Hall system has been 
adopted, and the building will provide accom- 
modation for 393 children. 


TROWBRIDGE.—A commodious Cottage Hos- 
pital has been erected in Bank Street. The 
building is in the Renaissance style, and hasa 
frontage of 50 ft., facing west. The front has 
been built of Atworth stone, rock-faced, with 
Westwood stone dressings. The three large 
mullioned and transome windows on the ground 
floor are filled in with plate glass below, the 
upper portion having coloured Cathedral glass. 
The Architect is Mr. E. Gunstone, and the 
contractors Messrs. Bigwood and Co. 
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THE ‘‘WREN” BUILDING AT 
MILE END. 


T is gratifying to find that the proposals of 
| the Trinity Brethren to pull down a fine 
Wren building in the East End, which we 
stoutly condemned in a recent issue, has become 
one of the leading topics of the day. The 
London spirit is not always so vigilant or so 
wisely conservative asin this instance. This 
time it has proclaimed itself at the eleventh 
hour, but still when there is a chance of 
stopping the ruinous work. The building con- 
demned by the Trinity Brethren has been in 
use as a Hospital for Pensioned Seamen and 
their wives since the days of James II. It is a 
beautiful and most characteristic bit of Archi- 
tecture, yet the Trinity House think it 
may very well make way for a Brewery 
which covets the site. Sir Walter Besant, 
in leading the outcry against this vandalism, 
says: ‘‘I feel that I cannot say anything half 
strong enough about it. Whether the Trinity 
Corporation is rich or poor I do not know, but 
its riches or poverty have nothing to do with 
this. The Hospital is a trust imposed on the 
Elder Brethren; the land was given them, and 
the College erected as a home tor aged seamen. 
The Brethren have no right to turn the trust 
from its original uses and appropriate the 
money for other purposes.” During the inquiry 
held last week, a letter from Sir Frederic 
Leighton was read, in which the following 
passage occurs: ‘‘I should deplore more deeply 
than I can say the destruction of the most 
delightful and characteristic group of buildings 
which is to-day menaced—a relic unique in 
its artistic character, and, unlike many relics, 
still in the full efficiency of its usefulness; 
a relic, too, which surely the historic asso- 
ciations which are connected with it should 
keep in the reverence of patriotic people.” 
It can hardly be doubted that the Almshouses 
will be saved from destruction. The plea of 
the Trinity Brethren is childish. It is that 
the London County Council requires that the 
drains shall be put in order, and that they have 
no funds with which to do the work. This was 
at first understood to mean that the building 
was in a thoroughly insanitary condition, and 
that the only practical way of dealing with it 
was to pull it down. It turns out, however, 
that the inspector’s demands go no further than 
the expenditure of £150. If the impecunious 
Brethren cannot find that sum out of their 
£300,000 a year it is to be presented to them 
by public subscription. It is, nevertheless, 
a patent fact the old London Almshouses 


are one by one being razed. The site 
of the People’s Palace was once occupied 
by an important block of them; another, 


off Buckingham Palace Road, was destroyed 
only a short time ago. In that case protest 
came too late. If some people were allowed to 
have their way, every bit of Old London would 
in time be swept away, and our old charities 
would be turned to private uses. The judges 
of England set the example in this, when they 
sold Serjeants’ Inn and appropriated the money, 
and their example is being too largely fol- 
lowed. Yet it is chiefly bits of old-World life, 
which save our London from being such as New 
York or Chicago. The statement of Mr. Jarvis, 
the surveyor, that the Almhouses were badly 
planned is flatly contradicted by Mr. Macyicar 
Anderson, the ex-President of the Institute, who 
says, ‘‘ They are a unique example of Wren’s 
work, and, in point of plan, admirable. Mr. 
F.C. Penrose, in his evidence, said they were 
‘“a unique example of Architecture of Wren’s 
period, and of great value to students as a chaste 
model.”’ 


A VALUABLE addition has been made to the’ 


interesting collection of naval and military 
relics in the museum of the R.U.S.I., at White- 
hall. Lord Raglan is now exhibiting, on loan, 
the medals, orders, and swords, etc., which 
belonged to his grandfather, Field-Marshal 
Lord Raglan, who died when in command of 
the British army in the Crimeain 1854. In 
cluded in these is the valuable gold cross, with 
five clasps for the Peninsula, the Field Officers’ 
gold medal, and the Waterloo medal, and some 
beautiful presentation swords. 


Date of 
Delivery. , 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Work to be Executed. 


No date. 


Steel and Wrought Iron Castings, 
London ss 
Tidal Storage Sewer, Aberdovey 


Chapel, Halton, nr Lancaster 


Pumping Engine and Works, 
Leeds.. 
Tron Staircases for Cottage Homes 


Terra-cotta ,, ” ” 


Shops and Dwelling Bee Are 
Marsden, Yorks .. 
Enlarging Reservoir, Nelson 


Retaining Wall and Warehouse, 
Bridlington Qu ay. 

Masons’ Work, Building of Tanks, 
Cardiff 

Additions and Alterations, Perth 
Academy .. 

Road Works, Dartford 

Drainage Works, Felixstowe 

Stabling, Sheds, House, &c., 
Patricroft 

Erecting Fences and Gates, lay- 
ing on Gas and Water, Christ- 
ehurch ; 

Underground Urinal, Brighton ie 


Water Suen Works, Mansfield 
No i 
Deals, Firediays, Goods, &e, 
Baptist Chapel, Bury, Lancs. 
Ral esner eae and Cou}sdon, 
Surrey AE, 
Alterations to 


Omagh c 
Behpoe, Sowerby Bridge. 


"Workhouse, 


Walling and Levelling, Bath 


Road and_ Rétaining bh ae 
Sowerby Bridge, Yorks .. 
Synagogue, Cardiff .. ? 


Alterations and Additions to 
Vestry Hall, St. Pancras, 
London, N.W. 

Shop Premises and other “Works, 
Queen-street, Morley, Yorks .. 

School Buildings, Penkhull, Stoke- 
on-Trent 

Additions, 
Schools ae ve 

Pumping Engines, “Pipes, &c., 
Amsterdam ., 


Wrexham ‘County 


Granite and York Pavings, 
London 

fron Pipes and Castings, “Stour- 
bridge.. 


Reservoirs at Hazon and Morw: ick 


Model Lodging House, Darwen, 
Lancs, 
Sewering, Whitefield 


Street Works and Beecaie, 
Alfreton iia 
Fireclay Goods, Heywood. 


Schools, Golcar 


Footbridges at Bathampton, Flax 
Bourton and Kingswear. 

Two Blocks Model Dwellings, 
Bethnal Green, London, E. 

Seven Cottages, Lydney, Glos. .; 


Road Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Schools and House, 


Regis, nr Luton .. 
Chapel, Milford-street, Salisbury 


Houghton 


Drainage Works, SowerbyBridge, 
Yorks... 

Cast Iron Pipes, Sowetby Bridge, 
Yorks.. 

Market Hall, “Boothferry - road, 
Goole.. 

Waterworks Improvements, Cole- 
raine, Ireland 

Chapel and Lecture Hall, ‘Kendal 

Sewers, Manholes, &c., Steven- 
age, Herts .. 

Waterworks, Masham, Yorks 


Stabling and other work, Patri- 
croft, Lancs. 
Bridge, St. Lucia, West Indies . 


Electric Lighting, Windsor 
New Shire Hall, Durham .. 


Erecting Cottage Homes, Work- 
shops, Hospital, Schools, &c., 
Styal, Cheshire 

Building 9 Cottages, Cwm: aman, 
Aberdare .. 

Villa, Bangor, Ireland 


Magazine for Earlscies: East 
Rainton, Durham . 
Residence, Harrogate 


Brick Arching, Leeds 
Premises, High-street, Shefheld.. 
Nine Cottages, Wimbledon 


Alterations and esa to ae 
Farnley School .. 
Four Houses, Penhelig 


Erecting 14 Cottages (Labour 
only), Peterborough 

New Schools, Ringaskiddy, Cork 

Erecting Two Dwelling Houses, 
Thornes, York 

ec epiea? Buildings, “Anster- 


Altering Shop. Front, “Bradford | 
Electric Lighting, Belfast.. 
Settling Tanks and Drains, Rad- 


cliffe .. 
County Residence, Ben Rhydding 


For Whom, 


From Whom Forms of Tender 
can be obtained. 


East Indian Railway Co. 
Towyn Urban es 
Council. F 


Corporation 

Chorlton Guardians .. 
Chorlton Guardians 
Nelson Corporation 
Mr. J. Taylor 
Corporation 

Urban District Council 
Urban District Council. 
Eccles Corporation 


Guardians .. 


Corporation 
Corporation 
Trimdon Grane Col- 


lieries 
Trustees .. 


L.B. and §.Ci mpi ey 
Guardians... 3 
School Board 


Vestry of St. Pancras .. 


School Board .. Ay 

Governors... 

Paddington Vestry 

Main Drainage Board., 

District Council of 
Amble .. ne 

Urban District Council 

Alfreton Land Society, 
Ltd. 

Gas Committee .. 

School Board 

Great Western Railway 
Company 

London County Council 

Great Western Ralway 
Company *.. 


Houghton Regis omnes 
Board .. 


Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Goole , Urban District 
Council .. 30 op 
Coleraine Board of 
Guardians 3 A 


Urban District Council 


Masham Urban District 
Council... 


Corporation of Eccles.. 
Castries Town Board .. 


Corporation 6 
County Council.. 


Chorlton Guardians 


Corporation 

Victoria Restaurant Co., 
Ltd. ss se “ 

Leeds School Board .. 

Mr. F. Smith 


Canon McNamara, P.P. 


Churchwardens .. 

P. and F. McGlade 

Seymour Street Dye 
Works .. s ss 


R. P. Dunstan, Nicholas-lane, E.C. 


W. R. Davies, Dolgelley, 

R. Towers, 15, St. Nidhelameteast 
Lancaster. 

Thomas Hewson, Municipal-build- 
ings, Leeds. 

-_ B. Broadbent, Architect, 1, 
Princess-street, Manchester. 
._B. Broadbent, Architect, 1, 
Princess-street, Manchester, 

John Kirk and Sons, Architects, 
Huddersfield. 

J. Newton and Sons, 17, Cooper- 
stceet, Manchester. 

Ja Earnshaw, Carlton House, Brid- 
lington Quay. 

J. L. Wheatley, Town Hall, Cardiff. 


P. Martin, Clerk, 42, Tay-street, 
Perth. 

J._C. Hayward, Clerk, Sessions 
House, Dartford. 

G._S. Horton, C.E., Town Hall, 
Felixstowe. 

A. C. Turley, A.M.I.C.E., Town 
Hall, Eccles, Lancashire, 

Clerk, Union Offices, Christchurch; 

ants. 


F, J. Tillstone, Town Clerk’s Office, 
‘Brighton, 

Messrs. Hodson, Engineers, Lough- 
borough. 

Storekeeper, _ Trimdon 
Colliery, Durham. 

H. Whittaker, Architect, 70, Not- 
land-road, Nelson, Lancashire. 


Grange 


A. Sarle, London Bridge Termirius. 

W. Cathcart, Clerk, Union Offices, 
Omagh. 

GF, c Horsfall & Son, Architects, 
Lord-street-chambers, Halifax. _ 

E. S. Payton, Architect, 3, Wood- 
street, Bath. 

C. Horsfall & Son, Architects, Lord- 
street Chambers, Halifax, 

Delissa Joseph, 17, Basinghall: 
street, E.C. 

ise Worrell, St. Pancras Vestry Hall, 


J. Sykes, Architect, 1, Princegs- 
street, Morley. 

W. T. Copeland, School Boatd 
Offices, Stoke-on-Trent, 

Je Morison & Son, Architects, ro, 
King-street, Wrexham. 

Municipal Authority. 


Surveyor, Vestry Offices, Hatrow- 
roa 
Town Hall, 


W. F. Fiddian, BS.05 
Stourbridge. 


M. Temple Wilson, Alnwick. 

Woods and Thackeray, Architects, 
Albert-buildings, Darwen. 

. Phethean Monks, Elms-street, 
Whitefield. 


Simpson, 51, High-street, 


’ Alfreton. 

Mr. Whatmough, Gas Works, Hey- 
wood, Lancs. 

J. Berry, Architect, 9, Queen-street, 
Huddersfield. 

G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington 
Station, London. 

County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington 
Station. 

County Surveyor, Moat Hall, New- 
castle. 

J. Hall Gibbons, Architect, 40, City- 
road, Birmingham. 

G. W. ‘Tuck, 20, Park-street, Salis- 


bury. 

Godfrey, Rhodes and Evans, Com- 
mercial Bank Chambers, Halifax. 

Godfrey, Rhodes and Evans, Com: 
mercial Bank Chambers, Halifax. 

N. J. Tennant, Architect, Ponte- 
fract. 

Wm. Henry, Board Room, Cole- 
raitie. 

Stephen Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 

Ree Times, Clerk, Steven- 


None H. Calvert, Clerk, Masham. 


G. W, Bailey, Town Hall, Eccles. 

The Board, St. Lucia, British West 
Indies. 

Town Clerk, Windsor. 

Barnes and Coates, A.R.LB.A,, 41, 
Fawcett-street, Sunderland, 

J. B. Broadbent, Architect, 1, Prin- 
cess-street, Manchester. 


WwW. |. Heppell, Cwmaman Colliery, 
Aberdare. 

H. T. Fulton, Architect, 91, Done- 
gal-street, Belfast. 

Anca Brown & Co., 3, St. Nicholas- 
buildings, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 

Milnes and France, Architects, 
Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

City Engineet’s Office, Municipal- 
buildings, Leeds. 


Holmes and Watson, Architects, 7, * 
d. 


St. James’-row, Shefiiel 
A. alsppest, , 38, Sloane-street, London, 


W. S._ Braithwaite, — Architect, 
School Board Offices, Leeds. 

F. W. Hipkiss, Architect, Aber- 
dovey. 

TEKS: Stalibrase, Architect, North- 
street, Peterborough. 

30, South Mall, Cork. 

Herbert Long, Architect, Bruns- 
wick-street, Wakefield. 

Churchwardens, Ansterfield, Baw- 
ty, Yorks. 

ieldhouse, 228, Wakefield-road, 

Bradford. 

G. Coombe and Co., Engineers, 
Castle-place, Belfast. 

J. Sellers, Union-street, 
Lanes. . 

Fairbank and Wall, Architects, 
Bank-street, Bradford 


Bury, 
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COMPETITIONS. 
Date % i 
Designs to Designs required. Amount of Premium. By whom Advertised. 
be sent in. mh ASes: ~ 
Déc. te Electric Lighting Scheme, Batter- B50, 630% SI5 «+ W. Marcus Wilkins, Vestry Clerk, 
sea, London i BA “a ee Buildings, Lavender- 
hill, S.W. 
14 Sewerage Scheme, Rugeley 50 guineas Robt. Laudor, Clerk, District 
Jj Council, ae ee z S 
Laying-out Estate, Sheffield 100, §0, arid 25 guineas .. ohh Wortley, Endcliffe Estate Co. 
of pea ; Ltd., Alliance-chambers, George- 
Street, Sheffield. A 
Jan. 1 New Wards at Workhouse, Leeds 650, 425, G2 ros. J. King, Clerk to the Guardians, 
East Parade, Leeds. 
» ~~ ge Technical Schcol, Lowestoft Not stated.. R. B. Nicholson, Town Clerk, 
(Local Competition) ie Lowestoft. 
ay OS Infirmary, Shardlon.. #20, S10 .. rs or Late ee Newbold, Becket-street, 
erby. ; 
Feb. 15 Sewerage Scheme, Aldridge, B15, £8 .. we a A. H. Lewis 1, Leicester-street, 
Walsall are Ao ee an Walsall. 
No Date. Church Blackpool .. Not stated.. Secretary, 23, Alexandra- road, 
South Shore, Blackpool. 
=- Club Premises, Woking, Surrey.. — R. Brettel, Solicitor, Chertsey. 
_ _~ = ad = = =. | 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


SHOREDITCH PuBLic BATHS AND LIBRARY 
COMPETITION. 

Dear Sir,—Concerning the above competi- 
tion, letters have appeared in your own and 
contemporary journals, signed ‘‘ Disappointed ”’ 
and ‘‘ Dubious,”’ but now that the misguided 
competitors have had an opportunity of care- 
fully examining the designs submitted, the 
more correct adjectives to use would be ‘' Dis- 
gusted’”’ and ‘‘ Defrauded,’’ and I doubt not 
that during the next fortnight the walls of the 
Council Chamber of the Shoreditch Town Hall 
will echo many and various adjectives possessing 
large or small initial ‘‘d’s.”’ 

In the auspiciously ‘‘merry ’’ month of May 
the Baths and Library Commissioners issued, 
at a moderate cost of £3 3s. (to be returned, 
when convenient, to the Commissioners), a 
foolscap pamphlet of 19 pages, containing 
promises, pledges, instructions, conditions, 
warnings, monetary baits (six of these), and 
every lure and enticement to induce the all- 
confiding Architect to enter the lists of com- 
petition. 

In response, some 35 Architects buckled on 
their armour, some of which had seen much 
fighting in similar frays, and, by day or night, 
waking or sleeping, denying themselves all 
recreation, all summer holidays, prepared to do 
or die. 

Now as to method. Some say the ‘‘ plan" is 
the thing; others, no, it is the manner of 
colouring the plan; some say, hang the plan, 
but make a perspective without regard to cost, 
a picture, a dream (which can never come 
true); yet others say, let it all be pipes and 
pumps and drains. But many said, let us abide 
by the conditions, and we shall be rewarded— 
and these last were fools. For now in the dim 
light of December, after two months’ of weary 
waiting, the award has gone forth, and we 
know that all those promises, conditions, and 
instructions contained in that foolscap pamphlet 
were mere idle words, and only meant to induce 
Architects to make a brave show for the edifica- 
tion of the aforesaid Commissioners and their 
trusty Assessor, who have been so prodigal of 
their awards that, accidentally or otherwise, 
they have given them away two at a time like 
partridges or garters, 

The partition of awards has so alarmed one 
competitor, that he has withdrawn his designs 
from the competition, perhaps on the principle 
that those who fight and run away (with their 
drawings) may live to fight another day, but 
by so doing he should certainly alienate from 
himself all the sympathy of his professional 
brethren. 

In conclusion, I would express an earnest 
hope that this matter will not be allowed to 
rest where it is. Without any information on 
the subject it is impossible to tell whether the 
_ Assessor or the Commissioners are to blame; 
but I feel confident that had a Jury of Archi- 
tects, say three, recommended the awards, the 
result would have been much more satisfactory 
to the competitors and to the ratepayers of 
Shoreditch. Yours faithfully, 

ERNEST HERBERT. 

32, Bedford Row, W.C. 

“Dec. 9, 1895. 


A 


To the Editor of THe BuiLpERs’ JouRNAL. 
“Mr. H. H. BripGMman.”’ 


Str,—In the article which appears in your 
last issue, under the above heading, it is stated 
—‘His Westgarth Essay on the ‘Street 
Re-alignment and Re-construction of Central 
London’ won the first premium awarded by the 
Society of Arts.” This is not quite accurate. 
As a matter of fact, Mr Bridgman was awarded, 
in 1885, one of the three sums of £100 for the 
essays submitted. These three essays were 
published by Bill & Sons in 1886, and the first 
in the book—and the one which received most 
attention at the time, followed as it was by my 
papers at the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and Surveyors’ Institution — was that 
written by 

Your. obedient servant, 
‘Wm. Woopwarb. 
13, Southampton Street, Strand. 
December 7th, 1895. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 
SETTING OUT PROBLEM. 


S1r,—On November 26th you published my 
letter ve the above, and awarded the three 
copies of Architecture. Fortunately, even in 
problems, ‘‘he who laughs last wins;”’ but who 
is to have the last laugh? I still hold to my 
statement, and am prepared to prove it in your 
columns if, in your Editorial magnanimity, you 
will allow me. 

Ledbury, Faithfully yours, 

Hereford. Witiiam C. Bott. 


The Editorial magnanimity expands gladly 
at Mr. Bolt’s suggestion. The forty winners 
have received forty bound copies of Volume I. 
Of course our plucky correspondent is utterly 
wrong in his contention, but that is no reason 
why he should not try to prove himself correct. 
—Ep. B. J. 


KEYSTONES. 


A NEw organ, which has cost about £100, 
supplied by Messrs. Harston and Son, of 
Newark, has been placed in the Parish Church 
at Osbournby, near Falkingham. 

Sixty Cottages areto be built at Miles Plat- 
ting by the Manckester City Council, to meet 
the requirements of the families who have been 
compelled to leave the Gaythorn and South 
Junction Street area, owing to demolitions. 

Tue late Mr. W. Johnson, of the Friends’ 
Foreign Mission Association, was originally, we 
believe, an Architect in Yorkshire; and his 
professional abilities were of value to the 
Mission in Madagascar. 

Mr. GEorGE VANDERBILT has been tor years 
constructing a Palace in the mountains near 
Asheville, North Carolina, one of the most 
beautiful places in the World; and around this 
Palace he has bought 11,000 acres of mountain 
and forest, and is carrying drives all through 
them. 

A Hote in Switzerland bore on one of its 
walls the time-honoured inscription—‘ Hospes, 
salve!’ After rebuilding the above legend had 
to be restored, but the painter, who must have 
had some experience as a traveller, made a very 
slight alteration in one of the words, and the 
inscription now reads—‘'Hospes, solve!”’ 
(Pay, Stranger !) 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


The Glasgow Architectural Associa- 
tion.—At the ordinary monthly meeting on 
Tuesday, Mr, Wm. Tait Conner, AiR ysl 
Vice-President, in the chair, a paper was deli- 
vered by Mr. Alexander McKeeon “‘ Acoustics,” 
The paper first treated of sound and echo and 
showed how they were caused. Sound could 
be reinforced by having air spaces in walls, 
ceiling or floor, also by using wood, glass, or 
concrete, although plaster was not considered 
of any help. The Banqueting Hall, Municipal 
Buildings, Glasgow, was spoken of, the reason 
of the defect being considered due to shape of 
ceiling, whereas the St. Andrew’s Hall, acous- 
tically, was considered very good, the proportion 
being three width totwo height. Good ventila- 
tion is an absolute necessity for good hearing. 
Strong air currents should be avoided, as the 
sound is apt to be diverted. A discussion was 
opened by Mr. Wm. Fraser, and the usual vote 
of thanks was passed. An interesting Exhibi- 
tion of Cartoons and Mosaic Work, shown and 
executed by Mr. Meceuero, Mosaicist, London, 
for the Greek Church, Bayswater, were shown 
in the Hall, as also 200 Italian photographs, 
lent by Mr. Morris, F.R.I.B.A., Ayr. The Ex- 
hibition will be on view for a fortnight. 


York Architectural Society.—Mr. J. 
Lane (vice-president) recently gave a lecture to 
the members of the society on ‘‘ Bridges, Ancient 
and Modern.” Mr. Hy. Perkin, R.I.B.A., pre- 
sided.—After giving reasons for the uses of such 
structures, such as the crossing of rivers, span- 
ning roads, railways, canals, and the like, Mr. 
Lane contrasted the durability of the solid 
stonework of Ouse Bridge as against the lighter 
iron structures of Lendal and Skeldergate, and 
held that stonework would remain when iror 
had completely collapsed. He illustrated the 
stepping stones of Bolton Abbey and Rydal as 
examples of the earliest methods of crossing 
rivers, noticed several trestle Bridges as speci- 
mens of how wood could be utilised for the 
same purpose, and called attention to the numer- 
ous novel Bridges in existence, such as the 
Temple Bridge at Croyland, the Devil’s Bridge, 
St. Gothard, and the Rialto Bridge, Venice. 
With the suspension principle the lecturer 
alluded to the Rope Bridge at Carrick-a-rede 
as an early example of this style which produced 
such beautiful Bridges as the Cufton, Menai, 
and Brooklyn, and concluded by illustrating 
the great modern iron Bridges, the Tay Bridge, 
the Forth Bridge, the Richmond Bridge, Lock, 
and Weir, and last, but not least. the great 
Tower Bridge of London, as examples of en- 
gineering skill and boldness of conception which 
might fairly cause them to be numbered among 
the wonders of the World. 


East Riding Antiquarian Society.—At 
a meeting of this Society at the Buck Hotel, 
Driffield, on December 2nd, the question of the 
so-called Danes’ graves, situate at Danesdale, 
about four miles from Driffield, was discussed. 
Mr. J. R. Mortimer (Driffield) contributed a 
paper on the subject, and quoted the opinions 
of Leland, Dugdale, and Canon Greenwell. 
Unfortunately the owners of the soil on which 
the graves are situate had declined to allow 
further research, on the ground that the re- 
mains had not been reverently treated, but a 
great many relics had at various times been 
taken from them and deposited in museums. 
Mr. Mortimer quoted Canon Greenwell as the 
author of the most complete account of the 
graves. ‘They are,’ he says, ‘called the 
Danes’ graves, and number nearly 200, lying 
close together in a wood. They are all small, 
from 16 to 24 ft. in diameter, and from 2 ft. to 
4 ft. in height, and are formed of chalk rubble 
and material at hand. The bodies were doubled 
up, so as to suggest that they must have been 
tightly swathed, the hands being placed upon 
the chin.’’ Canon Greenwell’s opinion was 
against the Scandinavian theory of the origin 
of the graves, and he made this assertion upon 
the authority of Mr. C. F. Herbst, of Copen- 
hagen, the Scandinavian Archzologist. The 
pottery is such as is not found in Danish grave 
mounds either in shape or fabric. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.— 
The annual meeting of this Society was recently 
held. The office-bearers for the ensuing year 
were elected as follows :—President—The Mar- 
quis of Lothian. Vice-Presidents—Reginald 
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Macleod, Queen’s Remembrancer ; James Mac- 
donald, LL.D.; and J. Balfour Paul, Lyon- 
King-of-Arms. Councillors—Sir George Reid, 
LL.D., P.R.S.A., and J. R. Findlay. represent- 
ing the Board of Trustees; Hon. Hew Dal- 
rymple, Alex. J. S. Brook, John Taylor Brown, 
Hon. John Abercromby, Charles J. Guthrie, 


Thomas Ross, and Gilbert Goudie. Secre- 
taries—Dr. D. Christison and Dr. Munro. 
Secretaries for foreign correspondence—Sir 


Arthur Mitchall and Thomas Graves Law. 
Treasurer—James Henry Cunningham. Cura- 
tors of the Museum—Robert Carfrae and Pro- 
fessor Duns, D.D. Curator of coins—Adam 
B. Richardson. Librarian—James Curle, jun. 
During the year 22 members had been lost by 
death, and 27 new members added. The volume 
of the proceedings of the past session was 
printed, and would shortly be issued by Mr. 
Fellows. 


The Belfast Mechanical and Engineer-= 
ing Association.—The monthly meeting of 
this Association was held in the Museum, Col- 
lege Square North, on the 2oth ult., the Presi- 
dent (Mr. Gamble) in the chair, when Prof. 
Fitzgerald read an admirable paper on ‘‘ Shaft 
Journals.” 


Trade and Craft. 


‘‘QOF THE FIRM OF LUCAS AND AIRD.” 
Mr. Charles Lucas, head of the firm, died at 
his country residence, Warnham Court, Hor- 
sham, after an illness of considerable duration. 
He held a very prominent position among the 
great contractors of his day. 


BELFAST AND THE BRICK INDUSTRY. 


A century ago Belfast contained 30,000 
inhabitants, and the houses were built of brick. 
From that time till the present the industry of 
brick-making has been an important local 
one. Inthe make-up of this big brick-built city, 
half a century ago, the brick supply was obtained 
from ‘‘May’s Fields,” now the depot of the 
Central Railway, and Ballynafeigh. These 
brick works were carried on at that time by the 
Messrs. Lennon, M‘Cauley and Murphy. But 
as time went on, and the demand for new 
building ground increased, the brick fields have 
been sent back to the extremities of the city. 
At the present time, manufacturers largely in 
the trade, are looking this matter in a serious 
light. In the majority of cases proprietors of 
ground in letting it off for brick-making stipulate 
brick-makers must only go a certain depth for 
levelling, in order to make the ground more suit- 
able hereafter for building purposes ; and if the 
demand for building ground still goes on, ina 
comparatively short space of time our’ brick 
fields and supply in Belfast will become extinct. 
It is well known to brick manufacturers and 
builders the pinch in this respect has begun to 
be felt. From the month of July last up toa 
recent time, in some instances building opera- 
tions had to suspended for a time for want of 
bricks, and resort had to be made to country 
towns. In the last quarterly returns of the 
Harbour Commissioners, 2,687 tons of brick and 
2,510 tons of tiles were stated to be imported. 
Considering the vast and inexhaustible supply 
of clay at Ardglass, County Down, immediately 
in the vicinity of the County Down Railway 
and quay for transit, it is surprising that the 
industry of brick and tile works and their 
erection have been overlooked up to the present 
by speculators. This Ardglass clay, even at 
the very surface, is quite plastic, and contains 
a large percentage of aluminium. 


LANCASHIRE FEDERATION OF BUILDING TRADE 
EMPLOYERS. 


The half-yearly meeting of this Federation 
was held at Blackburn. The President (Mr. 
John Fecitt, Blackburn) was in the chair, and 
there was a good attendance of representatives 
from Accrington, Blackburn, Bolton, Burnley, 
Chorley, Colne, Nelson, Oldham, Preston, and 
Rochdale. The report of the Executive Com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted. In its 
report the Committee referred to the progress 
made during the half-year, which it regarded 
as satisfactory. Two local associations, Old- 


.Gradwell, W.,and Co.£2,32t 6 o 
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ham and Burnley, had joined during that 
period. Their Secretary (Mr. Tomlinson, 
Preston), was in communication with the 
principal towns in the county not at present 
affiliated, and no efforts would be spared to 
form a strong association. The relations 
between employers and operatives in the 
federated towns during the last six months were 
also reviewed, and the Committee was able to 
congratulate members on the benefits employers 
had already derived from the Federation. On 
the motion of Mr. R. Highton, Blackburn, it 
was resolved to adopt the conditions of contract 
issued by the National Association of Builders 
for use in those towns not having an approved 
form at present, and in view of recent judicial 
decisions with respect to the liability of em- 
ployers as regards bound apprentices, the 
Secretary was instructed to submit a form of 
indenture for counsel’s opinion, and bring the 
same before a future meeting for adoption. A 
uniform system of quantity surveying and 
treatment of prime costs sums in quantities was 
thought to be desirable, and the Committee 
was directed to take the matter into considera- 
tion, and report to the next meeting what steps 
it was desirable to take. Notices. for changes 
in wages or alterations in working rules pending 
at Accrington, Blackburn, Bolton, Nelson, and 
Preston were considered ; reports were received 
from representatives respecting the action pro- 
posed to be taken as to craneage charges by 
railway companies, and other matters of trade 
interest were discussed. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to “The Editor.” No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
the work. 


BLABY (Leicestershire)—For erecting glass-houses, Blaby, 
Leicestershire. Messrs. Goddard and Co., architects, 6, Market- 
street, Leicester :— 

Sendall and Co... ..4209 © o| Hardy, Bruin, and Co., 
Tucker, Duncan... .. 199 15 0 Leicester (accepted) £186 x 3 


BROMYARD.—For alterations and additions to The Firs, Brom- 
yard, for E. Sampson, Esq. Mr. F. R. Kempson, Hereford and 
Cardiff, architect :— 

Newbold, A., Bromyard (accepted). 
Mann and Son, Worcester, hot water works (accepted). 


EASTLEIGH (Hants.).—For the erection of a Board School at 
Eastleigh. Messrs. Mitchell, Son, and Gutterage, architects, South- 
ampton :— 


Building. Plastering. Total. 

Cawte ne «» £7,850 $02 0 47,952 0 
Playfair and Toole 7,700 130 0 7,900 0 
Tucker. ~.. an 7+434 41 6 7,475 6 
Light Ap ts 7297 60 0 75357 0 
Jenkins and Sons 75,205 50 0 7,315 0 
Bull... aie ‘ 7,197 90 0 7-287 0 
Treherne .. 7,096 I09 oO 7:205 0 
Jukes 42 es 7,066 109 0 7,175 0 
Longley and Co... 6,969 75 0 7;044 0 
Stevens .. ah 6,827 140 0 6,967 o 
Rashleigh, Lyming- 

ton (accepted) .. 6,787 87 0 6,874 o 
Chinchen .. ae 6,790 68 o 6,858 o 


FLEETWOOD (Lancs.).—For the construction of jetty, &c., 
Knot End, for the Urban District Council. Mr. M. S. Calter. 
surveyor, Town Hall, Fleetwood. Sa esti by surveyor :— 

ickers andCo.,Ltd.£2,098 0 o 


Braddock, C. .. 2,243 10 o| Harmanand Langton 2,050 13 6 
Bentley and Co. 2,241 0 o| Watson, James, Glas- 

Kirkbride, J... 2,200 0 O gow* oe ee bee 2,008.13 86 
Ethridge and Co, .. 2,140 0 0 * Accepted, 


[Surveyor's estimate, $2,237 4s. 4d.] 


GLEDFIELD (Ross-shire).— For the execution of works at 
Gledfield, House. Messrs. Ross and Macbeth, architects, Queen’s 
Gate Chambers, Inverness :— 

Macpherson, Wm., Inverness, masonry. 

Nichol, James, and Son, Tain, carpentry. 
Mackenzie, Alex., Invergordon, slating. 

Black, Robt., and Son, Inverness, plumbing. 
Munro, Alex., Invergordon, plastering. 
Ross, Wm., and Son, Inverness, painting. 
The Rose-street Foundry Co., blacksmith work and bellhanging. 
Total, £2,811 1s. 5d. 


GUILDFORD.—For additions, &c., to Cromwell House, Com- 
mercial-road, for the Urban District Council. Mr. A. J. Sturges, 
architect, High-street Chambers, Guildford :— 

Tribe and Robinson ..£793 12|Smith,R. .. .. .. ..£694 0 


May, Ps iG.re ounteeeeia 798 0.) \Strudiwick jc) i. (>. )s.' 3693. 10 
Kingerlee, T. H. 759 ©| Higlett and Hammond .. 669 o 
Tucker, G. H. .. 758 o| Peters, P.,andSon.. .. 650 0 
Johnson, A. +. es «+ 751 ©| Ellis, Stanley, Guildford* 646 o 
Tompsett and Kingham 739. 0 | Chinchen, W. J. as) es, O40 BO 


* Accepted. 


LONDON.—Accepted for sanitary work at Old Jewry-chambers, 
E.C., under the direction of Mr. Parnacott, F.S.I., 93, York-road, 
Westminster Bridge-road :— 

Peacock Bros. .. F, gs Rs vy of -. £878 


LONDON.—For the supply and erection of machinery for the 
laundry, Boundary-street improvement, for the London County 


Council:—_- 

Thomas and Taylor .. ..42,768 | Fraser, J., and Son » 42,469 
Fraser, W. J., and Co. 2,697'| Cochrane; Jews .. ac 2,400 
Bradford, T., and Co. 2,636 | Murdoch and Cameron 2,165 
Pollock and McNab .. 2,507 | 


LONDON.—For the docking of the sludge-ship Barking, for the 
London County Council :— 


Staines Ironworks and Fletcher, H., Son, and e 
Shipbuilding Co., Ltd. £325 9 Fearnall .. .. -»- 4256 0 
Robinson and Dodd 265 o| Mills and Knight 220 0 


LONDON.—Accepted for paving, kerbing, &c., Lannoy-road, 
Eltham, for the Lee District Board of Works. Mr. Robert Findlay, 
surveyor :— 

Mowlem, John, and Co,, Westminster .. = 3s. 4310 
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LONDON.—For the erection of the Bethnal Green coroner’s- 
court, for the London County Council. Mr. T: Blashill, architect :— 


Munday, G., and Sons 3,406 | Symes, A. E, PP mee Fy) 
Simpson, J.,andSons .. 3,295 | Jarvis, J.,and Sons .. .. 3,065 
Shillitoe, J., and Sons. 3,200.40 Walls, :A.. | sc. a 2,942 


LONDON.—For enlargement of the Sussex-road School, Cold- 
harbour-lane, Brixton, by 504 places, for the School Board -for 


London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 

Patrick, J.andM. .. ..48,149] Hart Bros. - $6,635 
Longley, J.,and Co... .. 7,080] Downs,W. .. .. .. «- 6,600 
Nightingale, B. E. 6,804 | Wallis, G. E., and Sons .. 6,570 
Cox, €. o,  jeties as to .0;701 || Lathey Brose, lees. ees Gee DO SSol 
Munday, G.,and Sons .. 6,781| Holliday and Greenwood 6,512 © 
Marsland, J ++ «+ «+ 6,657] Lawrance, E., and Sons, 
Holloway Bros. . 6,648 | Wharf-road, N.* 6,476 


* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


_ LONDON.—For the erection of a warehouse, constructional 
ironwork, fireproof floors, &c., at rear of No. 86, Hatton Garden, 
E.C., for Messrs. Booth and Fox. Mr. Adam Stott, architect, 


Manchester. No quantities supplied :— 

Little and Senecal -- 42,175 | Avpleby, J., Cornwall-road, 

BODCY s Saw. > sa: oe) Slee a ntes085) Sw. eae te 
* Accepted. 


LONDON.—For the provision of'a school for special instruction in 
connection with the Harrow-road School, Paddington, by adapting 
the present laundry centre for special instruction, and providing also 
a second room for the same purpose, replacing the laundry centre 
by the erection of a new room for this purpose above the special 


school, for the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, archi- 

tect :— 

Christie, J... .. ..£1,251 o of] Vernall, Danes and 

Yerbury, R. A., and Co. a. ta Se Veh EeeerenO me 
Sons..--.. “.. +s» '%,200° 6- 0] Charteris, D:.. 2%. cer, oe 

Cowley and Drake.. 1,155 0 o| Minter, F. G... ...1 ome) 

Wilmott, J.,andSons 1,141 5 o| Lyford, G., Uxbridge. . 

Neall, G. .. 1,139 13. 6 road* 5 oo 


ear bes ee alles BeeORD) 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


LONDON,.—For erecting manual training and laundry centres in 
connection with the Slater's Hill School, West Norwood, and for 
other work, for the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, 


architect :-- 
Lathey Bros. .. .- 42,884 o| Mid-Kent Building and 
Holliday and Green- Contracting Works, 

WOOG- 4%. iceiten | oet-12, 800) Ltd. ee --2,507 10 
Otway, Jims: sa Bysiel pois 0 12,6635] COX, Gwe 2,491 0 
Smith, Jas.,and Sons.. 2,652 9] Triggs, EE. .. .. .. 2,463 
Black, A., and Son 2,621 o| Charteris, D., Page-st., 

Akers, W., and Co. .. 2,533. 0 Westminster* .. .. 2,202 0 
Garrett, J.,andSon .. 2, 


514 0 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee, 


LONDON,—For removing the lavatory and water-closet in the 


basement ofthe Monteith-road School, Old Ford-road, for forming 
a new lavatory for the teachers, and also for constructing a cloak- 
room for the girls’ department, and for other work, for the School 
Board for London :— 
Parker, G... .. .. «. «.-4287{ Atherton and Dolman .. 
Grégar, W., and'Son .. ... °269'| Robey, J. a.) ic pn teem 
Stainesand Son . 265| Gibb, D., and Co,, West 
Polden..S.sica/herkes ppereseaeieano India-road*.... Weiss 
White, T.,andSon .. . 216 

* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


LONDON.—For constructing new offices for gifls on the roof- 
playground of the New Castle-street School, Bethnal Green, for 
rebuilding the boys’ offices, and reconnecting them with the existing 
offices for infants, and also for providing a partly new system of 
drainage for the whole school, for the School Board for London. 
Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 5 3 
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Gregar, W., and Son 41,880 | Dent and Hellyer +» 41,460 
Knight, H., and Son.. ..41,589| Minter, F.G... .. .. .. 1.430 
Whitehead L., and Co. 1,567 | Marsland,2 J... uss) aed eceeeaee 
Parker, Nas sais a lie 1,550 | White, T., and Son, Bow* 1,230 
Newton; Gis. .. 4 


se ee 1,494 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


LONDON.—For the enlargement of the Plough-road Schoo 
Clapham Junction, by 180 places, for the School Board for London. 
Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 

Nightingale, B. E. .. 
Mid-Kent Building and 

Contracting Works, Ltd 
Shilletoe, J., and Son 
Hart BrosGe ane... asi suet 702 

* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee, 


LON DON.—For providing and fixing a complete system of low- 

ressure hot-water apparatus for warming the new school now bei 
Built on the site in Page’s-walk, Bermondsey, for the School Boar 
for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 
Rosser and Russell... ..£688 of] Jones and Attwood, Old 
Ellis, J. C. and J. S., Ltd. 549 10 Queen-street, West- 
Russell and Co. +e «+ 535 10] minster*.. «2458 0 
Purcell and Nobbs .. .. 472 0 

* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


Holloway Bros. .. .. «. 


1,638 
1,746 | Downs, W. .. 


LONDON.—For providing additional heating surface to improve 
the efficiency of the hot-water apparatus at the Ivydale-road School, 
Nunhead, for the School Board for London :— 

Clark, J. F., and Sons. .. £175 o| Wontner-Smith, J., Grey 


Fraser, J., and Son .. 169 0 andCo. . ee oer) 
Russell and Co... _.. .. 159 10| W. G. Cannon and Sons, 
“Ellis, J.C. and J.S., Ltd. 131 17 London-road, S.E.* .. 98 0 


*Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


LONDON.—For providing and fixing a complete system of low- 
pressure hot-water apparatus and Trentham boilers for warming 
the new school in Fircroft-road, Tooting, for the School Board for 
London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 

Gibbs, J., and Son.. --4919 | Clark, J. F., and Sons.. ..£650 
Richardson and Co, 857 | Wontner-Smith, J., Grey and 


Strodejand.Co.)...17, <3 =. /757, CO. 5 = <xeea ys eles Re 
Maguire andSon .. -- 754] Cannon, W. G., and Sons, 
Duffield and Co. .. .. .. 686 London-road, S.E.*.. .. 572 


*Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


LONDON.—For providing new mains and additional heating 
surface in connection with the existing system of low-pressure hot- 
water apparatus, at the Ackmar-road School, Parsons Green, for the 
School Board for a aes ra aes 4 Soneueee 

.- 4155 of Cannon, W. G., and Sons o 
Fox; W. Japs 0s 139 o| Clark, J. F., and Sons, 
Duffield and Co... .. 130 0 Moorgate-street*.. .. 70 0 
Wontner-Smith, J., Grey, *Recommended for acceptance 
audios px ase inte wee by the Works Committee. 


LUTON.—For paving and other works, Upper North-street, for 
the Town Council. Mr. A. J. L. Evans, Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Luton: 


116 10 


Adams, Thos. --4£340 0| Free. Thos., and Sons, 
Kingham, Geo... 315 10 Maidenhead*.. .. ..£298 5 
Surfeld, Jno. 309 5 *Accepted. 


NORWICH.—For additions to premises, Magdalen and Botolph- 
street, Norwich, for Mr. Frank Price. Mr. J. W. Howard, architect, 


Norwich :— F 
Downing and Son . .. .-4869 | Tyrrell and Bro., Norwich* £810 
Gunton, F. . 828 * Accepted. 


[Architect's estimate, £830.] 

MELKSHAM.—For alterations and additions to the Moonraker 
Brand Butter Factory, Melksham, Wilts. Plans and specifications 
by Mr. E. Gunstone, surveyor :— if 4 
Davis and Sons " “Ar65 o| Bigwood and Co.* .. 

* Accepted, Both of Melksham. 

OSWESTRY.—For the extension of vagrant wards at the Work- 
house, Morda, Oswestry, for the Directors and Guardians of the 
Oswestry Incorporation. Mr. A. Puleston Madoc-Jones, Glentworth, 
Oswestry. Quantities by parties tendering :— 


«4157 12 


Meredith, Thos... ..4459. 0 o| Davies, D., and Jones, 

Pryce and Jones.. 415 14 3 rh Uppee Church- 

Thomas, W.H... .. 369 0 o} street, Oswestry * ..£347 15 0 
* Accepted. 


-- £1,944 | Holliday and Greenwood .. £1,676 


etsy eib 2 sa ORO 
1,725 | Lathey Bros., Battersea*.. 1,555 


RUGELEY (Staffs.).—For the execution of water-supply works, — ; 


Brereton, for the Lichfield Rural District Council. Mr, W. E. 
Rogers, surveyor, Rugeley. Quantities by bee Baa i— 
Sidebottom, L.E. ..f201 5.0 | Nevitt, C. J., Stafford* 482 15 o 
Sprague, W. H... 9614 9 * Accepted. 
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of many of our readers that 

Surveys. come ae back Sir Benjamin 
Stone, M.P., conducted a _ photographic 
survey of Warwickshire, and now we are 
glad to see that the Council of the Yorkshire 
Archeological Society has been endeavour- 
ing to widen the scope of what Sir Benjamin 
Stone had initiated, and to lay the foundation 
of what may, very reasonably, become a 
nationalaffair. The Sub-Committee, 
which was appointed by the York- 
shire Archzological Society to pre- 
pare a full report upon the matter, 


introduced. In a series of photographs of 
Roman masonry, now in preparation for the 
Society of Antiquaries, a graduated scale, 
marked clearly with English and French 
measures, is in all cases included. The scale 
must, of course, be placed in the same plane 
as the object to be photographed. This Con- 
gress most strongly recommends the adoption 


of the double scale, which willrender the photo- 


which we foresaw in a previous issue, that 
the many fine buildings spread over the 
country, and of paramount interest to the 
modern student of Architecture, should be 
measured—both the plans and elevations— 
by members of the County Architectural 
Societies, and such measurements, careful 
and accurate, should be deposited as records 
for the use of the entire country. It seems 
| to us if this scheme of a National Photo- 
graphic Survey becomes possible, 
that there is then no reason why 
the Architect with his three-foot 


has at last completed its work, and 
its views. are now published. It 
appears that its main action has 
been to discover the best method 
of promoting a general photographic 
record of the whole country on the 
lines adopted by the Society for 
the photographic survey of the 
county of Warwick; and it has 
its opinion that the 
establishment of such a_photo- 
graphic record of all works of 
antiquity is of the highest impor- 
tance, and that such Societies in 
union should use their utmost 


rod should not join the archzo- 


logist with his camera, and thus 
produce a record of the nation’s 
wealth in brick and stone repeating 


and perpetuating in influence 
through the generations to come. 
We remember that some years 
ago a scheme was _ promulgated 
by the Architectural’ Associa- 
tion, based upon a_ suggestion 
made by a very eminent mem- 
ber of the profession, that the 
whole of Westminster Abbey 
should be plotted and drawn to a 
uniform scale. We believe the 


scheme went so far as the ap- 


efforts to establish, for their par- 
ticular counties, Associations on 
the basis of that so successfully 
initiated by Sir Benjamin, and fol- 
lowed by the Royal Society of Anti- 


quaries of Ireland. “It may be ex- 
pected,” says the Report, “that 
Societies organised on these lines, 
besides being of the greatest value 
to antiquaries will be readily sup- 
ported by the many interested in 
photography, who will be glad to 
feel that their efforts are incor- 
porated and preserved for ever in 
what will eventually become a 
national collection.” A more in- 
telligent interest will be created in 
what is often at present a desultory 
and useless amusement, and the 
Archzeological Societies will doubt- 
less be strengthened by the addition 
of many intelligent amateur photo- 
graphers who are not quite dead to 
Archeological lore. One of the regulations 
suggested by the Sub-Committee is worthy 
of quotation: “ That some arrangement 
should be made to supply a'scale in all illus- 
trations, since without this many are practi- 
Particulars of size can be 
added in the accompanying description, but 
it is far better that an actual scale should be 
given by the inclusion in the picture of a 


graduated staff, or a three-foot rod or walking. 


bass AG aeae 


graphs of European value, and materially assist 
English scholars in the work of comparison.” 
Provision is made that all historical records 
appertaining to the places or buildings photo- 
graphed shall be authenticated as far. as 
possible, so as to prevent much false and 
often ridiculous information, which hangs 
like a cloud over almost every building not 
of modern date. We like the scheme re- 
markably well, and it gives the opportunity 
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pointment of various Architectural 
students, with sections of the 
Abbey accordingly allocated to 
them, but, like most fine efforts. 
the whole thing fizzled out, and 
Westminster Abbey still remains, 
in its greater parts, unmeasured. 
The camera seems to have taken 
hold of the professional and general 
public, and to our new magazine, 
-which will rely upon the dry plate as 
- much as the pencil of the draughts- 
man for its excellent illustrations, 
very much good work has been 
contributed by amateurs which, in 
our opinion, equals anything that 
the protessional photographer can 
accomplish. There was a time 
when we looked upon the lens with 
little regard, so far as its ultimate 
usefulness to the Architect was 
concerned, but all that is changed, 
and the student who wanders 
through the country with sketch book and 
paint brush under one arm should undoubt- 
edly carry a camera under the other. We 
are glad to find that the counties are pre- 
pared to move in the matter, and we hope 
that this survey will be surely and compre- 
hensively taken up, and Yorkshire—that 
almost incomparable county of Abbeys, and 
Minsters, Cathedrals and Churches, of his- 


toric Castles—may well lead the van. 
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ANCIENT RUNIC AND OTHER 
CROSSES. 


OME of the earliest Crosses consisted of 
upright flat pillars or obelisks covered 
with sculptured devices, and set in sockets 

level with the ground. Occasionally they 
marked boundaries, but more frequently they 
took the form of Monuments placed over the 
graves of heroes, kings, bishops and others. 
The most ancient of these are the Runic 
Crosses, said to have been of Danish or Scandi- 
navian origin. At one time there were no less 
than 360 of these Crosses in the Island of Iona, 
but only one now remains. This is St. Martin’s 
Cross, which stands in the grounds of the 
Cathedral. It is 14 ft. high, 18in. broad, and 
6in. thick, and is fixed in a pedestal formed out 
of a massive block of red granite about 3 ft. 
high. Many of the stone Crosses used to denote 
boundaries were demolished by the early 
Christians, who supposed them to have been 
dedicated to idolatrous purposes, and their 
ancient names being lost, the broken remains, 
for want of a better name, were called 
‘‘stump”’ crosses. There is a knotted and 
so-called Runic Cross at Eyam, a village 
in Derbyshire, which has a special interest 
from its being situated in a locality of 
the scene of the terrible plague, which had, 
it is supposed, been conveyed thither in a box 
of clothes, the year after it had ravaged London. 
This Cross is one of a type not uncommon 
in Derbyshire, others being at Ilam and Bake- 
well, and date from about the eleventh century. 
Memorial Crosses are those which were erected 
in memory of some beloved object or in com- 
memoration of some event of local importance. 
The best known of these are those erected by 
Edward I. in memory of his Queen, Eleanor. 
They were placed on the spots where the body 
rested on its way from Hareby, in Lincolnshire, 
where the Queen died, to Westminster Abbey, 
the place of its interment. The Crosses of 
Waltham, Cheapside, and Charing were of this 
number. That at Waltham is hexangular and 
highly enriched with tabernacle work and 
foliage; it has pendant shields, and is orna- 
mented with statues ‘of the Queen Eleanor. 
The monument having suffered a good deal from 
mutilation,it wasin the year 1757, at the instance 
of the Society of Antiquarians, enclosed bya brick 
wall. Since then the Cross has been perfectly 
restored and surrounded by an iron palisade. 
The Cross in Cheapside formerly stood oppo- 
site to Wood Street, and was originally a statue 
of Queen Eleanor, but falling into decay it was 
rebuilt in 1446, at the expense of the citizens. 
In 1581, complaint having been made that the 
Cross was a nuisance, on the night of the 21st 
June the images and emblematical figures on 
the Cross were broken into pieces. It was, 
however, again repaired, but only to meet with 
a similar fate in 1596. In 1642 the Common 
Council ordered the City members to apply to 
Parliament for leave to take down the Cross, 
and in the following year Parliament passed a 
law for the demolition of all Crosses, and the 
necessary steps were at once taken for its 
destruction. The original Charing Cross was 
of wood, wholly or to a great extent; but it 
was built in stone by Richard, and, after his 
death, by Roger de Crundale. It was of an 
octagonal form, and in an upper stage, orna- 
mented with eight figures. According to one 
authority, Charing Cross appears to have been 
more elegant than any of the other eight Crosses 
erected to Queen Eleanor’s memory. It was 
of Caen stone, beautifully wrought with many 
figures and raised upon steps of marble. Al- 
though the Cross was, with others, condemned 
by Parliament in 1643, its actual demolition was 
not carried out till some four years later. 
Of the Preaching Crosses, the best known was 
that of Paul’s Cross, London, which for many 
years was the scene of much political activity. 
Whatever was the original form, Paul’s Cross 
was in later times simply a plain wooden pulpit 
covered with lead, and provided with seats for 
an audience. The town of Leighton Buzzard 
possesses an ancient Cross, supposed to have 
been erected in the reign of Edward III. This 
Cross, which has recently been claimed by the 
‘Lord of the Manor, has been in the undisputed 
possession of the inhabitants for 500 years. It 
was first restored in 1620 by a levy upon the 
whole population. 
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BOARD SCHOOL SHOULD 
BE.* 


WHAT A 


FrRoM THE OFFICIAL POINT OF VIEW. 
By Mr. Co. He WyAtTa. 


HE first necessity for a Board School is 

a suitable site, and this in large towns 

is a difficult matter. It has often struck 

me, in reading the criticisms of the Architect of 
the Education Department upon the lighting of 
Schools, that many of these criticisms would be 
of extreme value if the School was to beerected, 
say on an American prairie; but contending, 
as we frequently have to do in the case of town 
sites, with rights of light, high neighbouring 
buildings, access from streets, and a variety of 
circumstances over which we have no control, 
it does seem to me that it would be a good 
thing if the official Architect would, in criticis- 
ing plans, take into account the environment 
of the proposed School. An acre or an acre 
and a quarter in extent, upon which you pro- 
pose to erect a School, say for a 1,000 or 1,200 
children, will give ample playgrounds for the 
children, consequently there will be no neces- 
sity to consider the matter of roof playgrounds, 
or any utilisation of possible basement space to 
extend the playground. I think it an essential 
matter that the main front of the building 
should, if possible, face the south, and I would 
so arrange that the school itself should stand 
as far as possible from the main thoroughfare 
giving access to the school premises. This 
would, of course, mean that the greater part of 
the playgrounds would be in front of the School. 
There should be space at the back, not only for 
the necessary latrines and offices, but also for a 
reasonable distance between the main buildings 
and these appurtenances. At onecorner of the 
site, preferably at the front, I would place the 
Caretaker’s House, so arranged that he could 
from his windows overlook the greater part of 
the playgrounds. The site should be fenced 
by a dwarf wall, on which should be placed an 
unclimbableiron fence. Thenecessary division 
of the playgrounds into two parts, for the girls 
and infants, and for the boys, should be by 
means of another unclimbable fence running 
down from the centre of the building to the 
centre of the boundary wall; there being, of 
course, a like division at the back for the separa- 
tion of the offices. Having now placed our 
School on the block plan, let us consider the 
question of its internal arrangements. Presum- 
ing that it is an ordinary Public Elementary 
School, say for 1,200 children, and that it is in 
two departments, one for infants on the ground 
floor with accommodation for about 400 at 8 or 
9 square ft. per child, and a first floor with 
accommodation for a mixed department of 800 
children, or for two separate departments for 
boys and girls each providing for 400, and pre. 
suming also that each floor has a Central Hall, 
we will first consider the question of a basement. 

BASEMENT OF SCHOOL. 


The ideal limit of the cost of erecting a Public 
Elementary School is that tixed by the Educa- 
tion Department for the purpose of the loan, 
and except there are exceptional circumstances 
this is fixed at {10 per head. Some School 
Boards, however, do not go to quite this limit. 
In Manchester, £9 per head is thought to be 
sufficient to cover the cost of erection and 
equipment of an ordinary Public Elementary 
School. Having this limit of cost in view, 
together with the provision of extensive Play- 
grounds, Boundary Walls, Offices, &c., anyone 
with the most elementary knowledge of the cost 
of School erection will admit that such a limit 
of expenditure does not provide for any exten- 
sive Basement. You should, however, I think, 
have in the Basement a Kitchen for the Care- 
taker, a room sufficient to hold at least twenty 
benches designed for manual instruction in 
woodwork, and in the case of a School ina 
poor locality, where, through private munifi- 
cence free meals are provided for necessitous 
children, it is almost a necessity to have a 
roomy apartment where these meals can be 
served. 
GrRoUND FLoor. 

On the Ground Floor we have the Infants’ 
School. The Central Hall on this floor would 


* A paper read by the Clerk to the Manchester School 
Board before the Manchester Society of Architects. 
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be lighted from the ends, and will also receive 
a certain amount of light from the glass parti- 
tions dividing the Class Rooms from the Hall. 
It is very essential that there should be direct 
access from this Central Hall to all the Class 
Rooms, so as to enable the principal teacher 
by the sound of a gong to summon the whole of 
the children into the Hall for any united service 
in which they may have to take part, the School 
being also assembled and dismissed from the 
Central Hall. Access from Corridors is very 
objectionable. The Class Rooms themselves 
would line two sides of the Hall. In the 
apportionment of accommodation, which I have 
‘before given, there is of course the difficulty ~ 
that if on the Ground Floor you accommodate 
400 infants, you must arrange thatsome part of 
the 800 in the senior department shall find 3 
accommodation also on the lower floor. There 

is, however, no practical difficulty in this, 
because a few Class Rooms on one side of the 
Ground Floor may well be used for the lower 
standards of children, forming the upper part 

of the School. 


INFANTS’ ScHooL CxLAss Rooms. PARTITIONS P 
AND INFANTS’ Room IN CENTRAL HALL. : 


The Class Rooms themselves should in- 
variably be lighted from the left. I am afirm — 
believer in plenty of window space for Schools. } 
I think the partitions between the various 
Class Rooms should be movable, reach from 
floor to ceiling, and the three divisions made so 
as to roll into the space of one, and of course 
consisting wholly of wood and glass. In the ; 
centre partition there should be a large sheet 
of ground plate glass blacked at the back for 
use as a blackboard. As a rule Infants’-Schools 
are sadly deficient in blackboards. On the 


‘infants’ floor there should be a good room to 
‘accommodate from 80 to 100 children, specially 


arranged for babies. It should have a Gallery 
and direct access, not only to the Central 
Hall, but also into the playground, and the 
room should be in that part of the building 
nearest the offices for infants. Figured glass 
should be inserted in the lower panes of all par- 
titions, and at such a height as will enable the 
teachers to see over the top of same. In 
speaking of partitions, ] should explain that 
those between the Central Hall and the Class 
Rooms ought, of course, to be stationary. All 
end rooms ought to be stepped for Galleries. 
There is a difficulty in stepping rooms which _ 
are divided from each other entirely by wooden 
partitions, but wherever you have a wall it is 
well to have the back desks raised by means of 
steps or Galleries. One of the difficulties to be 
got over in a School planned as I have 
suggested, is, of course, the lighting of the 
lower Central Hall, but I think it does not need 
very much ingenuity to get over this difficulty, 
seeing that the Central Hall is not, in an Infants’ 
School, used for reading, writing and drawing. 
It is not essential, therefore, that it should be 
as well lighted as the Class Rooms. There 
should be three fireplaces in each Central Hall. 
There should be ample Cloak Room accom- 
modation for the children. Iron fittings are, I 
think, preferable in Cloak Rooms, and some 
arrangements ought to be made by which the 
Cloak Rooms can be aired. 


STAIRCASES AND First FLoor. 


Proceeding now to the upper floor I would like 
to remark in passing that there is a very great 
difference in the method in which School stair- 
cases are arranged. There should be a stair- 
case at each end of the building, each communi- 
cating with an independent exit, and having 
independent access to the boys’ and girls’ 
playgrounds, it being a requirement of the 
Education Department that out of School the 
sexes must be rigidly divided. Thesimpler the 
staircases are the better. They should be of 
ample width, and lighted as efficiently as  ~ 
possible. Along each side there should be a ; 
handrail, not too high for the children to grasp. 

I think that staircases should be uniformly 4 
made of stone. On the first floor we have the ' 
Central Hall running from end to end with its 

open roof and of course lighted from the top. 

The windows at each end of the Hall may be 

made a feature, and here again there may be Ss 
some leaded lights, though care should be taken : 
to avoid inartistic combinations. In the case 
of a School belonging to a Board I think some- 
thing of its municipal character should appear, 
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and I would have inserted in the windows the 
armorial bearings of the town. Much Art may 
be shown in the design of such windows. 
Heavy stone mullions are certainly objection- 
able. I have seen a very happy effect obtained 
by light wooden divisions designed to represent 
a slight column intersecting the divisions of 
large end windows to Central Halls. The same 
arrangement as on the ground floor will of 
course be followed as to Class Rooms. It should 
be borne in mind in planning Class Rooms that 
the width depends on the nature of the School 
furniture you intend to put intothe room. A 
room furnished with dual desks should be 
wider than one furnished with long desks; and 
for dual desks a Class Room for 60 children at 
Io square feet per child should have dimensions 
approximating 24 by 25 feet. Although 60 isa 
suitable number for Class Room accommodation 
it is well to have some rooms which will 
accommodate from go to too children. If 
possible these rooms should be constructed so 
that they may be divided into two Class Rooms 
for 45 or 50 each. The movable partitions 
dividing the Class Rooms throughout on this 


trouble, whereas 14 in. by 9 in. flues do not 
give the same trouble. There should be no 
angle in the flue which is less obtuse than 
120 degrees, and no portion of the flue should 
be at a less angle than 60 degrees with the line 
of the horizon. Every Class Room and Cloak 
Room should be provided with a ventilating 
flue, and each Central Hall should have at 
least three such outlets, formed into the walls, 
except those on the top floor, where they can 
be taken by means of tubes from the ceilings. 
The ventilation of the Class Rooms might 
be improved by means of glazed draught- 
less ventilators fixed in the lower portions of 
the window sashes. In Manchester it is not 
allowed to introduce any patent apparatus 
without the express consent of the Sites 
Committee of the Board. Hot and cold 
water supply should be laid on each floor. 
I have already said that the main light should, 
as far as possible, be derived from the left of 
the scholars, but, of course, its quality and 
general distribution are as important as its 
direction. The windows should be large, and 
carried on the one hand as near as possible to 


be expended on School buildings, particularly 
in outside ornament, which, considering the 
limits of any such expenditure, do not bear their 
money value. In Manchester, there has, un- 
doubtedly, been an attempt to carry out a type 
of School which some may think is planned on 
lines too severe. I grant that no attempt has 
been made to achieve any great Architectural 
feature, but I think that a building suitable for 
the purpose, and certainly one which will not 
be a disgrace to any locality, may be erected in 
Manchester at a cost well within the limit laid 
down by the Board, viz., £9 per head. I would 
like to impress, if I may, fully upon the Pro- 
fession, the vital importance it is to the School 
boards that their buildings should be brought 
well within the estimates. It is no uncommon 
thing for a School Board to have an annual 
expenditure on interest and repayment of loans 
of a sum nearly one-third its total income 
from the rates; and bearing in mind that these 
repayments are frequently spread over a period 
of fifty years, it will be seen that if the utmost 
care be notexercised a School Board may easily 
pile up a great incubus of debt, which will for 


DESIGN FOR A BANQUETING HALL: H. L. FLORENCE, ARCHITECT. 


floor are of course useful when it is necessary 
to throw several classes into one for such 
purposes as combined lessons in singing, ex- 


_ aminations, &c. If the Central Hall is attached 


to a mixed school the Education Department 
requires that there should be one group of desks 
for a class in the Hall, and the Hall is 
then reckoned for 60 in the accommoda- 
tion. Central Halls in Infants’ Schools or 
attached to separate departments for boys 
and girls are not reckoned in the accom- 
modation. 


WARMING AND LIGHTING. 


In speaking of warming and ventilating I 
know I am on dangerous ground, but I must 
say that my own opinion is in favour of 
open fireplaces, which I think have obvious 
advantages over other methods. In con- 
nection with the fireplaces, 9 in. by g in. flues 
are frequently constructed on account of there 
being an insufficiency of space in the walls for 
larger flues. These are often found to be 


inadequate, and the cause of considerable 


the ceiling, and on the other hand well into 
the corners of the rooms where the desks are 
placed. It is desirable that the spaces between 
the windows. should be smaller than the 
windows themselves. Dormer windows and 
top lights may be used for increasing the light, 


| but should be sparingly resorted to as they 


increase the difficulty of adequately warming 
the rooms. Ordinary sash windows should be 
used as far as possible, and care taken that 
their upper portions are capable of being 
easily opened. In arranging gas pendants for 
rooms it is well to follow, as a general rule, the 
arrangement of the windows. 


EcONOMY oF CosT. 


It is becoming more and moreaserious question, 
particularly with the large School Boards, that 
the cost of erection of their Schools should be 
reduced within the most reasonable limits. I 
do not mean in any sense that the Schools 
should be imperfectly built. The materials 
and structure ought to be sound in every part, 
but, undoubtedly, a great deal of money may 


a long time be a serious burden upon the 
ratepayers. 


THE commission for the Statue of the late 
Ralph Ward Jackson for the town of West 
Hartlepool, has been placed with Mr. Onslow 
Ford, R.A. 

THE proposal to borrow £100,000 to cover 
the cost of the erection of the Middlesbrough 
Lunatic Asylum formed the subject of a Local 
Government Board inquiry at Middlesbrough 
recently. 

A MOVEMENT ison foot to restore and enlarge 
the old Parish Church of St. Peter’s, Derby, 
the fabric of which dates back eight and a half 
centuries. Plans have been approved, involving 
an outlay of £5,000. 

For some years the old Bridge spanning the 
brook at Beamsley has been in a very un- 
satisfactory state. Anew Bridge has now been 
constructed of iron girders, and is about 15 feet 
wide. It is generally supposed that the old 
Bridge was erected about the same time that 
Ilkley Bridge was built. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TaLpoT Houst, ARUNDEL STREET, 
December 17th, 1895. 

“<7 know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting tts fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—JOHN RUSKIN. 


Tue long deferred commencement of Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre’s dream for the erection of a 
‘‘ Campo Santo”’ outside Westminster Abbey 
is about to be realised. The leases of the houses 
at Poet’s Corner having fallen in, the buildings 
are about to be pulled down, and already the 
date of the sale of the materials has been fixed. 
The houses in question are those which are 
situated in the rear of the Abbey leading out of 
Old Palace Yard, and when these, together 
with two or three buildings round the corner 
facing the Houses of Parliament are demolished, 
a very considerable space will be opened up. 
In fact, Mr. Labouchere, whose house is 
situated just here, will scarcely know his own 
residence, such a general clearance will there 
be all round him. 


TuHouGH the Council of the Royal Academy 
met to elect a President for the forth- 
coming year, it is the merest form; for 
re-election follows as a matter of course. 
The experience of more than a century shows 
no break in the rule. The form itself is 
attended with a little bit of ceremonial which 
is in itself picturesque, the President takes 
from round his neck his golden chain of office, 
and, having laid it on the table, leaves the 
room. His vacant chair is then occupied by 
the keeper, and the ceremony of election pro- 
ceeds. For the last few days there had been a 
faint rumour—an apprehension, indeed, rather 
than a rumour—that Sir Frederic Leighton 
might desire to be relieved from the cares and 
duties of his present office. Certain names were 
mentioned, as Mr. Riviere, Mr. Fildes, Mr. Dick- 
see, Mr. Prinsep, Mr. Stone; but they wereonly 
on men’s lips because the word “‘ resignation ”’ 
suggests the question of a successor. It was felt 
that the retirement of Sir Frederic would be to 
Art in this country a loss, and to the Academy 
a calamity. 


Tue Exhibition of Arts and Crafts, in 
Dublin, is drawing the attention of all 
Ireland to the expediency of training the 
mind and eye of that important industrial 
class—our workers in stone, metal, &c.—by 
setting before the artisans the products of 
former talent and industry which are as yet 
unsurpassed in these latter days. Notice has 
been directed to some of the splendidly con- 
structed houses at the North side, once the 
leading quarter of Dublin. Conspicuous 
among these is the Loretto Convent, 43, North 
Great George’s Street. It was formerly the 
residence of the Protestant Archbishop of 
Cashel, who, it would seem, was regardless of 
expense in fitting up his Mansion. Connois- 
seurs are unanimous in their admiration of the 
mantelpieces in the principal rooms. They 
are evidently the work of the band of Italian 
artists who came over to Dublin towards the 
close of the last century. Two of them are 
fine specimens of workmanship in the famous 
Bossi marble—that inlaid marble of beautifully 
blended colours which is so rarely seen since 
the secret of his art died with the inventor. 
The design of the mantelpiece for the Arch- 
bishop’s Study was carried out in this inlaid 
marble—trails of many-tinted ivy, the leaves 
as softly shaded as in a carefully-finished 


painting. Another relic of the Italian handi- 
craft is a mantelpiece of white marble, a 
masterpiece of delicately-worked carving. 
Vases, cornucopias, and feathered arrows 
are connected and inter-twined by exqui- 
site tendrils of light foliage, which also depends 
in graceful festoons from the perfectly 
sculptured urns. As such Art treasures are 
more or less unnoticed in convents, the nuns 
have been strongly advised to offer them for 
sale. Competent judges say that these works 
of the old Italian craftsmen would delight all 
Art-loving eyes, and that the most artistically 
appointed drawing room would be enriched by 
the addition of the ivy wreath in Bossi marble. 


THE restoration of Croyland Abbey is far 
from being accomplished, and yet was begun in 
1860, when the late Sir Gilbert Scott restored 
the West Front. One cannot but think this 
tardiness a reproach, for Croyland is known 
not only to antiquaries, but to every reader of 
Kingsley’s ‘‘ Hereward.” It was Torfrida’s 
refuge, after that tragical journey over the 
snow, and in those days Martin Lightfoot 
guarded the door like a dog. Now we have 
the Rev. T. H. Le Boeuf appealing to a negli- 
gent public for £1,830, wherewith to save the 
tottering North Aisle. At the dissolution 
of the Monasteries, Croyland had an income 
of £1,217 a year, a princely sum in the 
values ofthat day. It is only now a derelict in 
the parish of Croyland, of which the living is 
stated by ‘‘Crockford” to be worth f156a 
year. Since 1884, however, when he accepted 
this rectory, Mr. Le Boeuf has rescued the pile 
from sheer collapse. He began in 1888 by 
making secure the piers at the end of the old 
Nave, the fine Norman Arch, the South Arcade, 
and the inside of the West Front, which was in 
a state inimical to the permanence even of Sir 
Gilbert Scott's work. In the following year he 
got the south and east side-walls repaired, 
and the Tower underpinned. By six further 
instalments the body of the structure was for- 
tified ; and now, after a serious iliness, Mr. Le 
Boeuf sees the North Aisle in imminent danger, 
as the storm of March last demonstrated. This 
Aisle forms the Parish Church. There are 
fractures in the masonry, due, it appears, to 
the foundations having been laid on a bed of 
peat, which has yielded as the water it con- 
tained was drained away by deep wells in the 
neighbourhood. Croyland was a Benedictine 
Monastery, founded by Ethelbald in 716. Its 
misfortunes began early. 


‘WELL House”’ (or as it should be called 
‘‘ Langwell House’’), situated in the parish of 
Dodbrooke, and close to the town of Kings- 
bridge, now shortly to besold through the death 
of the owner, is historically interesting. It is 
now a very old Mansion partly rebuilt; but 
there are {undoubted remains of a Monastery. 
Some portions of the walls are composed of 
well-chiselled stones of blue schist, covered in 
many cases with ferns and ivy; there is also a 
good specimen of an Archway of the less acute 
Gothic order. The Monastery belonged to the 
monks of Buckfast. Leading from it is an 
ancient road to the religious house at Leigh, 
near Hatch Bridge. Unfortunately, the old 
documents relating to this house were destroyed 
by fire about one hundred years ago in the 
house of the churchwarden. 


ANOTHER landmark which connects the 
London of to-day with former times is being 
swept away. This time it is the ancient 
‘“Cogers’ Hall,” at the back of a publichouse in 
Salisbury Court, Fleet Street. 


Now that the Bideford Art and Science School 
building has been completed, it is interesting to 
recall that the first public Art class at Bideford 
was started by no other than Charles Kingsley. 
In 1854, when Kingsley was 34, he came to 
Bideford for a year on account of his wife’s 
health, and in a house on the Strand was 
‘Westward Ho!’’ written; during the pro- 
gress of the Crimean war. Having only 
occasional ministerial duty, Kinsley established 
an Art class at the house of Edward Capern, 
the poet postman, in Mill Street, and instructed 
working men gratuitously, Mr. Capern himself 
being one of the pupils. ‘‘ He used to bring 
fresh flowers from his conservatory for us to 
copy and still further on gave us 


~ accumulations. 


Cannon Street, E.C. 


lectures on anatomy, illustrating the subject 
with chalk drawings on a large blackboard. 
His knowledge of geometry, perspective and 
freehand drawing was wonderful, and the rapid 
and beautiful manner in which he drew excited 
both our admiration and our ambition.”’ 


THE mania for collecting leads to strange 
Near Fontefract lives a banker 
who has a Museum of old doors. They are 
from old houses, Castles, or Abbeys that have 
some historic interest. Quite lately he bid 
f1,000 in Paris for a door through which, 


during the French Revolution, Marie Antoinette, — 


Charlotte Corday, Danton, and Robespierre 
passed to the guillotine. One of his doors is 
said to have shut off Charles II. from his 
Roundhead pursuers, and it bears marks of a 
battering ram. A collection of ancient weather- 
cocks is also one of this gentleman’s 
possessions. 


Ir has been suggested that the memorial to 


Sir Charles Hallé shall take the form of a 


statue, to be erected in Albert Square, Man- - 


chester, a city with which Hallé’s name and 
musical labours were so closely identified. 
Whether, however, the fund be devoted to a 
statue, or to the foundation of ascholarshipin the 
Manchester Royal College of Music, of which 
Sir Charles was the founder, must, of course, 
be left to the decision of the subscribers. 


THERE are being exhibited in the warehouse of 
Messrs. Wood & Co., 42, Buchanan Street, Glas- 
gow, two pianos of great historical interest. They 
are both grands, the manufacture and property 


of Erard, of Paris. The older was a present by ~ 


the Emperor Napoleon the First to his first wife, 
Josephine, and in 1816, the year after the fall of 
the Empire, the instrument was bought back by 
the maker, in whose hands it has remained ever 
since. The keys are of mother of pearl, and 
the sharps of tortoise shell. 
large as the modern grands, but all the same it 
is a splendid instrument. It is adapted to play 


It is scarcely as | 


military marches, and even now the keys emit — 


clear, loud notes. 
which Anton Rubenstein chose when he made 
his first appearance with the Philharmonic 
Society in London, May 16th, 1857, and which he 


The other piano is that 


used during his subsequent recitals’ tour. It 


was then sold and lost sight of till two years 
ago, when it was sent to Erard to be repaired. 
The number indicated its identity, and it was 
bought back by the maker. Strange to say the 
piano, in its construction, completeness, and 
fulness of tone, is very little different from the 


best grands of the present day. The Messrs. 


Wood and Co. also exhibit the new patent 
resonator of Erard. This ‘‘resonator’’ is 
placed underneath the grand piano, and 
traverses its entire length and breadth. It is 
fastened to the case round the sides by patent 
clips, while each ‘‘ gong’’ is attached to the 
sound-board by a piece of cat-gut, thus skil- 
fully augmenting at every point the possibility 
of added ‘‘ waves.”’ 
auxiliary soundboard of such reverberating 
power, that it seems to redouble the strength of 
the tone, whilst, curiously enough, rendering it 
less liable to strike the ear either as metallic or 
wooden, and so making it infinitely more 
musical. 


An Exhibition, to be held next June at the 
People’s Palace, under the presidency of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, is to be called the East 
London Trades, Industries, and Arts Exhibition, 
and General Exhibition of the Work of Students 
in Polytechnics and Technical Institutes. In 
addition to the usual industrial exhibits, there 
will be a special section for the work of indivi- 
dual craftsmen, a section for the work of 
apprentices and of students at the various 
London Polytechnics, and a department, of 
which Lady Jeune is Hon. Secretary, for the 
exhibition of women’s work. Provision will be 
made for a continuous series of concerts and 
other entertainments during the Exhibition. 
Mr. Edmund H. Lloyd, of the Military, Naval, 
and Chicago Exhibitions, will be manager. The 
Committtee has already obtained towards a 
guarantee fund of from £8,000 to £10,000 more 
than £6,000, besides donations towards the 
objects of the Exhibition to the amount of 
about £1,000. The Hon. Secretaries are Mr. 
Harold Boulton and Mr. Ernest Flower, 64, 
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Tue Chancel of Colebrooke Church, in 
Devon, was restored in 1879 by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, the holders of the im- 
propriated tithe, and Mr. A. O. Sillifant, of 
Copplestone (lord of the manor), restored the 
five bells and added another in 1887. But since 
then, the peculiar circumstances into which the 
living fell, prevented any further restoration 
until the Rev. B. Jones was put in charge. The 
first work promoted by Mr. Jones was a new 
Tower door and window, and the work now 
undertaken consists of reseating and flooring 
and some necessary alterations in connection 
with it, which have completely changed the 
appearance of the Church, and made it equal 
to any of the ordinary Parish Churches in the 
neighbourhood. The old West Gallery by 
which the fine Tower Arch was blocked, has, of 
course, been removed, and the Tower Arch and 
new window restored. -Much of the seating 
consisted of the old high pews, but some fine 
carved oak 15th century bench ends remained, 
and these and some other old oak have been re- 
used with great taste and advantage. The rest 
of the seating is of English oak, designed in 
keeping with the old work, but without the 
carving. It is interesting to note that the old 
carved oak Prayer Desk of 13th century work 
was found, has been carefully repaired, and 
will be again used as a priest’s desk. Some 
work still remains to be done, particularly with 
respect to the windows, which are sadly in 
need of repair; some are, indeed, almost past 
restoration. The Arcade also much needs 
restoration; from the pillars and arches the 
lime covering will one day be removed and the 
beautiful stonework again, after the lapse of a 

century or two, exposed. The Tower and the 
walls generally also require attention. Inter- 
nally the walls appear well built of good red 
stone, and there is, therefore, little doubt that 
the defective lime-whitened plastering might be 
removed with advantage and the walls pointed. 
The present section of the work has been well 
carried out by Messrs. Dart and Son, of Cre- 
diton, the Architects being Messrs. Tait and 
Harvey, of Exeter. 


SoME important station improvements are to 
be carried out at Salisbury. It is proposed to 
erect an island platform on the up side of the 
London and South-Western Station, and in 
order to do this the Great Western locomotive 
sheds are to be removed, and the approaches 
from platform to platform will be by subways. 
About six acres of land, at a cost of £6,000, 
have been purchased for the purpose of extend- 
ing the locomotive department and sidings of 
the South-Western, and the Great Western 
Company is doubling its railway from West- 
bury, making it complete to Bristol. 


At the little town of Chassenon, in the De- 
partment of the Charente, a curious archzolo- 
gical discovery has been made. In digging out 
an old well, supposed to have been filled up at 
the period of the invasion of the Barbarians, 
some workmen have unearthed a Gallic god. 
It is a statuette rather more than two feet high. 
The figure is in the attitude of the Hindoo 
Buddha, and wears round his neck the collar of 
the Gauls. Chassenon is known to be a place 
of great antiquity. It is believed to be the 
Cassinomagus of the Romans. 


A new Suspension Foot Bridge, over the 
river Wye at Sellack, has been opened for the 
public use. The Bridge has been erected on 
the site of the old ferry, and connects the 
parishes of Sellack and King’s Caple. The 
scheme for the erection of the Bridge was pro- 
moted two years ago. The Bridge is made 
after a speciality by Louis Harper, A.M.1.C.E., 
of Aberdeen; the masonry work, concreting, 
approaches, and decking have been carried out 
by Mr. J. Preece, contractor, Marden, Here- 
fordshire; Messrs. Naylor and Co., Hereford, 
were entrusted with the erection of the iron 
work ; and the whole has been done under the 
superintendence of the Architect, Mr. Ernest G. 
Davies, of Hereford. The Bridge is composed 
of steel wire ropes of suspension type, with 
vertical rods, 2 ft. apart, connecting the upper 
and lower ropes. The sides are protected by 
oak skirting and lattice panelling to prevent 
accident. The Bridge has a camber of perhaps 
3 ft., which is the principle of the whole struc- 
ture, and adds to its strength, for the greater 
the weight that goes upon it the more firm and 


stronger the Bridge becomes, It is supported by 
four cast-iron columns 25 ft. high, weighing 1 ton 
16 cwt. each, and the whole Bridge is held up 
by anchor blocks and rails, which are entirely 
hidden beneath the surface of the ground at 
the approach to the Bridge, and secured by 
concrete. The clear span of the Bridge is 
190 ft. (the longest on the river, with the excep- 
tion of one over the estuary at Chepstow), its 
total length, including approaches, being 238 ft. 
It has a walking way of 6 ft., and is 6 ft. 10 in. 
out andout. The flooring is of oak, overlaid with 
ordinary boarding oak cross pieces r} in. thick. 
There are red sandstone abutments (the material 
having been obtained from Sellack quarry), 
with Forest stone coping. The Bridge is 24 ft. 
above the summer water level, which is about 
6 ft. higher than the highest known flood level. 


THERE is on view at the present moment at 
the Fine Art Society’s Gallery in Bond Street, 
a most choice and charming collection of Mr. 
Whistler’s Lithographs. They range over the 
best part of twenty years, from 1877 down to 
the present time, and there is hardly one which 
a wise man, collecting Lithographs, would not 
wish to have in his collection. It is not easy 
to analyse their charm, but it consists in large 
part of the nicest feeling for a pencil stroke and 
its peculiar qualities, and an exact instinct for 
what it will and will not express. The subjects 
are always chosen with a curious felicity, and 
the work carefully restrained within the limits 
in which the pencil is effective. It is the chief 
of Mr. Whistler’s technical gifts that he never 
confuses one medium with another, that he 
knows exactly what can be expressed with oil, 
water-colour, tone, pencil or etching-needle. 
Whichever he uses, you see at once that the 
thing aimed at could not have been done with 
any of the others. All this, of course, takes no 
account of the eye, the taste, and the style, 
which go to make a charming whole out of a 
few lines, accented here and there with little 
arabesques of deep shade. The truth is that 
Mr. Whistler’s Art, which to the casual 
observer seems light and airy, is a very de- 
liberate and deep affair—we had almost said 
earnest and striving. For whatever levities Mr. 
Whistler may permit himself in other relations, 
he never takes up brush or pencil without 
having in mind some definite artistic intention 
to be pursued for its own sake with unfailing 
conscientiousness. 


THERE is hardly a drawing in this collection 
but what shows thought, whether it is the 
glimpse of the Long Gallery at the Louvre, 
the masterly sketch of the old Bridge at 
Battersea with the sweep of the Chelsea shore 
and barges out on the river, the Canal at Vitré, 
the nursemaids in the Paris gardens, the crowd 
on the Balcony watching the funeral! procession 
of M. Carnot, the old shops at Chelsea, the 
model in the Studio, or the lady with the 
Suéde gloves. Whether they are human beings 
or buildings, there is the same eye for 
character. Compare the London drawings 
with the Paris drawings, and note how much 
of the character of the two cities enters 
into the few lines. In the French drawings 
every figure is obviously French, the lines of 
the buildings and the shadows under the 
cornices have something indefinably Parisian 
about them. Or take the drawing marked 
‘¢ Sunday at Lyme Regis.’’ How Sundayish it 
is!—the little town looking smug, tidy, and 
respectable, and the figures that go up the 
street wearing Sunday best and bearing them- 
selves with the air of having done their duty. 
But these are drawings to look at and not to 
write about, and we can only advise everyone 
who cares for these things to see for them- 
selves. Let us add that Mr. Way, the litho- 
graphic printer, deserves all the good things 
that Mr. Pennell says of him in his introduction 
to the catalogue. 


AN interesting historical relic, in the shape 
of an English watch of the last century, with 
two handsome seals attached bearing the crest 
and motto of Lord Lovat (Simon Fraser), who 
was the last victim to the headsman’s axe in 
England, has been discovered, secreted in a 
chimney, by one of the workmen engaged in 
the demolition of a block of dilapidated houses 
in Newton Street, Holborn. These buildings 
are known to have been an asylum for fugitives 
from justice at that period. 


THERE is an interesting and timely article on 
“The Trinity House: its origin and work” in 
the Christmas number of the Windsor Magazine. 
From this it appears that the corporation 
originated at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century from a guild of Deptford pilots, and 
was incorporated by Henry VIII. It did not, 
however, reach its full development until the 
thirty-fifth year of Elizabeth’s reign, and the 
charter afterwards granted by James II. ‘prac- 
tically governs it to-day. ‘The exact status of 
the corporation at the present time,” says the 
writer, ‘‘is somewhat difficult to define. It is 
at the same time both a private corporation, and 
to a certain extent a Government office. The 
control of its funds, derived from dues levied on 
shipping, lies in the hands of the Board of 
Trade, the tolls being collected, however, by the 
Trinity House officials, and paid into the Mer- 
cantile Marine Fund. As the money collected 
yields a large surplus, and there has been a 
movement on foot for some time past in favour 
of reducing the light dues, it is thought by 
some that either this should be done or the 
funds expended in making the light service still 
more efficient.” 


At the distribution of prizes to the students 
of the Royal Academy Schools, which took 
place recently at Burlington House, Sir 
Frederic Leighton, as is his wont, presented 
the awards, and was supported by a strong 
array of Royal Academicians and Associates. 
Before handing the prizes to the successful 
competitors, he explained that it was one of the 
very many acts of kindness shown him last 
spring by his brother members that they per-~ 
emptorily requested him to refrain from the 
arduous task of preparing a presidential address, 
and on the present occasion he would not keep 
in suspense, by delivering a speech, those who 
were to be recipients of awards. H. R. Mileham 
received the gold medal and travelling student- 
ship (£200) for an historical painting, ‘‘ The 
Finding of Moses”; C. Ross Burnett the 
Turner gold medal and scholarship for a land- 
scape, and also the first silver medal for a 
painting of a head fromthe life; E. H. Read tuok 
the Creswick prize (£30) fora landscape; V. J. 
Robertson the first silver medal for the painting 
of a figure from the life; A. G. Small the 
Armitage prize (£30) and a bronze medal for a 
design in monochrome for a figure picture; 
Harold Speed the prize of £40 given for a 
design for the decoration of a portion of a 
public building; Bernard Schumacher the first 
prize (£50) and silver medal for a set of six 
drawings of a figure from the life; Francis 
Derwent Wood the gold medal and travelling 
studentship (£200) for a composition in sculp- 
ture, ‘‘Dedalus and Icarus’’; and Pieter 
Rodeck the gold medal and travelling studentship 
(£200) for a designin Architecture. F.D. Wood 
also received the prize of £50 and silver medal 
awarded for a set of three models of a figure 
from the life, and that bestowed for a design 
for a medal; while silver medals and other 
coveted prizes were also secured by Rose E. - 
Clark, Charles Beacon (who was successful in 
two competitions), A. Haswell Christie, and 
George Weald. It was stated that the Landseer 
scholarships in Painting and Sculpture—of £40 
a year each, tenable for two years—had been 
awarded to C. H. Sims and F. Salisbury 
(painting), and to C. W. Jewett (sculpture). 


A curious story is related, showing how an 
ignorant but well-meaning woman has deprived 
the nation of what was probably a Hogarthian 
masterpiece. A young gentleman, house-hunt- 
ing in the west-end, was being shown through 
a residence, when he saw in one of the rooms a 
picture which, in his judgment, was an un- 
mistakeable Hogarth. The owner, a lady, 
seemed to attach no particular importance to 
the work, and readily agreed to part with it for 
a five-pound note. Then the young man re- 
ported his discovery to a friend, who offered 
him £20 and a suitable commission if the picture 
should turn out to be a genuine masterpiece. 
Returning to take possession of their treasure 
they were horrified to find the lady of the house 
had just finished cleaning the canvas. She had 
employed a strong solution of soda, with the 
dire result that she had cleaned all the paint off, 
and left not a trace, form, or colour to shew 
whether the picture had been a Hogarth or the 
most unblushing of ‘‘ potboilers.”’ 
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Tue sinking, or more properly speaking, 
boring of Artesian Wells is an operation more 
or less associated with American ideas and 
American enterprise, but the system is now 
largely resorted to everywhere. In the begin- 
ning of this year Mr. W. Thomson, of the 
Aerated Water Works, in Lemon _ Street, 
Aberdeen, arranged for the boring of an Artesian 
Well in his premises. After having sunk a 6-in. 
diameter steel tube to a depth of 105s ft, a 
plentiful supply of water was found. The 
.borers experienced great difficulty in driving 
the tubes to this depth, on account of the 
nature of the strata encountered. Various 
sections of hard conglomerate, ranging in thick- 
ness from 2 to 7 ft., were met with. The 
water was found running in the interstices of 
a bed of hard porous rock, which was preceded 
by a stratum of dry blue clay, 12 ft. in thick- 
ness, This clay is favourably situated, as, with 
the bore-tube driven into the rock, the clay 
precludes the possibility of any surface water 
reaching the source of supply. After it was 
ascertained that there was a plentiful supply of 
water, a stone building was erected over the 
well. When the water was tapped, it rose in 
the tube to within 23 ft. from the ground 
surface. A pump was then brought into opera- 
tion. A wrought-iron cylinder, 4 ft. in diameter 
and ro ft. deep, was sunk over the well, and 
into this the pump was placed, coupled on to 
the end of the bore-tube. 

ANALysis showed the water to be absolutely 
pure and colourless, rich in minerals, having 
carbonate of iron in solution. The latter was 
at first considered a disadvantage in the water, 
when mixed with spirits, it immediately be- 
coming black through the iron combining with 
the tannin in the spirits, and forming tannate of 
iron. Obviously, on this account, the iron had 
to be removed before the water was suitable 
for aerating purposes. After having experi- 
mented with various methods of eliminating 
the iron, Mr. Thomson has at last succeeded 
in constructing an apparatus, which shows, by 
analysis, that though the water is completely 
freed of iron it does not deprive it of its 
remaining constituents, such as lime and 
magnesia, which give it the hardness necessary 
in aerated water. The water is discharged 
from the pump to the first floor of the Factory, 
where it enters the iron eliminator. The 
principle of this apparatus is the passing of the 
water over beds of loose granite. This breaks 
up the water, and removes the iron in solution, 
and it then collects on the stones in the form of 
rust, the water passing over into a large slate 
tank at an even temperature of 50 degrees, 
where it circulates by gravitation through the 
factory. There is another connection from 
the pump which brings the water in its natural 
condition in contact with carbonic acid gas in 
a high-pressure cylinder, from which it is con- 
veyed asa natural carbonated mineral water to 
the bottles. It will thus be seen that though 
the iron would have proved an obstacle in 
successfully manufacturing aerated water, it 
has turned out a great advantage, as it places 
Mr. Thomson in the fortunate position of 
possessing a natural chalybeate water, and also, 
through the medium of the iron eliminator, a 
hard, cold, pure water for manufacturing 
the various beverages for which he has gained 
a name. 


Tue Duc d’Aumale intends to proceed at 
once with the works necessary for the prepara- 
tion of the Chateau d’Amboise to serve as a 
Military Asylum. His plans include the restor- 
ation of the noble Salle des Etats and the 
structure of Louis XIII., as well as all the 
other Architectural features of the building. 
It is estimated that the cost will amount to 
£60,000, in addition to the large sums expended 
by the late Comte de Paris. 


Mr. W. BarpiL_, of Langley Mill, delivered 
a very interesting paper on ‘Oil Engines”’ at 
the meeting last week, of the Derbyshire Metal- 
lurgical Association. The paraffin industry, he 
said, was confined almost exclusively to Scot- 
land, whilst petroleum (rock oil) was found 
in its crude state in the earth in many parts of 
the World, but chiefly in America, Russia, Asia 
Minor, Austria, Galicia. It had even been 
found in some parts of England. He remem- 
bered that some 20 years ago a well was dis- 


covered at one of the collieries of Messrs. James 
Oakes and Co., Riddings, and yielded a large 
supply of crude oil, which had been used for 
lubricating purposes. From the distillation of 
petroleum in its crude state was obtained benzo- 
line or petroleum spirit, refined petroleum, or 
the burning oils known by the names of kerosene, 
Royal Daylight, White Rose, &c., many kinds 
of lubricating oils, vaseline, and other bye-pro- 
ducts. With regard to the history of the birth 
and development of the oil engine time would 
not allow of recounting the many attempts and 
failures in this direction, but the most practical 
success was attained by the Bragton petroleum 
motor, which appeared in 1872. 


Last week Herr Adolf Menzel, a man who 
will leave his stamp on the whole Art history 
of the time, celebrated his eightieth birthday. 
Everybody with a namein Art and Science, the 
German Emperorat their head, paid their tribute 
of respect to the famous painter. Menzel is pro- 
bably the only painter who can be said to be 
popular in the most literal sense of the word. 
The little man, almost a dwarf, with his ugly 
but striking face, his piercing eyes, which seem 
still more piercing through his spectacles, and 
his gigantic field-glass and umbrella, is a well- 
known figure at theatres, concerts, and all 
public festivities. His popularity is due in 
great measure to his position as the artistic 
historian of his Fatherland. Every child in 
Germany has learnt through him what the two 
hero-monarchs—Frederick the Great and the 
Emperor William were like. Menzel lives a 
very secluded life. Brought up in very poor 
circumstances, which forced him to face the 
hardships of life in his early youth, he has 
retained many a trait of those times. His 
tastes are still very simple. He lives four 
stories high, and during the last few days 
has been greatly vexed by the increasing 
number of visitors who have climbed up to 
congratulate him and disturb him in his 
work. 


THE probable destruction of the Falls of 
Foyers, and the present agitation against the 
demolition of the Trinity House Almshouses at 
Mile End, have been the means of directing 
fresh attention to the efforts of the National 
Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural 
Beauty, which was incorporated nearly two 
years ago under the Joint-Stock Companies 
Acts, with no capital, of course, but as an asso- 
ciation limited by guarantee ‘‘to promote the 
permanent preservation, for the benefit of the 
nation, of lands and tenements of beauty or 
historic interest, and, as regards lands, to pre- 
serve as far as practicable their natural aspect, 
features, and animal and plant life.” Up to 
now the Trust has had to rely upon gifts, but in 
course of time it is hoped to derive an income 
from subscriptions, legacies, &c., large enough 
to allow of purchases being made in order to 
add to what will gradually become a great 
national collection. But, no matter how ob- 
tained, the property acquired by the Trust for 
this purpose will be absolutely inalienable from 
the public, and can never be diverted to any 
other object. The first gift received was a 
beautiful bit of cliffat Barmouth; and thesame 
donor—a lady—has promised to defray the 
cost of a larger cliff on the other side of the 
village, if it can be obtained for a reasonable 
sum. The Trust has also just been given a 
very fine example—the only one, it is said, now 
existing in this country—of a pre-Reformation 
priest’s house of the fourteenth century. This 
most interesting survival of a past age is a 
timber-and-thatch building at Alfriston, Sussex, 
and though in a very dilapidated state, which 
will at once be remedied, the relic is regarded 
by experts as a fine piece of work. Another 
matter which the Trust has now under con- 
sideration is the acquisition of Barras Head, 
the fine Cornish headland, from which is 
obtainable the best view of King Arthur’s 
Castle, at Tintagel, and, as the present owner 
has offered to sell the cliff for the same money 
as it cost him, an appeal for funds for this 
specific object will shortly be issued. The 
preservation of Stonehenge and of Cheddar 
Cliffs is also being considered, action in the 
case of the former being urgently demanded if 
the famous Druidical remains are to be kept 
from further decay and possible destruc- 
tion. 


THERE are thirty Members and Associates of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers who have 
been on the books for upwards of fifty years. 
These are, in order of election, Sir Charles 
Hutton Gregory, K.C.M.G., Past-President ; 
Mr. Geo... F, White: Mr. HH. D. Martin; 
Major-General G. B. Tremenheere, late R.E.; 
Mr. John Baldry Redman; Mr. S. B. Worthing- 
ton; Mr. Edward Cottam; Mr. John Clutton; 
Mr, T. Dyne Steel; Dr. William Pole, Hon. 
Secretary; Mr. J. C. Sherrard; Mr. Peter 
Bruff; Colonel T. H.-Sale,-late REAM 
William Evill; Mr. W. L. Baker; Mr. John 
Boustead ; Mr. William Lindley; Mr. Edward 
Dobson; Mr. Henry Warriner; Mr. George 
Henry Birkbeck ; Mr. Alfred Upward; Sir John 
Fowler, Bart., K.C.M.G., Past-President ; Mr. 
James Abernethy, Past-President; Mr. J. H 
Pepper ; The Baron Du Bois de Ferriéres; Mr. 


Henry Hensman; Mr. W. H. Barlow, Past-— 


President; Mr. William Shears; Mr. W. P. 
Marshall, and Mr. H. Wollaston Blake. Of 
those elected during the years 1846-50, both 
inclusive, there still remain Mr. 
Woods, Past-President ; Mr. J. B. Huntington ; 
Mr. John Addison; Mr. F. C. Christy; Mr. 
Robert Jacomb-Hood; Mr. P. J. Margary ; 
Mr. Charles Neate; Mr. W. G. Brounger; 
Field-Marshal Sir Lintorn Simmons, R.E., 
G.C.B.; Mr. Alfred Williams; Sir Robert 
Rawlinson, K.C.B., Past-President ; Mr. G. W. | 
Harris; Mr. Henry Currey ; Mr. J.S. Valentine; 
Mr. Henry Maudslay; Mr. George Arthur 
Biddell ; Mr. Henry Robinson ; Lord Armstrong, 
C.B., Past-President; Mr. William Radford; 
Mr. William Piper; Mr. William Wilson ; 
Mr. William Sowerby; Sir Douglas Galton, 
K.C.B.; Sir Geo, Barclay Bruce, Past-Presi- 
dent; Mr. Charles Christopher Carleton 
Baynes ; and Mr. George James Munday. 


BROBDINGNAGIAN pillar boxes _ will shortly 
make their appearance in various parts of the 
City, the Post Officeauthorities having obtained 
the permission of the Commission of Sewers 
for that purpose—subject, however, to their 
remaining only during the pleasure of the Cor- 
poration. To be precise, they will be just 
twice the size of those now in use. The 
necessity for these huge structures has not 
arisen only from the increase in the number of 
letters posted, but rather from the desire to 
have a double receptacle, so that letters for 
the London district should, as at the offices, 
be posted in different compartments. Under 
the new-system it is believed that much sorting 
will be avoided—or, perhaps, more strictly 


speaking, it should be said that this duty will, - 


pro tanto be transferred from the Post Office 
officials to the general public. 


Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., has presented the 
National Portrait Gallery with seventeen of his 
famous portraits of deceased celebrities, so that 
they may be placed at once in the new Portrait 
Gallery when it is opened. The portraits are 
those of Matthew Arnold, Robert Browning, 
Carlyle, Sir Charles Hallé, Lord Lawrence, Sir 
Henry Layard, the Earl of Lytton, Cardinal 
Manning, Sir Henry Taylor, John Stuart Mill, 
Sir A. Panizzi, D. G. Rossetti, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, Viscount Sherbrooke, Lord Tenny- 
son, Sir Andrew Clark, and the philanthropist 
Thomas Wright. 


THE restoration now concluded at Lowdham 
Church, Nottingham, owed its initiation to the 
generous action of the patron of the living, 
Earl Manvers. His lordship’s attention was 
called to the fact that because of the lack of 
foundations, and the action of damp, the walls, 
which had stood for some hundreds of years, 
were getting into a very bad condition. He 
accordingly readily undertook to rebuild a great 
part of the Chancel, and to make provision for 
effective drainage. The work was commenced. 
in May last. All the eastern portion of the 
wall has been pulled down and built up again 
on strong foundations, and with the addition of 
buttresses. Round this portion a dry area has 
been laid down; and battlements have been 
added to the roof. The old three-light east 
window, which was evidently an insertion, and 
was unworthy of the Church, has now been re- 
placed by a four-light window with tracery of a 
very handsome pattern. It has been possible 
to do all this without removing the roof, which 
is of modern date and in good condition. | 
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Tue Archbishop of York recently re- 
opened the Parish Church of All Saints, 
Barlby, near Selby, after restoration, and in the 
course of the service dedicated a new Chancel, 
which has been erected as a part of the work of 
restoration. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, of Dur- 
ham, was consulted, and subsequently contracts 
were entered into with Mr. F. S. Ullathorne, 
builder, of Selby, to carry out the necessary 
work at a cost of f900. The interior of the 
Church has undergonea completechange. The 
old Chancel terminated with an Apse, which has 
now been opened out and a new Chancel erected, 
the latter containing seats for clergy and choir, 
and an Organ Chamber on the north side. An 
oak screen, surmounted by a cross, divides the 
Chancel from the Nave. The old Vestry and 
the small Chapel on the north side of the Nave 
have been removed, and two additional round- 
headed windows have been placed in the wall to 
correspond with the south wall. The old 
Gallery and box pews have been removed, and 
anew solid floor, with patent warming apparatus 
has been put down, and the seats are now of 
oak and of modern style. A new Vestry has 
been built on the south side of the Chancel. 


‘Road; (3) a new Church in the north-western 


district of the parish; (4) the restoration of the 
Tower; (5) the improvement of the boundary 
walls and railings of St. John’s; (6) the building 
of a Cookery School and Kitchen at Tredegar- 
ville. 


A NEw Chinese City is to be erected between 
San-shui-po and Lai-chi-kok and wholly on 
Chinese territory. Upwards of 200 acres of 
land have been purchased for the purpose of 
making the suburb to the city of Victoria. 
Considerable headway has already been made, 
and several scores of houses have been 
almost completed. The houses are being made 
with bricks and good mortar, with tile roofs, 
two stories high, and with ample air-space 
between each block. The streets are to be 
made wide and be well metalled, as in Hong 
Kong. 


Tue timepiece ordered of Bouchier by the 
Duc d’Aumale’s grandfather, Egalite, for 
George, Prince of Wales, afterwards fourth 
King of England of his name, was recently sold 
in Paris, along with other ‘ curios’”’ of the late 
M. Leopold Double. Bauchaumont, in his 


On behalf of Peterborough Cathedral the 
Restoration Committee has already received 
£2,644 of the £12,000 asked for, Of this £2,664, 
£1,975 has been contributed upon condition 
that it shall be especially applied to the repair 
of the great West Front ; and upon the strength 
of this the Committee has entered into a con- 
tract with Mr. J. Thompson, for the erection of 
the necessary scaffolding for the restoration of 
the Front. This scaffolding alone will cost £385. 
Altogether, from £6,000 to £8,000 is required to 
be expended upon the Front. The Front is one 
of the glories of Peterborough, but £6,000 is 
still a large sum to be raised by an almost 
purely agricultural district. 


A HIGHLY interesting paper entitled ‘‘ Some 
Thoughts on Old Furniture,’ was last week 
read by Mr. Guy Dawber, in the Law Library, 
Union Court, Castle Street, at the third ordi- 
nary meeting of the forty-eighth session of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society. Mr. Alfred 
Culshaw, President, occupied the chair, and 
there was a large attendance of members. 
Within the limits of his paper Mr. Dawber had 
compressed a great amount of information, alike 
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The whole work has been very satisfactorily 
carried out, and there only remains to be 
raised about £150 to cover the cost of the re- 
storation. A scheme for building a Vicarage 
has also been started, and towards this fund 
£850 has been obtained. 


In ‘'St. John’s Year Book,’’ Cardiff, contain- 
ing his zoth annual report and address, the 
Rey. Canon Thompson, D.D., the vicar, states 
that during the year he has been enabled to 
take an important step forward in connection 
with the proposed restoration of the Tower of 
St. John’s Church. Canon Thompson remarks: 
—‘‘ The restoration of the old Church, solovingly 
and successfully effected hitherto, cannot be 
thought of as complete till the noble Tower has 
been put into a state of thorough repair, and 
restored to something of its pristine beauty. 
The cost is estimated at about £2,800. I should 
greatly like to see this work carried out simul- 
taneously with the proposed alterations of our 
churchyard boundaries and the improvements 
connected therewith.’’ As‘ Things waiting to 
be done,”’ the vicar cites the following :—(1) The 
debt on St. James’s building fund to be removed; 
(2) a new Church to be built in Cathedral 


' 


Memoirs, devotes a paragraph to this time- 
piece. ‘' Every one,”’ he says, ‘‘ goes to see an 
old clock at Furet’s, of the Palais-Royal. It is 
a negress’s head, modelled admirably; jewels 
are encrusted in the bronze round the neck to 
form a necklace, in the woolly hair, and in the 
bust as a clasp for a handkerchief. A pair of 
open-work gold earrings, long, and delicately 
carved, hang from the ears. On pulling one of 
them, the hour is shown on the right eye and 
the minute on the left. If the other earring is 


drawn, a set of musical bells, lodged where the | 


brain should be, chimes out the time of day.” 


TuE Southampton Town Council has adopted 
the 55th and 56th Vict., chap. 67, being an Act 
to amend the Public Health Acts in relation to 
Private Street Improvement Expenses, the 
short title of which is ‘‘The Private Street 
Works Act, 1892.’ It was stated that the Act 
has been adopted in nearly all the principal 
towns in England, being one to amend certain 
provisions of previous Acts in reference to the 
making of new streets, giving Councils much 
more power than they formerly possessed, and 
getting rid of certain anomalies which pre- 
viously existed as to the making of new streets. 


entertaining and instructive. The leading 
features in the designing of furniture by 
Chippendale, Sheraton, and others of bygone 
and more recent times, were reviewed in a 
distinctly able manner. [Illustrations in the 
form of numerous drawings and diagrams, 
displayed on the walls, served a very useful 
purpose in enabling the audience to more 
clearly appreciate the beauties and differences 
of style of the various designers whose work 
was brought under notice. 


Tue Dean and Chapter of Salisbury have re- 
ceived a most elaborate and exhaustive report as 
to the condition of the Tower and Spire. This 
will very shortly be made public. It is, however, 
well that it should be known that there is not 
the slightest grounds for some exaggerated 
reports which have been circulated. No dis- 
aster of any kind is likely to occur. Further 
investigation has, however, made it clear that 
additional outlay in order to render the Tower 
and Spire perfectly secure will be necessary, 
and that, in order to give the Spire of Salisbury 
substantial strength and a fresh lease of life, 
£10,000 will be required. Nearly £4,000 of the 
original sum named (£5,000) has been promised. 
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THE WORK OF GLASGOW STUDENTS. 


TT: medals, prizes and certificates won by 
the Students of the Architectural De- 
partment of the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College, at the recent 
Science, Art and Technological Examinations, 
have been distributed by Mr. John Honeyman, 


A.R.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., the representative of the 


Glasgow Institute of Architects on the Governing 
Body of the College. Mr. Thomas Russell, of 
Ascog, presided.—After a statement by Pro- 
fessor Gourlay, Mr. Honeyman, addressing the 
Students, congratulated them on the excellent 
arrangements which existed in the College, and 
he also congratulated those who had won the 
prizes, and thought the record which Professor 
Gourlay had read, showed that such had been 
won with distinction. A good deal was being 
said about shortening the years of apprentice- 
ship, but he thought they would find that it 
would be no gain to shorten the term of ap- 
prenticeship. They must attain a certain 
amount of practical experience. When he 
commenced business, an apprentice was never 
set to work at all. He was set to learn what 
he now learnt in Technical Colleges, and now-a- 
days an apprentice was set to work at once. 
There was no profession where experience was 
really of more value than that of Archi- 
tecture, but there was no profession where 
experience was less valued by those outside of it. 

A vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. T. L. 
Watson, F.R.I.B.A., President of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects, to Mr. Honeyman, and 
a similar vote of thanks to the Chairman, pro- 
posed by Mr. Malcolm Stark, Honorary 
President of the Glasgow Architectural Associ- 
ation, concluded the meeting. 


Under Mr. D. Bennet Dobson, the lecturer 
at the High School, the Construction Classes 
visited the new Drill Halls and Messrs. Thomas 
B. Campbell & Sons Warehouse on Saturday. 
The Drill Halls were gone over first, the Archi- 
tect, Mr. Horatio K. Bromhead, conducting the 
students personally. The building, which is 
now in an early stage of completion, is costing 
about £5,000, being built to meet the require- 
ments of the 1st V.B.H.L.I., of some 1,100 
men. In the basement is store and, if required, 
horse accommodation. On the ground floor a 
Concert Hall, Regimental Recreation Hall, 


Adjutant’s and other officers’ Quarters, with | 


numerous Retiring Rooms. A point of special 
interest is the method of ventilation, introduced 


by Mr. Bromhead, of conducting the foul air | 


from the ceiling to feed the fire in each room. 


On the upper floor is the Drill Hall proper, with | 
an immense floorage of 11,000 square feet, span- 


ned by asingle roof, wholly constructed of steel. 


MEN WHO BUILD. 


No. 33. 


MR. HORACE CHESTON. 


re F a City Architect be defined as 
P\4a) an Architect in the heart of 
. the City, then Mr. Horace 
| Cheston may so be classed, 
albeit his own taste might 
have led him far away to the 
careful restoring of Churches and to the 
more archeological bent that Architecture 
and leisure may follow together, in reticent, 
old-world cities where iconoclasm and com- 
mercialism are not. It is not always possible 
for professional men to devote the working 
years of their lives to the service of the 
venerable and the old. In a quiet Court, 
therefore, half hid away, and only half away 
from one of the busiest of City streets, you 
discover the offices of Mr. Cheston—Messrs. 
Cheston and Perkin the firm is now, for 
nearly three years ago Mr. Cheston took into 
partnership the clever young draughtsman 
who had come to him from Messrs. Paley, 
Austin and Paley, of Lancaster. 

Mr. Cheston smiles a little if you: speak of 
the Beatitudes in the City ; he will tell you 
that here Architecture becomes more a 
matter of light and air, and site and frontage, 
than of noble lines and the dignity of hori- 
zontals, and you may easily verify this by 
the outlook from Mr. Cheston’s own private 
room, which gazes forth upon a quadrangle 
of blocks, with the diaper work of telephone 
wires and the significance of flying chimney- 
cowls, self-evident against a very City sky. 
It is of banks and bank buildings that you 
chat a little while, for Mr. Cheston and 
his partner have won repute by reason of 
their work for the London and County, and 
the London and Provincial Banks. Mr. 
Cheston hails with delight the recent 
tendency on the part of banks to acknowledge 


that Architecture might, with a little care, 
discretion and judgment, be made a 
known, rather than an unknown quantity, 


and his own little crusade against “ plate-glass © 
frontages’ has won for him more than a few 


concessions. Admitting that planning, and 
planning chiefly, is the god of banking 
idolatry, thereare yet signs and symbols even 
in the grim City itself, that the presence of 
dignity and Style in a street front is as posi- 
tive an element in effective business as the 
depth of your banking mahogany, or the 
silent submission of your swing doors. 


public eye and the fat purse-bearers have 
begun their Architectural education ; they can 
already distinguish between the. significance 
of simplicity and strength and the poverty- 
stricken pauperism of a generation ago, 
and there is yet hope that in time the sublime 
—if we ever get so far as that in our street 
Architecture— may be easily recognised 
(in the public eye) from the shoddy. It 
will, you fear, and as Mr. Cheston indicates, 
ever be something of a compromise ; good 
planning and lighting being paramount 
rather than subservient to the loftier ideals 


The | 
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of an Art that, in its slow growth and 
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A SEASIDE CONVALESCENT HOME FOR CHILDREN ‘| ENTRANCE FRONT. 


progress has been unable to realise a London, 
enthroned as that Art has been on the slopes 
of Athens or the hills of Rome. It is all to 
little purpose that the cults tear their hair at 
the use of iron stanchions and the like, Mr. 
Cheston assures you, for iron construction 
there must be in all commercial building, 
permitting, as it does, the very maximum of 
light and frontage, with the necessary sta- 
bility and strength. You drift into details, 
and, though he knows, as well as most, 
the difficulty of Ancient Lights, Mr. 
Cheston keeps a reverent eye for these, 
believing, as he does, that were they abolished 
the City would become more and more cut 
off from the decent light of day. 

In discussing the new Building Act Mr. 
Cheston makes an oft-told point, but one 
that bears repetition, against the Institute. 
Here was an Act that surely concerned 
Architects as vitally as it did surveyors! 
Yet while the Surveyors’ Institution spent 
of its funds in opposing the iniquity 
of several of the clauses, the Institute did 
absolutely nothing to prevent what would 
have been a serious injustice had the 
original draft been accepted as Law. The 
lack of unity, of fixity of aim among Archi- 
tects has made many professional men indif- 
ferent to the position and prestige of the 
Institute, Fellows or Associates though they 
be. Could not some scheme be originated 
whereby Architects be grouped into a single 
strenuous body, or, failing this, an alliance 
for offensive and defensive purposes? Mr. 


Cheston instances, and with legitimate in- 
dignation, a case a while ago, of a man who 
kept a tobacco shop during the day and went 
in for Architecture in off evenings when 
What was 


there seemed little better to do! 
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for exami- 
nation by 
the Insti- 
tute. Why, 
if Archi- 
tecture be 
a profes- 
sion of dig- 
nity and 
aim,should 
it be be- 
littled by 
the tepi- 
dity of its 
conv ic- 
tions on the one hand, and endangered by the 
diffuseness of its authority on the other? Mr. 
Cheston is in favour of scholarly Architects, 
men of education, of general education and 
culture rather than of specialism and cram. 
A man must have the aptitude of his Art, 
undoubtedly, but, above and beyond that, he 
needs wide knowledge and an even wider 
sympathy ; an appreci- 
ation of Art, of History, 
of Science, of Lan- 
guage. An Architect 
errs so often on the 
side of knowing too 
little, of knowing no- 
thing at all beyond the 
rudiments of his pro- 
fession. Rather let us 
have a general exam- 
ination in a few all- 
round subjects, as a 
preliminary passport 
to the profession, than 
a swift skill in sketch- 
ing, or a single slice 
of theory. An-Archi- 
tect may have his pre- 
dilections, he may have 
his strong points ; he, 
at least, should have 
culture and breeding 
and refinement. You 
do not expect your greengrocer to understand 
the true sentiment of the domestic roof-tree. 
Even permitting your specialised examina- 
tions, are there no thorns in the flesh, no 
errors in construction? Mr. Cheston tells 
a naive story. He was called in to advise 


where an Architect, much older than himself 


and of considerable practice, had been en- 


deavouring to build such a roof as, say, that 
of Westminster Hall in the south of London. 
The ambition was a little inappropriate but 
spirited; unfortunately the roof could not 
be convinced of its own endurance; it began 
to argue at cross purposes, with a well-known 
result. Mr. Cheston mildly substituted a 
much more humble but effectual king post, 
and thankfully the elder Architect remarked, 
“Things do not seem quite the same ‘up’ as 
‘on paper,’ do they?’’ No, certainly, they 
don’t ! 

Mr. Cheston’s view of Competitions is 
rather a negative one, he having found him- 
self .unable; jim recent’ years; to Spare 
the time necessary for such; and neither 
has the “ Assessor Question’ roused him to 
a flood of mutiny, for commissions have been 
frequent visitors of late, and the firm has 
languished for holidays rather than for 
buildings—a languor that is easier to bear, 
after all. Official work as Surveyor in a 
district of Battersea has made further inroads 
upon his time, and thrown more and more 
of the burden of draughtsmanship upon Mr. 
Perkin. 

Of the domestic work of Mr. Cheston, a 
house at Felixstowe, for instance, is charac- 
terised by a charm and a severity which lifts 
it far above the perky level of the ordinary 


BOYS’ DORMITORY WING. 


suburban villa, and though he is disinclined 
to believe in domestic work as the backbone 
of an Architect’s office, seeing the compara- 
tive smallness of the fees and the time 
needed to evolve any originality of design, 
yet a score or so of country houses scattered 
serenely throughout the country will attest 
to you what the firm of Cheston and Perkin 
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can do for the sentiment and sanctity of the 
Architectural spirit that broods all too rarely 
upon the English sense of Home. In the 
study for Municipal Buildings (a premiated 
design, by-the-by) it is possible to trace the 
ecclesiastic influence of Messrs. Paley, Austin 
and Paley inthe work—practically the exclu- 
sive work—of Mr. Perkin. And anything 
more delightful in thought and sympathy, 
more careful and comprehensive in plan, on 
a small scale, than the little Seaside Con- 
valescent Home which we illustrate, it would 
be difficult to conceive. 

Mr. Horace Cheston is the youngest son 
of Mr. Chester Cheston, a London solicitor, 
and he was educated at Haileybury, after- 
wards becoming articled to Mr. John 
Whichcord. At the end cf the probationary 
period he got his first opportunity in ‘the 
capacity of Clerk of Works in the erec- 
tion of St. Stephen’s Chambers, Westminster, 
of which Mr. Whichcord was Architect. 
Then followed the wise and necessary little 
foreign tour, without which no Architect 
can consider himself equipped, and France 
and Italy won Horace Cheston’s heart (and 
broke it) as they have won and broken the 
ardent hearts of young students before and 
since. Twenty years ago he commenced 
practice, and for some time he assisted his 
eldest brother in the management of the 
Tyssen Amhurst estate, carrying on his own 
work also, until 1881, when he detached 
himself from the estate. Mr. Cheston is 
courageous enough to own that careers are 
not built in a day,and that many a hard fight 
has to be fought before one’s drawing boards 
are in constant requisition, before, in fact, 
you can, figuratively, put out the “ House 
Full” boards. Since that successful com- 
petitive beginning (in 1879) at Ipswich, 
where the Museum and the Art Gallery 
were carried out by him, Mr. Cheston 
has not lacked versatility—witness the 
new Magistrates’ Offices and Record 
Rooms, Cardiff; London and County Banks 
at Norwood, Wimbledon and Canning 
Town ; the London and Provincial, at Stoke 
Newington, the Free Library, in the Jubilee 
year, at Ipswich (where there would seem to 
be quite “a run” upon Mr. Cheston’s work), 
The development of building estates at 
Hampstead, Stamford Hill, Tottenham, the 
restoration of a Church at Newmarket, the 
West Hackney Almshouses, a Convalescent 
Home at Felixstowe, and charming houses in 
Brittany, at Roehampton, at Sevenoaks, a 
new Billiard Room for Sir Henry Gooch, 
the Technical Schools at Tiverton, Devon, 
Artizan Dwellings, Stamford Hill, additions 
and alterations to a round dozen of country 
houses ; at the present moment two Banks, 
a Vestry, a Vicarage, Hospital additions—a 
varied list which might be extended. 


Mr. P. N. Russe tt, founder of an engineering 
firm in Sydney, who proposed to give the sum 
of £50,000 for the endowment of a School of 
Engineering in the University of Sydney, has 
received a telegram from Sir William Windeyer. 
Chancellor of the University, gratefully accept- 
ing his munificent offer. 

THE contractors building the new Bridge 
which is to connect New York city with New 
Jersey suburbs have agreed to complete it by 
the year 1900. It is to cost $36,000,000. It 
will be 7,340ft. long, and its span will be 155ft. 
above high water mark. The Brooklyn Bridge 
required 10,890 tons of steel, but this will require 
132,349 tons. The cables are to consist of steel 
wire in the form of loops or links connected 
with steel pins. 

THE new Glasgow Post Office building is a 
_ handsome block of three floors, with a space of 
120 ft. by 77 ft. on each floor, and a fine frontage 
to Ingram Street. In the basement of the new 
building is the heavy machinery for the electric 
light installation, with which the building is 
provided. On the ground floor provision is 
made for additional sorting accommodation, 
and there is a new letter carriers’ sorting de- 
partment on the first floor. 


THE BIRMINGHAM TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL. 


IRMINGHAM’S New Municipal Techni- 

B cal School, erected at a cost of £88,500, 
and which has been in use since the 
commencement of the Session in September, 
was formally opened on Friday by the Duke of 
Devonshire. The plans for the new School, 
prepared by Messrs. Essex, Nicol & Goodman, 
of Birmingham, and approved by the City 
Council, have been carried out as to the general 
scheme without alteration. The building con- 
tains 116 rooms, distributed over five floors. 
On the ground floor is the Assembly Hall or 
Examination Room, Library, and Secretarial 
Department, with rooms for the committees, 
principal and secretary. The first and 
second floors may be taken together, as they 
surround the two galleried Lecture Rooms, 
placed over the Assembly Hall, and contain 


the departments for physics, electrical 
engineering, telegraphy, and the Class 
Rooms for women, botany, geology, &c. The 


third floor (excepting only about one-half of the 
east wing, which is given to mechanical draw- 
ing) is entirely devoted to chemistry, and 
contains the large Laboratories, and special 
Lecture Rooms for this subject. The fourth 
floor has, in the east wing,a large room for 
building construction, and another for geometry. 
In the lower ground floor is placed the 
metallurgical department, including electro 
metallurgy and bronzing, and in the east wing 
the Workshops for carpentry, joinery and 
pattern-making. In the basement are a large 
Lecture Room for metallurgy, Mechanical 
Laboratory, Workshops for iron and steel, brass, 
and other metal trades. The sub-basement is 
devoted to the Engine Rooms for electric light- 
ing and motive power, space for boilers, heating 
apparatus, hot-air corridors and flues. The 
regularity of the plan, which consists of a 
central block and two wings, with a spacious 
staircase at the junction of each wing, renders 
the isolation of departments possible, each 
Staircase being joined on every floor by 
a wide corridor, on one side of which 
is placed lavatory accommodation. The 
building, which, as far as possible, is built 
of fire-resisting materials; stands in acommand- 
ing position, and gives an impression of massive- 
ness without any sacrifice of graceful propor- 
tions. It is modern Renaissance in design, but 
has features that link it with English Architec- 
ture of the sixteenth century, The walls are 
of brick with terra cotta dressings, and although 
the lower parts are plain and unpretending, the 
artistic taste and skill of the designer manifests 
itself in the arrangement of the gables and 
ornamental chimney stacks which break up the 
sky-line from every point of view. Theinterior 
framework is of steel. Heavy steel columns 
rest on a solid rock foundation, and these 
columns are carried up to the top of the struc- 
ture, being rivetted together by means of heavy 
cross-beams at each floor. Thespaces between 
the steel floor girders are filled in with grano- 
lithic flooring, which is strengthened by an 
elaborate system of steel wiring, and although 
these floors are very thin and light they 
have withstood the test of heavy weights 
rolled over them, such as dynamos and other 
machines, many of which are placed on 
the upper floors. The utmost precaution 
has been taken with regard to the sanitary con- 
veniences, which are isolated in two blocks 
entered from the corridors on every floor. The 
plumbing and the methods of heating and ven- 
tilation are of the most modern type, adapted 
to the special requirements of the School; the 
various Laboratories and Workshops have elabo- 
rate systems independent of the general scheme 
throughout the building, some of them accele- 
rated by fans and others by gas-burners, so as 
to immediately remove all obnoxious fumes. 
The whole exhausted air is collected through 
sub-ceilings under the corridors to two large 
foul-air shafts. Similar inlet shafts for pure 
air are placed on the opposite side of the build- 
ing to feed the fans. Stone and iron stairways 
extend from the basement to the top of the 
building, and an escape balcony is formed on 
the main cornice with ladders to the ground. 
Amongst the characteristic features of the 
facade to Suffolk Street the doorway stands 
prominent. It is spanned by a wide, deeply- 


recessed, elliptical arch, enclosing four pairs of 
swing doors. It is rich in modelled ornament, 
and in the spandrils are figure-subjects, repre- 
senting various sciences, These are repeated in- 
side, and form part of the decoration of the stair- 


case Hall leading to the staircases andcorridors, — 


which are also lined with enriched terra-cotta. 
The responsibility for this elaborate detail is 
due more especially to the Architects, who 
supplied full-sized cartoons for each particular 
ornament, and which, by judicious repetition, 
form a variety of combinations, the city arms 
being freely used along with ideal human, 
animal, and foliated forms, reminding one of 
such buildings as Heidelberg Castle and the 
Renaissance buildings of southern France and 
Spain. The only decorated room in the interior 
is the Large Hall, and this is of an original and 
very pleasing character. The floor is of pitch 
pine arranged as parquet; the walls for two- 
thirds of their height consisted of a glazed ware 
dado, surmounted by a very richly-arcaded 
terra-cotta screen on the walls, the upper part 
being a flat old gold frieze giving relief to the 
lower part. The ceiling, although not a high 
one in proportion to the size of the room, is 
panelled and moulded, and in keeping with the 
quiet and unobtruse decoration of the room. 
There are three large Lecture Rooms. Each 
of them gives accommodation for 250 students, 
and has in connection with it Preparation 
Rooms and Stores. 


- THE Duke of Bedford has given £500 towards 
the erection of a new Constitutional Club at 
Tavistock, Devonshire. 

Tue fund which has been raised at Cam- 
bridge for a Memorial of the late Dr. Robert- 
son Smith amounts to £1,450. 

An Imperial edict has been issued ordering 
the construction of a double line of railway, 
seventy-two miles in length, between Pekin and 
Tientsin. The cost of the undertaking is 
estimated at 3,000,000 taels. 

It has now been definitely decided to proceed 
with the erection ofa Market Hallat Goole. At 
the monthly meeting of the Council, the proposal 


to erect town offices in connection with the 


market was defeated. \ 

At a largely attended parish meeting, held at 
the Infant School, Penygelli, it was unanim- 
ously decided to authorise the parish council to 
apply for power to borrow £1,500 for erecting 
a Public Hall at Coed Poeth, near Wrexham. 

CarpirF Castle was taken by Ivor Bach, and 
again in 1232 by Llewelyn the Great. In the 
reign of Edward II. Roger Mortimer took the 
Castle, and in 1404 it was taken by Owen 
Glyndwr, who burnt the town, but spared 
Franciscan Street. 

Tue Liverpool Crematorium Building in 
Priory Road, Anfield, including the Furnace, is 
almost completed; the Manager’s House, 


with Waiting Room and Office, is roofed in, — 


internal work is progressing, and these should 
be habitable about the end of the year. 

A MASSIVE, richly-chased brass Altar Cross, 
nearly three feet high, has replaced a wooden — 
one which has done duty for some years in 
Marldon Church. The new Cross is well pro- 
portioned, and harmonises with the Architec- 
ture of the Church, which is one of the most 
dignified of Devon country Churches. 

For the projected Fever Hospital for Leeds 
the Corporation has authorised the City Engi- 
neer to obtain tenders as soon as possible for 
the erection of the first instalment of the work. 
The first contract to be let will be for five 
blocks of premises, a small sanatorium, a dis- 
infecting station, and a caretaker’s dwelling. 

TuirTY tons of Art is the amount of Sculpture 
that Mr. Harry Hems has just sent to India 
for the main front of the Standard Insurance 
Office at Calcutta. The figures represent the 
Wise and Foclish Virgins—which are to 
occupy the pediment,—Atlas, Life, and Death. 
The Atlas Statue is nine feet high, and the 
other figures are of similar proportions. 

TueE bathing lake in Victoria Park leaks so 
seriously that the level sometimes falls an inch 
and three-quarters in two days, and the water 
has to be replaced at an annual cost of over 
£900. 
fill up the lake, which is very popular, 10,000 
bathers having used it in a single day, so it 
proposes to concrete the bottom and the margins 
at a cost of £3,990. 


The Parks Committee feels it cannot — 
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AN OVERCROWDED PROFESSION. 


By Proressor BALDWIN BROWN. 


T the opening of the fifth triennial Exhibi- 
tion of the Dunfermline Fine Art Asso- 
ciation, in the Carnegie Baths, Dunferm- 

line, Professor Baldwin Brown said that such 
an Exhibition afforded a gratifying proof of the 
extent to which a love of what was beautiful 
in Nature and in Art was spread among the 
people of this country. Dunfermline was her- 
self a mother of artists, and was the seat of a 
famous branch of that great textile industry 
the productions of which might be made by 
tasteful design into admirable works of Art. 
Dunfermline showed, in the encouragement 
given by an Exhibition of this kind to the Arts 
of Painting and Sculpture, that her citizens 
appreciated the development of Art in its higher 
and more refined forms, as represented by the 
picture, the statue, and the relief. He thought 
they could hardly over-estimate the value 
of this element of Art and beauty brought 
home to their lives in the present day by 
various agencies, of which an Exhibition of 
this kind was one of the most effective. They 
must not, however, over-rate the advantages of 
an Exhibition of Art. Art Exhibitions were some- 
times spoken of in somewhat extravagant terms, 
as if they represented the conversion of the 
community generally to all that was beautiful 
and good. He did not think that Exhibitions 
of Art were an unmixed blessing. From the 
purely artistic standpoint they left much to be 
desired, because it was impossible to take the 
right attitude towards works of Art when one 
saw them crowded together, as they must 
necessarily be, upon the walls. One of the 
advantages of an Exhibition of this kind was 
that it encouraged what was called by a very 
useful, if not avery elegant, term—local talent. 
A great many works on the walls of this Exhibi- 
tion—and some extremely pleasant works — 
were contributed by those who belonged to the 
neighbourhood, and, perhaps, by many who 
were not engaged in the artistic profession. 
‘© Yes,’ he heard someone say, ‘‘ you have 
exactly hit upon the point where these Exhibi- 
tions do harm. They encourage those who 
have a feeling for Art, but perhaps not the 
yualities which would enable them to take a 
high position in the artistic world. You en- 
courage them to go into a profession that is 
already overcrowded.’ With regard to the 
overcrowding of the artistic profession, he 
thought that every profession at the present day 
was overcrowded. Those who had sons to bring 
out into the World would very much like to know 
the profession that was not overcrowded, In the 
artistic profession, as in every other, people 
had to fight their own way, and the strongest 
and the most gifted would naturally come to 
the front, Artistic talent was so widely diffused 
in Scotland that in any part of the country, 
and at any moment, and under any circum- 
stances—even under the most unlikely circum- 
stances—artistic talent might suddenly shoot 
up and show itself, and a genius be born into 
the world of Art. The talent was there—it 
was in the race—showing itself in this or that 
individual, they did not know why, and they 
did not know how. For such an one, born 
perhaps in very inartistic, unlovely surround- 
ings, to have the influence of Art brought home 
to his door, as it were, was of the greatest pos- 
sible advantage; and he was sure that many 
who had received high distinction in the ranks 
of Scottish artists owed a great deal to the 
fact that Art had been brought near to them 
by means of various local agencies, of which 
the holding of these Exhibitions was one 
of the chief. Proceeding to speak of fields 
open to the artist independent of the 
old, well-worn fields of picture painting and 
the making of statues, the Professor referred to 
design and decoration, to black and white illus- 


trations for magazines and journals, and to the 


advertisement poster. On the latter point he 
observed that advertisements in their right 
place were all very well, but they were not 
always in the right place, and it was very pos- 
sible to have them in a place where they were 
sometimes abominations. He might say in 
passing that the slopes of the Calton Hill were 
not a place where advertisements should be 
_ exposed. The evil was becoming a very crying 
one in some parts of the country, and he hoped 


that Scotland would preserve herself from this 


iniquitous form of advertisement. He hoped, at 
any rate, that the railways running through the 
beautiful and famous scenery of Scotland would 
not be desecrated by having such advertise- 
ments meeting the eye on every side; and he 
hoped further that no artist who devoted any 
of his time to artistic advertisements would 
ever do one that was to be put in a position 
where no advertisement ought to be. In con- 
clusion, he said that it was no use either paint- 
ing or purchasing beautiful pictures of nature if 
they all the while allowed the fair face of Nature 
herself to be marred by the unlovely works of 
man. He hoped he was not in this department 
a fanatic. He would not say that one should 
make a sort of general crusade against all utili- 
tarian works, and object to any railway or other 
necessary structure that interfered with some 
beauty of nature. In the Worldin which we 
lived, in the circumstances of our time, cases 
would arise in which it would be necessary to 
yield to considerations affecting the material well- 
being of the community, or a part of the com- 
munity, but he did think they should try to keep 
those cases as few as possible, and that they 
should scrutinise in the most vigilant manner 
any proposal that was made which would in- 
volve the destruction of some beautiful scene or 
effect of nature—whether the proposal was to 
capture a beautiful garden ina city for a rail- 
way station, or to draw off the water from a 
world-famous waterfall in order to supply power 
to aluminium works. 


Correspondence. 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘Owen P. Parsons,” Birmingham.—We 
have held your letter in the hope that, not- 
withstanding its length, we might be able to 
make a use of it. The pressure upon our space, 
however, is now so great that we are compelled 
to reject long communications unless of vital 
importance. Send us a terse, short paragraph 
letter on the Swansea Competition and we 
will insert it. 

“William -C. Bolt,’’ Ledbury.—‘‘The Pro- 
pounder of the Problem”’ will effectually deal 
with your attempt to disprove the geometrical 
solution of A Setting Out Problem in next 
week’s issue. 

“G, L. S.”—If you will incorporate your 
criticism in a letter we will endeavour to make 
a use of it. 


“THE CURSE OF ARCHITECTURE TO-DAY.” 


WE have raised the ire of a Mackintosh— 
John of that ilk—a member of the firm of Lang 
and Mackintosh, Architects, House and Land 
Agents, of Ayr, and he challenges us to combat. 
We have naturally aroused his indignation, he 
says; he, therefore, writes a letter which he asks 
us to insert in our ‘‘ first issue,’’ and ‘‘ Least you 
are not manly enough to do so, I enclose stamp 
for recall of MSS.” We append the letter. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


$S1r,—Having read with much pleasure Dr. 
Rowand Anderson’s Address to the Architec- 
tural Association of Edinburgh; and with no 
less interest your leading comments on same, 
as given in your issue of December 3rd; I feel 
as if your unjustifiable onslaught on the innocent 
country Architect calls for an explanation. 

Surely the Architectural profession has 
reached a very low ebb when its leading lights 
can find no higher delight than that of casting 
a lurid sneer on their brethren who toil and 
moil in the lower ranks of the profession. We 
cannot all be Sir Christopher Wrens’, yet, 
given the same golden opportunities as fell to 
his lot, who can dare to say that we might not 
at least approach within a ‘ Street’’ of that 
monarch amongst Architects. 

If it is the curse of Architecture as we know it to- 
day, that the lower ranks, having entered the 
profession through the ordinary channel of pupilage, 
and having successfully passed through that 
trying ordeal, are still unqualified to practise 
what they preach with anything like credit to 
themselves and their profession, then surely 
the very foundation of the super-structure is all 
wrong and it behoves the learned members of 
Metropolitan Institutes, Societies and Associa- 


ae 


tions to see that it is put right. But I can 
assure you, Sir, from personal observations 
that by far the greatest number of hideous 
looking buildings that are erected in the rural 
districts (of Scotland atleast) are not the work 
of the ordinary practitioner at all. 

There is a lower grade of ‘' Architects” ?) 
even than those who having entered by the 
door, are still content through force of circum- 
stances to settle down as country practitioners. 
These, like thieves and robbers, remove he 
window pane or come down the chimney as 
may best suit their convenience, and they are 
derived principally from the ranks of the 
artisan or tradespeople whose success so largely 
depends upon the very profession which they 
are doing all in their power to undermine. To 
the practise of teaching drawing and building 
construction in Art night schools we are in- 
debted for this influx of brilliant talent, for 
there are and always will be individuals who 
by their inherent passion of wolfish greed, can- 
not remain content to derive a living from their 
own branch of education, but must make 
inroads on that of their neighbours. These are 
they who having acquired at night schools a 
little knowledge of drawing and design, forth- 
with set themselves up as Architects! The 
tradesman, be he joiner, or mason, who affects 
this kind of work is no doubt influenced by the 
desire of securing for himself the contract for 
the building, a sketch of which with his little 
knowledge of Architectural design he has been 
able to induce his client to accept, under the 
pretence that he will charge no fee for same, 
and thus save the ordinary percentage of a 
qualified Architect. Having once secured the 
contract, he is in a position to set his client at 
defiance, and it is as likely as not that he 
secures it under conditions that will enable 
him to het as much overgain from the trans- 
action as would have covered the expenses of 
half-a-dozen Architects. 

“That is the curse of Architecture as we 
know it to-day”’ and it is in cases of that kind 
that protection by Registration would be of in- 
valuable service to rural practitioners.—Yours 
truly, RUSTICUS. 


A STATUETTE of the late Sir John D. Astley 
has been executed by Mr. G. Wilson, of Chelsea. 

SIR JOHN GILBERT, the president of the old 
Water Colour Society, is said to be the richest 
living British Artist. Next to him in point of 
wealth come Millais, Burne-Jones, and Alma 
Tademaa, . 

Tue Sheffield City Council is taking steps, 
in conjunction with the Mayor (the Duke of 
Norfolk) to induce the Queen, if possible, to 
visit the city some time next year and open the 
new Town Hall and Municipal Buildings. 

A Bazaar, held in the Town Hall, Ayr, 
for the purpose of raising funds to defray the 
cost of a Hall and Gymnasium, resulted in the 
gathering of £1,020 8s. 5d. The amount re- 
quired is £3,500. 

AT a meeting of the Chester Town Council 
the proposal and plans for a new Bridge for 
carriage traffic over the River Dee, at or near 
the site of the present suspension bridge, was 
submitted for consideration. 

A SCHEME is afoot for the provision of a new 
Liberal Clubhouse, in the Victoria Road, near 
the Public Offices, and an offer has been made 
for the present buildings in Pinfold Street. If 
carried out the scheme will involve an expendi- 
ture of £1,400 or £1,500. 

A MEETING of the trustees of the Goole 
Wesleyan circuit has been held recently at 
which it was decided to carry out the original 
intention to build a Church in Boothferry 
Road, on the site in front of the present School 
Chapel. The sum of £2,000 has been stated as 
the approximate cost of the new building. 

Ir has been decided to commence immediately 
the building of another section of St. Andrew's 
Church, Paignton. The Chancel (with a wooden 
Nave) has been in use for two years. With 
the liberal contributions of over £1,400 during 
the last fortnight, there is now about £2,100 in 
hand on account of the building fund, and the 
Architects have been asked to furnish imme- 
diately plans, with estimates and tenders, for the 
erection of either three or four bays of the per- 
manent Nave, When completed there will be 
five bays. Service will go on in the wooden 
structure during the erection of the permanent 
work. 
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Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.— The Holburn Free Church Clock 
has been made by Messrs. Gillet and Johnson, of 
Croydon. It shows the time on three opal glass 
dials, each of which measures 5 ft. in diameter 
and all are painted black and gilt with hands 
to suit. The frame which contains the wheels 
is of cast-iron, cast in one piece and measures 
2 ft. 8 in, in length, 1 ft. gin. in width, and 2 ft. in 
depth. The wheels are all of gun metal, and 
the main or largest measure Io and 12 inches 
in diameter for the going and striking parts 
respectively. The same makers have also put 
up clocks and bells at Rubislaw Church, 
Braemar Parish Church, Ballater Church, 
Insch Church, Largs, Fort Augustus Monastery, 
Haddo House (the Earl of Aberdeen), Rossie 
Priory (Lord Kinnaird), and others. 

THE Aberdeen Trades Council, along with 
the Chairman and Secretaries of the trades 
affiliated with it, recently considered in private 
the question of the proposed new buildings. 
The matter was freely discussed from various 
stand-points, and ultimately a representative 
committee was appointed to visit the various 
societies with the view of enlisting their 
sympathy and financial support in the scheme. 
The committee was constituted as follows :— 
Mr. Keir, Mr. Johnston, Mr. John Anderson, 
and Messrs. Forbes, Innes, Livingston, 
M'‘Hardy, Pirrie, Milne, Dickson, Wishart, 
Younie, Cooper (quarry-worker), Stephen, Aden, 
Boyce, and Proctor. Messrs. James Gordon 
and Peter Milne were appointed auditors. 


BARNET.—In Barnet Church the new carved 
oak seats, Tower Screen and a Font Canopy 
have been dedicated. The Font Canopy, which 
has just been completed, is a very artistic piece 
of carving, designed by Mr. J. C. Traylen, 
Architect, of Stamford, and executed by Messrs. 
Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter. It is of 
spiral outline, and in construction not unlike 
the far-famed western Tower of Antwerp 
Cathedral. The base of the cover is 2 ft. ro in. 
in diameter, and gft. 1 in. incircumference. All 
round the base of the cover, there is a crisply 
carved cresting, and just above, at each of the 
eight angles of the octagon are canopied and 
crocketed niches, not stuck together in pieces, 
but carved out of the solid heart of oak. Each 
niche is occupied by a statuette sculptured ‘‘in 
the round.”” The lower panels and upright 
mullions of the Tower Screen are taken from 
an ancient example in the Parish Church of 
Nassington, Northamptonshire. The screen 
measures 12 ft. wide by ro ft. high. 


BELFAST.—The new Opera House is to be 
opened on the 23rd. The design adopted is 
Flemish, and the Architect is Mr. Frank 
Matcham, of London. The Glengall Street 
front has a centre facade, flanked with square 
towers, crowned with moulded and domed 
minarets. The centre facade is divided up with 
piers and arches, and over and between the 
same are the windows giving light to the 
different parts of the house. The angles 
of the frontage have canted corners, and these 
parts.of the building are kept much lower than 
the centre facade, and are finished at the top 
with balustrading and large carved trusses 
leading up to the minarets above. The back 
wall of the Gallery contains a series of oval 
windows, with ornamental pilasters dividing the 
same, and beneath this is a sloping tiled roof. 
The canted corner to the left contains the prin- 
cipal entrance to the Theatre. 


BEentTHAM (Lancaster).— The Foundation 
Stones of new Sunday Schools for St. 
Margaret’s Church, have been laid. The plans 
are by Mr. C. Thompson, of Lancaster, and 
the contracts let as follows:—Masons, W. and 
T. Barrow, Low Bentham ; joiners’ work, Mrs, 
W.H. Calonley, High Bentham; slater and 
plasterer, Mr. J. Jackman; plumber and painter, 
Mr. Greeness. The Main Room will be 42 ft. 
by 30 ft., there will also be two Class Rooms 
and the Hall. The School has a frontage of 
42 ft. The total cost will be £620 ros. 


CarNARVON.—At the Carnarvon School Board 
the question of providing additional accommo- 
dation was discussed and the scheme involving 
an expenditure of £6,000, including the site, 
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which has been approved of by the Education 
Department, was decided upon. 


EpInBuURGH.—At the last weekly meeting of 
the Managers of the Royal Infirmary it was 
stated that the amount in hand available for 
extension was £30,000, and after considering 
the plans of Mr. Sidney Mitchell, the Architect, 
made some years ago, it was decided to com- 
mence the Laundry extensions at once and 
leave the other parts over for further 
consideration. 

Tue existing Boiler-house Chimney at the 
Royal Infirmary has for some time been too 
small for its work, and during the summer the 
managers decided to replace it by a larger and 
longer one, which is now nearly completed. 
The new Chimney is of red brick, with red 
stone buildings and cornices. It is 173 ft. high, 
and measures 16 ft. in diameter at the base and 
7 ft.in diameter at the top. It is circular in 
plan. The Architects are Messrs. Sydney 
Mitchell and Wilson, 13, Young Street, and the 
contractors Messrs. Bruce and Sons, Greenside. 


HAMMERSMITH.—At the weekly meeting of 
the London County Council the Finance Com- 
mittee recommended the granting of a loan of 
£25,000 to the Hammersmith Vestry for the 
erection of a new Town Hall and Vestry 
Offices. 


HELENSBURGH, N.B.—The Conservative Club 
buildings at 38, Sinclair Street, have been for- 
mally opened by Sir Charles Pearson, M.P. 
The Club is situated on the east side of the 
street, and although the ground floor is occupied 
with business premises, the semi-public charac- 
ter of the building has been well preserved. 
The facade is relieved by the introduction of 
oriel windows; and the handsome doorway, 
club crest, and various carved mouldings form 
a very pleasing ensemble. The first floor, ex- 
tending the whole depth of the building, is 
occupied by a Hall, capable of accommodating 
over 160 persons. A Reading and Smoking 
Room is arranged on the first floor, and the 
greater part of the upper floor is occupied by a 
Billiard Room with two tables. The Architects 
of the building were Messrs. Honeyman and 
Keppie, Glasgow, and the total cost has been 
about £5,000. 

AFTER being closed for six weeks for repairs 
and decorating, Helensburgh U.P. Church 
was recently re-opened by the Rev. A. C. 
Welsh, B.D., minister of the congregation. 
The decoration on the wall about the arch 
behind the Pulpit is rather elaborate, while the 
Organ Chamber has been very boldly treated. 
The windows have been filled in with orna- 
mental leaded work. A new scheme of gas- 


lighting has also been introduced. Mr. 
Alexander N. Paterson, Architect, was the 
designer, and the painting and decorating 


contract was held by Messrs. H. L. Anderson 
and Co., Glasgow. The new windows were 
supplied by Messrs. William Meikle and Co., 
Glasgow, the gasfittings by Messrs. Milne, 
Glasgow, and the plumber work by Mr. John 
Horn, Helensburgh. The’ estimated cost is 
about £500. 


HuLyi.—Messrs. Freeman, Son and Gaskell, 
Architects, Hull, have again been entrusted 
with the erection of a new Ice Manufactory in 
the St. Ardrew’s Dock, for the Hull Ice Com- 
pany, Ltd. When completed this will be the 
fourth Ice Manufactory in Hull which the 
above Architects have designed and success- 
fully carried out. Mr. John Drury, of Hull, is 
the contractor for the work, and the Linde 
Refrigeration Company, of Queen Victoria 
Street, London, the engineers for the ma- 
chinery. The cost of the building, exclusive of 
machinery, is £4,713. 


H yb (Cheshire).—The Technical Instruction 
Committee of the Borough of Hyde, Cheshire, 
has recently decided a limited competition in 
designs for a new Technical School and Free 
Library. Five Architects were invited to send 
in designs for competition, and those submitted 
by Messrs. Woodhouse and Willoughby, 100, 
King Street, Manchester, were successful. 


IpswicH.—The new School buildings and 
Vestry, adjacent to Crown Street Chapel, have 
been completed. The external portions of the 
new work are of white brick, with Monk’s Park 
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Bath stone dressings and red brick arches all 
ornamentation, somewhat in harmony with the 
Chapel. Mr. Frank Brown was the Architect, | 
and the contractors Messrs. Parkington and Son. - 


Some of the fittings were done by Mr. G. L. | 


Friend; the gas fittings, including numerous in- 
candescent burners, were supplied by Messrs. 
Harvey and Son. 


LANCASTER.—The Bishop of Liverpool per- 
formed the ceremony of laying the foundations 
of the new Catholic Mission School Chapel, 
to be erected at Skerton. The site is the gift 
of a Lancaster lady, who will also defray the 
cost of erection, which will be a little over 
£3,000. The building will consist of a Central — 
Hall, 60 ft. by 20 ft., two large Class Rooms, 
Infant Class Room, Mistresses Room, and Boys, 
Girls, and Infants’ Cloak Rooms, each having ~ 
separate entrances from the playground. The 


facade to the road consists of a centre gable, 


pierced with two 3-mullioned windows, having 
a buttress in the centre, terminating with a 
niche, with stone cross on top. Entrances for 
boys and girls are on each side of centre gable. — 
The building will be heated by hot water and 
thoroughly ventilated. Lancaster stone will be 
used and the roofs covered with green slates. 
Accommodation is provided for 250 children. 
Mr. W. Harrison, of Lancaster, 
tractor, and Messrs. Pugin and Pugin, of © 
London, the Architects. 


Lritu.—The School Board has just accepted 


3 


i tee 
‘s ee a ee 


“lB 


is the con- 


estimates to build a School for Higher Educa- — 


tion, to accommodate 2,000 pupils, and to cost 
about £28,000. It is to take the place of the 
old High School. Mr. George Craig, of Leith 
(Scotland), is the Architect. 


LivERPOoL.—The Liverpool School Board 


has received a letter from the Education ~ 


Department approving of the plans, specifica- 


tions, and tender for the new School Board — 


Offices, and giving consent to the Board 


borrowing a sum of £22,957 for the erection 
of the building. Mr. Thomas Hallam is to be 
appointed clerk of the works at a salary of £3 © 


per week. 


LocuEE.—The new public Bathsand Library 


which have been provided for Lochee, are the 
result of a donation of £10,000, which the late 
Mr. Thomas Cox bequeathed for the purpose. 
The greater part of this sum has been utilised 
for the erection of the structure, the remainder 
being set aside for annual repairs. The style 
of Architecture adopted is Flemish Renaissance. 
A large swimming-bath has been fitted up, 
measuring 60 feet long by 25 feet in breadth, 
and having 6 feet 6 inches depth of water at one 


end. A complete Laundry and Drying Room ~ 


is provided for the Baths; while the Reading 
Room, which is at the west end of the building, 


is spacious and lofty, measuring 30 feet by 22 — 


feet. Special reading tables, with lecterns for 


newspapers, have been provided, and the house © 
of the caretaker is connected with the building. — 


and estimates 
the 


MorEcAMBE.—Plans 
been approved by 
District Council, 
cost £350; an ornamental Shelter, on a pro- 
posed new bay on the West End Promenade, 
at an estimated cost of £796; and plans for 
widening footpath between Regent Road and ~ 
Bold Street, with terra cotta edging for the 
West End Green, £1,421, were adopted. The 


have — 
Morecambe and - 
for a new Mortuary, to 


eT Tae 


three great schemes to which the Council is - 


committed—the sewerage scheme, extension of 
the promenade eastward, and the purchase of — 
the Electric Light Works—are expected to 
involve an expenditure of £50,000. 

THE new Catholic Chapel of St. Mary was 
opened on Thursday. Built from plans by 
Messrs. Pugin and Pugin, Architects, of London, 
by Mr. C. Walker, of Preston, at a cost of about 
£3,000, the Chapel will seat about 250 persons, 
and consists of Chancel, Nave, and Aisle (on 
the gospel side) with Sacristies, which have a 
designed so as to connect with a Presbytery, — 
the erection of which will be proceeded with 
almost immediately. The Chancel is lighted by — 
a rose traceried window, immediately above the ~ 
Altar. At the east end of the Lady Chapel, is a 
two-light traceried window, and in the Aisle and — 


Nave, light is afforded by means of three-light — 
The entrance — 


windows filled with stained glass.. 
is by a Porch at the west end, above which is 


aay 
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the Bell Cot on the main gable. At this end of 
the Chapel is a Gallery for the choir and 
organist. The building is of brick with York- 
shire stone facings and dressings of whittle stone 
and is in the Decorated style. The internal 
length is 72 feet, and the width of the Nave 24 
feet. 


Newark.—A new stained glass Window has 
been placed in the Church of St. Leonards. The 
tints are soft and subdued, blending harmoniously 
with the gold of the reredos and the sombre 
colouring of the Chancel. In the central 
light our Lord is _ represented ascending, 
with hands uplifted, into heaven. The 
figure is life size, and is brought out into 
full relief by the deep blue of the eastern 
sky. At the base of the light can be seen the 
rocky peak of Mount Olivet, whilst above the 
vault of blue are gleams of light as of the 
heavens opening to receive their Lord. In the 
other lights, three on either side of the central, 
are the figures of the eleven Apostles, each in a 
posture of adoration. The design of the win- 
dow is by Mr. C. E. Tute, London, and the work 
was carried out by Messrs. Thrale Brothers, 
Newark. 


NEWCASTLE. — The new Police Station in 
Scotswood Road has been erected from the 
designs and under the superintendence of the 
Architects, Messrs. Marshall and Dick, 4, 
Northumberland Street, Newcastle, their plans 
having been selected by the Watch Committee 
from the designs submitted in open competition 
as those best suiting its requirements. The 
main building is three stories in height, the 
principal front, facing the Cruddas Park, 
being flanked with gables rising above the roof 
of the central portion. The red brick facing 
is relieved by stone dressings, a deep frieze of 
stone above the second floor windows running 
the full length of the main elevation. The 


‘accommodation provides for the housing of 


30 single constables, six of whom are auxiliary 
firemen. The contractor for the whole build- 
ings has been Mr. Alex. Bruce, who entrusted 
the plumbing to Mr. Huntley, and the decora- 
tion to Mr. Naish, whilst Messrs. Somerset 
supplied the iron work, the slating being done 
by Mr. Nicholson. The fittings have been 
divided over the following firms :—Messrs. 


_Emley and Sons, hardware, cell fittings, fire- 


places, &c.; Messrs. Dinning and Cooke, baths 
and lavatories; Mr. N. F. Ramsay, gas fittings ; 
Messrs. Walker and Sons, ranges and heating 
apparatus ; electric bells by Messrs. Mills and 


Son; sanitary fittings by Mr. W. Ferguson ; 


the furnishing contract being entrusted to 
Messrs. Sopwith and Co. All are Newcastle 
firms. Mr. Charles Dixon acted as clerk of 
works during the whole contract. 


Quorn.—Building operations have now com- 
menced for the erection of the Thomas Rawlins 
Secondary School at Quorn. The Architect is 


- Mr. G.H. Barrowcliff, of Loughborough. The 


Main Building comprises a School Room 
4o ft. 9 in. by 23 ft. and a Class Room 2r ft. 6in. 


by 18 ft., with convenient Cloak Room and 


hekSO; 


Corridors adjoining. The Head Master’s House 
is attached to the School, and is to accommodate 
six boarders. The buildings are to be heated 
with open fire grates, supplemented with hot 
water apparatus by Messrs. Messenger and Co., 
of Loughborough. The buildings are of a 
domestic character, built with Mountsorrel 
granite, having cream terra cotta sills, copes, 
and quoins, by Messrs. Tamar and Coalville 
The general contractors are Messrs. Moss 
and Son, with Mr. Saunders, of Quorn, as 
joiner, and the work will be carried out under 
the superintendence of the Architect. 


RotHesay.— The plans of the proposed 
extension to the pier, have been submitted for 
inspection and approved. The cost of the 
addition to the pier is estimated at about 
£12,000. 


RUTHERGLEN.—It has been decided to build 
a new School on the present site at Eastfield to 
accommodate 600 children. Mr. Wm. Ferguson, 
Cambuslang, is the appointed Architect. 


SHALDON.—The old parish Church of St. 
Nicholas, Shaldon, closed for some months for 
alterations and improvements, was re-opened 
on Tuesday. The little Church was built in 


the 13th century, for the accommodation of 
about 60 fishermen and their families, and it was 
restoredin 1622. About 70 years ago its beauty 
was completely destroyed by the erection of a 
hideous structure in place of the north wall. 
The principal alterations consist of pulling down 
the modern additions and throwing the ground 
on which they stood into the churchyard, the 
building of a new Vestry and Turret, and the 
addition of three coloured windows to match 
the St. Nicholas one. The work of restoration 
has been effectively carried out by Messrs. 
Wyatt and Blacker, of Torquay and Mary- 
church. The Church is about 50 feet long and 
20 wide, the floor being covered with Belgian 
diagonal black and white tiles. 


Soutu Moor.—The site for the new Wesleyan 
Chapel and Sunday Schools was granted by the 
South Moor Coal Company, Limited, and the 
buildings have been erected from designs of 
Mr. J. W. Thompson, Architect, Newcastle. 
Accommodation is provided for 300 children in 
the School Room, and a similar number of 
adults can be comfortably seated in the Chapel. 
The total cost of the structure has been £1,500. 


Turrsk.—At Boltby a new Wesleyan Chapel 
(a Gothic structure) picturesquely situated at 
the eastern end of the village ona site given by 
Mr. F. R. Walker, of Ravensthorpe Manor, is 
built of stone and blue-slated, the interior 
fittings being throughout of pitch pine. The 
building comprises a Chapel and Class Room, 
the former seating 120 and the latter 30. The 
Architect of the building is Mr. Thomas 
Stokes, Thirsk, and the following were the con- 
tractors: Masonry and plastering, J. C. Corn- 
forth, Coxwold; joiner’s work, H. Nicholson. 
Old Byland; plumbing and glazing, J. W. 
Jackson, Thirsk ; painting, J. Rutherford, 
Thirsk; slating, W. Dodgson, Thirsk; and 
heating, the Sheffield Warming Co. 


West Bromwicu.—A new Infants’ School 
has been erected by the West Bromwich School 
Board. Mr. C. A. Horton, Brierley Hill, was 
the builder, under the supervision of Mr. A. 
Long, Architect. 


KEYSTONES. 


Tue largest building in the World is the 
Coliseum in Rome, which is 615 feet in its 
greatest diameter, and 120 feet high. 

A new Lying-in Hospital, built by the Evan- 
gelical community of St. Petersburg, has been 
opened by the German Ambassador. 

Ture West Hartlepool School Board has 
accepted tenders for a School for 1,375 chil- 
dren, to cost £13,484, exclusive of land. 

Tue Wick Harbour Trustees have completed 
arrangements with the Treasury for a loan of 
13,000 for further harbour improvements. 

Tue Standing Joint Committee for West 
Sussex has decided to erect a house for the 
Chief Constable at Horsham at a cost of about 
£3,600. 

Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE announce a 


wotlcrone City Churches... by <Mri Ay, E. 


Daniell, with illustrations by Mr. Leonard 
Martin. 

Ir is intended to develop the scheme of the 
Winter Gardens at Bridlington still further. 


A Theatre is to be erected, and a large Hall . 


will also be provided. 

To carry out improvements required at the 
Dundee Royal Infirmary, Mr. W. Ogilvy 
Dalgleish has placed the sum of £3,500 at the 
disposal of the authorities. 

Tue Local Government Board has consented 
to the Corporation of Cardiff borrowing £12,885 
for the purposes of the electric lighting, the 
money to be repaid in 25 years. 

A GENTLEMAN who has recently gone to 
reside in Buluwayo says there are 30 or 40 fine 
buildings going up. A new Post Office and an 
Opera House, with shops, to cost £20,000, are 
among the latest Architectural developments. 

ANTIQUARIANS and all lovers of ancient 
Churches will be glad to learn that the restora- 
tion of Stainburn Church is now an accom- 
plished fact. It is believed to be one of the 
oldest Churches in Yorkshire. The Restoration 
Committee, under the guidance of Mr. C. 
Hodgson Fowler, of Durham, proposes 
to effect a faithful and very conservative 
restoration. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, 
EDINBURGH. 


IMPORTANT ADDITIONS. 


T St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Cathedral 
important additions have been in pro- 
gress. Owing to the limited area of 

ground available on the site, considerable 
difficulty was experienced in arranging for the 
extensions required, and also to render the 
building more worthy of its position as the 
Cathedral of the Roman Catholic Arch-diocese 
of St. Andrews and Edinburgh. After con- 
sideration of various plans, it was decided to 
erect a new Chancel with Aisles and a Side 
Chapel and Vestries on the site of the former 
Clergy House at the west end of the Cathedral ; 
and this, together with the erection of a 
Baptistery at the south side of the Broughton 
Street front of the building, is the part of the 
scheme of reconstruction which is now 
approaching completion. The Sanctuary and 
High Altar have always been situate at the 
west end of the Church, and in connection with 
the alterations the West Gable has been taken 
down and rebuilt with one large central arch 
for the Chancel, and two smaller side arches 
for the Chancel Aisles. The new Chancel is 
about 50 feet in length, by 26 feet in width, with 
a height to the ceiling of 40 feet, the Aisles 
being about to feet wide. The new Vestries 
and Side Chapel are situated between the north 
Aisle and Chapel Lane. The additions have 
been designed in the Gothic style of Architecture 
of a somewhat late period, so as to harmonise 
with the existing building, and while dignified 
proportions rather than elaboration of detail 
have been studied in the design, the effect, 
especially of the interior of the new Chancel 
as seen from the Nave of the Church, is 
very fine and adds greatly to the appear- 
ance of the building. The new Chancel 
has on each side an Arcade of three bays, 
with moulded stone piers and arches, the 
west end being a semi-octagonal Apse, and 
the whole is lit by nine large traceried windows 
in the Clerestory. The roof is open timbered, 
of what is known as the ‘‘ hammer beam ”’ con- 
struction, with struts springing from carved 
stone corbels. The spandrels between the roof 
timbers are filled with tracery. The ceiling is 
boarded, and the woodwork-is stained and var- 
nished, and relieved by a few lines of colour. 
The floor is to be of marble mosaic. The 
elaborately carved High Altar, with its Reredos, 
together with the carved oak Archbishop’s 
Throne, Canon’s Stalls, and traceried Screens, 
have been fitted up again in the new Chancel. 
Gifts of stained glass for several of the windows 
have been made, and these are in course of 
manufacture; but, in the meantime, all the 
windows have been glazed with tinted cathedral 
glass. The space in the Nave formerly occu- 
pied by the Sanctuary has been furnished with 
chairs, increasing the accommodation of the 
Church by about 250 sittings. The Choir and 
Organ Gallery over the entrance door at the 
east end of the Cathedral, the front part of 
which was very low, has been wholly rebuilt, 
and the Organ placed to one side of the Church, 
thus opening up the large central east win- 
dow which it formerly concealed. A hydraulic 
blowing apparatus has also been provided for 
the Organ. The Baptistery next Broughton 
Street is not yet completed. It is to be octa- 
gonal in plan, with buttresses at the angles, and 
three-light traceried windows in the sides, and 
will have a cornice and parapet carried round 
it, and a high-pitched roof. The floor is to be 
of marble mosaic. Thewalls and ceilings are 
to be plastered, the latter being panelled with 
moulded ribs. A large Heating Chamber is 
provided below the Baptistery. The work is 
being carried out from the designs of Messrs. 
Buchanan and Bennett. 


Tue Memorial Stone of the second School 
erected by the Moss Side School Board, Man- 
chester, has been laid by Mr. J. Nasmith, the 
chairman of the Building Committee of the 
Board. The building is expected to cost from 
£7,000 to £8,000, and will, as at present arranged, 
provide accommodation for 480 scholars. The 
plans have been so prepared that if necessary it 
will be possible at comparatively small outlay to 
make provision for 1,000 children. 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


The Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society.—In the course of an address before 
the members of the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society, Mr. Francis D. Bedford, 
expressed a fear that the quality most con- 
spicuous by its absence in modern Decorative 
Art was simplicity. By that he meant evidence 
of singleness of heart and mind. This fact was 
curious, seeing that the masterpieces of the 
past, which were ever before our eyes, had 
held their position from generation to generation 
owing to this great quality in Art. No work 
could be a work of Art without simplicity. 
Work that was the direct outcome of a man’s 
mind and heart was bound to have life, and, con- 
sequently, interest. In admiring and imitating 
the Architectural decoration of the past, the 
men of to-day were apt to forget that they had 
within them the elements that created those 
works. Ouradmiration for the past was governed 
toa great extent by sentiment. We might study, 
or even worship the works of the past, but we 
should at the same time remember that the 
World had advanced. Alluding to the subject 
of house decoration, Mr. Bedford said it was 
comforting to know that a home could be made 
beautiful without riches. When wealth came 
in at the door, natural simplicity of taste made 
a rapid exit by the window. The barest cottage 
had more charm than the mansion decked out 
bysome modernupholsterer. Decoration did not 
only dwell inside a house. The exterior should 
be an introduction to the treasures within. 
The remarks of Mr. Bedford received additional 
force from an Exhibition of specimens of wall 
papers and other interior equipments of a 
beautiful home by Mr. C.F. A. Voysey and Mr. 
Spooner; full-sized cartoons for stained glass, 
by Mr. Christopher Whall; and mural decora- 
tions by Mr. Hayward Sumner. Mr. E. J. 
Dodgshun, President of the Society, was in the 
chair. 

The Bristol Association of Engineers. 
—The second meeting of this Association Was 
held at the Queen’s Hotel, Clifton. The 
President (Dr. J. Ryan) was in the chair. Mr. 
C. F. Ball read a paper on ‘‘ Street Pavements.”’ 
The author, having described what was con- 
sidered to be the ideal pavement, enumerated 
at length the merits and defects of different 
kinds used in Bristol and elsewhere. When 
the pavement was laid with West Australian 
“ Jarrah” or ‘‘ Karri’’ wood, although expen- 
sive in the first instance, yet on account of its 
durable character it compared most favourably 
in cost with pavements of softer wood. After 
enumerating the various materials used for the 
pavement of footways, the author stated that 
from the experience of the trials that had been 
made with different materials it was generally 
accepted that ‘‘ York’ flagging possessed the 
least defects. Cement concrete made an 
excellent pavement for suburban districts, and 
would, he thought, be improved upon, and in 
the future be more universally used. 

Students’ Engineering Society.—At 
the last meeting of this Society, held at Univer- 
sity College, Liverpool, the chair was occupied 
by Mr. S. Dunkerley, M.Sc. (Vice-president). 
A lecture was delivered by the City Engineer, 
Mr. H. P. Boulnois, on ‘‘ Municipal Engineer- 
ing as a Profession.’’ He laid great stress upon 
the comprehensive character and importance 
of a municipal engineer's duties, and said that 
his training could not be too wide. He was 
required to have a knowledge of bridge-con- 
struction, of various systems of disposing of 
sewage; of water supply, of tramways, street 
laying, Architecture, law, surveying, and of 
accounts, as well as being an able administra- 
tor to properly control the staff under his 
superintendence. Architectural knowledge was 
necessary in inspecting plans and buildings in 
progress. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society. — The annual conversazione in 
connection with this Society took place on Tues- 
day evening in the Gentlemen’s Concert Hall, 
Peter Street. Mr. W. E. A. Axon delivered an 
address on a bronze coin of Aurelian, which 
had come into his possession from Egypt. The 
coin, he said, might be considered from various 
standpoints. It was a document in the history 
of currency, in the history of Art, in the history 
of human culture; and in each respect would 
furnish material for abundant comment. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


From Whom Forms of Tender 


x 


Date ot 
Delivery. Work to be Executed. ormWihomy can be obtained. 
Dec. 18 Schools and House, Houghton Houghton padi School J. Hall Gibbons, Architect, 40, City- 
Regis, nr Luton . Board .. road, Birmingham. 
re Chapel,’ Milford-street, Salisbury —- G. se Tuck, 20, Park- “street, Salis- 
bury. 
+5. a8 Drainage Works, Sowerby Bridge, Urban District Council Godfrey, Rhodes and Evans, Com- 
Yorks... he. mercial Bank Chambers, Halifax. 
ete Cast Iron Pipes, Sowerby Bridge, Urban District Council Godfrey, Rhodes and Evans, Com- 
Yorks.. : mercial Bank Chambers, Halifax. 
‘ 19 Restaurant and Promenade, Brid- Mr. W. H. Senior J. Earnshaw, Architect, Wellington- 
lington Quay road, Bridlington Quay. 
HH 19 Schools, High- street, “ Heckmond. Heckmondwike W. Claridge, Board Offices, Heck- 
wike .. School Board .. mondwike. 
yt} Fireproof Workshop, ‘Engine 
House, and Boundary herd — Abbey and Demetriadi, 28, John 
Huddersfield : 2 4 William-street, Huddersfield. 
ri) Sewer Works, Halifax Highways Committee.. meer Walton, Town Hall, 
alifax. 
ist ED Wood Paving, Kyrl’s-street, Cork Corporation A MoUs Municipal-buildings, 
ork, 
1 aeo Cottage, Andover.. Waterworks Committee Alfred Purkiss, Town Hall, Andover. 
ne 20 Sigcoom and Cloakroom, Dews- — toe and Fox, Architects, Dews- 
ty ury. 
wie) 20 House and Stabling, Harrogate... —— Milnes and France, Architects, 
} Swan Arcade, Bradford. 
BO Fire Escape Passage, Wi satings Guardians.. William Morgan, 4, Martin-street, 
Stafford ‘ as Stafford. 
oy me a Cottage, Tweedmouth . ae Wm. Gray, Architect, Berwick. 
20) Electric Lamps, Wiring, &c., Markets Committee City Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, 
Manchester . Manchester. 
teh. fo} Retort Stack pal Fittings, Tod- Todmorden Urban Dis- George E. Saville, Gas Works, 
morden trict Council .. Todmorden. 
‘ao Painting and Papering, Convales- SS Royal Bath Hospital and Conyales- 
cent Home, Harrogate .. cent Home, Harrogate. 
ye 2d: Wood Paving, Barnstaple. . Town Council James Bosson, Municipal-buildings, 
Barnstaple. 
ie i) Pipe Sewers, Doncaster Rural District Council .. T. E. Nicholson, Union Office, 
High-street, Doncaster. 
+) a Market Hall, Boothferry - road, Goole Urban District N. J. Tennant, Architect, Ponte- 
Goole... : Council .. ae op fract. 
eae Waterworks Improvements, Cole: Coleraine Board of Wm. Henry, Board Room, Cole- 
raine, Ireland Guardians So raine. 
sieilaed Stores, Bede-street, “‘Amble Amble Co- -operative Geo. Reavell, jun., Architect, Aln- 
Society .. wick, 
a se Offices at County Hall, Aylesbury Bucks County Council Ry. Wes = Exchange-buildings, 
ylesbur 
i, er Lecture Hall and Billiard Room, Beverley Liberal Club R. Care, Malkenpiea, Beverley. 
Walkergate, Beverley Company, Ltd. ; 
Bx Warehouse and Shop Premises, — C. S. Nelson, Architect, 15, Park- 
Leeds row, Leeds. 
es | Public Baths and Wash. ‘houses, Commissioners for Lam- A. Hessell Tiltman, 6, John-street, 
Kennington-road, S.E beth Bedford-row, W.C. 
3 or Five Houses, yclapham- ‘common, a, Shepherd Cross ,Esq. T. H. Harvey, Architect. 183, 
London, S.W Lavender-hill, S.W. 
mt Enlarging Seaford College, Sussex Major T. W. Savage x B. A. Miller, 3, Clinton-place, Sea- 
ford, Sussex. 
ay OE Flagging and Channelling, Wake- 
field Corporation ike Clerk, Town Hall, Wakefield. 
es WoodenFoot Bridge, Hoddlesden, Water Committee G. W. Lund, Borough Engineer, 
Blackburn . Blackburn, 
» 623 Post Office, Station - street, Official H.M. Office of Works, 12, White- 
Leicester .. * hall-place, London, S.W. 
m 23 Road Works, Beckenham.. Urban District Sia be F, Stevens, Clerk. 
a es Road Materials, Leicester... Corporation . | E.G. Mawbey, Town Hall, Leices- 
ter. 
oe: Chapel and Lecture Hall, Kendal _ Stephen Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 
ence! Convent Schools, Ballyshannon, 
Ireland — The Convent, Ballyshannon. 
eee Additions to Schools, Ludgvan, Ludgvan School Board Richard Edwards, Clerk’s Office, 
Cornwall Lower Quarter, Ludgvan. 
» = 26 Road Materials, Ramsgate. Town Council Borough Surveyor, Broad-street, - 
Ramsgate. 
ey Wesleyan Church, North-street, -— Rev. A. Cleaver, East-street, Ware- 
Wareham .. ham, Dorset. : 
eee Hydrants and Water Vans, Wal- Urban District Council. G. W. Holmes, Town Hall, Wal: 
thamstow . thamstow, 
an, a8 Waterworks, Withnell, Blackburn Withnell Urban District J. W. Carter, 25, Richmond Lterraee? 
Council. Blackburn. 
5. 28 Oak Fencing (3.270 yards run), West Ham TownCouncil T. E. Hilleary, Town Hall, Strat- 
Chadwell Heath .. ford, E. 
ao Main Sewers and Works, Leming- Newburn Urban District G. Wilkinson, 27, Mosley-street, 
ton, Newburn 5 Council . Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Pe.) Five Shops, Sowerby Bridge Executors of T. Nichol Ss. es ta Architect, Sowerby 
Bri 
ay, ee '28, Police Station, Rickmansworth, County Council... Gites? A. Smith, a Parliament- 
Hertford street, London, S.W. 
uel, 28 Sewers, Manholes, “&e., Steven- Urban District Council W. Onslow Times, Clerk, Steven- 
age, Herts .. age. 
3° gO Custom House and Buildings, Government Custom House, Madrid. 
Barcelona .. F 
es 30 Extension of Essex Lunatic Committee Henry Stock, 9, Denman-street, 
Asylum, Brentwood London Bridge, S.E. 
in. BE Alterations and Repairs, “Union- Guardians of Bangor 
House, Bangor, Wales .. aa Union .. R. B. Evans, Union House, Bangor. 
en gt Waterworks, Masham, Yorks Masham Urban District 
Council.. John H. Calvert, Clerk, Masham. 
nh SE Stabling and other work, Patri- 
croft, Lancs. , Corporation of Eccles.. G. W. Bailey, Town Hall, Eccles. 
Jan. I Bridge, St. Lucia, West Indies .. Castries Town Board .. pe oes St. Lucia, British West 
ndies 
ra I Electric Lighting, Windsor Corporation Town Clerk, Windsor. 
- 8 Main Drainage, Dublin .. Corporation H. Campbell, City Hall, Dublin. 
5 8 Pipe Sewers, Bromley, Kent Rural District Council. A. G. Mullen, 96, ‘High-street, 
Bromley. 
Py pa 3 Library, Wick, Scotland Free Public Library Ge T eadbeuet Architect, 17, Young- 
Committee .. a street, Edinburgh. 
BO New Shire Hall, Durham .. County Council.. Barnes and Coates, A.R.I.B.A., 14, 
Fawcett-street, Sunderland, 
eas Erecting Cottage Homes, Work- : 
shops, Hospital, Schools, &c., Chorlton Guardians J. B. Broadbent, Architect, 1, Prin- 
Styal, Cheshire cess-street, Manchester. 
No date. Building 9 Cottages, Cwmaman, —— W. J. Heppell, Cwmaman Colliery, 


Aberdare .. 
Villa, Bangor, Ireland 


Magazine for ee East 
Rainton, Durham . 5 “ 

Residence, Harrogate 

Brick Arching, Leeds 

Premises, High-street, Sheffield... 

Nine Cottages, Wimbledon 

Chimney Stack (50 he high), 
Bradford . an 

Hotel, Derby .. 

Lodge and Gates, Christchurch- 
park, Ipswich . 

Board School, Nottingham 

Pulling Down and Removing 
Three Houses, Nottingham 

Two Houses, Whitwell 


Four New Roads, Sheffield 


Corporation 

Victoria Restaurant Co., 
ho 1 Pai ey we ra 

Messrs. H. Hall & Co.. 

Mr. T. Ley 

Corporation 


Nottingham 
Board 


School 


Unionist Land ee 
cate, Ltd 


Aberdare. 

H. T. Fulton, Architect, or, Done- 
gal-street, Belfast. 

A. J. Brown & Co., 3, St. Nicholas- 
buildings, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 

Milnes and France, Architects, 
Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

City Engineer's Office, Municipal- 
buildings, Leeds. 

Holmes and Watson, Architects, 7, 
St. James’-row, Sheffield. 

sa, haa , 38, Sloane-street, London, 


Ju Sy eter 27, Kirkgate, Brad- 


for 

James Wright, Architect, St. James- 
street, Derby. 

Jes. Corder, Wimbourne House, 
Ipswich. 

A. H: Goodall, Market-street, 
Nottingham. 

Harry Gill, Architect, Pelham-street, 
Nottingham. 

W. H. Wagstaff, Architect, 57, 
Salter Gate, Chesterfield. 

A. Smith Denton & Co., Mont- 
gomery-chambers, Hartshead, 
Sheffield. 
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Seen 
COMPETITIONS. 
Date . 
Designs to Designs required. Amount of Premium. By whom Advertised. 
be sent in, 
Dec. 21 Rebuilding Bedford Infirmary #80, 440.. Fred Kneebone, General Infirmary, 
Hospital (Professor Roger Bedford. 
Smith, Assessor) .. at p 
3r Laying-out Estate, Sheffield 100, 50, and 25 guineas... Johh Wortley, Endcliffe Estate Co., 
Ltd., Alliance-chambers, George- 
Street, Sheffield. 
Jan I New Wards at Workhouse, Leeds 450, £25, 4i2 ros. J. King, Clerk to the Guardians, 
East Parade, Leeds. 
24 Club Premises, Hindley, near #10, £5 -- F. E. Sharples, 96, Derby Terrace, 
Wigan a ci oa os Hindley. 
ead Technical School, Lowestoft Not stated.. . B. Nicholson, Town Clerk, 
(Local Competition) é 3 Lowestoft. 
31 Infirmary, Shardlow $20, #10... fans Newbold, Becket-street, 
erby. 
Feb. 8 Club House, St. Annes-on-Sea, #20, H15, H1o .. Hon. Secretary, Golf Club, St. 
Cost, 47,000 (Chas. Heathcote, Annes-on-Sea. 
Assessor) .. ar ae ae : 
15 Sewerage Scheme, Aldridge, A15, £8 .- A. H. Lewis, 1, Leicester-street, 
Walsall np AS Ar va Walsall. 
| 


SOCIETY MEETINGS—Continued. 


Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors.— The monthly meeting of the 
Members of this Society was held on Tuesday 
night, at the School of Art, Mr. C. Hadfield, 
F.R.1.B.A., President, in the chair. There were 
also present—Messrs. E. M. Gibbs, F.R.I.B.A., 
W. J. Hall, C. J. Innocent, F.R.I.B.A. (Hon. 
Sec.), J. R. Wigfull, A.R.I.B.A., C. B. Flockton, 
T. Winder, J. E. Benton, W. C. Fenton, T. H. 
Waterhouse, J.P., J. Norton, J. Smith, C. 
Gibson, C. F. Longden, J. T. Cook, and many 
others. An interesting lecture on ‘‘ Norman 
Architecture’ was delivered by Dr. H.C Sorby, 
F.R.S., who is an Honorary Member of the 
Society. The lecturer gave a short account of 
the pre-Norman style in England, and exhibited 
lantern slides of some of the most striking re- 
mains. He then showed a few illustrating the 
Architecture in Normandy at about the time of 
the Conquest, and about twenty years older than 
theearliest Norman buildingsin England. These 
are chiefly characterised by the extremely simple 
character of their ornaments; but amongst 
these is one called the tau symbol, which is very 
interesting, on account of its being derived from 
the Egyptian symbol for life, used commonly 
at least 4,000 Bc. The lecturer then exhibited 
and described slides prepared from some of the 
chief buildings in England, illustrating the 
gradual increase in ornamental details and the 
introduction of many of new character, until 
when we arrive at about 1170 a very rapid 
change occurred, so that in the course of the 
next twenty years scarcely any trace of the old 
Norman style remained, and the so-called Early 
English style became fully established. During 
the previous hundred years the amount of pro- 
gress was most extraordinary. A vote of thanks 
was accorded to the lecturer, on the motion of 
Mr. J. Smith, seconded by Mr. J. T. Cook, and 
supported by Mr. C. J. Innocent and Mr. J. R. 
Wigfull. A number of nominations for mem- 
bership were read, upon which ballots will be 
taken at the next meeting. 


Society of Engineers.—The forty-second 
annual general meeting was held on the goth 
inst., at the rooms of the Society, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, Mr. W. G. Peirce, presi- 
sident, inthe chair, when the council and officers 
were elected for 1896. At the annual dinner 
given on Wednesday evening at the Holborn 
Restaurant, the President, Mr. W. G. Peirce, 
occupied the chair, and said that the papers 
read at their ordinary meetings had been well 
and carefully prepared, and on most interesting 
subjects, comprising—'‘ Parliamentary Proce- 
dure as affecting Light Railways and Tram- 
ways,”’ ‘‘Portland Cement,” ‘‘ Street Subways,”’ 
“Safety Appliances for Elevators,’’ ‘‘ Relative 
Value of Percolation Gauges,”’ ‘‘ Statistics on 
the Strength of Railway Axles,” and ‘“ Ventila- 
tion and Warming,” and all the papers evoked 
good discussions, 


Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ So-= 
ciety.—The opening meeting of the session of 
this Society was held on December 12th, under 
the presidency of Mr. Sydney a Court, who 
delivered his inaugural address, and took for 
his subject ‘‘ Civil Engineering.”’ After briefly 
reviewing the development of the Science, he 
dilated more particularly on the necessity of 
those professing to be civil engineers being 
properly qualified, and strongly objected to 


any man who chose being allowed to call him- 
self a ‘‘ Civil Engineer.’’ He was of opinion 
that if Parliament thought it necessary that a 
dentist should have a proper qualification for 
pulling out or stopping a tooth, that it was still 
more necessary that an engineer, on whose skill 
and ability the lives of many depended, should 
have proper qualifications, and that those who 
had not should be prevented from advertising 
themselves, and making use of the name of the 
profession of those who had. Mr. a Court was 
also of opinion that the Civil Engineer should 
have a good general and theoretical, as well as 
practical education, enabling him to deal in a 
sound way with the matters that come before 
him, just as a properly qualified medical man 
does with the cases that he has to deal with. 
He also alluded to the advantages of some men 
becoming specialists in certain branches of the 
Profession, as in the medical and surgical pro- 
fessions. He pointed out the advisability of 
employing the Civil Engineer in all large build- 
ings, and drew a distinction between the Manu- 
facturing Engineer and the Consulting Engineer, 
and alluded to the advisability of those con- 
structing works and inhabited buildings em- 
ploying the Consulting Engineer and not trust- 
ing to the cheapest contractor for supplying, 
unchecked, the large amount of mechanical 
apparatus and devices connected with 
drainage, water supply, heating, lighting, and 
the ventilation of all inhabited structures. An 
interesting discussion ensued, and was taken 
part in by the Past President, C. T. Walrond; 
the Hon=Secretary, E*Hi. G. Brewster; R* 
Booth, H. Coward, William C. Street, 
F.R.I.B.A., W. M. Binny, and others. 


British Archeological Association.— 
The third meeting of the session was held on 
December 4th, at 32, Sackville Street, Picca- 


dilly, Mr. C. H. Compton, Vice-President, — 


in the chair. The Rev. Cave Browne, 
M.A., read a paper entitled ‘‘The Isle of 
Purbeck and its Marble,’’ in which he traced 
the history of the isle and the origin of the 
name to Saxon times. It was then a Royal 
Warren, according to Lombarde. A vivid de- 
scription of the general aspect of the locality at 
the present day was given, and the method of 
quarrying the stone, and more especially the 
famous marble, so highly esteemed for its 
beauty during the Middle Ages, was clearly 
explained. The author drew attention to the 
discovery about two years ago of an unsus- 
pected layer of the beautiful marble, similar in 
every respect to that used so largely in our 
Cathedrals and Churches* throughout the 
country in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. An interesting description of the local 
customs of the workers in the quarries and of 
their Guild and the ancient Charter once pos- 
sessed by them, dating from the days of the 
early Edwards, but destroyed in a fire at Corfe 
Castle, was given. A reputed copy of this 
Charter, however, exists, also articles of agree- 
ment dated 1551, under which the ‘‘ marblers ”’ 
still monopolise the right of working any 
quarry. Some beautiful specimens of the new 
marble illustrated the paper. In the discussion 
which ensued, Dr. Brushfield pointed out that 
the marble was known to and used by the 
Romans at Chester; he also very lucidly de- 
scribed the geological formation. Some Roman 
tesseree, found at a depth of 17 ft. below the 
surface in Bishopsgate Street during some 


recent excavations, were exhibited. Mr. R. 
Quick, the Curator of the Horniman Museum, 
afterwards read a short paper descriptive of an 
ancient Celtic bell and other bells from various 
parts of the World, which he produced for ex- 
hibition. The Celtic bell was discovered in the 
year 1888 in an old Farmhouse at Bosbury, 
four miles from Ledbury, in Herefordshire. 
The bell measures 103 in. in height without 
the handle, and is 7 in. long and 23 in. wide. 
The handle is 34 in. high; altogether the bell 
weighs 5 lbs.6 0z. It is made of one piece of 
iron one-sixteenth of an inch thick, folded on 
itself in the middle, forming in plan a right- 
angled figure, widening toward the bottom or 
mouth, the edges turning inwards and over- 
lapping each other. The bell appears to have 
been dipped into melted bronze. It, no doubt, 
was used by the Celtic Church, and is probably 
of the sixth century. The Chairman, Mr. 
Patrick, Hon. Sec., and Mr, Barrett took part 
in the discussion which ensued. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘‘MopDERN Farm BUILDINGS.” * 


WE have received from Mr. Batsford, of 
High Holborn, W.C., a second and revised 
edition of Mr. A. Dudley Clarke’s valuable 
work on the construction and arrangement of 
Farm Buildings. It is of the first necessity in 
these troublous times for farmers, that facili- 
ties be afforded for conducting their operations 
with economy of méans. The happy-go-lucky 
style of fifty years back, spells ruin in these 
competitive days. Then farm buildings were 
too often placed anyhow; straggling here and 
there about the homestead, with an equal dis- 
regard for the saving of materials, labour and 
time. Possibly they were picturesque. It 
is the only praise, if any, that is their due. 
To-day the farming industry is struggling for 
life. Old prejudices have, perforce, yielded to 
unbending facts. How to get the maximum of 
convenience in surroundings; how to reduce 
labour and increase results ; in a word, how to 
save money, is the crux of the whole question. 
Mr. Dudley Clarke’s volume is a contribu- 
tion towards this desired end. It gives the 
tried and proved experience of an admitted 
authority. Carefully planned and judiciously 
constructed buildings are essential in the farm- 
ing of the day. Here we have them, adapted 
to varying needs, but in each case showing 
marks of that genius which has been defined as 
‘‘an infinite capacity for taking pains.’’ The 
revision consists chiefly in additional sugges- 
tions for economies of construction without 
sacrifice of results. In its revised form, Mr. 
Clarke’s work should meet with increasing 
appreciation. To Architects and surveyors 
whose lot it may be to plan or modify buildings 
of the kind, this unpretentious volume will be 
of singular service. We have seldom read a 
book more simple in form, more clear in direc- 
tion, more unmistakably the outcome of 
knowledge. 


Ir is stated that King Humbert will give 
£20,000 towards the cost of the National 
Exhibition to be held at Turin in 1898 to com- 
memorate the 58th anniversary of the procla- 
mation of the Italian Constitution. 

THE new Post Office at Arundel was last week 
opened by the Duke of Norfolk, Postmaster- 
General. The new building is of very com- 
manding appearance, and is built in the half 
timbered Tudor style of Architecture, the 
whole of its framing being of massive Sussex 
oak. 

To the very rich collection of Hogarths in 
the National Gallery has recently been added 
the picture of ‘‘ Calais Gate,’ well known 
through its engraving and of great value from 
a topographical as well as an artistic point of 
view. The picture has been presented by the 
Duke of Westminster and now hangs in Room 
XVII. It will be remembered that the portrait 
of Hogarth himself appears in it, and that he 
was taken into custody for sketching. A pic- 
ture of Mr. Frith’s depicts his appearance 
there before the magistrates, who re-shipped 
him to England. 


* “ Modern Farm Buildings,” by A. Dudley Clarke 
F.S.I. Second edition, revised. 6s. B. T, Batsford, London 
1895. 
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Trade and Craft. 


MESSRS. DORMAN, LONG AND CO., LTD. 


It is necessary, doubtless, to be in the fashion. 
Doubtless, also, the fashion of things passes 
away—at least, so we are given to understand. 
Meanwhile, among the great iron and steel 
manufacturers, the correct thing to-day is a 
Book of Sections. We have now, on our table, 
a Book of Steel Sections manufactured by the 
well-known firm, Dorman, Long and Co., tay 
of London and. Middlesbrough. It is a re- 
markable production of the kind, exhibiting— 
in the space of 280 pages—the fruits of an 
admired patience. The whole of the sections 
illustrated are manufactured by the ‘‘ Siemens- 
Martin Open Hearth Acid Process"’—the results 
of which are reliably uniform. The tests guaran- 
teed are those accepted as sufficient by the 
Admiralty. The tables given are unusually 
lucid. We find full particulars of the moments 
of inertia and resistance, and of safe-loads for 
varying spans. Three different factors of 
safety are shown, under the heads of ‘‘ Perma- 
nent Dead Loads,” ‘‘Ordinary Live Loads,” 
and ‘‘Live Loads Suddenly Applied.” From 
these and other instructions given, Architects 
and builders are enabled to decide at once upon 
the proper sections to be used for private or 
public structures, warehouses, &c.,—having due 
regard to safety in every case. The book is, 
indeed, a mine of information upon its special 
subject. In clearness of delineation, and 
fulness of presentment, it leaves scant room for 
criticism. Messrs. Dorman, Long and Co. 
have followed the fashion in a manner com- 
mensurate with their position. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF ALUMINIUM. 


The new works of the British Aluminium 
Company at Larne Harbour are rapidly draw- 
ing towards completion. The buildings which 
are to be devoted to the first processes of treating 
the mineral ores used in the production of 
aluminium have been erected by Messrs. 
M’Laughlin and Harvey, Belfast. In point of 
situation they are unique, being within a few 
yards of both the broad and narrow gauge rail- 
ways and steamboats. From July last several 
hundred men have been employed in connec- 
tion with the works and building, and it is 
expected that a large number of these will find 
permanent employment in the concern. A 
narrow gauge railway runs from the pier to the 
works, and this will be used for the double pur- 
pose of bringing the ore, which will come from 
Ballynure, into the works, and then conveying 
it to the pier for shipment to Foyers, where the 
finished metal is to be produced. A special 
fleet of steamers will be engaged in the trade. 
The Company has purchased the majestic 
Falls of Foyers, in Inverness, where upwards of 
400 men are now employed in the construction 
of the principal works. Here the finishing 
touches will be imparted, and the metal finally 
sent out to the markets. 
selected because of their depth, which will give 
a total of 3,000 effective horse-power. It was 
intended to turn out the finished material at 
Larne had sufficient water-power been available. 


MESSRS. WM. RIDLEY AND SONS. 


Messrs. Wm. Ridley and Sons, of London 
and Reading, have forwarded to us their new 
Catalogue of Mouldings, Doors, &c., for the 
ensuing season. The work is a quarto, con- 
taining some 500 patterns of mouldings at cur- 
rent prices, together with quotations for 
Swedish and American doors of various quali- 
ties and sizes. Turnery, in all the usual woods, 
is adequately represented. For the conve- 
nience of builders the price list is drawn so as 
to show rates for large or small orders respec- 
tively. Messrs. Ridley state that the whole of 
these mouldings, of whatever price, are manu- 
factured on their own premises. This is a de- 
lightful assurance in face of the ever-increasing 
impertinence that foists upon the English 
market, in almost all departments of manufac- 
ture, the low-priced rubbish of the Continent. 
Thank Heaven there is still something not 
‘« made in Germany!” 


a) 
Reading Cases may be had on application to 
the Manager. Price, 1s. 9d. each. 


These ‘Falls-were - 


NOTICE. 


PUBLICATION IN 
CHRISTMAS WEEK. 


In view of the Christmas Holidays—Christ- 
mas Day falling on a Wednesday—we have 
made arrangements whereby THE BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL will be 


Circulated throughout the Country 
One Day Earlier. 


Tue BuiLpErs’ JourNAL will therefore be 
obtainable in London on Monday morning 
next, and at all Newsagents and Bookstalls 
throughout England, Scotland and Wales on 
Monday night or Tuesday morning next, and 
in Ireland on Christmas Eve. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to “The Editor.” No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
the work. 


BANGOR (lIreland).—For the erection of school buildings, work to 
be done for the National Board of Education, Ireland, and Trinity 
Church, Bangor. Mr. Kirker, Board’s architect, Belfast :— 

Colvelle, James, Dufferin-avenue, Bangor, co. Down.. 4750 


BOSTON (Lincolnshire).—For the erection of ‘‘ The Park Board 
School,” to accommodate 695 children, for the Boston School Board. 
Mr. James Rowell, architect, Boston :— 

Wadsley and Co... + + 5,040 | Lucas, J., Boston* « + 437863 
SHEKWI ketenes sites 3,993 * Accepted. 


CARDIFF.—For the erection of stabling, cart-shed, &c., Trade- 
street depot, for the Corporation. Mr. W. Harpur, C.E., Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff. Quantities by Borough Engineer :— 


Ridgeway, E. A. ..£2,958 18 7]| Grifhths, George ..£2,528 4 3 

Davies; D. J... <._ se 2,922 1m 57], Davies, David. .>.. > 2411 16.10 

Ashley, Frank.. .. 2,714 3 7| Turner, E.,andSon 2,382 17 0 

Lewis, H.,and Son 2,71018 4|LattyandCo... .. 2,378 0 o 

Ridley, Thomas D... 2,648 9 11 | Allan, James .. 2,240 0 0 

Dunn, Chas. C. 2,618 o o| Morgan, W. T.* 2,200 0 0 
* Accepted. 


[All of Cardiff.] 


CARDIFF.—For the erection of a public urinal, St. Andrew’s- 
place, for the Corporation. Mr. W. Harpur, C.E., Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff. Quantities by Borough Engineer :— 


For St. Andrew’s-place urinal. 


Hallett, Gerard, Cardiff ats i co 1» 304 5 © 
For urinal at Four Elms Hotel. 
Hallett, Gerard, Cardiff Si Ao os $208 2 4 


CROYDON.—For the erection of pair of villas, Brighton road. 
Mr. Thomas Hipwell, architect and surveyor :— 
Bulled, Bi Pirand'Co.n. 688s, ('Saker 7-00. Use, oe -- 4700 
Gardener .. .. . -- 775 | Waller (accepted) .. +. 685 


DAWLISH.—For the erection of a country house and stabling at 
Holcombe, near Dawlish, for Miss Davidson. Messrs. Norman G. 
Bridgman and W. H. Bridgman, architects, of Paignton, Torquay, 
and Teignmouth. Quantities by Mr. Vincent Cattermole Brown, of 
Paignton :— 


Lee, G., Teignmouth .. H2,465 7 
Furler Bros,, Teignmouth 2,410 14 
Francis, C., Teignmouth AO os a5 2,382 o 
Vanstone and Mumford, Torquay (accepted) 2,312 0 


DERBY.—Alterations to house, Tull-street, Derby, for W. T. E. 
Cox, Esq. H. Coulthurst and Booty, architects, Derby :— 
Robinson, H. J., Derby (accepted). 


DONCASTER.—For the erection of boiling-house, &c., at 
Hexthorpe, near Doncaster, for the Doncaster Mutual Co-operative 
and Industrial Society, Limited. Messrs, Athron and Beck, archi- 
tects. Quantities by the architects ;— 

Sprakes, C., and Sons.. ..4450| Athron, J., jun. (accepted)... £440 


DONCASTER.—For the erection of stabling, club-room, &c., at 
Low Valley, for Mr. T. Dymond. Messrs. Athron and Beck, archi- 
tects. Quantities by the architects :— 
Wortley, B... .. .. «+4724 17| Robinson .. -- £680 
Hammerton +. 705 o| Johnson 649 


DONCASTER.—For the erection of cottages, &c., at Conisbro, 
near Rotherham, for the Doncaster Mutual Co-operative and Indus- 
trial Society, Ltd. Messrs. Athronand Beck, architects. Quantities 
by the architects :— 


Aneley, W. .  +42,800 90 a Athron, J., jun., Don- 
Dawning, J... 2,764 I 7 caster (accepted) ..£2,690 0 o 
Armold and Son 2,705 0 O 


DONCASTER.—For the erection of new shops, &c., at South 
Kirby, near Doncaster, for the Doncaster Mutual Co-operative and 
Industrial Society, Ltd. .Messrs. Athron and Beck, architects. 
Quantities by the architects :— 

Aneley, W. Bor tei --4957 | Arnoldand Son* .. .. ..£920 
Johnson, W. * Accepted. 


&c., in French Gate, 
Ki Messrs, Athron and 
Quantities by the architects :— 


953 | 


DONCASTER-—For rebuilding factory, 
Doncaster, for Messrs. Killingrey and Co. 
Beck, architects, 


Arnold and Sons .. -- £1,870 | Gill, D., and Soni.. » £1,672 
Sprakes and Son.. 1,750 | Aneley, W.a.. .. ss | 2,665 
Johnson, W... . 1,747 | Athron, J., jun.d .. 1,608 


a Accepted at sche 6 Withdrawn. 


DONCASTER.—For the erection of new stores in Station-road, 
Doncaster, for the Doncaster Mutual Co-operative and Industrial 
Society, Ltd. Messrs. Athron and Beck, architects. Quantities by 
Hes propiteets — 

neley, W.. .. .. ..48,250 0] Athron, J., jun. .. ..£7,800 0 
Mullins & Richardson.. 7,996 14 | Arnold and Son* .. wes ° 

* Accepted. 
[Architect’s estimate, 47,465. ] 


DROXFORD (Hants.)—For additions, &c., ward and mortuary, 
at the workhouse, for the Union Guardians. Mr. William Gilbert, 
architect, Bishop’s Waltham ;— 


ule of prices. 


Ward. Mortuary, 

Westbrook, Thos. £248 0 0 438 0 

Childand Son . 225 0 0 36 0 

Meredith, H... 225 9 I 43 10 

Hale Bros. Sor Eats © Co it 243 0 0 » 38 10 
Green, Wm., Memstoke, Bishop’s 

Waltham (accepted) .. .. .. 1799 0 0 21 10 


DUNDEE.—Accepted for additions to Newport Public Schools, 
for the Lorgan School Board. Mr. T. Martin Cappon, architect, 30, 
Reform-street, Dundee’:— 


Robert Tait, Newport, masonry .. .. .. 220 10 
Garvie and Farquharson, Dundee, joinery .. 125 0 
Jack, James S., Newport, plumbing .. F 32 0 
Ferrie, Wm., Newport, plastering 23 15 
Storrier, J., Newport, slating .. 28 0 


EALING.—Accepted for repairs to shop, High-street, Ealing* 
Mr, Herbert Riches, architect, 3, Crooked-lane, King William-street’ 
London, E.C.:— 

Osborn, T., and Sons .. #17 
bailiff’s 


EXMOUTH.—For the conversion of a building into 

cottage, dairy, &c., Prattshayes, for Mr. J. D. Pratt.. Mr. Procter 

Sherwin, architect, Madeira Lodge, Exmouth :— 

Hayman, A. : +u,229.'9 | Carnell, Bo. ace 

Dart; Hy se 178 o| Grace, F., Exmouth* 
* Accepted. 


FENNY STRATFORD (Bucks).—For additions, &c., to school- 


buildings, Bow Brickhill, for the School Board. Mr. Wm. Pool, 
architect, Woburn Sands, Beds :— 
+4185 10 


Gates and Wootton.. ..£258 10 we Hoot Nee 
Clarke, T. W., Fenny 


+-$175 0 
173 0 


Kilsby .. 


Rootham and Jakins 219 3 I 
Mann, D. A 189 I5 Stratford (accepted) .. 149 0 
Fathers... 189 0 


HULL.—Accepted for the erection of show-rooms, stables, &c., 
Beverley-road, Hull. Messrs. Freeman, Son, and Gaskell, architects, 
Hull :— 


Higgins, A., bricklayer #219 13 8 
Folkard and Son, slaters 75 10 oO 
Sweeting, F., stonemason 1m 0 0. 
Neal, H., joiner .. A "29% 9) Gh 
Hodgson, plumber .. e Ar 22 00 
Codner, J., and Son, painters 43 2817 6 


Total, £627 10s. 2d. fi 


HULL.—Accepted for the erection of fish store, Subway-street 
Hessli-road, Hull. Messrs. Freeman, Son, and Gaskell, architects :— 


Morrell and Sons, bricklayers 6s ae -- £228 0 0 
Porter, G., stonemason ne 47 12 6 
Smith and Co., slaters.. 68 4 8 
Hodgson, plumber... a5 23 10 0 
Young and Peck, ironfounders 37 16 o 
Stephenson, G., joiner 913 6 


Total, £414 16s 8d. 


HULL.—Accepted forthe erection of new ice manufactory, engine 
and boiler houses, ice store, engine chimney, &c., St. Andrew’ 
Dock, Hull, for the Hull Ice Company, Ltd. 
Son, and Gaskell, architects :— 


Drury, J., bricklayer.. 62,853 0 0 
Sweeting, F., stonemason .. 38 8 o. 
Wilde and Son, slaters 262 5 10 
Stephenson, G. W., joiner.. 769 10 oO 
Harrison, plumber .. a4 tify bs 146 18 6 
Stephenson and Christopher, painters .. 27 4.4 
Wright and Son, ironfounders 616 0 oO 


Total, 64,733 6s, 8d. 


HUNSTANTON.—For public offices, Hunstanton, Norfolk, for 
the Urban District Council. Messrs. George J. and F. W. Skipper 
architects, Norfolk :— ; 


Extra for 
Building. BathStone. Gallery. 

Botterill, J. .. ae 0S £2,766 478 645 0 
Beeton, J... an 2,475 272 30 9 
Youngs, J., and Son 2,435 104 34 0 
Gill, T. we a5 2,397 I00 32 0 
Collins and Barber 25375 100 42 0 
Nelson, 5 3h 2,150 100 40 0 
Brown, W. H. x 2,148 123 43 0- 
Bardell Bros. 54 2,050 195 42 9 
Hipwell, S., Wisbech* 108 CoE. 


oe 1,970 
* Accepted. 


LONDON.—For sundry alterations and shop-fittings at 104 and 106, : 


Old Bond-street, for Messrs. Hillbronner, 300, Oxford-street. Messrs. 
Treleaven and Payne, architects, John-street, Adelphi :— , 

Hall, Bedall, and Co. -- 1,195 | Sumner, W., and Co. .. ..£849 
Bywater and Sons 1,038 | Allenand Sons” .. .. .. 835 


LON DON.— Accepted for sundry alterations of new front, &c., at 


4, King William-street, Strand, for A. Stokes and Co, :— 


Sumner, W., and Co., Ltd. .. #166 


LONDON.— Accepted for alterations, decorations, and shop-- 


fitting at 157, New Bond-street, for Messrs. Starley and Co, :— 
Sumner, W., and Co., Ltd. .. ae “a ai #321 


LONDON.—Accepted for alterations and new shop front at 149, 
Duke-street, Oxford-street, for Mr. A. Smith, 396, Oxford-street :— 
Sumner, W., and Co., Ltd. .. Si off 23 .. £118 


LONDON.—For the erection of a block of school buildings and ~ 
appurtenances, &c., to be known as the Harold-road Schools, for the 


West Hain School Board. Messrs. Newman and Jacques, 
Messrs. R. L. Curtis and Sons, surveyors :— 


architects. 


Maddison 5 . 422,165 | Stimpsonand Co. .. ..419,960 
Reed and Sons . 19,997 | Koch, Knight, and Co. .. 19,700 
Bally @aGraies ieee 19,990 | Gregar and Son.. .. .. 18,866 
Flint, H. 19,987 | Sharp, G. (accepted) .. 18,523 


LON DON.—For making-up Earlham, Northbrook, and Gathorne- 


roads, Wood Green. Mr. C. J. Gunyon, surveyor, Town Hall, Wood 
Green :— 

Jackson, F. A.,& Son£2,729 15 8| Nicholls, W. -- £2,477 18 0 
Rowley, T. co 2,711 4 10 | Patent Victoria Stone y 
Catley. A. T. 2,536 0 oO CO. ne 7 28, See he eee are 
Bell, Geo... .. 2,520 0 ‘0. | Adams, Ti... sn et SOO mae 
Bloomfield, J. .. 2,518 6 4 | Griffiths, W., Kings- 
Williamson, W. T., land |... *.: Gel New 2, ghey na 


and Son..:) (4% ses) 12,502" 50) (0 
* Accepted subject to the approval of the Local Government Board, 


LONDON,.—For rebuilding Nos. 11 and 12, Hatfield-street, and 
French Alley, E.C., for Mr. J. Storey. Mr. John Groom, architect, 
es gees aed by Mr. Henry Theobald, F.S.I., 48, Finsbury Pavement, 


Killby and Gayford .. ..44,645 | Woodward and Co. .. ..44,253 
Holloway, H. L... +.» 4,430|Stimpson and Co. .. .. 4,140 
Scrivener and Co, 4,406 | Mattock Bros, (accepted) 3,977 


LONDON.—For the manufacture, delivery, and erection of three 
28-in. centrifugal pumps, shafting, and other accessories required at 
the Heathwell pumping-station now in course ot construction, for the 
London County Council :— 


Warner, R., and Co. ..£3,330 o| Blakeborough and Sons#2,556 o 
Cornes, Martin,and Co, 2,770 o|Gwynneand Co.*.. .. 2,272 0 
Drysdale and Co... .. 2,680 o| Cochrane, John 2,200 0 
Fangyes, Ltd.” .. ..) 2,675 'o | Béguniont, W.25. Se) aoeneee 
Entwistle and Gass,Ltd. _ 2,570 0 | Renshaw,W.R., andCo. 1,839 o 
* Accepted. ; 


LONDON.—Accepted for repairs to various shops of Messrs. 
Davies and Evans, Ltd. Mr. Herbert Riches, architect, 3, Crooked- 
lane, King William-street, E.C. :— ; 
Bardwell, L. D... .. 488 10 of Boyd, C. H... Ally? Toe 
Wynne, John x7t) to) .6.l Hart, Po .. I52 0.0 


Osborn, T., and Sons 520 0 o| Total, £1,050 os. 8d. 


LONDON,.—For providing and fixing a complete system of low- 
pressure hot-water apparatus and Trentham boilers for warming the 
whole of the school now being built on the site in Fircroft-road, 
Tooting, for the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, 


architect :— 
Gibbs, J., and Son -- £919 | Clarke, J. F., and Sons 
Richardson and Co. -. 857] Wontner-Smith, J., ray, 
Strode and Co... 757 and Co “sc. Hines ilar eee 
Maguire and Son .. .. .. 754| Cannon, W. G., and Sons, 
Duffield and Co. .. .. .. 686 London-road, S.E.* . .. 

* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


SOWERBY BRIDGE.—Accepted tenders for the erection of a 


new boiler and engine-house, also engine-bed and _boiler-seating 
for Messrs. Shepherd, Blackburn and Co., Limited :— 
Sutcliffe, Wm., mason work. 
Sutcliffe, Joseph, joiner’s work. 
Robinson, Wm., and Sons, slaters’ work. 
Farrar, Albert, plumber and glazier’s work. 


Messrs. Freeman — 
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Wuar Mr. Carée recently 
described as a ‘New Depar- 
ture,” characterised the Archi- 
-tectual Association Meeting on Friday night. 
Like many ‘‘ New Departures’ the thing did 
not quite get under way, and if we may be 
permitted a continuance of the simile, we 
would suggest that Mr. Carée, or the Com- 
mittee, inspect the working cylinders, one 
of which collapsed. Artisans’ Papers, by 
Artisans had been announced ; and the Pro- 
fession—the younger 
spirits in it, at least, 
had hailed the rap- 
prochement of Artand 
Labour. At last even 
the very bricks and 
mortar were to be 
recognised, as they 
ought to be, and 
craftsmanship was to 
cry aloud in its own 
voice. The idea is 
energetic and enter- 
prising, and it has 
our cordial congratu- 
lation and co-opera- 
tion. We began by 
maintaining that the 
intelligent and skilled 
workman—craftsman 
—is the term we pre- 
fer—had his part to 
play in the Art of 
Building, that he was 
not to be tabooed 
because his hands 
were horny through 
much bricksetting or 
masonry, that upon 
him rested the re- 
sponsibility of true 
and honest building 
just as surely as upon 
the Architectural 
profession, and we 
shall iterate and re- 
iterate this attitude 
until the bounds of 
building have been 
wonderfully widened, 
with an open hearth for every man whose 
sincere labour is worthy the dignity of a 
great Art, for him whose drawing boards 
are desks for “Sermons,” or for him who, lesser 
light though he be, yet works with his skill 
and his soul to the making and the gratifica- 
cationofa greatend. TheA. A. is to be com- 
mended for realizing this possibility,a long way 
oft as yet, we admit, but you only reach the 
Ideal though the Real. You cannot uplift a 


‘“*A New 
Departure.’’ 
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Cause at the first call no more than you can 
draw a quarry from the earth. Precept by 
precept—stone by stone—the work of assi- 
milating the diverse elements engaged in 
Building must go on ; no longer divergent, but 
directed to a common centre. By this means 
only, by the gradual accumulation of power, 
can Architecture ultimately assert its voice 
with so much of its lost authority, and lift 
its head the proudest of English Arts, the 


most unbending, but the most disciplined, | 


HOLLAND HOUSE, EAST FRONT : FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BYgMR. C.: DIXON. 


the most dear. Union is strength on the 
larger issue as well as in the structural 
technicality, and it is only by _ being 


strong that the Master Art of Building | 


can become great. It is a long descent 
from this ambition, this hope, but not 
quite so far as from the Sublime to 
the Ridiculous—to the fact (if a rumour 
be correct) that the Plumbers’ Union 
somehow impeded or prevented a 


res | 


presentative from enlightening the Archi- 
tectural profession and the world upon 
‘Leadwork.” Something is known about 
leadwork, even among those who do not 
happen to be plumbers and glaziers; but 
the “ Amalgamated Society” cannot permit 
its trade secrets to be known. It treasures 
its own. On the other hand, Mr. J. Toomey’s 
informing and highly instructive paper on 
“ Brickwork ”—a short. practical essay, with 
demonstration—struck just the right note, 
and evidenced that 
larger view on the 
part of these Artisan 
Societies (in this 
case the Operative 
Bricklayers’ Society) 
we are so glad to see. 
Crammed as it was 
with technical little 
facts and compari- 
sons of qualities, and 
so forth, we regard 
Mr.Toomey’s modest 
effort as exactly de- 
signed to meet the 
diemand for such 
papers existing 
among the students, 
and even the ex- 
perienced men, of the 
Architectural profes- 
sion. In so- far as 
the Operative Brick- 
layers could meet the 
new call to general 
arms they met it 
manfully, and we are 
expectant that each 
winter session will 
include such a series 
in the lecture-list of 
the A.A: * With rez 
gard to the secretive 
Society of Plumbers 
and Glaziers, we 
should like a little 
adequate informa- 
tion...- li, it (really 
be that some rule 
Ofe thei; Society 
prevents a member from lecturing or 
reading a paper before an artistic and 
friendly body, the sooner that rule is re- 
scinded the better it will be for the credit, 
the dignity, the development of the Society’s 
claim to be regarded as part of the great 
cosmos of craftmanship. Educating up to 
the Ideal must be begun at both ends if 
the Art of Building is to be raised in the 
land. 
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ELECTRICITY FOR DOMESTIC USES. 


T the third meeting of the present session 
A of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, 
Lord Kingsburgh read a paper on elec- 
tricity in the dwelling. After referring to pub- 
lic opinion on the subject of electricity 50 years 
ago, when it was regarded as a dangerous 
housekeeper from without, and not a loyal 
servant within, he said that as regarded the 
use of electricity they could have no more 
striking example than in Edinburgh at the pre- 
sent moment. Asregarded the rest of the World, 
the use of electricity had in three years increased 
from figure 1 to 100, and if at the present 
moment all the lamps used in houses in this 
country were placed a yard apart, they would 
reach from Penzance to John o’ Groats. In 
Edinburgh Prof. Kennedy, the city’s consulting 
electrical engineer, laid his plans on the footing 
that provision for 40,000 lamps would be amply 
sufficient for the next three years. At the end 
of about 15 months—and they had only had the 
supply practically for six or seven months 
—the whole number was already taken up. 
That gave them some idea of the progress that 
had been made of late years. The three main 
uses. of electricity were light, heat and me- 
chanical power. Lord Kingsburgh then entered 
into an explanation of the source of electrical 
energy, and the dynamo from which the power 
was obtained, besides describing the methods 
by wkich electricity could be taken into dwell- 
ings. There were two things to be considered— 
first, the pressure; and second, the flow. In 
order that the electricity should be economical, 
it must come at a certain pressure. The appa- 
ratus used for all purposes was adapted to the 
pressure which was supplied in the place. The 
first thing to be recommended to anyone de- 
siring to put electricity in his house was to divide 
his sources of supply; that was to say, when it 
had entered his house, and passed the meter, he 
should divide it into two or three main branches. 
The second consideration was the kind of wires 
which they were going to have in their houses, 
and the important thing was to have them large 
enough. It was most essential to avoid the 
chance of two wires on the same loop coming 
in contact, and this could be done by having 
the wires placed in separate metal tubes, which 
should beseveral inches apart. Lord Kingsburgh 
gave practical demonstration of how electricity 
could be used in houses for mechanical power, 
such as for heating and cooking purposes and 
driving mangles and sewing machines. The 
main use for electricity in the dwelling was for 
lighting, and in this coanection he recommended 
everyone not to scrimp the arrangements for 
putting it in. There were plenty of places. 
for light on special occasions. A father and 
mother giving a dance for their young people 
would like their room possibly a little more 
brilliantly illuminated than on ordinary oc- 
casions. He also recommended people to buy 
lamps which were intended for a slightly less 
pressure than the pressure that was supplied, as 
this would make them last a longer time. Asa 
rule, it was not a wise thing to hang the lamps 
sideways. He then directed attention to some 
economies that might be effected by a clever 
management of electricity, and for that pur- 
pose he showed how the cross-over switch was 
advantageous in many respects. Among the 
conveniences of the electric light he men- 
tioned that there was no smoke and no smell 
and no vapours. They could not tarnish silver 
as gas did, and the leather of their books would 
last for generations. If gas had been in exist- 
ence 300 years ago, not a single one of our 
Raphaels would have come down to us at all. 
They must congratulate themselves that the 
day had come when there was some chance of 
their being preserved. As regarded its conve- 
nience in the matter of health, he stated that 
after the electric light had been introduced into 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand the number of sick fell off 
considerably, and it had never risen to the 
same normal figure since, and the saving in 
consequence of the diminution of sickness was 
£680 a year. With regard to the question of 
cost, he said they did not know much as yet, 
but taking into consideration the enormous 
number of savings which might be effected, he 
thought it would be found that the expense was 
not seriously greater than gas. 


HOW THE LOTUS FLOWER GREW 
INTO THE IONIC CAPITAL. 


AN IMPORTANT ARCHITECTURAL LINK. 
By Dr. Max. OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER. 


‘i RACO-PHEENICIAN Architecture in 
Cyprus, in especial reference to the 
origin and development of the Ionic 

Volute,’’ was the subject of Dr. Richter’s 

paper at last weék’s meeting of the 

Institute. Dr. Richter first described the 

three Royal Tombs discovered by him at 

Tamassos in Cyprus, and gave, his reasons for 

calling them royal, instancing their size and the 

magnificence of their masonry and general con- 
struction. He maintained that these Sepulchres 
of a Grzco-Pheenician type of Architecture 

were of the seventh and sixth centuries B.c. A 

feature of peculiar interest in these subterranean 

stone buildings, was the direct imitation in 
stone of wood constructions, and this in a per- 
fection which had never before been met with 
in remains of ancient monuments. Wooden 
columns, windows, locks, bolts, and roofs were 
all reproduced in stone; he had found their 
counterparts surviving in modern buildings of 

Cypriote villages. He had come to the conclu- 

sion that the Ionic volute was derived from the 

Egyptian lotus-flower design, and that the same 

origin was traceable in regard to the Greek 

palmette and anthemion. The theory which 
would ascribe the origin of the Ionic volute to 
the Assyrian sacred palm-tree could no longer 
be maintained. A small clay model of a Sanc- 
tuary—evidently a votive offering—discovered 
at Idalion, in Cyprus, some time ago, showed 
again the two lotus capitals on the columns 
supporting the Porch. Some Hathor capitals 
discovered in Cyprus, demonstrated the fact 
that Cyprian artists during the Graeco-Phceni- 
cian period combined Egyptian, Assyrian and 

Greek elements. On one of the columns was 

sculptured a design of a complicated lotus tree 

with winged sphinxes. Herr Koldewey, a 

German Architect, had put forward a new 

theory in his book ‘‘ Neandria,’’ distinguishing 

between three classes of archaic capitals with 
curved volutes—the first with crossed lines, the 

Cyprian; the second with vertical volutes, 

called AXolian ; and the third with horizontal 

volutes, called Ionic. Those three he consi- 
dered to be branches all growing out of the 
same trunk, which was of old Cappadocian 
origin, and which he declared to be the proto- 
type. Herr Koldewey denied any connection 
of the Ionic capital with Egypt or the Egyptian 
lotus flower; Herr Puchstein, in his book on 
the Ionic capital, appeared to be of the same 
way of thinking. The Cappadocian columns of 
a Baldachino from a rock relief, which had 
been put in evidence by these authors, were 
extremely simple. The whole volute merely 
consisted of two spirals connected by a canalis 
and bent downward. In the upper line of the 
canalis of this Cappadocian capital, Koldewey 
saw the horizontal tendency of the Ionic volute 
tobelatent. Thetwo spirals touched the vertical 
line of the shaft of the column, and in this fact 

Koldewey saw the vertical tendency of the 

Ionic volute in the same Cappadocian capital. 

Dr. Ohnefalsch- Richter, however, had found 

during the excavations which he had carried 

out for the-German Emperor, a small votive 
column even more regular and more simple 
than the Cappadocian column. The canalis 
above was horizontal, and was covered already 
by an abacus. The spirals, also, touched the 

shaft with their inner and lower parts in a 

more finished and regular form than in the 

Cappadocian example. He maintained that 

the columns from Cappadocia, Cyprus, the 

oldest archaic Ionic volutes from Uyra, 

Olympia, and other places were simplifications 

of much more complicated Grzeco-Phcenician 

volutes, which, on their part, were derived 
from the Egyptian lotus. A reference to the 

Architectural details of one of the three royal 

Tombs at Tamassos showed how a compli- 

cated lotus design was changed into a more 

simple form and thus prepared the way for the 
formation of the Hellenic Ionic volute. He re- 
ferred to a series of sketches of Graeco-Phceni- 
cian Cyprian capitals with palmettes over the 
volutes, which were exhibited in the room, and 
showed that the three types of capitals classified 
by Koldewey actually;occurred in Cyprus. The 


Ionic volute, with its beautifully ornamented 
cymation, which belonged tothe archaic Temple 
of Diana, at Ephesus, and which had been 
lately pieced together by Dr. A. S. Murray 


from fragments in the British Museum, he fully — 


admitted to be the oldest example existing of a 
pure Hellenic-Greek volute. He referred to 
Dr. Murray’s paper, lately read before the 
R. I. B. A., showing the great importance 
of the Ephesian capital preserved at the British 
Museum, especially since its no less valuable 


twin brother, the well-known Samian capital, . 


had disappeared. In conclusion, Dr. Richter 
exhibited a photograph of an Ionic Greek 
capital now in the Cyprus Museum at Nicosia, 
and discovered at Larnacain 1879. In this case 
there was no ornamental .cymation, properly 
speaking. The sole decoration below the lower 
margin of the canalis and the spiral consisted 
of two palmettes or lotus flowers growing out 
of the corners. The upper and lower margins 
of the canalis were not straight, but consider- 
ably concave, and both lines ran parallel to 
each other. The proportions of the capital 
were very harmonious and Greek, but it was 
difficult to date. The concavity of the lines 
of the canalis seemed to point to a later date 
than the archaic Ephesian volute of the Arte- 
misium. 

The Secretary (Mr. White) announced that 
Mr. Walter Sendall, the High Commissioner 
of Cyprus, had written to say that he was 
unable to be present at the meeting, because he 
started for Cyprus on the following day. Letters 
of regret had also been received from Mr. Leaf 
(of the Hellenic Society), Dr, Murray, and Mr. 
Statham. : 

Professor Aitchison, in moving a vote of 
thanks to Dr. Richter, prefaced his remarks by 
expressing the great pleasure it gave him to 
meet Mr. Falkener there as an honorary 
fellow. He (Professor Aitchison) did not 
know when there had been a paper so pro- 
foundly interesting as that of Dr. Richter. He 
thought that everybody who began their early 
Architectural study in the Classic’ must have 
always taken a profound interest in the Ionic 
order, and probably made theories of their own 
as to how it first originated. He must confess 
that his own theories on the subject appeared to 
have been very far from correct. He had 
always supposed that the Greeks, being a 
maritime people, must have taken their idea of 
the Ionic column from the shells which they 
saw all about them, but it seemed that the 
origin of the Ionic column was not an 
animal but a vegetable one. They found 
the spiral form in many plants to-day, and the 
discoveries lately made at Cyprus gave 
an overwhelming proof-—or at least a proof at 
first sight—of the Ionic capital coming from 
thelotus. It would be very interesting to have 
some examples of that particular flower before 
them. Like many theories they could not 
carry it through, but when once suggested it 
carried irresistible conviction to the mind, and 
certainly that had been the case with Dr. 
Richter’s paper. The Greeks, he thought, 
must have had the column suggested by some 
of the shells they saw about, but that would 
not affect the origin of it from some plant, 
probably the lotus. With regard to the mortar 
which Dr. Richter spoke of as being used in 
graves at Cyprus, he unfortunately had no 
acquaintance whatever with Egyptian dates, 
but when he went to Egypt, merely for a view 
of the cities close to the Mediterranean, he 


came to the strong conviction that the Egyptians _ 


did not use mortar. But when he went up the 
Great Pyramid at Gizeh, he found that the 
stones were laid with mortar joints, and that 
the joints between the great stones forming the 
King and Queen’s Chambers were filled with 
mortar. He took the trouble of bringing some 


specimens home and had it analysed; and ~ 


it was found that all the exterior mortar was 
composed mainly of lime and sand, while the 
interior appeared to be principally composed 
of plaster of Paris. 
were considerably older than 600 B.c., and, 
therefore, the presence of the-mortar was more 
surprising even than that found at Cyprus. 

Sir Henry Bulwer, formerly High Commis- 
sioner of Cyprus, seconded the vote of thanks, 
and said his acquaintance with Dr. Richter 
dated back a good many years, for when he 
went to Cyprus in 1886, Dr. Richter was there 
and had already been there some time. It was 


The pyramids at Gizeh ~ 
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in Cyprus that his .friend began his archzolo- 
gical education, and began it in the most prac- 
tical manner—not in the School or the Lecture 
Room, but by practical excavations in that 
ancient island which was so rich in the records 
of so many races of men. Afterwards Dr. 
Richter was able to proceed to Germany, and 
there, with all the Museums and with all the 
learning of Germany within his reach, he was 
able to correct his impressions and to add to 
his knowledge. 

Mr. Falkener said he did not recollect seeing 
any Egyptian example of an Ionic column. He 
had discovered a Doric one, but never an Ionic. 
It appeared to him that one style grew out of 
another, and was transplanted to another 
country. With regard to the mortar, perhaps 
the President would recollect that in the Par- 
thenon the joints were so fine that they appeared 
all marble, and in Corinth this was also remark- 
able though not so well done. 

Mr. Alma Tadema remarked that he came 
* there with the idea of hearing the origin of the 
Ionic column and he had learnt very much from 
what Dr. Richter had told them. He had 
sometimes studied the question himself and 
had always come to the ‘conclusion that 
Cyprus was more or less the centre where 
outgoing streams of civilization had their 
root—especially the Phoenician. The idea 
that was put forth a few years ago that Cyprus 
should have had a great influence on Greek 


| they were all extremely 
| Richter for his 


| perfectly well also the use of lime. 
| origin of the Tonic capital, he thought this was 
| one of the sources in which it did originate, 


Mr. Vacher said Dr. Richter seemed to 
argue that the Ionic capital was traced through 
Egyptian work, and he should like to ask 
whether he fancied the Phoenicians got their 
work through Egypt or whether it came from 
Assyria. ; 

The Penrose, was sure 
thankful to Dr. 
very interesting paper. 
He had opened up a subject which was 
not yet fully settled, but at the same time he 
had brought forward one of the elements for 
settlement. He should like to observe that he 
had brought before them, in a very interesting 
manner, an additional evidence of the Stone 
Architecture—which they knew so well in the 
final Greek Architecture—having originated 
from wooden construction. But this had been 
brought before themin another direction by the 
work of the late Mr. Fergusson. With regard 
to lime mortar, that created no difficulty at all 
in understanding. In a very early Palace 
at Mycenz, the steps were of rubble stone 
covered with very fine cement, and they had 
been several times mended in the same manner, 
so that the Greeks did use mortar and knew 
As to the 


President Mr. 


but not the only one. They must, no doubt, 


have seen some in the Pheenician buildings, in 
Tyre ‘and Sidon, and alsosome in Egypt. At 


TuHE Loan Exhibition at Carlyle’s old House 
was opened recently. The Exhibition is attrac- 
tive and should draw a number of visitors. 

A Pus iic Hall is to be erected at Gareloch- 
head at acost of £1,000, the whole to be defrayed 
by Mrs. Gibson of Greenhill. 

THE Tiles for the Chancel pavement of St. 
Thomas’ Cathedral, Colombo are being supplied 
by Messrs. William Godwin and Son, Lugwar- 
dine Works, Withington, Hereford. 

At Paisley Dean of Guild Court plans were 
passed for the erection of a new Grammar 
School to accommodate six or seven hundred 
pupils, and to cost £23,000. 

Sr. Michael’s Church, Honiton, is being re- © 
seated and restored at a cost of between {600 
and £700. It is suggested that the peal of five 
fine bells should be re-hung, and a bell added. | 

Ir is announced that the directors of the 
Great Western Railway have decided to builda 
new Station at Windsor, and to re-arrange the 
goods terminus, in order to provide increased 
accommodation for the traffic. 

Tue Whitby Urban District Council has 
resolved to memorialise the North Riding 
County Council to construct a new Bridge across 
the harbour of Whitby in place of the old one. 
The estimated cost of the proposed new Bridge 
is £10,000. 

New Public Baths are to be erected by the 
Corporation of Aberdeen upon a central site not 
yet decided upon Information from other cities 


CRAGSIDE, NORTHUMBERLAND—THE RESIDENCE OF LORD ARMSTRONG: R. NORMAN SHAW, R.A., ARCHITECT. 


civilization and Architecture he could not see 
his way to accept. He could hardly believe 
that Architectural forms which sprang up from 
a certain form would go diametrically in oppo- 
sition to the origin. The line of the Ionic 
capital, the principal form, would be horizon- 
tal: and he could not agree that the Ionic 
capital found its origin in Babylon. 

Mr. Phené Spiers said although he did not 
quite agree with Dr. Richter, it was very 
difficult to contend against what he had said. 
Dr. Richter had shown them the link between 
the Greek Ionic capital and the decorative 
forms which they saw in the Egyptian lotus—a 
link, however, which he thought was a very 
important one. He pointed out that in very 
early times they had wooden construction 
translated into stone through beaten metal ; 
that was to say, a palm tree would be used as 
a pillar and covered with metal—silver or 
bronze they had record of—to preserve it. 
This metal covering reproduced the form of 
the tree, and was afterwards copied in stone. 
They found these features in buildings which 
may have gone back 2,500 years Bc. There 
seemed to be no doubt that through Persia a 
great deal of influence was exerted which they 
saw in those capitals before them ; but it did not 
follow that because a certain decorative form 
was found in Egypt another nation might not 
have evolved the same: principle. 


the same time, there was a very distinct 
difference, which Mr. Alma Tadema pointed out, 
in the horizontal character of the real Ionic as 
compared with some vertical capitals from 
Cyprus. The vote of thanks was passed with 
acclamation. 

Dr. Richter, in reply, said with regard to the 
buildings containing stone imitations of wood 
he was aware of what had been found in Asia 
Minor and other countries, but hedid not know 
of anything so perfect as what he found in the 
gravesat Cyprus. Everything had been imitated 
in stone beautifully; the door, the windows, the 
window-sills, the locks, and the bolts, and all 
details. The relation between Egyptian and 
Assyrian Architecture was a very complicated 
question, and it would take too long to enter 
into it now. 


CEILINGS appear to have a way of falling at 
the Mitcham Workhouse of the Holborn Union. 
One fell some time ago, and now another, not 
more than two or three years old, has come 
down. The Architect has been invited to explain 
the freak. 

BEDFORD Chapel, New Oxford Street, so well 
known in connection with the celebrated Mr. 
Bellew, and of late years with the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke, is to be demolished to make room for 
the new premises of the Lighting Corporation 
(Limited). 


with regard to the cost of erection and working 
expenses of the establishment is first to be 
obtained. 

Tue Admiralty has appointed Mr. W. Eliot, 
who was recently engaged on the construction 
of the Manchester Ship Canal, to be superin- 
tending civil engineer for the important Dock 
extension scheme at Devonport provided for in 
the Naval Works Act. Operations will be 
commenced very shortly. The scheme, which 
will cost over £2,000,000, will occupy about 
ten years. 

CONSIDERABLE alterations and extensions are 
to be carried out at the Koyal, Sneffield. The 
Theatre is to be lighted throughout with elec- 
tricity, and the present buildings in Norfolk 
Street, long known as St. Peter’s Club, are to 
be utilised in the provision of additional Dressing 
Rooms and the construction of a Green Room. 
About £1,000 will be expended in these improve- 
ments. 

Messrs. A. WATERHOUSE AND Son, the 
Architects of the new buildings for the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company in St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh, and Albert Square, Dundee, 
have placed the contracts for the fireproof con- 
struction, under Mr. Boyd Wilson’s patent, 
including the whole of the structural steel and 
iron work of the buildings, with Messrs. Arrol’s 
Bridge and Roof Company, Limited, Germiston 
Works, Glasgow. 
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TaLBoT Hovsk, ARUNDEL STREET, 
December 24th, 1895. 

“7 know what it ts to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—JoHN RusKIN. 


WE have not too many Architectural treasures 
amongst us, and when Mr. E. J. Poynter calls 
attention toa neglected work of Sir Christopher 
Wren, we may be sure that the matter deserves 
looking into. The eminent R.A: makes outa 
very grievous case of vandalism in our very 
midst. The Royal Banqueting House attached 
to Kensington Palace is a work of the great 
Architect, and is richly fitted with carved 
panellings, executed in the finest: taste. Mr. 
Poynter says of this building that it is “a 
masterpiece of proportion and of most pictur- 
esque originality, a study for all time of the 
admirable effect to be produced by the judicious 
use of simple materials in the hands of a great 
artist.’ This building, now known as the 
Orangery, has been for some years used by our 
modern vandals as a potting-house. Some of 
the choice carving has been torn down to make 
room for some rough wooden shelves, con- 
venient for pots, and unless the public come to 
the rescue the carpenter and the ironmonger 
will soon blot out the traces of Christopher 
Wren altogether. 


An old and curious Sun-dial at S.S. Peter and 
Paul’s Church, Wisbech, just restored, is of 
statuary marble 14 inches thick, in two pieces 
and held together by brass dowels and cramps. 
This is accounted for by the fact that until 
recent years, marble in thin slabs was not 
obtained or used in large pieces. The corbels, 
sills, jambs and head are of Ketton stone. The 
gnomon is of brass and is an elaborate scroll 
design. Upon examining the dial it was found 
to have perished to such an extent that it was 
impossible to tell what had been the original, 
nothing but a few of the main lines being 
visible. It was decided to have the dial taken 
down and photographed, with the result that 
the original design could, in the photograph, 
be fairly well seen. Then it was found the two 
sides did not correspond, one reading from 
6 a.m., the other to5 p.m. All the lines corres- 
ponding to time divisions radiated to setting- 
out centres, and the meridian line was not in 
the centre of space between the figures, neither 
was the gnomon fixed vertically. Upon care- 
fully examining what appeared to be an orna- 
mental border or Greek fret, it was found that 
these divisions were minutes, 12 incisions being 
counted to each hour. The dial has been 
deeply incised and the stonework lightly 
chiselled over to rid it of the numerous and 
thick coats of paint. It was found that what 
appeared to bea ring, was a grotesque repre- 
sentation of a snake representing the circle of 
time. The gnomon has been gilded and the 
incisions in marble painted black to render the 
reading easy. The dial is fixed on the south 
wall of the South Porch of the Church of S.S. 
Peter and Paul, where the face has a bearing 
N. 100° E. or 10° south of a line true East and 
West, and notwithstanding its peculiarities in 
setting out, reads correctly, and with its signifi- 
cant Latin inscription affords a warning to 
many. The restoration is due to the efforts of 
Mr. W. Bray, from drawings by Mr. W. H. H. 
Davis, Architect, Wisbech. 


Tue Exhibition which is to be held at 
the New Gallery during the winter. months 


ought to equal in interest the best of the 
Loan Exhibitions which have been organised 
there in past years. ‘‘Spanish Art’’ is to be 
its subject; and under this heading are to be 
included examples of the ‘‘ Arts of Spain from 
Early Medizval times, including Moorish Art 
of the Peninsula, to the present day.’ The 
material for such a show ought to be ample, 
and of the most remarkable quality, while the 
variety of the collection may reasonably be 
expected to be unusually great. The chief 
exhibits will be pictures, drawings, and designs, 
carvings in various materials, bronzes, manu- 
scripts, and printed books, goldsmiths’ work, 
metal work, including arms and armour, 
pottery, textiles, and embroidery, and furniture. 
The Exhibition is announced to open during 
the present month, and to remain open till April. 


EMPLoyErs in the building trades are follow- 
ing on the lines adopted by employers in other 
industries, and are federating for self-protec- 
tion. No fault can be found with them for 
doing this. On the contrary, we view it witha 
certain amount of satisfaction, for the more 
they work from a common basis the less likely 
will they be to continue the suicidal system of 
cutting down prices—a system which is neither 
good for themselves, for the workmen, nor for 
anybody else. 


Lorp Burton has just had erected a new 
Chancel for Rangemore Church, at a cost of 
£4,000. Instyle the new work is that of the 
Fourteenth Century, and is strictly English in 
its character. The walls externally are of Cox- 
bench, with Hollington dressings, and the 
interior is fine white Hollington. The chief 
feature in the design of the Chancel is that the 
Altar is placed in a deep recess, which has a 
stone vaulted roof, supported by ribs carved 
and moulded. A new oak Pulpit with panelling 
on the back and highly carved, with the steps 
ae ve of Purbeck marble, has also been 
added. 


In a low part of the Crypt of Canterbury 
Cathedral, towards the east, the remains of 
Thomas a Becket were interred after his 
murder, until they were removed to the Shrine 
in the Trinity Chapel of the Cathedral above. 
When the Shrine was demolished in 1538, his- 
torians all concur in saying that the Arch- 
bishop’s bones were ‘‘ burned ’’—this being the 
Royal mandate. Nevertheless recently, when 
excavations were being made in the original 
place of interment in the Crypt, a stone coffin 
was found, containing a skeleton of a man of 
the age and height of Thomas a Becket, and 
with a fracture in his skull corresponding to 
the way in which the Archbishop met his death. 
Competent judges strongly suspected that these 
were his remains. What does thismean? It 
means either that the historians were wrong in 
their unanimous report that the bones were 
“burned ”’ at the Reformation, or else that the 
skeleton in the Shrine had never been the 
skeleton of Thomas a4 Becket! Strange things 
happen. Of some of the strangest there is no 
doubt. For instance, how came it to pass that 
through two seasons of ruthless destruction 
and ‘purification,’ in 1538 and 1643, when 
images were thrown down and relics and every- 
thing else suspected of a taint of superstition 
were scattered to the winds, yet the beautiful 
thirteenth century windows of Trinity Chapel, 
setting forth the miracles of healing worked at 
Thomas a Becket’s Shrine, escaped all injury, 
and remain to show us what our forefathers 
could do in the way of ‘‘ storied windows richly 
dight.’’ It is but a morbid loveof mystery and 
horror which makes many visitors peer with 
such interest at the spot pointed out as “‘ the 
place where Thomas a Becket fell,’’ and at the 
little square stone, which, let into a slab on the 
floor, looks much less like the mark of such an 
event than a mason’s ordinary method of filling 
up a hole left by the removal of some iron post. 


THE Paris Exhibition of 1900, though adopted 
in principle, is still the object of much criticism, 
in which M. Maurice Barres is no longer the 
prime mover of what may be called the hostile 
provincial party. The arguments summarised 
are indeed startling. The favourable report 
is certainly founded upon a conjectural basis. 
In 1867 the entrances produced 10,000,000f.; in 
1879 these advanced to 12,000,o000f. The 
Exhibition of 1889 produced 21,000,000f. The 


too hopeful estimate for 1900 is 60,000,000f. 
M. Pickard is also twitted with the omission of 
vast sums in the expenditure columns which, 
not only existed in those of preceding Exhibi- 
tions, but which will be increased. Apart from 
the arguments tending to prove that the Exhibi- 
tion will be detrimental to the great provincial 
towns, there is undoubtedly little zeal shown 
even amongst commercial Parisians in favour 
of the expensive demolition of the Palais de 
l’Industrie and the two vast temples of Art 
and handicraft on the Champ de Mars. 
The huge lottery which the promoters 
count upon is not encouraged by the working 
of that of the last Exhibition. The report 
rather unfortunately speaks of the vast enter- 
prise as a fitting close of the great nineteenth 
century and a sort of ‘‘ house warming” of the 
twentieth. Nothing could be less democrati- 
cally upright than the cutting up of the great 
capital into a tract of land transformed into 
Bazaarville, and bolstered up financially by a 
colossal gambling transaction tolerated in order - 
to tide over an artificial financial emergency. 
It may be safely affirmed that the anti-Exhibi- 
tion crusade might have been successful had it 
been started three yearsago. The reasons ad- 
vanced are not altogether specious. The im- 
petus, however, has -now gone the other way, 
and the most rigid moralists or political econo- 
mists will have to confess that, though probably 
the last, the World’s Fair of 1900 is a pledge 
given by France tothe World. We pass over the 
amusing Chauvinist objection that if there be 
no Exhibition Paris will be spared the persist- 
ently-promised presence of the German Em- 
peror as a guest who would be entitled to the 
honours he so liberally gave to the French fleet 
at Kiel. 


An important archzological discovery has 
been made near Hospitalet. The peasants 
working near the old Roman road which runs 
from Rodez to Montpellier by Millian and 
Lodéve, have found a large quantity of mate- 
rials of construction, fragments of pottery, and 
other objects of Gallo-Roman origin. The coins 
bear the effigy of the Emperor Vespasian, anno 
72 of our era, and the inscription, ‘‘ Imp. Vesp. 
M. Coss. III.,’’ whilst on the back is a vestal 
bearing a sceptre and an efericulum. The 
archeologists of the district suggest that these 
finds go to prove the much-debated existence of 
an old Roman city named Aviritum, which is 
supposed to have been in this neighbourhood, 
and ancient authors affirm having visited it. 
It would certainly be very important, from an 
historical point of view, to discover vestiges of it. 
Many numismatists and savants, among them 
M. Barthélémy, have recognised the authenti- 
city of the objects discovered. The Society of 
Science and Arts of Aveyron has already voted 
a credit for further research in the district. 


At Bath the Technical Schools are approach- 
ing completion, and now that the scaftolding is 
down the citizens are able to see the fine fagade 
with the old Guildhall in the centre and the 
wing on either side, extending from Bridge 
Street to the Orange Grove. It is understood 
that when the lease of a house in Bridge Street 
expires, this will be demolished and an Art 
Gallery or Free Library, or both combined, 
will be added to the present handsome block. 
The Pump Room annexe in the Abbey Church- 
yard is progressing; the work is rising above 
the hoarding. One has now an idea of its 
shape; and it will be an addition to local 
Architecture. A feature on the bend of the 
building from the Abbey Yard into Kingston 
Buildings will be the twelve figures which 
appear in the design. Mr. John Brydon, the 
Architect, has an idea to construct a subway 
from the new building to the Institution 
gardens. 


A MEMORIAL is to be raised to the late Rev. 
John Wilder, Fellow and Vice-Provost of Eton 
College, and a suggestion is made with regard 
to its form, which is, at any rate, worth think- 
ing of. Mr. Wilder was very anxious that a 
home should be provided for the choir boys, 
and there is no form of memorial which would 
have more commended itself to his approval 
than the carrying out of his desire. He had 
gone so far as to have plans prepared for the 
home. The late Vice-Provost spent of his own 
money on various objects connected with the 
College and School no less than £25,000. 
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Tue old Norman builder laid the foundations 
of Gothic Art in thisisland, and in an illustrated 
lecture at the London Institution, Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell (who is an enthusiast for Early 
English Architecture) pointed out a number of 
the developments. He described how the 
Norman builders, for instance, commenced 
with fortress-like buildings and Churches, in 
which light was only admitted by narrow slit- 
like windows, piercing walls built massively 
thick in order to stand alone without the aid of 
buttresses, the use of which had not then been 
‘discovered. There can be no doubt that the 
Village Church was very often used as the 
Village Fortress. The windows were only 
narrow and slit-like at the outside. Inside they 
were expanded in the well-known fashion in 
order to give the archer play for his bow. 
Warkworth Church is, practically, a Fortress 
even to-day. What a contrast with, say, the 
Nave of Winchester, 
where one of the 
windows fills up the 
entire end of the Nave 
with its glorious bar 
tracery. It is curious 
to discover from the 
frescoes that have 
been brought to light 
in .early Churches 
that the original 
Gothic idea em- 
braced colour for 
interior embellish- 
ment. The lecturer 
had some interesting 
facts to note about the 
few. existing Saxon 
buildings we _ still 
possess. In the Nave 
of a little Church at 
Colchester you may 
see a triangular- 
pointed arch, built 
before our English 
masons had actually 
learned how to cut the 
’ wedge-shaped stones, 
which later were found 
essential for turning a 
truearch. Sucharches 
are found in Egyptian 
tombs. For a good 
specimen of Norman 
simplicity, Mr. 
Mitchell suggested a 
visit to Waltham 
Abbey. 

DESCRIPTIVE Art in 
its best and truest 
sense owes much to 
Mr. Walter Crane. 
He is the founder and 
one of the presidents 
of the Arts and Crafts 
Society, and. has. 
worked strenuously to 
foster among. the 
English people a love 
of the beautiful. Itis 
well known that Mr. 
Walter Crane is one 
of the leading spirits 
of the Fabian Society, 
and he takes a keen 
interest in all ad- 
vanced social move- 
ments. His father wasa 
miniature and portrait painter at Chester. Mr. 
Crane was born in 1845. He is a constant ex- 
hibitor at the various Art Galleries of London, 
but devotes most of his time to black and white 
work for book illustrations. 


At a sale of the illuminated MSS. and Art 
Treasures of the late Rev. J. C. Jackson, at 
Sotheby’s, a splendid MS. Josephus, from the 
Hamilton collection, which cost Mr. Jackson 
£150, went for £200; the Great Antiphonon of 
Sarum and Norwich, an important English MS. 
of the fifteenth century, sold for £53 ; while the 
Pontificale Romanum, a magnificent illumi- 
nated MS. on vellum, formerly the property of 
Cardinal Colonna, with work in the highest 
style of the Renaissance period, fetched £204. 
Amongst other items of importance were a 
Flemish MS. Hore of the fifteenth century, 


£30; another of the same period, by a French 
scribe, £30; an elaborately worked silk book- 
cover, with figures in high relief, of the time of 
Charles II., £35 ; and various missals, psalters, 
and other illuminated MSS., from f10 to 


£29. 


By order of the First Commissioner of 
Works the block of eight old houses in Poet’s 
Corner and Old Palace Yard, Westminster, 
has been sold by public auction as bricks and 
mortar, and the work of demolition has com- 
menced. It was upon the site of these houses 
that Mr. Yates Thompson some time ago 
offered a sum of £38,000 for the erection of a 
Memorial Chapel, and although the offer was 
declined at the time, as the Commission 
disagreed as to the exact locale (which was the 
principal condition attaching to the gift) it is 
more than possible that it may before long be 
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repeated. Among the lots disposed of were a 
couple of six-panelled doors at No. 3, Old 
Palace Yard, with carved moulding, linings, 
and architraves and finely-carved pediments. 
There were also several marble chimney-pieces 
with carved wood dressings and mantels, and 
others with Siena marble centres. 


THE reported instability of the Tower and 
Spire of Salisbury Cathedral, has been 
closely followed by a similar, though rather 
more serious, report as to the Cathedral 
Church of Chichester. The history of this 
sacred fane has been a singularly unfortunate 
one, for in addition to the fall of the central 
Spire in 1861, it is now stated that unless the 
north-western Tower is at once rebuilt the 
whole north-east corner of the Cathedral will 
come to the ground. There was much anxiety 


I2 years ago as to the condition of Norwich 
Cathedral, which nearly shared the same fate 
as that of Peterborough, and as to the stability 
of which there is still some doubt. 


At the corner of Buttesland Street and Pit- 
field Street, Hoxton, is a property belonging to 
the Haberdashers’ Company, and known as 
Aske’s Schools. It covers an area of an acre 
and three-fifths, and comprises School build- 
ings and outbuildings and a playground that is 
described as the only remaining open space in 
the district. There being no longer any 
demand for a secondary School in that neigh- 
bourhood, the Haberdashers’ Company has 
resolved toremove the Institution into a suburb, 
and it is suggested that the London County 
Council take over the playground as an open 
space and its Technical Education Board 
acquire the buildings for a Municipal Techni- 
cal’ School! “= The 
Council, at its first 
meeting after the 
recess, will be asked 
to vote {£21,000 for 
the purchase of the 


property. 


St. Mary Woot- 
NOTH’S, which is the 
parish Church of the 
Mansion House, and 
occupies, perhaps, the 
best position in the 
City, at the corner 
of Lombard Street 
and King William 
Street, has been se- 
lected as the proposed 
site of a Railway 
station for the City 
Electric Railway, and 
the promoters are 
applying to Parlia- 
ment for a further 
extension of time for 
raising the necessary 
capital and com- 
pletion of works. 
This will be resisted 
by the parishioners, 
as also by the City 
Church Preservation 
Society, and necessary 
steps have been taken 
to hold a meeting on 
January 22nd, at 
which the Lord 
Mayor will preside, 
and a large attendance 
is anticipated. 


IMPORTANT remains 
of a pre-historic city 
and necropolis have 
been discovered near 
Syracuse by Dr. Orsi. 
The rock-cut tombs 
amount to _ nearly 
5,000, distributed over 
a space of ground 
nearly four miles in 
circumference. The 
period is that of the 
bronze and the first 
iron ages. A _ great 
number of bronze 
knives, daggers and 
fibule have been 
collected, and several earthen vessels. There 
is also a very primitive megalithic building, 
evidently the king’s residence. The city is 
supposed to be the ancient Erbessas. Explora- 
tions will be carried out in the spring by the 
Director of the Syracusan Museum. 


Tue Brighton Engineer and Surveyor has 
presented a report containing the detailed esti- 
mate of the cost of the proposed alterations to 
the Pavilion Northern Buildings, for the enlarge- 
ment of the Library, Art Gallery and Museum, 
showing that the total cost will be £26,500. 
This is £3,700 in excess of the approximate 
estimate given fourteen months ago, the excess 
being attributed to the addition of Store Rooms 
in the basement of the building, and generally 
because the nature of the work and the peculiar 
and unforeseen difficulties in carrying it out. 
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AT a Gallery in Cockspur Street, Pall Mall— 
Messrs. Obach’s—a series of charcoal drawings, 
both landscape and figure, forms a very interest- 
ing display. They are by Mr. Frank Mura, an 
Artist who was born in Alsace, but has spent a 
considerable part of his life in New York, and 
subsequently studied in Munich, where he 
worked for three years at the Academy. His 
sympathies, both as to subjects and the manner 
of treating them, seem to be a compound of 
such modern Dutch masters as Mauve, Maris, 
Israels, and others, and those Frenchmen of 
the past to whom many a painter owes his 
inspiration, Corot and Millet. When so many 
phases of drawing and picture-designing have 
already been done so well, it is difficult for an 
Artist to present something wholly new and 
original, and an attempt at doing so means too 
often a disregard of all accepted theories of 
beauty and the interpretation of it. Here we 
see no attempt at anything in the way of 
startling novelty, but some distinctly artistic 
views of Nature by the light of sympathetic 
observation. Charcoal is a most adaptable 
medium in the right hands, as it lends itself to 
the representation of atmospheric effects, 
marked contrasts of light and shadow, or pre- 
senting the few broad essential lines of a good 
composition. The rangeis well varied. From 
a landscape with pond seen in murky weather, 
we pass to a shepherdess knitting, or a group of 
boats at Gravesend; thence to an old mill, 
looking weird against a ragged sky, and several 
Corot-like pastorals, the trees broadly massed 
and lightly touched in the twilight, or some 
cattle refreshing at a stream. 


To preserve the interesting remains from 
further decay, the Abingdon Corporation has 
decided to rent the ruins of the Abingdon 
Monastery from the Trustees of the Municipal 
Charities of the town, on a seven years’ lease. 
The building, which contains a handsome 
Crypt, was once a Priory or Hospitium con- 
nected with the Abbey, and it is the only 
portion of the Monastery, that made Abingdon 
famous, now left standing. 


Four, at least, of the competitors for the 
historical painting prize at the Royal Academy 
this year were the children of well-known 
artists—those of Mr. Orchardson, Colin Hunter, 
Mr. Morgan and Mr. Woolner. Mr. Colin 
Hunter’s son was proxime accessit, and many 
considered young Orchardson’s work on a level 
with the prize winner’s. The most promising 
piece of work in the whole competition was the 
composition in Sculpture illustrating Dedalus 
tying on wings to Icarus, by Mr. Francis 
Derwent Wood. The design for the decoration 
of a portion of a public building was also very 
meritorious, and we understand that the council 
has commissioned Mr. Speed to carry it out 
in the Refreshment Rooms below the galleries. 
Better, perhaps, there than nowhere; but how 
will the artist adapt a design made for a lofty 
lunette to a space which is practically on the 
floor line ? 


Some high prices were realised at the sale of 
the collection of Engravings of a well-known 
collector and of the late Archdeacon Harrison. 
The most important lots were as follows :— 
Six original Water-Colour Drawings illustrating 
Oliver Goldsmith’s ‘‘The Mad Dog,” by R. 
Caldecott, £115 10s.—Rogers; ‘‘ The First to 
Find the Fox "’ (oil painting), by R. Caldecott, 
£49—Leggatt; The Duchess of Devonshire, 
whole length, after T. Gainsborough, by W. 
W. Barney, £46 4s.—Noseda. After J. Hoppner; 
Charlotte Countess of Cholmondeley and the 
Hon. Henry Cholmondeley, by C. Turner, 
etched letters, framed, £90 6s.—Noseda; The 
Duchess of Bedford, by S. W. Reynolds, open 
letter proof (first fifty), fine, £52—Colnaghi; 
Children Bathing (the Hoppner children), by 
J. Ward, and Juvenile Retirement (the Douglas 
children), by J. Ward, a pair of brilliant proofs, 
with open letters, in pertect condition, framed, 
£250—Tuer. After G. Morland: Domestic 
Happiness and the Coquette at her Toilet, 
a pair by W. Ward, printed in colours, £76— 
Vaughan. After Sir J] Reynolds; Mrs. Beres- 
ford, Mrs. Gardiner, and Lady Townshend (the 
Graces sacrificing to Hymen), second state, 
£73 tos.—Vokins; Mrs. Stables and her two 
daughters Harriet and Maria, after G. Romney, 
by J. R. Smith, brilliant impression in perfect 


condition, £95 11s.— Harvey; Mrs, North, 
after G. Romney, by J. R. Smith, fine, £64— 
Martin Colnaghi; Mary Duchess of Ancaster, 
after Sir J. Reynolds, by J. Dixon, in fine con 
dition, £44—Colnaghi; David Garrick between 
Tradegv and Comedy, after Sir J. Reynolds, 
by E. Fisher, £45—Agnew. The total amount 
realised was £1,850. 


A party of convicts, in cutting a trench ina 
field near Borstal Prison, Rochester, have just 
come across three Roman interments, at a 
depth of about 4 ft. from the surface. The 
skeletons lay in a line 6 ft. to 8 ft. apart, in cists 
which have been carefully excavated in the 
chalk. These Cists were 7 ft. in length, and 
about 3 ft. in width. With the skeletons were 
found two small vases of brown pottery, and a 
patera of black ware. The bodies had been 
protected by slabs of wood, fastened together 
in one instance by iron nails. The wood, of 
course, had decayed, but traces of it were met 
with along*the sides of the cists. The prison 
authorities communicated with Mr. George 
Payne, F.S.A., secretary to the Kent Archzo- 
logical Society, who has made a_ complete 
survey of the interesting discoveries. In 
carrying out some excavations at the Fort in 
course of construction at Darland, near 
Chatham, the workmen disinterred a human 
skeleton. It was headless, and was discovered 
near the main London and Dover road. 


Tue scheme for rebuilding Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, or rather for erecting a far more com- 
modious house than has ever yet stood upon 
the now vacant site in the Haymarket, is now 
well under weigh, and we hear that the long 
unbroken tradition of Italian opera at this spot 
will be continued in the new building. It was 
in the days of Queen Anne—or to be precise, 
on the oth of April, 1705, that the original 
Theatre, built by subscription after the designs 
of Sir John Vanbrugh, Architect and Dramatist, 
was first opened on the same precious acre of 
ground which is now in the possession of the 
Crown Lease Proprietary Company. Howthe 
imaginations of the fashionable world of those 
days were excited about the operas of Handel, 
and Signor Nicolini strangling the lion in the 
opera of ‘‘ Hydaspes,”’ may be read in the early 
letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. In 
1789 Vanbrugh’s Theatre suffered the fate 
which sooner or later seems to overtake all 
play-houses, and was burnt to the ground. The 
new house, which first introduced the horse- 
shoe form of interior, was begun in the follow- 
ing year; but the Roman-Doric exterior with 
its elaborate Classical ornamentation and colon- 
nades were later additions. Shortly before the 
Christmas holidays in 1867 the vast Theatre 
was again destroyed by fire; and in 1872 anew 
Theatre once more arose on its site. This latter 
was the house which after many vicissitudes of 
fortune was pulled down a few years ago. 


FEw can have encountered a more fascinating 
sight than that presented to the diver when he 
discovered the remains of Caligula’s ship at the 
bottom of Lake Nemi; remains in such good 
preservation as to appear of modern date; 
remains too showing perfect qualities of the 
best period of Art. The vessel when afloat 
must have presented a magnificent appearance, 
for not only was it covered with gorgeous 
hangings, but even the beams and uprights 
were magnificently worked in bronze with 
Medusa’s heads, lions, and wolves. The floors 
would seem to have been tiled, the windows of 
transparent alabaster, and the sides of mosaic 
and enamel. 


A COLLECTION of Water-colour Drawings by 
Mr. George Haushalter, of Boston, entitled 
‘‘A Dream of Venice,’’ has been opened at the 
Galleries of Messrs. Graves, in Pall Mall. The 
drawings, fifty-one in number, are the result of 
the Artist's work at Venice lastsummer. Here 
can be seen Venice at every hour—in the 
earliest mornirg, at high noon, and amid the 
mysterious charm of moonlight. It is the pri- 
vilege and the province and the manifest power 
of Art to arrest even Time himself. Venice 
the magnificent is to-day a river—the thirteen 
hundred years of wealth and glory turned to 
dust and tears, as Byron said. But here, 
arrested by the hand of Art, is the delight of 
the present hour and still greater delight for 
the future in these drawings. 


ACCORDING to a report presented by Mr. 
Cornwall, at the London County Council, sub- 
terranean London north of the Thames is in 
need of extension and improvement, which will 
cost altogether £745,000, but will have the effect 
of making the drainage system more complete 
and effective than it is supposed to be at pre- 
sent. Mr. McDougall, as an ex-chairman of 
the committee which has charge of this branch 
of London sanitation, met the proposal with a 
direct negative, but maintained that what are 
known in technical parlance as ‘local flood- 
ings ’’ required immediate attention. Hechanted 
the praises of the Drainage Committee in ex- 
uberant phraseology, and, as proof of the good 
work accomplished, related that recently, 
between the outfalls at Barking and Crossness, a 
net was lowered and sixty pounds of whitebait 
hauled in. A subsidiary suggestion to establish 
relief works at a cost of £50,000 was adopted 
without dissent. 


Gray’s Inn Hall was erected in the reign of 
Queen Mary, and previous to the walls being - 
coated with stucco early in this century, was 
an almost perfect specimen of the Architecture 
of the period. The walls are built with dark 
red brick; the mullions and labels of the large 
square windows, and some other particulars, 
being constructed of stone. The principal 
gables are marked by the ascending battle- 
ments, resembling steps, peculiar to the period, 
also worked in brick, the lateral walls being 
finished with plain parapets. The roof is tiled ; 
from the ridge about the centre rises a lantern 
of wood, of an octangular form, and finished 
with a leaded cupola. Although this appendage 
is rather heavy, and the lightness of the Pointed 
style was almost disregarded in its construc- 
tion, it is valuable to the antiquary as an 
original work. As a perfect specimen of the 
latest species of Pointed Architecture, this old 
Hall is greatly to be admired. The interior is 
still very handsome, and is on the same plan as 
the Halls of the two Temples, but smaller, 
being only 70 ft. long, while the Hall of the 
Middle Temple is a too ft. in length, and that 
of the Inner Temple 94 ft. The walls are 
panelled with oak, whereon are emblazoned the © 
arms of successive ‘‘ Readers’ of the Inn from 
a very early period. At the upper end is a 
raised dais, and at the entrance end is a beauti- | 
ful carved oak screen, said to have been pre- 
sented to the Society-by Queen Elizabeth as a ~ 
token of her regard. The stained glass windows 
are also very handsome, and in addition to their 
esthetic qualities possess heraldic interest. 
Some fine portraits adorn the walls, including 
those of Queen Elizabeth, Charles I., Charles 
II., and James II., and of Bacon and Coke, 
beside more modern legal luminaries. 


At Gateshead the Foundation Stone of the 
new Church of St. George, Durham Road, has 
been laid by Lord Northbourne. The building, 
which is a simple treatment of Thirteenth Cen- 
tury style, is being erected at a cost of £5,900, 
including the Tower. The accommodation is 
for 630 persons. The Church consists of Chan- 
cel, Nave, North and South Transepts and 
Aisles, and Organ Chamber, with Choir and 
Clergy Vestries on the south side. The latter 
are arranged so that they may be used as one 
room for meetings, and have an entrance from 
Inskip Terrace. The Nave is 27 ft. wide, by 
49 ft. to the ridge, divided into five bays, with 
narrow Aisles, and without a Clerestory, an 
arcading of high pitched arches being thus 
obtained. There are three entrances, the prin- 
cipal being that at the south-west angle, 
through the Tower. The exterior walling is of 
local stone, sneck faced, and the interior piers 
and arches are of stone, chisel dressed, the 
general finishing being plaster with a cleaded 
dado. The floors of the Nave will be of wood, 
with wood block flooring in the passages. The 
floor of the Chancel will be covered with 
encaustic tiles. The windows will be filled 
with tinted cathedral glass in leaded lights; and 
the heating is to be by hot water, on the low 
pressure system. Mr. Stephen Piper, 52, 
Westgate Road, Newcastle, is the Architect, 
his plans having been selected in a limited 
competition, in which Mr. W. Walton-Wilson, 
F.R.I.B.A., was the assessor. The contractor 
is Mr. Alexander Pringle, of Gateshead, and it 
is expected that the building will be completed 
next autumn. 
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THE report, which has just appeared, of the 
past ten years’ working of the Birmingham 
Museum and Art Gallery, is distinctly interest- 
ing and instructive. During this time more 
than seven and a-half millions of visitors have 
passed through the Gallery, and of these con- 
siderably over 800,000 have attended on Sun- 
days, when the building is only open for three 
hours in the afternoon. The sale of catalogues 
approaches 200,000; and during the last six 
years nearly 5 ooo photographs of pictures and 
Art objects have been purchased by the public. 
Several Special Loan Exhibitions have been 
held, and for these 4,190 pictures and 3,956 
works of Art of other kinds have been lent by 
various sympathisers. These Exhibitions in- 
cluded collections of the works of Sir E. Burne- 
Jones, Mr. G. F. Watts, and David Cox, an 
old masters collection, and displays of the 
works of living English animal painters, of the 
English Pre-Raphaelites, and of living marine 
painters. 


Ar Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, on Wed- 
nesday night, the Principal of King’s College 
(the Rev. Dr. Wace) distributed the prizes and 
certificates to students attending the Trades 
Training School, Great Titchfield Street—a 
technical education centre conducted by the 
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Christmas the work of cleaning and decorating 
will be pushed on, and a commencement will 
be made with the Turner Room. The fine por- 
trait of a Spanish Admiral by Velasquez—one 
of the recent acquisitions from the Longford 
Castle Coilection—no longer isolated on a 
screen, now finds its place in the Spanish 
Room, where it is hung as a pendant to the 
full length portrait of Philip IV. by the same 
master. But of freshly-acquired works, the 
picture that most attracts public interest is the 
tamous Hogarth ‘‘ Calais Gate,’’ presented by 
the Duke of Westminster. In the figure of the 
lean, starved cook tottering under the weight 
of that splendid joint of prime English beef, 
Hogarth shows himself both satirist and painter, 
while the corpulent monk testing the quality of 
the meat by the pressure of a sympathetic 
finger is genially dealt with. In the corner of 
the picture, and taking advantage of the care- 
lessness of the sentry, Hogarth is seen making 
his furtive sketch unmolested. As a matter of 


fact, for this feat he was arrested and taken | 


before the magistrates, who sent him home to 
England. 

Tue Turner gold medal for a landscape and 
the silver medal for a portrait have been 
awarded at the Royal Academy Schools to Mr. 
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THE Department of Science and Art has 
received, through the Foreign Oifice, a despatch 
from the German Ambassador calling attention 
to an International Art Exhibition proposed to 
be held at Dresden in May-October, 1897, to 
consist of collections of works from different 
countries, and to comprise works of Painting, 
Sculpture and Architecture, and of the 
delineating and multiplying Arts, which have 
been produced during the last ten years. 


Tue Church of Little Leighs village, midway 
between Chelmsford and Braintree, has been 


_re-opened, after undergoing extensive restora- 


tion, the Bishop of Colchester performing the 
dedication service. The sacred building is 
small and very ancient, the Chancel containing 
a life-sized recumbent effigy of a priest (1350), 
said to be the only wooden one of its kind in 
existence. The Priory near by dates back from 
1229, in which year it was founded by Sir 
Ralph Garnon for Augustine Canons. As to 
the Church itself, its roof and body, have been 
put into thorough order, the old oak timber 
being left, and in order to retain the ancient 
character of everything, nothing has been 
painted or varnished. New windows with old 
fashioned glass have likewise been introduced, 
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Carpenters, Tylers and Bricklayers, Wheel- 
wrights, Painter-Stainers, Plasterers, and 
Joiners’ Companies, in conjunction with the 
Institute of British Wood Carvers. Professor 
Banister Fletcher, the Chairman of the Educa- 
tion Committee, in describing the work of the 
School, stated that 185 students were being 
educated there in all the trades associated 
with the building trade. In referring to the 
value of that instruction he pointed to the tes- 
timony which had been given in regard to it by 
Mr. F. C. Penrose, the President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, who, after a 
visit to the School and an examination of the 
work, had said that the education given at the 
School could not fail to be of great service to 
those engaged in the building and kindred 
trades. Professor Fletcher mentioned the fact 
that all the tools at the School were made by 
the students under the guidance of inspectors. 


Room No, XIII. at the National Gallery was 
opened to the public on Wednesday. It con- 
tains pictures of the Late Italian Schools, 
Guido, Salvator Rosa, Guardi, and Canaletto. 
At present the only Room in the hands of the 
workmen is the large Gallery devoted to the 
Wynne Ellis and Peele Collections. But after 


C. R. Burnett, who for many years was a stu- 
dent in the Blackheath School, and is now upon 
its staff. He also has carried off the silver 
medal for a drawing from the life sent up from 
the above School to the National Competition, 


South Kensington. 


Among the several Fine Art Exhibitions held 
in Scotland during the present season, the col- 
lection in the Kilmarnock Institute, is worthy 
of a high place. It is an example of what such 
local Exhibitions ought to be, if they are to 
exercise an improving influence upon the popu- 
lation of the district in which they are held. A 
systematic effort appears to: have been made 
to admit only such works as reveal artistic 
achievement or the essence of talent. A good 
many loan pictures of genuine worth are em- 
braced in the collection; members of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, the Water Colour 
Society, and other bodies have countenanced 
the Exhibition to its evident advantage; and 
such examples of purely local Art as have been 
accepted are in the main a credit to the exhibi- 
tors. There are altogether close upon a thou- 
sand works shown, embracing not only oil and 
water-colour pictures, but photographic and 
decorative work—the latter a very interesting 
feature of the Exhibition. 


and the grand oak benches of the ‘linen ’”’ 
pattern retained. The Architect employed was 
Mr. Nutt, of Windsor, while Messrs. Wheeler, 
of Reading, were the builders. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes:—‘‘ We take care 
to make the decorations of our Gothic Churches 
in keeping with the buildings, whilst our great 
grandfathers did all they could to destroy their 
character, but do we not push it a little too 
far? An Altar Cross of beaten silver placed in 
Salisbury Cathedral in 1895 looks something 
like an anachronism, with the Blessed Virgin, 
her feet on a crescent, represented in the centre, 
and on either arm of the Cross the Mater 
Dolorosa and St. Joseph. And the canopied 
‘knop,’ with four images of St. Aldhem; St, 


- Osmund, with the Sarum Use in his hand; St. 


Edmund, Archbishop, making a vow before the 
figure of the Virgin; and St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury, wearing the pallium and bearing the 
Archiepiscopal Cross, would be good and 
sincere work in 1495, but is it sincere in 1895, 
and has it any meaning other than the expres- 
sion of a taste for dilettante medizevalism or an 
incurable desire on the part of a section of the 
English Church to mimic Roman Catholic 
methods and manners ? ”' 
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HISTORIC HOLLAND HOUSE. 


By W. Marpras WonNNACOTT. 


me] OLLAND HOUSE, Kensington, 
8 whose ‘‘turrets and gardens,” 
#} as Macaulay wrote, ‘‘are asso- 
| ciated with so much that is in- 
teresting and noble, with the 
courtly magnificence of Rich; 

with the loves of Ormond, with 
the counsels of Cromwell, with the death of 
Addison, which was the favourite resort of wits 
and beauties, of painters and poets, of scholars, 
philosophers and statesmen ’’—an historic man- 
sion attributed to John Thorpe, Architect, 
stands on the north side of the Kensington 
High Street, in a park, on the fringe of which 
many of our leading artists have ‘‘ squatted ”’ 
and erected their wigwams from time to time. 
It has a history of over three centuries, and is 
likely to witness as many more if it is taken 
care of as jealously as by its present noble 
owner. Here, then, we have in our midst a 
house with three centuries of history, com- 
menced at the very end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury (the first of the Architects who built here 
being Inigo Jones) and surrounded by memories 
of great peopleand great events. Lord Carlisle 
wrote of it— 


The pile to Addison so dear, 

Where Sully feasted, and where Roger’s song 
Still adds sweet music to the perfum’d air, 
And gently leads each grace along. 


And, again, another musing, says :— 
How sweet are still thy prospects, fresh and fair 
Thy sloping walks and unpolluted air, 


How sweet the gloom beneath thy aged trees, 
Thy noontide shadow, and thy evening breeze. 


Holland House is situatea in the Manor of 
Chenesiton, mentioned in Domesday Book 
(Kenesitune). The Manor was allotted by the 
Conqueror to the Bishop of Constance, so says 
Faulkener in his ‘‘ History and Antiquities of 
Kensington,’’ but another local historian, 


* Read before the A. A. Camera Club on Wednesday 
night. Photographs by Mr. C. Dixon. 


equally learned, proves that 
he has mistaken the Latin 
name, for Constance, whereas 
it should be Coutances. But 
if this assumption is correct, 
the first feudal lord of the 
village of the Chenesi was 
Geoffrey de Montbray ; from 
him it was held by his vassal, 
Aubrey de Vere. Domesday 
Book informs us of the survey 
made of this property of the 
Bishop de Coutances ; it tells 
us that it holds 10 hides, all 
of which were plough lands, 
3 acres of vine and wood for 
200 hogs. Its value was £10, 
but when it came into its 
owner’s hands it was only 
£6, so that he evidently 
spent a little by way of 
tenant’s improvements. 

In the time of Edward III. 
(1331) we find another valua- 
tion was made, the capital 
messuage being worth 3s. 4d. 
yearly ; a windmill, 13s. 4d.; 
360 acres of arable land, £6; 
25 acres of meadow, 293.; 
and 140 acres of wood, £2. 
This, with its rents and per- 
quisites of courts brought in 
a total of £20 5s. 6d. 

At one time there was an 
Abbey of Kensington on the 
demesne, but it was swept 
away in common with so 
many others at the dissolu- 
tion of the Monasteries. 

The De Veres held the 
Manor till 1526, when the 
property was estranged from them by 
reason of much riotous living on the part of 
the noble owners, who were then Earls of 
Oxford ; and passed, through a female branch, 
through the Neville-Wingfield and Cornwallis 
families, into the hands of the seventh Duke of 
Argyll, ‘‘he who returned to the faith of his 
fathers and joined Catholic Spain against 
Protestant Holland.” In 1610 the Manor 
became the property of Sir Walter Cope, a 
courtier under the first James, and who was 
afterwards his Master of the Court of Wards to 
the King, and one of the Chamberlains of the 
Exchequer. 

It is at this point in the historical account of 
the Manor that the history of the present 
Holland House commences. Sir Walter Cope 


THE YELLOW DRAWING ROOM. 


AN OVERMANTEL. 


built the centre and two turrets of his Mansion 
which he named Cope Castle, in 1607. Of the 
site of the ancient Manor House itself we know 
absolutely nothing, and must assume that it © 
had, at this time, been absolutely destroyed, as 
we find no mention whatever of it in his will. 

In 1612, when Henry, Prince of Wales, was 
on his death bed, the King came to Sir Walter 
Cope’s to be nearer him than he was at 
Theobalds, but he did not like the house. 
‘The wind,’’ he said, ‘‘ blew through the walls, 
and he could not be warm in his bed.” 

Miss Cope, i.e., Sir Walter’s daughter, 
married in 1622 Sir Henry Rich, who was 
created by James, Lord Kensington, and for his 
services in endeavouring to negotiate a marriage 
between Prince Charles and the Infanta (and 
was amusingly abortive in result) was, two 
years later, made Earl of Holland. 

Hence the hoary structure derived its name, 
and has retained it ever since. 

The stone piers, ‘‘to hang a great wooden 
pair of gates on,” designed (1624 or’29) by 
Inigo Jones and carved by Nicholas Stone, at 
a cost of £100, have been removed from their 
original position and placed at right-angles to 
the new entrance to the house. 

This Earl of Holland, the first of the Earls, 
built, in 1622-4, the wings and arcades, and fur- 
ther, entirely decorated the interior, employing — 
the best men in their respective crafts he could 
find in this country, such men as did the work 
illustrated so fully by Gotch in his ‘ Renais- 
sance of England,’ but who, for some reason 
er other, entirely omits Holland House from 
his able work. 

Henry Rich, the first Earl, a man whose 
political creeds were almost as varied as the 
political events of his day, lost his head 
through siding with the Royalists in 1648. He 
received at his new Mansion all the wealth, the 
talent, and the beauty of social London; and 
his heirs, till the recent sale of the house, have 
ever since kept up this lavish hospitality 
which he initiated. 

Consequently, through the next two cen- 
turies, coming down almost within our own 
memory, we find associated with this place 
such names as Fairfax, the Roundhead Gene- 
ral; Cromwell, who was here with Ireton; 
Cox, the Puritan comedian ; Addison, who here 
courted and won the Lady Warwick; Henry 
Fox, first Lord Holland: C. J. Fox; William 
Penn; Lechmere, the eminent Whig lawyer ; 
Van Dyck, who lived here and painted for two 
years; Hogarth; Rogers, the poet ; and a host of 
others who frequented Lady Holland’s Salon. 
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When Fairfax was marching with his army 
into London, the Lords and Commons met him, 
August 6th, 1647, at Holland House. Markham, 
in his ‘‘ Life of Fairfax,’’ relates how ‘‘a double 
line of soldiers, three deep, was formed from 
Holland House to the line of defences by Hyde 
Park, and about noon the procession set out. 
First came Col. Hammond’s regiment of foot, 
then Rich’s horse, then Cromwell’s Ironsides, 
then his Excellency the General on horseback, 
followed by his Life Guards. Behind Fairfax 
were the Lords and Commons in coaches, and 
Col. Tomlinson’s regiment of horse brought up 
the rear. Every soldier had a branch of laurel 
in his hat.” 

William III. had a look at the old place 
when negotiating for a Palace for himself, and 
Holland House narrowly escaped being made a 
royal residence, as William had decided to 
acquire Holland House when he saw the resi- 
dence of the Earl of Nottingham, now Kensing- 
ton Palace, and at once changed his mind. 
From the Works Account of the Crown it 
appears to have been fitted up for William 
III. and Mary-in November and December, 
1689, at an expense of £1,523 2s. 1d. The 
widow of Edward, sixth Earl of Holland, was 
married in 1716 to Addison, the essayist. 
‘‘ Whenever you arein England, your company 


will be the most agreeable in the World at | 
Holland House, where you are highly esteemed | 
by Lady Warwick and the young Lord.” (Ad- 
dison to Swift, March 2oth, 1718.) At Holland 
House occurred (1719) that ‘‘awful scene,’’ as | 
Johnson has called it, with the seventh Earl of 
Warwick, a young man of irregular life and 
loose opinions. ‘‘I have sent for you,’’ said 
Addison, ‘‘that you may see how a Christian 
can die,’’ after which he spoke with difficulty 
and soon expired. The young Earl died in 
1721. Again the house was let out in apart- 
ments, and probably continued to be so let till 
Henry Fox owned it. In the Morning Post, 
May 6th, 1738, we read, ‘‘ Holland House and 
Gardens are put in order for the reception of 
lodgers there against the Court removes to 
Kensington Palace.’’ Morrice, the High Bailiff 
of Westminster, son-in-law of Bishop Atter- 
bury, had apartments here, and here a part of 
the Bishop’s Library was deposited. The re- | 
ferences to Holland House are numerous in the | 
Atterbury correspondence. On the death, in 
1759, of Edward Rich, the last Earl of Holland 
and Warwick, the house of Sir Walter Cope 
descended by females to William Edwardes, 
created Lord Kensington, and by him sold to 


Henry Fox, first Lord Holland (1763) of that 


name, father of the celebrated Charles James | 


Fox. He diedin 1774. During his last illness 
George Selwyn called and left his card ; Selwyn 
had a fondness for seeing dead bodies, and the 
dying lord, fully comprehending his feeling, is 
said to have remarked, ‘‘ If Mr. Selwyn calls 
again, show him up; if I am alive I shall be 
glad to see him, and if I am dead he will like to 
see me’ 

The brilliant circle collected in Holland 
House around the genial Lord and caustic 
though clever Lady Holland, has been cele- 
brated in the books and letters of Byron, Moore, 
Scott, Sydney Smith, Macaulay and many 
lesser men. Since the death of the third Earl, 
the house has undergone some alterations and 
decoration, but remains materially unchanged, 
internally as wellas in theexterior. The rooms 
are picturesque, some very striking. They 
contain numerous portraits, many of contem- 
poraries by Watts; a rich library; a large 
collection of engravings, from all the leading 
Schools; a China Room, fitted with choice 
specimens; a grand old“formal garden; and 
lastly a fine park. The grounds are still very 
beautiful, and for their nearness to London, 
singularly secluded. The raised Terrace in 


front of the house was made in 1847, when the 
old footpath, which ran immediately in front, 
was diverted from its course. 


THE SOUTH FRONT. 


The time is coming when, perhaps, a few 
old men, the last survivors of our generation, 
will in vain seek, amidst new streets, and 


| squares, and railway stations, fur the site of 


that dwelling which was in their youth the 
favourite resort of wits and beauties, of painters 
and poets, of scholars, philosophers and states- 
men. They will then remember with strange 
tenderness many objects once familiar to them, 
the avenue and the terrace, the busts and the 
paintings, the carving, the grotesque gilding, 
and the enigmatical mottoes. With peculiar 
fondness they will recall that venerable cham- 
ber, in which all the antique gravity of a col- 
lege library was so singularly blended with all 
that female grace and wit could devise to 
embellish a drawing room. They will recol- 
lect, not unmoved, those shelves loaded with 
the varied learning of many lands and many 
ages, and those portraits in which were pre- 
served the features of the best and wisest 
Englishmen of two generations. They will 
recollect how many men have guided the 
politics of Europe, who have moved great 
assemblies by reason and eloquence, who have 
put life into bronze or canvas, or who have 
left to posterity things so written as it shall not 
willingly let them die, were there mixed with all 
that was loveliest and gayest in the society of 


the most splendid of capitals. They will 1e- 
member the peculiar character which belonged 
to that circle, in which every talent and accom- 
plishment, every Art and Science, had its place. 
They will remember, above all, the grace, and 
the kindness, far more admirable than the 
grace, with which the princely hospitality of 
that ancient mansion was dispensed. 


THE A.A.’S NEW DEPARTURE.* 


‘““ BRICKWORK.’’ 


By Mr. J. ToomEy (OPERATIVE BRICKLAYERS’ 
SOCIETY). 


AN INTERESTING DIScUSSION. 


T will be easily understood that in a paper 
l of this kind, with a time-limit, scarcely 
more than the fringe subject-matter can 

be touched upon. 

Therefore I will confine myself to materials 
used by bricklayers, with a few remarks on 
methods of using them. 

Sand.—I have often found that the quality of 
the sand used for building purposes does not 
receive the attention it deserves. A clean, 
sharp, sand is essential to the making of good 
mortar, whether mixed with lime or cement. 


The many impurities to be found in sand must 
act injuriously and tend to detract from the 
strength of the mortar. The best way toavoid 
this is to wash the sand, but the expense 
attached to this process prevents its general 
adoption. But I have used a ‘! Medway.” 
sand, and one from the neighbourhood of 
Hatfield, good in quality, being both sharp and 
clean. Where a mortar-mill is used the 
‘clinkers’’ from a dust-destructor mixed in 
reasonable quantities with sand and lime or 
cement make a good mortar. But it is always 
an important point to see that a proper propor- 
tion of lime or cement is used, which is not 
always done. 

Bricks —The question of the qualities of 
bricks is such a large one that I shall only be 
able to speak of a few kinds. The numerous 
kinds of bricks that are now in the market 
show that greater attention is being paid to 
their production, chiefly in facing bricks 
(external). They may be divided into two 
classes, viz., the ‘‘sand”’ brick and the ‘‘ pressed”’ 
brick. The different processes of manufacture 
of the two bricks being so different, the sand 
brick being moulded, whilst the materials are 
of dough-like consistency, and the other 
being ‘‘ pressed,’’ while the ingredients are 
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nearly dry, must tend to make the pressed 
brick squarer and more regular in shape 
and size. But a brick, like terra-cotta, 
must be well burnt to be durable, and in 
burning it loses in shapeliness what it 
gains in durability. But the question will arise 
in my remarks on the samples of bricks which 
have been kiudly supplied by a well-known firm. 
I shall use the name by which the brick is 
technically known. 

The reader of the paper then referred to and 
commented upon various specimens of bricks in 
ordinary use which were exhibited, and dis- 
tinguished by lettering. In regard to Malms he 
remarked that they had gone out of use very 
much as facing bricks, in consequence of the 
competition of cheaper external facers. The 
small holes which appeared on them when 
rubbed were caused by the method of burn- 
ing, and he thought some means might be 
devised to avoid this. Shippers, next alluded 
to, were described as similar to Malms but 
harder burnt; they were used as the facing’to 
the London Board Schools, and were the most 
durable for that purpose in the market. Stocks 
were included in the same class. These three 
bricks he considered unequalled for durability 
and cohesion; he had experienced the greater 
labour in cutting through walls built with 
them, as compared with pressed or wire-cut 
bricks. The Red Sand Brick (D) had the 
advantage of retaining its warmth of colour and 
even improving with age; many were apparently 
soft, but they hardened with age. Red Pressed 
Brick (E) had an advantage in uniformity of 
size, but in exposed situations he had seen the 
surface peel off and expose the rough interior. 
Comparing D and E, the makers. of the latter 
had recognised the demand for a brick regular 
in size and with a clean sharp arris, while little 
effort had been made to improve D type. The 
latter, however, had the advantage in colour. 
The wire-cut brick (F), though used, for cheap- 
ness, for internal facing, was inferior to the 
common Stock. The principal point in favour 
of the Fletton brick (G) was its squareness and 
that it could be delivered in London cheaper 
than a Stock brickin many cases. Glazed Bricks 
(H) included many inferior kinds with which it 
was impossible to do good work, and to make a 
satisfactory job with even the best quality it 
was necessary that those laid on each course 
should be gauged before being laid, or joints of 
uneven thicknesses would result. Salt Glazed 
Bricks (1) made serviceable work for dadoes, &c. 
Their faults were variation of tints and many 
small blisters on the surface. A second speci- 
men (J) was exhibited. It was possible to 
obtain them with these faults reduced to a 
minimum, but care should be taken that the 
external and ‘internal facing bricks were the 
same thickness. 

Methods of Bedding Bricks—I think it is 
essential (except during the winter months) 
that bricks should be well wetted before being 
laid. This is all the more necessary where 
cement-mortar is being used. The only possible 
way to secure strong work is to ‘‘ grout ’”’ each 
course of brickwork, and this is where the 
advantage of ‘‘ washed” or well-screened sharp 
sand is seen, asit will more readily fill the open 
joints of the brickwork. The plastering of 
mortar on the top of each course will not do. 
But the fact that wet bricks make bricklayers’ 
fingers sore may have something to do with the 
neglect of wetting bricks. In work that has to 
be pointed after the building is erected, the 
joints should be raked out half an inch deep, 
and well brushed off with a hard broom to 
clear away all loose mortar, and the pointing 
should be well pressed or “ironed” in the 
joints. In glazed or enamelled work it may be 
often noticed that after a time the ‘‘slaze”’ 
flakes off, and the defective part appears black. 
This is very often due to using chipped or 
defective bricks, but it is also due sometimes to 
another cause—viz., the mode of bedding them. 
The bricks, having two deep: frogs,’’ and 
generally being laid in a close joint, care is not 
always taken that sufficient mortar is spread to 
ensure the frogs of the brick being solidly filled 
so that when the weight comes on the wall the 
pressure is largely on the outer edge of the 
brick and causes the ‘‘ glaze” to fly. One way 
to obviate this is to fill the “frogs” before 
laying the bricks. Another way is to “ joggle”’ 
either the end or side of the brick before 
bedding, and fill or “grout” them up with 


liquid mortar. One more point, and I shall 
have finished. The conditions of present-day 
building often compel builders and others to 
carry on their works in sections. Very often 
walls are built with a vertical ‘“ toothing.” 
If this cannot be avoided, I think the connection 
or making good to such toothing should be done 
with cement. 

Mr. W. H. Seth Smith proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Toomey for his paper on ‘‘ Brick- 
work,’’ from which we have made extracts. 
This was one of those subjects, he said, 
which they felt they knew something 
about, but about which they could always 
learn a great deal. They learnt much more 
than they could teach from their bricklayers 
very often when they went on the work and 
found how many little practical points like 
those pointed out by Mr. Toomey required 
their care; and not only little practical points, 
but points of principle, especially with such a 
one as the toothing. He had often noticed 
how extremely weak footh work was unless it 
was built up in cement. 

Mr. Hooper seconded, and remarked that 
this was an innovation which he thought many 
of them welcomed. They had had a very 
practical paper, and he thought that with the 
workmen they felt that in many cases they 
were dealing with practical men. He was sure 
that the scamped work was not their wish; 
that there were other agencies at work 
which produced scamped work, far different 
to the incompetency of the workmen. If 
they took only to heart those very important 
remarks Mr. Toomey had made as to the 
binding of two different kinds of- bricks in a 
wall where a different brick is used for the facing 
to that used for the back, they would not 
have come there in vain. He felt he 
had a particular association with brick work 
at the present moment, for, acting on one of 
the Committees of the Institute, he had that 
day been down to the India Docks to witness 
some experiments in the testing of brickwork. 
The Institute, feeling that there was still an 
opening for experimental research as to the 
relations between the brick and its use ina 
wall, had had a series of piers built, and they 
were now being tested. The tests now were 
being brought to bear on piers which had been 
erected four months, anda remark was made by a 
very competent contractor, that it was futile or 
unreasonable to test a pier at such an early 
stage; but they would all appreciate the fact 
that bricks and brickwork were tested at a very 
early date. It was very necessary to know the 
strength of a pier in its early stage, and in 
order to further the experiment, other piers, 
built at the same time, were to remain eight 
months longer, and they would then be able to 
ascertain the increased strength, with a further 
interval for the purpose of setting. He 
thought they would agree that the Institute 
would be rendering a very great service, not 
only to the profession, but to the country. 

Mr. Goldsmith supported the vote of thanks 
and asked Mr. Toomey how he would construct 
a nine inch wall. He had asked a number of 
builders, and some had said one thing and some 
another. 

Mr. Fletcher asked whether it was not just 
as necessary to wet your bricks in winter as in 
summer. With regard to mortar, he did not 
know whether Mr. Toomey had any ideas on 
the relative strength of mill-made mortar and 
the ordinary hand-made mortar. If they used 
a mortar mill, they could use broken brick, 
which, he believed, was very useful. As to the 
size of the joints, in old Roman brickwork and 
in Tudor brickwork in England, they seldom 
saw less than half an inch of mortar. 

Mr. F. Walker said, with regard to the 
mortar mill, it had its advantages and its disad- 
vantages. The advantage was that the ingre- 
dients got thoroughly incorporated; and the 
disadvantage was that unless they had a very 
careful man at the mortar pan, he would grind 
it to such an extent that there would be no grit 
left in it. He thought it was a very dangerous 
thing to wet stock bricks in the winter. 

Mr. Owen Fleming expressed his regret that 
they could not hear the other paper that had 
been announced, but the regret was tempered 
by the satisfaction they felt in being able to 
more thoroughly thresh out this interesting 
question of brickwork. He should like to 
suggest that if Mr. Toomey’s Society was in the 


habit of having meetings to discuss questions 
of workmanship and education, that that 
Society should ask one of the Association’ 
representatives to go down and give them the 
views of the Architects. With regard to the 
practical points that had been raised, he thought 
the economic conditions of London were such 
that they must, practically, have mortar made 
in the mill. In nearly all buildings in London 
they worked on the site of old buildings 
where there were some excellent old bricks 
which, though not good enough for relaying, 
made splendid mortar when ground in the mill 
and mixed with a certain quantity of sand. 
Mortar made ina mill was not the colour that 
Architects liked to see for the joints, but he 
thought in London, when it came to the actual 
work, they generally let their theory go and 
had the job pointed down afterwards. Then 
there was the other difficulty—that brickwork — 
did look rather nicer when it was pointed down 
afterwards. 

Mr. Statham said with reference to the ques- 
tion of thick mortar joints, there were some 
people who said that the less.of mortar to be 
seen the better; and, on the other hand, there 
were those who wished to see as broad a mortar 
joint as they could get. A building which had 
broad joints was a far finer looking structure 
than one with narrow joints. 

Mr. Taylor said there was one thing that had 
always struck him, and, in his opinion, it was 
the fault of the Architects: and that was in 
setting out the front of a building they should 
give the size of the piers and let the pointing 
work out as it might. He hoped that London 
Architects would see if they could not devise a 
way of setting out the size of pointed brick- 
work by specifying the size of the piers. If 
there was anything which had tended to demo- 
ralise the bricklayers’ trade, it was the intro- 
duction of pointing and the so-called ‘‘ special- 
ists.’’ If the workman who laid the brick was 
to go right through the job, he would take 
more care and interest in his work, than 
if he knew that someone would come and 
finish it off afterwards, and in all proba- 
bility spoil it. He hoped that the old 
style of work would be reintroduced, and he 
felt confident, in spite of the statement that 
they could not find workmen qualified to do it, ~ 
that, once let there be a demand for these 
workmen, they would be forthcoming and the 
work would be done to their satisfaction. He 
knew that some Architects specified that cross- 
joints should be put the whole length of the 
brick. It was practically impossible for them 
to get good work by putting the joints the 
whole length of their brick, because bricks 
were very seldom square and would not lie 
level. He felt confident that. the London 
Architect had something to learn from the 
London workman, and that the London work- 
man had much to learn from the London 
Architect, and he did not think they would 
lose anything by full interchange of opinion. 
With regard to question of mortar, he thought 
that if it was properly tempered and properly 
milled and not ground too much they would 
get some very good stuff indeed, provided they 
did not get any dirt or mould in it. Brick- 
layers had never had a fair chance, and if 
the Architects would only insist upon the 
specifications being properly drawn up they 
would revolutionise the building trade. While 
the Architects were anxious to make a building 
look fine on a piece of paper, the workmen 
were just as anxious to make it look good from 
their point of view. 

Mr. E. Woodthorpe asked a juestion as to 
the weather-resisting powers of certain bricks, 
and said that in his experience, he had always 
found it difficult to tell when a hollow wall was 
wanted and when it was not. He had always 
found that bricks made in sandy districts could 
not be used with hollow walls. 

Mr. Carée said he was sure they would all 
feel that this innovation, as he announced it 
at the last meeting, had been a very great 
success, although he feared at one time it 
might end rather disastrously. They had 
intended to have three papers, but unfortu- 
nately, one of the gentlemen who was to have 
read a paper on ‘‘ Leadwork,’’ had differences 
with the committee of his Union and was 
unable to do so; and Mr. Rust, whom 
they hoped to have heard read a paper on 
“‘ Woodwork,” was prevented by an unfortunate 
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family bereavement. At the same time, he felt 
that the meeting had been a success, thanks to 
Mr. Toomey and the other gentlemen who had 
spoken. From his own experience he would 
say to all the younger members ‘avoid the 
mortar-mill as far as you can,.”’ He could not 
help thinking that on the whole its evils were 
greater than its blessings, because he had seen 
so many cases where the mortar had been 
ground till it had had no goodness left in it ; 
and it was a very difficult thing for the 
Architect and also for the Clerk of Works to 
discover when this was the case. The question 
of pointing was an exceedingly important one; 
and he was most strongly in tavour of striking 
the work during its progress, He believed that 
one of the greatest evils that had arisen from 
the necessity of doing rapid work was this 
pointing. There was the difficulty of the frost 
and that was an exceedingly great difficulty. 
If abuilding had to be finished in the winter or 
early spring, it seemed a necessity almost to 
point it after the work was completed. In 
Scandinavia, they had a method of mixing 


their mortar with unslaked lime, which 
process set up heat and prevented the 
mortar from freezing. With regard to 


the question of broad joints, he had frequently 
been accused of having a fad. for wide joints, 
not only ia brick work but also in stonework, 
and he was extremely glad to hear Mr. Toomey 
make the practical remarks he did, and Mr. 
Statham uphold it from the scientific point of 
view. He was sure they would never go wrong 
in building if they had wide joints, provided 
always that the work was not done too rapidly. 
He had been asked why he preferred very 
small bricks to the ordinary sized ones. He 
thought the difference in effect could be very 
logicaily explained. In ‘ Pugin’s Contrasts” 
there was one case of a building of large stones 
equally laid and another building with smaller 
stones, and the difference was remarkable. 
The same thing applied to bricks. The brick 
itself was sufficiently large to allow of a regular 
pattern to be followed in joining; and as they 
lightened the brickwork and increased the 
mortar, there were a greater number of lines, 
and the eye was more confused. This made 
the building look much larger and better than 
when they had a large brick and narrow 
joints. With regard to the question of 
water capacity, it was exceedingly difficult to 
decide as to what class of brick carried the 
water through most. He thought they must 
all regret the influx of Leicester bricks into 
London; because they were of such a hard, 
unsympathetic character. 

The vote of thanks was then passed to Mr. 
Toomey by acclamation. : 

Mr. Toomey, in reply, dealt with several of 
the questions which had been put tohim. He 
said the objections to wetting bricks in winter 
was on account of the frost. With regard to 
the question of mill mortar, he was afraid his 
experience did not show that the builders 
ground it too much. There were objections on 
both sides, but if the ingredients in the mortar 
pan were looked after they would have a much 
better mortar than they did now. With regard 
to pointing, he would be very glad to see the 
old condition of things back again; there was 
no greater source of deterioration than the 
sub-division of labour. 

This concluded the meeting. 


CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION. 
Mr. W. J. Devlin, 59, Sydney Street, S.W., 
and Mr. A. Hendy, of Bierton Hill, Aylesbury, 
were elected members of the Association. 


FORTHCOMING CLASSES. 

The Chairman announced that the following 
classes would commence :—Materials, Division 
2, by Professor Kerr, on Wednesday, January 
ist; Pratical Design, by Mr. Beresford Pite, on 
Monday, January 6; Elementary Water Colour, 
by Mr. W. G. B. Lewis, on Thursday, 
January 9. 


Heavy tides are hampering considerably the 
operations at the Harbour Works, Fraserburgh. 
But for these drawbacks, the rebuilding of the 
North Pier would have been in a much more 
advanced condition. A great quantity of rock 
continues to be taken out. Altogether, about 
300 men are now on the works. 


Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—The following plans of new 
buildings have been approved :—Additions to 
the Belmont Auction Mart, for Mr. Alexander 
Middleton, cattle salesman, per Mr. John Rust, 
Architect ; dwelling-houses on the west side of 
Commerce Street, for Mr. John Duncan, cattle 
salesman, per Mr. John Rust, Architect ; stores 
and connecting corridors at the Royal Lunatic 
Asylum, for the Corporation of the Royal Infir- 
mary and Lunatic Asylum, per Messrs. W. and 
J. Smith and Kelly, Architects; dwelling-house 
on the north side of Fraser Street at the corner 
of Fraser Road, for Mr. Robert Beattie, builder, 
per Mr. William Beattie, draughtsman ; altera- 
tions at No. 4 Millburn Street, for Miss A. 
Coutts, Crown Street, per Mr. A. Winchester, 
jun., draughtsman; two cottages on the east 
side of Clifton Road, for Mr. John Fraser, spirit 
merchant, per Mr. Alexander Catto, builder. 


BELFAST.—We are informed that when the 
requirements of the several departments to be 
accommodated in the new City Hall buildings, 
Belfast, have been decided upon, the committee 
will invite competitive plans, which will be sub- 
mitted to an assessor, who will be an eminent 
architectural authority, not connected with 
Belfast. 


BIRKENHEAD,—The new Fire Station for 
Birkenhead was formally opened by the Mayor 
on Wednesday. The Station Buildings, which 
are centrally situated at the junction of Whet- 
stone Lane and Borough Road, near Charing 
Cross, comprise the Fire Station proper, Super- 
intendent’s House, Engineer’s House, and 
quarters for twelve single men, and has the 
main elevation to Whetstone Lane, which has 
been widened opposite the buildings to 50 feet. 
The Engine House fronts on to Whetstone 
Lane, and is lined with glazed bricks and paved 
withsmallclinker bricks. Ithasaccommodation 
for two steamers and a hose tender, all of which 
can be taken out direct by means of three large 
folding doors opening clear on to the road. In 
immediate connection is the large Recreation 
Room, fitted with tables, forms, and bookcases 
for the firemen, and adjoining this is the Duty 
Room and Superintendent’s Office. In the 
yard at the rear there is a four-stalled Stable, 
Loose Box, Blacksmith’s Shop, Joiner’s Shop, 
Hose Store, and Hay Store, anda Boiler Pit 
to allow of the boilers being lowered out of the 
steamers for repairing purposes. The Super- 
intendent’s House is immediately over the 
Recreation Room and Office, and comprises 
Sitting Room, Kitchen, Scullery, Larder, three 
Bed Rooms, Box Room, and Bath Room, with 


-w.c. and Lavatory, and two large attic Bed 


Rooms, the various rooms being connected with 
the office by speaking tubes. The single men’s and 
engineer’s houses are over the Engine Room. 
The buildings have been erected from the 
designs and under the superintendence of the 
Borough Engineer, Mr. Charles Brownridge, 
Mr. James Merritt, of Marion Street, being the 
contractor. 


Braprorp.—St. Alban’s Mission Church, 
Bowling Back Lane, has been opened. The 
Chuych is built inthe Tudor style, from designs 
by Mr. A. Sharp. The total cost is £540. 


CLECKHEATON.—For the proposed new 
Liberal Club, the plans prepared by Mr. R. 
Castle, Architect, have received the approval 
of the Committee, and it is expected that the 
scheme will involve an outlay of from £2,500 
to £3,000. The plans show a two-storey build- 
ing, comprising, besides the usual Reading, 
Recreation, and Committee Rooms, an Assem- 
biy Room on the ground floor to seat 180 
persons and a Billiard Room above. 


Coton CHURCH, CAMBRIDGE.—The gales of 
last spring did such serious damage to the 
Spire of Coton Church, that certain repairs 
were absolutely necessary if this familiar land- 
mark had to weather such another storm. The 
population of the village were quite unable to 
bear the cost of the repairs, and accordingly, 
the Rector appealed to Cambridge people to 
help with subscriptions, with the satisfactory 


result that nearly the amount required is in, 


hand, and the restoration has commenced. 


The work is being carried out by Mr. W. Saint, 
of Cambridge, under the direction of the Archi- 
tect, Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith, of 1, Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, London. 


DoncasterR.—The Guardians propose to 
advertise for competitive plans for a new 
Workhouse to accommodate not less than 600 
inmates, and that premiums be paid for the 
plans as follows: rst, £100; 2nd, £50; 3rd, 
£20. The plans are not to be coloured, but 
done in sepia or Indian ink. 

DunpDEE.—Although somewhat delayed by 
frost, the building operations at the new Post 
Office are being rapidly pushed forward. Brick- 
layers have been at work for several weeks, and 
already the wall facing Constitution Road and 
half of that in Meadowside, besides portions of 
the brick division in the sunk flat, have been 
raised to a height of four feet above the level of 
the basement floor. All the concrete founda- 
tions, reaching to a depth of 12 feet below the 
basement floor, have now been put in, and the 
concrete walls on the north and east are in 
course of construction.. It is not anticipated 
that the mason-work will be begun until the 
beginning of the new year. 


EpinsurGH.—A Memorial Window has just 
been erected in the Parish Church of Crieff, in 
memory of the late Rev. John Cunningham. 
The window is placed on the east side of the 
Church, and the subject chosen for illustration 
is the scene iu the Temple where Christ is seen 
disputing with the Jewish doctors and others. 
The grouping and colouring of the work are 
exceedingly beautiful and effective. The win- 
dow is the work of Messrs. Camm and Co., 
Birmingham. 

THE plans for the construction of the 
new Union Club in Edinburgh have now 
been finally approved. The premises are those 
formerly occupied as the Albert Hotel in Han- 
over Street, with the two shops on the ground 
floor. For the present restaurant windows and 
entrance to the old hotel premises and adjoining 
shop, an entrance doorway and two segmental 
bay windows will be substituted. The main 
features of the present front will be retained, 
and the new work, which is somewhat different 
in style, will be practically an insertion within 
the lines of the existing pilasters and -entabla- 
ture of the ground story.~ The bay windows, 
which will light the Dining Room, are in two 
tiers of shafted mullions, the lower shafts ex- 
tending ornamental brackets to support the 
transomes. The entrance doorway is spanned 
by a bayed elliptical arch, panelled on bog 
and soffite. The piers and base, and also the 
doorway, will be executed in Binnie stone, 
the infilling mullions and transomes of windows 
being in teak. The style of this front, and also 
of the internal finishings, will be a free treat- 
ment of Italian Renaissance. Within the 
doorway a corridor will lead into the inner 
Hall and staircase, the wholeof the ground floor 
being raised to 18 inches above the present floor 
level. The Public Rooms for the use of mem- 
bers will pe placed entirely on the ground and 
first floors, the Bed Rooms for members being 
on the second floor, while the attic floor will be 
appropriated to servants’ Bed Room accommo- 
dation, and the basement assigned to Kitchen 
offices. The building will be entirely lighted by 
electricity. The total cost is expected to be 
over £3,000. The Architectsare Messrs Dunn 
and Findlay, 94, George Street, Edinburgh. 


GATESHEAD.—The Foundation Stone of the 
new Church of St. George’s has been laid. The 
building to be erected will be from the designs 
of Mr. W. Stephen Piper, whose plans were 
selected in competition. 


GILBERDYKE.—The new Board School is in 
the centre of the village and will meet all the 
requirements of the Education Department. 
The total accommodation is for 174 children. 
The Architect is Mr. H. B. Thorp, of Goole, 
and the contractors are Messrs. Jackson Bros., 
of thesame place. The amount of contract is 
£1,198. 


GoLcar.—For the new Board School which 
is to be erected from the designs of Mr. J. 
Berry, Architect, Huddersfield, accommodation 
will be provided for 420 scholars, and rooms in 
addition for the teaching of woodwork and 
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cookery. The same Architect has also in hand 
a new Raptist Sunday School on the Central 
Hall plan, to provide accommodation for 600 
scholars ; a new Co-operative Store at Skelman- 
thorpe, at a cost of £1,000; and a Primitive 
Methodist Chapel at Kirkburton. 


HetTtTon-LE-HoLe.—Out of the nine firms of 
Architects who sent in plans for the new 
Church the Committee has selected the designs 
of Mr. Stephen Piper, Architect, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. Mr. Piper’s design is that ofa simple 
Early English Church, consisting of Chancel, 
Nave, North and South Transepts, and narrow 
Aisles, Organ Chamber and Side Chapel, with 
a Clergy Vestry on north side of Chancel, and 
Choir Vestry at the west end of Church. The 
accommodation is for 600, and the estimated 
cost £3,450, taking into consideration the 
existing material and seating. 


HicucatEe, N.—The new Church of St. 
Augustine, Archway Road, Highgate, which 
stands close to the famous archway, was opened 
last week. It has been built under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. H. Wilson, Architect, from the 
designs of the late Mr. J. D, Sedding. The 
first portion of the Church was consecrated in 
1888, and the total cost up to the present has 
been over £10,000. To complete the Church, 
however, it will be necessary to raise an 
additional £3,000. 


KirKcALDy.—Out of the designs sent in for 
open competition for the Infectious Diseases 
Hospital, those signed ‘‘ Health’? (Campbell, 
Douglas.and; Morrison, Glasgow), ‘‘ Comfort 
and Economy,” ‘‘ Isolation and Disinfection ”’ 
(J.D. .Swanston,. Edinburgh) were recom- 
mended as suitable by the Professional Assessor, 
Mr. Morham, City Architect, Edinburgh. 
‘Comfort and Economy” was afterwards 
rejected, as superficial areas were small. The 
Town Council, at its last meeting, by a 
majority of one, decided to accept the design of 
“ Health,’ notwithstanding the fact that the 
cost of executing the work would be higher 
than any of the others. 


LLANELLY.—The old edifice of Capel Als has 
been pulled down, and a modern building 
erected in its stead, at an expenditure of £4,500. 
A spacious Organ Loft, with Vestries, Lava- 
tories, Wings outside for the Galleries’ stairs 
have been added, while the Schoolroom has 
also been extensively altered.. Thestyle adopted 
in the renovation is strictly Classical, most of 
the details being original in design and highly 
decorative. Special attention has been paid to 
the ventilation, which is by Messrs. Shorland 
Brothers, Manchester The whole contract 
was carried out under the supervision and 
direction. of the Architects, Messrs. Owen 
Morris, Roberts and Son, Portmadoc, N. 
Wales. 


LLANGYNLLO (Radnor).—Plans have been 
prepared by Mr. F. R. Kempson, F.R.I.B.A., 
Hereford, for the restoration of the Tower of 
the Church of Llangynllo, which is in a 
dangerous state. The Church, founded in the 
sixth century, was restored at a cost of nearly 
£2,000 in 1878. The small arrow window on 
the north side was preserved in order to show, 
in part, the Architecture of the original building, 
but through insufficiency of funds the Tower 
had to be left, and it now remains as one of the 
oldest Church Towers in the Principality. 


Lonpon, E.—Situate in the vicinity of White- 
chapel Road, and nearly opposite St. Mary’s 
Station, the new Commercial School was 
opened on Wednesday afternoon, by Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart. The building has been erected 
at acost of £7,o00o0r £8,000. It contains, inaddi- 
tion to the Hall, several Class rooms, Rooms for 
the master and assistant master, and one of the 
best covered playgrounds in London. The old 
building in front of the School in Whitechapel 
Road will be used for technical education. The 
School provides accommodation for 250 boys. 
Mr. F. P. Telfer is the Architect. 


Lonpon, S.W.—On the west side of the 
Battersea Municipal Buildings at Lavender 
Hill a new Theatre is to be erected. It will 
have a frontage of 160 ft. on the projected 
thoroughfare leading into Eland Road, and it 
will accommodate about 1,208 persons. Sub- 
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ject to certain conditions, the Theatres and 
Music Halls Committee of the County Council 
has approved the plans of the building, which 
is to be called the Shakespeare Theatre. 


MILDENHALL.—The new Workhouse for the 
Mildenhall Union is now completed, the total 
cost of which, including the purchase of site 
and promotion, has amounted to £11,150. The 
Architect is Mr. Whitmore, and the contract 
was let 'to Messrs. Kerridge and Shaw, of Cam- 
bridge. 


NEWCASTLE.—A new Theatre is to be erected 
at Heaton at a cost of £13,000. The building 
will be situated at the extreme west end of 
Shields Road, and is designed to seat about 
2,500 people. The sides-of the Theatre abut 
into the public streets; there is, therefore, a 
most complete arrangement of exits and en- 
trances, three being provided for the Pit, two 
for the Gallery, and one large staircase for the 
Circle. The length of the building, from the 
curtain to the back of the Pit, is 67 ft. The 
designs have been prepared by Mr. William 
Hope, Architect, of Newcastle, and are being 
carried out by Mr. S. F. Davidson, builder, of 
Heaton. 


PERTH.—Thenew Established Church, known 
as St. Stephen’s, in Craigie, Perth, has been 
opened by the Right Rev. Dr. Macleod, Glas- 
gow, Moderator of the Church of Scotland. 
The Church was erected at a cost of over £4,000. 
The Church accommodates over 500 persons, 
but by the addition of Transepts the accommo- 
dation can be increased to 800. 


RaintTon.—After considerable restoration St. 
Mary’s Church was re-opened on Wednesday. 
The main part of the work has been executed 
by Mr. Robt. Hudson, contractor, of Millfield, 
Sunderland, and the cement plaster work by 
Messrs. Wilkinson and Co., of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. An entirely new heating apparatus 
and appliances for lighting were supplied by 
Messrs Emley and Sons, of Newcastle; the 
tile work was executed by Messrs. Maw and 
Co., Jackfield, Salop ; the painting and decora- 
tion is by Messrs. Laidler and Robson, of New- 
castle. Messrs. Jos. Potts and Son, of 57, 
John Street, Sunderland, as Architects, have 
planned and designed the work throughout. 


SPRINGBURN, N.B.—A commodious new Par- 
sonage has just been completed at Balgray Hill. 
The house, which is built substantially of white 
stone relieved by half timber panelling in the 
front gables, and fitted internally with all 
modern improvements, is designed in a pic- 
turesque English domestic style of Architec- 
ture, from the plans of Mr. H. D. Walton, 
Architect, 11, Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT.—Ata meeting of the School 
Board, the tender of Mr. T. Godwin, of Hanley, 
amounting to £5,499, was accepted for the 
erection of the new Schools at Penkhull. 


/ 

SWANSEA.—It is expected that the new Bridge 
at the New Cut, Swansea, will be completed in 
18 months. The work is well in hand, and will 
cost £25,000, be 45 feet in width, have two foot- 
ways, two carriage ways, and a single line of 
railway. It will be oniron cylinders, sunk under 
air pressure and filled with concrete. There 
will be 12 of these, nine under the swinging span 
and three carrying the fixed span. The new 
Bridge will be about 50 feet north of the present 
one. The contractors are Messrs. Hendyside & 
Co., Derby, the hydraulic machinery “being 
supplied by Messrs. Armstrong. 


West HArTLEPOOL.—The foundation-stone 
of the new Technical Schools and Town Hall 
at West Hartlepool was laid on Wednesday 
afternoon by Councillor G. Pyman, chairman 
of the Technical Instruction Committee. 


A pRopPossL is on foot to construct for the 
purposes of carriage traffic a Bridge over the 
river Dee at or near the site of the present Sus- 
pension Bridge at The Groves, Chester—the 
Suspension Bridge being the only direct com- 
munication at present existing between the city 
and the residential district called Queen’s Park 
on the south side of the river. The estimated 
cost of the Bridge is £11,500. 
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Correspondence. 


‘*GEOMETRICALLY IMPOSSIBLE ?”’ 


A SETTING OvuT PROBLEM. 
To the Editor of THz BuitpErs’ JouRNAL. 


S1rR,—Let us repeat the problem :— 

‘“From a given point (as the edge of a 
Terrace) to set out a flight of uniform steps, 
of given number and rake, commencing and 
terminating with a riser, descending to broken 
irregular ground in such manner that the 
Soot of the lowest riser shall exactly coincide 
with the surface of the ground.” 

This cannot be geometrically solved because, 
so far as the problem is given, it leaves you to 
make a section of the ‘“‘ ground”’ to which the 
steps descend, in order that the lowest riser 
may coincide with ‘‘thesurface.’’ This section — 
cannot be obtained geometrically, so how can 
the problem be solved? You may contendthat . 
by your issue of November 12th this point was 
met, and overcome. 

But the illustration there given is incorrect. 

1. Because its ground line is a postulate; 

2. The ‘‘rake”’ is indicated by a line, and 
termed AB. Now a line never did, and never 
can indicate a rake. ‘‘ Rake’’ means the devia- 
tion from the vertical or horizontal, or in other 
words, an angle, and an angle which may be 
indicated by one line is a novelty, which Euclid 
left for your ‘‘ Learned Correspondent ’’ to dis- 
cover. You may say that the rake is shown by 
AB meeting the line drawn from A to your 
Utopian ground line; but unless I was told 
otherwise, I should expect that line (as repre- 
senting the face of an embankment) on the 
batter. The solution says ‘from A, draw the 
horizontal line AK.’ Now a horizontal line 
has -a relationship to AB which is ignored, 
because, up to the present it is unknown, and 
the least movement of AK to satisfy such 
relationship would move point G. You may 
contend that similar reasoning would satisfy 
should the line AK be adapted to the unknown 
relationship. Very true; but the line cannot 
be geometrically drawn until the angle (or 
rake) is given. In short, the matter is this:— 
The problem has not been geometrically put, 
and cannot be geometrically solved. I still hold 
to my contention, but am open to learn.—I am, 
Sir, faithfully yours, WILLIAM C. Bott. 

Ledbury. be ri 


To the Editor of THE BuriLpERs’ JOURNAL. | 


Str—At your request I have perused the 
letter addressed to you by Mr. W. C. Bolt, 
wherein he attempts to deal with his former 
assertion that the ‘‘ Setting Out Problem ’”’ can- 
not be geometrically solved. The facts being, 
however, against him, by reason that its geo- 
metrical solution was shown to be possible in 
half-a-dozen ways, he has shifted his’ ground, 
and now seeks to prove that it ought not'to be 
solvable. Attentive and careful consideration 
of the letter leads to one or other of two alter- 
nativeconclusions. The writer either imperfectly 
understands what he is writing about, or else 
tries to make good his case by special pleading 
and round assertion and to ride off under cover 
ofa fog of words. He is evidently unacquainted 
with the useful tasks in geometry and algebra 
known by the name of ‘exercises,’ wherein 
occur examples illustrated by reference to 
ordinary and familiar objects. To affirm that 
the ‘‘Setting Out Problem’”’ cannot be geomet- 
rically solved because one is free to assume any 
outline of the broken irregular ground, which 
section (says the writer) ‘‘cannot be obtained 
geometrically ’’—is no whit less absurd than it 
would be to say that because you cannot 
obtain geometrically the leaf of a book, or a knot 
in a watch-ribbon, therefore exercises Nos. 42 


‘and 32 (see Potts’s ‘‘Euclid,” 1846, pp. 228, 


253) cannot be geometrically solved. Or, be- 
cause you cannot from a simple equation 
involving two unknown quantities obtain a 
brewer and the ingredients he uses, nor by any 
manipulation of adfected auadratics obtain an 
upholsterer and his carpets, therefore Nos. 94 
and 25 (see Bland’s ‘ Algebraical Problems,” 
pp- 360, 243) cannot be algebraically solved. 
Moreover, the Problem now in question was 
proposed, not as a geometrical, nor as a trigono- 
metrical, but simply as a ‘‘setting-out’’ one, 
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the mode of solution being left to the choice of 
individual solvers. The trigonometrical solution 
was perfectly sound, but can anybody seriously 
maintain that it is an impossible one because 
the Problem isnot ‘' trigonometrically ” stated ? 
Your correspondent may call the ground-line 
a ‘‘postulate’’ or anything else he pleases ; 
what for all purposes of the problem it is and 
remains, is—one of the data of the problem ; 
one of the conditions or things without which 
the problem could not be formulated. The 
term ‘‘rake’’ has numerous significations, one 
at least of which your correspondent appa- 
rently has yet to learn. With regard to steps, 
it is technically used to denote the line touch- 
ing the profile of their nosings, a meaning 
explicitly affixed to it in the statement of pro- 
blem in your issue of 12th November. It 
would also be correctly defined as a line 
parallel to the secant of an angle whose sine 
and cosine bear to each other the same ratio as 
the riser and the tread of the steps. And steps 
(unless otherwise specified) are always taken to 
have the profile of their risers vertical and that 
of their treads horizontal. Hence your corre- 
spondent’s remarks concerning embankment, 
batter, and the relationship of lines, are alto- 
gether beside the purpose—a fact, perhaps, the 
less to be regretted seeing that they are unin- 
telligible —I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 


THE PRCPOUNDER OF THE PROBLEM. 


ANOTHER COMPETITION PROTEST. 


THE SHOREDITCH PugBLic BATHS AND LIBRARY 
COMPETITION. 


To the Editor of THE BurILpErRs’ JOURNAL. 


S1r,—I have read the letter in a recent issue, 
and also others in contemporary journals, deal- 
ing with the above competition. But the 
writers do not appear to me to attempt to 
grapple with the facts which make the award of 
the first premium appear so very unsatisfactory. 
It is with the plan alone that I wish to deal, 
and I will endeavour to place before your 
readers the objections I find to the award after 
a careful examination of the plans. It appears 
to me that several most important points have 
been overlooked in making the selection, and I 
take this opportunity of most strongly protest- 
ing against the award of the Assessor in placing 
first a plan which, in its conception and detail, 
violates several very material conditions, both 
in the spirit and the letter. With regard to 
the exterior design of this first premiated design 
I think it will be generally admitted that it is 
admirable, but this fact alone does not justify 
the decision. 

The conditions clearly stated the require- 
ments of the Commissioners, and although the 
amount of work required to be done to place a 
complete design before them was greater than 
I think should have been asked for in a compe- 
tition, still those who competed had their eyes 
open, and further had a right to expect a fair 
and just award in the spirit of the conditions. 
The award does not certainly appear to follow 
the promises, and, in fact, the first prize design 
seems to have been planned without that 
adherence to the conditions, particularly with 
regard to sections 2 and 6 thereof, and the 
general contents of the London Building Act, 
1894, and the London County Council Regula- 
tions (Public Halls, &c.), 1892, which com- 
petitors were given to understand would be 
material to the issue. 

One of the most important points of my 
adverse criticism relates to the windows in the 
party wall between the Baths and the Library ; 
these are in direct contravention of the con- 
ditions, as it is clearly laid down that each 
building must have areas for light and air on 
its own site (Sec. 6). Answer to question three 
(issued to competitors, July 4th) shows that the 
Assessor and Commissioners regarded this 
division wall as a party wall, even if it were in 
any way possible to regard it otherwise (see Sec. 
58, London Building Act, 1894). Another im- 
portant and evident point of objection is that 
the first class Swimming Bath (and Public 
Hall) is not altogether planned in accordance 
with the London County Council Regulations, 
1892 (see L. C.C. rules, Part 1, Sections 2, 3, 5, 
and 10). By the way, there is nothing in the 
conditions to show that the Commissioners 
were aware that the L.C.C. has no power to 
grant a license to a Swimming Bath for its use 


as a Public Hall, as by the Baths and Wash- 
house Amendment Act, 1878, it should not be 
used for any other purpose. 

With regard to the entrances and exits to 
and from this Bath, on the plan only two such 
are shown, both from a lane figured on the site 
plan about 18 ft. wide (!). One of these is very 
indirect and communicates with the Establish- 
ment Laundry and the Engineer's Rooms! The 
other ‘‘entrance,’’ from Men’s first class 
Slipper Baths Corridor would have to be closed 
with iron doors I assume. 

There is no separate entrance and exit to 
distinct streets (see L.C.C. rules, Part 1, Sec. 10) 
for the Gallery, but one staircase only from 
Men’s first class Slipper Baths Corridor. Two 
small flights of stairs are shown at end of Hall, 
but these could not be used, as platform would 
close them up. If the Gallery was shown as 
required by conditions, no person could pass 
roof principals on upper tier. The Club 
Rooms (with w.c.’s leading out of them) are 
very small and approached by a corridor about 
3 ft. wide and roo ft. long, leading from Men’s 
first class Slipper Bath Corridor, and this 
portion, including the entrance and that to the 
Women’s Department would, under L.C.C. 
rules, have to be cut off by iron doors when the 
Swimming Bath is proposed to be used asa 
Public Hall. No Cloak Rooms for public are 
shown. Passing on to the remainder of Baths 
block we find the second class Swimming Baths 
with very few dressing boxes, and a Foot Bath 
so remote from entrance that bathers would 
have to pass round one half of Bath to reach 
it. The Waiting Room to second class Men's 
Slipper Baths is very small indeed. The 
position of Women’s first class Slipper Baths 
necessitates a separate attendant for five Baths. 
Generally the sanitary accommodation appears 
insufficient, no w.c.’s being provided to Slipper 
Baths, except in Waiting Rooms; at busy times 
this would be very apparent. No lavatories to 
Swimming or Slipper Baths are shown. Ido 
not observe any provision for through access 
for superintendent. It may be a matter of 
opinion as to whether wooden roofs to Swim- 
ming Baths are suitable, but I believe many 
authorities (most, in fact) prefer iron. The 
Washhouse is very cramped. No Bonnet 
Room or Store is provided, and the Waiting- 
Room is a mere passage ; these in working are 
important. Only one w.c. is provided for 50 
washers and none for those waiting. Superin- 
tendent and engineer, in order to reach Wash- 
house, would have to go out into the street ! 
Many washers could not see their drying 
horses and consequently would have no control 
over their property. Surely, better access 
would be required to Establishment Laundry 
than a narrow stair direct from entrance to 
Public Hall. 

With regard to the Public Library, it does 
not contain areas for light and air on its own 
site (see Sec. 6). Question 7 says: ‘‘ May east 
boundary of Library be at right angles with N. 
and S. sides?’’ Answer: ‘‘ No, Library boun- 
dary is rigidly fixed’’(!) Entrance was 
required by conditions to be 13ft. wide; it is 
figured on plan i1ft. 6in. No_ enclosed 
Vestibule 13 ft. square is provided. Noaccess 
from street to Work (unpacking) Room ; thus 
books, cases, &c., would have to be carried 
from public entrancedown stairs, andthen up to 
the various floors, no book lift being provided. 
Readers must pass through Newspaper Room 
to reach Magazine Room. Lending and 
Reference Libraries being on different floors 
necessitates extra staff (see note to Sec. 4, 
Library). Indicators having no direct light 
would require artificial lighting. Space for 
borrowers would be found very awkward at busy 
times. Porter’s Box does not command entrance 
onstaircase. Position of Librarian’s Room gives 
him no means of directly supervising work- 
ing staff. Book Store on first floor occupies 
valuable space, and its use is not apparent ; it is 
very remote from Work Room or Lending 
Library. No book lifts shown. Librarian and 
family have to reach their rooms from a narrow 
side lane, tenanted by a very low class, and 
also have to share entrance and staircase with 
caretaker, whose rooms .are on the same 
floor, and actually adjoining (!) Librarian’s. 
I hope you will consider these few facts 
as sufficient to justify my remarks. It seems 
inexplicable that the premiums should not have 
been awarded singly, as in that case a much 


more satisfactory result might have been 
obtained and the spirit of the conditions more 
fairly carried out. 

Just a word as to the withdrawal of the 
second Premiated Design. Is it not manifestly 
unfair to competitors not to let them see what 
tour de force in planning and design has merited 
the distinction? and also, I should like to know, 
who is responsible for permitting the with- 
drawal ?>—I enclose my card, and am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, “ FIAT JUSTITIA.”’ 

London, Dec. 14th, 1895. 


WHAT IS AN ‘OPEN 
COMPETITION ?”’ 


To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


Sir—We are led to ask the above question 
by a paragraph in your last issue relating to 
the Scotswood Road Police Station, Newcastle, 
wherein it is stated that the plans of the build- 
ing were selected in ‘‘ open competition.” We 
believe we are right in asserting that the last 
public buildings which the Newcastle Corpora- 
tion really submitted to ‘“‘open competition ’’ 
were the Elwick’s Lane and Arthurs Hill 
Police Stations, which were won and carried 
out respectively by Messrs. Quilter and Wheel- 
house and ourselves, some three years ago. 
Since that occasion, when but one local man 
figured amongst the authors of the six premiated 
designs, the Corporation, in a lengthy series of 
competitions, has considerably shielded the 
Newcastle Architects from the rivalry of out- 
siders. This system of protection is becoming 
very general, and as to the economic fallacy 
underlying it and the abuses which follow in 
its train, a good deal might be said by the 
suffering metropolitan Architect who finds him- 
self more and more warned off the counties, 
while the Capital is and must continue to be 
the happy hunting-ground for the pick of his 
carefully nursed provincial brethren. We 
have too much consideration for your space to 
pursue the subject, but we submit that these 
hole-and-corner tournaments are not correctly 
described as ‘‘open competitions.’’ In some 
recent examples there were actually as many 
as three sets of plans submitted! Were the 
victors in these also entitled to the kudos of 
success in open competition ?—Yours faithfully, 

Houston anp Houston. 

13, Furnivals’ Inn, London, E.C., 

December roth, 1895. 


THE SWANSEA SCHOOL BOARD 
AGAIN 


To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


Sir,—At the time Mr. Robson reported on 
‘“«St. Thomas’ Schools, Swansea,’ he also re- 
ported on another set of competitive drawings, 
which were for ‘‘ Alterations, &c., of Terrace 
Road Schools, Swansea,’’ work estimated 
to cost about £6,000. The local Architects 
and two London Architects were invited by the 
Board to compete, with the result that five sets 
of plans were sent in, the two London Archi- 
tects competing and three Swansea Architects. 
In the conditions, Clause 10 was as follows :— 
‘« Although the Board do not bind themselves 
to accept any of the plams, it is intended to 
place the work in the hands of the Architect 
who takes the first place in the competition (as 
advised by E. R. Robson, their professional 
assessor).’’ Mr. Robson, in making his report, 
said that all the plans were abortive, but 
finished up his report with the following words: 
‘On the whole I think plan No. 2 is the best,’’ 
which plan was sent in by ourselves, and, of 
course, we quite expected the Board to place 
the work in our hands; but in this we were 
sadly mistaken, as it has placed the work 
in the hands of one of the London Architects’ 
who sent in plans, viz., Mr. Lawrence, 
who was placed third in the St. Thomas’ Schools 
and had no place in Terrace Road Schools, 
but the Board has employed him for both 
Schools. This appointment of Architect points 
to one conclusion, that the work of competing 
and taking the trouble to send in plans was 
unnecessary, as the work must have, from the 
first, been intended for this Architect.—Yours 
faithfully, WILSON AND MoxHamM. 

15, Castle Street, Swansea, 

Dec. roth, 1895. 
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Trade and Craft. 


WOOD PAVEMENT. 

We learn that the ‘ Savoia’’ has arrived 
from Rockingham, W.A., with 1,150 loads of 
Jarrahdale Jarrah, to the order of McLean 
Bros. and Rigg, Limited. 


A NEW COMPANY. 

The extensive business carried on by Messrs. 
F. Rosher and Co. is about to be acquired and 
worked by a Company bearing the well-known 
name of the firm. Several valuable properties 
will thus become amalgamated. The list in- 
cludes the Sandford Pottery Company, Ware- 
ham, Dorset; the Midland Sanitary Pipe 
Company, Polesworth, Warwickshire; the New 
Brickfields, Haddenham, Cambridgeshire; the 
Crown Quay Cement Works, Sittingbourne, 
Kent; the Stone Court Cement Works, at 
Greenhithe, in the same county; Little Heath 
Brickfields, Oxholt, Surrey ; the Cambrian Clay 
Company, Mold, Flintshire; and the Teynham 
Brickfields in Kent; together with the central 
and branch establishments in London and three 
country depots. : 


KEYSTONES. 


A NEW Wesleyan Church is to be built at 
West Brighton at a cost of £3 ooo. 

THE English Presbyterians at Garston, near 
Liverpool, are about to erect anew Church. 

In alterations to the Burlington Sunday 
Schools, Ipswich, the sum of £1,400 has been 
recently expended. 

A New Wing which has been built to the 
Mechanics’ Institute Eyam has, been opened 
by Mr Victor Cavendish. 

AsouT £1,500 is the sum required to construct 
new Workshops for the training department of 
the Field Lane Ragged Schools. 

Ir is proposed to vonstruct a Light Railway 
with a three-foot gauge from the South-Western 
terminus at Bideford to Westward Ho. The 
new line would cost £20,000. 

St. Thomas’s Church, Lancaster, is to be pro- 
vided with a Mural Tablet to the memory of the 
late Alderman James Hatch, of Thornycroft, 
Lancaster. 

AT the last meeting of the London County 
Council the proposal to expend £2,000 on the 
building of a new Palm House in Battersea 
Park was negatived by a large majority. 

THE Duchess of Albany, in the presence of a 
large concourse of people, recently laid the 
Foundation Stone of St. Mark’s Church, 
Plumstead Common. 

Tue British Association meets at Toronto in 
August, 1897, to open the new Municipal 
Buildings, which by then will have been com- 
pleted at a cost of £500,000. The Prince of 
Wales is to be invited to perform the ceremony. 

Japan claims the oldest wooden building in 
the World. It is a log storehouse in Yara, 
which is now used to shelter some of the 
Mikado’s Art treasures. The building is said to 
be 1,200 years old. 

CynFaEN Wesleyan Memorial Chapel at 
Calcot, near Holywell, has been struck by 
lightning and wrecked. The Chapel was built 
eight years ago at a cost of £800 as a memorial 
to the late Rev. J. H. Evans (Cynfaen). 

Two new Temples have recently been opened 
in Kioto. One was the gift of the Mikado, the 
other of the working classes of Japan. The latter 
is the finer of the two, and an immense and 
majestic building. More than one hundred 
thousand peasants attended the grand inaugura- 
tion. 

In the Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice last week, Mr. Justice Romer tried the case 
of Galton and others v. Keens. It was an action 
brought by the plaintiffs to obtain a mandatory 
injunction calling upon the defendant, the Very 
Rev. Canon Keens, to pull down so much of 
his Roman Catholic Church in Upper Cheyne 
Row, Chelsea, as obstructed the access of light 
to the ancient windows of the plaintiffs, who 
are occupiers and owners of the adjoining 
property. There was also a claim for damages. 
After considerable argument it was arranged 
that. the case should be referred to a special 
referee for an inquiry as to damages, if any. 
The further consideration of the matter was re- 
served for the judge in chambers. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Work to be Executed. 


For Whom. 


Convent Schools, Ballyshannon, 
Additions to ‘Schools, Ludgvan, 
Road Materials, Ramsgate. es 
Wesleyan Church, North-street, 
Hydrants and Water Vans, Wal- 


(22), “Hebden Bridge, 
Yorks... se fa cn: ap 
Street Works, Walthamstow 


Waterworks, Withnell, Blackburn 


Oak Fencing (3270 yards run), 
Chadwell Heath .. ae ie 

Main Sewers and Works, Leming 
ton, Newburn as we 

Five Shops, Sowerby Bridge 


Police Station, Rickmansworth, 
Sewers, Manholes, ‘&e., Steven- 
Custom House and Buildings, 


Extension of Essex Lunatic 
Asylum, Brentwood we = 
New Wing, Great Northern Hotel, 
Rundoran, Ireland ae ae 
Council Chamber and Offices, 
Chipping Ongar .. <3 a 
Mill, Warehouse, and Stables, 
Congleton, Cheshire Pe 
Christ Church 
Schools, Harrogate D as 
Station Master's House, Preston 
. Junction, Lancs. .. ae SA 
Sewage Ejector, Chambers, and 
other Works, [pswich .. ae 
Street Works, Maidenhead 
House, Baildon oh ait 


Schools, Master’s House, Great 
Elljingham. Norfolk ote as 
Paving and Road Making, Brad- 
Alterations and Repairs, Union- 
House Bangor, Wales .. ae 
Waterworks, Masham, Yorks 


Stabling and other work, Patri- 
croft, Lancs. sc ie 5 


Bridge, St. Lucia, West Indies .. 
Electric Lighting, Windsor 


Casual Wards, Lutterworth 
Pump Lowering, Enfield, N. 


Paving, Fulham, S.W. 
Drainage Works, Sheffield 


Pipes, and Laying Pipe Track, 
Hamilton, Scotland Le 90 
Girder Bridges, Hanley, Staffs. .. 
Standards, Fencing and Gates, 
Cattle Market, Colchester 
Granite Kerbing, Croydon.. ne 
Stone and Brick Viaducts, Corn- 


Alterations, Schools, Ferndale 
Heating Schools, Bostqn, ‘Lincs. 


Main Drainage, Dublin... 
Pipe Sewers, Bromley, Kent 


Filters, Tank, and other Works, 
Motherwell, Scotland .. ae 
Library, Wick, Scotland 


New Shire Hall, Durham .. 


New Pavilion at Infirmary, High- 
street, Homerton, EK... A 
Erecting Cottage Homes, Work- 
shops, Hospital, Schools, &c., 
Styal. Cheshire .. Dn oe 
Alterations to County Asylum, 


Road Works, London, Nose 


Date ot 
Delivery. 
Dec. 24 
Ireland 
» 26 
Cornwall 
» 26 
” 27 
Wareham 
” 27 
thamstow 
1» «27 Houses 
” 27 
» 28 
” 28 
» 28 
» 28 
» «28 
Hertford 
» 28 
age, Herts .. 
” 30 
Barcelona 
” 30 
538i BO! 
” 30 
” 3° 
» 30 Enlargement, 
, 30 
” 30 
” 30 
” 30 
, 3r 
” 31 
ford 
” 3r 
” 3t 
” 3r 
Jan I 
” I 
” I Club, Burnley .. 
” I 
” I 
” I 
” 4 
” 6 Schools, Llandaff 
” 6 
” 6 
” 6 
” if 
” 7 
wall 
” if 
Wales .. 
rr 7 
” 8 
” 8 
” 9 
” Ir 
a 18 
” 22 
” 23 
” 24 
Bodmin 
” 25 
No date. 


Church, Audley, Staffs 
Villa Residence, Bradford.. 


Alterations, People’s Hotel, Harro- 
gate .. Ke A Rss a 
Eleven Cottages, Harrogate 


Factory, Higham Ferrers, North- 
ants .. irs ats ca é 
Houses (12), Leeds (Mason and 
Brickwork only) .. ne a8 
Making New Roads, St. Albans... 


Chimney Stack (50 yds. high), 
Bradford .. te a tr 
Hotel, Derby .. 


Lodge and Gates, Christchurch- 
park, Ipswich Se he OF: 
Board School, Nottingham 
Pulling Down and Removing 
Three Houses, Nottingham 
Two Houses, Whitwell 


Four New Roads, Sheffield 


Ludgvan School Board 
Town Council 


Urban District Council. 


District Council... 
Withnell Urban District 
Council .. a we 
West HamTownCouncil 
Newburn Urban District 


Council .. 33 aa 
Executors of T. Nichol 


County Council .. 


Urban District Council 


Government 
Committee 


Irish Highlands Hotel 
Go.,; tal Pi AS 


Lancs. and Yorks. Rail- 
way Co... ma es 


Corporation 


School Board 

Urban Sanitary Autho- 
rity hs oe ae 

Guardians of Bangor 
Union .. ae oh 

Masham Urban District 
Council.. a 


Corporation of Eccles.. 


Castries Town Board .. 


Corporation 


Guardians... wi +e 

Enfield Urban District 
Council... Ar Us 

Vestry 

Sheffield United Gas 
Light Co. rid Ake 

Governors Glamorgan 
County Schools 5 

Lanark County Council 


Corporation 
Corporation 


Borough Council. 
Great Western Railway 
oard 


School Board 


Corporation vs O 
Rural District Council.. 


Commissioners .. 

Free Public Library 
Committee 4 se 

County Council.. 


Hackney Union.. 
Chorlton Guardians 


Committee ut me 
Stoke NewingtonVestry 


Mr. A. Bodman.. 
Mr. T. Gadsby .. 


Herts County Council.. 
Messrs. H. Hall & Co.. 
Mr. T. Ley 
Corporation 
Nottingham 
Board 


School 


Unionist Land Syndi- 
cate, Ltd. BS hiss 


pe ree oe ee School 


From Whom Forms of Tender 
can be obtained. 


The Convent, Ballyshannon. 

Richard Edwards, Clerk’s Office, 
Lower Quarter, Ludgvan. 

Borough Surveyor, Broad-street, 
Ramsgate. 

Rev. A, Cleaver, East-street, Ware- 
ham, Dorset. 

G. W. Holmes, Town Hall, Wal- 
thamstow. 

W. H. Cockroft, Architect, West 
End, Hebden Bridge. 

E, J. Gowen, Town Hall, Waltham. 
stow. 

J. W. Carter, 25, Richmond-terrace, 
Blackburn. 

T. E. Hilleary, Town Hall, Strat- 
ford, E. 

G. Wilkinson, 27, Mosley-street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

S. Wilkinson, Architect, Sowerby 
Bridge. 

Urban A. Smith, 41, Parliament- 
street, London, S.W. 

W. Onslow Times, Clerk, Steven- 


age. 


Custom House, Madrid. 

Henry Stock, 9, Denman-street, 
London Bridge, S.E. 

Henry Plews, Amiens-street Station, 
Dublin. 

Chas. Pertwee, Architect, Bank- 
chambers, Chelmsford. 5 

Moffat, Pears & Co,, 27, Piccadilly, 
Manchester. 

Smith & Tweedale, Architects, 12, 
South-parade, Leeds. 

C. W. Bayley, Secretary, Manches- 
ter. 


E. Buckham, Town Hall, Ipswich. - 

John Kick, Clerk, Maidenhead. 

S. Jackson, Architect, 11, Tanfield- 
chambers, Bradford. 

F. Robinson, School Board Offices, 
Watton. 


T. S. Porter, Town Hall, Bedford. 
R. B. Evans, Union House, Bangor. 
John H. Calvert, Clerk, Masham, 
G. W. Bailey, Town Hall, Eccles. 


The Board, St. Lucia, British West 
Indies. 

Town Clerk, Windsor. 5 

S. Keighley, Architect, Nicholas- 
street. Burnley. 

Thos. Henry, Leire, Lutterworth. 

T. W. Scott, Court House, En- 
field. N. 

W. J. H. Denselow. Town Hall, 
Walbam-green, S.W. 

Hanbury Thomas, 
street, Sheffield 

. W. Rodger, 14, High-street, 
Cardiff 


T. Mackenzie, District Clerk, 

Hamilton. 

Jos. Lobley, Town Hall, Hanley. 

H. Goodyear, 36, Stanwell-street, 
Colchester. ; 

S. Jacobs, 8, Park-street, Croydon. 

G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington 
Station, W. 

W. G. Howell, School Board Offices, 
Pentre. 

James Rowell, Borough Surveyor, 
Market-place, Boston. 


Commercial- 


_H. Campbell, City Hall, Dublin. 


A. G. Mullen, 96, High-street, 
Bromley. 

James Burns, Town Hall, Mother- 
well. 

T. Leadbetter, Architect, 17, Young- 
street, Edinburgh. 

Barnes and Coates, A.R.I.B.A., 14, 
Fawcett-street, Sunderland, 

J. Owen-Perry, Hackney Union, 
Homerton, E. 


J. B. Broadbent, Architect, 1, Prin- 
cess-street, Manchester. 


R. P. Edyvean, Mountfolly, Bodmin. 
S. E. Burgess, 126, Church-street, 
Stoke Newington, N. 


J. D. Mould, Architect, 77, King- 
stceet, Manchester. 

Fairbank and Wall. Architects, 
Craven Bank-chambers, Bradford. 

T. W. Marshall, Architect, Princes- 
street, Harrogate. 

T W. Marshall, Architect, Princes- 
street, Harrogate. 

H. Adnitt, Architect, Harboro’-road, 
Rushden. 

W. Holmes, The Woodlands, Hare- 
hill- avenue, Chapeltown - road, 
Leeds. 

Harding and Low, St. Peter’s-street, 
St. Albans. 

Prec ecnley, 27, Kirkgate, Brad- 


ord, 

James Wright, Architect, St. James- 
street, Derby. 

J._S. Corder, Wimbourne House, 


Ipswich. 

A. H. Goodall, Market-street, 
Nottingham. 

Harry Gill. Architect, Pelham-street, 
Nottingham. 


. H. Wagstaff, Architect, 57, 
Salter Gate. Chesterfield. 
A. Smith Denton & Co., Mont- 
gomery-chambers, Hartshead, 
Sheffield. 
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COMPETITIONS. 
Date 
Designs to Designs required. Amount of Premium. By whom Advertised. 
be sent in. 
| 
Dec. 31 Laying-out Estate, Sheffield Ioo, 50, and 25 guineas... Johh Wortley, Endcliffe Estate Co., 
Ltd., Alliance-chambers, George- 
4 Street, Sheffield. 
Jan I | New Wards at Workhouse, Leeds 650, 425, 412 tos. J. King, Clerk to the Guardians, 
East Parade, Leeds. 
ater ah Club Premises, Hindley, near £10; ge Shitss F. E, Sharples, 96, Derby Terrace, 
Wigan a a oe os Hindley. 
5 gO Technical Scheol, Lowestoft Not stated.. R. B. Nicholson, Town Clerk, 
(Local Competition) fo | Lowestoft. 
eae Infirmary, Shardlow #20, S10 .. se if Newbold, Becket-street, 
f erby. 
Feb. 8 Club House, St. Annes-on-Sea, #20, H15, Hio .. Hon. Secretary, Golf Club, St. 
| Cost, £7,000 (Chas. Heathcote, Annes-on-Sea. 
Assessor) .. 44 At ri 
RG Sewerage Scheme, Aldridge, Sa peer Ro A. H. Lewis 1, Leicester-street, 
| Walsall AR oe ols Walsall. 
ey EA Public Hall, Edzell, Scotland Not stated.. a re J. Shiel, Solicitor, Brechin. 
July 1 Railway Station, Luxemburg... 4,000f., 2,ocof., 1,000f. .. Municipal Authorities. Luxemburg. 
No date Water Supply Scheme, Chard .. Not stated.. On W. J. Tucker, Town Clerk, Chard. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Northern Architectural Association.— | 
The members of this Association paid a visit on | 


Wednesday evening last to the Consett Iron- 
works, which were originally established in 
1840, and are situate at Consett, about midway 
between Newcastle and Durham. The staple 
trade is iron and steel plates, steel angles, bars, 
&c., besides. which the Company is a large coal- 
owner and manufacturer of coke, both for 
consumption at its own blast-furnaces and 
for sale. The present capacity for weekly out- 
put is as follows: iron plates, 500 tons ;_ steel 
plates, 2,500 tons; steel angles, 1,500 tons; 
total, 4,500 tons. The Company’s coal-field 


covers an area of 13,000 acres, and at the | 


present time ten collieries are in operation, 


seven of them in the neighbourhood of the | 
works, two at Langley Park, near Durham, and | 


one at Garesfield. The annual quantity of coal 
raised is about 1,000,000 tons, which it is 
expected will beconsiderably increased when the 
more recently acquired properties on the north 
side of the river Derwent have been opened out. 
There are upwards of 1,000 coke-ovens in 
operation, the annual outptit being about 
500,000 tons. The Company’s blast furnace 
plant consists of seven furnaces, 55ft. high by 


20 ft. diameter of bosh, equipped with Cowper’s | 


and Whitwell’s fire-brick stoves for heating the 
blast which enters the furnaces at a temperature 
of about 1,300 deg. Fah. At present five fur- 
naces are in blast, producing Bessemer pig-iron, 
of which the average yield per furnace is about 
750 tons weekly, but as much as g1g9 tons 
in a week has been obtained from one furnace; 
the other two furnaces are under repair, but 
one of these may be put in blast in a few days. 
The Company commenced the manufacture of 
- Siemens steel in the year 1883, in a small way 
at first, gradually extending the operations 
until it has now become one of the largest 
makers of the kind in this country. 
three steel smelting shops with a total of 
twenty-five smelting furnaces; that is nine of 
20 tons capacity and sixteen of 25 tons capacity. 
The valve chamber at the north shop is a 
special feature, being of unusually large dimen- 
sions, with sufficient room for walking round the 
valves and space for a railway which runs the 
entire length of the chamber, and is used for 
taking the necessary material in and out. The 
casting pits are parallel with the lines of melting 
furnaces and in front of the latter. Each 
melting furnace has its own ladle and carriage. 
The ladle is dried by means of gas from 
the producers, and is always in readiness 
so soon as the charge is melted. The 
Company has also large engineering shops, 
foundry, locomotive and wagon repairing 
shops, a well equipped laboratory with 
necessary apparatus for the examination of 
materials received and produced in the opera- 
tions connected with the various manufacturing 
processes. The “test house’’ contains three 
Bucton’s testing machines, tensile test prepar- 
ing machines, powerful bending and drilling 
machines, and all necessary appliances for 
carrying out the tests required by Lloyd's, 
Bureau Veritas, Board of Trade, Admiralty, 
and other surveys. At the brickworks, 120,000 
bricks are turned out per week; ordinary fire- 
bricks, blast furnace lumps, and other firebrick 
articles used in the various departments are 


It has | 


made here. The Company owns about 2,700 
cottages at Consett, Blackhill, Leadgate and 
the outlying districts, and recently has com- 
menced the construction of an entirely new 
village, which will consist of between 300 and 
400 houses of various types, at Chopwell; it 
employs upwards of 6,000 hands, the wages at 
present paid amounting to £8,000 per week, or 
£416,000 per annum. Besides having miles of 
railways of its own, it contributes to the 
North Eastern Railway Company in dues the 
large sum of £150,000 annua!ly. Mr. George 
Ainsworth is genera! works manager, and Mr. 
Henry Holliday secretary to the Company. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
—A meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association was held on Thursday night. Dr. 
Rowand Anderson in the chair. Mr. G. S. 
Aitken read a Paper by Mr. Thomas Arnold, 
who was unavoidably absent, on the mauso- 
leum of Helicarnassus—the tomb erected by 
Queen Artemisia in honour of Mausolus. Mr. 
Arnold in the course of his Paper explained 
that he had observed in Sir Charles Newton’s 
plans three piers adjoining the excavation 
foundation, and that on examining these he had 
found a relation between them and the inter- 
columniation. From this he had started to 
restore the whole building. Pliny’s dimensions 
he had taken as the basis of the restoration, 
but the height which Pliny gave was generally 
given asa hundred and forty feet. Mr. Arnold's 
contention was that not more than a hundred 
feet ought to be allowed: In this way the 
podium or base was contracted to twenty-five 
feet in height instead of sixty-five ieet, which 
was the dimension in the former restoration. 
This difference of dimension constituted the 
principal feature in the restoration of Mr. 
Arnold, who,.by a number of diagrams, showed 
how the dimensions which he had arrived at 
could be included within several geometrical 
figures. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers.— 
At the ordinary meeting on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 17th, Sir Benjamin Baker, K.C.M.G., 
the president, in the chair, the paper read was 
on ‘‘The Design and Testing of Centrifugal 
Fans,’’ by Mr. H. Heenan, and Mr. W. Gilbert. 
The object of the experiments recorded in this 
paper was to determine the best form of fan- 
blade and fan-case, and the most ecoromical 
diameter and speed of a fan, to produce any re- 
quired volume of air at a given pressure. The 
next meeting will be held on Tuesday, January 
14th, at 8 p.m., when a paper on ‘“‘ The Sanitary 
Works of Buenos Ayres: Sewerage, Drainage, 
and Water Supply,” by the Hon. R. C. Parsons, 
will be read. 


The Philosophical Society of Glasgow. 
—At a meeting of the Architectural section of 
the Philosophical Society of Glasgow, held on 
Tuesday night at the Society’s Hall, Bath 
Street—Mr. T. L. Watson, president, in the 
chair—Mr. David Hunter, M.I.M.E., read a 
paper on ‘Progress in Electric Lighting.’ 
de showed first light from acetylene gas, ob- 
tained from the new compound calcium carbide, 
which is made from a combination of lime and 
coal dust fused together in an electric furnace. 
Nature, he proceeded, was economical in all her 
methods, but in man’s purpose for burning coal 
a ridiculously small part of the energy was con- 
verted into light. The energy delivered from 
coal by means of an engine to an electric 
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dynamo was only 3°62 per cent., and the effi- 
ciency of the latter was such that about 78 per 
cent. of that was delivered to the consumer. 
The present incandescent lamp was most ineffi- 
cient and wasteful, a great part of the energy 
going into heat. The most difficult problem in 
lighting a considerable area was the distribution 
of the current energy among the consumers. 
The ordinary method was to use the three wire 
system, or five wire as in Manchester. The 
earliest installations were carried out with alter- 
nating current machines: the more recent 
installations at 1,000 volts or over. More re-~ 
cently still the Electric Construction Company, 
Wolverhampton, had introduced a system of 
continuous currents at 1,000: volts or over, 
which was carried to the centre of the area to 
be lighted and transformed to 100 or 200 volts. 
This system was to be fitted up in Sydenham, 
Wolverhampton, and Oxford. The lecturer, at 
the close of his paper, showed a Wimbhurst 
influence machine having eight plates 24 inches 
diameter, and giving 14 inch spark in the air. 


Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—A 
meeting of the above Society was held in the 
Castle, Newcastle, on Wednesday night. Mr 
John Philipson, J.P., presided, and there was a 
fair attendance. Mr. S C. Turner and Mr. 
David A. Holdsworth were elected members of 
the Society. Mr. H. A. Adamson read a con- 
tinuation of his paper on ‘‘ Tynemouth Castle 
after the dissolution of the Monastery.” A 
minute description was given by the writer of 
the Castle, the Prior’s House, the extensive 
stables, and other buildings that at one time 
existed in the Castle grounds. Mr. Adamson 
produced several plans and pictures of the 
building as it had been, and said that Tyne- 
mouth Castle had suffered like many other 
buildings that had got into the hands of the 
Government, the most interesting features 
generally being destroyed and the most ugly 
buildings taking their place. The whole of the 
Spanish Battery had disappeared, and it was 
now intended to pull down the Governor’s House 
and make a playground for the soldiers, £4,000 
having been granted for the purpose. Mr. 
S. S. Carr read ‘‘ Notes on the recent discovery 
of a Saxon stone at Tynemouth.”’ 


The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
—The fitth of this year’s Rhind Lectures in 
Archeology in connection with this Society was 
recently delivered by Mr. Arthur J. Evans, 
M.A., F.S.A., keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, 
and Hon. Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
in the Lecture Hall at the National Portrait 
Gallery Buildings, Queen Street, Edinburgh. 
The subject of the course is ‘‘ The Origins of 
Celtic Art,’’ and the lecture was devoted to a 
consideration of ‘‘ The Gauls of the Heroic Age.” 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to “The Editor.” No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
the work. 


BEESTON (Notts.)—For the erection of two pairs of semi- 
detached villa-residences, for Mr. Thos. Thurman. Mr. C. Nelson 


Holloway, architect, Newcastle Chambers, Nuttingham. Quan- 
tities by the architect :— 

Cooper, J. ae -- $1,705 | Donnelly, W. £1,550 
Bell, A G. oe 1,670)|| Hletcher,. W.ci ewes. o ntesmee 500 
Hutchinson, J. - 1,600 | Oscroft, J., Nottingham*.. 1,500 
Cuthbert, T. .. - 1,597 *Accepted. 


BRIDLINGTON QUAY.—For the construction of retaining wail 
and warehouses, west end of Harbour, Bridlington Quay, for Mr. J. 


Taly. Mr. J. Earnshaw, architect, Carlton House, Wellington-road 
Bridlington Quay :— 

Rennard, J... .. ..4605 12 6| Robinson, B.  .. ..£460 0 o 
Clarke, C. -- 600 0 o| Gray, T., Bridlington 

Bailey, R. - 58f 0° © Quay (accepted) .. 460 0 o 


BURTON-ON-TRENT.—For laying twenty-four miles of pipe- 
sewers, for the Swadlincote Urban District Council. Mr. Arthur 
Marshall, Engineer, Market-place, Swadlincote :— 


Godfrey and Lidd- Weldon, Herbert .. £19,601 ro 10 
clow ae -+ 420,858 14 8] Hawley, John, and 

Prices Jur. 5-7 2-1 (28,006) 19) (6 DOR 6) Saw «sy qn SQigre 25: O 

Parker and Sharpe 24,036 14 4| Tomlinson, Jos. 19,000 0 O 

Storey, G. E... .. 24,032 9 3] Osenton, Geo. .. 18,832 5 6 

Hellett, A. . + 23,286 14 11 | Lowe, T., and Sons 18,714 8 o 

Walker, C. A. +» 21,395 2 6| Braithwaite, A., and 

Pattinson, Frank .. 21,265 7 7 Osu. a) sree) tes 9 BOHOZSL7 LA 

Jackson, John.. .. 21,019 1 4| Biggs, J.G. .. .. 18.524 0 0 

Lane, John, and James, H. B. .. 18,497 16 3 
Son. +: +» .«,. 20,872 18 1r| Te.npest, E. .. .. 18,34r 6 =r 

Bentley, Son, and Bell, Geo... -«-. «>, 18,3399, 16.27 
Partington +» 20,745 3 9|Jones and Fitz- 

Ketteringham, M.S. 20,514 6 6 tnaurice.. 9.5 <3) 27,087. on 

Fotherby and Son.. 20,217 8 3] Faulks. A. ae coe f7,OLO) nue ee 

Johnson Bros... .. 20,146 14 9| Holloway, H., Bil- 

Binns, J.and T. .. 109,989 12 5 | ston-road, Wolver- 

Dickson, James _.. 19,988 4 ol! hampton* .. .. 15,694 5 5 

Currall and Lewis 19,751 18 3] Brebner, R. C. 15,460 12 


*Accepted, 
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BRIDLINGTON QUAY.—For rebuilding No. 14, Promenade, 
for Mr. R. Holden. Mr. J. Earnshaw, architect, Carlton House, 
Bridlington Quay :— 


Rennard, J. .. -.4700,0 0| Bailey,R. ... .. ..£$588 7 6 
Hudson, J. H. -. 679 © 0O| Postill, F. (accepted) 565 0 o 
(All of Bridlington Quay.] 

BUNCRANA (lIreland).—For the erection of a villa residence. 


Mr. T. Johnston, architect, 11, East-wall, Londonderry :— 


Sweeney, Michael --1,075 0o| McClelland, Matthew, 
Colhoun, Joseph .. 1,072 0 Strand, Londonderry* £879 0 
Colhoun, Robert .. 885 10 * Accepted, 


BURGESS HILL (Sussex).— For the construction of private 
street, &c., Silverdale-road, for the Urban District Council :— 


Steer, =... 72 41,18r Yo 8'| Oram, Wy nsurplms 25 X,163. 10° (0 

Peters, P. .. 1,178 16 1] Downer, W., Burgess 

Bryant, W. prolisie aly725 OMEO Hill*.. as I,I00 0 0 
* Accepted. 


CAMBRIDGE.—Accepted for the erection of a villa-residence 
in Cavendish-avenue, Cambridge, for Mrs. W. Varco Williams. Mr. 
Sidney French, architect, Llandaff Chambers, Regent-street, 
Cambridge :— 

Thoday and Co,, Ltd. $1,230 

CHELSHAM (near Upper Warlingham, Surrey).—Four-stall 
stable and coachhouse to the ‘‘ Hare and Hounds” Inn, for Messrs. 
Page and Overton, Ltd., Mr. A. Broad, architect, 3, High-street, 


Croydon :— : 
Barker, D. W. . «+ «+298 | Marr and Carpenter «»- 4248 
Ward;.J. and) J: = a. 6.2 «<<; 990 |\Quittenton; J. .t yee ont ee $243 
Bulled,-E. P.,-and Co... ~.. . 257)} Saunders, E.0J;> s+ - 2. 2 £239 
Smith, W.,and Son...” .. 250 


CROMER.—For the erection of school buildings, for the School 
Board. Messrs. Bottle and Olley, architects, 5, Queen-street, Great 
Yarmouth. — Quantities by architects :— 


Botterill, W. J. -- 47,348 0 Loupe: de. and Son ..45,987 0 
Chapman, W... .. 6,580 0'|| Riches,G.iw 92s <2 5,970 © 
Kerridge and Shaw 6,527. o| Grimble, F. 5,900 0 
Cornish and Gaymer ..4£6,385 o| Ward,J... .. 5,890 0 
Hawes, GE... (2... (6,190 0} Blyth, 2P THe 5,750 O 
Batchelor, J.,and Son 6,097 10] Neale, J. W... .. 5,700 0 
Smith, Jas— ..-<.. 6,000 0] White, J., Cromer* 5,430 0 
* Accepted. 


DAWLISH.—For the erection of a country house and stabling 
at Holcombe, near Dawlish, for Miss Davidson. Messrs. N. G. 
Bridgman and W. H. Bridgman, of Torquay, Paignton, and Teign- 
mouth, architects. Quantities by Mr. Vincent Cattermole Brown, of 


Paignton :— 

Lee,G. .. .. «. «-42.465 7 | Vanstone and Mumford, 

Furler Bros. Q 2,410 14 Torquay* .. ..° ..£2,312 0 

Francis, C. 2,382 0 *Accepted. 
DUDLEY (Worcestershire).—For levelling, forming, &c., the 


extension of St. James’s-road to the Parade, Eve Hill, for the 
Corporation. Mr. J. Gammage, Borough surveyor, Town Hall, 


Dudley :— 

Currall, Lewis, and Law, G. .. «- $1,156 0 O 
Martin . «$1,679 6 10 | Willetts, W. I,I37 0 Oo 

Guest, Jno.,andSons 1,548 0 o}Berry,'W... .. .. 1,100 16 3 

ie y Fitzmaurice 1,360 0 o|Jevons, Jno. .. I,I00 2 0 
a-kay, + 1,340 2 9} Hughes, H., andSon 

Biogs a iieauie | si 2)227 sO 000; Lower Gornal, 

Trentham, G. .. .. 1,220 0 o Dudley* .. tei -E,060), <0) 0) 

Holloway, H. . 1,185 Io 0 * Accepted. 


[Borough Surveyor’s estimate, £1,165 18s. 9d.] 


GOLCAR (Yorks.).—Accepted for additions and alterations to 
buildings, Town End, for the Executors of the late James Gledhill. 
Mr. Arthur Shaw, architect, Knowl, Golcar. Quantities by archi- 
tect..— 

Garside, James, Golcar, carpentry and joinery. 
Milnes, George, Teymoor, Golcar, masonry. 
Allison, T., Ltd., Milnsbridge, slating and plumbing. 
Shaw, Dan, Golcar Hill, Golcar, plastering and painting. 
Total, £400. 


GOLCAR.—Accepted for the erection of new schools, Crow-lane, 
for the Golcar School Board. J. Berry, architect, Queen-street, 
Huddersfield :— 

Holroyd, Wm., Crimble-Slaithwaite, mason. 
Lockwood, Wm., Townend, Golcar, joiner. 
Allison, T.. Milnsbridge, plumber and glazier. 
Allison, T., Milnsbridge, slater. 
Shaw, Dan, Golcar, plasterer and painter. 

Taylor, Joseph, and Sons, Kirkgate, Huddersfield, steel girders. 
Cooke, John, Little Royd, Huddersfield, concreting, wood block 
flooring, stone, asphalte macadam. 

Total, £4,321. Architect's estimate, £4,580. 


HASTINGS (Sussex).—For the construction of Hurrell-road, on 


the Broomgrove Estate, for Messrs. P. H, and A. Ellis. Mr. Wm. 
Cooper, surveyor, 21, Havelock-road, Hastings. Quantities by the 
surveyor :— 

Cruttenden, H.E. ..£980 0 o| King, A. welt cee GO7S) 10: 0 
Jenkins, P. .. -- 945 © O| Piper, Jonathan, 

Piper; W.  .. 917 5 5 Hastings (accepted) 845 6 5 


HIGH WYCOMBE (Bucks.).—For the erection of Board School 
buildings, and masters’ residence, Bourne End, for the Wooburn 
School Board. Mr. T. Thurlow, architect, 2, Easton-street, High 


Wycombe. Quantities by the architect :— 
Estimate 1. Estimate 2. 

s. Sd. Bie S.ads 
ASTISE TOs seal facia 2,168 18 419 10 0 2,588 8 .o 
Bagley, B., and Son 2,057 I0 349 4 6 2,406 14 6 
Walden and Cox .. 2,050 8 351 17 0 2,402 5 0 
Chinchen, W. J. .. 1,950 0 448 00 2,398 o o 
Nash and Sons 2,026 0 324 0 0 2,350 0 0 
Harris, H. a0 2,037 0 298 I5 oO 2,335 15 0 
SOueh. Geiss Vee) ale I,999 0 299 0 0 2,298 0 0 
Bottrill, J., and Son 1,948 0 335, 0 10 2,283 0 0 
DiAreyssWalliessi tics, tee 22,070 70 250 0 oO 2,229 0 0 
Gibson, G. H... .. .. 1,820 0 375 9 oO 2,195 0 O 
Gt, Hs ie 1,837 0 273° 0 «0 2,II0 0 Oo 
Ee arTiSaiise din se ce ya Ee2O 1 O 287 0 oO 1,916 0 0 

Loosley, Son, & Pearce, 
High Wycombe* .. 1,647 0 246 0 oO 1,893 0 o 


047 
* Accepted. 


JARROW.—For excavating, paving, &c., Pine-street, for the 


Corporation. Mr. J. Petree, Borough surveyor, Jarrow :— 
Adams, J. oA Bre) toe eR bO al 7 uO: | Callaghan, T., Jarrow*£130 11 6 
Maughan, G. Ser ae | MAO (9 LO * Accepted. 


[Surveyor's estimate, £163 35. 3d. 


LEEDS.—For the erection of a club-house, for the Leeds South 
Ward Liberal Club House Co., Ltd. Mr. Windsor Thorp, 


architect, 22a, Commercial-street, Leeds. Quantities by the 
architect :— 
Rhodes, Paul, Skinner-lane, Leeds, bricklaying, 
masonry, and excavating eg aie ee -» 1,244 0 
Gibson, J., and Co., Ltd., Black Bull-street, Huns- 
let, carpentry and joinery RO he ate 706 15 
Leach, Wm., Canal Basin, Leeds, slating .. o ° 
Thompson, G., Park-lane, Leeds, plumbing and 
glazing seme ide 50 a0 5p a ac 277 10 
Moore, Thos., Skinner-lane, Leeds, plastering .. 201 5 
Tollerton and Co., Merrion-street, Leeds, painting 40 0 
$2,564 10 


LINTHWAITE (Yorks.).—For pulling down and rebuilding shop 
preinises, &c., for the Morley and Yates-lane improvements, for the 
Urban District Council. Messrs. Abbey and Hanson, C.E., 20, 
Ramsden-street, Huddersfield :— 


Kaye, J.Gi" ge) ss .» 4635 | Cheetham, Edwin, Milns- 
Pearson, Ae ss phe | seneeeeeseo)| bridge **. Se -- 4453 
Haigh, John, and Sons 578) Whiteley, Beni 5. 1. 4... «440, 
Haigh, A:and.T.,. 5.0% $48 * Accepted, 


LONDON,.—For alterations and additions to ‘‘Bell” House, 
Dulwich, for Mr. H. Edgar Tidy. Messrs. Bradbear and Co., 
architects and suryeyors, Canonbury, N. :— 

Stead Ws Vis veel es ee ee and Cove* .. ..4667 
Mitchelli eo Ak one © us 8749. * Accepted, 


LONDON.—For alterations, ‘‘ Admiral Blakeney’s Head,” Cable- 
street, E., for Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, Buxton and Co., Ltd. 


Mr. J. Bruce Capell, architect, No quantities :— 
Harper’ 60 Si os os oA E00 \SMMEDICIO s,s fete: ie 525023 
Pringle>.. jsp) se Ae 1,045 | Hood, A, (accepted)... .. 975 


LONDON.—For the supply of ah élevator and conveyors in the 
proposed new liming-station at the Barking outfall, for the London 
County Council :— 


The Conveyor and Ele- oes, FT. Jit hs! ea es. a 6893 
vator Co. .. .. «. 1,157 | The New Conveyor Co., Ltd.* 875 
* Accepted. 


LONDON.—For new sorting office, Sydenham :— 


Gees ALG. oie isn, ay RSTO Od | otter, Je us a Cam anaes | @ 
Holliday, Pearson and Palin, J., and Sons 2,197 0 

COs. ce) we se (es) 2929 0-) Staines and Son 2,184 0 
West Bros.’ .. “s5 -» /2)32310)|sb eacock Bros. ola eh 12)003) (0. 
Balaam Bros... .. | ..' 2,287' 0| Bulled, E. P.,and Co. 2,177 © 
Lorden,W. H.,andSon 2,279 0 | Leny, H.* slob ise mtesice T5010 
White, T.,and Son '.. 2,243 0 * Accepted, 


LONDON.—Forthree proposed residences, High-street, Highgate. 


Mr. Ernest H. Abbott, architect, 6, Warwick-court, High Holborn, _ 


W.C. Quantities by Mr. Alfred Johnson, 50, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate-circus, E.C. :— 


Hall, Beddall,and Co. ..44,585| Johnson, J.H. .. «- 45344 
Southcott and Co. . 4,459 | Macfarlane Bros. So.” sane abe) 
Smith, T. W., and Co. 4,390 | Holliday and Greenwood = 4,222 
Anley, John cs)" c. . ins Mee 4 OR 


LON DON.—-Accepted for the supply and erection of machinery 
required for the central laundry on the Boundary-street area, for the 
London County Council :— 

Murdoch and Cameron .. me ho an +» £2,260 


LONDON.—For the construction of brick-faced concrete river 
and dock retaining walls, and other works, Bull Head Dock, for the 
Rotherhithe Vestry. Mr. Norman Scorgie, C.E., surveyor to the 
Vestry, Lower-road, Rotherhithe :— 


Smart, Thomas’ ...45,457 4 z|Simmons, A.C. ..4£4,364 0 o 
Kirk and Randall .. 5,142 0 o| Dickson, James .. 4,198 0 o 
Colwell and Hazle.. 5,122 16 8] Band, John so) fier 4;2a08 Of 50 
Chafen, Samuel _.. 5,011 10 1 | Cook, B.,and Co. .. 4,078 0 o 
Godfrey and Liddlow 4,954 5 9 | Shelbourne, Jno.,and 
Watson, James -« 4,907 13 3 Com giees se 5o8eS, OFCurS ero) 
Pedrette and Co. .. 4,619 8 9 | Adams, Thos.,Wood 
Munday, G.,andSon 4,413 0 o Green, Middlesex* 3,723 15 11 
* Accepted. 


LONDON.—For the execution of road works, Mount Pleasant- 
road and Spring Vale, for the Dartford Urban District Council. Mr. 
W. Hartson, C.E., High-street, Dartford :— 


Road Works. 
Mount Pleasant- Spring Vale. 
road. 

Hudson, S... as 41,529 12 9 #965 12 6 
Rackham, G. af ae 1,13 © -0 610 34 oO 
Mowlem, J., and Co, .. 1,040 0 0 742 0 9 
Adams, T. .. xe A 5 1,028 0 oO 656 10 9 
Catley, A. T. Rie = a3 950 0 0 616 o co 

Kent Road Co., Gravesend 
(accepted) od Af 908 18 4 501.13 4 

. Footway Works, per super. yard. 

Hudson, S. .. 3d oe As ° o 6 6 
Garstin, W., and Sons .. Ss o 4 6 o 4 6 
Jones’ Annealed Concrete Co. © 310 o 310 
Imperial Stone Co. a 50 040 o 43 
Kent Road Co, .. ae ela o 310 o 310 
Patent Indurated Stone Co. .. o 3 6 o 3 6 
Mowlem, J.,and Co. .. an Omss 63. 3 


LONDON.—The London School Board are now erecting a schoo 
on the site in Fircroft-road, Tooting, to provide accommodation for 
812 children, and the Works Committee have obtained the following 
tenders for providing and fixing a complete system of low-pressure 
hot-water apparatus and Trentham boilers for warming the whole of 


the building :— 

Gibbs, J., and Son.. --919 | Clarke, J. F.,and Sons.. ..£650 
Richardson and Co. .. .. 857] Wontner-Smith, J., Gray, 
Strode and Co. 4... =... 757 SNEATCON ses wisetee) vac, OFA 
Maguire andSon ., .. .. 754]Cannon, W. G., and Sons, 
Duffieldand'Co. .. .. .. 686 London-road, S.E.*.. .. 


: 572 
* The Committee recommend the acceptance of the lowest tender. 


LON DON.—For providing a new corridor and additional cloak 
accommodation, &c., in the Boys’ department of the Ricardo-street 
school, Poplar, for the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, 


architect :— 

Jackson, T. H. 59 -- 197 | Gibb, D., and Co... .. .. £145 
Kybett, Jess tect ay we, me s2O2NiFVOllidayy ).) Foss ne) ay eee uLAS 
Barker, G... . .. .  «. 160] White, T., and Son, Bow*.. 128 


Robey, J.T. 22, <8 sar yep TEA 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


LONDON.—For providing additional heating surface to improve 
the efficiency of the existing low-pressure hot-water apparatus at the 
Lachmere School, Battersea Park-road, for the School Board for 


ondon :— 
May, J. and F. .. +-4161 o| Purcelland Nobbs .. ..4143 0 
Davis; (Ge nich ancien sian ee o | Clarke, J. F.,and Sons.. 140 0 
Ellis, J. Co and J. S., Ltd. 152 10 | Fraser, J..andSon.. .. 116 o 
Duffield and Co., Slough* rr2 o 


and Co, .%.. 4a Last ween ESE 20) 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


LON DON.—For providing a new boiler, and for additional heating 
surface at class-rooms of the St. Dunstan’s-road School, Hammer- 
smith, for the School Board for London :— 


Wontner-Smith, J., Gray and Cannon, W.G., and Sons ..£280 
CO.". 5) 2 tie eae). gr |iPraser, J, andicons tt. 245 

May, J. and F. va, coy we, £304 | Glarke, 3). Fi,e:and, Sons, 

Davis, 296| Moorgate-street* .. 220 


* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


LONDON.—For extending the present system of low-pressure 
hot-water apparatus in the new school to the enlargement of the 
Fair-street School, Horselydown, and also for pruviding and fixing 
a Trentham boiler, for the School Board for London :— 

Maguire and Son .. ..£538 10] May, J.and F... .. ..£461 o 
Wonter-Smith, J., Gray, Clarke, J. F., and Sons, 

and\Co. mf Ve ees. ee Moorgate-street, E.C.* 402 0 

Cannon, W. G., and Sons ° 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


490 0 


LONDON.—For enclosing, draining, and tar-paving the additional 
land which has been acquired in connéction with the ‘‘ Forster” 
School, Lower Holloway, and for erecting a new boundary-wall 
and building buttresses to the adjoining houses, for the School 
Board for London :— 


Marchant and Hirst «. 4657 © | Britton, F. .. s: s 4.35505 5 
Dove'Bros; 2). =" ae ae Gia roy? Gare otic males ce eet rd = 
Knight, H.,andSon ., 552 0} Stevens Bros., Yonge 
Ballard, Wid... 3+. ssiS2Gi6 Park * cs ans ciety ste SOSTIO 
Grover, J., and Son.. .. 520 0 


* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


LONDON.—For providing and fixing a complete system of low- 
pressure hot-water apparatus for warming the junior mixed depart- 
ment in connection with the Gipsy-road School, West Norwood, for 
the School Board for London, Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 


May, i and F, ++ «+ ++4335 | Wontner-Smith, J., Gray, and 


Bilis; J.'C. and JS." <5. 209 Go, Sie Maoh Rin ei iemneteeras 
Purcell and Nobbs ++ ++ 296] Vaughan and Brown, Ltd., 
Cannon, W.G., and Sons... 293 Kirby-street, E.C. .., ..; 280 


* Recommenned for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


LONDON.—For alterations and additions to the ‘‘ Ship and 


Billet " public-house, Greenwich, for Mr. Stringer. Mr. James 
Warm, architect, 1, Montpellier-road, Peckham :— 

Smith, Wei bh es. cs aeA42,469[ Tyreman «ss. «« .sspsa;d00 
Whitehead and.Co, .. .. 2,450|Simpson and Cove .. .. 2,200 
Holloway, Hy LL... 0. «2. '2,300 ; 


LONDON.—For structural alterations in connection with the 
Infants’ department of the York-road school, King’s Cross, for the 
School Board for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 


Dearing, C.,andSon ..£239 o|Cruwys, T... .. .. ..4210 0 
McCormick and Sons 226 o| Stevens Bros... .. .. 203 10 
Ballard, W.T... ...... 222 5] Britton, F., Highbury*.. 202 o 


* Recommended for acoeptance by the Works Committee. 


LONDON.—For providing and fixing four sliding glazed part 
tions in the Boys’ and Girls’ departments”of the Wolverley-street 
School, Bethnal Green, for the School Board for London :— 
Munday, G., and Sons.. ..£376| Martin, W. .. .. .. 4290 
Gibb, D., and Co... .. .. 369] White, T., and Son, Bow*.. 266 
StainesandSon .. .. .. 297 ‘ 

* Recommended by the Works Committee for acceptance. 


LONDON,—For the SUDDIy, and fixing of ten new boilers at the 
Crossness outfall, for the London County Council :— 


Barlow, J. and W. ..4£7,799 17 6|Spurr, Inman and 

Thompson, J. ....... 7,52010.0.) ‘Co.,,Ltd.  ... 1.246270) 66 

Riley Bros. «+ «+ 7,440 0 0| Renshaw, W. R., and 

Oldham Boiler Works O, > [fein ais Fels hel gp 2B OOM 
Co., Ltd.. .. ... 7,150 9 o| Leeds and Bradford 

Wilson, W., and Co. 7,104 0 oO Boiler Co., Ltd. .. 5,086 0 o 

Whitehouse, John .. 6,850 0 o| Yatesand Thom .. 5,717 0 o 

Adamson, Daniel, Fraser, J., and Son.. 5,716 0 o 
and Co... .._.. 6,800 o o| Danks, H.& T., Ltd 5,700 0 o 

Coates, V., and Co., Tetlow Bros.* .  «. 5,395 0 oO 
Ltd 6,500 0 o| Danks, E. .., ssi9is-- 53905) QO 


Taylor, R., and Sons 6,447 0 0 

* Accepted. The lowest tenderer did not fill in the schedule of 
prices for variations in the work, nor the schedule as to rates of 
wages and hours of labour. 


LONDON.—For erecting a manual training centre in connection 
with the Lyham-road School, Brixton, and for other work, for the 
School Board for London. Mr, T. J. Bailey, architect :— 

Downs, W.__..._ ..41,496 0 o| Bowyer, J. and C. .. £1,336 0 o 


Holliday and Green- Garrett, J.,and Son 1,328 o o- 
wood oe ae we 19466 0.10 '| Peacock Bros. 5...) Zjseoerr 
Whitehead, L., and Triggs, E., The 
Cc +» 1,430 0 0 Chase, Clapham*.. 1,272 12 6 


Guten Seer Me 
Akers, W.; and Co.. 1,429 0 0 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 
LONDON.—For carrying out various improvements to the Infants 


Department of the Vauxhall-street School, Lambeth, for the Schoo} 
Board for London. Mr, T. J. Bailey, architect :— 


Castle, W.and' H. .. +>. $193 0] Riceand Son = a)euset27o! 
Downs, W.:...<6 «. .. 189 0 Chalkley, J.C. os eee 
Holliday and Greenwood 159 ©] Nightingale, B. E... .. 120 10 
Goad, W. V.  %. .. .. x40 ‘0 | Maxwell SBros; ) Ltd, 

Marsland, J. .. .. ..- 138 o| Brixton-road* ... .. 109 0 


° . 3 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


LONDON.—For providing additional heating surface to improve 
the efficiency of the hot-water apparatus at the Ivydale-road School, 
Nunhead, for the School Board for London :— 


Clarke, J. F., and Sons ,.£175 o{| Wontner-Smith, J., Gray, 
Fraser, J., and Son.. 169 0 and Co., Finsbury-pave- 
Russelland Co... .. 1s9 10| ment* ., +-%123 0 


Ellis, J.C. and J. S., Ltd. 131 17| Cannon, W.G. and Sons 98 o 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 
LONDON.—For carrying out various sanitary structural altera- 
tions and improvements to the Bowling Green-lane School, Clerken- 
well, for the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 
Cox, C.-.. .. 02 o« ‘se 4%,986'Yerbury, R.A., ands Sons¥a,800 
Dearing, C., and Son .. 1,878] Munday, G., and Sons, 
StainesandSon.. .. 1,877 Catherine House, Trinity 
Roberts, L. H. and R. 1,827 square* eR ae no 3, 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


LONDON.—For erecting a combined cookery and laundry centre 
in connection with the Haseltine-road School, Lower Sydenham, and 
for other work, for the School Board for London. Mr, T. J. Bailey, 


architect :— 

Downs, W. .. .. «-41,899 0] Smith, Jas., and Sons ..£1,609 o 
Prector, 72... sue) aa 1,762 6] Triggs, E. . 329. Gineomsonuee 
Garrett and Son .. 1,727. 0| Bowyer, J.andC. .. 1.563 © 
King, W., and Son 1,709 0} Akers, W., and Co. 

Otway else se less 1,69I oO South Norwood* .. 1,525 
Minter, F.G... .. .. 1,675 o| Mid-Kent Building and 

Black, A.,andSon .. 1,663 0 ContractingWks.,Ltd. 1,510 


* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 
b 
LONDON.—For providing additional accommodation in con 
nection with the Hackney Divisional Ofiices, on the site in Homerton 
terrace, for the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, archi 


tect :— 

Knight, H., and Son., ..41,839 | Vernall, Danes, and Co. .. 41,502 
Gregar, W., and Son +. 1,767 | White, T., and Son .. .. | 1.498 
Dearing, C.,and Son .. 1,705 | Charteris, D.. 2 (ue. eee ag 
Grover, J.,andSon .. .. 1,686 | Shurmur, W., Upper 

COX, C89 5) ded deokens woeet- 660 Clapton *) wo one.) ee mises 
McCormick and Sons _.. 1, 


591 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


NEWHAVEN (Sussex).—For alterations to No. 23, High-street, 
for Messrs. Kearley and Tonge. Mr. W. Cooper, architect and 
surveyor, 21, Havelock-road, Hastings :— 

Lockyer oc TA Srg EO | Padgham and Hutchinson £488 15 
CardandCo. .. .. .. 569 o| Woolger, Newhaven * . + 430 0 
* Accepted. f 


NEWMILNS (Ayrshire, Scotland).—For the erection of Town 
Hall. Mr, Arthur Harrison, architect, Queen Chambers, Colmore- 
row, Birmingham. Quantities by Mr. Anthony Rowse, 3, Newhall- 


street, Birmingham :— , 
Boyd and Forrest - 43,009 | Muir, M., and Co., Kilmar- 
+. 2,729 nock (accepted) .. ..42,699 


Anderson, Robert 

ILOUGHBOROUGH.—For the erection of Parochial Hall and St. 
Peter's Sunday Schools, Loughborough. George H. Barrowcliff, 
architect, Loughborough :— 


Corah, W. «+ se ++2,464 ©| Moss, W., and Son. + 42,392 10 
Harding, W. F. 2,421 10} Watson and Lovett .. 2,380 0 
Barker, T.,andSon .. 2,399 ©] Faulks, A. (accepted).. 2,330 o 


All of Loughborough, 


LOUGHBOROUGH.—For the erection of grammar school and 
technical building, for the Rawlin’s Charity, Quorn, near Lough- 


borough. George H. Barrowcliff, architect, Loughborough :— 

Kirk and Fletcher .. ..£2,947 | Harding, W. F. .. .. ..42,720 
Ball, J. T., Barrow 2,910 | Sanders, J., Quorn .. .. 2,755 
Faulks, A... 29%. “. -2,849 | Fewkes, B., Quorn —2 gos 
Barker, T.,and Son .. .. 2,820 | Moss, W.,&Son (accepted) 2,686 


Watson and Lovett ... .. 2,764 | Corah, W. (withdrawn) .. 
[Rest of Loughborough. ] 


PATRICROFT (Lancs.).—For the erection of stabling-house, &c., 


2,646 


for the Eccles Corporation. Mr. A Turley, C.E., Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Eccles :— 

Byrom, James.. ..46,322 5 1|Chapman and Hol- 

Moore, Thos.,andSon 6,186 x 3]  lingworth oo 0 bets Ome 
Colson, Frank .. 6,179 14 9] Henthorne, Ed... 5,750 14 0 
Warburton, Samuel 6,021 12 11 | Brooks, N., and Son 

Roper, James.. 5,800 o o| Patricroft* .. . 5,720 0 O 


[Borough Engineer’s estimate, 45,800. 
* Accepted, 


SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD (Nottingham).—For the construction 
of settling-tanks, &c., in connection with sewage scheme, for the 
Urban District Council. Mr. McW. Bishop, town surveyor, Council 
Offices, Outram-street, Sutton-in-Ashfield. Quantities by surveyor :— 


Attewell and Green £2,850 0 o| Vickers, J. H... . 42,217 0 0 
Price; F. J. °.. 4. 2860 © | Jenkins,’A. is". {3 )670~0. 6 
Smart, T. .. .. .. 2,734 17 7 | Lane, John, and Son, 

Baines, C... 2,395 0 0 Skegby*.. .. .. 1,997 10 0 
Shaw, W. E. 2,235 0 of * * Accepted, 
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Ir is with the greatest pos- 
sible regret, as well as with the 
greatest possible pride, that we 

are enabled to announce, on this the last day 
of our first year of existence, that Mr. 
Norman Shaw, the Royal Academician, and 
the recognised head of Domestic Architec- 
ture in this country, retires from 
the active practice of his Art. 
We shall not here, in these pages, 
attempt to comment upon the 
work of this extremely brilliant 
Architect, other than by saying 
that it has undoubtedly stamped 
its own individuality upon the 
Architecture of England during 
the latter part of the present cen- 
tury. Mr. Shaw’s last work curi- 
ously endorses our conviction, 
more than once expressed in these 
columns, that the true artist in 
Architecture is the man who 
does not seemingly confine his 
talent to any one particular 
method. With Mr. Norman Shaw, 
more than any other artist, this, 
at the first blush, may appear to 
be somewhat startling, for those 
of us who have followed his work, 
who have gloried in it, who have 
seen it influence the methods 
of hundreds of Architectural 
satellites, who have wondered at 
its amazing charm, and who have 
sought to study its grandeur, 
never could, of our own freewill, 
have believed even he strong 
enough to lay down his pencil 
with a work which totally severs 
him from the “Style” he has 
created. In the first number of 
our New Magazine, already 
anticipated by the entire Archi- 
tectural profession, this work, 
which is only just completed, will 
be illustrated ; and we shall fail 
utterly in our Architectural 
judgment if this example of 
the great Architect’s genius does 
not astonish and charm many 
more than ourselves. The year 
which dies out with the present 


At the End 
of a Year, 


the current issue of THE BuILDERs’ 

JOURNAL, has not been altogether a very 
striking one in Architectural records, nor 
one that calls for any special retrospective 
account. Of the building of Churches of a 
kind there seems to be no end, although so 
far back as when Mr. Street was in his prime 
he thought he’saw the coming close of Church 


work. We are inclined to think that the 

ecclesiastical art of to-day is in its decadence. | 
What Churches there are to be built are ofthe | 
smaller and worst type. The Nonconformist | 
denominations seem to be as prolific as ever | 
with their works, but no one can look at | 
them and detect in them much Architectural 


PANEL FROM ORGAN SEAT, COATS MEMORIAL CHURCH, PAISLEY : 
day, and closes, very fitly, with yypporyre J, BLANC, ARCHITECT : 


worth. With the Shires crowded with old 
houses, for which tenants and purchasers are 


much longed for, and with the rapacities of 
“ John Jerry ” still as ruthless and still as 
impertinent as ever, it does not seem possible 
that much Architectural talent can be called 
for in the immediate future. The Commer- 


FXECUTED BY JONES AND WILLIS. 


cialism of our cities and the Commer- 
cialism of our own hearts seems to have 
obliterated for ever the desire for fine 
work; and yet amongst it all it is grati- 
fying to watch the development of 
Architectural tendencies towards the per- 
fect and the complete. Everything in- 
wardly tends towards the higher 
culture of the Architectural mind. 
The aspiring student is welcomed 
to the enfolding arms of the 
Associations and the- Institutes, 
who fatten his young soul upon 
good things, and then turn him 
out, more or less a competent 
practitioner, to face and to fight 
the battle of artistic life. Whether 
he succeeds or fails, there is still 
in our midst many sincere and 
honest men who do fine work 
when the opportunity serves, and 
who would undoubtedly do finer 
were those opportunities more 
generous and more kind. To all 
those good friends who have, by 
their unanimous approval, made 
THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL possible, 
and made it an accomplished fact, 
we can, at the end of this our first 
year’s work, wish them the good 
fruits of their profession. Not 
one of our readers, however frail, 
however poor in opportunity, 
need forget that at the top of 
every ladder there is plenty of 
room. It is at the bottom where 
the crowds collect, and where 
breath is fought for. No time was 
better than the present, no time 
more favoured, no opportunity 
more great, than is now offered 
to a determined and clever man. 
If.an Enlightened Public will not 
have good Architecture in its 
own day we must teach its 
generation. It is one of the 
truisms of the Daily Press 
that an Enlightened Public is 
a factor for Progress and for 
the general weal. We are 
afraid this manner of Enlighten- 
ment has crept into Architecture, 
making the “I dare not wait 
upon I would” of many a young 
and strenuous aspirant. It is not Enlighten- 
ment, but Trust that we as a Profession should 
teach the Public. You will never teach the 
Public to discriminate, nor can you enforce 
a high standard of Art by Act of Parliament. 
Architecture must eyer remain caviare to 
the general. 
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THE RISE OF THE COUNTRY HOUSE." 


TRACING THE DEVELOPMENT OF DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 


By Arex. N. Paterson, M.A., F-R.I.B.A. 


HEN we have our first clear view of 
WW Saxon England, every trace of Roman 
civilisation has been swept away. 

The country, in the matter of Domestic Archi- 
tecture at least, has returned to what can only 
be described as a state of savagery. Further, 
the type, the root-idea, is altered : it isno longer 
the Roman Atrium but the Gothic Hall. It 
does not lie within our province to trace, 
obscurely as may be, the historical develop- 
ments in our own and other countries during 
the period of the shaping of nations. No 
doubt in Gaul the Roman villas which were 
left became the seats of the petty barbarian 
chiefs, and the models to be imitated rudely for 
a time in furnishing the courts of the Merovin- 
ian Kings. But throughout the greater part 
f Europe, and eventually, it may be said, the 
whole of it, the devastation was complete. 
Difficult it is to understand the entire disap- 
pearance of the earlier and superior type, but 
invasion after invasion—the constant and ruth- 
less struggle—must have resulted in the destruc- 
tion of all tradition in the crafts, and from their 
northern homes the invaders brought no refine- 
ments, no Arts or Letters, or the desire for such 
to take their place. In the tenth century, with 
the first appearance, in rudimentary form at 
least, of the nations of modern Europe, we find 
in the matter of the dwelling house a return to 
the primitive type, but little, if at all, removed 
from the hut of the early Aryan, and varying 
but little among the different peoples, as might 
indeed be expected from their similarity of 
origin and identity of habits. I stated that the 
country, as regards Domestic Architecture, was 
in a state of savagery. This is not an exaggera- 
tion, for what do historical documents show us 


THE Saxon ‘‘ HALL”? 


to have been? It constitutes, it is well to 
remember, the whole house, and consists of 
a single room of greater or less dimension, 
according to the position of the owner and 
the number of his dependents, in which 
lived, ate, slept indiscriminately, family and 
servants, male and female, old and young, 
with dogs, stores, arms and implements filling 
up odd corners. The walls were of wood, 
roughly plastered with clay, the roof of thatch, 
the floor of earth; the fire was placed in the 
middle of the room, the smoke escaping by a 
hole left for that purpose in the roof, or through 
the small window openings, closed only with 
wicker shutters. Adjacent pens were con- 
structed for sheep, oxen, and pigs, and the 
whole, in dwellings of importance, was enclosed 
in a palisaded courtyard. Ina few instances 
there seems to have been a second apartment ; 
to the ‘‘ Hall’’ was added the ‘‘Chamber.”” A 
wooden screen, or even a curtain, subdividing 
the principal room, was sufficient to constitute 
this, but it was also at times formed by the ad- 
dition of a smaller structure at oneend. By 
day used, at rare intervals, as an Audience 
Chamber, it served at night as a second and 
more private Sleeping Room or Dormitory for 
the heads of the household and such honoured 
guests or retainers as were invited to accom- 
pany them. Such was the ‘‘ gentleman’s house,”’ 
such even the King’s Palace, the seat of an 
Alfred the Great or Edward the Confessor in 
our England of the tenth century. From the 
time of the latter, it required a period of some 
five hundred years of gradual but steady 
development to produce a house in civilisa- 
tion equal to, though widely different from, 
that which had already existed under the long 
passed away dominion of the Romans. The 
development was brought about under the 
influence ot 


Four More or Less Distinct MovEMENTS 


—the rise of the Castle, of the Monastery 
of the non-fortified Manor House, and of the 
Burgess, or citizen class, with their town 
dwellings. As regards influence, of course 
these various types were closely interwoven, 
and act and re-act one upon the other; as 
regards date, they vary largely in different parts 


* !xtracts from a series of lectures on “ Domestic Architec- 
ture” promoted by the Glasgow School of Art. 


of the country, and overlap to a large extent in 
all. Bearing this in mind it may be allowable 
to separate them, as I have done, into groups, 
and for further clearness they may be roughly 
allocated as regards date: the Castle and 
Monastery to the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, the Manor and Town House to the 
fourteenth and fifteenth. The Castle was born 
of feudalism; from the rise of the free middle 
class and the invention of gun-powder it died. 
For the study of its characteristic features a 
simple type will suit our purpose better than a 
more elaborate example, and such we find in 
Castleton, Derbyshire, the plans of which I 
have borrowed from Professor Kerr’s book. In 
it we have, in their simplest form, the two 
essential parts of this class of building, the 
Bailey or Courtyard, the Keep or Donjon, the 
whole generally placed on the summit of a hill, 
an island, a cliff, to increase the difficulty of 
attack. Outside ofall is the fosse; the earth 
thrown inwards from its excavation serves as 
base to the high wall which surrounds the 
Bailey on all sides, and which hasa terrace on 
the top, protected by a parapet. At one end is 
placed the Gate House, a Tower with upper 
room for defence, and communicating with the 
terrace aforesaid, and with Portcullis’s Gate, 
deeply recessed within an archway. To the 
left may be noticed an embrasure in the wall 
to command some part of the surrounding slope 
more liable to be attacked, while a small 
Tower for the same purpose commands the 
angle. An important Fortress would have its 
inner and outer Bailey, the Gate House would 
be flanked by two Towers, the Court, instead of 
covering about half an acre, as here (already 
a fair extent of ground) would be large enough 
to accommodate ranges of buildings and an 
army of men, and massive Towers would pro- 
tect every side and angle of the walls. The 
Keep is placed at one end of the Bailey, though 
frequently it occupied an inner or central posi- 
tion, and is square in plan, typical of early 
Norman work. It is about 20 ft. square inter- 
nally, with walls of solidly-built stone, 8 to 
ro ft. thick. By way of contrast we may notice 
the Chateau of Coucy, built about 1220, of 
which the Donjon, circular in plan, had an 
external diameter of 115 ft., with walls at the 
base 30 ft. in thickness, and the whole 200 ft. 
high, of which a very minute description is 
given by Viollet-le-Duc. The Ke jis the 
house proper, and though vastly superior in 
strength to the wooden Saxon house already 
described, its accommodation is much the 
same, with the additional disadvantage of being 
placed on end. There are three stories in all ; 
the lowest a vaulted Cellar or Store, some 30 ft. 
high, the next the common Hall; entered from a 
steep and unrailed stone stair, landing only at the 
corner of the Tower, some distance from the 
door, and connected to or disconnected from it 
by a drawbridge; the third and last, the 
Chamber; above all, the flat roof, with its 
battlemented parapet, corbelled out, not for 
Architectural eftect, but that through the open 
spaces left between stones, boiling oil and other 
defensive missiles may be dropped vertically on 
the heads of such invaders as may have pene- 
trated the defences thus far. In one corner is the 
staircase, rising from Hall to Chamber and roof ; 
in another the privy ; in a third the well, likewise 
carried to the roof. A small recess in the upper 
room is the Oratory ; the Hall has two win- 
dows, the Chamber one, Kitchen, &c. Such 
was the accommodation of the early Anglo- 
Norman Castle. With the rise and development 
of Monasticism as an institution we are not 
concerned, but with . 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE MONASTERY 
BUILDINGS 


in the Domestic Architecture of this twelfth 
and succeeding centuries. We find, even in 
the earliest monastic buildings, a much greater 
sub-division of apartments—in itself an indica- 
tion of advanced refinement—and of convenient 
planning than in even the largest of the Castles 
of similar period. The great Inner Court— 
with covered walk all round, connected on 
one side with the Church and from off which 
on the other three entered the domestic 
buildings—the Abbey Cloister, is the charac- 
teristic feature of this type of building. 
As regards accommodation we are not here 
restricted, as in the great houses of the period, 
to little more than Hall and Chamber. The 


| the progress from Manor to Manor. 


double purposes of the Hall are provided for 
by separate and stately apartments known as 
Dormitory and Refectory, and in immediate 
connection with the latter are provided Kitchen, 
Larder, Buttery, and Cellars. We may have 
besides a Library, a Scriptory or Writing 
Room, a Locutory or Parlour for conversation. 
The care of the sick, of the poor, and of way- 
farers, for all of which the Order existed, 
required the provision of an Infirmary, an 
Almonry, and an Hostelry, and for each of 
these separate accommodation is provided. 
Further, the division of the inmates into 
novices and fratres necessitated the doubling 
of several of the apartments mentioned, as the 
Dormitory and Refectory, while the superior 
position of the ruling abbot required the 
provision of a complete 
several apartments for his exclusive use. 
More important to us, however, than Castle 
or Monastery is 


TuE PEACEFUL ENGLISH CouNTRY HOUSE, 


which, during these early 
gradually assuming a definite character, 
When we took leave a short while back of the 
Saxon house, we saw that it comprised, even in 
important examples, nothing but a Hall with 
Cellar or Store, and partially or wholly 
separated Chamber, or Withdrawing Room. 
For a time we can look for little progress in 
this style of building, for it will be evident that 
the rise of the Castle meant the decline or rather 
the extinction of the peaceful Country House. 
In addition to the Barons and their immediate 
retainers, there were at this time two other 
classes, of little importance socially as yet, but 
interesting to us in the development of the 
House, namely, the townsman and the farmer. 
With the former, but barely emerging into 
existence, we need not yet concern ourselves ; 
the latter is of more importance. Alexander 
Necham or Nequam, some time Abbot of 
Cirencester, and, by his valuable writings on 
Architecture, worthy to be reckoned the 
Vitruvius of his day (that is, of the 12th cen- 
tury), gives as the necessary accommodation 
of a good Manor House (I quote from Turner 
and Parker and Professor Kerr’s summary) ‘‘a 
Hail or public room ; a Chamber or private room ; 
a Kitchen; a Larder for preserving (larding) and 
storing meat; a Servery (Slavery), or Buttery 
and Pantry combined, for the service of wine 
and ale, bread, and table furnishings; and a 
Cellar for miscellaneous heavy stores.” Hall, 
Chamber, Kitchen, Larder, Servery, and Cellar: 
the extension and proper arrangement of the 
offices seem to mark, at first sight, the only 


advance on the earlier Saxon House, but further - 


progress is to be noted in that the building is 
now, in part at least, of two storys, and the 
lower one is constructed of stone. Further, to 
this accommodation was added, in the case of 
a King’s House, a Chapel, or at least a chamber 
which would serve as such, for it must be 
supposed that it is the fittings and furniture 
only that are referred to in the contemporary 
chronicle’s item of expense for sumpter mules 
in transporting the ‘‘ King’s Chapel” during 
fo Ths 
Hall,” again quoting Nequam through the 
medium of Kerr, ‘‘ was in most cases on the 
ground level; the Cellar the same; and the 
Chamber (called in these circumstances the 


Solar) above the Cellar, the two together corre- - 


sponding in height with the Hall, and attached 
to it at one end, the entrance being at the other. 
Access to the Solar was only had by an external 
stair (a characteristic feature, sometimes treated 
with great Architectural effect, as we shall see), 
and to the Cellar by an external door. The 
entrance end of the Hall was considered the 
proper place for the Larder and Servery, which 
took the shape of an attached one-story build- 


ing, This contained also a passage-way to the _ 
Kitchen, which was generally removed to a ~ 


little distance, owing to the risk of fire. A 
Porch, in superior examples, protected the en- 
trance door to the Hall, which, being placed on 
one side, had opposite to it a back door, giving 
access to a yard with Stables, Offices, and 
sometimes Kitchen. The Hall fire was still in 
the centre of the floor, the smoke escaping by a 
louvered opening in the roof, but in the Solar 
we now find a wall fire-place with chimney. 


Such, as regards general arrangement, was the © 
Manor House of the latter part of the twelfth 


century, and, with some minor improvements, 


establishment of 


centuries, was ~ 
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perhaps, during the whole of the thirteenth. 
One or two further particulars regarding it we 
must here find space for. The Halland Cellar, 
as already said, were built of stone, but the 
Solar, the upper chamber over the latter, was 
still constructed of wood. The roofs were still 
frequently covered with thatch, though as the 
times advanced, first, wood shingles and then 
stone slabs or tiles were employed. Even in 
early times the Hall was sometimes of great 
size (that of Oakham Castle, built about 1180, 
being 65 feet by 43 feet internally), and the roof 
in such cases was supported by a single or 
double row of columns, either of wood, or, more 
generally, stone. The floor was of clay or stone, 
supplanted later by flooring tiles, with the ex- 
ception of the Dais, the place of honour raised 
by two steps above the general level and floored 
with timber, and was strewn with dried rushes 
in winter and green fodder in summer. The 


roof was open timber-work, and formed fre-— 


quently, in later examples especially, the prin- 
cipal glory of the apartment. The walls were 
roughly plastered internally, and were further 
embellished with wood panelling and painting, 
or hung with arras tapestry. 


with tracery ; in the space left by the thinning 
of the wall under the sill were placed stone 
window seats, and these, it may be remarked, 
form often in existing remains the sufficient 
and° only evidence to distinguish Hall from 
Chapel. Though glass was already used in 
ecclesiastical work, it seems not to have been 
employed, even in the more important houses, 
during the period under review. The windows 
were accordingly closed with wood shutters or 
lattices. When, in the fourteenth century, 
glass began to be employed, we find that the 
glazed sashes were made removable so that 
they could be transported from house to house 
with the hangings and plate, though it would 
seem a difficult matter to arrange that the stone 
window openings should so correspond in size 
as to enable the cases to fit. It was not till the 
time of Henry VIII. that 


GLASS WINDOWS WERE CONSIDERED A FIXTURE. 


The furniture was of the simplest description, 
and such in most cases as could be made 
by the carpenter—for the Hall, long tables 
on trestles, which could be removed when 
the meal was ended, with benches to 
correspond ; in the Chamber, a rude bedstead 
with chair or stool of like fashion. The dinner 
hour, it may interest you to hear, was about 
ten o’clock of the morning, and supper, the 


- only other meal, about five in the afternoon ; as 


Ss 


for sleeping quarters, bedrooms were still un- 
dreamt of, and indeed remained so, with doubt- 
ful exceptions, till the fifteenth century. The 
lord, his lady and family with their principal 
guests, retired for the night to the Solar. The 
rest slept where they had eaten. We have 
been led on insensibly from our examination of 
the Manor when it was the simple Farm House 
and temporary abode of the Baron to the time 
when it became his permanent seat. The 
change, as an historical transition, is easy to 
understand. As the times became more peace- 
ful, and the lord was no longer under the 
necessity of remaining constantly shut up with- 
in the frowning limits of his Bailey and Keep, 
he would be inclined to take 


More ADVANTAGE OF His MANor House, 


rom the natural discovery that for himself, 
and more particularly for his family and 
guests, they were infinitely pleasanter and 
more convenient places to live in than his 
lofty and unpleasantly inaccessible Donjon. 
We accordingly find, as we follow the records 
of the period, that one of two schemes was very 
generally adopted. Either the owner of the 
Castle, as already described, preserving the 
Keep for retreat in cases of emergency, or 
wholly neglecting it and allowing it to go to 
ruin, built for himself a Manor House within 


‘and against the wall of the Bailey, or the Castle 


was abandoned altogether and a Country House, 
on the lines of a superior Manor, with a simpler 
style of fortification, was erected to become the 
family seat. An excellent example of the first 
of these two transitions is found in the famous 
Castle of Kenilworth, where within the inner 
Bailey of the ancient Norman defences, John of 
Gaunt, in the fourteenth century, built the 
magnificent Common Hall—about 95 by 45 ft. 


The windows ° 
were lofty, mullioned, and generally enriched © 


internally—with family apartments of equal 
magnificence ranged on one side, and Kitchen 
and domestic offices on the other. The ancient 
Keep flanked the latter wing, but was entirely 
unconnected with the new buildings, being re- 
tained, we may imagine, ‘‘ partly as a means of 
defence, partly as a relic of antiquity’ (Kerr). 
Of the second arrangement—the building of 
new residential Manor Houses — we have 
evidence of the frequency during this period in 
the large number of licences to crenulate, 
granted during the reign of Henry III. (1216- 
1272), these licenses being practically the Royal 
sanction for building fortified Manor Houses. 
We are reminded also, by the great extension 
of this class of House, of the rise of new 
families recruited from a class outside the 
ranks of the Barons, which, combined with the 
general introduction of gunpowder, produced, 
as already hinted, the total extinction of the 
feudal Castle as a place of residence. Such, 
then, was 


Tue Type oF CouNTRY HousE 


as it had developed inthis country by the end of 
the thirteenthcentury. Oneortwocharacteristic 
features besides those already pointed out may 
be referred to. The plan was that of a series 
of single rooms, each occupying the whole 
lateral space of the building from wall to wall, 
and corridors were therefore unknown, unless 
the passage behind the screens be considered 
as one. Staircases also were unknown, the 
comparative unimportance of the upper story 
being, of course, a sufficient reason for that fact. 
During the fourteenth century considerable 
progress was made in an increase of the number 
of apartments, bringing with ita greater degree 
of privacy, but the general arrangements of the 
plan—the type—remained the same. In par- 
ticular was this the case with regard to the 
Hall, which still remained the outstanding 
feature of the House. Increased wealth meant 
a larger number of retainers, and as long as 
these were feasted at the common board the 
accommodation of the Hall required to keep 
pace. It became the grandest dwelling room 
that the history of Domestic Architecture can 
show us. Westminster Hall, now incorporated 
with the Houses of Parliament, but then form- 
ing the ‘‘ House-place”’ of the King’s Palace, 
was enlarged during that century by the columns, 
which formerly divided it into Nave and Aisles 
being removed, and the magnificent timber roof, 
which still forms one of England’s glories of 
Architecture, thrown from wall to wall. And 
kings, nobles and prelates were alike rivalled by 
the new class of great merchants in this respect, 
as is witnessed by the still-remaining Crosby 
Hall, in London, and that of John Halle, at 
Salisbury, which vie with the Churches of the 
time in stateliness and magnificence. In such 
buildings as these the Hall reached its climax 
and thenceforward steadily declined. Regard- 
ing the increase in accommodation and conse- 
quent privacy spoken of, during the fourteenth 
century we notice that the Chapel had become 
an indispensable adjunct: the Solar, the old 
family chamber, had been brought down in 
some cases to the same level with the Hall, 
and, increased in size and importance, be- 
came the Withdrawing Room, or, as we 
should call it now, the Drawing Room, the 
Hall being only used for meals. Where it 
remained on the upper floor (generally with a 
small window overlooking the Hall), the room 
under seems, in some cases, to have served as 
a second parlour, which, in the more stately 
houses became a ‘private Dining Hall—the 
Banqueting Hall as distinguished from the 
Common Hall. Bath Rooms are not unknown, 
and, most important of all, Bed Rooms, to the 
extent, at least, of Dormitories such as those 
described in the Monasteries, with, possibly, 
dividing screens between the beds, and even 
smaller rooms for one or two beds, are at 
length discovered to have advantages iu pro- 
moting comfort and refinement! In the 
fifteenth century, a further advance in this 
respect is to be recorded. The records of the 
time speak of the Camera, the Cubiculum, and 
the Dormitorium, distinguishing the room for 
one bed, that for two or three, and that for 
many. This brings us to our typical plan of 
this period, that of Wolterton Manor House, 
in Norfolk, erected during the fifteenth century, 
and in which we recognise at once a consider- 
able approach to our modern country house. 


The Hall, with its Porch, its bay window, and 
great fireplace, in all some 40 ft. by 20 ft., has 
the family rooms, including the Withdrawing 
Room, itself an apartment of good dimensions, 
grouped round what would formerly have been 
the Dais end, though the Dais itself has now 
ceased to exist. The Kitchen and offices 
are grouped round a small open yard 
at the other end, the whole being retired 
within a _ fore-court, with Gate House 
and a row of outbuildings on either side 
against the wall, and containing, we may sup- 
pose, the Stables and remaining offices. The 
probable position of the stair is indicated in the 
plan, but of the upper floor no traces remain. 
A Scullery, it may be noted, now forms a con- 
venient adjunct to the Kitchen. Corridors are 
still, however, non-existent, and are not to be 
found till the Tudor period of a century later, 
with its great advance in house planning, is 
reached. Meantime, and with the idea, per- 
haps, of facilitating the passage from one part 
of the house to another with a certain degree 
of shelter and privacy, we find, in larger and 
later examples, during this fifteenth century, a 
great development in favour of 


THE COURTYARD PLAN. 


The Gate House is placed in the centre 
of one side of the court; the Hall forms the 
central feature of the other, and is flanked first 
as a continuation of that side to left and right 
respectively, and then by the return wings of 
the court, by the family apartments and the 
offices and servants’ quarters. When this 
arrangement is carried out without corridors 
the court becomes the common thoroughfare 
between the various parts of the house, and, in 
an example of the period, Oxburgh Hall, 
Norfolk, we find no less than eleven doors 
entering on the court (besides the entrance 
gateway and principal or Hall Porch), 
five of which communicate directly 
with staircases to which there is no 
other access. A similar arrangement, more 
irregular in treatment, we shall see in 
Haddon Hall. As regards the important point 
of Architectural style, we have in Domestic as 
in Ecclesiastical Architecture during these 
periods which have been under review, 


GRADUAL TRANSITION FROM NORMAN TO 
EARLY ENGLISH, 


Decorated and Perpendicular. A tendency, 
especially marked during the later periods, 
towards the adoption of the square, or 
nearly square, head for house windows, may, 
perhaps, be traced to the difficulty of fitting 
glazed casements to the pointed arch form; a 
difficulty which we know troubled the Gothic 
revivalists in this century. But while the 
Churches were in general built of stone, as 


' being the most durable material, and the cost of 


transportation being readily faced for building 
of such importance, the materials used in the 
construction of the houses vary, stone, brick or 
timber being employed according to district, 
each using that which most readily lay to hand. 
Thus, in Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and 
Gloucester, in the extreme northern counties, 
and in Scotland and Ireland, where stone was 
abundant, that was the material generally 
employed ; in the chalk districts the houses 
are frequently faced with flints, cut and 
trimmed, and arranged with great skill and 
effect. As to brick, there seems to be some 
uncertainty regarding its employment during 
the earlier centuries under review, but during 
the fifteenth century it had become the staple 
material, particularly in the eastern counties 
of England, where by using bricks of different 
colours, forming patterns, and with the further 
enrichment of moulded bricks or terra-cotta, 
as at Layer Marney Towers, in Essex, a com- 
bined solidity and richness of effect was 
obtained, rivalling similar constructions in 
stone. The use of brick in combination with 
stone dressings and facings, though common in 
France at this period, and used with charming 
effect there was comparatively unknown in 
England. 
(To be Continued). 


In Paris, the beautiful Church of St: Stephen 
was consecrated on Sunday, December 22nd. 
The edifice has been erected through the muni-_ 
ficence of the late M. Demetrius Schilozzi at a 
cost of 3,000,000 francs. 
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TaLsBot HousE, ARUNDEL STREET, 
December 31st, 1895. 

“« T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender, I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
ana a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—JoHN RUSKIN. 


Tue work of demolishing the Rolls House, 
formerly the residence of successive Masters 
of the Rolls, in Chancery Lane, is proceeding 
rapidly. The house, a plain, unpretending 
building of no great interest, was designed by 
Colin Campbell during the Mastership of Sir 
Joseph Jekyll (1717-1725). A curious story, 
which throws light upon the habits of a legal 
recluse of bygone days, is told of Sir William 
Grant, who occupied the Rolls House as Master 
of the Rolls between the years 180r and 1817. 
When his successor arrived to view the pre- 
mises, Sir William showed him his apartments. 
‘Here are two or three good rooms,” he said, 
“this is my sitting-room, my library and bed- 
room are beyond; and I am told there are some 
good rooms upstairs, but J never was there.”’ 
The fate of the ancient Rolls Chapel, which 
adjoins the Rolls House immediately behind 
the new buildings of the Record Office, appears 
still uncertain. When these works were taken 
in hand, a solemn undertaking was given that 
the Rolls Chapel should not be touched, but 
that the fabric should be transformed into a 
museum. Yet the doors and windows, con- 
taining the coats-of-arms of former Masters of 
the Rolls, have been removed, the lead has been 
stripped from the roof, and the whole place 
dismantled. The walls remain standing, shored 
up with timber, but there is but too good reason 
to fear that the whole is about to be destroyed. 


TuHouGH hardly to be described as beautiful, 
the Chapel is an interesting relic of Old London, 
one of the few that remain. It was originally 
built by Henry III. as a House of Maintenance 
for converted Jews, but, the supply of converts 
failing, Edward III. annexed the House and 
Chapel to the newly-created office of Custos 
Rotulorum in 1377. The present building 
appears to date from the fifteenth century. It 
contains a very beautiful alabaster monument 
to Dr. John Young, Master of the Rolls in the 
reign of Henry VIII., believed to be the work 
of the Italian Sculptor Torrigiano, who designed 
the bronze screens and effigies on the tomb of 
Henry VII. in Westminster Abbey. Bishops 
Burnet and Atterbury both held the preacher- 
ship of the Rolls, and some of Bishop Butler’s 
most famous sermons were delivered within its 
walls. 


At the second of the series of monthly meet- 
ings of the Glasgow Building Trades Exchange, 
held in the Exchange, Gordon Street, Mr. 
Robert Scott, measurer, Glasgow, delivered a 
paper on ‘‘Some Conditions of Contracts.”’ 
Colonel Bennett presided, and there was a 
largeattendance. Mr. Scott said the conditions 
he proposed to deal with were those relating to 
the extent and character of the work in the 
contract, the variations, the extras, and the 
appointment ofarbiter. The extent and charac- 
ter of the work was usually determined by the 
plans and estimate, and it was necessary that 
-plans should be carefully prepared, so as to 
give a true indication of the nature and extent 
of the work to be contracted for. The detailed 
drawings furnished during the progress of the 
works should only be developments of the 
original plans. The estimate should contain an 


accurate representation of the nature, quality, 
and measurement of the material and labour, 
each part being measured on a well-defined 
principle. In some cases such complete plans 
were not forthcoming, consequently proper esti- 
mates were not supplied, and when the work 
came to be executed details were found to have 
little or no relation to the original drawings 
and disputes arose as to the prices for altered 
work. Mr. Scott proceeded to deal with the 
clause empowering Architects to make altera- 
tions. He quoted the usual clause, commented 
on its elasticity, and advocated that the powers 
it contained should be as little taken advantage 
of as possible, so that contractors might only 
be called upon to execute the work truly con- 
tracted for. In dealing with extras, Mr. Scott 
pointed out that many items arose where con- 
tract rates did not apply, and that these should 
be priced at fair and reasonable rates. With 
regard to the question of appointing an arbiter, 
he said that in ordinary contracts it seemed to 
be the custom for the Architect to appoint 
himself to the post. As the Architect was 
really agent for the proprietor, this was naturally 
objected to by the contractor. He stated that 
the general opinion was that in all cases the 
arbiter should be some properly qualified person 


-mutually chosen, and in the event of parties 


failing to agree on an arbiter, the arbiter should 
be appointed by the Sheriff of the county. 


THE Society of Arts, having obtained the 
permission of the owner and tenant, is about 
to affix a Memorial Tablet on the house in 
John Street, Hampstead, in which the poet 
Keats resided for several years. The tablet, 
which is of Minton ware, bears the following 
inscription: ‘John Keats lived here. Born 
1796, died 1820,’”’ whilst the words ‘‘ Erected 
by the Society of Arts,’’ are neatly worked in 
the border. It is precisely similar in every 
respect to the tablet which the Society has 
affixed tothe front wall of No. 5, Adelphi Terrace, 
recording the fact that David Garrick once re- 
sided in that house. The house at Hampstead 
—now known as ‘‘ Lawn Bank ’’—is one of two 
formerly called Wentworth Place, and it was 
here that Keats composed many of his most 
charming poems. 


A CAREFUL perusal of the official list, the 
names given to the private residences of a well- 
known health resort in the West of England, 
yields results which are highly instructive and 
occasionally even entertaining. One cannot 
help being struck at once with the partiality 
which is displayed for fancy Italian names, 
such for example as Villa Nuova, Fiorillo, Bello 
Sguardo, San Remo. Political partisanship, 
again, is evinced by the existence of houses 
named Rosebery, Harcourt, and Salisbury, 
though strange to say neither Gladstone nor 
Balfour is similarly honoured. An interest in 
the Reunion of the Churches is displayed in the 
choice of Grindelwald, while the number of 
residences named after Saints is larger than any 
other class. The claims of standard authors 
are recognised in such names as Rydal Mount 
and Abbotsford, while a generous desire to do 
justice to the merits of modern writers mani- 
fests itself in Corelli Villa and Hill Top. At 
this rate we may expect ere long to finda 
“Woman Who Did Villa”’ or even a ‘‘Sorrows 
of Satan Hall.’’ Perhaps the most interesting 
names of all, however, are those which it is 
impossible at first sight to reduce to any known 
category. What is one to say, for example, to 
such weird but impressive titles as Fosmo of 
Skilts? The practical spirit of the age is nobly 
illustrated in Machine House and Tank Villa, 
while an odour of aristocratic sentiment is 
wafted to us from Barceldine, Devereux House, 
Balmoral, and Chatsworth. 


For six weeks past the bells of St. John’s, 
Bristol, have been silenced owing to their having 
to be re-hung. The work has been quickly 
carried out, and the clock, which used to be on 
a lower story, has been moved higher on a 
level with the face, the belfry also having been 
impared. The history of these bells dates back 
a considerable period, as it is stated that in 
1649 William and Richard Purdue, of Clos- 
worth, Somerset, and of Salisbury, Wilts, cast 
a new ring of five for “ St. John’s on the Walls,” 
Bristol; in 1706 Abraham Rudhall, of Glouces- 
ter, added the treble and re-cast the third and 


fourth; in 1785 Jonas Hill re-cast the Ting- 
tang. The bells are seven in number, and with 
their names, dates, and diameter in inches are 
as under :—Ting-tang, 1785, 17 in.; treble, 1706, 
284 in.; second, 1649, 284 in.; third, 1706, 
32 in.; fourth, 1705, 33} in.; fifth, 1649, 36/in.; 
tenor, 1649, 404 in., and weighing about 11 cwt. 
The second bell bears the inscription, ‘‘I am 
the first although but small I will bee hard above 
you all. 1649. R.P.,’” and the third, ‘‘God 
save the Queen,’ meaning Queen Anne. The 
second, fourth, fifth, and tenor also bear the 
names of the churchwardens of the time being, 
the last-named also being inscribed, ‘‘ I sound 


ey 


to beed the sicke repent in hope of life when — 


breath is spent. 1649." There is also an in- 
scription on the frame, but only a part of it 
could be read, some being covered up by the 
framing ofthe treble. Now that the surrounding 
beams have been removed, however, the full 
inscription is legible, and gives corroboration 
to the facts above detailed. There was dis- 


covered in the oak frame a silver twopenny 


piece dated 1649. : 


Our old City Churches are, according to Mr. 
A. E. Daniell, disappearing one by one. Stow’s 
Churches, generally speaking, were, of course, 
not the edifices which Mr. Loftieand Mr. Mack- 
murdo regarded with reverential tenderness. 
Only eight of these survived the ravages of the 
Great Fire. The rest, save a dozen—mostly 
by his pupils—are Wren’s Churches. The 
eight, however, apart from their venerable 
antiquity, possess a special interest. Most 
venerable of all is St. Bartholomew the Great, 
Smithfield, interesting to Architectural students 
for its Norman and Transitional work, which has 
been lately reverently restored at considerable 
cost. Deeply interesting, again, is St. Andrew 
Undershaft, whose very name is redolent of 


old City pastimes; for the tall ‘“‘shaft’’ on 


which of old it looked down was the parish 
Maypole. Here is the old Monument to Stow, 
in whose days there were fair and spacious 
gardens, offering in the summer heats pleasant 
retirement and cool shade, within a bowshot 
distance of Sir Thomas Gresham’s new Ex- 
change. 


St. GILEs’s, Cripplegate, is for ever famous 
as the final resting-place of Milton; and at 
St. Olave, Hart Street, Pepys, as we know, 
regularly attended worship. Here still to be 
seen is the marble Monument to his wife, the 
comely Frenchwoman ; and here is the more 
modern Monument erected to the memory of 
the author of the immortal Diary himself. 
The Church of All Hallows, Barking, still 
stands hard by, a visible memento of Pepys’ 
successful exertions to protect it against that 
fierce westward -blowing gale of fire which, in 
three days, left the City he had known so well 


a mass of smoking ruins. St. Helen’s, Bishops- 


gate, to which its late Incumbent, Dr. Cox, 


devoted an elaborate volume, may almost : 


claim equality with St. Bartholomew’s for 
antiquity and for general, if not Architectural, 
interest. It is ‘the burial place of that great 
citizen, Gresham, already mentioned, whose 
Palace stood hereabouts. Wren’s Churches, 
though lacking the claim of great antiquity, are 
very far from being interesting only as the 
works of that great Architect; and not less 
may be said of those of his pupils and followers. 
The Church of St. Peter-le-Poer, in Old Broad 


Street, dates no farther back than 1788, when 


the old building, which had become much 
dilapidated, was pulled down, and the present 
Church erected from the designs of Jesse 
Gibson. It stands farther back than the old 
one, which was even then deemed an incon- 
venient obstruction. What would it have been 
thought now, in this constantly congested 
thoroughfare? Though comparatively modern, 
as it stands, however, the Church has its 
associations. 


Prawns have been approved of the Shakespeare 
Theatre, about to be erected adjacent to the 


Municipal Buildings at Lavender Hill, Clapham 


Junction. The main frontage of 60 ft. will be 


in Lavender Hill, and the house will be of two _ 


tiers—namely, stalls and pit on the ground 
floor, dress circle and balcony on the first tier, 
and gallery and amphitheatre on the second 


tier. Itis to be constructed entirely of concrete 


and steel, and there will be no columns to ~ 


obstruct the view. 
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THE partially-completed portion of the new 
Church of St. Bartholomew, at Ipswich, has 
been opened. The Church is being built at the 
cost of Mrs. Spooner, and will, when finished, 
consist of Nave and North and South Aisles, 
Chancel, Morning Chapel, Sacristy, and an 
imposing Tower. The internal provision will 


be for a congregation of between eight and nine _ 


hundred persons. Up to the present, the 
Chancel and three-parts of the Nave only have 
been raised. The exterior is of red brick, with 


ve 
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A CORBEL SUPPORTING VAULTING RIB, IN 
. CATHEDRAL. 


Bath stone dressings, and the red-tiled roof is 
high-pitched, there being no clerestory windows. 
The Church will be lighted by a large west 
window, but, as another bay of the Nave 
remains to be brought out in this direction, the 
end has been temporarily closed, with an out- 
side covering of corrugated iron. The arches 
spring from lofty and massive octagonal 
columns of stone; thereis a wide frieze above 
and an open-timbered roof; the interior surface 
of the wallisrough-plastered, and the flooris laid 
in wood blocks. The Chancel is raised above 
the level of the Nave and the Altar of carved 
sequoia wood is considerably higher than the 
floor of the Chancel. The Architect is Mr. 
Charles Spooner, of Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 
minster, and the builder Mr. S. Parmenter, of 
Braintree, Essex. 


Mr. FLinpERS PETRIE has brought before 
the Council of the British Association his 
project for the establishment of a huge reposi- 
tory for preserving anthropological or other 


kindred objects which are fast disappearing or _ 


being dispersed. His plan is that the Govern- 
ment shall secure a site not too far from 
London of about 500 acres, on which a series of 
Galleries would be erected, and here would be 
stored, in a manner easy of access for the 
student, the collections for which room could 
not be found at the British Museum and 
elsewhere. The Committee appointed by the 
Council of the British Association to consider 
the proposal is inclined to doubt the feasibility 
of the project, in view of the probable objection 
of the Government to establish another 
National Museum. 


FoRTUNATELY the position of the iron and 
steel trades is very different to that of twelve 
months ago; business in general all over the 
country has revived, and prices of raw materials, 
as well as manufactured articles, have con- 
siderably advanced since the middle of the 
year. In their annual review Messrs. Bolling 
and Lowe point out that this has been justified 
both by increased requirements and by the fact 
that orders have actually been placed at the 
higher prices; the improvement has sustained 
no check by being overdone. They consider it 
an auspicious feature that the advance has not 
this time been occasioned by demand from the 
United States, which experience has proved 
to be a questionable good; the fall being 
usually as rapid as the rise, and as a rule ending 
in a lower level than the starting point. ‘How- 
ever the demand from Mexico is rapidly im- 
proving, and so is that from Central and South 
America; gold mining development means more 
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machinery; and business with Australia and 
New Zealand is becoming better. Hope lies in 
the Indian railways, but the supply of iron and 
steel is being successfully competed for there 
by our Continental rivals. In the movement 
for road railways, also, lies hope. -On the 
whole, Messrs. Bolling and Lowe believe the 
year 1896 will prove a good one, now that 
capitalists are more willing to support such 
undertakings as railways, tramways, gas, and 
water works, which give employment to every- 


body connected 

AN with the produc- 

iz W tion of materials 

Fit wanted for their 
EH construction. 


Mr. BaLFour’s 
decision to make 
the historic No. 
10, Downing Street, 
his regular town 
residence, reminds 
us of what a won- 
derfully interesting 
history we might 
get from this 
modest-looking and 
rather dingy old 
house, if walls only 
had tongues as 
well as the ‘‘ears”’ 
with which the 
proverb credits 
them. It has been 
the home of Prime 
Ministers not a 
few, and many a 
policy vitally 
affecting the peace and welfare, not merely of 
England, but of Europe and the World, has 
been discussed and decided upon beneath its 
roof. Apropos of its personal associations with 
eminent statesmen, one cannot help wonder- 
ing whether Mr. Balfour will further maintain 
its traditions by choosing for his own the 
identical bedchamber in which Lord Beacons- 
field and Mr. Gladstone used to regularly 
succeed one another, as they alternately turned 
each other out of office during their long period 
of rival party leadership. 
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Tue London, Tilbury and Southend Railway 
Company have adopted an ingenious system of 
electric lighting for their trains. Each carriage 
carries its own generating plant. The dynamo 
is suspended from the underframe of the 


AvmosT all the preparations for an interest- 
ing Exhibition which takes place next month in 
Vienna are now complete. It is intended to 
show Vienna at the time of the Congress, that 
is, in the first quarter of the century. The 
Emperor, the Archdukes, and many members 
of the aristocracy have lent interesting objects, 
which were not to be had from museums and 
private collections. Queen Victoria has lent 
the celebrated Congress picture by Isabey, and 
the German Emperor, the Czar, the Kings of 
Saxony and Wurtemberg, the Queen of the 
Netherlands, the Granddukes of Baden and 
Saxe-Weimar, and the Prince of Reuss-Greiz, 
have all contributed interesting objects. Then 
the museums of Berlin, Dresden, Stuttgart, 
Carlsruhe, and Weimar, are sending a great 
many things—miniatures, bronzes, and pottery. 
Furniture in the Empire style will be particu- 
larly well represented. The portraits of the 
time, painted by Fiiger, Lawrence, Isabey, 
Gérard, and others, will be there, as also works 
by Canova, Thorwaldsen, Rauch, Flaxman, 
Chaudet, and Pradier. The carriages of the 
period will be lent by the Emperor and many 
noblemen. Interiors will be shown from the 
Palaces of the Emperor Francis, Prince Liech- 
tenstein, Prince Metternich, and Prince 
Schwarzenberg. 


Tue world’s largest expansion bridges are 
small beside the mammoth bridge which is now 
being constructed over the Hudson River. It 
has a clear span of 3,200ft., with 16 cables to 
carry the wheelway. Each cable has a diame- 
ter of 214in., has a breaking strength of 28,440 
tons, and is composed of 6,000 strands of steel 
wire. The two masses of masonry to which 
the united ends of these cables will be attached 
will have a dead weight exceeding that of the 
Great Pyramid of Gizeh, while the towers will 
be the highest masonry towers in the world. 


Tue recent building operations and struc- 
tural alterations at Doctors’ Commons have 
practically swept away a goodly number of 
places made notorious by the writings of 
Dickens, and but a few historic landmarks with ~ 
any claim to authenticity now remain intact. 
The year will close with the demolition of the 
‘* Old Ship”’ Tavern, Chichester Rents, Chan- 
cery Lane, an ancient building which for years 
past has been a complete wreck and sorely in 
need of renovation. The demolition of this 
Tavern, which was the ‘‘Old Sol Arms” of 
‘‘Bleak House,” has been ordered by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who condemned 


the structure as unsafe some time since, > Many 
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carriage and driven by the revolving axle, 
though no vibration is transmitted to it, and, 
however the speed of the train may vary, the 
dynamo runs at a uniform speed, so the same 
amount of current is produced, which stores 
sufficient electricity in the accumulator to 
supply the light when the train is standing. 
The advantage of this is that any carriage can 
be run in a train and supply its own light 
independent of other carriages, whether lighted 
by gas, oil, or another electric system. 


people can recollect the days when coroners 
held their inquests in Public-houses, and in by- 
gone times this curious Hostelry, the authenti- 
city of which cannot be questioned, was regu- 
larly used for this purpose, and readers of 
Dickens will smile when they recall Little 
Swills’ description of an inquest, with recreative 
pianoforte accompaniments. The inquest on 
Mr. Krook’s mysterious lodger took place here, 
the coroner doing a ‘‘ brisk stroke of business ’’ 
in the first floor room. 
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Two new Tablets have been placed in 
Westminster Hall. One of them marks the 
position of an archway which we are told ‘‘ for 
upwards of 130 years, from the first year of the 
reign of Edward VI., 1547, until 1680, was the 
principal access to the House of Commons 
which sat under a grant from that monarch 
within the Chapel of St. Stephen.”” Members 
approaching the House of Commons through 
this archway passed down the Cloister which is 
built against the outer side of the east wall of 
the Hall, ascended a flight of steps leading from 
the south-west corner of the Cloister to a Vesti- 
bule attached to the west front of St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, and entered the building by the 
western doorways. King Charles I., the tablet 
records, passed through this archway when on 
January 4th, 1641-42, he attempted to arrest in 
the House of Commons the five members of 
Parliament. The archway fell into disuse after 
the year 1680, when another opening was cut 
in the south end of the Hall, which led to the 
entrance into the House through the west doors 
of St. Stephen’s. The second tablet approxi- 
mately designates the spot where Strafford 
stood during his trial and impeachment. 


SHORTLY, it is understood, the Board of Trade 
will issue new regulations bearing on the con- 
ditions under which, having regard to the public 
safety, electricity may be supplied to consumers. 
At present there is a limitation of the pressure 
of the current to what is known as too volts. 
The quantity of electricity is measured in am- 
péres, and the force, in which the danger lies, 
in volts. The voltage mentioned is so low that 
we have been singularly free in this country 
from accidents caused either by fire or shock. 
Some time ago the electrical companies me- 
morialised the Board of Trade to sanction a 
voltage of 250, and the Board referred the 
question to three distinguished experts, who 
made certain recommendations, which were 
then submitted to a committee, and the issue 
is a proposal to grant the request of the elec- 
trical companies. A great responsibility will 
rest upon the Board if it accedes to this sug- 
gestion. The amount of shock which may do 
serious injury is not the same for all persons at 
all times, and authority to supply a current at 
a voltage of 250 may mean, under some circum- 
stances, when the parts of the installation are 
not perfectly in order, liability to a shock of 
300 volts or more, which is quite sufficient to 
cause death; and we think, in the long run, it 
will be in the interest of all concerned that the 
electric supply remain, as it has hitherto been, 
comparatively free from risk. 


A BRUSSELS correspondent states that the 
picturesque and historic Church known as 
Notre Dame de Sablon, or Notre Dame des 
Victories in the Rue de la Regence, is at last to 
be restored. The Church was founded in the 
early part of the fourteenth century by the 
Guild of Crossbowmen. The Church is noted 
for the ancient and historic monuments which 
it contains, amongst the most notable being the 
monuments of Count Egmont and Hoorn, who 
are represented on their way to execution. 


UnbeER the auspices of the District Council 
for Edinburgh and the East of Scotland, of the 
National Registration of Plumbers, and in con- 
junction with the classes for plumbers in the 
Heriot-Watt College, a lecture, illustrated by 
the exhibition of a new oil-blast lamp, was 
recently given in the College by Mr. James 
Macdonald, R.P., on ‘‘ Blow-pipe work.” Mr. 
Macdonald, in the course of his lecture, said 
that the object he had in view in devising and 
constructing that lamp was to get a handy re- 
liable tool which could be used for the various 
kinds of soldering and jointing in plumbing 
work, so as to overcome the difficulties entailed 
by the use of the chauffer, solder pot and irons, 
all of which necessitated the use of coal. By 
means of that lamp he was now able to dispense 
with coal, chauffer, solder pot and irons. At 
this stage an exhibition of the practical use of 
the lamp was given by a number of workmen 
under the supervision of the lecturer. The 
lamps were lit and applied to the soldering of 
pipes, the whole work being done quickly and 
satisfactorily. Proceeding, the lecturer said 
that plumber work had been entirely revolu- 
tionised within the last few years. Old methods 
and old forms of appliances were continually 


changing, and he was not aware that they had 
yet attained perfection. The age in which 
they lived might truly be said to be character- 
ised by a restless spirit of research and enter- 
prise. That state of matters need not be 
looked upon with the slightest apprehension, as 
it was fraught with immense advautage to the 
community at large. The lamp he had shown 
that night was a little contribution on his part 
to simplify and cheapen the execution of 
plumber work. He claimed that the lamp was 
a distinct labour-saving appliance, and he 
hoped he had demonstrated to their satisfaction 
that the various processes of soldering could be 
executed with that appliance more economi- 
cally than by some of the existing methods. 


FALMovuTH Municipal uildings, Free Library 
and Science and Art Rooms, will be completed, 
so far as the contractor is concerned, within 
the next month. The Science and Art portion 
to the right and the Municipal Buildings to the 
left of the entrance are separated by a staircase 
affording easy approach to the Class Rooms 
and Council Chamber above. Behind the 
staircase, indoors opening into it on either side, 
is the Reading Room, 34 ft. square, and 17 ft. 
to the Glass Roof, overhung by skylights, cal- 
culated to diffuse an equable light over all the 
reading desks and magazines. To the right 
will also be situated the Lending and Reference 
Libraries. Occupying a position of prominence 
in the wall or the first landing of the staircase 
is an enamelled panel, with a copper-plate, 
neatly inscribed to the memory of the late Mr. 
Ferris, whose bequest of £2,000 has been 
utilised in the erection of the building. Mr. 
Passmore Edwards has contributed the sum of 
£2,000 towards the Library, in addition to a 
thousand volumes, representative of many 
authors. The ratepayers assisted in the raising 
of the building to the extent of £18,000. 


THE annual Exhibition of works by thestudents 
of the Dublin Metropolitan School of Art was 
opened to the public on St. Stephen’s Day. A 
hasty examination of the collection left a most 
satisfactory impression on the mind. There 
were about the same number of works hung as 
in last year’s Exhibition, divided into similar 
groups. It is always difficult in such cases to 
say whether there has been an advance in merit 
either in distinct classes or in: general, but it is 
safe in the present instance to vouch that there 
has not been any apparent falling off. Of the 
distinctions awarded to the students of the 
School in the National Art competition, which 
is open to pupils from all parts of the United 
Kingdom, we find that the Dublin School has 
this year carried off eighteen national prizes, 


including three silver medals, six bronze medals, | 


and six book prizes, as compared with ten 
similar distinctions gained last year. 


Date Church, Derbyshire, is certainly a 
curiosity. It is one of the smallest—if not the 
very smallest—Churches in the Kingdom, and 
it is in possession of the largest chalice. Then 
there is not a‘single thing about the Church 
that stands straight: walls, doors, windows, 
font, pew-fronts, gallery props, all lean either 
to the one side or to the other. When the 
place was built—early in the fourteenth century 
—it was not intended to be a Church, but to 
serve asa hospice to the great Abbey at the 
door of which it stood. This Monastery, if 
tradition is to be relied upon, owed its existence 
to a baker who had a vision, and then straight- 
way retired into a cave, which is still to be seen 
only a stone’s throw away from the Church. 
There he passed his days praying that some one 
or other might be found who would build an 
Abbey according to a certain plan on which he 
had set his heart. His prayers were answered; 
the Abbey was built, and a very beautiful place 
it must have been, if one may judge by the arch 
that is still standing. It was not until the 
Abbey had fallen into decay that its hospice 
became the Dale parish Church. 


St. Andrew’s Church, Paignton, is to be en- 
larged by the addition of four bays of the per- 
manent Nave. The present section of the 
permanent Church was formally opened some 
two years ago, the cost, including the site and 
the fittings, but not the large organ, being 
nearly £5,000. About £2,050 isin hand towards 
the cost of the additional work. 


A DEPUTATION from the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association for the Promotion of 
Art and Music in the City of Glasgow has con: 
ferred with the Parks Committee of the Town 
Council regarding the provision of means for 
the completion of the Art Galleries which are 
being erected in Kelvingrove Park. The Asso- 
ciation has raised by subscriptions over 

“£70,000, making a total, including interest and 
the Exhibition surplus, of £127,901. Of this 
sum there has been spent in the construction 

of the basement story and in preliminary 
expenses about £27,000. There may be ex- 
pected to accrue a further sum of £8,000 from 
interest before the buildings can be finished, 
which will give a total of £108,190 as available 
for the completion of the buildings. The cost 
of finishing the buildings will vary. To com-- 
plete them in the best style, it is estimated that 
£171,110 will be required, while with some 
modifications in the material and construction 
internally, they are estimated to cost £127,184. 
Each style will, however, be equally sub- 
stantial. 


CARDINAL VAUGHAN last week, in delivering a 
lecture at Glasgow, under the auspices of the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Catholic Lite- 
rary Association, on the subject of the West- 
minster Cathedral, said that although they had 
got the site they had not got the money to 
build the Cathedral, and there was £20,000 
of debt still upon the land. The great Cathe- 
drals of the Middle Ages, on which everyone 
looked with admiration, were built by means ot 
a multitude of sacrifices made by the clergy and 
by the faithful of many generations. West- 
minster Cathedral was not going to be a Gothic 
Church. A great many persons were sorry for 
this, because they believed that a- Gothic 
Church was the most beautiful that could be 
erected. He was not going to say a word 
against the beauty or proportions of a Gothic 
Church, but in the present case such a Church 
would be too costly. It was felt that it would 
be an imprudence in the present day to attempt 
to compete with Westminster Abbey, which 
was close by. It would involve the collecting 
and the spending of nearly a million of monéy 
to rival and to surpass the Abbey, or to build a 
Church in that particular style. The Byzan- — 
tine style lent itself to the most economical 
arrangement. 


Mr. W. Fercusson IRVINE recently read 4 
paper on ‘‘ Early Christianity in Wirral,” at 
the Historical Society of Lancashire and Che- 
shire. Commencing from the time when the 
Roman power in this country was on the wane, 
when St. Cuthbert, St. Chad, and other holy 
men cate over to Christianise the people in 
the fifth century, Mr. Irvine drew a graphic ' 
picture of how the Church grew from the 
wattle and daub of the earliest structures to 
the rough-hewn stone Churches that existed 
when William the Conqueror came to this land, 
there being fifteen old parish Churches in 
existence at that time in Wirral. Mr. Irvine 
described the various changes of Architecture 
and rebuildings of many of these Churches, 
and also gave very many interesting examples ~ 
of Danish and Saxon place-names that have 
come down to our day. 


Dr. DérFELD’s archzological excursions in 
Greece will begin on April 14th next year. On 
this journey he will also visit the excavations of 
Lycosura, where there have recently been 
brought to light some most interesting build- 
ings, constructed with large polygonal blocks, 
and belonging to the megaron of the Despoina. 
The tour of the island, which will last from 
May 6th to the r4th, will also include some 
places on the Greek and Asiatic coasts, such © 
as the Temple of Seincon, Thermopyle, and 
Troy. The excavations of the French Aca- 
demy at Delphi will be resumed in the begin- 
ning of next spring. With this year’s campaign 
the exploration of the most important part of 
the ancient city has been finished, the temenos 
of the Temple of Apollo being now entirely 
cleared. The most notable among the remains 
discovered are those of the Hall of the Cnidians, 
the interior walls of which were adorned with 
paintings of Polygnotus, representing scenes of 
the Trojan War and of Hades. Next year’s 
work will be devoted to the exploration of the 
Stadium and the Gymnasium. 
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RESTORATION OF THE MAUSOLEUM | 
AT HALICARNASSUS.* | 


By THomAs ARNOLD, A.R.I.B.A. 


HIS famous sepulchral monument, 
reputed one of the ‘‘ Seven Wonders 
of the World,’’ was erected at Hali- 
carnassus in honour of Mausolus, 
King of Caria (B.c. 377-353), by 
his Queen and successor to the 


Artemisia, 
_throne. 

Mausolus, although only a vassal King or 
Satrap under Persia, had acquired considerable 
reputation and power through his success in 
war. Vitruvius tells us ‘‘he was exceedingly 
rich, and not deficient in skill and taste in 
Architecture.’’ Shortly after his accession he 
removed the capital from Mylasa to Halicar- 
nassus (the modern Budrum), as ‘‘a situation 
better fortified by nature, and well adapted for 
commerce, having a commodious harbour.” 
“The site of the city” (continues Vitruvius), 
‘‘ bears a resemblance toa theatre as to general 
form. Inthe lowest part of it, near the harbour, 
a forum was built: up the hill, about the middle 
of the curve, was a large square, in the centre 
of which stood the Mausoleum, a work of such 
grandeur that it was accounted one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World.’ He then 
proceeds to describe the position of the Temple 
of Mars, with its colossal statue: the Temple of 
Venus and Mercury, and the ‘ Royal Palace, 
which was planned by Mausolus himself.”’ 

This description agrees generally with the 
result of the discoveries made by Sir C. Newton 
in 1856-7. 


* Read before the members of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association. 
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Mausolus was a great builder, and the custom 
was for a king to erect his own Tomb, and as 
Artemisia survived her husband only two years, 
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leaving the Tomb complete with the exception 
of some of the sculpture, it wouldseem probable - 
that Mausolus himself began the work, and 
selected the Architects, Satyrus and Phyteus, 
and probably, also, the Sculptors who, after 
the death of Artemisia, carried on their work 
till it was finished, ‘‘ considering it was at once 
a memorial of their own fame and of the 
Sculptors’ art.” (‘‘ Pliny” xxxvi. 5.) 

The Province of Caria occupied that portion 
of the south-west coast of Asia Minor south of 
the Mzander. Along the west coast were 
situated many of the noblest works of Greek 
Art. Near the mouth of the Meander, some 
40 miles from Halicarnassus, was the great — 
Temple of Minerva Polias, at Priene, dedicated 
by Alexander the Great, B.c. 333, the Architect 
being Phyteus, who was one of the Architects 
of the Mausoleum (and the Sculptor of the 
Chariot Groups which surmounted it). There is 
a close correspondence between the Mausoleum 
and this Temple in site and other particulars, 
and the details of the order of the two buildings 
are almost identical. 

Further north, yet only 70 miles from Hali- 
carnassus, was the famous Temple of Diana 
(Artemis), at Ephesus. The older Temple of 
the 6th century was burnt in 356 B.c., and the 
repairing and extension of this other of the 


| Seven Wonders of the World was probably in 


| the Ionic Order. 


| progress shortly after the Mausoleum was 


finished. 
At Samos was the Temple of Juno, 540 B.c., 
the oldest example of the Ionic Order, so named 


| from this district of Ionia.. At Miletus was the. 
_ splendid Temple of Apolla Didymzus, 376 B.c., 


at Zeos the Temple of Bacchus, of which 
Hermogenes was Architect, and at Sardis was 
a very large octastyle Temple, apparently 
unfinished. 

These were the most splendid examples of 
The Mausoleum was one of 
the series, but with this important difference, 
it was not a Temple but a Tomb, and for that 
reason the recovery of the design of the Tomb 
is extremely valuable. The general design of 
Temples is known from many examples, but. 
there are few illustrations of the adaptation of 
Greek Architecture to buildings of another 
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character where the same traditional arrange- 
ments would not apply. This it is which gives 
a correct restoration of the Mausoleum peculiar 
interest to Architects and students of Greek 
Art. 


PLiny’s ACCOUNT. 


Till the discoveries of Sir C. Newton, the 
chief, we may say, the only data for forming 
ideas of the design of the Mausoleum, were 
found in Pliny’s account given in his ‘‘ Natural 
History,” xxxvi., 5, 6, translated as follows :— 

‘* Scopas had for rivals and contemporaries 
Bryaxis, Timotheus, and Leochares, artists 
whom we are bound to mention together from 
the fact that they. worked together at the 
Mausoleum, such being the name of the tomb 
that was erected by his wife, Artemisia, in 
honour of Mausolus, a petty king of Caria, who 
died in the second year of the 107th olympiad. 
It was through the exertions of these artists 
more particularly, that this work came to be 
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This addition makes the total height of the 
work 140 ft.’’ (too in some MSS.). 

I have followed the translation by competent 
scholars, in Bohn’s edition, as least likely to 
be biased, for much depends on the exact 
meaning of some enigmatical passages in the 
Latin as it has come down to us. 

Newton, for example, translates thus :—‘‘ On 
the south and north the Mausoleum extends 
63 feet, being shorter in the fronts, thus making 
the length of some part 63 ft.” While Smith’s 
‘* Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities,”’ 
Milizia and Wren agree with Bohn’s translators, 
and say :—‘‘ The building extended 63 from 
north to south being shorter on the fronts ’’— 
making the breadth 63 ft. 

A more important point is, that while the 
older existing MSS. give the total height as 
140 ft., the later ones give the total height as 
too ft. Nowit does not follow that the later 
MSS., which evidently follow in this and other 
respects an older MS. than any nowextant, are 
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DISCOVERIES ON THE SITE. 


Fresh light was thrown over the whole ques- 
tion by the discovery of the site, and considerable 
remains of the Mausoleum, by Sir C. Newton 
and his confréres, Sir Murdoch Smith and R. P. 
Pullan. The most important pieces as of the 
order, the steps of the Pyramid, the Quadriga, 
&c., have been put together at the Mausoleum 
Room, British Museum, by Dr. Murray; so 
that we have the heights of the upper portion 
of the Monument accurately for any restoration. 
Probably as important as any result of the dis- 
coveries was the exactly-cut oblong excavation 
in which the building was placed. 


THE EXCAVATION. 


This excavation, measuring about 127 feet 
from east to west, by 108 feet from north to_ 
south, is surrounded by a fairly level platform 
of rock cut in the slope of the hill, as Vitruvius 
describes the site. 
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reckoned one of the Seven Wonders of the | 


World. The circumference of this building is 
in all 411 ft., and the breadth from north to 
south 63 ft., the two fronts not being so wide 
in extent. It is 25 cubits in height, and is sur- 
rounded with six and thirty columns, the outer 
circumference being known as the ‘ Pteron.’ 
The east side was sculptured by Scopas, the 
north by Bryaxis, the south by Timotheus, and 
the west by Leochares, but before their task 
was done Queen Artemisia died. They did 
not leave their work, however, until it was 
finished, considering that it was at once a 
memorial of their own fame and of the sculptor’s 
art, and to this day even it is undecided which 
of them has excelled. A fifth artist also took 
part in the work, for above the Pteron there is 
a pyramid erected, equal in height to the 
building below, and formed of four and twenty 
steps, which gradually taper upwards towards 
a summit; a platform crowned with a repre- 
sentation of a four-horse chariot by Pytheus. 
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inerror. The tendency is not to reduce but to 
increase such dimensions and this correction 
points to a more critical version. 
the total 140 is inconsistent with the sum of 
the other dimensions as indicated by Pliny, 
whilst a total of too ft. reconciles them, as we 
shall see further on. 
pleased to see that so eminent an authority as 


| Dr. A. S. Murray considers the 140 total 


| storers: 


“may be very well abandoned as a mis- 
take.”’ 

This is a very important matter for all re- 
The fundamental difficulty in all pre- 


' vious restorations, from Wren downwards to 
| our own day, has been to deal with so great a 
| total height in any reasonable way consistent 


with the other dimensions given by Pliny: The 
heights of the Quadriga, the Pyramid and the 
Pteron being ascertained, would leave a base- 
ment some 65 feet in height out of the total r4o, 
and a basement of that height, however treated, 
is out of the question. 


Moreover, | 


Since writing this I am | 


The circumference of the excavation, being 
470 feet, would hold the Mausoleum of 411 feet 
circumference, and allow, as was necessary, 
additional width for the footings of the walls, 
and some sort of dry area to keep the marble 
from contact with the rock, which is porous. 
Newton further informs us that there has been 
no building beyond the excavation connected 
with the Mausoleum. 

It is evident that we have in the proportions 


| of the excavation a very sure guide to the pro- 


portions of the plan of the building it con- 
tained, and should be able, within very 
narrow margin of the truth, to say what was 
the length of the building in feet, and what 
its breadth, out of the total circumference of 
411 feet. 

It would still be possible, by making the bases 
of the Podium of more or less projection, to 
vary the size of the colonnade and the columnia- 
tion or space between the centres of the 
columns. 
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Piers AT NORTH-WEST ANGLE. 


Now, in the excavation at the north-west 
angle, the line elsewhere cut quite exactly, is 
broken—evidently the rock here had been 
irregular and lower than the general platform, 
and some square bases of stone have been 
placed in line with the excavation—and on the 
north sidé are at exactly equal distances from 
éach other, the eastmost occurring exactly in the 
centre of the length of the excavation from east 
to west; while one at the north-west angle 
seems to stand in no obvious relation to the 
others on the north side. 

The position of these piers is shown by 
hatched lines on the accompanying plan, care- 
fully traced from Newton's plan of the excava- 
tions. Newton apparently did not consider 
them much; he thinks they were put there ‘‘ to 
consolidate the ground used in filling up to the 
general level of the platform.”’ He says, ‘‘ They 
are built of squared blocks of native rock not 
properly bonded, and, from want of solidity, 
evidently not part of the structure of the Mausoleum,”’ 
and that ‘‘ they are carried some height to a 
level nearly uniform with the native rock at the 
north wall of the Peribolus, and all round the 
west, south and east sides where no break 
occurred in cutting the lines of the quadrangle. 
Behind the piers some drums of columns were 
found, rudely hewn out of native rock, exceeding 
three feet in diameter.’’ He also notes that the 
central pier (on the north side), overhangs the 
corner of a shaft below, and it may be inferred, 
he says, that the pier was built after the shaft. 

These piers are all that remain of a series of 
Cippi which surrounded the Tomb, and these 
remain because they were, from theirregularity 
of the rock at that part, carried lower than the 
general platform level on which the others were 
placed. On these ‘‘ Cippi’’ were placed the 
lions, of which some 20 or 22 have been found, 
some turned to the left and some to the right, 
as would be the case when they surrounded a 
building. Such lions are generally found in 
connection with royal Tombs, and such, Cippi, 
were usually placed round Sepulchral Monu- 
ments to mark the limits within which it was 
sacrilege to pass. In Rome and our own days 
these are represented by posts or small columns, 
often with chains between, and a tombstone 
within describes the ground as ‘“‘ Sacred to the 
memory ’’ of the deceased. ° 

These piers are 18 ft. 44 ins. between 
centres, a distance which shows how utterly 
useless they would have been for holding 
back ground as Newton fancied, and, as he 
observes, one is placed exactly on the centre 
line at a position quite unnecessary for retaining 
ground, and another is placed so exactly in 
position that it partly has to overhang a shaft, 
while that at the north-west angle has the rock 
cut square on two sides of it so that it should 
stand fairly on the lower level. They show 
very careful spacing, and the three on the north 
sides are exactly set off 18 ft. 44 ins. centres 
from each other. All this is best understood by 
inspection of the plan of this north-west angle. 
Now these piers standing, as Newton says, out- 
side the Mausoleum must yet have been placed 

_symmetrically in relation to some Architectural 
features of the building, and the features which 
marked division of length along the sides and 
ends must have been the columns of the Pteron. 
There were no other features of the kind, but if 
any other there were, they, too, must have 
ranged with the columns. The piers, 18 ft. 44 
ins. between centres, could not give the spacing 
of the columns, that would be too great 
obviously, and there would not be thirty-six of 
them, but if a pier were placed at every other 
column, making the columniation 9 ft. 2} ins., 
we at once get a regular and proper spacing for 
the Colonnade. 

Setting out a range of columns, therefore, 
according to these pier distances, we at once 
see how the oddly positioned pier at the 
corner comes exactly in line with the angle 
column of the peristyle. 

On the west front we find larger piers, the 
northmost of which lines with the next column 
to the angle, and gives the columniation on the 
west front somewhat wider than that on the north 
side. The double pier south from that is quite 
irregular, and evidently has.been intended, like 
the last, for some larger piece of sculpture than 
the ordinary lions. Here, there can be no 
doubt, we have an arrangement indicating 
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the entrance to the Monument, and the special 
character of sculptured figures giving import- 
ance to the entrance front. 

The best and most convincing argument as 
to the purpose and value of the piers is an in- 
spection of the plan. The piers shown by 
hatched lines being, as already said, carefully 
traced from Newton’s survey. 


THE PERISTYLE. 


It will be seen that following out these indi- 
cations from the piers we are able to set out 
exactly the position of all the columns in their 
correct spacings. We thus get 36 columns, as 
Pliny says there were, and a proportion con- 
sistent with the form and Size of the excavation. 
Along the sides we have 11 columns, and along 
the, ends or fronts to the east and west 9g 
columns (counting the angle columns on both 
fronts). 
the sides is 9 ft. 2} ins., excepting at the ends, 
where it is Io ft., as along the east and 
west fronts. Mr. Penrose says (Builder, Feb., 
1894) ‘‘there ate several instances of inter- 
columniations in the fronts of temples being 
wider than those of the flanks,’’ and refers to 
the earlier Parthenon and Temple at Corinth, 
where the columns of the front are also of 
larger diameter than those of the flanks. The 
ratio of front and flank columniations at the 
Temple of Corinth he gives as 1'0820 tor which 
corresponds to a fraction with the difference 
here. There is at the Mausoleum a special 
reason why the columns of the flanks should be 
closer than at the front, for, as we shall notice 
further on, the pyramid roof is steeper on the 
sides than on the fronts, and that in a propor- 
ticn corresponding to the difference of the 
spacing of the columns below. 

Fergusson, in his restoration, not finding room 
for 36 columns otherwise, places a group of 
three at each angle contrary to all Greek pre- 
cedent, and gives as a reason that the load of 
the pyramid being greater at the angles would 
require special support. But the fact is just 
the contrary, as any one can see, the angle 
columns really take very much less weight than 
any of the others. 

If any objection is taken to the arrangement 
of the columns showing one in the centre of 
each front instead of a space, it may be pointed 
out that the usual arrangement, as far as the 
flanks are concerned, was to have a column in 
in the centre, as at Priene, where there are 11 as 
here, and that even for temples thereareexamples 
where we find nine columns infront. Fergusson 
goes so far as to say that ‘‘the introduction of 
a central pillar is by no means an unusual 
feature in Greek Architecture” (Trans. 
R.I.B.A., 1882-3). The space between columns 
in the fronts of Temples was intended to allow 
free passage to the central door. In the 
Mausoleum there was-no passage and no door. 
The whole colonnade stood at least 24 ft. 6 in. 
above the ground, and its chief purpose was to 
give Architectural beauty to the Monument. 
The principal front was the south front with 
its 11 columns; the east and west fronts were 
simply the ends of the building. 

Without going into other arguments it may 
suffice to say that by an arrangement giving 12 on 
the flanks and eight on the fronts, and so spaces 
on each front, the proportions would be so 
altered that the length would be too long to 
get into the excavation by some 7 ft., and be too 
narrow by about 27 ft. Moreover, we have 
certain data of the size of the pyramid roof, 
and by no ingenuity could the pyramid and 
platform for the Quadriga be placed on such a 
plan. This is so obvious that in no restoration 
since the discovery of the excavation and the 
remains has anyone, I think, attempted another 
arrangement than 11 on sides and nine in front, 
just as we get from following the lines of the 
piers. Having determined asabove the centres of 
the columns, we have ample means of testing 
the accuracy of the result. If the lines of 
columns are correctly set out, then, if we set 
the pyramid in the position over them, as indi- 
cated on the remains, with the number of steps 
given by Pliny, and of the widths which we 
find in the steps which have been discovered, 
the result should give a platform of the exact 
size for the Quadriga group which crowned 
the Monument. If we can do all this, then is 
must be allowed we have solved the problem 
of restoration as far, at least, as the plan it 
concerned. We have ample authority in the 


The columniation of the columns at . 


‘ friez@ and cornice. 
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remains we possess to determine every point as 
we proceed upwards to the summit. As there 
are no remains recognised as belonging certainly 
to the lower part (the continuous pedestal or 
podium), we must be guided here by general 
proportions. The rectangle, formed by lines 
passing through the centres of the columns, is 
93 ft. 6 in. by 80 ft., and if we allow 8 ft. 72 in. 
beyond this for the semi-diameter of the 
columns, the projection of their bases and 
plinths, with a fairly proportionate projection 
for the lower bases of the podium, we get a 
rectangle 110 ft. 93 in. by 97 ft. 34 in., which 
gives a circumference of 416 14 English feet, 
equivalent to 411 Greek. (I have followed Mr. 
Penrose in taking 100 Greek feet as equal to 
tox ft. 3 in. English.) 
BEAMS FROM COLUMNS TO CELLA. 
Amongst the remains sent to this country 
was One of the stone beams which rested on a 
column at one end and was built into the wall 
of the cella at the other end about 2 ft. When 
fitted into its place in the restoration of the 


Order at the British Museum it was found that _ 


the distance from the centre of the column to 
the face of the cella wall was 9g ft. 6 ins., which 
corresponds exactly with the distance between 
the centre of the columns and the wall of the 
cella at Priene. This agrees with Pliny’s state- 
ment that the cella ‘‘ was surrounded with six and 
thirty columns.” 
THE CELLA. 

As there must have been piers or pilasters at 
the angles of the cella wall to receive the ends 
of the beams from the columns there, if we 


allow 1'44 for their projection beyond the wall 


(about half a diameter) we get the length and 
width of the cellaon both sides and fronts. From 
east to west the cella would measure 77:34 
English or 76°6 Greek feet, and at the shorter 
fronts from north to south we get 63°94 English 
or 63 Greek feet, which exactly corresponds to 
Pliny’s measurement. An important confirma- 
tion of the correctness of our Colonnade plan. 
Tue PyRAMID. 
There are sufficient remains to complete the 
entablature over the columns, architrave, 
Behind the cymatium of 
the cornice was the usual gutter receiving the 
rain water from the pyramid roof, and behind 
this was a distinctly marked line showing 


where the lowest step of the pyramid was 


placed 2 ft. 84 ins. beyond the centre line of 
the columns below, consequently if we add 
2°84 to the tectangle of the axis of the columns 
(93°6 x 80 ft.) we get the rectangle of the lowest 
step of the pyramid 9811 X 85'5. 


Fortunately we have some of the stone steps _ 


of the pyramids ingeniously fitted together. 
These steps, all of the same height, are not all 


-of the same width, and the difference is ex- 


plained by one of the angle steps on which is 
clearly seen the positions of the superincum- 
bent steps, showing that on one side the steps 


were 21 ins. wide, and on the other 17 ins. wide 


on the pace or tread. 

As there were 24 steps, according to Pliny, 
reaching upwards to the platform on which the 
Quadriga stood, there would be 23 treads and 
then the platform. So if weset off 23 treads of 
21 ins. from east and west sides, and of 17 ins. 
from north and south sides of the base of the 
pyramid, we should get the exact size of the 
platform. As each step has a slight weather- 
ing on the face, we must add 7 ins. for this on 
every face of pyramid. 

The results are as follows :— 


1. For E. and W. sides of the pyramid 23 treads ft. in. 


at 21 ins. each .. see ane in = 40 3 

7 ins. for weathering on faces of risers = 7 
40 10° 

The same for both sides * 2 3 asf i t 8 
pte 


2. For N, and.S. sides of the pyramid, 


23 treads at 17 ins. each © : c= = 4307 
7 ins. tor weathering on faces of risers = 7 
33 2 
The samé total for both sides x 2... ae 66 4 
If we deduct these diménsions from the rectangle of the base 
of the pyramid we get the size of the platform. 
£. to W. N. to §. 
bis ecm 
The base we found to be... 98 11 by 85 5 
Deducting ... ren of) OTB. 166/54 


Wehave ... eet tM AC} Ig I 
as the size of the platform. : 


(To be continued.) 
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WHEN PULPITS BECAME COMMON. 


SoME CuRIOSITIES IN Woop, METAL AND STONE. 


N very early times there were no Pulpits; 
the preacher stood on the Altar steps. 
The erection of Pulpits in the Nave was a 

later idea. Abbot Samson, whom Carlyle has 
celebrated in ‘‘Past and Present,’ had one 
placed in his Church at Bury St. Edmunds. 
This was about the time of Richard I., but 
Pulpits did not grow common in England till 
long afterwards. Though a few of the thir- 
teenth century still remain, most of our Gothic 
ones, unless they are quite modern, were put up 
between 1350 and 1550. In 1603 a Pulpit was 
ordered to be placed in every Church not already 
so furnished. Stone, at this date, seems to 


had Pulpits of theirown. Thereisa picturesque 
one at Shtewsbury Abbey. and others at Great 
Walsingham and at Wells. Granite Pulpits, 
covered with fanciful ornaments incised with a 
pointed hammer, and of course unpolished, may 
be found in Devonshire and Cornwall. There 
was formerly a wrought-iron Pulpit in Durhan 
Cathedral, and there are one or two modern 
ones in London. For really fine specimens in 
this metal, however, we must go to Spain, and 
especially to Burgos and Avila. Old English 
stone Pulpits were generally small, so small 
that some of them may even yet be unknown, 
having been hidden away under later additions. 
This was the case with one of much beauty, 
discovered about thirty years ago during 
a restoration at Shipton-under-Wychwood. 
Being very diminutive, it had been shaped 


have gone out of fashion; and the new Pulpits | out of a single block, and it had been 
were generally made of oak. At Twywell,in | long afterwards enclosed for generations 
Northamptonshire, there is, or recently was, a | in the once fashionable ‘.three-decker.’’ This 
wooden Pulpit with the front panel split. The | fatetcould hardly have ‘overtaken] our largest 
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village tradition is that a preacher in Crom- 
well’s time purposely kicked it out, to impress 
a particular text on his hearers. Many out- 
door Pulpits remain. There is one looking 
into the court of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
It is entered by a door at the back, and covered 
by a stone tester or canopy, which shelters the 
occupant from rain and rough weather. There 
is still a finer one at the Cathedral of St. Lo, 
in Normandy ; another at Notre Dame, Vitre, 
and a small one, recessed in the wall, at Pistoia, 
in Italy. Perhaps the most striking is at Prato, 
in the same country. It is circular in plan; it 
stands out boldly from an angle of the Church, 
and it is protected by what, if it were of wood 
instead of marble, might be called a great 
coffered sounding-board. Being very large, its 
general effect is remarkable enough, but it is 
also noticeable for five or six beautiful groups 
of winged boys, which Donatello sculptured on 
its panels. Refectories, in monkish times, often 


gone tal a 


sculptures of Scriptural subjects have a quaint- 
ness not easily forgotten. The sculptures are 
the glory of early Italian Pulpits, though 
sometimes, as at Ravello, near Naples, geo- 
metrical patterns in mosaic take their place. 
Variations of this sort, however, are almost 
confined to the parapet or _ enclosing 
wall. In whatever way it is treated, the 
medieval Artists of Italy nearly always sup- 
ported it on a number of light and graceful 
marble columns, and each column, again, 
usually rested on the back of some such beast 
as a lion. Our English Pulpits were satisfied 
with less ambitious ornaments. We have 
native marbles of much beauty, but, with the 
exception of the dull bluish-grey one which is 
quarried at Purbeck, they were neglected in 
the Middle Ages. Instead of mosaics we had 
tracery; instead of figures we had carved 
foliage ; and instead of costly materials we had 
coloured decoration. Sacred emblems were 
also introduced, and sometimes royal Oo, 
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examples, such as that in Trinity Church, 
Coventry. But medieval Italy was the place 
for immense and magnificent Pulpits; so 
magnificent that, as Mr. Ruskin says, even the 
clergy for whom they were built seldom cared 
to use them. The cast of one of them in the 
South Kensington Museum is familiar enough ; 
but its original has ceased to exist, except in 
scattered fragments. Sculptured for Pisa 
Cathedral by Giovanni Pisano about the year 
1302, it' remained there till 1596. Then came 
a great fire, in which the roof of the Church 
was destroyed. The Pulpit was much injured. 
Its panels were removed to the Crypt, other 
portions were placed in the Campo Santo, and 
out of the rest was made a smaller and plainer 
structure, which is still in use. There is a 
specimen at Pistoia little inferior to what it was 
when perfect. The Pisan one is round, while 
this is oblong in plan. It is attributed to 
Guglielmo d’Agnello, and its archaic-looking 


national ones. The Pulpit at St. Saviour’s, 
Dartmouth, for instance, is carved with the 
Tudor rose and portcullis. Though in 1634 
Gothic had died out and wood instead of stone 
had come in, some works of this late date are 
artistic as well as elaborate. St. John’s Church, 
Leeds, has one which is singular, and which 
must have been costly. The details profusely 
lavished on it are those with which everybody 


‘is familiar in Jacobean chimney-pieces and 


wainscotings. Above, a vast sounding-board, 
which affects a massiveness it does not possess, ° 
projects from the wall in a preternatural- 
looking way, without visible means of support. 
Whether the sounding-boards which were the 
fashion then had much effect is doubtful. 
When they are really shaped on scientific prin- 
ciples they areapt to work both ways—not only 
making the speaker audible to the congrega- 
tion but bringing back to him their faintest 


| whispers in return. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC CONSTRUCTION OF 
; CHIMNEYS. 


By H. J. Pacmer, A.R.I.B.A. 


HE theory of construction of chimneys 
seems to have been strangely neglected 
by Architects, much more so than any 

other branch of the profession. Ever since the 
time when chimneys became _ indispensable 
little has been done with regard to regulating 
the size, area and height of the flues, in fact the 
Architect has overlooked the scientific part of 
the construction of flues altogether. He knows 
that smoke has a tendency to go upwards, and 
provides a hole of some sort for the smoke to 
rise up out of his building—or not, according to 
favourable or unfavourable conditions at the 
time. When his client complains of the 
chimneys smoking, the Architect is surprised, 
and immediately says that the bricklayer has 
not set the stoves properly, and this is some- 
times the case, but more often the fault lies with 
the flues which are supposed to conduct the 
smoke to the outer air. The laws and principles 
with regard to bends, curves, height, outlets, 
&c., are still uncertain, and Architects trust to 
established custom in construction, and are 


satisfied if no chimney ‘‘ smokes’’ in their new _ 


buildings. It is singular the way the pro- 
fessional man, who pretends to have some 
knowledge of Science, unconcernedly treats this 
matter, just as if no laws and no Science were 
involved, and that a successful Chimney was 
quite a matter of course. The laws and data 
respecting liquids are expressed with such a 
close degree of approximation that leaves little 
to be desired. Those who have studied 
hydraulics can fix the size and shape of 
channels for the flow of liquids within a very 
close degree of the practical results, tested and 
checked by experiment. Have hydraulicians 
contented themselves with the knowledge that 
water has a tendency to flow downwards? No; 
they have drawn up formulz by which they 
can calculate velocities, discharges and effluxes 
through differently shaped outlets. The Archi- 
tect, on the other hand, has contented himself 
with the knowledge that smoke has a tendency 
to goup. The laws of currents of air depend 
on similar principles to those relating to the 
flow of liquids. The velocity of efflux is ex- 
plained by the equation 4/2 g.h, g being the 
acceleration produced by gravity, and h the 
height of pressure. By this it will be seen 
that the efflux is proportioned to the square 
root of the column of pressure. Air will flow 
into a vacuum with a velocity equal to that 
caused by a body falling through a height 
equal to the column of air. In the case ofa 
discharge from a chimney, the outflowing 
current is impelled by a force equal to the dif- 
ference of the respective columns of air, or the 
velocity is equal to that of a falling body 
through space equivalent to that difference. 
The density of the column of air in the chimney 
and that external to it constitute the respective 
columns, and the tendency for the ‘‘smoke to 
go up”’ depends on the difference in these ten- 
sions. If we represent this difference or that of 
a column ot air equal to it by the letter H, the 
velocity of discharge will be 4/2g,.H. There- 
fore it is not only the height of the chimney or 
flue, which many suppose, that creates the 
draught, but the different densities of the two 
columns created by the heat of the fire or the 
heat of the room in connection with the flue. 
Consequently, it is not absolutely necessary to 
build up a chimney to a great height, for the 
sake of giving it a draught, though it is very 
often done. Looking at the more practical 
side of the question, we see that currents of 
air are created by differences in weight of the 
columns of the surrounding atmosphere, and, 
consequently, the greater volume of air con- 
tained in any channel or flue requires a greater 
heating power to produce an upward current. 
When a fire is first applied to a large flue it 
does not become immediately a column of 
ascensional force. In many instances a double 
current is formed—an upward current in the 
central portion of the flue and a downward 
current in the angles or corners, which often 
causes newly lighted fires to smoke till the 
whole column of air throughout the flue is suf- 
ficiently rarified. It is principally the height 
with gases, as in liquids, and not the area of 


the section, which becomes the active power 
causing draught. These facts lead to certain 
principles in proportioning the height and sec- 
tional area of the flues. Temperature and 
pressure also bear a constant proportion to 
each other. Heated air escapes with a velocity 
due to the difference of pressure between the 
warm and cold air columns, as may be seen 
from the foregoing remarks. For each degree 
of heat a cubic foot of air is raised, slightly 
more than a grain in weight is lost. Now, if 
the difference of temperature between the inner 
and outer air be multiplied by the height of 
shaft in feet, and the product be divided by 
480 (the dilation of air for every degree), the 
column of air producing motion is obtained. 
To ascertain the velocity of air through flues, 
in feet per second, multiply the difference 
of temperature between the inner and outer 
air by the height of the flue in feet, 
and extract the square root of the pro- 
duct and multiply the square root by 365. The 
retardation caused by friction has to be con- 
sidered, and this, in straight flues, is as the 
height and square of the velocity, and inversely 
as the diameter. Bends and contractions in the 
sectional area of flues have a tendency to im- 
pede the current, but it is found, in actual prac- 
tical work, this slight retardation is more than 
counterbalanced by checking any sudden down 
draught caused by an undue pressure of wind. 
Small, well-pargetted flues overcome this diffi- 
culty, and, better still are the circular earthen- 
ware pipes. There are no satisfactory rules for 
deciding on the proper sectional area of flues in 
relation to different heights in order that the 
maximum areasconsistent with a perfect draught 
could be arrived at, and a few practical experi- 
ments are required to establish such rules. It 
is found, in practical work, that a flue to be 
successful should not be less than 25 feet long 
from top of fire-place opening ; it is very often 
the case on upper floors and in one-story 
buildings, where the flues are unavoidably short, 
that they are apt to smoke. 

The next question to be considered is that of 
the outlets or orifices. A large throat causes 
an eddying current, and very often a smoky 
chimney. This is caused by the large throat 
allowing room for opposite and conflicting cur- 
rents to be formed; an abruptly contracted 
throat is found to be best. No part of a 
chimney has been so much tampered with as 
the outlet. All kinds of contrivances can be 
seen on the tops of chimneys wherever one goes, 
whether in this country or on the continent, as 
may be seen by the curious devices of other 
countries, as, for instance, the Venetian trum- 
pet or bell, the French zig-zag tubes, and the 
flat-hooded tops and lateral openings of the 
north of Italyand Switzerland. Inthis country 
we have funnels and pipes, straight and curved, 
some with arms, branched and forked chimney- 
pots, and patent cowls and terminals of every 
conceivable form and device, which are em- 
ployed to assist the upward current in a badly- 
constructed flue; these may assist the upward 
current to a certain extent, but they do not 
improve the sky-lines or landscapes. 

The outlets to chimneys can be decided 
on in a similar manner as orifices are in the 
case of liquids. It is generally known that 
a cylindrical mouthpiece produces an efflux 
less than the theoretical in the proportion 
of 82 to 100, a conical mouthpiece gives a 
discharge about equal, and the trumpet- 
mouth a still greater efflux. Of course the 
conditions of a flue outlet are not quite the 
same, as the outlet is often only a continuation 
of the flue of the same sectional area. Still 
there is often a slight diminution, and the con- 
traction of the discharging column is best met 
by aconical top. There is another point which 
appears to have been ignored, and that is in 
providing an air inlet to the bottom of the flue. 
If a habitable room is fitted with doors and 
windows that exclude all draught, where is the 
air to come from to assist the combustion of 


the fires? Ot course it comes through the only 


opening communicating with the outer air; 
namely, the flue, and thereby causing a con- 


flicting current and chilling the air in the flue, | 


the result being a weak draught. In fact, the 
successful working of a large number of flues is 
to be attributed to the ill-fitting doors and 
windows. The gathering over the fire-place 
opening should be attended to; a large open 
space between the top of the fire and the flue, 


as in the case of the old-fashioned ‘‘ hob 
grates,’ is objectionable, because the air in the 
flue has to be warmed to induce the upward 
current, and the large body of air between the 
fire and flue has to be warmed or rarified, and 
this practically means that the whole of the air 


in the room has to be warmed before a perfect © 


upward current can be ensured. This was a 
great fault of the old type of Kitchen fire- 
places. A narrow fire-place produces a much 
more powerful draught, and if the back of the 
fire-place is inclined into the room with a 
narrow aperture for smoke at the top, the heat- 
ing power of the fire is greatly increased. 
Chimneys in external. walls waste a large 
amount of caloric, and do not succeed so well 
as those within a building. Factory chimneys 
require special consideration, the areas and 


heights being determined upon in proportion to — 


the horse-power of the boilers and the amount 
of coals burnt per hour; the stability of the 
shafts has to be safely worked out, and is, 
altogether, a subject which would take up more 
space than can here be allotted to it. 


Tue early British Churches were built of 
wood and covered with reeds and straw. They 
were generally only wattle and daub erections. 

Tue Electric Light Works which have been 
erected for the lighting of Shrewsbury by 
Messrs. Edmundson, of Dublin and London, 


have been formally opened by the Mayor of © 


Shrewsbury. = 


OnE of the buildings at the Tennessee Cen-- 


tennial Exposition will be erected entirely with 
money provided by the children of the State. 
Everything in it and around it will be arranged 
for the pleasure and profit of children. In the 
Tower will swing a fine set of silver chimes. 

St. MartTin’s Cuurcu, Canterbury, has re- 
cently been the scene of operations undertaken 
with the object of discovering further proofs of 
its great antiquity. The result has been to 
bring to light some very interesting indications 
of the justice of its claim to be the most ancient 
Roman Church still in use in Great Britain. 

THE year’s Art sales concluded on Saturday 
at Messrs, Christie's, and when the huge totals 
have been added up the season just now closed 
will show one of the largest totals for many 
years past. It is said, that over £1,000,000 
have been spent on objects of Art, silver, and 
decorative furniture at the rooms of this firm, 

A wanpsomME Drinking Fountain, built of 
Aberdeen granite, by Messrs. Oxley and Son, 
for the Wentworth Memorial Fountain Com- 
mittee, of Barnsley, has been presented to the 
town. The Fountain, which is Gothic in style, 
is built at the junction of the Sheffield and Don; 
caster Roads. 

UNDER the will of the late Mr. H. B. Peart a 


legacy of £1,000 has been left for the building — 


fund of the new parish Church of Hove, 
Brighton. The legacy will form the nucleus of 


the fund for the completion of the Church, and ~ 
the western Porch will be undertaken as a first - 


part of the new work, the Tower being left to 
the last. 

Mr. Owen WIt iams, the Surveyor of the 
Aberdare Urban District Council, has just 
entered on a crusade against bad and defective 
systems of sanitation, having started a series of 
popular lectures, illustrated with limelight 
views, on ‘‘Sanitation and Health.’”’ The first 
was given the other evening at the Cwmaman 
Public Hall, and was much appreciated by an 
audience of working-men. 

Berore very long Balmoral Castle will be 
supplied with the electric light. Operations, in 
fact, would have been commenced ere now had 
they not been delayed owing to the death of 
Sir Henry Ponsonby. The motive power is to 
be taken, not from the Dee but from the Gelder. 


In the first instance the electric light will be 


ntroduced in the Ball Room only. It is stated 
that the expenditure contemplated is about 
ft 4007 ae 

THERE is no probability of Canon Barnett’s 
offer to build a Town Hall for Whitechapel at 


a cost of £20,000 being accepted. The offer 


includes the building of a Picture Gallery, 
which is to be open six months in the year! 
The local authorities do not see their way to 


accept any offer imposing conditions, and the © 


opposition to the proposal is very strong, The 
refusal will probably lead to Toynbee Hall 
possessing its own Picture Gallery. : 


- 
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Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—Consideration is being given to 
the proposal to erect anew Fire Brigade Station 
and Police Workshops. It is intended to erect 
both establishments on a central site, and Mr. 
Dyack, the burgh surveyor, has been instructed 
to prepare a plan showing how the buildings 
could be conjoined on vacant ground belonging 
to the Corporation in King Street. 

Tue new Lectern for the East Parish Church 
is in view of the materials of which it is made 
an object which can lay claim to some historic 
interest. It consists of an oak pedestal and 
shaft surmounted by a bronze figure of a peli- 
can feeding its offspring with its own blood, 
and bearing on its outstretched wings a bronze 
book rest. The oak of the Lectern is part of 
the woodwork of the Steeple of St. Nicholas, 
which was destroyed by fire in 1874, while the 
bronze out of which the pelican and book rest 
are cast is the metal of Old Lowrie, the ancient 
bell which hung in the Steeple, and which was 
melted into a shapeless mass by the flames 
which devoured the woodwork. The Lectern 
was designed by Mr. William Kelly, Architect, 
and has been constructed by Messrs. J. and A. 
Ogilvie, Aberdeen. 


CApGWITH.—The new Chapel of the Holy 
Cross has been opened. The Chapel issituated 
in the plantation on the hillside at the back of 
Mr. Charles Thursby’s new Bungalow. 


CAMELFORD,—Practically a new Chapel, 
School Room, Class Rooms, and Vestry has 
been erected at Camelford. Three walls of the 
old Chapel are all that remain. The premises 
were inconvenient, the Chapel itself being a 

- badly arranged building, part of it was over a 
road, and there was Gallery enough for a 
building twice its size. No School Room, 
Class Room, or Vestry was attached to it. At 
the beginning of this year a new trust was 
formed, a Cottage adjoining the Chapel was 
purchased, in June foundation-stones of the 
new building were laid, and now premises well 
adapted to all branches of the Church work 
have been erected. Messrs. Wise and Wise, 
of Launceston, have been the Architects, and 
Messrs. Hooper and Dennis the contractors. 


CuHEDISTON.—The parish Church of Chediston 
has been opened after restoration. Early in 1894, 
Messrs. Bottle and Olley, Architects, of Great 
Yarmouth, were consulted, and in their report 
on the structure, they recommended “the 
restoration of the Chancel Arch and portions 
of the walls of the Chancel and Nave, consider- 
able repairs and alterations to the roof; also 
re-seating the Church throughout, re-flooring, 
&c.”’ It was estimated that at least a sum of 
£700 would be required to carry out these 
necessary works, and the work was entrusted 
to Mr. G. E. Hawes, of Norwich. The Church 
of St. Mary dates from Early English times, 
and consists of Chancel, Nave, South Porch, 
and embattled Tower at the west end. There 
is also a private Chapel of Early Eighteenth 
Century character, and a modern Vestry. The 
recent works of restoration comprise the 
restoration of the Tower and the whole of the 
windows of the Church, including re-glazing. 
The Church has also been re-plastered with 
rough stucco; several fragments of wall 
paintings being discovered when the old stucco 
was being necessarily removed. 


CoLcHESTER.—On Boxing Day the Schools 
in Barrack Street, which have just been built 
by Messrs. Everett and Son, from the plans 
of Messrs. Goodey and Cressall, were opened 
to public view. The buildings are for the 
accommodation of 1,220 children, the boys, 
girls, and infants’ Schools and playgrounds 
being distinct. 


Duprey. — Increased accommodation is 
greatly needed at the Guest Hospital, and the 
trustees have sanctioned the addition of an 
Operating Room for women, and two small 
detached Wards for special cases; the extension 
of the Women’s Ward to hold 31 beds instead of 
23, as at present; the rearrangement of the 
Kitchen, and children’s ward over ; the enlarge- 
ment of the Laundry and improvement of the 


hot-water supply ; and extra sleeping accommo- 
dation for nurses and servants. The estimated 
cost of the structural work isabout £2,000. At 
least another £1,000 is required to cover the 
cost of building, fitting, and furnishing. Mr. 
William Henman, Architect, Birmingham, is 
preparing plans, and it is hoped the work will 
be commenced early next year. 


HArTLEPOOL.—The West Hartlepool Public 
Hall and Technical Schools have been opened. 
In the basement there are the Store Rooms and 
heating apparatus, whilst upon the ground 
floor is a Physical Laboratory, Combustion 
Room, Chemical Laboratory, Plumbers’ and 
Carpenters’ Shops, Secretary’s Office, and other 
conveniences. Upon the first floor is a Lecture 
Theatre 45ft. by 25ft., and seven Class Rooms. 
The second floor will be mainly devoted to Art, 
including Class Rooms and a Master’s Room. 
Adjacent to the School itself will be erected a 
Public Hall, which will accommodate fully 
1,500, exclusive of a space which is to be left for 
the erection of an organ, at a future date, and 
the entire range of buildings will form a hand- 
some and very commodious structure. It may 
be added that in addition to the estimated cost 
of the buildings, above alluded to, the site will 
cost £2,500; and the fittings about £1,500. 
The entire structure will be of pressed red brick, 
with terra-cotta facings, and in general Archi- 
tectural accord with the Free Library and the 
Municipal Buildings. Mr. H. Cheers, of Twick- 
enham, is the Architect, and Mr. T. Dickinson, 
the contractor. 


KirkKcALDY.—New buildings erected at the 
foot of Kirk Wynd, known as the Swan Memo- 
rial, have been formally opened. The buildings 
comprise a large Gymnasium, Lecture Hall and 
Gallery, Reading Room, and Literary Associa- 
tion Room. They are of red stone from 
Dumfries-shire, and were designed by Mr. G. 
Washington Brown, Architect, Edinburgh. 
The structure has cost nearly £5,000. 


LANCASTER.—The site for the new Roman 
Catholic Boys’ School including playgrounds, 
extends to Victoria Avenue, and the buildings 
will face Balmoral Road by a frontage of three 
gables with traceried windows in the early 
Decorated style of Architecture, corresponding 
with the adjoining Church. The principal Hall 
will accommodate 300 children, there are also 
three Class Rooms with capacious Cloak Room 
and Lavatories. The scheme is expected to 
cost over £4,000, and Messrs. Austin and Paley 
are the Architects. The Foundation Stones 
were laid recently by the Bishop of Liverpool. 


MayFIELD.—The Gothic Church, erected 
several years ago, from plans by Mr. Blanc, has 
recently received some finishing touches which 
were left over at the time of the opening. 
Externally the elevation has been greatly 
dignified by the completion of the Spire; in- 
ternally the Church has recently been decorated 
and fitted with an Organ and a new Pulpit 
which has cost over £1,500. The Organ is 
placed in the Apse at the east end of the Church, 
which it all but fills. The case, designed by 
Messrs. Pearson, Architects, Castle Street, is 
of oak. Prominent features of it are two 
square towers rising to a height of 19 feet, and 
finished with an arcading and gablet. The 
decoration of the Church was entrusted to 

essrs. Dobie and Son. 


New Bripiineton.—An extensive plot of 
land, adjacent to St. John’s Avenue, having been 
purchased for the erection of buildings and the 
establishment of a School, in accordance with 
the scheme prepared by the Charity Commis- 
sioners, the local governors have applied to the 
County Council for a grant. Mr. Bilson 
(Botterill and Bilson, of Hull), is the Architect 
appointed to prepare the plans and superintend 
the carrying out of the work. 


Norwicu.—Lord Wolseley has opened the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home which has been 
erected in this Town at a cost of £2,000. The 
premises originally consisted of a Public House 
and Tobacconist’s Shop, and the alterations 
and additions have been carried out under the 
direction and from plans by Mr. A. J. Lacey, 
Architect. The contractor was Mr. G. E. 
Hawes. 


SovuTHAMPTON.—The Harbour Board, at the 
last meeting, adopted plans prepared by the 
Surveyor for a new Refreshment Room on the 
Royal Pier, at an estimated cost of about £1,200, 


SWANSEA.—A new West Window is about to 
be put in Holy Trinity Church, Swansea. The 
stonework will be divided into five lights and 
designed in the Perpendicular style. The glass 
is being executed by Mr. Robert J. Newbury, 
of Fitzroy Square, London. The Architects 
are Messrs. Wilson and Moxham, Swansea, 


THE COMING EXHIBITION AT KIEL. 


HE International Naval and Fishery 
Exhibition, which is to be held at 
Kiel from May to September, 1896, 
is an appropriate sequence (remarks Engineer- 
ing) to the opening of the North Sea 
Baltic Canal last summer. It is eminently 
suitable that a city which claims to possess 
the finest bay and harbour on the German 
coast for naval and mercantile requirements ; 
which is, moreover, the terminus of the 
new navigable channel that will exercise no 
small influence on German trade, and may, in 
the future, be of incalculable value to the 
German Navy; should organise such an ex- 
hibition, and look forward with confidence 
to a successful result. Although the approach- 
ing Exhibition is a private enterprise, we have 
good reason to state that its chief object—like 
that of some previous local exhibitions—is not 
to. make money for its promoters. Its main 
purposes are, to emphasise the importance of 
Kiel as a great maritime centre; to increase its 
trade; and especially to show the World that 
German advancement in naval matters is as 
rapid as in most other industries, The Exhibi- 
tion is patronised by the German Government, 
and is warmly endorsed by the municipality, 
the Mayor of Kiel being at the head of the 
enterprise. For these reasons we believe that 
many English manufacturers and.others con- 
cerned in the maritime interests of this country 
will find it to their interest to participate, more 
especially because at the present time we can 
ill afford to neglect any opportunity of keeping 
to the front, or of having doubts thrown on our 
supremacy as shipbuilders and of the number- 
less industries directly dependent onit. The 
Exhibition will be divided into three main 
groups :—A, Navigation on the sea, with eigh- 
teen classes; B, River navigation, with two 
classes; and C, Fisheries, with seven classes. 
It should be mentioned that the favourably 
situated Bay of Kiel will give an opportunity 
of exhibiting actual vessels of any class, and, 
indeed, ships and their evolutions are intended 
by the directors of the Exhibition to form one 
of the popular attractions of the summer. 
There are few subjects, especially in Division A,. 
in which we, as a nation, are not deeply in- 
terested, to maintain our credit and advance 
our trade. It is, therefore, of much importance 
to those controlling a large variety of in- 
dustries in this country, that they should 
decide promptly whether their interest will be 
better served by participating in this Exhibition 
or by refraining from doing so. English 
exhibitors may not be justified in expecting 
that any new trade with Germany would be 
created for them; it is the amount of foreign 
business and of prestige they would lose by 
staying away which should influence their 
decision. It is not probable, nor in our 
opinion is it desirable, that a British section 
should be formed; the experience gained at 
Antwerp in 1894 justifies that conclusion, but we 
understand that the Directors of the Exhibition 
will extend to all foreign exhibitors the same 
courtesies and help which they give to their 
own. The London Chamber of Commerce 
has, in consequence of an official invitation, 
formed a very responsible committee of 
publicity and advice, and to the Secretary of 
the Chamber, Mr. Kerrie B. Murray, Botolph 
House, Eastcheap, inquiries should be addressed 
before January 15th, 1896. 


A SILVER Plate, one of a set formerly the 
property of Admiral Viscount Nelson, has been 
presented to Greenwich Hospital and will be 
placed with the other relics of Lord Nelson for 
exhibition in the Painted Hall. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE IN YORK= 
SHIRE. 


Lrereps.—In January and February of this 
year building operations were practically 
brought to a standstill by a prolonged frost, the 
loss to contractors being very considerable, 
and this stoppage was followed two or three 
months later by a strike on the part of the car- 
penters and joiners. With the settlement of 
that dispute there came a distinct revival of 
trade, and at the present time building mate- 
rials are in greater demand than for some time 
past, while in some instances, too, merchants’ 
prices have been advanced fully 5 percent. There 
are decided signs of improvement in the large 
manufacturing and business concerns of the 
city and district, and should this state of things 
be maintained the effect on the building trade 
will be most beneficial. Such a revival will not 
only necessitate considerable extensions of and 
improvements in Factories and Workshops, but 
will also result in a greater demand for houses 
in the industrial districts of the city. 


BrapForp.—A moderate amount of building 
has been done during the year, the early 
months being very quiet. The Offices of the 
Prudential Assurance Company in Tyrrel 
Street have been completed, and the enlarge- 
ment of the Belle Vue Board Schools, Man- 
ningham Lane, is also practically finished. As 
the year has drawn to a close the outlook has 
become brighter, and recently two large tenders 
for buildings have been let, one in connection 
with the Great Northern Railway Goods De- 
partment in Adolphus Street, and the other at 
the City Road Goods Depot, the two represent- 
ing work of the value of close upon £40,000. 

Ha irax.—There has not been much brisk- 
ness in the building trade of Halifax during the 
year. The Technical School has been com- 
pleted, and the new Markets and Infirmary are 
approaching completion, but apart from these 
large contracts, which have afforded employ- 
ment for a good number of workmen, there has 
not been much new work. A large Board 
School is in course of erection in Warley Road, 
this being the largest contract entered upon 
during the year. Six or seven months ago the 
wages of the labourers in the town were ad- 
vanced from 54d. to 6d. per hour. At the close 
of the year more masons are in work than 
usual, this circumstance being due to the exten- 
sive repairs to India Buildings. 

HupDERSFIELD.—Very few new large build- 
ings, public or private, have been erected or 
commenced during the year, and not many 
new houses have been built, as there are large 
numbers of Mills, Warehouses and houses to let. 
But for a good lot of jobbing and a few firms 
having large contracts in other towns, it would 
have been difficult to keep men employed. 
Trade has improved, however, in the last 
month or two, 


SHEFFIELD.—The year has been one of excep- 
tional briskness, work having gone on ever since 
the breaking up of the great frost so well that there 
have been practically no genuinely unemployed 
in the industry. The new erections put up or 
finished in the year include one Church, 
several Chapels’ and Mission Rooms, one 
Theatreg@six or seven Schools, and extensions 
and alterations toas many more, a considerable 
number of blocks of Offices and Shops, and 
many new streets, especially in the suburbs of 
Hillsborough, Walkley, and Abbeydale. Very 
marked progress has been made with the new 
Town Hall, and it is expected that this pile of 
buildings, costing, with the site, nearly £200,000, 
will be finished towards the middle of next 
year. The London and North-Western Rail- 
way Company has also had large Offices and 
Depots erected. 

‘Hurt.—Trade has been thoroughly brisk 
throughout the year, the principal part of the 
work having been the erection of houses for 
the better class of artisans in the western 
district of the town, and a less number in the 
east. But few large residences have been 
erected. In connection with the milling 
industry some large corn silos have been built 
at Wilmington. Several Board Schools, two or 
three Wesleyan Chapels, a Roman Catholic 
Mission Church, and a new Bank have also 
found employment for a large number of men. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Date ot 
Delivery. 


Work to be Executed. 


For Whom. 


From Whom Forms of Tender 
can be obtained. 


He 
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Bridge, St. Lucia, West Indies .. 


Electric Lighting, Windsor 
Club, Burnley .. 


Casual Wards, Lutterworth 
Pump Lowering, Enfield, N. 


Paving, Fulham, S.W. 


Sewer Works, Little Berkham- 
stead . 
Drainage Works, Sheffield” 


Restoration of the Tower of St. 
Mary’s, Callington f Gn 

Paving Work, Cardiff Union 

Erecting Premises in Deve wen 
street, Amble ap 

Widening Road, King’s Norton... 


Street Works, Sevenoaks 
Alterations to Schools, Halifax .. 


Pipe Laying, Dungarvan .. 

Alterations, Middle-street School: 
Brighton 3 

moud lating: Erdington, Bir- 
mingham 

Road Works, Kidderminster 
(Foreign) . 4 A 

Schools, Llandaff 

Pipes, and Laying Pipe Track, 
Hamilton, Scotland 7 

Girder Bridges, Hanley, Staffs. |. 

Standards, Fencing and Gates, 
Cattle Market, Colchester 

Granite Kerbing, Croydon.. 

Stone and Brick Viaducts, Corn- 
wall 

Alterations, Schools, 

ales.. 
Heating Schools, Boston, ‘Lincs. 


Ferndale, 


Extensions at Asylum, Larbert, 
Extendiie Patio Roath eatard 
Road Making, Stone, Staffs 
Addition to Schools, Paisley 


Erecting Cloak Rooms, &c., Aber- 
es er Board School, Wrex- 


eee Bug Water Gas Installa- 
tion, Manchester .. 6 
Board School Additions and 
Alterations, Tonna ate a 


Main Drainage, Dublin... 
Pipe Sewers, Bromley, Kent 


Filters, Tank, and other Mote 
Motherwell, Scotland .. 
Laundry Additions, Plumstead . 


Iron Water Reservoir, Hanover. . 


Building Parochial House, ae 
Ireland 
Street Works, “London, Ww, 


Library, Wick, Scotland 

Sewer Works, Somerton .. 
Refuse Despatch Works, Glasgow 
New Shire Hall, Durham ., 
Making Sewers, Camberley 


New Pavilion at Infirmary, High- 
street, Homerton, E. 

Erecting Cottage Homes, ‘Work- 
shops, Hospital, Schools, &c., 
Styal, Cheshire 

Alterations to County Asylum, 
Bodmin r | 

Road Works, London, N.. 


Erecting Board ch: tp Shrews- 
bury .. aq = 


Paving Works, London, N. 


Church, Audley, Staffs 
Villa Residence, Bradford... 


Alterations, People’s Hotel, Harro- 
gate ee 
mievad Cottages, Harrogate 


Factory, Higham Ferrers, North- 
ants .. Be ag Le r 
Houses (12), Leeds (Mason and 
Brickwork only) ae oy 


Making New Roads, St. Albans.. 


Erecting Business Premises, New- 
ton Heath . 
Hot,Water System, Goole.. 


Macadamising Roads, Aberdeen 


Rebuilding Crompton Fold Hall, 
Breightmet . 
Building Schoolroom, Bu*hhope 


Erecting Block o: Houses, Fort 
William, N.B. 

Alterations to Premises, Alfreton- 
road, Nottingham... ‘ 

Chapel and Schools, erecting, 
Bury .. aa “A 


Castries Town Board .. 


Corporation 


Guardians .. 

Enfield Urban District 
Council . 4 

Vestry 


Hertford Rural District 
Council . 

Sheffield United Gas 
Light Co. 39 


Guardians. . 

Amble 
Society .. 

Rural District Council. 


Co. -operative 


Urban District Council. 
School Board 


Town Commissioners ., 
School Board 


Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Governors Glamorgan 

County Schools ; 
Lanark County Council 


Corporation 
Corporation 


Borough Council. 
Great Western Railway 


Ystradyfodwg 


School 
Board . we ati 
School Board 
Stirling Asylum Board.. 
Great Western Railway 
Company 
Urban District Council 


School Board 


Hope School Board 

Corporation Gas Com- 
mittee .. 

Llantwit Lower School 
Board : 


Corporation 
Rural District Council’. 


Commissioners . 
Guardians .. 
State nai ar Autho- 


rities 


Vestry of St. George’s, 
Hanover-square 

Free Public Library 
Committee .. 

Langport Rural District 
Council .. 

Corporation 

County Council.. 

Frimley Urban District 
Council. 

Hackney Union .. 


Chorlton Guardians 
Committee 


Stoke Newington Vestry 
School Board 


Stoke NewingtonVestry 


Mr. A. Bodman.. 
Mr. T. Gadsby .. 


Herts County Council.. 

Failsworth Industrial 
Society, Ltd. 

Goole Cottage Hospital 

Town Council 

Mr. F. Hardcastle 

Colliery Owners.. 


Mr. H. Rossell .. 


Trustees of ee 
Free Church 


The Board, St. Lucia, British West 
Indies. 

Town Clerk, Windsor. 

S. Keighley, Architect, Nicholas- 
street, Burnley, 

Thos. Henry, Leire, Lutterworth. 

T.. W. Scott, Court House, En. 
field, N. 

W. J. H. Denselow. Town Hall, 
Walham-green, S.W. 


A. Scales, Surveyor, Hertford. 

Hanbury Thomas, Commercial- 
street, Sheffield 

Rev. H. Hammond, George-place, 
Callington, 

-Master of Cardiff Union. 

George Reavall, jun,, Architect, 
Amble. 

R.. Godfrey, <A.M.I.C.E., 23, 
Valentine-road, King’s Heath. 

Jabez Mann, C.E., Surveyor, 
Sevenoaks. 

J. F. Walsh, Architect, Lancs. and 
Yorks, Bank- Chambers, Halifax. 

T. McCarthy, Clerk, Dungarvan. 

Thos. Simpson and Sons, Surveyors, 
16, Ship-street,. Brighton. 


J. E. Willcox, C.E., Public Hall, 


Erdington. 
G. J. Shepherd, 69, Chester-road, 
Westminster. 
W. Rodger, 14, High-street, 


J._T. Mackenzie, District Clerk, 
Hamilton. 

Jos. Lobley, Town Hall, Hanley. 

H. Goodyear, 36, Stanwell- street, 
Colchester. 

S. Jacobs, 8, Park-street, Croydon. 

G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington 
Station, W. 

W. G. Howell, School Board Offices, 
Pentre. 

James Rowell, Borough Surveyor, 
Market- place, Boston. 

A. and W. Black, Architects, Fal- 
kirk, N.B. 


Engineer, Paddington Station, W. 

A. R. Ridont, Westbridge House, 
Stone, Stafford. 

T. L. Watson, Architect, 166, Bath- 
street, Glasgow. 


Davies and Moss, Architects, 59, 
Hope-street, Wrexham. 

C. Neckson, Gas Department, Town 
Hall, Manchester. 

Lambert and Rees, Architects, 
Metropolitan Bank - Chambers, 
Neath. 

H. Campbell, City Hall, Dublin. 

A. G. Mullen, 96, ‘High-street, 
Bromley. 

peice arise Town Hall, Mother- 
well. 

J. O. Cook, Architect, 1, Eleanor- 
road, Woolwich, S.E. 

Die Konigl, Eisenbahn—Direction, 
Hanover. 

Mr. Toye, Strand, 
Derry. 

G. Liv ee Surveyor, 1, Pimlico- 
road 

T. Leadbetter, Ane 17, Young- 
street, Edinburgh 

Q. Louch, Clerk, Somerton, 
‘Somerset. 

D. McColl, 64, Cochrane - street, 
Glasgow. 

Bane and Coates, A.R.I.B.A., 14, 
Fawcett-street, Sunderland, 

W. S. Hodgson, C.E., High-street, 
Camberley, Surrey. 

Ta phat ai? Hackney Union, 
Homerton, 


Architect, 


J. B. Broadbent, Architect, zr, Prin- 
cess-street, Manchester. 


R. P. Edyvean, Moun tfolly, Bodmin. 

S. E. Burgess, 126, Church-street, 
Stoke Newington, N. 

A. E.  Lioyd-Oswell, Architect, 
Dana-Chambers, Shrewsbury. 


S. E. Burgess, A.M.I.C,E., 126, 
Church-street, Stoke Newington, 


J. D. Mould, Architect, 77, King- 
street, Manchester. 

Fairbank and Wall, Architects, 
Craven Bank-chambers, Bradford. 

T. W. Marshall, Architect, Princes- 
street, Harrogate. 

T W. Marshall, Architect, Princes- 
street, Harrogate. 

H. Adnitt, Architect, Harboro’-road, 
Rushden. 

W. Holmes, The Woodlands, Hare- 
hill- avenue, Chapeltown - road, 
Leeds. 

Harding and Low, St. Peter’s-street, 
St. Albans. 

F. W. Dixon, Architect, Guardian- 
buildings, Manchester. 

Samuel Wells, Cottage Hospital, 
Goole. 

Borough Surveyor, City-buildings, 
Aberdeen. 

J. Grundy and Sons, Architect, 12, 
Brazennose-street, Manchester. 
Manager, Burnhope Colliery, Dur- 

ham. 

James Edgar, Raslee, Lochgilp- 
head, Fort Wilham, 

H. Harper, Architect, Market-place, 
Nottingham. 

. E. Bolshaw, Architect, 189, 
Lord-street, Southport, 
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COMPETITIONS. 
Date ‘ } 
Designs to Designs required. Amount of Premium. By whom Advertised. 
be sent in. a . J a a. Se : 
Jan. 24 Club Premises, Hindley, near H10, £5 + F, E. Sharples, 96, Derby Terrace, 
Wigan of oe re - Hindley, | 
30 Technical Schcol, Lowestoft R, B. Nicholson, Town Clerk, 
(Local Competition) é 2 Not stated.. Lowestoft, 
31 Infirmary, Shardlow 420, Z10.. f Fm Newbold, Becket-street, 
% ; erby. 
Feb. 8 Club House, St. Annes-on-Sea, $20, G15, AIO .. ote Hon. Secretary, Golf Club, St. 
Cost, £7,000 (Chas. Heathcote, Annes-on-Sea. 
15 Pare el Scheme, Aldridge, S15, £8 «- fy : Eee ge 1, Leicester-street, 
1 Je te oe . Isall. : 
15 : puoke Hall, Edzell, Scotland Not stated.. J. Shiel, Solicitor, Brechin. 
’ 15 Sewerage Scheme, Pelsall and A. H. Lewis, 1, Leicester-street, 
: Richa Wala vk yeh ge feehaoand Lrs)- 4... Walsall. a 
July x Railway Station, Luxemburg .. 4,000f., 2,000f., 1,000f. .. Municipal Authorities, Luxemburg. 
No date Water Supply Scheme, Chard .. Not stated.. W. J. Tucker, Town Clerk, Chard. 
— Designs for Congregational : 
| Church, Schools and Auxiliary —_— Thomas Milburn, 75, Maple-street, 
| Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne.. Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
/—— 3 — ma af == pee 8 = 2 


Trade and Craft. 


IMPORTANT DECISION. 


At the recent West Riding Assizes at Leeds, | 
merchant, | 


James Thackley Meyers, stone 
Pudsey, sued Charles Stott, of Armley, for 
damages for breach of contract. Mr. Kershaw, 
Q.C., and Mr. J. J. Wright being for the 
plaintiff, and Mr. G. J. Banks for the defendant. 
The facts were shortly these: In March, 1894, 
the defendant agreed to sell two plots of land 


at Stanningley to the plantiff, upon condition | 
that the plaintiff erected two blocks of houses © 


upon the land, the defendant agreeing to pay 
from time to time certain sums of money, 
according as the work progressed. Upon the 


houses being completed they were to be sold or | 


mortgaged by the plaintiff, when the defendant 
was to be paid for the land, and repaid the 
money advanced. The plaintiff completed 
the first block, and the greater part of the second 
block early in May, 1895, when he received a 
letter from the defendant refusing to go on 
with the contract, and stating that he would 
have the property back again. At that time 
the plaintiff had spent £1,649 19s. 6d. upon the 
buildings, and had received from the defendant 
£1,255 on account. At the trial Mr. Justice 
Wright held that this had been a breach of the 
contract, but doubted what the measure of 
damages should be for the breach. For the 
plaintiff it was contended that at least it should 
be the difference between the amount he had 
expended and the sum he had received on 
account, viz., £394 19s. 6d. On the other 
hand, the defendant’s counsel urged that the 
-measure of damage should only be theamount by 
which the plaintiff would have benefitted if the 
contract had been completely carried out, and 
evidence was given to show that this would 
have been less than £20. The Judge con- 
sidered the case an exceedingly novel one, and 
said that he would take time to consider it. He 
has now given his decision in favour of the 
plaintiff's contention, the judgment being for 
£394 tgs. 6d. and costs. 


ACETYLENE GAS FOR RAILWAY CARRIAGES. 


Acetylene or electric gas has been a good 
deal before the public of late, and it is likely to 
be heard of a great deal more. In one direction 
—that of its adaptation to the lighting of railway 
trains—its excellence has been practically de- 
monstrated. At Mr. W. S. Laycock’s works in 
Victoria Street, Sheffield, there has been fitted 
a carriage, complete in all its compartments, 
with the new light, which the Americans, not 
without reason, have christened ‘‘ Sunlight.”’ 
In each of these compartments can be seen the 
respective lighting powers of the ordinary gas, 
electricity, and acetylene. There is really no 
comparison between the value of the latter, as 
compared with coal-gas, or even the electric- 
light. It is claimed that the acetylene has 
about sixteen times the illuminating power of 
ordinary gas. Our ordinary gas, in its most 
modern incandescent development, has a some- 
what forbidding tone, and has accessories which 
require delicate handling. The light from 
acetylene gas has nothing ghastly about it, is 
clear and steady, with an utter absence of the 
blue centre associated with coal-gas, and gives 
off no per gre ibis smoke, A comparison of the 
~wo lights, burning together, or one following 


the other, isremarkable. Froman exceptionally 
small jet of flame a brilliantly pure light, pene- 
trating to every part of the place, is obtained, 
by which the passenger can read the smallest 


newspaper print at ease in any corner of the ~ 


compartment. There is undoubtedly a great 
future before acetylene gas in its application to 
railway purposes, if not for household uses later 
on. Acetylene gasis produced by the decompo- 
sition of water by calcium carbide, which is a 
hard gray body, made by fusing together coal 
and lime by the electric arc at about twice the 
heat of melted steel. Calcium carbide and 
acetylene are not new bodies, having been 
known of partly as far back as 1662, but it was 
not until last year that their utility in the pro- 
vision of a perfect illuminant was made manifest. 


THE USE OF IRON. 


Iron is likely to be freely used in the 
future in the construction of greenhouses, 
especially in the case of large Government 
establishments at home and abroad. At Kew 
this metal has been employed with satisfactory 
results in regard to obviating the difficulty 
attending the periodical reconstruction of the 
houses in which plants are grown under glass, 
a difficulty which is unavoidable as long as 
wood is employed, as that material sooner or 
later inevitably decays under the humid con- 
ditions to which it is necessarily exposed. 
Ordinary T iron is used for the rafters, and the 
sashes, which can be easily replaced at any 
time if they become decayed, rest conveniently 
on the arms of the inverted T. So successful 
has this method of construction proved that it 
has not escaped the attention of foreign horti- 
culturists, for it is stated that the Royal Board 
of Works at Munich and the Commissioners of 
the Rotterdam Zoological Gardens have 
officially applied for detailed working drawings 
of the Kew system, and these have been 
furnished. 


ENGLISH CONTRACT FOR FOREIGN IRONCLADS. 


From Christiania we learn that the report to 
the Chamber on the tenders received for the 
construction of the new ironclads has been 
made. The Committee suggests that negotiations 
should be entered into in the first piace with 
Messrs. Armstrong, of Elswick, who offer to 
build the ships at a cost of £220,000 each with 
all armaments and fittings included. Should 
Messrs. Armstrong, however, decline to make 
the changes in their tender desired by the 
Committee, the latter proposes that negotiations 
should be opened with Messrs. Burmeister and 
Wain, of Copenhagen, and, failing an arrange- 
ment with them, with the Germania Docks at 
Kiel. 


HEAVY COMPENSATION. 


The decision of the umpire in the great 
claim on the Manchester, Sheffield and Lin- 
colnshire Railway is in the nature of a com- 
promise. The owners asked £453,000; the 
award is £301,570—a considerably smaller 
sum. It is not known what the estimate of the 
company originally was. 


Str WALTER Besant formally opened and 
dedicated. the new Gateway at St. James’s 
Church, Ratcliff, as a memorial to the late Rev. 
Robert Keith Arbuthnot, who had been 14 years 
vicar of the parish. 


KEYSTONES. 


WE understand that new Theatres are to be 
built at Cardiff and Swansea. 

Ir is suggested that a Central Free Library 
and Technical Institute be erected in Hull. 

Tue site of the Clerkenwell Workhouse in 
Farringdon Road is to be covered with a new 
building, which will cost £25,000. 

Tue Bishop of Salford has laid the Memorial 
Stone of a new Roman Catholic Chapel at 
Gerald Road, Pendleton. 

Tue Council of the Art Union of Scotland has 
decided to issue as the presentation plate for the 
ensuing year an original etching ‘‘ Holyrood in 
45” by the celebrated Scottish painter-etcher, 
Mr. D. Y. Cameron. 

It has been decided to erect a new Wesleyan 
Chapel, at Southport, on a site reserved, 
adjacent to the Blowick Wesleyan School- _ 
chapel, and fronting Sussex Road, at a cost not 
exceeding £5,000. 

PINFOLD Spinning Mill, at Bolton, belonging 
to Messrs. Pickering and Sons, was completely 
destroyed by fire on Wednesday night. The 
Mill was a six storied building, and fitted 
throughout with patent sprinklers. 

Ir is announced that the Prince and Princess 
of Wales will visit Croydon in May or June next 
year to open the new Town Hall and Municipal 
Buildings, which have been erected at a cost of 
over £100,000. 

JAPANESE Houses in larger cities are of one 
general shape, two stories high, and put together 
with a curious method of mortising, at which 
these people are adepts, not one nail being used 
throughout the construction of the building. 

A sum of £800 has been raised, mostly in 
Pietermaritzburg, towards the proposed 
Military Church at Fort Napier. The War 
Office authorities consent to give £1,000, if 
another £1,000 is subscribed in the Colony. 

TuHE Leith School Board has accepted tenders 
for the erection of a new School in place of the 
Links Academy. The School is intended for 
elementary, secondary, and technical education, 
and is to cost about £28,000. 

A NEw Porch is to be erected at what is 
known asthe Whitby Chapel entrance to Hawar- 
den Churchby Mr. Henry Neville Gladstone. It 
will be in keeping with the style of the other 
Porch, but a niche will be left above the door 
for one or two figures. 

CONSIDERING the public interest that was 
excited by the discovery of the fourteenth cen- 
tury Crypt, the remaining portion of the Priory 
of the White Friars, at No. 4, Britton’s Court, 
the price realised for the freehold at auction 
(£460) was disappointing. 

Mucu satisfaction has been expressed by the 
intimation that the Government proposes to 
erect anew Post Office at Aberdeen. The pre- 
sent head office was built about 20 years ago, 
and has for a long time been totally inadequate 
for the work. 

A MARBLE Bust of the late Dr. Lunn has been 
placed in the Grand Entrance Hall of the Hull 
Royal Infirmary. The Bust which is by Mr. 
Wm. Day Keyworth, Junr., is executed in pure 
statuary marble, and is placed upon a pedestal 
of Norwegian marble. 

THE Memorial to the late Dr. John Rae, 
Arctic explorer, which has been executed in 
London by Mr. Whitehead, sculptor, is now 
about finished in St. Magnus Cathedral, 
Kirkwall. The Monument represents him ina 
recumbent attitude. 

Owine to the roof and stone gables of St. 
George’s Church, Shrewsbury, being out of 
repair and, in fact, dangerous to pedestrians in 
consequence of the looseness of the stone-work 
forcing the gables, considerable expense has 
been necessitated. 

Mire End is not the only part of London 
which boasts of an historic building associated 
with Trinity House. Old Trinity Hall, in 
Pender Street, Church Street, Deptford, has 
been during the last ten years in the occupation 
of a working men’s teetotal society. 

THE £150required for the erection of a Memo- 
rial to the late Canon Kemp, vicar of Birstal, 
having now been subscribed, it has been decided 
to put in a Stained Glass Window at the west end 
of the Church, and to erect a Brass Tablet, the 
latter to be disposed according to the advice of 
Mr. Swindon Barber, Architect, Halifax, who 
is to be consulted. 
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Correspondence. 
WELL HOUSE, DODBROOKE, DEVON. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


S1r,—The paragraph in your issue of Decem- 
ber 17th, on page 292,relative to Well House, 
in the parish of Dodbrooke, near Kingsbridge, 
Devon, contains many inaccuracies, and as 
your #Journal, being a technical publication, 
carries more weight thanan ordinary newspaper. 
I ask your permission to correct the statements 
therein contained. 

In the first place, ‘‘ Well House”’ or ‘‘ Lange- 
wylle,’’ as the real name should be, was never 
the property of the Abbot and Convent of 
Buckfast, as can easily be shown by the records 
of their holdings in the county. The Abbey 
held no land whatever in Dodbrooke parish. 
Further, the property in question was never a 
Monastery or religious house of any kind, but 
has always been a domestic residence. In 
1374, Edward III.’s forty-eighth year, it 
belonged to John Geye, junior, and the deed of 
conveyance of that date now lies before me. 
Later it probably belonged to the well known 
Devonshire family of Champernowne, who 
held large estates in Dodbrooke. Further still, 
there never was any Monastery or religious 
house of any order in the whole parish of 
Dodbrooke. As to the statement that there is 
an ancient road leading from ‘ Well’’ to the 
religious house at Leigh, about two miles away 
in the parish of Churchstow, it is true that a 
road does connect Leigh and Well, but there 
was no special reason for the connection, as the 
road led to and from scores of more important 
places, and went far beyond both Leigh and 
Well, both of which houses happened to be 
on the line of the road, which was described as 
the King’s Highway. Further, Leigh was not, 
as stated, a religious house, but a farm owned 
by the Abbey of Buckfast. At Well or 
Langewylle there are very interesting 
medieval remains, and I will shortly send you 
some particulars of them, especially of four 
arches now in good preservation. I have just 
purchased the property on behalf of the Rev. 
T. C. Lewis, the present Rector of Dodbrooke 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM DaAvIEs. 
Town Hall Chambers, 
Kingsbridge, 
December 21st, 1895. 


THE COST OF HOSPITALS. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


S1r—I observe in your issue of the 24th inst., 
under ‘‘ Professional Items,’’ that your. Corre- 
spondent’s notice of the Kirkcaldy Infectious 
Diseases Hospital would seem to give an erro- 
neous impression of the decision of the Town 
Council. In the Assessor’s Report, which was 
published in extenso in the local papers, speak- 
ing of our design which was then known by the 
motto ‘‘Health,”’ he says: ‘!Though not 
beyond criticism in certain matters of greater or 
lesser importance, this design evinces, on the 
whole, a measure of careful study of the sub- 
ject; of familiarity with the most advanced, 


ideas regarding it, and of capable and pains-~ 


taking application of these to the case in hand 
not found in any of the other designs sub- 
mitted.’’ Perhaps this excerpt from the report 
may be the means of showing that it is not 
always that which professes to cost the least 
that is the cheapest; and I may further add 
that the new Hospital at Ruchill, Glasgow, is 
costing about £400 per bed; the proposed 
Hospital at Edinburgh is likely to cost more; 
whilst this new Hospital at Kirkcaldy is esti- 
mated to cost £276 per bed.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, ; 
CAMPBELL DOUGLAS. 
266, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
28th December, 1895. 


Tue Church of St. Gabriel’s, Warwick Square, 
London, is about to undergo extensive altera- 
tions. A new West Porch is to be erected and 
a new Side Chapel. 

At Bideford Parish Church, a beautiful north 
aisle Window has been erected. The Window 
has two lights, and represents “ The Light of 
the World” and ‘‘ The Good Shepherd.” 


es 


- Society, «Limited. 
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KEYSTONES. 


At Weston-Super-Mare about £128,000 is to 
be spent on improvements by erecting a Pier 
and making a “‘ Marine Lake.” 

Prians for the new Bristol Inland Revenue 
Offices and the Official Receiver in Bankruptcy 
Offices are in course of preparation. 

A Roman Catholic Church, erected at a cost 
of about £3,000, was opened at Morecambe 
recently by the Bishop of Liverpool. 

Two statues of St. Augustine and St. Patrick 
have been erected in St. Anne’s Roman Catho- 
lic Church, Bradford. Each statue is about 
6 ft. high and weighs 6 cwt. 

Tue Circus Ground in Ingram Street, 
Glasgow, is to be acquired for a new Fire Station, 
but the erection of the necessary buildings will 
not take place for several years. 

A SUBSTANTIAL and artistic Drinking Foun- 
tain, composed wholly of Aberdeen granite, has 
just been erected in Kirkby Stephen Market 
Square, at the expense of Miss Emma Thompson. 

Tue Foundation Stone of a new Drill Hall 
at Bournemouth, presented to the 4th Hants 
Rifle Volunteers, has been laid. The total 
cost of building, amounting to £3,000, is being 
defrayed by Miss Michell, a resident. 

THe Northern Lighthouse Commissioners 
have resolved to proceed without delay with the 
erection of a new Lighthouse at the Tud Head, 
on the farm of Hallhill, near Bervie, on the 
Kincardineshire coast. 

Burton Infirmary is to be extended by the 
addition of a new Ward, to contain twelve beds 
for women; a proper room for the treatment 
of out patients, and the provision of extra space 
for the nursing staff. The sum required for 
the work is £12,000. 

THE demolition of the old East Pile Pier at 
the entrance to the Calais. Harbour, and the 
excavations necessitated thereby, have led to the 
unearthing of severalinteresting relics. Amongst 
the most interesting.are part of the hull of an 
old man-of-war and a bronze cannon g feet in 
length. 

THE Artists’ Colony at Bushey, a village to 
the north of London which may almost be re- 
garded as a metropolitan suburb, is up in arms 
against a proposal which is to be laid before 
Parliament for the construction of a new Rail- 
way from Watford to London by way of 
Edgware. 

THE restoration of Old Malton Priory Church 
(said by Sir Gilbert Scott to be unique in its 
characteristics) cost the Earl Fitzwilliam £3,000 
for the Tower, and the parishioners other £3,000. 
Of the latter sum £250 is still wanted, and 
Mrs. Hutchings, wife of the Rural Dean of 
Malton, opened a Bazaar at Old Malton, 
towards the reduction of the debt. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to ‘The Editor.’’ No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for the 
work. 

ALFRETON.—For the execution street works near Park- 
street and Independent Hill, for the Alfreton Freehold Land 


Mr. J. T. Shardlow, architect and surveyor, 


Worksop :» 


Littlewood and-Son ..£797 11 0| Hawley, J., and Son..£549 6 10 
Vickers, J. H.} Ltd. ... 594 0 o| Holmes, F.L. .. .. 520 0 0 
Smart, ils iiss uaees 575 18 o| Wain and Coupe, Rip- 

Dunn, C: . 575 %0 0] ley, Derbys... 22 490 7 © 


AYLESBURY.—For the erection of offices at rear of County 
Hall, for the ‘Bucks County Council. Mr. R. J. Thomas, County 
Surveyor, Exchange Buildings, Aylesbury :— 


Grist, S., Ltd. 2 +4878 o o| Green W. Y., and Co.£677 10 0 
Wallis, J.,and Sons .. 853 0 3|Grimsdale,H.T. .. 615 0 o 
Senior and Clarke 740 0 o| Siarey, W. H., Ayles- 

Webster and Cannon 698 0 oO bury (accepted) 588 0 o 


BARNSLEY.—For paving, draining, &c., Britannia-street, for 
the Town Council. Mr. J. H. Taylor, Borough Surveyor, ‘St. 
Mary’s-place, Barnsley :— 
Schofield... -- 4143 12 0 | Hood, John* .. ..f120 0 0 
Burrows, Hy. 126 16 6 * Accepted. 

[All of Barnsley.] 


BRISTOL.—For the formation of road and sewers, Barton Hill, 
for Mr, D. Johnstone. Mr, W. Cloutman, surveyor, Somerset 
Eanes, Corn-street, Bristol. Quantities by the surveyor :— 

UKINS . . oe 


#419 0 ©O| Martin .. . «-$285 0 9 

Durnford oe we va. 985 +0. Oo) Deaven)..; «0° 285) \OmiO 

Mangotsfield Stone Thatcher 279 9 0 

SBS «dK aleve 360: On ON Lovell fra3 Gk Bee tot Oe4GAES ES, 

Bryant and Price 326 o o| Thomas and Webb .. 232 0 o 
Slade 309 10 o| Jones, St. George, 

Krauss ° Bristol (accepted) ..- 228 0 o 


+s 309 0 
[Surveyor’s estimate, £250.] 


COLNE (Lancs.).—For the erection of a bakery, abattoirs, &c., 
Stanley-street, for the Colne and District Co-operative Society. Mr. 
J. Bower, architect, 1, Dixon’s Chambers, Colne. Quantities by 
architect :— 

Hawley, J. and M. ..£3,745 0 o 
Atkinson, J. R. 3,303 Ir 6 
Dent and Sons’,. 3295 0 0 


Lancaster Bros. ..43,166 o 0 
Higgin, Miles, Colne* 3,120 0 0 
* Accepted. 


BURNLEY.—Accepted for the erection of a barley-drying kiln, 
Bridge End Brewery. Mr. Thos. Winn, architect, 90, Albion-street, 
Leeds. Quantities by the architect :— 

Wiseman and Watson, Westgate Sawmill, Burnley, 
joinery 4 ae a = ae = --£85 10 0 
Heap and Harrison, Clifton-street, Burnley, brick- 


laying, masonry, and excavating .. és +s o 0 
Watterson, Hargreaves and Crossley, Bank Parade, 

Burnley, plouping and glazing at a 7.9 
Schofield, Wm., Colne-road, Burnley, tiling.. a2 SOCEE 
Bagshaw, G., and Sons, Ltd., Victoria Foundry, 

Batley, ironfounding 5 oH ihe ee he 249 O20 


COVENTRY.—For the erection of dwelling-house, Springfield- 
street. Mr..E. J. Curnell, junr., architect, Hutford-street :— | 


Goode, H. .. +449t 0 |dsaac, J) wo. ee fF) aa 
Cavéej-A;* 3: 490 ©} Garlish, C.%. ocean 
McCarthy, .. 476 o]| Wooton, R... 440 10 


DONCASTER.-—-For the rebuilding of ‘‘ Ye Olde King’s Head,’ 
East Laithe Gate, Doncaster, for Messrs. Hewitt Bros., Ltd. 
Messrs. Athron and Beck, architects. Quantities by the architects :-— 


Gill, D., and Son ..£2,500 0 of Wortley, B. -- 42,324 16 0 

Mullins and Richard- Aneley, W.- :..5° «<. $328\- 00 0 

son... .. + .. «. 2,402 6 2] Arnold and Son, ... 2,236 0 oO 

Thompson and Son © 2,937 0 o| Athron, J., jun.* 2,134 0 0 
* Accepted, 


[Architect's estimate, £2,050]. 


DOVER.—For rebuilding the ‘ Trinity Pilot” inn, for Messrs. 
Mackeson and Co. Messrs. Worsfold and Hayward, architects 
and surveyors, Dover and London. Quantities by Messrs. Dank and 
Bousfield, Billiter-square Buildings, E.C. : 
Hayward and Paramor .. £1,867 | Stiff, H. * 
Austen and Lewis .. .. 1,745 “ 

* Accepted subject to amendments. 


DURHAM.—For the execution of sewerage works,Cassop Colliery 
Village, for the Rural District Council. Mr- Geo. Gregson, surveyor, 
43, Western-hill, Durham. Quantities by the surveyor :— 

Bradley, J. G. . --4456| Manners.G.T. .. .. +1449 
Manners, John -» 440| Heslop, John, Pittington* .. 419 
* Accepted. 


ECCLESHILL (Yorks).—For the erection of a villa residence, 
Hall-road, for Miss Newstead, Bank House, Eccleshill, Messrs. J. 
Kendall and J. H. Bakes, architects, Calverley Chambers, Victoria- 
square, Leeds. Quantities by the architects :— 


+» £3,730 


Murgatroyd, Coates, Idle, masonry and joinery £662 o o 
Harland, J. E., Bradford, plumbing oa ay 80 10 0 
Davison, Wilfred, Calverley, painting I4 10 0 
Hollings, Fred., Idle, plastering .. me 45 0 0 
Thornton, T. and A., Eccleshill, slating .. 4t 5 6 
4843 5 6 


FENTON.—For the erection of Fenton C.E. Schools, for the 
Rev. and Hon. Leonard Tyrwhitt, on behalf of the managers. Plans 
and quantities by Messrs. R. Scrivener and Sons, Hanley :— 


Brayford ab) asst, SORIIO | | Tompkinson and 

Cornes.. 1,535 0 0 Bettelley.. +- $1,367 0 0 
Godwin 1,517 0 0| Bagnall .. .. .. 1,297 © Oo 
Bennett 1,475-0 o| Embrey, Fenton*.. 1,292 12 9 


* Accepted. 


FOLKESTONE.—For the erection of school buildings, Sidney- 
street, for the School Board. Mr. Joseph Gardner, architect, 2, 
Cheriton-place, Folkestone :— 


Tunbridge .. .. §10,324 | Hayward and Parsons’ ..£8,996 
Croswell 9,580:|. Prebble... cs Hastie. wen iGO 
Jenner .. 9,523 | Wallisand Sons .. .. 8,434 
Mercer .. 9,510| Head, Wi Ht i272. 8,309 
Fearon .. * Accepted 


re 9,315 
[All of Folkestone. ] 


HANLEY (Staffordshire),—For heating new schools, Cauldon- 
road, Hanley, on the high-pressure small-bore system, for the 
Hanley School Board. Mr. E. E. Scrivener, architect to the Board, 


Hanley :— 
Ridder, R. P. .. ..£350 0 of JacksonandSon ~..f217 3 4 
Acme Ventilating and Bacon and Co. .. .. 195 0 0 
Heating Co.~) 5.° 43.5 333 15’ 0 |) Pedke;/B. |) eivaess 190 0 0 
Barker, F. W. .. .. 310 © o| Shore and Son 182 10 0 
Evans and Matthews 291 10 o/| Baconand Co.*., .. 175 0 oO 
King, John, Ltd., + 242 15 o| Trusswelland Son .. 165 0 o 
Rosser and Russell .. 240 0 o| Elliott, Thos., & Sons 126 0 o 


* No, 2 Estimate, with radiators, accepted. 


LONDON.—For providing the necessary rooms for the teaching 
of the upper standards at the Surrey-lane School, Battersea Bridge- 
road, for the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, archi 
tect:—¢«# : 


Johnson and Co. .. -- 4,495 | Nightingale, B. E. .. ..44,056 
Hart Bros’ 3." 4 4,346 | Bowyer, J.andC. .. .; 3,998 
Holloway Bros. 4,268 | Wallis, G. E., and Sons .. 3,996 
Charteris, D., 4,264 | Holliday and Greenwood 3,934 
Downs, W. 4,173 | Marsland, J., Walworth* 3,915 


Lathey Bros. : a aie rap AGIA: ; 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee, 


LONDON.—For carrying out alterations in connection with the 
infants’ department of the Stanhope-street School, Euston-road, for 
the School Board for London. Mr. T./J, Bailey, architect ;— 


Marchant and Hirst ..£1,915 o| Ballard, W. T se bag yG09 TE 

Vernall, Danes, and Minter, F.iG. 2.2.5." Garktg500) 20 
Co... 26> «ese «0 1,590 © | Chinchen, F. T.; Kensal 

Lawrence, W. .. ° Green *.. °. 1,549 0 


++ 1,589 oe sores 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


LONDON.—For rebuilding the girls’ and infants’ offices of the 
North End-road School, Fulham, for refitting the boys’ offices, and 
for providing a new system of drainage, for the School Board for 


London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 

Parker,G. .. .. .. ..42,125 | Nightingale, B. E. . $1,928 
Hammond, W. .. 2,025 | Knight, H., and Son... .. 1,889 
Lathey Bros... . 1,979 | Minter, F.G., Westminster* 1,815 


* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


LONDON.—For providing and fixing a complete system of low- 
pressure hot-water apparatus (with Trentham boiler) for warming 
the whole of Mawbey-road School, Old Kent-road, as enlarged, for 
the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 
Maguire and Son .. ..4711 15 | Wenham & Waters, Ltd.£395 0 
Wontner-Smith, J., Gray Defries, J., and Sons... 

and Co. ie" Sele Hoo av SOdino Ltd., Houndsditch* 
Hendry and Pattisson .. 457 0 ; 

* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Cominittee. 

LONDON.—For providing a small boiler and hot-water coils in 
order to improve the heating in all the class-rooms of the Cranbrook- 
road School, Bethnal Green, for the School Board for London :— 


Davis, G. .. .. «. «. +4480] Vaughan and Brown, Ltd... £340 
Wontner-Smith, J., Gray Purcell & Nobbs, Cleveland- 
and Co. +» 398] street, Fitzroy-sqnare* 329 
8 


Fraser and Fraser, Ltd. z 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee, 


LONDON.—For providing two sliding glazed partitions in the 
infants’ department of the Beethoven-street school, Queens Park, 
for the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 


Sealy, G. H #250 0o|Neal,G. . a i 2 
Christa ae = Batons 228 17|,Brown, W. . _y: Son /be0 940 0 
Lyford, G... .. .. 183 0o| Chinchen, F. T,, Kensal 

Hide, W. R. and A. 180 10 Green ®. (i582 tee eer aaaeet 
Clifton, -EL C.5 ... 


ce ee) 7X08 0 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee, - 


LONDON.—For providing and fixing two sliding glazed parti- 
tions in the boys’ and girls’ departments of the William-street 
School, Hammersmith-road ; and also for fitting up the chemical 
laboratory, for the School Board for London. Mr, T. J. Bailey, 


architect :— 

Garrett, J., and Son --£290 o| Hammond, W... .. -.£258 0 
Christie, Jeni %.: 287 5] Chinchen, F, T., Kensal 

Sealy, G..H. =... 285 o| Green* 255 0 


cs Pe ee ee 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


LONDON.—For alterations and addition at Bell House, Dulwich, 
S.W., for H.Tidy, Esq. Messrs. W. Bradbear and Co., architects 
and surveyors, Canonbury Station, N. :— ; 
Stead .. .. + ++ ++%820|Sampsonand Cove .. ..£667 
Mitchell 749 4 
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Messrs. Farrow and Nisbett’s Design 
for West Ham Technical Institute 
Gravesend Hospital: Farrow and Nisbett, Architects 337 
Audley End: The seat of Lord Braybrooke 
from a photograph by Francis R. Taylor 339 


Emmanuel Church, Holloway : 


F, Farrow and E. S. Harris, Architects 341 


eerie - 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A House at Slough: 


Vard: dingiest mass imaginable, the 
Old Chapter House at West- 
minster is being revealed—a buried treasure. 
No other City but London—perhaps we 
should say, rather, Westminster—would have 
permitted that famous octagon to have been 
the support of seedy sheds and outbuildings 
so long. Inspecting the work the other day 


_ we were startled and amused to find one of 


the flying buttresses cheek by 
jowl with a blatant British wall- 
paper of a decade or two ago— 
desecrated sanctity, indeed. We 
have risen a little from the 
standpoint of our Georgian fore- 
fathers; we neither remove a 
traceried window from an Abbey 
ruin wherewith to light up a 
breakfast-room, nor build pis- 
cinas into our dining-room walls 
—to serveas finger-dishes. We 
even recognise that a Chapter 
House may be let alone; nay, 
more, that it may have the 
light of day and the eyes of 
millions directed to it —one 
way of inculcating a sense of 
sacrednessin stone. So the old 
row in Old Palace Y ard--that sad- 
bricked, solemn row—is coming 
down, and Barry’s work across 
the way will have something 
better to face in future. Weare 
not enamoured of the suggestion 
that the space between Poets’ 
Corner and Mr. Labouchere’s 
house should be utilised for the 
erection of a memorial building 
devoted to monuments and in- 
scriptions commemorative of the 
dead; we look with a jealous 
eye upon all these floating ‘ im- 
provements” and “additions,” 
believing that the Abbey, of all 
buildings,has been tamperedwith 
enough. The Dean and Chapter, 
it is said, in face of Mr. Yates 
Thompson’s recent offer, are more disposed 
to consider the site of the old Refectory than 
the oneat present being laid bare. Weare glad 
to hear it. For ourselves, we think the 
Chapter House, when seen in its full sym- 
metry, will need little or nothing else than 
greensward and a low parapet. This would 
leave permanently in view that Chapter 
House, where, by the consent of the Abbot, 
more than five centuries ago, the Commons 
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Old Palace SLOWLY, from behind the | of England first met as part of the King’s 


Parliament, and where they continued to 
hold their meetings until 1547, when Edward 
VI. granted them, instead, the use of 


St. Stephen’s Chapel. Surely no “ Memorial ” 
of the Abbey could be more memorable than 
this, more beautiful, more fitting to front that 
splendid pile to Imperial Parliament across 
the way. Part of the open space now to be 
brought into view will consist of the gardens 


GRAVESEND HOSPITAL : FARROW AND NISBETT, ARCHITECTS. 


of the houses of the Little Cloister—that 
quaint and pretty quadrangle with its 
fountain and its arcade supported by the 
semi-circular arches, beneath which are the 
doors of the Canons’ houses. 


AT the Private View of 
the Winter Exhibition of 
Old Masters at the Royal 
Academy—which opened to the public 


The Royal 
Academy. 


yesterday—we got the impression that the 
show was disappointing. Perhaps this was 
inevitable. Even the Old Masters—the 
country and foreign dealers to the contrary 
—are not inexhaustible. Sooner or later 
they must give out. We rather fancy the 
limit has been reached, for the display is not 
only less comprehensive than usual, but 
many of the canvases are anything but the 
Old Masters at their best. The British 
School fortunately lifts the Ex- 
hibition into some distinction, 
for here are the famous School 
of portrait painters of the 
last century, Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, and Romney, several 
of Gainsborough and Constable’s 
best landscapes, a number of 
characteristic Turners, and many 
canvases by artists of both the 
earlier and the later periods of 
British Art. Taking the por- 
traits first, the most striking 
work in the Exhibition is Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ large full- 
length portrait of Mrs. Siddons, 
from the Duke of Westminster’s 
collection. This, though not in 
the best state of preservation, 
owing to bad usage before it 
came into its present hands, is 
a fine specimen of the more 
mature style of the artist. 
Gainsborough’s art finds expres- 
sion in several notable pictures. 
In the domain of portraiture 
we have an interesting portrait 
of himself and, among others, 
his famous ‘Blue Boy.’ The 
interesting tradition which 
attaches to the last-named may 
be recalled. It is said that at 
an Academy dinner Sir Joshua 
Reynolds gave the health of 
Gainsborough, styling him 
“the greatest landscape painter 
of the day.” Gainsborough 
nettled at the oblique criticism 
of his powers as a portrait painter conveyed 
in the compliment, set himself to paint a 
a work which should show unmistakably his 
capacity in that direction. The result was 
the fascinating work which now figures on 
the walls at Burlington House. The purely 
foreign work in the Exhibition is chiefly 
French, for the most part of the Modern 
School. It is very inadequate as an exposi- 
tion of Gallic Art, 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE CROSSES.* 


THE ‘‘ ELEANOR’? MEMORIALS. 
By Mr. C. A. Marxuam, F.S.A. 


N the County of Northamptonshire frag- 
ments of Saxon Crosses still remain at 
Barnack, Castor, Desborough, Etton, 

Moulton, Nassington, St. Peter, Northampton, 
Peakirk and Stowmine Churches. Among the 
most interesting of these are the remains at Des- 
borough and Nassington. The Desborough 
Cross has on the front two panels, the upper 
one containing two beasts, represented back to 
back, with their tails twisted round their necks 
in a curious interlaced knotwork, and a man’s 
head appearing betweenthem. This is a most 
unusual design, and seldom found in Saxon 
work. The Nassington Cross has two panels, 
on the lower one is a representation of the 
Crucifixion. The figure of Christ is extended 
on a’ broad-faced Cross, on one side of the 
Cross is a figure bearing a reed, and on the 
other a soldier with a spear. Above, in 
another panel, are the feet of a figure which 
probably belonged to a representation of the 
Ascension. 

Of the two Eleanor Crosses still remaining in 
this country it is certainly curious that the 
earliest Crosses of any size erected in England 
were by far the most beautiful, and amongst 
the Memorial Crosses of Europe those of Queen 
Eleanor stood alone. It is probable that only 
12 of those Crosses were actually erected, the 
sites being most likely at Lincoln, Grantham, 
Stamford, Geddington, Northampton, Stony 
Stratford, Woburn, Dunstable, St. Albans, 
Waltham Cross, West Cheap and Charing. 
The funeral cortege rested at Geddington, and 
at this place was formerly a Royal Palace, 
where the Sovereign often resided, and where a 
Parliament was held in 1188 by Henry II. 
Every vestige of the building has, however, 
long since disappeared, though the Royal chase 
at Geddington still remains. The Geddington 
Cross is, in the opinion of many, the best and 
most elegant of the three Eleanor Crosses still 
in existence, and in design, feeling and treat- 
ment it was quite distinct from the others. 
Curiously enough, although the greater number 
of the Crosses were mentioned in the accounts 
and records of the time, this Cross was never 
alluded to, so that we have no information as 
to the name of the Architect or the cost of the 
structure. The reason of this is probably be- 
cause the accounts only extended to 1294, and 
the Cross was erected after that date. This 
Cross is placed on a Calvary of eight plain hexa- 
gonal steps, and is about 42 ft. high. The Cross 
itself is triangular in plan, and consists of three 
stories, the lower one is covered with beautiful 
and well executed diaper work. The second 
story contains the three figures of the Queen, 
each standing in a canopied niche. The third 
story is hexagonal in plan, formed by small 
crocketed gables. 

The Northampton Cross, standing on the 
brow of the hill near Hardingston, is more 
elaborate than that at Geddington. It is octa- 
gonal in plan; on the lower story are sixteen 
shields, bearing the arms of England and Pon- 
thien each single, and of Castile and Leon 
quarterly. On the second story are the four 
figures of the Queen, each under a vaulted 
canopy. In the figures, as Mr. Hartshorne has 
well said, ‘‘there is a feeling of gracefulness 
and repose,’’ and ‘‘nothing but serenity and 
gentleness of soul beams in the soft and re- 
signed expression of the Queen.” The statues 
show a great degree of artistic taste and skill, 
and are amongst the most beautiful specimens 
of British sculpture they possessed. They were 
attributed by Flaxman to Pisano, and are un- 
doubtedly the faithful representations of Eleanor 
herself. Only a fragment remains of the fourth 
story, and that is not original. It is not, and 
probably never will be, known what originally 
formed the summit. The Architect of that re- 
markably beautiful Cross was John de Bello, 
or de la Bataille, who was also responsible for 
the Crosses at Stony Stratford, Woburn, Dun- 
stable, and St. Albans, all of which were erected 
between the years 1291 and 1294. The Cross 
has been frequently restored since it was 
erected. The first repairs of which we have 


% Being extracts from a paper read before the Northamp- 
ton Society of Architects, 


any record were in 1713, when they were car- 
ried out under the order of the justices of the 
county. The Cross was thoroughly restored, 
and probably partially re-built. The next 
restoration was commemorated by a shield, 
which was affixed on the southern side of the 
lowest story, with a Latin inscription bearing 
date 1762. The next restoration took place in 
1840, when Mr. Blore renovated the structure, 
and a broken shaft was placed on the summit. 
But a short time elapsed before the Cross 
again needed repairs, and in 1844 a committee 
was formed to carry them out. By direction 
of the committee, Mr. E. F. Law made a care- 
ful examination of the Cross, and drew up a 
full report, stating that the Cross was in fair 
repair except the steps, which required entirely 
renewing, and the work was done. 

Village Crosses, in a more or less perfect 
condition, still remain at Badby, Bainton, 
Brigstock, Brixworth, Byfield, Castor, Cotter- 
stock, Culworth, Desborough, Eyden, Grendon, 
Harringworth, Helpston, Higham - Ferrers, 
Irthlingborough, Longthorp, Marham, More- 
ton-Pinkney, Naseby, Rockingham, Sutton and 
Chipping Warden. And Churchyard Crosses 
at Blisworth, Upper Boddington, Church- 
Brampton, Cotterstock, Dallington, Cold 
Higham, Higham Ferrers, Lichborough, New- 
ton Bromswold, Newton-in-the-Willows, Pres- 
ton-Capes, Raunds, Ravensthorp, Rothersthorp, 
Spratton and Upton. 

The greater number of these Crosses are of 
no vital interest or beauty, and they are of 
various dates, it being impossible to determine 
when many were erected. 

The following are the most interesting of 
these Crosses. The ancient Borough of Higham 
Ferrers still contains two excellent stone Crosses, 
one in the Market Place and the other in the 
Churchyard, There were apparently other 
Crosses in the parish, but they had been 
destroyed, and the places where they stood for- 
gotten. According to John Coles, during the 
Commonwealth, the Mayor of Higham used to 
publish the banns of marriage of the burgesses 
from the Cross in the Market Place, he being 
one of the magistrates entitled to solemnise 
marriages. The Churchyard Cross stands near 
the Grammar School, and due west of the 
Church Tower. The Cross is of the Decorated 
period, and was erected about 1320. It has 
been much mutilated. In the Churchyard at 
Upper Boddington, to the south-east of the 
Chancel of the Church, are the remains of a 
good Cross. There is a Cross in the Church- 
yard of Raunds, standing to the south-west of 
the South Porch, which was erected about 
1380. In the centre of the old market town of 
Irthlingborough stands a Market Cross, which 
has greatly perished and the carving worn 
down. The Cross is Early English in-charac- 
ter, and was probably erected about 1260. 
According to Bridges, the shaft of this Cross 
was used asa standard for adjusting the pole 
by which the portions or doles of the adjoining 
meadows were measured previous to the inclo- 
sure of the parish. In the Church at Rothers- 
thorpe is the head of a Cross, which is 
in fair condition. This Cross was found in the 
village when pulling down an old barn in 1869, 
and was placed in the Church about ten years 
ago. Onthis Cross is a good carving of the 
Crucifixion, the arms of the Cross are enclosed 
in a stone circle. The whole head rises from a 
band of elegant Early English foliage. 

In the Churchyard of Spratton is a good 
Cross of the fourteenth century, the head of 
which has disappeared. In the centre of the 
ancient and once important village of Brigstock, 
in a place called Hall Hill, stands the old Market 
Cross. This Cross is stated by Bridgesto have 
been erected in 1586, the earliest inscribed date, 
but it is possible the steps were of yet earlier 
workmanship. On the boundary of Brigstock 
Forest, some half a mile from the village, is an 
ancient stone called Bocase stone, having 
reference to where once stood Bocase tree. By 
the side of the main road between Byfield and 
Chipping Warden, near the turn to Aston-le- 
Walls, is a ‘‘packhorse stone,” which is like a 
modern mountain block, and bears an inscrip- 
tion that it was erected in 1659. ; 

Records remain of old Crosses which have 
been destroyed. Thus upon the Market Place 
in Northampton, in 1535, was erected a market 
Cross of an octagonal form, consisting of eight 
large wooden pillars, ornamented with carved 


work, and resting upon a pedestal at the height 
of two feet from the ground. From each pillar 
was turned an arch of wood as a support to the 
roof. Inthe middle were three circular steps 
of stone, from whence a small pair of stairs led 
up into a lantern or chamber, in which was 
kept the standard bushel and other utensils 
relating to the market. The whole was covered 
with lead and embattled, and on the several 
squares were plates of lead, wrought with 
figures and gilt, and at the top of each was the 
image of an ape holding an iron rod, with a 
vane. In 1670, the Sessions were removed from 
the Castle,- which was then ruinous to this 
Market Cross. The Cross was burnt in the 
great firein 1675. The last Market Cross at 
Wellingborough stood near the present pump 
in front of the Hind Hotel. This Cross was 
built at the expense of Charles Sheppard, in 
the year 1719, and it was taken down in the 
year 1798. There was, however, probably a 
Market Cross prior to 17109. 


THE GROWTH OF TOWNS*, 


TRACING THE DEVELOPMENT OF DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE. . 


By Arex. N. Paterson, M.A., F.R.1.B.A. 


HE use of timber in the construction of 
houses, though specially characteristic 
of the southern and western counties, 

was by no means confined to them. Sound 
timber was plentiful everywhere in England, 
and even where other materials were abun- 
dant it was natural that in country districts 
with limited appliances for building, and the 
work was required in a hurry, wood was found 
to be the most convenient material. The 
timber employed was, of course, invariably 
oak, with interfilling of brick, or more com- 
monly plaster, and the durability of old. work 
of this character is witnessed to by many noble 
examples of domestic half-timber work erected 
about the end of this period. Its picturesqueness 
is undeniable, but it may be questioned whether 
that quality alone or combined with a com- 
parative facility in gaining increased floor 
surface on an upper story, warrants our 
modern Architects in employing, at equal or 
greater cost, with no advantage in saving of 
time to speak of, an imported timber from 
beyond seas of doubttul durability as 
a building material in place of a locally 
plentiful stone. Of the 


Two SYSTEMS OF TIMBER CONSTRUCTION 


that of timber framing with an outer face 
of weather-boarding or an interfilling of 
other material, and that of laying logs 
horizontally, layer on layer, to form the walls, 
and notched and half-checked to form the 
angles; the former alone is found employed 
in England, as also in France, with some modi- 
fications, the latter is characteristic of Norway, 
Switzerland, and some other countries. The 
reason may be partly ethnological—in the 
system of framing common in England and the 
large use of curved braces Viollet le Duc 
traces a resemblance to the ship construction of 
an island people—but, curved pieces and all, it 
is much more likely to have been purely a 
matter of the nature of the material lying to 
hand. Straight pine logs of great length and 
section were necessary for the system of hori- 
zontal layers, and such, while plentiful in other 
countries mentioned, were not readily to be 
obtained in England, while, for our own wood, 
with its shorter lengths and natural curves, an 
equally serviceable system of construction had 
been evolved. Of the delightful effects pro- 
duced in these half-timbered houses with their 
enriched corner-postsand trusses, their panelled 
and hooded doorways, their overhanging coved- 
out upper stories and traceried barge-boards, 
it is not necessary for me to speak in detail. 
We have now seen something of the Monastery 
and its offshoot the Almshouse, of the Castle, 
and of the Manor; to the fourth class of 
dwelling referred to as having developed during 
these centuries the town house we must devote 
a word or two. In order to glance at its earliest 
beginnings we must retrace our steps a little, 
though we shall find but little to detain us. 
The old Roman towns had disappeared entirely, 


* Extracts from a series of lectures on ‘*‘ Domestic Architec- 
ture” promoted by the Glasgow School of Art. 
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and even at the end of the twelfth century in 
this country we find nothing but sparsely in- 
habited villages—but groups of hovels — 
crouching under the protection of a neighbour- 
ing Castle or Monastery. Even Winchester 
and London, those rivals in importance were 
little better than villages of a larger size with 
no independent importance, communal or archi- 
tectural. The houses were miserably built of 
wood-plaster and thatched. The Assize pro- 
mulgated in London in 1189—a very early 
attempt at a ‘‘ Building Act’’—is_ specially 
directed to the encouragement of the erection 
of party-walls of stone, with arrangements 
regarding the joint payment thereof mutually 
by the neighbouring proprietors, as a safe- 
guard against fire. These party-walls, while it 
is required that they, be 3 ft. thick are only 
asked for 16 ft. high, a sufficient indicatiun of 
the importance of the houses they 
were to separate. It further re- 
quires that all houses covered with 
reed and rush be plastered within 
eight days, and if not so amended 
that they be pulled down by the 
public authority, for which purpose 
the aldermen are required to furnish 


and cord.” Towards the close of 
the next century, the thirteenth, the 
growth of the communal or town- 
spirit and therewith the importance 
of the towns themselves is borne 
witness to by their building them- 
selves walls and gates. - London, 
Winchester, York and Lincoln were 
now so furnished, as were also the 
great centres for fairs, Boston, St. 
Ives, Lynn, Stamford, and one or 
two others. The plan of the in- 
dividual houses probably varied 
but little. A low, half-sunk cellar, 
with a door from the street, in later 
times, at least, built of stone and 
Over it the single house- 
place or Hall, its door entering 
directly from a short, outside stair ; 
over that, again, in houses of some 
size, the Solar. It is but the small 
farm-house set on end to economise 
space. 


THE GENERAL APPEARANCE OF 
THE Town, 


we gather from contemporary 
chroniclers, was that of a collection 
of low, whitewashed tenements. 
are recorded to the 
first introduction of sea-borne coal 
for fuel, from its liability to dirty 
the outside of the houses: that 
the objection was not ill-founded 
we dwellers in modern Glasgow 
can bear witness. Onthe Continent 
of Europe, owing probably to the 
early rise ot the-classes of craftsmen 
and traders, we find the condition 
of towns and the small town house 
to be very much in advance of 
that just described as prevailing 
in England. The plan, indeed, is 
not dissimilar; cellar, with shop or 


also made considerable progress ; in the end of 
the fourteenth century, as we have seen, the 
town-houses of the great merchants in some 
cases vied with those of the king and nobles, 
and even houses on a somewhat smaller scale 
were built, asa lease of ‘‘ Packman’s Wharf,”’ 
Thames Street, shows us, ‘‘ with a Hall 4o ft. in 
length and 24 ft. wide, and a Parlour, Kitchen, 
and Buttery as to such a Hall should belong,”’ 
with ‘‘cellars 7 ft. high’’ under the whole. In 
such as these, however, there was nothing 
specially typical of the town-house as we now 
understand it; they were but the country 
Manor Houses over again, and such as 
we have already seen them, a little constricted 
perhaps in their surroundings. Crowding there 
was of a kind, for the city walls remained 
inelastic while the number of citizens increased, 
but the provision of light and air were not yet 


house-place over it, and approached 
by an outside stair, and one, 
or in some cases two stories, over- 
reached by a turnpike stair; but in 
many towns throughout both France and Italy 
we find remains of thirteenth century houses 
constructed entirely of stone, admirable in the 
character of their design, and not infrequently 
with considerable architectural adornment. In 
France, also, was developed about this time or 
a little later, an entirely different type of town- 
house, the hotel privé, or dwelling of the private 
individual the retired merchant or civic func- 
tionary, who, in direct contrast to the merchant, 
the shop-keeper, or simple citizen, whose 
house, either from necessity of trade or predilec- 
tion for sharing the town’s communal life, 
spread open its doors and windows to the street, 


— shut himself up in proud isolation behind the 


walls of his courtyard on one side and garden 
on theother. The well-known houses of Jaques 
Cocur at Bruges, and the Hotel Cluny at 
Paris, both of the fifteenth century, supply 
excellent examples of this type. Of Course, by 
this time the greater towns in England had 


AUDLEY END, THE SEAT OF LORD BRAYBROOKE : FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


BY FRANCIS R. TAYLOR. 


considered of pressing importance, and the 
crowding was that of an increase in the number 
of people in each room of the smaller Houses, 
and was relieved by adding one or more Stories 
to these without much modification in plan, 
and by an extending and overhanging of the 
Upper Flats, rendered possible by their wooden 
construction. : 


GuILp HALLS, 


both in this country but more particularly 
in Flanders and France, began to form 
an important feature in a city’s Architecture. 
Inns, too, we begin to hear of and know 
something of their arrangement, not only 
from contemporary records, but from one or two 
old examples still remaining. Their typical 
feature was the open Courtyard, with Stair 
giving access to a series of wooden Galleries 
which ran round it on each floor, and from 
which access was gained to the various Rooms. 


This sub-division, however, denotes a somewhat 
later period, and it is doubtful 1f at the gather- 
ing place of Chaucer’s Pilgrims— 
“In Southwark at that gentil hostelrie 
That highte the Tabard faste by the Belle,’ 

any better accommodation was afforded to the 
guests than that of a common sleeping Room. 
This brings up once more that aspect of the 
question in hand which I have already referred 
to, the remarkably limited accommodation from 
a modern point of view of the House at this 
early period and even up to the days of the 
Tudors. In bringing to aconclusion this rapid 
survey of the domestic Architecture of Medizval 
times, I cannot do better than quote with regard 
to this point the learned Parker when he 
writes :—‘‘ The fact is, however, that it has 
been too much and too long the custom to view 


the manners and habits of remote times through 


a medium highly tinged with the 
results and conveniences of modern 
life, and, therefore, they have been 
seen under a false aspect ; it is only 
by looking carefully into the dry 
schedules of the household effects 
of our remote ancestors, and taking 
the number of their pots and pans, 
their beds and tables, and other 
domestic goods, that we can be 
enabled to judge now meanly they | 
were lodged, and how far from 
luxurious their daily mode of life 
must have been.’ Yet after all, 
true though this be, it does not 
detract from the interest which we 
as Architects find in the works of 
these times: it enhances rather than 
diminishes our appreciation of the 
beauties manifested in their design, 
while showing us how simple, how 
humble as regards plan, were the 
first efforts from which our present 
complex domestic Architecture has 
grown. 


At the opening meeting of the 
Indian Section of the Society of 
Arts on Thursday the 16th inst., 
Colonel R. G. Woodthorpe, C.B., 
R.E., recently on special duty in 
the Mekong Valley, is to read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Shan Hills, their 
Peoples and Products.’’ The paper 
will be illustrated by lantern views 
of sketches made on the spot. 

IstAND Hatt, the oldest and 
most prominent country House in 
Westchester County, in the State 
of New York, and situated at 
Zerega Point, has been destroyed 
by fire. The Mansion was the pro- 
perty of Mrs. Eliza Zerega, who is 
ninety years of age, and is now 
living at the Cambridge Hotel in 
New York. Island Hall, a large 
stone structure, was remarkable for 
the quantity of rare and antique 
furniture and valuable bric-a-brac it 
contained, all of which was burnt. 

THURSDAY was the 78th anni- 
versary of the establishment of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
which was founded for the general 
advancement of mechanical science. 
The number of members of all 
classes now on the books is 6,794, 
an increase during the last ten years of 364 
per cent. 

Tue Palace of the King of Siam is enclosed 
in high white walls which area mile in circum- 
ference. Within them are contained Temples, 
public Offices, Seraglios, Stables for the sacred 
elephant, accommodation for 1,000 troops, 
cavalry, artillery, war elephants, an Arsenal, 
and a Theatre. 

DurRING the operations in deepening and 
widening the entrance to Calais Harbour, acase 
of bullets of a very peculiar pattern was dis- 
covered near the spot where the remains of an 
angient man-of-war were discovered a few days 
ago. The vessel has apparently been embedded 
at this spot for several centuries, as it lies far 
up the entrance to the harbour, and quite on 
the coast line. It is suggested that the vessel 
may be one of the ships of the Spanish Armada 
which was driven ashore and wrecked on that 
coast. 
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January 7th, 186. 

“<T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender, I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roots.” 
—JoHN RusKIN. 


Att who have a reverence for historical 
buildings will regret to learn that at Hampton 
Court Palace, with its old-world garden where 
Anne Boleyn was wont to stray, some despic- 
able thefts have been taking place, destructive 
ofits most prized treasures. Among the visitors 
there are those who cannot resist the 
temptation to cut bits out of tapestry chairs 
and to abstract the mutilated portions. But 
this is not the only danger. Mr. Archibald 
Campbell, who resides in the neighbourhood 
and who knows what he is speaking about, says 
there is no proper staff to dust and look after 
the Palace; that of late gardeners and others 
have been called in to tidy up the rooms, and 
for this purpose they have used the same brushes 
with which they have previously dusted garden 
seats and chairs. Experts declare that this 
treatment of valuable tapestries is really de- 
structive, and already much damage has been 
done. Such parsimony in the case of national 
treasures is grotesque, and it is to be hoped 
that publicity will put an end to what is little 
short of a scandal by causing the Government 
to provide a proper staff, the cost of which 
would be trifling. 


WHEN Browne Willis, an antiquary of the 
last century, visited Llandaff, he ‘collected 
together various records and matter, and gave 
with his work certain drafts of the said Church 
in order to illustrate the descriptions thereof.’’ 
These drafts are not very clear in their distinc- 
tions of style, or in the best possible perspec- 
tive, but they are most valuable as helping the 
description, as being the only records of what 
the old Cathedral was before lightning, storms, 
and Wood, of Bath, played such havoc with it. 
It was then falling into a state of deplorable 
decay, though perfect in its internal arrange- 
ments. There was a large building in front of 
the south Norman Doorway, which he calls the 
‘‘Consistory Court,’’ and a Porch opposite the 
‘‘Decorated’’ south door. Both these excres- 
cences have disappeared, and it may be doubted 
whether they formed any portion of the original 
design. Soon after Browne Willis’s survey 
destruction had full sway. On November 2oth, 
1720, the remaining battlements and pinnacles 
of the North Tower (which had escaped the 
storm of 1703) were blown down, and destroyed 
a considerable portion of the North Aisle. On 
February 6th, 1722, the ‘‘roof and floor of the 
South Tower fell in and destroyed a good deal 
of the Church.”’ The complete ruin of this old 
structure must have followed very rapidly on 
Willis’s visit, and in 1724 we find the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury interesting himself in its 
proposed rebuilding, we cannot say restoration. 
He obtained £1,000 from George I., but tried 
in vain to get anything from the Prince of 
Wales. Sufficient funds, were however, event- 
ually raised to erect a frightful shell to encase 
the original piers and arches. 


ABOUT 1735, Wood, of Bath, commenced the 
desecration of the old work and of his own 
prior fame, for most assuredly a more bar- 
barous or tasteless grafting of uncongenial 
modernism upon an ancient stem was never 
perpetrated, and never was the sarcasm of the 


historian Whitaker more justly deserved than 
in this instance. He says: ‘‘ The cloven foot 
will appear; for modern Architects have an 
incurable propensity to mix their own absurd 
and unauthorised fancies with the genuine 
models of antiquity. They want alike taste to 
invent or modesty to copy.’ All that can be 
said in extenuation is that the corrupt taste of 
that day gave a fashion to this work the power 
of which Wood may have been unable to 
resist. There is no evidence that he had tried 
to do so. That this fashion approved such 
barbarism may be inferred from the accom- 
panying letter among the ‘‘Cole’s MSS.” in 
the British Museum. It is written by a Rev. 
Thos. Davies to Browne Willis, who appears 
still to have taken much interest in the old 
wreck :—"‘ Nov. 23, 1736. The Church on the 
inside, as far as ’tis ceiled and plastered, which 
is something beyond the west end of the Choir, 
looks exceeding fine, and is a very stately and 
beautiful room. The area of the whole Church 
is to be considerably raised so that when 
finished it will (in the judgment of most 
people who have seen it) be a very neat and 
elegant Church, unless indeed the altarpiece, 
which looks like a huge portico, spoil the 
whole effect.”’ 


Ir is useless to try even to record the van- 
dalism that is going on all around us. Wedo 
not know what the removal of the low lion- 
crowned railing that runs along in front of the 
British Museum means. But a large section 
of this railing has been taken down, whether 
only for repaving the side-walk, which seems 
to be in progress, or whether it is to be perma- 
nently removed, we do not know. The point, 
however, is this: each post in this railing is 
topped by a little seated lion, designed by the 
late Alfred Stevens. Although casts from these 
beautiful lions are to be found in almost every 
Museum in the World, although they have been 
used as decorations in places as far from London 
as Budapest and Rome, although they may be 
seen carved in wood in the South African mail 
steamers, and upon Atlantic liners, where every 
one wonders at their beauty, here in London 
the originals—and we believe these lions were 
designed for the railings in front of the British 
Museum—were, on Christmas Eve, being torn 
down by Government workmen. 


Tue frescoes of Sir Edward Burne-Jones in 
the American Church at Rome, have caused 
enthusiasm in the Art circles of that City. 
They are the boldest conceptions that have 
been produced in this age; and it is odd that 
a mind born of Britain should have set 
the mosiac artists of Murano at work upon 
something which recalls and is worthy of Italy 
of the past. What is best and most significant 
about these designs is that they express the 
larger Christianity which has outgrown the 
shackles of dogma. 


ALL the models for the Flora Macdonald 
Statue in the competition which is open to Scot- 
tish Artists, in accordance with the terms of the 
will of Captain Macdonald Macdonald, who 
claimed to be descended from the Scottish 
heroine, have been exhibited in the Town Hall 
at Inverness. The one that attracts most 
attention shows Prince Charlie reclining in 
sleep against the knee of Flora, who is seated 
on a rock, and watches, pistol in hand, for the 
possible incursion of the Prince’s pursuers. 


Ir is very curious to notice how in London 
men of a trade flock together. Thus bankers 
go to Lombard Street, stockbrokers to Throg- 
morton Street, doctors to Harley Street, 
engineers to Queen Victoria Street, cycle 
manufacturers to Holborn Viaduct, publishers 
to Paternoster Row, journalists to Fleet Street, 
coachbuilders to Long Acre, second-hand book- 
sellers to Holywell Street, and cabinet makers 
to Curtain Road and Great Eastern Street. 
Bevis Marks, famous as the street in which 
Dickens’s Sampson Brass lived, is now almost 
entirely occupied by dealers in Japanese goods, 
while Houndsditch, close by, is devoted largely 
to the sale of second-hand clothing: Cutler 
Strect gives itself up to the renovation and 
sale of hats—that mark of respectability, the 
‘‘chimney-pot,’’ being there obtainable at as 
low a price as two shillings. 


being an ancient piece of stoneware which is 


‘merit either in the design or execution of the 


THERE is reason to hope that the pro- 
posed exhibition of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century silks and furniture, which is being 
arranged by the Science and Art Departments 
at South Kensington, may ultimately lead to 
the establishment at this Institution of a per- 
manent collection relating to these two impor- 
tant, although fast disappearing, local industries. 
This idea, which would undoubtedly give a 
much-needed stimulus to the trades in question, 
is all the more possible of accomplishment at 
the present time, seeing that the recent removal 
of the portraits and busts, forming part of the 
national collection, to the new premises of the 
National Portrait Gallery at Charing Cross, has — 
left a large part of the Institution practically 
empty. Such a collection would form a most 
interesting addition to the present Museum. © 


Tue solid masonry of the new Harbour Ex- 
tension Works at Dover, the Memorial Stone — 
of which was laid by the Prince of Wales, now 
makes its appearance above the highest tide 
for a distance of over 250 ft., nearly 400 lineal 
feet of the foundations having up to the present 
time been laid by the divers. About 2,500 
concrete blocks, averaging 16 tons each, have 
been laid since the commencement. As many 
as 40 of these blocks have been laid in a single 
day, and a reserve of about 2,000 are kept 
stacked in the yards on shore ready for use. 
The open iron work, or viaduct, which is to 
connect the shore with the masonry in deep 
water, has made great progress, notwithstand- 
ing the difficulty which has been experienced 
by the care required in sinking the piles,and 
already over half the distance has beencompleted 


THERE have been some recent additions to 
the Egyptian and Assyrian department of the 
British Museum well worthy of note. They 
have come from Egypt, Babylonia, and other 
places; and are regarded as very valuable 
acquisitions. Curiously enough, however, two 
of the most important of the Babylonian relics 
were found in London. During some drainage 
operations in Knightrider Street, two fragments 
of unusual appearance were discovered, one 


declared by the experts to contain the oldest 
Babylonian inscription in the Museum, if not. 
in the World. It is large enough to show that- 
it is part of a Babylonian sacrificial bowl, of 
diorite, which was a granite-like rock much 
used by the early inhabitants of Babylonia. 
They obtained it from the Wady-Maghara dis- 
trict of the Sinaitic peninsula; and the fact 
that it has survived through so many ages, is 
due to the fact that, next to jade, diorite is the 
hardest known stone. The inscription refers 
to a priest-king who ruled in Chaldea 4500 B.C. 
The second object found at the same time was 
a gate socket, also of diorite. 


Very rarely now is systematic search for 
antiquities made in Babylonia. The interest 
in antiquities has been transferred to Upper 
Egypt in consequence of the operations of the ~ 
Egypt Exploration Fund. To some extent ~ 
also it is due to our occupation of Egypt, — 


interesting addition to the Museum made of 
late years isa mummy taken from a tomb at _ 
Dér-el-Bahri, on the west bank of the Nile, — 
opposite the site of ancient Thebes. The most — 
recent of the gifts to the Museum by the — 
Egypt Exploration Fund are some sections of the ~ 
wall of a tomb at El Bersheh, which is a 
little to the north of Tel-el-Amarna, and 
between that place and Beni Hasan. The 
fragments, which are fairly large in size, ~ 
illustrate the manner in which the Egyptian ~ 
tombs were prepared in the 11th and i12th 
dynasty. The tomb consisted originally of a 
main chamber with a small shrine at the inner 
end, but now the whole facade has been 
quarried away. There is little of artistic _ 


scenes d+picted, and the decoration is entirely 
independent of the sculpture; even the framing | 
ot the doorway being only indicated by colour, 
The specimens are also interesting as showing 
the method employed. The inscriptions were — 
all lightly incised on the stucco and painted in. 
colours. Many of them are filled in with a, 
pale blue tint, the colour being marvellously 
well preserved, considering their great age. 
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On the whole, the market for real property 
last year was satisfactory. Much difficulty 
was experienced in finding purchasers for 
Estates at auction, but several well-known 
properties changed hands by private con- 
tract, among them being Bentley Hall, near 
Ipswich, purchased from Captain Clare Deane 
by the Hon. Stanhope Tollemache; Saxton 


EMMANUEL CHURCH, HOLLOWAY : 
ARCHITECTS. 


Park, North Hants, purchased from Lord | 


Carbery by Mr. James Hornsby; Irton Hall, 
West Cumberland, sold to Sir Thomas Brockle- 
bank; Gwydr Castle and Park, acquired by 
Lord Carrington from the Earl of Ancaster ; 
and Heckfield Place, the seat of the late Viscount 
Heckfield, in North Hants, comprising a Man- 
sion and nearly 3,000 acres, sold to Colonel 
H. Walpole. 


Tue World has lost another ‘‘ Old Master.” 
At an auction sale was recently ‘‘ picked up”’ a 
large painting, which, though incrusted with 
dirt and dust, seemed no indifferent work of 
Art. Upon sending it to a well-known Art 
dealer’s to be cleaned and restored they offered 
a hundred pounds for the picture. This was 
declined, but subsequently a letter was received 
from the Art dealers, in which it was stated 
that a customer had taken a fancy to the oil 


‘painting, and was prepared to pay £500 for it. 


As no notice was taken of this communication 
another offer was made, the sum named being 
£1,000. If it was worth a thousand pounds to 
the dealers, the owner argued, it would be 
worth more to him, and he straightway sought 
to insure the picture for £1,000. Armed with 
the offer from the Art dealer’s he had no diffi- 
culty in effectingan insurance. The picture in 
the meantime had been hung over the fireplace, 
but the lucky owner had scarcely had it in his 
possession three months before an accident 
happened. One morning he found a fragment 
of the frame on the hearth and the picture com- 
pletely burned. The cord had broken in the 
night and the valuable painting had fallen into 
the fire. Two days after he had obtained the 
insurance money he received by letter an offer 
to pay {10,000 for the picture. Curiosity led 
him to interview the Art dealer who coveted 
his lost work of Art, and when he told the story 


of its destruction, the dealer _burst torth, 
“Unlucky man, that opainting was a | 
Rembrandt! ”’ 


“TI po not know that I can call myself a 
clever artist,’ said a gentleman of the brush, 
whose studio lies in a street off Tottenham 
Court Road, ‘‘but I do know that I can make 
from £300 to £400a year with pretty easy work 
while some geniuses are starving. My province 
is to supply ancestors’ portraits, which a man 
can place upon his wall and say, ‘That is one 
of my ancestors. He lived in Charles the 
Second’s time, you know,’ and so on. It is 
wonderful how many people like to have it 
thought that they belong to good old families, 


_and that their forefathers were judges, states- 


men, prelates, or something of the sort. These 
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people haunt the second-hand furniture man’s 
shop in search of old portraits, and it is for 
the shopkeepers I generally paint. Sometimes 
I supply pictures which he exhibits till a 
purchaser turns up; at other times I paint to 
his order for parties who have been to him. 
Judges, soldiers, and sailors pay best. They 
are taken up very quickly. As a rule a por- 
trait fetches from £5 to 
£7 10s. Itis only a head, 
and I can knock it off in 
. about three days, for the 
buyers do not require much 
sn artistic excellence as a 
t: rule.” 


At the Crystal Palace 
Company’s School of 
’ Practical Engineering, the 


= certificates awarded for the | 


‘ winter term, were distri- 


4 Robert Galbraith, member 
of the council of the Insti- 
¢¥ tution of Civil Engineers 
~ and consulting engineer to 
the London and South- 
Western Railway. The 
several departments of the 
School, situated at the base 
of the south Tower, were 
open to inspection, and 
_ afterwards the distribution 
_ took place in the Lecture 
=~ , Theatreof-the School.~ In 
* “== his address to the students, 
roo Mr. Galbraith said that 
the great advance in the 
engineering profession was 
shown by the fact that the 
roll of the Institution of Civil Engineers in 1847 
numbered only 600 members, and now the num- 
ber was 5 945,apazt from the student class of 787. 
New fields were being opened up for engineers 
in Africa, China, and the Crown Colonies, and 
new branches of work selating to sanitation, 
electricity, and mining. Healso spoke of the 
advantages of the practical training at this 
School. The certificates were afterwards dis- 
tributed, and Mr. C. W. Walls was awarded a 
bronze medal, he having obtained during his 
course through the School the necessary nine 
certificates, none below the third, in order of 
merit. 


With regard to the announcement already 
made that some of the London: Water Com- 


A GRAMMAR SCHOOL : 


panies are going to Parliament next Session for 
powers to construct additional works, the 
amount of money proposed to be raised for the 
purpose reaches an aggregate of no less than 
three millions and a quarter. Of the several 


applications the New River Company heads the 


& buted by Mr. William 


list with a million and a half. The West 
Middlesex and Grand Junction Companies are 
going to build new’ reservoirs, and the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Company proposes 
additional works. 


THE annual report of the Council of the 
Royal Scottish Academy states that the 69th 
annual Exhibition contained 537 Paintings in 
oil and water-colour, 34 works in Sculpture, 34 
Architectural Designs, and a number of 
Etchings and Drawings in black and white. 
At the general assembly of the Academy, held 
on 13th February, Charles Martin Hardie and 
George Whitton Johnstone were elected to the 
rank of academician, to fill the vacancies 
caused by the death of Clark Stanton and 
Gourlay Steell. The general assembly of the 
Academy will be called upon in February next 
year to elect an academician to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Waller H. Paton. The 
council expresses its satisfaction with the work 
done by the students in the Life School during 
the session 1894-95, showing as it does a very 
decided advance upon the work of the previous 
year. 


Ir has been decided that the statue voted by 
the Municipal Council of Paris in honour of 
the great composer Frederick Francis Chopin, 
is to stand in the Parc Monceau. The plaster 
cast submitted by M. Jacques Froment-Meurice, 
and finally accepted by the Council, represents 
Chopin in the act of composing music; while a 
woman scatters flowers on the musician as he 
bends over his instrument. The female figure 
is supposed to symbolise a nocturne; but we 
should not be surprised if somebody insisted 
upon identifying her as the famous authoress, 
George Sand, whom Chopin so passionately 
loved, and who played so important a part in 
the development of his genius. 


Ir the proposed abolition of Brentford Mar- 
ket becomes a fait accompli a conspicuous land- 
mark on the high road to London will pass out 
of view. The Market, which is one of the most 
venerable of its kind in the neighbourhood of 
London, was established in the reign of Edward 
III. In one corner there formerly stood a very 
ancient and historical Tavern known as the 
Three Pigeons, which was taken down some 
years ago, and a more modern building erected 
in its place. The original Inn wasa well-known 
stopping place on the road to London, and 
many of Shakespeare’s friends—and probably 
even the ‘‘ Bard of Avon” himself—were wont 
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to resort there. Within the past few years a 
Market on an extended scale has been erected 
by the parochial authorities at Kew Bridge, and 
this, together with other circumstances, has 
rendered the abolition of the older Market a 
matter of policy. 
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Every parish has an ancient monument 
because it has a parish Church—a Church, 
perhaps, occupying the site of a Pagan Temple, 
perhaps of a Roman building, sometimes the 
original work of a Saxon founder, more often 
the offspring of Normanand Plantagenet Archi- 
tects. Some parishes can boast of more than a 
Church, a tumulus, a stone circle, or some pre- 
historic mound, and some even can point to 
places where flint implements and fossil remains 
are found. There is always something of 
antiquity inan English village, and it is this 
something which people are naturally interested 
in, which they explore, examine and write about, 
which induces some of them to think of anti- 
quities elsewhere in their own and in other 
countries, and which, alas! sometimes induces 
a parson or a squire, or both together, to bring 
about some work of restoration which generally 
destroys what there is of history in these ancient 
remains. During the past year there has been 
perhaps more systematic work than usual. 
While Dr. Laver, the well-known Colchester 
antiquary, has pursued his enquiries about 
Roman roads in Essex, Dr. James Macdonald 
has taken up the question of Roman roads in 
Scotland, commencing his enquiries with the 
evidence from the one-inch Ordnance map. 
This is excellent news. If we once get to know 
the ancient roads and trackways we shall know 
more of the people who made them. Roman 
antiquities are always attractive. There is the 
great excavation at Silchester going on under 
Mr. Fox and Mr. St. John Hope. Mr. Haver- 
field is recording every inscription that is found, 
while Sir John Evans described the curious set 
of carpenter’s tools found at Silchester, Mr. 
Bellairs gavean account of the sewers of Roman 
Leicester, and Mr. Shrubsole discoursed upon 
the earthenware waterpipes of Roman Chester. 
We.seem to get very near the inner life of 
Roman Britain when such subjects as these 
are dealt with, and we cordially congratulate 
the local societies of Chester and Leicester, 
and our own London Society of Antiquaries, 
upon the good work they aredoing. Silchester 
is, indeed, a message from the past, and to stand 
amidst the ruins of this ancient Roman city on 
a gloriovs summer afternoon is a pleasure which 
anyone might confess to enjoying right well. 
It is true that the ruins are only foot-high, but 
the pavements of houses and streets have 
swarmed with the feet of human beings when 
the order of things was not as it is now. 

Tue authorities at the British Museum have 
recently caused new labels to be written and 
attached to all objects of more than passing 
interest. The tablets containing the Chaldean 
account of the Deluge and Creation have been 
specially cared for by having an enormous label, 
or, rather, descriptive placard, placed beside 
them. The cylinders of Sennacherib and 
Assur-bani-pal have also long and interesting 
descriptions attached to them, and the 
fragmentary cylinder of Cyrus has been treated 
inasimilar manner. It is intended to do the 
same in the Egyptian Department as soon as 
the necessary work has been done in the 
Assyrian. 


Mr. Herkomer, R.A., has been appointed 
vice-president of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours. His admirers will be pleased 
to learn that this honour has been bestowed 
upon him, For a quarter of a century Mr. 
Herkomer has taken an active interest in the 
‘old Society,’’ to the Gallery of which he has 
contributed many of his best drawings, chiefly 
of Bavarian subjects. He is one of the most 
versatile of men, and had he not devoted him- 
Self to Art might have earned distinction as an 
Architect, musician or playwriter. The Society 
of Painters in Water Colours have re-elected as 
president Sir John Gilbert. 


Ir is not often that a residence of any kind 
realises sosmallasumas {19! Yet this was 
the sum which a residence of the late Lord 
Donington fetched by auction a few days ago 
at Farleigh Hungerford, a few miles from 
Trowbridge. The residence in question is not 
the historic Farleigh Castle, but it is the chalet 
which the late Lord Donington caused to be 
erected about twelve months ago in a field on 
the road from Farleigh Hungerford to Norton. 
It appears that after his lordship let Farleigh 
Castle to a lady from Liverpool, he came to the 


conclusion that the air of Farleigh Hungerford 
suited him—notwithstanding that he possessed 
Mansions at Donington Park, Leicester, Row- 
ton Park, Leeds, and Loudoun Castle, in 
Scotland—and he gave instruction for the 
erection of a chalet in a field close to the park. 
The erection is entirely of wood, with corru- 
gated iron roof, its dimensions being 27 ft. by 
25 ft., and is divided into four rooms, one 
answering for a kitchen, in which is a cooking 
range. Here his Lordship lived for some time; 
but he died last July, and the “tin hut” (as 
the villagers termed the place) was sold the 
other day toa representative acting on behalf 
of the Trowbridge Baptist Church, for the sum 
above-named, for the purpose of a village 
Chapel in the neighbourhood, 


SoME interesting relics were disposed of on 
Thursday, in connection with the sale at Hob- 
land Hall, near Great Yarmouth, the seat of 
Lieut-Colonel James. These included a seal of 
Napoleon taken at Waterloo, some French and 
other eighteenth century medals, a Russian 
embossed vase, several examples of Lowestoft 
china, Bartolozzi engravings and etchings, and 
some oil paintings by and after Domenichino, 
Carracci, Parsons, Norman, and others. 


AT arecent meeting of the Anthropological 
Institute, Dr. Dubois showed to the leading 
anatomists of England the far-famed remains 
he discovered in Java. The remains consist of 
the roof of a skull which belongs to no known 
human or anthropoid type, and which is yet 
both human and anthropoid in appearance; a 
second and third molar, from opposite sides of 
the upper jaw, which are more human than 
ape-like; and a femur, in almost every respect 
distinctively human. Dr. Dubois, who sat 
beside the president, and showed no traces of 
the malarious climate of Java, is completing a 
tour round the leading scientific centres of 
Europe. In France he found that there was 
practically a consensus in favour of regarding 
the remains as indications of an animal that 
was human-like, but not human; in Germany 
they were thought to be ape-like, and belong- 
ing to an ape. Now, in Britain, most have 
thought them human-like and of a man. These 
differences of opinion are themselves evidence 
that the anatomical gulf hetween man and apes 
has been exaggerated. The Neanderthal skull 
was formerly the subject of an equally great 
conflict of opinion. Some anatomists declared 
that it belonged to an ape, some that it 
belonged to an abnormal man, some accepted 
it as evidence for the existence of a 
Quaternary type of man, others cautiously 
declared the evidence insufficient for any 
conclusion. At the meeting of the Anthro- 
pological Institute the same four groups of 
opinions were shown. Even to-day anthropo- 
logy hesitates to speak with a certain voice 
upon the chief point of its own subject matter. 
As the normal human skull, the Neanderthal 
skull, and this Bengawan skull lay on the table 
together, it seemed clear enough that the three 
formed a series of grading forms, The differ- 
ences between the normal and the Neanderthal 
skulls were much the same in kind and amount 
as the differences between the Neanderthal and 
Bengawan skulls. The chief result of Dr. 
Dubois’s discovery is this: Man in late Ter- 
tiary times had already completely attained the 
habit of erect posture, and locomotion had 
already set his hands free as the servants of his 
brain; but his brain and skull had not nearly 
attained the rounded completion of to-day. 


In connection with the Sidney Cooper School 
of Art, Canterbury, the annual distribution of 
prizes took place recently at the Foresters’ 
Hall. There was a good exhibition of the 
students’ work, including water colour drawings, 
wood carving, wood working and embroidery. 
The Mayor, Mr. S. H. Dean, presided. The 
prize list, which was a very long one, contained 
the following awards:—Government prizes 
awarded for success in the National competi- 
tion—Percy Sergeant, National bronze medal 
and book prize for design for stencilled wall 
decoration; Jessie Cowper, bronze medal for 
design for an embroidered table centre; Mary 
Caldwell, book prize for designs of book illustra- 
tions; Edith Aird, book prize for a design of 
an embroidered cushion cover; Ellen Bear, 
Queen’s prize for advanced drawing from the 
cast. 


BETHNAL Green Museum, which has for a long 
time been in possession of a great part of our 
fine collection of National Portraits, has now 
handed them over to the New Gallery at 
Charing Cross, and the space they occupied is 
vacant. The Gallery in which they were dis- 
played is in the hands of workmen, and some 
new purpose will have to be found for it. South 
Kensington will probably have little difficulty 
in finding plenty of material for its re-embel- 
lishment, but it is to be hoped that the oppor- 
tunity now presented will be taken to effect a 
total, or, at least, a partial change in the 
character of the display here. There is no 
doubt that this Museum has, to a large extent, 
failed to accomplish what it was intended 
for. It does not attract the people down there 
as it ought to do and as it might be made to do. 
Mr. T. F. Parkinson, who has recently been 
placed in chargeof the Museum, hasbeen wisely 
looking round the large industrial neighbour- 
hood surrounding it to see if he can find any 
way of bringing the institution to bear on the 
arts and crafts of the population. 
always been much that is beautiful displayed 
here, but the greater part of it is not of course 
understood by those who are supposed to be 
influenced by it. It does not appeal to them, 
or seem to have any bearing on their lives or 
their work. Mr. Parkinson’s idea seems to be 
that while a great part of the Museum should 
retain its present character and should be per- 
manent, a part of the space at disposal should 
be devoted to objects having a practical bear- 
ing on the industries the people are engaged in. 
He is hoping that he may be able to start with 
a display of leather goods and objects that 
illustrate Art as applied to such goods. 


At Winsford, the Verdin Technical Schools 
are at present occupied by an Exhibition of 


Science and Art, comprising upwards of 2,000 


objects, many of some interest and value. An 
Exhibition similar, though on a smaller scale, 
was held last year; and for a similar object—the 
encouragement and information of the students 
and the advancement of the Applied Arts. On 
the present occasion the Exhibition is divided 
between loan exhibits and the work of students 
done in competition for medals and certificates. 
Each department has special features of its 
own. The loans include a considerable number 
of excellent pictures from private collections in 
the neighbourhood. 


THE announcement recently made that the 
identity of historic spots in Westminster Hall 
had been permanently secured by the placing 
there of brass tablets, has excited a piece of 
inevitable criticism. Why, it is asked, should 
this be done so long as the Hall is closed to the 
general visitor? It is eleven years since the 
dynamite explosion led to the Hall being 
closed to the public; and even now so 


rigorously are they excluded that officials of the — 
House have to leave by a circuitous routein | 


order not to pass through Westminster Hall. 
The question of the opening of the Hall is to 
be raised when Parliament meets. 


Mr. YaTES TuHompson’s offer to erect a 
Monumental Chapel in connection with West- 
minster Abbey for the purpose of receiving the 
remains of the illustrious dead continues avail- 
able to suit the convenience of the Government. 
There is an impression that the present First 
Commissioner of Works does not regard the 
proposal with favour. He has certainly taken 
care to avoid committing himself. But, so far 
as the public is concerned, the alternative of 
an open space is sure to meet with increasing 
approval. It is already observed that when the 
site has been cleared the appearance of the 
Abbey from the river side will vastly gain in 
dignity. And,among others, Mr. Yates Thomp- 


son will have arrayed against him the influence 


of the entire Chapter. 


Ir is announced that an interesting relic 
familiar to most visitors to Hawarden is being 
demolished. It is an old thatched cottage 
covered with moss and lichens, which, according 
to the local tradition, was for a time the resi- 
dence of Emily Lyon, who afterwards became 
Lady Hamilton, wife of Sir William Hamilton, 
English Ambassador at the Court of Naples, 
and the friend of the Neapolitan Queen and 
Lord Nelson. Lady Hamilton was not a native 
of Hawarden, her birthplace being Neston. 
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Tur block we publish is taken from the 
clay model by M. L. Chavalliaud, and repre- 
sents the Siddons Statue as it will appear when 
erected on Paddington Green. It is to be placed 
onatriangular plot of garden almost directly 
opposite the Children’s Hospital. ‘he base is 
to be constructed. of selected Portland stone. 
The Statue itself will be life-size, and the por- 
trait of the actress has been obtained, after a 
careful study of all existing pictures, from 
Reynolds’s well-known painting of Mrs. Siddons 
as the tragic muse. The model depicts the 
great actress in a sitting position, 
attired in Grecian costume, with 
a coronet on the head and a veil 
falling over the shoulders. The 
work will be executed at the studios 
of Messrs. Farmer and Brindley, of 
Westminster Bridge Road, and is to 
be complete by the spring of this 
year, and will be unveiled by Sir 
Henry Irving upon his return from 
America. The cost of the Statue 
is to be £450. 


In connection with the Dundee 
Fine Art Exhibition, a lecture on 
“Original Etching: its Charac- 
teristics and Claims,’”’ was recently 
delivered by Mr. Frank Laing, 
A.R.P.E., who pointed out that 
many artists were quite ignorant of 
the nature of etching, because it 
demanded quite other qualities than 
those required in painting. At no 
period dur'ng the past twenty years 
had a better opportunity occurred 
for speaking out upon the matter 
of original etching as distinguished 
from etching used as a means to 
reproduce the works of other men. 
The chief impetus given to the Art 
in modern times came, like so many 
such influences, from France. An 
etchers’ club already existed in 
England, but the impetus which 
led to the present position of 
etching came from Paris. Since 
then various artists of repute had 
employed the Art as a means to 
reproduce the works of the old 
masters and many pictures of 
modern times. In the etchings of 
Rembrandt every phase, almost 
every possibility, of the Art was 
exhibited, thus commanding for 
himself the distinction of a pre- 
eminent position. Inall the great 
departments of portrait, landscape, 
and figure subjects Rembrandt ex- 
celled, and for largeness of con- 
ception, dignity, simplicity, and 
imagination he was always distin- 
guished—haying, in fact, left little 
to be attempted or achieved by 
those who succeeded him. Dealing 
with the work of Whistler, Mr. 
Laing said it was without doubt, in 
_ later plates, decidedly difficult to 
understand, but this was deliberate 
and, in fact, the glory of that best ~ 
maligned of the artists of our time. 
Far from being erratic, the gradual 
development from the minute 
copyism of his early etchings to the 
free suggestiveness of hislater work, 
proved him to be one of the most 
consistent of men. 


SEVERAL additions have recently 
been made to the Industrial and Art 
Collections of the Museum of Science 
and Art, Edinburgh. A cast of the 
Monument to members of the 
Brevis family in the Church of San 
Eustorgio, Milan, has been erected 
in the north-east corridor. It 
consists of a highly-decorated sarcophagus, 
supported on candelabrum-formed columns, 
which raise it about seven feet from the ground. 
The columns are covered with leaf and diaper 
ornament, and the sarcophagus front and 
returning ends are set off in panels, on which 
subjects are carved in high relief. These 
panels are divided by pilasters, and the whole 
surrounded by bands of dolphins and wave 
_ ornament. The Monument measures 18 ft. in 

height, 8 ft. 2 in. in width. Two othec 
sepulchral Monuments are placed on the soutu 


side of the Great Hall. Crossing the Great 
Hall, one comes on a reproduction of the 
famous bronze figure the Seated Mercury, now 
in the Museo Nazionale at Naples. Hermes is 
seated on a rock. 
the gods he has winged feet, and as the patron 
of heralds he carries the caduceus, of which, 
however, only a small part remains in his left 


' hand. The fine modelling of the back as he 
| bends slightly in act to rise, the lithe supple- 


_ ness of the limbs, and the fine proportion of the 


_ whole figure, combine to make this one of the | 


| filled with statuettes, 


most perfect works of Art which have come 
down to us from from Classical times. The 
original bronze was excavated at Portici, near 
Herculaneum. In the north-west corridor of 
the Great Hall has recently been placed a case 
casts from figurines 
found at Tanagra. 


In South Kensington Museum may be seen 
the famous carpet from the Mosque of Ardebia. 
The price being more than the authorities of 
the Museum were in a position to give for it, 


As the swift messenger of | 
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several enthusiasts supplemented the sum which 
the Museum were prepared to pay, and the finest 
of its kind in Europe has thus been acquired for 
the nation. It measures 34 feet 6 inches in 
length and 17 feet 6 inches in breadth, and con- 
tains 380 hand-tied knots to the square inch, 
Or 33,000,000 altogether. At the top of the 
Carpet 1s‘a panel which contains the following 
inscription :—‘ I have no refuge in the World 
other than thy threshold. My head has no 
protection other than this porchway. The 
work of the slave of the holy place, Moskoud 

of Kashan, in the year 942 (A.D. 


1535)” 
THE Mercers’ Company, as 
administrators of Dean Colet's 


bequest, have just bought a freehold 
site at West Kensington, for the 
erection of a Girls’ School, which 
is to be founded in accordance with 
the schemes settled a few yearsago. 
The property, one of the landmarks 
of the district, comprises nearly 
three acres of ground, and includes 
the Grange, Brook Green, for a 
time the residence of Sir Henry 
Irving, an adjacent house and 
grounds, lately in the occupation 
of a religious community, and 
known as ‘‘The Convent of our 
Lady of Zion,’ and other smaller 
premises. The total amount of 
purchase-money was about £10,500. 
The site for the School is very suit- 
ably fixed in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of St. Paul’s School, 


where the memory of Colet, as 
founder, is chiefly honoured. 
Mount Stuart, Lord Bute's 


Palace near Rothesay, Scotland, is, 
now that it has been rebuilt, one 
of the most magnificent Mansions 
in Great Britain. The base of the 
building covers a fraction more 
than an acre, and it is built in the 
medizeval Gothic of the thirteenth 
century. The walls, turrets, and 
balconies are built of the beautiful 
variegated granite and sandstones 
from Kirkcudbrightshire, the floors 
and arches being of clouded Italian 
marble. The main Hall is con- 
structed entirely of alabaster, the 
supports being columns of oxidised 
brass and bronze. The Gallery 
and Grand Staircase are of marble 
brought from Sicily and Carrara. 
The Drawing Rooms are panelled 
with alternate stripes of cherry, 
walnut, and ebony, all from 
America. The main Dining Room, 
which was built so as to accommo- 
date 280 guests, is finished after 
the style of the Drawing Room, 
with the exception of relief figures 
and mosaics of fish, game and ani- 
mals. The ceilings and chimney 
-pieces of all these rooms are most 
artistic, and so -also are the 
windows, mantels and doors, the 
work of which is extremely elabo- 
rate. There are three immense 
Libraries and a Billiard Room, all 
with carved stone fireplaces of 
antique design. In one wing there 
are Turkish and Swimming Baths, 
large Conservatories, Aviaries, and 
Aquariums. 


In the Hall of Sir Frederic 
Leighton’s House in Holland Park 
Road is a Fountain concerning 
which Sir Frederic tells an 
amusing anecdote. Not long 
after the beautiful house and its 
decorations were finished, certain more or less 
distinguished members of a _ ‘ worshipful 
society ’’ were entertained there, and, of course, 
made an admiring tour of inspection. They 
were in the Arabian Hall, and the foremost 
gentleman gazing delightedly at some object on 
an opposite wall, walked towards it, and sointo 
the fountain. He was followed inadvertently 
by every one of his unlucky companions before 
they could be warned or had observed the sheet 
of water sunk below the level of the tiled 


floor, 
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AN OLD TAVERN ON HIGHGATE 
HILL. 


Like the Old Gatehouse Tavern on Highgate 
Hill, the Bell at Edmonton, and the Tabard in 
Southwark, Highgate Archway, which is one 
of the most interesting landmarks on the 
Northern Heights, is scarcely likely to benefit 
in an Architectural sense from the demolition 
and reconstruction, possibly of iron, which is 
now suggested. With regard to the Gatehouse 
Tavern, which was long the favourite haunt of 
Charles Dickens, as were the Tabard and Bell 
of Chaucer and Cowper, very little of the 
original Inn remains. The Gateway which 
gave its name to the place was formerly a stone 
arch extending across the road, which was 
demolished more than a century ago, as the 
stage coaches were unable to pass beneath it. 
The Gate was first erected by the Bishop of 
London in 1386, and tolls were levied for a 
period of 500 years in connection with the 
traffic over the then newly-made North Road 
through Holloway, Highgate, and Barnet. The 
construction, however, of Archway Road, which 
it is now proposed to widen and improve, was 
the means of diverting a considerable portion 
of the traffic. 


A YEAR’S ADDITIONS TO THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


To the English School at the National 
Gallery have been added, during 1895, eleven 
paintings, among which one is of paramount 
importance. ‘‘The Gate of Calais,” by 
Hogarth, has been presented to the nation 
through the generosity of the Duke of West- 
minster, and has been given a position in 
Room XVII. The picture was painted in 1761, 
and bought by the Earl of Charlemont; in 
1891 the Duke of Westminster bought it for 
2,450 guineas. Next in importance may be 
mentioned Raeburn’s portrait of Lieut-Colonel 
B. M‘Murdo, capitally modelled and in excel- 
lent condition, the bequest of General Sir M. 
M‘Murdo. A slight sketch of ‘‘A Street in 
Cairo,” by W.S Muller, brilliant in light and 
colour, has been presented by Lady Weston. 
Among recent purchases are ‘‘A Galliot in a 
Gale,’ by T. S. Cotman, with a pale gleam of 
sunlight piercing the storm clouds ; Ibbotson’s 
‘‘ Smugglers on the Irish Coast,” an animated 
scene on the low tide rocky shore, in the early 
morning when sunshine 
struggles to disperse the 
mist; ‘‘A View of South- 
ampton,”’ by Hume Lan- 
caster—who died in 1850— 
showing the quay and the 
shipping, has been bought 
out of the Lewis Fund. 

No. 1,452 isa ‘‘ Landscape, PE 
with portrait of a gentle- 

man holding a horse,’ by 

G. Stubbs (1724-1806), 

signed, and in good condi- 

tion; and No. 1,453 is 

‘*Covent Garden Market, Uy, 

with St. Paul’s Church,” 7% 
by B. Nibot, showing the 

old sundial, fruit stalls, li 
groups of people, and the | 


building known at a later 

date as ‘‘Evans.”’ It may 

here be chronicled that the 
Trustees of the National & 
Portrait Gallery have ac- ‘SS. 
cepted from Mr.-W. M. : 
Rossetti a pencil drawing 

of the head of the painter 
Ford Maddox Brown, by 

D. G. Rossetti, also a tinted 

crayon drawing by the 

same artist of Christina 
Rossetti and her mother, 

dated 1877; and a head of 

F. W. Polidori, Rossetti’s 

uncle, 
“Vampyre,” after accom- 
panying Lord Byron as 
travelling physician in 
1816, when the poet left 
England for the last 
time. 
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MR, F. R. FARROW. 
“alk. FREDERIC FARROW has 


his convictions. Architecturally, 
it is much easier to have convic- 
tions than the courage of them. 
A secret cargo of convictions may be found 
in “the hold” of every Architect’s office ; 
even the juniors are suspected of guiltily 
harbouring them. We do not know why 
the Profession is quite so voiceless, for when 
you regard the Law, or Medicine, or the 
Church—granting that to be a Profession— 
Men who Build have been singularly silent. 
Grievances they have; recognition, often 
enough, they have not, and yet nothing gets 
into “ the papers.” An Eighteenth Century 
writer referred to murders without a blow— 
stabs in which only words are weapons. 
Words break no bones, but they do good in 
other ways, and at the end of a century 
when every Profession bellows its prestige 
from the housetops, it 
Architects would raise their voices, making 
an emphatic claim to general regard without 
that hesitant halt upon the word Profession 
which has for so long made the Public doubt 
our sincerity. For it has come to this in the 
general hubbub, that if you do not shout, the 
World cannot believe you sincere. This is 
opposed to the dream-days of Art, whena 
man had Time and Labour at one penny per 
day on his side and only he in ten thousand 
had the ability or the opportunity to build— 
very opposed to the reticent nature that will 
not come into the clamour, and opposed, 
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struggled with the courage of 
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perhaps, to those fine Ethics of Feeling 
which we all indulge upon occasion, if we 
have an Address to deliver at our local 
Society’s inaugural sessional meeting. But 
to lift one’s voice, to become controversial, 
has become almost as necessary to an 
Architect as rhetoric to a junior at the Bar. 
This may be one explanation why Mr. 
Farrow finds—as a Lecturer—that the young 
student of to-day is smart in his notion of 


“pushing on,” but not imbued with either 
the enthusiasm or the heroism of the Martyr ; 
that he has got into his head the canker of 
commissions for commission’s sake (who can 
blame him ?), and that he has recognised the 
value of worldly arts in the Art of Building, 
learning the significance and the strength of 
a champagne luncheon given to the right 
people at the right time—defore the Award ! 


“He has become a seven o'clock dinner ~ 
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young man,” Mr. Farrow will assure you, 
“instead of the mid-day meal and the hunch 
of bread and cheese before bed. He has 
got himself (if his father made money before 
him) into the approaches to Bond Street, into 
the guise of Piccadilly ; into the dilettante 


dreamland of Doing Nothing (if his father | 
made too much), or the clever commercial- | 


ism that can build after a fashion, perhaps, 
after ¢he fashion (if his father made enough). 


He is clever, good at a spurt, and the level | 


of draughtsmanship, the skill with the pencil 
or the brush, has wonderfully improved 
in the last decade. He knows more, and 


—is it because he knows more ?—attempts | 
less than the older men when they were 


young. Knowledge, of this sort, is the death 
of endeavour, of enthusiasm—where is the 
young man who hopes and aims to begin with 
the Cathedral that Shall Astonish the World 
(the Cathedral St. Marvellous) now? No, 


some of the cleverest Architects of to-day— | 


two, especially, | have in my eye—are men 
who combine their undoubted ability with 
undoubted push and business resource, and 


the young men of the future will model them- | 


selves on these lines.” 

You argue at once, of course, that it. is 
“these lines,” or lines, at least, such as these, 
that the Profession want ; that we must per- 
force have done with the unkempt, long- 
haired Art for Art’s Sake tradition (which 
is, let us be brutally truthful, a lie, in an age 
when men must live and only money can 
buy) if Architecture is going to be anything 
but the plaything of the moneyed classes 
who commission. 

Granting, with all the goodwill in the 
World, that Architects must “ do something ”’ 
—something to modify the villainy that 
starts up in every shrub of a suburb, that 
debauches every Strand and Fleet Street, or 
their equivalent, in every city of this king- 
dom—who is going to throw the first stone? 
Some stones need throwing, and badly, 
people living in the houses they will and do. 
Possibly the younger men. The older men 
have worthily maintained, upheld (a few 
heroic souls have almost restored) What? A 
Tradition. But a Tradition never frightened 
the bogus builder ; there are no bogies for 
such as he, and Tradition is eminently the 
Shadow at which we snatch. As for the 
Substance—look round London ! 

Yet, as one complained, men—even the 
A.A. men—do not come out into the open. 
Nothing is done. The A.A.—Mr. Farrow 
will tell you what you already know—has a 
reverence for the Institute ; the A.A., more- 
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over—and this is the crux of the difficulty— 
is short pursed ; the A.A., finally, is very full 
of its own educational work. Men may 
build and men may go, but the Institute 
flows on forever. The quality and character 
of Commissions are changing ; becoming 
entirely municipal and quasi-municipal ; 
ecclesiastic work is at an end for a generation. 
Mr. Farrow makes a suggestion :— 

“To give the younger men the chance 
they surely are entitled to, why should not 
the greater Architects increase their per- 
centage ? Is it likely, when the leading men of 
the day are content to accept the customary 
five per cent that commissionswill come—save 
by competition—the way of the younger men ? 
In France, in Germany, in America, the 
Architect has a sliding scale ; his commission 
is according to his eminence, five, ten, fifteen 
per cent., as the case may be. A young man 
may obtain the work—which is the main 
thing for a beginner—at two and a-half per 
cent., or even less. He passes, as it were, 
through a probationary period. In the Law, 
in Medicine, even in the Church, is this not 
done? Dowe pay a Junior as we should a 


Solicitor-General? a Family Doctor as we 
should a Specialist ? a Curate as his Bishop ? 
a Sub-Lieutenant as his Commanding Officer? 
If we_ave a Profession, as indeed we have 
every right to claim, and that of higher rank 
at least than two of these, let us live up to 
that rank. This can only be done by a fair 
distribution of the chances. The quality of a 
man’s work should be the test, and if to 
prove his work and worth a young man is 
content to make less than his senior, let it be 
so. In time he, too, may pass to that higher 
percentage that would constitute, of itself, a 
higher grade.” 

“ T should like to say a word or two on the 
Competition question. I wish you could get 
the whole body of the Profession to speak 
out. Iam strongly and entirely opposed to 
the system of single Assessors in Competi- 
tions, believing, as I do, in the superiority of 
the Jury System. The single Assessor, even 
when capable and honest, is liable to be 
biassed in judgment by individuality of 
thought. The history of recent Competi- 
tions proves that Assessors are not always 
competent or even honest. Moreover, the 
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present system affords too much opportunity 
for promoters to set aside the award of an 
Assessor. I advocate a Jury in which the 
majority should be Architects and the mino- 
rity representative of the promoters. The 
award should then be absolutely final and 
invariably accepted by the promoters. For 
large Competitions the Jury might consist of 
five or seven, the decision, in case of dis- 
agreement, to be ruled by the majority: For 
smaller Competitions the Jury might consist 
of three. Let me say that the whole diffi- 
culty of the cost of such a Jury would be met 
by Members of the Council of the Institute 
accepting reasonable fees. In Germany and 
in Austria—I speak of the countries in which 
I have travelled the most—the most eminent 
Architects place their services at the disposal 
of such Competitions, charging no fees at all, in 
many cases, and in others merely the travelling 
expenses and hotel bill. It seems to me—I 
speak purely in the abstract in these matters 
—that the Professional Assessor charges too 
much. I heard of a Competition in which 
the fees came to £400. Surely, for the good 
of Architecture and for the creditable and 
satisfactory adjustment of what is now recog- 
nised as little else but a failure, it would be 
wise to try the Jury System, or any System 
that would abolish the single assessor with 
his fads and fancies, his crotchets and his 
cranks. Let us elevate the Honour of the 
work, and restrain the fees—herein the 
Council of the Institute could set the heroic 
and the earnest example.” 

You prolonged your talk into the dusk of that 
dim day in New Court, Carey Street, while 
it struck you that Mr. Farrow should be one 
of those to lead, or, at any rate, to raise his 
voice in that Revolt we all wish to see, but are 
so silent waiting for that Michael who is 
to come to do “the rest.” May he come, 
and quickly, if he is to overthrow Mr. Carée’s 
“ Moloch, the Modern Builder.” 

But there is yet time to pick up a few of 
the facts of Mr. Farrow’s career. You learn 
how, being born in the parish of St. Mary- 
lebone, he is one of London’s few native 
Architects; of his being professionally 
articled to Mr. Clement Dowling, F.S.I,, 
after being educated at the Philological 
School in his native parish. In spite of his 
grandfather being an _ Art-collector and 
painter of considerable ability, and his god- 
father an assistant of Sir John Soane, young 
Farrow, in those early days, wished to follow 
the Science of Medicine rather than the Art 
of Architecture, hence, perhaps, the reason 


why he has devoted considerable attention / 


to Science connected with Architecture. 
Mr. Farrow was Hon. Sec. of the Architec- 
tural Association from 1887 to 1891, taking 
prominent part with Mr. Leonard Stokes 
(who might be Michael) in the vigorous 
re-organisation of the Architectural Associa- 
tion. He was, too, a successful coach tor 
R.I.B.A. examinations, over 200 of the 
present members having passed through his 
hands; but, on the establishment of the 
present system of classes at the A.A. he 
discontinued coaching and became a lecturer 
in order to assist the scheme. 

Mr. Farrow now lectures at the A.A. on 
English Medieval Architecture, History of 
Architecture, Construction and Hygiene, 
and is one of the examiners of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. He has lectured 
for the Carpenters’ Company, and on Hygiene 
for the Technical Instruction Board of the 
Hampshire County Council. 

In 1884 he was selected by the R.I.B.A. as 
holder of the Godwin Bursary, and visited 
Vienna and Buda-Pest, especially to study 
ventilation and acoustics in the numerous 
public buildings of those cities. He has 
read papers before the Architectural Associa- 
tions of London, Birmingham and Man- 
chester, and written much for the Profes- 
sional Press, especially A.A. Noles, of which 
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he was for some years Editor, finding time to 
matriculate at London University. 

Frederic Farrow believes strongly in the 
value ofthe examinationsystem ofthe R,I.B.A. 
as an incentive to education and study, but 
fully recognises that the passing of, the 
examinations is no proof of ability to practise 
as an Architect. He is convinced that the 
preparation for examination is of value to all, 
to the genius and the mediocre man alike, 
and points out that the examination has not 
prevented many men like Messrs. Hare, 
Gibson and Russell, Cox and Cooksey, from 
proving their ability in open competition 
with many who decry examination and pose 
as artists. 

Mr. Farrow commenced practice in 1881. 
In 1888 he entered into partnership with 
Mr. Norman C. H. Nisbett, A.R.I.B.A., and 
in 1889 purchased the practice of the late Mr. 
C. R. Pink, of Winchester. Mr. Farrow and 
his partner have carried out work more or 
less extensive to some score of private 
houses, a dozen or so ot Schools, and a few 
Churches and Hospitals, besides other mis- 
cellaneous works, especially sanitary re- 
arrangements, 


A NEW Sunday School in connection with the 
Wesleyan body at Savile Town, Dewsbury, has 
been opened by Mr. H. Lea. 

Tue Boer Government contract for the light- 
ing of Pretoria by electricity forbids the use of 
British-made plant, 

THE man who patented the brass spring 
fingers one sees on lamps for holding the 
chimney in place received for many years a 
royalty amounting to £10,0co. 

A sworpD, a gold snuff- box, and a watch, once 
the property of Edward Gibbon, are among the 
latest additions to the collection in the new Gold 
Ornament Room at the British Museum. They 
were purchased by the Museum authorities. 

Mr. F. J. WILLIAMSON has received a commis- 
sion from the Corporation of the City of London 
toexecutea bust in marble of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, to be placed in the 
Council Chamber at Guildhall. 

Rainton Parish Church, Durham, which 
was rebuilt, in 1863, at a cost of £3,500, and to 
which a Tower and Spire were added in 1872 by 
thelate Sir George Elliot, has been thoroughly 
restored at a cost of £1,600. 

At Chester, Alderman Charles Brown has 
announced his intention of vesting the Club 
premises, which he purchased five years ago 
for £2,500, for the benefit of the Liberal party 
of Chester. 

A MeEmorRIAL, consisting of a tablet of red 
marble, has been placed on the north Pillar of 
the Chancel Arch in the parish Church of 
Blackmoor, Hants, to the late Earl and Coun- 
tess of Selborne. 

AccORDING to the statistics in the official 
handbook of the Baptist Union of England and 
Wales, recently published, new Chapels have 
been erected at a. cost of £60,000, and £80,000 
has been expended on Chapel improvements 
and reduction of Chapel debt. 

CoLONEL O. Hastep, RE., conducted a 
Local Government Board inquiry at Hessle 
relative to the application of the Parish Council 
for sanction to borrow £3,000 for the purchase 
of land and the erection thereon of Parochial 
Offices and a Public Hall. 

Lorp SanpuurstT, Governor of the Bombay 
Presidency, recently unveiled the Statue erected 
to Lord Reay. His Excellency referred to the 
great work accomplished by Lord Reay during 
his governorship of Bombay in passing the 
Municipal Act and also in the cause of education. 

THE authorities at Westminster Hospital 
have decided to erect a Memorial Brass in 
the Chapel adjoining the Hospital to Nurse 
Margaret Allen, who died in the Luton Hospital 
recently from typhoid fever contracted during 
the late epidemic. 

THE Liverpool City Council will be asked to 
place at the disposal of the Insanitary Property 
and Artisans Dwellings Committee the sum of 


£15.288 15s. for the purchase and demolition of . 


insanitary property, under the powers of the 
Liverpool Sanitary Amendment Act, 1864, and 
the various statutes and provisional orders 
amending the same. 
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RESTORATION OF THE MAUSOLEUM 
AT HALICARNASSUS.* 


By Tuomas ARNOLD, A.R.I.B.A. 


T will be observed that the length of the 
| platform lies N. and S., while the length 
of the Monument is irom E. to W. At 
first sight this seems to be all wrong, but, on 
the contrary, it is one of the best proofs of the 
correctness of this restoration. 

To understand this we must recur to the 
plan of the site of the Mausoleum. It stood on 
a height, with its longer side facing the sea on 
the south, and in the same direction was the 
town and the Palace of Mausolus. The beau- 
tiful bay in front and the Ceramicus was the 
great highway for ships coming from Miletus, 
Samos, Ephesus and the ports north of these, 
passing within the island of Cos on to Rhodes 
and the East. St. Paul, it may be mentioned, 
sailed this course, and as he left Cos and 
rounded the end of the island going to Rhodes 
might have seen the Mausoleum rising in splen- 
dour on the height, its dazzling white marble 
showing against the background of the hills 
beyond, beautiful ‘‘ according to the working in 
due measure of each several part ’’ (Ephes. iv. 
16). The end front could scarcely be seen 
excepting from the precincts of the Monument, 
but the southern face was illuminated by the 
sun all day, and towards that direction the 
faces of Mausolus and Artemisia in their 
triumphal car and the four horses of the sun 
would be turned. Indeed, only in that way 
could the group be properly seen, for if placed 
sideways, only one figure and one horse would 
be visible in profile. 

Fergusson was fully alive to these facts, for, 
although he could not get his platform right 
and so had to show his group sideways to the 
south, yet in one drawing he boldly turns it 
round to face the south, confessing that ‘* there 
would be infinitely more symmetry in the prin- 
cipal group facing in that direction.” 

Newton and Pullan get a platform lying E. and 
W., 25 ft. 6ins. by 20 ft. 5 in., and calculate that 
the Quadriga would stand on 18 ft. 1o ins. by 
17 ft.,so that they havea margin of 3 ft. 4 ins. at 
each end andi ft 73 in. at each side. It needs 
no great calculation to see that from a lower 
level, at even 45 degrees, these margins would 
cut off the view of the horses from about the 
knees downwards, and we may be sure the 
Sculptor-Architect would not make a blunder 
of that kind in the display of his own handi- 
work. Fergusson gets a platform 20 by 16 which 
is not large enough in one direction and 
too large in another. 
simply following out the indications given by 
the piers and so step by step taking the re- 
mains and Pliny's description for every part, 
results in a platform ro ft. 1 in. from N. to S. 
by 17 ft. 3 ins. from E. to W., while the group 
measures 18 ft. ro ins. by 17 ft., that is, it 
holds the Quadriga exactly with only a margin 
of 14 all round. Amongst the fragments is the 
hoot of a horse 2 ins. from the edge of the slab 
on which it is cut. 

The chariot group was the crowning feature 
of the Monument, and was therefore intended 
to be seen and displayed to the best advantage. 
It is, I think, a strong argument, if any were 
needed, against the presumed height of r40 ft., 
that a group about 13 the life size could 
not be distinctly seen at such an elevation 
added to the general altitude on which the 
whole Monument was placed; 100 ft. would 
certainly be high enough. ¥ 


ELEVATIONS.—THE PTERON. 


Coming now to the elevations of the Mau- 
soleum, we refer again to Pliny, who having 
said that the breadth from N. to S. was 63 feet, 
and that the fronts were not so wide, says: ‘It 
is 25 cubits in height, and is surrounded with 
six and thirty columns, the outer circumference 
being known as ‘the Pteron.’ Above 
the Pteron there is a pyramid erected, equal in 
height to the (building) below, and formed of 
four and twenty steps, which gradually taper 
upwards towards asummit—a platform crowned 
with a representation of a four-horse chariot, 
by Phyteus. This addition makes the total 
height of the work roo feet.’’ When he says it 


* Read before the members of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association. 
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is 25 cubits in height he evidently means that 
part which was 63 feet from N. to S., that is, 
the Cella, which was surrounded by 36 columns. 
Twenty-five Greek cubits—following Penrose 
as to the value of a Greek foot—would equal 
38 English feet within a very small fraction, 
and the height of the whole ‘‘ order,’ measured 
from the remains, and including a square plinth 
at the base of the column, such as we find in 
the parallel case of the columns at Priene by 
the same Architect, is 38 ft. 5 in., and as.the 
Cymatium is 5 in. higher than the bottom of 
the lowest step of the pyramid from which the 
height of 24 steps is reckoned, we have left 
38 {t., equal to 25 cubits; below the plinth of 
the column another plinth or stylobate has to 
be added, representing the thickness of the floor 
of the ambulatory, so that the whole height 
from the surbase moulding of the podium to 
the base of the pyramid (that is the total height 
of the Pteron) is 39 English feet. 


THE PYRAMID. 


Above the Pteron was a pyramid of 24 steps; 
the height of these steps measured from the 
remains (including the weathering on the tread, 
which, of course, adds to the total height) is 
12} ins., and 24 such steps equal 24 ft. 6 ins., 
the height of the pyramid from its base to the 
platform. 

Again, we are informed that the part below 
the Pteron was of the same height as the 
pyramid over it, that is, the podium was 
24 ft. 6 ins. high. 

_ From the fragments of the chariot and the 
figures init, carefully put together at the British 
Museum and calculated by Newton, the chariot 
group measures 13 ft. 34 ins. Adding together 
these dimensions we have the total height of 
tor ft. 34 in. English, equal to 100 Greek feet. 


ft. ins. 

Height of Podium.. 24 6 
ri we Eteron ~.- 39 

Week yramid..24.>6 
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IoI 34 = 100 Greek feet. 


It will be at once seen from these figures, 
based on the actual remains. and Pliny’s 
description, that the total height could not pos- 
sibly be more than too tt. (Gk.). In my 
opinion the total 140 ft. has been caused by 
some transcriber’s attempt to convey to his 
readers what too Greek feet meant in a measure 
with which they were more familiar, and so 
rendered the 100 Greek feet as 140 palms (the 
old Roman palmo di Architettura) which corre- 
“sponds very closely. Or, again, if the numbers 
were given in figures the old form of 4 might be 
easily mistaken for o as 140 for 100. Hyginus, 
a writer of the Augustan Age, gives the height 
as 80 ft., and if he calculated the total height 
of the building, omitting the chariot, he was 
not far out, considering that a pyramid must 
always -seem less than its true height when 
viewed from below. 

The accuracy of Pliny’s measurements satis- 
fies me that he had the treatise which Vitru- 
vius says was written by the Architects 
Satyrus and Phyteus before him, for otherwise 
it would be extremely difficult to get the mea- 
surements he gives from the building itself, 
and if he had taken the trouble to get them he 
would surely have givena more fulland graphic 
account of the adornments of the Monument 
than he has given. It is evident that Pliny 
describes in his book many buildings he never 
saw, taking his accounts from other writings, 
and it is not improbable that he did so in this 
case—just because his measurements are so 
accurate and yet so carelessly arranged, as if 
he were epitomising from some fuller and more 
technical account. 


GEOMETRICAL PROPORTIONS. 


I had completed my drawings in plans and 
elevations to a scale of 1, inck to a foot, show- 
ing the above restoration 19th December, 1893, 
when some months after it occurred to me to 
try how it would respond to proportions of a 
circle and equilateral triangle familiar in Greek 
Architecture. This was a very severe test, and 
I scarcely looked for success. These geome- 
trical figures are not susceptible of any variation 
to suit a particular design—either they would 
agree or disagree, and I trust you will share my 
satisfaction in discovering that these propor- 


tions fitted in a very wonderful way, and 
believe, as I do, that the result completes the 
proof that this is a true restoration of the design 
of the Mausoleum. 

1. If we take the die of the podium as the 
Architectural measure of width and length, as 
it really is, we have an oblong tor ft. 6 ins. by 
88 ft. A circle (or square) on the width 88 ft. 
of the fronts E. and W. will give the height 
from the ground line to the platform of the 
Quadriga (88 ft.). In the same way acircle (or 
square) on the length ror ft. 6 ins. of the N. and 
S. front will give the total height—1oo Greek 
feet = 101°34 English feet. 

(These and the other proportions were not 
merely tried by compasses on the drawings, but 
were proved arithmetically and were found to 
be either absolutely accurate, or varied only 
an inch or two from being so.) 

2.—Again, if we raise an equilateral triangle 
on the base of the colonnade or top of the 
podium, on the east and west fronts (88 ft.), the 
apex will touch the highest point of the 
Quadriga; and an equilateral triangle formed 
on the ground line at the side elevations (ror ft. 
6 in.) will touch the platform of the Quadriga. 

3.—The plan of the podium, ror ft. 6 in. by 
88 ft., corresponding with the total height and 
height'to platform is proportional in itself as 
the perpendicular to the base of an equilateral 
triangle. 

4.—The height of the podium and order 
together =63 ft. 6 in., very closely approaches 
the width of the cella 63 ft. g4 in. (63 ft. Greek.) 

5.—The height of the order, pyramid and 
Quadriga=76 ft. 9 in., bears the relation to 
the width of the podium, 88 ft., as the per- 
pendicular of anequilateral triangle toits base or 
to afraction of variation. 

6.—The angle of the line of steps of the 
pyramid at E. and W. ends=30 degrees (half 
the angle of an equilateral triangle) and if we 
set off 30 degrees from the extreme angle of the 
base of the monument on the N. and S. sides, 
it will touch the furthest angle’ of the cornice 
of the order, thatis, it is the measure diagonally 
of the fagade. In like manner the angle of 
the pyramid, onthe N.and S. sides=35 degrees 
measures the E. and W. facades. 

7—The ratio between these angles, 30 
degrees and 35 degrees (6 to 7) agrees with 
the ratio between the length and width of the 
centre lines of the peristyle (93 ft. 6 in. by 80 ft.) 
to a fraction. 

Other geometrical and arithmetical propor- 
tions might be given, but the above will suffice 
to show how well the restoration responds to 
this severe test. It will be seen that the above 
proportions bind the whole building in a unity 
which permits of no modification. Ifthe dimen- 
sions are altered in any one direction, the whole 
harmony is broken up. They must be taken 
‘all in all or not at all.”’ 

The height is given by two separate propor- 
tions—the height of the podium, the height of 
the podium plus the order, the relation of width 
to length of the die of the podium, the width of 
the whole to the height, and that to the 
width of the cella andthe height to the topof the 
pyramid, in short, every leading dimension. The 
width of the cella, 63 Greek feet =63 ft. 94 in., 
English=42 Greek cubits. The width of the 
die of the podium of fronts, 88 ft. =58 cubits. 

The excavation in the rock appears to be, ac- 
cording to Newton, 127 by 109 ‘‘nearly.” An 
equilateral triangle with base=127 ft. would 
have a perpendicular 109°382, or if base 126, 
then 109116, which corresponds very fairly 
for measurements taken ‘‘ nearly”’ of a cutting 
ina rock. The die of the podium being of this 
same proportion and the bases of the podium 
being parallel to the die, it is evident that the 
lowest base or circumference of the Monument 
on the ground line would not be exactly at the 
same distance all round from the line of the 
excavation. For appearance the little difference 
would matter not at all, seeing the whole rock 
was covered over witha pavement of marble 
slabs, the only openings being the shafts leading 
to the drains. 

Thus far following closely the description by 
Pliny and the discoveries on the site, we are 
able to construct the Mausoleum with every 
assurance of accuracy. 

In proceeding further to complete our 
account of the Mausoleum, we find ourselves 
without the same valuable data in written 


description or the remains to guide us, and so 
the minor details must be somewhat specula- 
tive. They are only added here as an appendix 
to the main restoration described in the pre- 
ceding pages, but are the results, as will be 
seen, of fresh investigation. 


THE SCULPTURE OF THE MAUSOLEUM, 


The sculpture of the Mausoleum beyond the 
strictly Architectural ornamentation of the 
columns and cornice, has been exhaustively 
treated by the most competent authority, Dr. 
A. S. Murray, in a paper delivered before the 
Glasgow Archzological Society on January 
18th, 1894. 

Of sculptured friezes there have been 
identified fragments of three distinct friezes ; of 
these sculptured slabs, 17 belong to the frieze 
of the order, considerably weather-worn as we 
might expect, and there is no doubt as to the 
position of this frieze. A second frieze, of 
finer marble and not so weather-worn, may 
have been, as Dr. Murray suggests, the frieze of 
the cella wall within the peristyle. A third 
may have run along the upper part of the 
podium. 

Fragments of four sculptured panels were 
recovered, and these, Dr. Murray believes, 
were set in the coffers of the ceiling of the 
colonnade. 

Of the Quadriga, we have fragments of the 
horses, and above all (valuable both on account 
of their merits and their interest as examples of 
the work of Phyteus) the portrait statues of 
Mausolus and Artemisia, in a wonderful state 
of preservation considering that they must 
have been thrown from the highest part of the 
Monument. All these parts have been put 
together with great care and skill, so that 
we can ascertain the dimensions and form a 
fair idea of the effect of this crowning glory of 
the Mausoleum, 

Besides the many lions already referred to, 
there are many fragments of statues and other 
pieces of sculpture, some of which may have 
been placed on the large piers on either side of 
the door in the West Front. 

When we consider that in addition to the 
Sculptor-Architect Phyteus, four others 
selected as the most famous of their time, 
Scopas, Bryaxis, Timotheus, and Leochares, 
were employed on thesculpture, and themselves 
considered the work as a monument of their 
own fame and art, while Pliny speaks of the 
results as masterpieces, we feel assured that in 
addition to the friezes, there must have been 
many statues, equestrian and other. The many 
fragments confirm this belief. In the destruc- 
tion of the Mausoleum by an earthquake and 
the utter ruin of what remained by the Knights 
of St. John in 1402 and 1552, a great deal of 
this delicate work must have been smashed to 
pieces. Moreover, this district of Asia Minor, 
rich-in sculpture, was, we know, a storehouse 
from which the Roman emperors and others 
carried away such sculptured figures as they 
required for the decoration of palaces, and 
public and private buildings. 

Query, might not each face of the die of the 
podium have been sculptured like the square 
bases of the columns of the porticoes of the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus ? 


INTERIOR OF THE MAUSOLEUM. 


Of the interior arrangements. of the 
Mausoleum nothing is known beyond what we 
can gather from an account of the destruction 
of this tomb by the Knights of Rhodes, in 1552, 
contained in a work on ‘‘ The Sepulchral Rites 
of the Ancients,’’ published at Lyons, in 1581. 
The account was furnished by M. d’Alechamps, 
and relates, in a somewhat confused way, how 
the spoilers broke through the remaining 
portion of the pyramid, and on removing one 
of tHe panels of the coffered ceiling descended into 
the interior, ‘‘a fine large square apartment,” 
highly ornamented with columns of marble all 
round, having architraves, frieze and cornice, 
the walls being ornamented with slabs and 
bands of coloured marbles, mouldings and 
sculptures, in addition to panels sculptured 
with battle scenes in high relief, inserted in the 
white marble of the walls. 


(To be continued.) 


Tue Churchyard of St. James’s, Pentonville 
Road, is to be laid out as an open space. 
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Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—Now that the building is almost 
completed, public attention may be directed to 
arather striking innovation in the extensive busi- 
ness premises in course of erection near the top 
of Dee Street for Messrs. J.and S. Fyfe, painters 
and decorators. The terra cotta has been 
introduced as a relief and a decoration in the 
granite front. Hitherto little attempt has been 
made in Aberdeen to break the uniformity of 
the granite by any outside material of the kind. 
Mr. George Coutts, John Street, the Architect 
for the new building, has introduced terra cotta 
on a very small scale recently in the fronts of 
several villas in Fountainhall Road and King’s 
Gate. The building has a frontage to Dee 
Street of 32 ft., and extends backwards a 
distance of about 50 ft. It consists of a base- 
ment floor; the ground floor, which will be 
occupied as the shop and offices; and two 
upper floors and attics, which will be used as 
show rooms, glass rooms, &c. The front is of 
rock-faced ashlar, light Kemnay granite. On 
the ground floor level, the front is of granite, 
and a feature in this connection will bea light 
ornamental balcony, running along the whole 
length of the front above the signboard. In 
the upper floors, however, the capitals of all 
the mullions and of the piers between the 
windows are in terra cotta, and a further em- 
bellishment in the same material is shown in 
an arrangement of four medallions on each 
floor, 15 inches in diameter, ard showing in 
high relief the portraits of celebrated painters. 
A terra cotta entablature forms the upper 
courses of the front, marked by truss blocks 
and rich festoons, and runs along the entire 
front, having a depth of about 3 tt. All this 
terra cotta work has been supplied by Messrs. 
Doulton and Co., Lambeth. The chimney 
cans are also of terra cotta, supplied by Ham- 
bleth, West Bromwich. The contractors for 
the building are :—Mason work, James Gauld, 
Gilcomston Park; carpenter, William Dawson; 
plasterers, Roger and Baxter (who also fixed 
the terra cotta work); slater—George Currie; 
plumber, A. Emslie. The Architect, as 
already remarked, is Mr. George Coutts. 

Tue Committee of Management of the Aber- 
deen Art Gallery has been obliged, upon a report 
by Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., Archi- 
tect, torenew the heating apparatus in the Gallery 
at considerable cost. So soon as this has been 
done, the present loan exhibits will be exchanged 
for a new collection, to be obtained from South 
Kensington, with such additional exhibits from 
local collectors as may be obtained, the upper 
west room being set aside for an Exhibition of 
Engravings and Etchings. The lower east front 
room is to be reserved for the purpose of an 
Archzological Museum. : 

Tue directors of the Northern Co-operative 
Company are at present contemplating a large 
extension of their premises at Berryden. The 
whole scheme is expected to cost £3,000 or 


£4,000. 


ASHFORD.—The new Board Schools, which 
were opened last week, have been erected by 
Messrs. Amos and Foad, contractors, Whit- 
stable, under the supervision of the Architect, 
Mr. H. J. Jeftery. Facing southwards, the 
building is a substantial yet attractive-looking 
red brick-built structure. It is erected in 
modern Board School style, the main object 
studied being to minimise labour as much as 
possible and to save the after-cost of repairs. 
With this motive scarcely any woodwork has 
been put on the exterior, save that required for 
the windows. 


Batu.—According to a report which has 
been prepared by the Municipal Buildings 
Committee dealing with the total cost of the 
new Municipal Buildings, or South Wing of 
the Guildhall, which were opened last summer, 
the original estimate has been exceeded by 
£6,000 or £7,000, the extras being composed 
principally of items for additional compensa- 
tion for property acquired, work necessary to 
the old Guildhall, lighting, and altering the 
plans at first agreed to. The total cost is thus 
brought to nearly £39,000. 


BipEForD.—At the Parish Church a beauti- 
ful North Aisle Window has been dedicated to 


the memory of the late Rev. Francis Ley 
Bazeley. The window has two lights, and re- 
presents ‘‘The Light of the World”’ and ‘‘ The 
Good Shepherd.”’ 


Biytu.—Though it is over ten years since 
the consecration ceremony in connection with 
St. Cuthbert’s Church, at Blyth, took place, 
the edifice has only just been completed. 


BourRNEMoUTH.—An inquest has been held 
on the body of Mr. H. G. Riddett, an Archi- 
tect, found by one of the staff in a private room 
at his employer’s office with a shot wound from 
a rifle in his head. The gun was a present 
made to one of the clerks, and Riddett had 
often handled it. He was a member of the 4th 
Hants Rifle Volunteer Cycle Corps and a noted 
local athlete. He was also a prominent water 
polo player and swimmer, having won numerous 
prizes. At the evidence it appeared that he had 
been suffering from the effects of influenza and 
was much depressed at times. 


BriGHToN.—At the Town Halla Lift, which 
communicates from the basement to all the 
floors in the building, and which, with the 
shaft—lined entirely with white glazed bricks— 
has been built at a cost of about £550, forms 
part of the alterations which are now being 
carried out in accordance with plans prepared 
by Mr. May, the Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor. 


BrocKENHURST.—The Parish Church, which 
has been closed for alterations and repairs for 
the last month, has been re-opened. The old un- 
sightly high pews, facing in all directions, which 
were erected 62 years ago, when the Church 
was enlarged at the very worst period of Church 
Architecture, have now given place to more 
comfortable and convenient sittings. A new 
floor of wooden blocks laid on concrete and a 
new warming apparatus have also been provided. 
The modern sittings are made of plain pitch 
pine. The work has been carried out under the 
supervision of Sir A. Blomfield. 


CHESTERFIELD.—Erected in the grounds ad- 
joining the new Vicarage, in Vicar Lane, the 
new Mission building, which contains a large 
Hall and four smaller rooms, will be known as 
the St. James’s Mission Chapel, and has cost 
about £1,000. 


CINDERFORD.—A new School, for the Forest 
of Dean School Board, will be opened in a few 
days. The School is intended for a mixed 
School and for the higher standards. It is built 
on the Double View estate, and has a frontage 
on the main road to Littledean. Thesite, about 
an acre in extent, cost £200. The Architect is 
Mr. J. P. Moore, Gloucester, and the contractor 
Mr. L. Freeman, of Cinderford. The contract 
price was £3,980, equal to about £7 per head of 
the accommodation. The furnishing of the 
institution cost £228. 


CoLCHESTER. — The plans accepted by the 
School Board for the new Schools to be erected 
on St. John’s Green, have been approved by the 
Education Department. 


Cork.—The Foundation Stone of the New 
Ear, Eye and Throat Hospital has been laid. 
Mr. Jas. M'Mullen is the Architect, and Mr. 
Richard William Johnson the contractor. 


CroMER.—At the recent District Council 
meeting the following plans were passed :— 
Messrs. Milne and Hall, house for Mrs. 
McFarlane on Cliff Avenue; Mr. A. H. Fox, 
house for Mr. F. W. Lovick on Alfred Road, 
with certain restrictions; and Messrs. Bottle 
and Olley, plans of new Schools for Cromer 
School Board, with restrictions as to drains. 


DEBENHAM.—The Congregational Church 
has been re-opened, after restoration. The re- 
building and re-flooring, in the body of the 
Chapel, was entrusted to Mr. H. Gooding, and 
the restoration of the Gallery seats and repairs 
to the Gallery were carried out by Mr. W. Peck. 
The hot water apparatus has been supplied and 
fixed by Messrs. Johnson, Burton and Theobald, 
of Norwich. The plans and _ specifications 
were prepared by Mr. A. W. Damant, of 
Debenham, and the whole work has been under 
the supervision of Mr. James Bloomfield, of 
Ipswich. The total cost was £400. 


Dover.—The new Lighthouse which has 
been erected on the Admiralty Pier, Dover, has 
been used for the first time. It was designed 
by Mr. A. T. Walmisley, engineer to the Dover 
Harbour ‘Board. 


EXETER.—For erecting the new School buil- 
dings for boys at Paradise Place, the tender of 
Messrs. Ham and Passmore, of Exeter, for 
£2,592, has been accepted. The design, which 


has been approved of by the Education Depart- — 


ment, was prepared by the Architect to the 
Board, Mr. James Jerman. 


GrimsBy.—The new Subways at the rear of 
the Grimsby Town Hall, under the railway 
crossing, were opened last. week. The con- 
tractors were Messrs. Hewins and Goodhand, 
while the work has been carried out under the 
supervision of the borough engineer. The 
amount of the contract was £5,471, while the 
whole work will cost about £7,000. The road 


is about 400 yards in length, and there are 449 . 


yards of Corporation frontage. Under the 
Subways there are 12 feet clear headways. 
This opens out the road near the Town Hall, 
which is thereby made more accessible from all 
parts of the town. It also connects Mr. 
Heneage’s Weelsby estate, by means of Mr. 
Heneage’s subway under the Great Northern 
Railway, with the western portion of the town, 
thus effecting a great convenience for both 
vehicular and foot traffic. A flight of steps has 


also been erected to the footpath leading to the — 


Gasworks. The works affect both the Great 
Northern and Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
colnshire Railway Companies, so that a Subway 
has been made for each line. 


HarroGaTeE. — The _ structural 
and improvements in connection with the 
Harrogate Cottage Hospital are now completed. 
Ward Kitchens have been arranged on the 
ground and first floors, and the ‘‘ Clarence 


Wing,” which provides accommodation for 


seven children’s cots, has been erected at the 
rear of the main building, together with Bath 
Rooms, sanitary accommodation, and suites of 
Bed Rooms. The front gable has been carried 
up to a prominent altitude, and finished off in 
the form of aturret. The extensions have been 


carried out from plans prepared by Mr. T. sy 


Marshall, Architect, of Harrogate. 


LANCASTER.—A new Baptistery, erected at 
Christ Church as a Memorial to the late Vicar, 


Rev. Canon Bartlett, was opened on Thursday, . 
December 12th. The Baptistery is built out — 


at the west end, under the west window, an 
arcade of one large centre and two smaller 
side arches being inserted under the window, 
which has been raised in the gable. The piers 


have shafts, which are continued above the — 


caps to form the pedestals to two figures of 
angels with spread wings, which meet over the 


apex of main arch. The wall space between 


Arches and window sill is of ashlar, and left for 
a future carved diaper ornament. The centre 
portion of the Baptistery is in the form of a 
semi-hexagonal Apse, and will contain the 
Font with its cover of oak, which will be sus- 
pended from a wrought-iron crane to swing 
from one angle. The centre window of the 
Apse is a three-light tracery headed window, 
the two side windows to Apse being two-lights; 
there are also two single-light windows, one on 
each side of the Apse. The two latter and the 
centre three-light have been filled with painted 
glass. The roof is covered with lead, and the 


flat panelled ceiling will be decorated. The 


work has been carried out by the following 
firms:— Mason. Mr. T. Mawson; Joiner 
Messrs. R S Wright and Sons; Plumber and 
Glazier, Messrs. Calvert and Heald, all of 


Lancaster; Sculpture, Mr. R. Bridgeman, of . 


Lichfield; Stained Glass, Messrs. Shrigley 


and Hunt, Lancaster and London; Wrought 


iron Font crane, Messrs. Hardman, Powell 
and Co., of Birmingham; Wrought-iron Gas 
Brackets, Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard and Co., 
of London. The cost (exclusive of stained 
glass) has been about £500. The work was 
carried out from designs by and under the 
supervision of Messrs. Austin and Paley, Archi- 
tects, of Lancaster. 


LrEps.—New Church Day Schools have 


been opened at Ossett. The building is of 
stone in the plain Gothic style, from designs 


alterations 


a. 
a 
“ 
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prepared by Messrs. Kirk and Sons, Architects, 
Dewsbury and Huddersfield, and consists of a 
large School Room, two Class Rooms, Cloak 
Room, and is warmed by a low-pressure hot 
water apparatus in the basement. The total 
cost of site, buildings, and furniture is £1,300, 
towards which {£800 has been raised. The 
accommodation now provided is for 203 infants. 
The contractors for the new building were 
Messrs. R. Oldroyd and Son, masons; Mr. W. 
E. Whitehead, joiner; Mr. William Haigh, 
plumber; Mr. T. Brear, slater; Mr. R. W. 
Clegg, plasterer; Mr. H. Sanderson, painter ; 
and Mr. J. W. Thornton, engineer. 


LeicH, LANCASHIRE.—The Bank of Bolton 
has lately taken part of the new premises built 
in connection with the re-building of the Rope 
and Anchor Hotel, Leigh, and has instructed 
the Architect, Mr. J. C. Prestwich, of Leigh, to 
carry out the necessary internal fittings and 
other work. The whole block of buildings have 
been built for the Bedford Brewing and Malt- 
ting Company, Leigh, by its own staff of men, 
at a cost of about £8,000. 

THE design submitted by Mr. Prestwich, 
Architect, Leigh, for the new central premises 
for the Co-operative Society, has been accepted, 
and it is intended to at once clear the site of 
the existing buildings and proceed with the 
erection of the new premises, which comprise 
eight departmental Shops. In addition to the 
various Shops, and on the first floor, are 
spacious Reading Room, Library and Educa- 
tional Committee Rooms, an Assembly Hall, 
seating 1,200 persons and a second Hall, seat- 
ing 400, intended for the smaller meetings of 
the Society. The several departments will be 
fitted with lifts, worked by electric motors from 
a cable already laid, and the premises will be 
lighted by electricity throughout. The Archi- 
tect’s estimated cost is £16,400. The Archi- 
tectural treatment is Flemish Renaissance, terra 
cotta being largely used, with stone for the 
piers of the shop fronts and other points of sup- 
port, as being better adapted to bear the weight. 


LincoLn.—For the proposed Public Baths, 
the following are the selected candidates in the 
limited Competition :—Mr. F. J. Smith, Great 
George Street, Westminster; Mr. John Johnson, 
Queen Victoria Street, London; Messrs. Spald- 
ing and Cross, Queen Street, Cheapside, London; 
Mr. Henry H. Church, Woolwich; Messrs. 
Mangnalland Littlewoods, Manchester; Messrs. 
Roger Smith and Son, Temple Chambers, 
Whitefriars; and Mr. Wm. Watkins, Lincoln. 


NorwicH.—The plans of the new Norwich 
Sewerage Worksare on exhibition at Blackfriars’ 
Hall. But although everybody has serious 
anticipations as to their failure, great apathy 
apparently prevails, and very few have taken 
the trouble to inspect the sheets. The City 
Engineer, Mr. Collins, is present from 2 to 4, 
and from 7 to Io, to give information respecting 
the structure of the sewers. 


Par.—The Foundation Stone of the Mission 
Chapel was-laid by the Bishop of Truro on 
Saturday. The little Church is being built of 
granite from quarries at Penryn, and it is pro- 
posed to have the walls pointed inside as well 
asout. Theplan consists of asimple parallelo- 
gram about 80 feet long, with an internal width 
of 30 feet. There willbe no Arcade. The roof 
will be an open barrel Cornish roof. . The win- 
dow jambs will be of Polyphant stone inside 
and out. There will be a large five-light lancet 
shape window at the east end, about 12 feet 
total width, and a circular cusped window at 
the west end. A small Baptistery will project 
from this wall. 


STOURBRIDGE.—Erected at the Corbett Hos- 
pital, a new Ward has been recently opened. It 
increases the accommodation by eight beds, and 
will allow ofall the men being put on one side of 
the Hospital, and all the women and children on 
the opposite side. The new Ward is 33 feet long 
by 22 feet wide and 144 feet high. The cost 
has been about £590. It has been built by Mr. 
W. North, of Stourbridge, Mr. T. Robinson 
being the Architect. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—The new Technical School, 
built by the Southampton School Board, in 
Argyle Road, adjoining the Central District 
School, is now nearly completed, and it is hoped, 
will be ready for occupation this month. 


St. HELENS.—The Hospitals Sub-Committee 
recommends that additions be mace to the Fever 
Hospital as follows:—An additional typhoid 
fever Pavilion, to cost £2,900; additions to the 
Administrative Block, to cost £2,900; and an 
Observation Block, to cost £700. 


SAWBRIDGEWORTH.—From several designs 
submitted for proposed Parish Hall, the Coun- 
cil has adopted those sent in by Mr. Alfred 
Brett, Architect, of Bishops Stortford. The 
building will be of red bricks, with Bath stone 
and terra cotta dressings, and contain Hall, 
65 ft. by 35 ft., Reading Room, Committee 
Room, Council Room, Retiring Rooms, Cloak 
Rooms, &c. The whole of floors will be laid 
with wood block flooring, and the roofs covered 
with Brosely tiles. 


Troon.—The new Parish Church which was 
recently opened, is in Thirteenth Century 
Gothic, from designs by Mr. Hippolyte J. 
Blanc, A.R.S A., Architect, Edinburgh, and the 
Memorial Stone of the building was laid rather 
more than two years ago by the Duke and 
Duchess of Portland. A feature of the Church 
is the Pulpit, also designed by Mr. Blanc, and 
executed by Messrs. Wylie and Lochhead 
(Limited), Glasgow. It isasomewhat later phase 
of Gothic than the building. It stands above 
the Chancel steps to the right of the congrega- 
tion, and is of more than usual elevation, this 
being necessary in order to bring the occupants 
of the adjacent Transept Galleries into view. 
Of oak throughout, richly moulded and carved, 
it stands on a platform of its own, and is of 
octagonal outline. The angles are carried up 
with grouped buttresses and shafts, and the 
panel spaces between are richly treated with 
carved and cusped tracery in two stages. The 
lower is retained open, disclosing a central sup- 
port of clustered shafts. The communion table, 
which is of equal richness, is treated in harmony 
with the Pulpit. The left side of the Chancel 
is occupied by an organ erected by Messrs. 
Hill and Son, London. 


KEYSTONES. 


Avr Edinburgh, the Town Council purposes 
extending the Electric Light at a cost of £40,000 
The total expenditure up to now has been 
£138,000. 

A NEW Wing is to beerected at Morley House, 
St. Margaret's Bay, Dover, a seaside con- 
valescent home for working men. The cost is 
estimated at £4,000. 

THE Queen has notified the Mayor of Sheffield 
that, unless unforeseen circumstances prevent, 
Her Majesty will open the new Town Hall, 
which is being erected at a total cost of near 
£200,000. 

Tue Duke of Bedford has offered to give, en- 
tirely free of cost, the land necessary to build 
Schools, School House, playground, and out- 
buildings, at Battlesden, near his seat at Woburn 
Abbey, Bedfordshire, and to build the same at 
his own cost. 

Mr. Wn. Mowat, of the firm of Messrs. 
William Mowat & Sons, is about to present the 
Free Churca congregation Stonehaven with a 
Hall to cost £500. The congregation itself 
has resolved to improve the Church at a cost 
of £700. 

A HANDSOME fragment of Roman Pavement, 
discovered during some building operations at 
Dorchester, has. been laid in the Hall of the 
Dorset County Museum, the whole cost having 
been borne by Mr. A. Pope, of South Court, 
Dorchester. 

PRINCE SCIPIONE BorGHESE is going to rebuy 
the famous Palace of his family, where the 
Grand Orient of the Italian Freemasons has 
established its headquarters, and will pay 
1,700,000 lire. To the great regret of the Vatican, 
the Grand Orient cannot be expelled from the 
Palace of Paul V., as their contract lasts until 
1899. 

ADDITIONAL Vagrant Wards at the Skipton 
Union Workhouse, have just been completed, 
at acost of about £1,000. Fifteen cells have been 
added, making 27 in all—zz1 for males and 6 for 
females. Each cell is fitted with an electric 
bell communicating with an indicator at the 
Porter’s Lodge, and there are Baths and Drying 
and Disinfecting Rooms. The block is compact, 
and the general arrangements eficient. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Glasgow Archeological Society.—The 
monthly meeting of this Society was held in the 
rooms, Bath Street, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. David Murray. A paper by the Rev. Arch- 
bishop Eyre, on ‘The Hall of the Vicars- 
Choral of Glasgow Cathedral,” was read by Mr. 
MacGregor Chalmers. Against the outside 
of the north wall of Glasgow Cathedral, the 
Archbishop wrote, is a low building roofed with 
glass. To a stranger or casual observer it 
would seem to be an erection of no great age, 
and put up to serve the purpose of a temporary 
outbuilding. To those acquainted with the 
various parts of the Church it had for long beena 
puzzle. The object of the paper was to endea- 
vour to show that the building in question was 
the Hall meant for the use of the vicars’ choral. 
It was intended, according to appearances, to 
be a two story building, and the Hall on the 
second story might have been used as the 
sleeping place of the sacristan, who was required 
to sleep in the Church. No other probable 
purpose or use for the building in question could 
be assigned. Subsequently Mr. James Paton, 
F.H.S., gave a paper on ‘‘ A Medallion found at 
Delvin, Perthshire: an Archzological Puzzle,” 
and Mr. Charles E. Whitelaw exhibited a 
bronze socket celt, from Dol, Brittany; a 
bronze flanged celt, found at Gartocharn, Kil- 
marnock, Dumbartonshire; and the roll-book 
of Glasgow Shakespeare Club. 


Civiland Mechanical Engineers’ 
Society.—At the meeting of this Society on 
Thursday last a paper was read on the subject 
of ‘‘Lock-nuts and Nut-locking Devices,” by 
Mr. E. H. G. Brewster, Mr. William C. Street, — 
F.R.I.B.A., being in the chair. The paper first 
gave a history of screws and screw bolts, and 
dealt with the important part that was played by 
these pieces of mechanism. The author defined 
the qualifications of a good lock-nut, the 
necessity for which was amply shown by the 
many accidents that had arisen, both on rail- 
ways, steamships and in machinery generally, 
from the ordinary nut getting loose. The 
various attempts that have been made to 
obtain a good lock-nut, or a good _nut-locking 
device, was entered into, and illustrated by 
references to some of the earlier and latest 
forms. The principles that were adopted by 
the various inventors of lock-nuts was also 
entered into, and several new forms of these by 
different makers were exhibited to the meeting. 


Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle- 
upon=Tyne.—The monthly meeting of the 
Society was held in the Castle, Newcastle, on 
Wednesday, the 27th day of December, 1895, 
Mr. John Philipson being in the chair. The 


following members were elected : — David 
Arundell Holdsworth, 2, Rectory Terrace, 
Gosforth, Newcastle; S. C. Turner, 5s 


Collingwood Street, Newcastle. Mr. H. A. 
Adamson read the second part of his paper on 
‘*Tynemouth Monastery since the Dissolution,”’ 
and Mr. S. S. Carr read some notes on the 
recent discovery of a fragment of a Pre- 
Conquest Cross Shaft at Tynemouth. 


THE death has taken place of Mr. J. A. Sparvel- 
Bayley, a justice of the peace for Essex. The 
deceased was a well-known writer on archzo- 
logical and antiquarian topics. 

Tue wholesale clothing factory of Messrs. 
Joseph Hepworth and Sons, Limited, Leeds, 
has been burntdown. The damage is estimated 
at £80,000, and 1,000 hands are idle. The fine 
building is entirely destroyed. 

MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT has decided to 
have a yacht especially built for her, and the 
saloon is to be arranged as a Theatre, where 
performances can be given. It is probable that ~ 
this will be the first floating Theatre ever built. 

Tue building which the police forces of Liver- 
pool and Bootle acquired some time ago at 
Woolton is undergoing extensive alterations, 
which will transform it into an Orphanage. It 
will soon be ready for the reception of children. 

THE Great Hall of the Church House, with 
the two rooms which have been fitted for the 
temporary use of the Upper and Lower Houses 
of Convocation, will be opened by the Duke of 
York on Tuesday, February 11th, at twelve 
o'clock noon. 
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A CHARACTERISTIC CATHEDRAL 
OF ITALY. 


HE Cathedral of Siena, one of the oldest, 
most splendid, and most characteristic 
in Italy, appears of divers epochs and 

Architects, but its ensemble must go back to 
the thirteenth century. The present Church, 
finished in 1331, was only to have formed one 
of the side Naves of the grand edifice which 
had been projected, but was abandoned on 
account of the fatal plague of 1348. Among 
the numerous ornaments of the airy front of 
1339, the Statues of the prophets and the two 
angels prostrate before the name of Jesus, are 
by Jacopo della Quercia. The busts of animals 
over the capitals allude to the cities allied with 
the Republic—the griffin, Perugia ; the horse, 
Arezzo, &c. The three busts over the door 
represent three of the Sienese saints. The 
religious and political reminiscences of the 
country are thus associated on the front of the 
Temple. The Steeple, an old Tower of the 
Bisdomini, was covered with marble and em- 
bellished from the designs of the brothers 
Agostino and Angelo, of Siena, sculptors of the 
boginning of the fourteenth century, disciples 
cf the Pisan School, and the former was em- 
ployed in the works of the Cathedral from the 
age of fifteen years. One of the bells, in the 
form of a barrel, is dated 1148, The interior 
of the basilica, encrusted with black and white 
marble, with its bold and lofty roof of azure 
studded with golden stars, and its hex:gonal 
cupola, is singularly religious and venerable in 
its aspect. The two majestic columns of the 
doorway, sculptured in 1483, support an 
elegant Gallery with four basso-relievos, repre- 
senting The Visitation, a Sposalizio, The 
Removal of the Virgin’s Body, The Assumption 
—excellent works, but hardly visible. The 
painted glass of the circular window, executed 
in 1549 by the clever Sienese artist Pastorino 
di Giovanni Micheli, from the designs of 
Peirino del Vaga, is of extreme richness. 
Among the numerous series of popes on the 
frieze, the bust of Pope Zacharias is an ancient 
head of Pope Joan, thus metamorphosed in 1600 
by the Grand Duke, at the request of 
Clement VIII ,and the Archbishop, Cardinal 
Tarugi. Mabillon endeavoured to find this 
bust of Pope Joan, but was unsuccessful. 
Montfaugon is wrong in saying that it is 
changed into the prophet Zacharias. The 
pavement, now unique, comparable to the most 
precious mosaics ot Greece and Rome, but of 
Italian invention and Sienese execution, a vast 
niello in marble in the best style of composition, 
ought to be seen from above. It must be con- 
sidered an error on the part of the Sienese 
artists to have placed figures in chairoscuro 
on the ground, which cannot be trod upon with- 
out injury, and the pavement is consequently 
obliged to be covered. The sumptuous Chapel 
del Voto was erected by Pope Alexander VII. 
The superb carvings in wood of the Choir 
stalls, desk and seats of the hebdomadary belong 
to different periods between 1387 and 1569. 


Tue new home of the Alpine Club in Savile 
Row was built last century. It was first used 
as a tea-house or garden retreat of Lord 
Burlington, who had it decorated after the 
style of his Mansion at the other end of the 
grounds. When the garden became a street 
the house was taken by a firm of auctioneers. 
It figured a good deal inthe doings of society 
in the days of Horace Walpole. 

Tue footbridge erected over the railway at 
Parliament Hill Fields has been formally opened 
to the public. The total cost, including the 
land to form approach has been £3,300. The 
bridge is a very strong structure, chiefly of 
brick, stone, and iron. It is about twenty-five 
feet wide, and it spans a very considerable set 
of rails. It is paved from end to end with 
asphalte; at each corner, a small brick column 
carries a lamp. 

THE Liverpool Water Committee has recom- 
mended that the tender of Mr Edmund Gabbutt, 
for the construction of new filter beds, on land 
adjoining theexisting filter beds of the Corpora- 
tion, Oswestry, for the sum of £14,167, be 
accepted, subject to Mr. Gabbutt providing two 
sufficient sureties for the due performance of 
the contract, and to a contract to be prepared 
by the Town Clerk. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Date ot 


Delivery. 


Work to be Executed. 


For Whom. 


From Whom Forms of Tender 
can be obtained, 


NOT Gt - A ID 4S: 


Granite Kerbing, Croydon.. a 
Stone and Brick Viaducts, Corn- 


wa 


is oes 
Alterations, 


Schools, Ferndale, 


Wales. ea ra ae Pan Sos 
Heating Schools, Boston, Lincs. 


Extensions at Asylum, Larbert, 


Extending Platform Roofs, Chard 


Road Making, Stone, Staffs 


Addition to Schools, Paisley 


Erecting Cloak Rooms, &c., Aber- 
mordder Board School, Wrex- 
ham., 

Carburetted Water Gas Installa- 
tion, Manchester .. 


Board School 


‘Additions and 


Alterations, Tonna 


Main 


Drainage, Dublin 


Pipe Sewers, Bromley, Kent 


Filters, Tank, and other ee, 
Motherwell, Scotland ° 
Laundry Additions, Piumstead . 


Iron Water Reservoir, Hanover.. 


Houses (50), Cadoxton, Cardiff .. 


Repairs, Cork, Ireland 


Cottages, Mallow, Ireland.. 


New 


Road, South Brent, Devon.. 


Building Parochial House, Golan, 
lreland 4 

Alterations and Repairs, Schools, 
Upton-park, Essex 4 

Street Works, London, W 


Library, Wick, Scotland 


Premises, 
Amble 


Newburgh - street, 


Sewer Works, Somerton a 


Iron 
ton 


Beacon, Fawley, Southamp- 
Water 


Kerbing, Paving, Sewering, Ilford, 
Essex.. 
Street and Sewerage "Works, Salt 


ash, 


Cornwall 


Schools, Beckett- street, Barnsley 


Additions to Board Schools, Raw- 
tenstall, Lancs. ~ ° 
Sinking Well, Linton, Cambs. 


Entrance Gates, crap at Chel- 


sea, 


S.W. 


Road Materials, Lancaster. 


Workshop and House, near Pillon 

Station, Halifax .. a 
Cottages (8), Breckfast, Totnes +5 
Hotel, Gilfach Goch, Wales an 
Waterworks, Haverhill, Suffolk .. 


Refuse Despatch Works, Glasgow 


New 


Shire Hall, Durham .. 


Making Sewers, Camberley 


Road Works, Richmond, Surrey 


Sewerage Works, Sandgate, Kent 


Pulling Down 


and Removal 


Rotherhithe, Svea 
Engine House and Buildings, 
Shoreditch, E. 


New 


Schools, Walthamstow 


School, Francis-avenue, Southsea 


Road Works, Branksome, Dorset 


New 


Pavilion at Infirmary, High- 


street, Homerton, E. 
Erecting Cottage Homes, ‘Work- 
shops, Hospital, Schools, &c., 


Sty: 


al. Cheshire 


Alterations to County Asylum, 


Bod 


min 


Road Works, London, N.. 


Erecting Board Schools, Shrews- 


Oy is. be Bo oa 0 
Chapel, St. Pancras enerOn 
East Finchley, N.. 
Drainage Works, Bilbao, Spain . 


Paving Works, London, N. 


Erecting Business ene: New- 
ton Heath .. 
Hot Water System, Goole.. 


Macadamising Roads, Aberdeen 


Rebuilding Crompton Fold Hall, 
Breightmet . 
Building Schoolroom, Burnhope 


Erecting Block or Houses, Fort 
William, N.B. 

Alterations to Premises, Alfreton- 
road, Nottingham... 

Chapel and Schools, erecting, 


Bury 
Plastering and other Work (3 
Houses), Upper Armley .. 


Tron 


Mission Room, Dinas, “Wales 


Alterations, Askew- road, Gates- 


head .. os, Seee es ie 
Shops and Alterations, Harrogate 


New 


Tower and Porch, Llan- 


gyuello Church, Radnor.. 5 
Hydropathic Establishment, Ram- 

sey, Isle of Man .. or 
Houses, Whittlesbey, Cambs 


| 


Borough Council. ‘ 
Great Western Railway 


Ystradyfodwg School 
Board .. ee 
School Board 


Stirling Asylum Board.. 


Great Westem Railway 
Company 
Urban District Council 


School Board 


Hope School Board 


Corporation Gas Com- 
mittee .. 

Llantwit Lower School 
Board . 


Corporation : 
Rural District Council.. 


Commissioners .. } 
| 
Guardians .. 
P | 
| 
State Railway Autho- 
rities 


Guardians.. 
Guardians... 


Totnes Rural District 
Council. 


Guardians.. 


Vestry of St. George's, 
Hanover-square a 

Free Public Library 
Committee 

Amble Co- -operative 
Society .. 

Langport Rural District 
Council. 

Southampton Harbour 


Ilford Urban District 
Council . 5 
Corporation 


Barnsiey School Board 


Rawtenstall School 
Board 

Rural District Council. 

Guardians.. 

Corporation 


Abergarw Brewery Co. 

Haverhill Urban Dis- 
trict Council... 

Corporation 

County Council.. 

Frimley Urban District 
Council . 

Corporation 

Urban District Council, 

,Rotherhithe Vestry 

Borough of Shoreditch 

School Board 


Portsmouth School 


Board 
Urban District Council” 
Hackney Union.. 


Chorlton Guardians 
Committee 

Stoke NewingtonVestry 
School Board 


Burial Board 
Corporation of Bilbao.. 


Stoke NewingtonVestry 


Failsworth. Industrial 
Society, Ltd. 

Goole Cottage Hospital 

Town Council 

Mr. F. Hardcastle 


Colliery Owners.. 


Mr. H. Rossell .. 


Trustees of Methootet 
Free Church .. 


Ramsey Hydropathi¢ 


Co. 


S. Jacobs, 8, Park-street, Croydon. 

Sica Mills, Behe ahh Paddington 
tat 

W.G. Howell, School Board Offices, 
Pentre. 

James Rowell, Borough Surveyor, 
Market- place, Boston. 


A. and W. Black, Architects, Fal- . 


kirk, NB. 


Engineer, Paddington Station, W. 
A. R. Ridont, Westbridge House, 
Stone, Stafford. 


T. L. Watson, Architect, 166, Bath- : 


Street, Glasgow. 


Davies and Moss, Architects, 509, 
Hope-street, Wrexham, 

C. Neckson, Gas Departinent, Town 
Hall, Manchester. 

Lambert and Rees, Architects, 
Metropolitan Bank - Chambers, 
Neath. 

= Campbell, City Hall, Dublin. 

G. Mullen, 96, ‘High- street, 
pope ae 

James Burns, Town Hall, Mother- 
well, 

J. O. Cook, nacre 1, Eleanor- 
road, Woolwich, S.E 

Die Konigl, Eisenbahn—Direction, 
Hanover. 

F. Gibson, Architect, Midland Bank- 
buildings. Pontypridd. 

John Cotter, Clerk to Guardians, 
Cork, 

Maurice Regan, Poor Law Office, 
Mallow. 


F, W. Windcatt, Clerk, Totnes. 

Mr, Toye, Architect, Strand, 
Derry. 

R. Browne, Raine-street, Old 

Gravel-lane, E. 

G. Livingstone, Surveyor, 1, Pimlico- 
road, 5S. 

ghz Leadbetter, Architect, 17, Young: 
street, Edinburgh. 


Seer 
Q. Louch, Clerk, Somerton, 

gf estos 
G. Poole, 2, Portland.-street, 
Southampton. 

John W. Benton, Council Offices, 
Ilford. 

R. Handsford Worth, 42, George- 
street, Plymouth. 

Senior and Clegg, Architects, 15, 
Regent-street, Barnsley. 

A. A. Whitehead, Clerk, Ashlay 
Lea, Rawtenstall, Lancs. 

Turner Collin, Clerk, 
Cambs. 

Wm. Miller, 250, King’s-road, Chel- 
sea, S.W. 

John Cook, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Lancaster. 

Medley Hall, Architect, 29, North- 
gate, Halifax. 

Charles G. Acock, Architect, Totnes 

P. J. Thomas, Architect, Brigend. 


Linton, 


S. H. Graham, Clerk, Haverhill. 

D. McColl, 64, Cochrane - street, 
Glasgow. 

Barnes and Coates, A.R.I.B.A., 14, 
Fawcett-street, Sunderland. 

M. Kennett, Clerk, Camberley, 

Surrey. 

J. H. Brierley, Town Hall, Rich- 
mond. 

L.G. D. Brockman, 48, Sandgate- 
road, Folkestone. 

#32 Stokes, Vestry Offices, Lower- 
road, Rotherhithe. 

W. Mansfield Robinson, Shoreditch 
Town Hall, Old-street, E.C. 

F. W. Liddiard, School Board 
Offices, Walthamstow. 

I. J. Bascombe, Town Hall, Ports- 
mouth. 

W. H. Curtis, Clerk, Branksome. 

J. Owen-Perry, Hackney Union, 
Homerton, E. 


J. B. Broadbent, Architect, 1, Prin- 
cess-street, Manchester. 


R, P. Edyvean, Moun tfolly,Bodmin, 

S. E. Burgess, 126, Church-street, 
Stoke Newington, N. 

A. E. Lloyd-Oswell, Architect, 
Dana-Chambers, Shrewsbury. 

W. Brown, Clerk, Vestry Hall, 
Pancras-road, N.W. 

Sanitation Department of the Bilbao 
Town Hall. 


S. E. Burgess, A.M.I-C.E., 126, 
Church-street, Stoke Newington, 
N. 

F. W. Dixon, Architect, Guardian- 
buildings, Manchester. 

Samuel Wells, Cottage Hospital, 
Goole. 

Borough Surveyor, City-buildings, 
Aberdeen. 

J. Grundy and Sons, Architect, 12, 
Brazennose-street, Manchester. 
Manager, Burnhope Colliery, Dur- 

ham. 

James Edgar, Raslee, Lochgilp- 
head, Fort Wilham. 

H. Harper, Architect, Market-place, 
Nottingham. 

E. Bolshaw, Architect, 189, 
Lord-street, Southport, 


115, Tong-road, Armley. 

Vicar, Llantrisant, Glamorgan. 

W. J. Robson, Architect, 17, 
Grainger-street, Newcastle. 

H. E. and A. Bown, Architects, 
Harrogate. 

F, R. Kempson, 138, Widemarsh- 
street, Hereford. 

W. Telford Gunson and Son, Archi- 
tects. 10, Marsden-st., Manchester. 

J. G. Stallibrass, Architect, North- 
street, Peterborough. 
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COMPETITIONS. 
Date ' ; 
Designs to Designs required. | Amount of Premium. By whom Advertised. 
be sent in, 
Jan. 24 Club Premises, Hindley, near i045. as F. E. Sharples, 96, Derby Terrace, 
Wigan oe ¥e ans ie Hindley. 
= aie 8) Technical Scheol, Lowestoft R. B. Nicholson, Town Clerk, 
(Local Competition) 5. Not stated.. Lowestoft. 

Pe ge Infirmary, Shardlow ae a #20, F10 .. €: J. W. Newbold, Becket-st., Derby. 
Feb. 8 Club House, St. Annes-on-Sea, #20, $15, GIO -. Hon. Secretary, Golf Club, St. 
Cost, £7,000 (Chas. Heathcote, Annes-on-Sea. 

Assessor) .. sia ae Pe : 
15 Sewerage Scheme, Aldridge, B15; 68 « A. H. Lewis 1, Leicester-street, 
Walsall gs ae oe Re Walsall. 
re a: Public Hall, Edzell, Scotland ‘ Not stated.. J. Shiel, Solicitor, Brechin. 
pe SoS: | Sewerage Scheme, Pelsall and A. H. Lewis, 1, Leicester-street, 
Rushall, Walsall .. a 3 sgjoand #15—i«sy “2 Walsall. 
July or Railway Station, Luxemburg... 4,000f,, 2,000f., 1,000f. .. Municipal Authorities, Luxemburg. 
No date | Water Supply Scheme, Chard .. Not stated.. : W. J. Tucker, Town Clerk, Chard. 
_ Designs for Congregational 
} Church, Schools and Auxiliary —- Thomas Milburn, 75, Maple-street, 
Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne.. e Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
_ Institute, West High-street, Forfar Not stated tye Seton Solicitor, The Cross, 
orfar. 


Trade and Craft. 


BRISTOL BUILDING TRADE. 


The year 1895 opened very disastrously owing 
to the intense and prolonged frost, which effect- 
ually stopped all outdoor operations, and did a 
large amount of damage to works partially com- 
pleted. This period of inactivity was not 
followed by the revival in trade which has been 
experienced in other callings, and, speaking 
generally, the year has been somewhat below 
the average. In ecclesiastical building, the 
completion of the internal restoration of the 
Choir and of the north walk of the Cloisters of 
the Cathedral are the most important works 
executed during the year, and in the city no 
other Church of any size has been undertaken. 
Bristol builders have, however, been busy in 
restorations and rebuildings, notably at Merthyr, 
Treharris, Winchester and Westerleigh. A 
new Baptist School Chapel has been erected at 
Bishopston, and extensive alterations have been 
carried out to the historic building in Old King 
Street. As usual the various School Boards of 
the district have been responsible for a consider- 
able amount of new work, the Bristol authority 
having in hand two large Schools in Bedminster 
and one in Redcross Street, besides having 
carried out additions to many of the existing 
buildings, The St. George School Board has 
completed its higher grade School, and is 
now building a large School at Whitehall, near 
the Greenbank Cemetery. The Stapleton School 
Board has built a large School at Fishponds, 
and the Horfield Board one at Bishopston. In 
the centre of the city builders have not been 
idle, and the new buildings of the Capital and 
Counties Bank and the Wilts and Dorset Bank 
will make important additions to the street 
Architecture. The new buildings rendered 
necessary by the widening of Baldwin Street 
and the property of Mr. Bigwood, as well 
as the new Warehouse of Messrs Ford and 
Canning should be mentioned; and the com- 
pletion of the Docks Shed at Canons’ Marsh 
marks the termination of the series of buildings 
belonging to the Docks estate which followed 
the provision of quay accommodation in that 
district. The extension of the electric tram- 
way to Kingswood involved the erection of 
some new buildings, notably the Power Station 
at St. Georgeand the new Depot in Host Street. 
Messrs. Wills have completed one extensive 
addition to their Factory at Bedminster, and 
commenced another of still larger dimensions ; 
and Messrs. Mardon, Son, and Hall, of Temple 
Gate, have also extended their premises. The 
new portion of Messrs. Fry and Sons’ Factory 
which has been in hand for three years, is now 
completed. A large number of Shops have 
been erected, more particularly in the suburbs, 
and many private houses have been converted 
into business premises, whilst extensive altera- 
tions and improvements have been effected in 
many existing buildings. In the heavier class 
of contracting but little has been done, the 
most notable being the alteration in the tram- 
way to Kingswood, and the sewerage works at 
Mangotsfield, Stapleton, Ashley Down, and 
Horfield. The railway companies have also 
effected improvements at Pylle Hill and Barton 
Hill, and are responsible for many works of 
minor importance. The speculating branch of 


the trade has not been so busy as in former 
years, but considerable work in this direction 
has been done at Kingswood and Horfield. 
Labour has been plentitul in supply, and the 
year has not been marked by any serious 
disputes. In sympathy with the general 
advance in prices, the cost of building 
materials nas in many cases increased, and 
with the new year a still further advance is 
anticipated. 

Amongst other public improvements, there 
has been the provision of a new Library and 
Reading Room for St. Philip’s. This is now 
in hand, and the Institution in course of erection 
near Trinity Church will be a vast improvement 
on the one which has done excellent service 
since the seventies, when Bristol adopted the 
Free Libraries Act. The civic electrical supply 
has been extended in Clifton, Stokes Croft and 
elsewhere. Bothstreet and private lighting has 
been maintained in a high state of efficiency. 
Improvements at Rennison’s Baths have been 
decided upon at acost of £400. St. Andrew's 
Park was opened in the summer, and the man- 
ner in which it had been laid out met with 
much commendation. The provision of new 
markets for Bristol has afforded subject matter 


| for reports. 


LEEDS BUILDING CASE. 


Judgment was recently given in the case 
Hainsworth v: Cooke, in which the defenacant, 
a butcher, of Otley Road, Fleadingley, Leeds, 
was proceeded against by the Corporation for 
breaches of the bye-laws by erecting a house, 
shop, and other premises without having first 
obtained the approval of the Corporation. The 
Stipendiary said the case raised important ques- 
tions under the Leeds Improvement Acts. The 
defendant gave notice of his intention to erect 
premises in Wood Lane, Headingley, and through 
his agent deposited plans and sections indicating 
in detail the character of the buildings. On June 
24th, 1895, written notice was given to him 
that the Committee of the Corporation had 
disapproved the plans, on the ground of an 
alleged non-compliance with Section 57 of the 
Leeds Improvement Act of 1893. No evidence 
was tendered, however, to establish that the 
plans in question were otherwise than strictly 
conformable to the statutes and bye-laws in force 
in the city, nor, indeed, did it appear on the 
evidence adduced that the buildings which it 
was proposed to erect were within the purview 
of Section 57 of the Act of 1893 at all—a section 
which related to the erection of a ‘‘ new con- 
tinuous line of dwelling-houses, being through 
houses.’” No attempt had been made to 
justify the refusal of the Committee to 
pass the plans, the Corporation electing 
to rest its case on the circumstance that 


| the plans had not in point of fact been 


approved. On the rejection of the plans 
by the Committee the defendant, through his 


| agent, protested that Section 57 had no applica- 


tion to the works contemplated, and notwith- 
standing his failure to obtain the approval of 
the Committee, gave notice to the surveyors of 
the Corporation of his intention to commence 
the works. He thereupon proceeded with the 
erection of the buildings, and on October 29th 
two informations were laid by an inspector of 
the Corporation ; and the buildings at that time 
having reached the first floor, their further 
progress was arrested pending the hearing of 


the case. As to the first information, which 
had for its object the obtaining of an order 
directing the demolition of the buildings, he 
(the Stipendiary) thought that if he were to 
adopt the Town Clerk's view of the reading of 
the section—that where buildings had not been 
approved an order must be made for their 
demolition—such a decision might in many 
cases work a manifest injustice; for it would 
be a most drastic, harsh, and unreasonable 
course to compel a man to destroy a building 
which so far as appeared from the evidence he 
might conceivably, on obtaining the consent 
hitherto withheld, reconstruct stcne for stone 
and brick for brick. The learned Stipendiary 
went on to discuss this point at some length, 
and concluded by stating that in his judgment 
he was not empowered under the circumstances 
of the present case to make the order which 
was sought, adding that even if he were wrong 
as to this he should not make an order unless 
he were satisfied that there was no discretion 
left him in the matter. As to the second in- 
formation, under which a penalty was sought for 
the infringement of Bye-law 61, it was not denied 
that the buildings in question were actually 
erected by the defendant without having his 
plans approved of by the Corporation. It had 
been contended that this bye-law was unreason- 
able and uwltva vives, but he found that it had 
been in active operation in the city for many 
years, and he thought that defendant was liable 
to a penalty under it, but not for a penalty as 
to a ‘‘continuing offence.’”’ He accordingly 
dismissed the first information, and imposed a 
penalty of £3 with regard to the second. The 
Stipendiary added that he did not think the 
view he had adopted as to the first information 
would place the Corporation in any position of 
difficulty, pointing out that if the buildings in 
question were in any respect not in conformity 
with any bye-law of the Corporation they might 
be pulled down by the Corporation under Sec- 
tion 158 of the Public Health Act of 1875 with- 
out the intervention of the Court, and the costs 
of demolition recovered from the defendant, 
who would also be liable to penalties for each 
day the buildings remained, whilst if the build- 
ing was proceeded with in disregard of any 
requirements of the Leeds local Acts application 
might be made to the Court under Section 22 of 
the Act of 1869. There had, however, been no 
breach of any bye-law or statutory requirement 
on the part of the defendant, and his plans had 
in point «f fact been disapproved under a mis- 
apprehension, and it seeemed to him to be 
eminently unreasonable to enjoin bim to under- 
take the demolition of his property. In con- 
clusion, the learned Stipendiary expresssed his 
willingness to state a case if required. 


BRADFORD STONE AND BUILDING TRADE. 


The past year has been one of the quietest 
known to local contractors for many years past. 
There have been no large public contracts let, 
except the fairly large one in connection with 
the Byrom Street Board School, Barkerend 
Road. Several extensions are also in progress 
at other Board Schools in the borough. Signs 
of improvement are, however, not wanting, as 
they generally follow upon an improvement in 
the worsted industry. The Great Northern 
Railway Company has let two large contracts 
for Warehouses at Adolphus Street and City 
Road Stations ; and the Bradford Corporation 
has in hand extensive works at Chellow Heights, 
in connection with the Nidd scheme, which in- 
volve a large amount of masonry. Among 
works either completed or in progress may be 
named the Frizinghall and Belle Vue Board 
Schools, and the alteration to the Bradford 
Exchange. A block of Shops about to be 
erected in Manningham Lane, to be called the 
‘« Hallfield Arcade,” will form an imposing 
addition to the lane. Speculative house buil- 
ders have been active in some quarters of the 
borough and quiet in others. The labour market 
has been generally in a settled state during the 
year, excepting the joinery trade, which has 
given six months’ notice of an alteration in 
working rules and 4d. an hour advance in wages. 
Stone merchants have had much to complain 
of with regard to the local trade, though the 
demand from other towns, and especially from 
Lancashire, has been fairly good. The London 
tooled flag trade has been good throughout the 
year. 
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LEEDS FIRECLAY INDUSTRY. 


The improvement experienced in the building 
trades of Leeds and district and the country 
generally in the latter half of the year just 
brought to a close, has naturally resulted in 
benefit to the various manufacturers of fireclay. 
In January and February business was seriously 
restricted by reason of a total suspension of 
building operations, owing to the severity of the 
frost, but since that time the sales in glazed and 
red bricks, sanitary ware, and faience have 
been well maintained and the general turnover 
remunerative, while the outlook for 1896 is re- 
garded as extremely satisfactory. Of course, 
the volume of home trade in the beginning of 
the new year must depend to a large extent on 
the mildness or otherwise of the weather. 
From February to Christmastide the vari- 
ous works were kept fully going, and it is an 
interesting fact in regard to the Leeds Fireclay 
Syndicate (Limited), that 1895 was the first 
year, since the amalgamation of the firms form- 
ing the company, that business was not 
directly or indirectly affected by industrial 
disputes arising either in the district or the 
country. The Burmantofts branch of the Syn- 
dicate has during the year carried out or 
entered into important contracts for its speci- 
alities, including the supplying of terra cotta 
work for the Manchester Technical School and 
new banking premises in Leeds. 


BUILDING TRADE IN STIRLING. 


The year just closed has been a very pros- 
perous one in the building trade, and the 
prospects for 1896 are particularly bright. The 
most important addition tothe public buildings 
during the year has been the new Post Office, 
which was opened on the 24thof May. Murray 
Place has been enhanced by the fine building 
erected by Councillor King, and the addition 
to the shop of Mr. Eneas Mackay, together 
with the opening of the shops-in the late Coun- 
cillor Crawford’ suite of buildings, completes 
the most important improvement in recent 
years. Theblock of shops and dwelling-houses 
erected by Messrs. M‘Aree in King Street being 
one of the most attractive buildings in the 
street. In the not very distant future the 
street will be further enhanced by the demoli- 
tion of the present unsightly buildings between 
the Union Bank and the Golden Lion Hotel, 
and the substitution of new premises for the 
Co-operative Society. A large addition has 
been made by Mr. Lennox to the Station 
Hotel ; while, on the opposite side of the street, 
the Queen's Hotel is being taken down to make 
way for the new County Club. The only thing 
that is wanted in this quarter of the townisa 
new station, but this seems as far off as 
ever, The number of dwelling-houses erected 
during the year may be taken as a proof of 
continued prosperity in the town, for they 
are mostly of the better sort, the number 
of working men’s houses being small in 
comparison. Mr. Robert Foster is just com- 
pleting a block of self-contained houses in 
Princes Street, and during the year Mr. Charles 
Thomson has erected a tenement in Bruce 
Street. The scene of the greatest activity in 
the building trade has, undoubtedly, been in 
the neighbourhood of Millar Place and Ship- 
haugh, and here quite a number of new build- 
ings have been erected or are in course of erec- 
tion. Mr. Thomas M‘Nab has built a block at 
the corner of Millar Place and Dean Crescent. 
Mr. William Howat and Mr. Adam Johnston 
have also erected dwelling-houses in Millar 
Place, the latter in continuation of his existing 
block ; and tenements for Mr. John M‘Dougall 


| 


and Mr. Daniel Barker are in course of erec- 
tion on the north side of the Abbey Road, while 
a villa is also to be erected on Queenshaugh 
Road for Mr. Barker. A tenement of houses 
for Mrs. M. J. Small in Cow Park and James 
Street is also in course of erection. Several 
feus have been taken off on Holehead Farm 
during the year, and in the Causewayhead dis- 
trict building is likely to be brisk in the future. 
A self-contained cottage has just been built on 
the Causewayhead Road for Mr. Ferguson, 
York Cottage, and a commencement has been 
made by Mr. E. Simpson with a cottage for 
Mr. Brown, tea merchant, Arcade. Handsome 
and commodious dwelling-houses are shortly to 


be erected in Clifford Road for Messrs. Lamb 


and Simpson, and the feuing of St. Ninian’s 
glebe has been carried on by Mr. William 
M‘Pherson and Mr. William Aitken. 


NEW RAILWAY IN THE WEST. 


Within the next few days Messrs. Lucas and 
Aird, who have secured the contract for making 
the railway from Plymstock to Yealmpton, will 
commence work, and it is hoped the line will be 
completed within a comparatively short space 
of time. Owing to the absence of cottages 
along the country to be ‘‘ cut,” special huts will 
be built for the accommodation of the workmen. 
The timber for the ‘‘ sleepers’’ and fences will 
be obtained from the Kitley Estate, permission 
having been granted by Mr. Bastard to Messrs. 
Snawdon Bros., of Yealmpton Mills, who will 
‘prepare’ the wood, to utilise his extensive 
domain, 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to ‘‘The Editor.’’ No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for the 
work. 


ABERDEEN.—Accepted for the construction of 140 yards brick 
and concrete sewer, Union-groye, also sewerage works, South 
Forest-road, for the Town Council. Mr. Wm. Dyack, Burgh 
Surveyor, Town House, Aberdeen :— s 

McKay, Alex., 17, Elmfield-avenue, Aberdeen ..£558 14 4 


AMBLE (Northumberland).—For the execution of water supply 
works, consisting of two reservoirs and laying eleven miles c.-r. 
pipes, &c., for the Urban District Council of Amble. Mr- M. 


Temple Wilson, water engineer, Alnwick. Quantities by Mr. Geo. 
Bell, 60, Collingwood-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne :— 

Brunton, A., and Sonf9.768 13 5| Carr, Wm. .. -- 6,502 12 2 
Bland Bros, _.. .. 7,880 0 + Simpson, G. E... .. 6,340 12 4 
Rutter, J.G.,& Sens 7,815 x 3] Carrick, John 6,313 Ir oO 
Hudson, R., jun. 7,437 3 ©} Cane, R., and Son, 

M'Guire, Jos, .. 75396 I Oo Amble, Ackling- 

Shanks, David.. 6,520 18 3 ton (accepted) 5,897 19 6 


[Engineer's estimate for all expenses, £6,600.] 


BECKENHAM (Kent).—For making-up, &c., Linden Grove, for 
the Urban District Council :— 


Fry Bros. --4740 13 8 | MowlemandCo., Gros- 
Adams, T. os Id TO IO. venor Wharf, West- 
Tes, Wer. 658 6 4 minster (accepted) ..£600 0 o 


[Surveyors’ estimate, £622.] 


BECKENHAM (Kent).—For making-up, &c., Princes-road, for 
the Urban District Council :— 


Fry Bros. --4471 17 4 | MowlemandCo., Gros- 
Adams, T. *s 20 .452,19 2 venor Wharf, West- - 
Mes SEs: wane eG 417°9 0 minster (accepted) ..4385 5 6 


[Surveyor's estimate, £432.] 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—For the erection of a house in Lower Sea- 
road, for Mr. W. Meads. Mr. Wm. Cooper, architect, 21, Havelock- 
road, Hastings. Quantities by the architect :— 


Squirrell,,H, T. 42,172 | Midmer, W. D. .. «1 £55,6 
Golde. Hees sr a: 1,900 | Vigor, G., and Co. a 
Barker and Rogers .. 1,850 | Midmer Bros. 1,580 
Kenwood, J.C... .. .. 1,830| Snow, D. H... 1,576 
Padgham and Hutchinson 1,799] White, A. H. B= ++ 1,550 
Eldridge and Cruttenden 1,789 | Cruttenden, H.E. .. .. 1,545 
Coussens, W. in Fire 1,740 | Pelling-Hurrell, C. W., St. 
Simmonds, J., and Co. 1,689 Leonard’s (accepted) 1,450 


CHESTER-LE-STREET (Co. Durham).—For erecting a branch 
bank, for Messrs. Lambton and Co., of Newcastle-on-Tyne. Mr. 
John W. Dyson, architect, Newcastle. Quantities by Mr. J. P. 
Allen, Newcastle :— 


Thompson and Son£4,256 6 5] Groves, C., Chester- 
FEyrneswW- G.--=. 3,560 17 0 le-street*.. . 43,186 18 6 
Kell, John.. 3,204 16 0 * Accepted. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA.—For the construction of sea defences» 


sewers, storin overflows, &c., for C. G. Round’s Trustees. Mr. T 
H. Baker, architect, Colchester and Clacton-on-Sea. Quantities by 
the architect :— 

Bell,G. .. .. «+45,308 0 o| Mackenzie... -- $4,180 0 0 
Wimpey and Co 5.280 o.o| Adams... .. .. .. 4,162 6 9 
Botterill 4,607 0 o| Pedrette and Co. 3,825 5 6 
Hipwell 4,481 0 oO} Lingell ee Wee SE? Bx7O8" Oe 0 
Mills yee 4,467 0 oO} Cooke, B., and Co., 

Rackham, G. 4,209 0.0 Battersea* .. .. 3,70t 0 oO 


[Architect's estimate, £4,045.] 
* Accepted, 


DOVER.—Accepted for the erection of a new bakehouse 


Church-street, Dover, for’ Messrs. Igglesden and Graves. ~- Messrs, 
Worsfold and Hayward, architects, Dover and London :-— 
Stiff, H., Dover.. 3 Be Ain £768 18 0 


GUILDFORD.—For the erection of a Church Institnte, for the — 
Parish of Stoke. Mr, John Lake, architect, Bridge-street, 
Guildtord. Quantities by Mr. H. J. Leaning, 28, John-street, 
Bedford-row :— 


Smith, R. ay Tee, ©. 1902788 | Gale and.Sons 2... mates eon 
Swayne and Sons .. .. 2,715] Higlett and Hammond, : 
Ellis, Stanley... .. .. .. 2,569 Guildford (accepted) 2,447 
Mitchell Bros, 2,565 | Lillington, W.C.  .. 1,980 


GUILDFORD.—For the erection of new latrines at the Stoke 


Parochial Schools. Mr. John Lake, architect, Bridge-street, 
Guildford :— 

Ellis, Stanley .. .._.. ..4462| How, C., Guildford* «+4279 
Higlett and Hammond.. 298 | * Accepted. 


GUILDFORD.—For the drainage of Eastbury Manor, for Mrs, 


Ellice. Mr, John Lake, surveyor :— 

Higlett and Hammond ..£693 0 | Heal and Jackson, Comp- 

Ells, Stanley 649 o|}| ton (accepted) .. ..£470 16 
Freme and Mason 614 0 


GUILDFORD.—For additions and alterations to Stoke Hill, for 
the Rev. Francis Paynter, M.A. Mr. John Lake, architect, Bridge- 


street, Guildford. Quantities by Mr. H. J. Leaning, 28, John- 
street, Bedford-row :— 

Gale and Sons .- 44,075 | Mitchell Bros. «5. 7% 531797 
Colls and Sons 4,020] Higlett and Hammond, 

Ellis, Stanley te 3,915 Guildford (accepted) 3,656 
Smith, W., andSons.. 9;840'|- Milton, Pe vex eeuane 3,455 


LEIGHTON BUZZARD.—For the erection of new shop» 
show-rooms, &c. (excluding shop-front), at Leighton Buzzard, for 
Mr. R. T. Mallet. Quantities supplied. _Mr. W. F, Taylor, 
architect, Aylesbury :— 


Webster and Cannon ..£1,238 o| Garside and Son .. ..£1,059 10 

Tutt +. ++ 1,238. 0| Ayres bX. hve t= wats eee R039 a0 

Yirrell 1,095 © | Cook and Sons, Leigh- Hey 

Dawson I,075 0 ton Buzzard*® .. ., 1,030 0 
* Accepted. F 


LONDON.—Accepted for reinstatements after fire at 30, 32, 34, 
Brick-lane, E., for Mr. James T. Ayton, 2, The Mount, E.:— 


Barker, George, Mile-end #600 
LONDON,.—For interior cleaning, Highway School, Shadwell 
for the School Board for London ;— . 
Atherton and Dormer ..4273 0|Corfield -.. .. «+ H195 
Hack | 4. Whee 227 50} Hollidag*.)-. 4 *2) castes TOP 
DY IVICS ote els iate ie satale 222 ©| Barker, George, Mile End* 180 
* Accepted. 


LONDON.—For interior cleaning, Olga-street Schools, for the 
School Boatd for London :— 


Gibbs -» $350 0 o| Barker,G. .. .. ..4209 10 0 
Britton va 328 WO “Od Silke dae cae oy, 2071 OF 0 
Wilmott .. .. 318 10 o| Corfeld* -.. ., .. 263 0 0 
White and Son 305 3 * Accepted. 


LONDON.—For alterations and additions at Bell House, Dulwich» ~ 
for Mr. H. Tidy. Messrs. W. Bradbear and Co., architects, Canon- 
bury Station, N.:— 

Stead Rican unees & .. £820 | Simpson and Cove..~., ..£667 
Mitchell +» 4749 | ; 


LONDON.—Accepted for the erection of warehouse and stabling 
in Asylum-road, Old Kent-road, S.E., for Messrs. Drysdale Bros. 
Messrs. Waring and Nicholson, architects, 55, Parliament-street :— 

Higgs, F., and H. F. + ue ve 45,955 

LONDON.—For alterations and fittings required to be done at 
the ‘‘ Ship and Billet” tavern, East Greenwich, for Mr. R. Stringer. 
Mr. James Warne, architect, 1, Montpelier-road, Peckham :— 


Smith,W. .. .. .. .-42,469 | Simpson and Cov + - $2,200 
Whitehead, L.,and Co. .. 2,450 | Tyerman, J.* Lis 6 tes, aapaOO. 
Holloway, H, L... 2,300 
Pewterers’ work, &c. 
Warne and Co.* . 3 HSI 


x Accepted. 


LONDON. = Accepted for further alterations and additions 
required to be done for Messrs. Dottridge Bros,, East-road, City- 
road, N. :— . 

Weibking, John, and Sons .. Fy = ++ #225 

LON DON.—For alterations and additions to the premises, Nos. 39 
and 41, Seven Sisters-road, Holloway, for Mr. C. Garrod. Mr. 
Frederic Hammond, architect, 54 and 55, London-wall:— 


Ashby Bros. .. 1,153 | Larke and Son px £884 
Dove Bros. .. 985 | Macfarlane Bros. .. .. .. 835 
Ballard, W. T. 965 | Stevens, W. H. : : 795 


EB. A. GLOVER & CO., 


Electrical Engineers and Contractors. 
Specialty— 


~ 


{ 


fliles. 


RS TT SR TS a 


Electric Lighting for Country 
Houses, Mansions, Flats, Hotels, &c. Complete 


Plants, in cluding Engines, Dynamos, &c. Estimates on Application. 


Offices: 97, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
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THERE are still excellent 
authorities, out of England, 
who interfere in what may be 
described as Mural Decoration at its lowest 
ebb, never so ensanguined as then. We 
regret that, in this country, such debauchery 
and butchery have no Criminal Court, nor 
even the Civic Court of Paris. For all our 
Fine Arts and contemplation of the work of 
the decent Ages, we are content to daub 
our street fronts with the savagery of 
the primary colours—the only font of in- 
_spiration, the painter’s kettle. If you 
have not the delirium of stucco in its 
Spring blossoming confronting 
you in the uneasy hours of 
rest and leisure, representing 
the Domestic. Life, you are sent 
to Bedlam by terra-cotta, or 
jaundiced by yellow and buff 
buffooneries that shout for 
attention where all should be 
repose.. There is no remedy ; 
we cry peccavi and pull down 
the blinds. The people of Paris 
—commercial people who take 
a plebeian view of house fronts 
—have not risen to appreciate 
the only stage of Mural Decora- 
tion, as applied to streets, that 
wein England know. Anagent 
in the Rue Montesquieu be- 
thought him of the uses of 
Advertisement. He was, in 
literal fact, an advertisement 
agent, and he knew that 
nothing is quite so dominant as 
red—on a black ground. Red, 
therefore, a ‘‘brilliant red, the 
whole front of his house”’ 
should be. There was no 
attempt at panels from the 
Old Testament; the Mosaic 
Law contributed no _ moral, 
nor did the Louvre inspire 
the artist to heroic deeds. Red is so 
much red all the World over, that we 
cannot bow the knee to the super-sense of 
Paris in this instance—save by way of 
sympathising with the protest. We know 
the stuccoed satisfaction of Paris in the 
Spring-time, and how the purity of its street- 
fronts is like the snow that vanisheth before 
the sun-dawn. One turns to find the sere and 
yellow but brilliant and bizarre smile of 
summer. The deadly glare of those long 
white lines! The absolute trickery of those 
blinding boulevards! Let us not abuse 
“our own grim, grey Capital too much. 


External 
Decoration ! 


But red! Paris in red—a very Commune of 
Architecture. Applied Decoration or the 
basest sort has achieved an Inferno effect 
in London, but grey skies subdue much 
vileness and violence here. In the fore- 
shortened air and aspect of Paris the effect of 
‘brilliant red” can be left for the artist to 
imagine—we have no words upon our palette. 
In pure silence of sympathy we feel for those 
jewellers and silk merchants and milliners 
who have claimed five thousand francs from 
this blatant Human Advertisement, and 
have applied for an injunction to compel 
him to repaint in a more subdued colour. It 


A WINDOW IN THE STAFFORD COUNTY COUNCIL BUILDINGS : 
HENRY T. HARE, ARCHITECT. 


is a novel point. Can you damage your 
neighbour’s goods by the effrontery of your 
house? The Civil Tribunal of Paris has to 
adjudicate upon this, the milliners urging 
that they have lost business owing to their 
customers being unable to distinguish 
colours by reason of “the blaze of red on 
the other side of the road.” We have seen 
blazes and reds in our time, but this one 
(in the Rue Montesquieu) must be 
ferocious. A Royal red—a red that damns 
Architecture to the everlasting Regions 
must be this red of the Rue Montesquieu— 


We shall look upon Belgravian and Bays- 


water reds with a dimmed eye henceforth. 
“Red me no red,” Shakespeare might have 
said. And as for London—if this Colour 
contemplation become prevalent—can our 
red-eyed restaurants expect to buttress the 
Constitution any more? Or will it be that, 
instead of gazing at the Card for the Day, 
we shall be satisfied and sickened by those 
gross, those gourmand fronts that grin their 
invitation into our streets and thoroughfares 
—an Ear to Ear Architecture, brutal, Baccha- 
nalian, worse than naked and unashamed. 
We have long cried for the Master Chef, 
the man who will let entrées alone—if these 
be entrées—and give us severe 
dishes—decent English. build- 
ings — sparing us the ghastly 
structures that grow tall as 
the Giant Killers of Dreams, 
grinning from ear to ear. If 
Colour be regarded in its true 
Light, the Light of Athena, the 
Light that never was save on 
Mountain or on Sea, then we 
shall have an end of the flagrant 
fevers that attack every second 
block in our streets. But if 
Colour is to become the pupil 
of Common-Place; if human 
intelligence and human. inge- 
nuity are to be devoted to 
painting Paris red, or London 
blue and green—or whatever 
the butcher, the baker, or 
the advertisement maker will— 
then we think— it time< to 
encarnadine History. The 
placarding plague — temporary 
or permanent—has become one 
of the grosser abuses, and the 
flashings by night and the flaunt- 
ings by day are blinding us to 
all sense of civic dignity and 
decency. It is no uncommon 
thing in London to find a 
building one day a placard the next, 
with all the clamouring panaceas shrieking 
thereon and therefrom. An injunction is 
not the word for such debasement ; small 
use it is to design restrained and circumspect 
Architecture in our cities, when every other 
design is in itself an advertisement, made 


confusion confounded by letterings, and 
lamps and lampoons, colourings and 
plasterings, what Architecture! save the 


mark! therehas ever been now wearing in 
perpetuity a disgusting domino. We trust 
there may be no more red in Paris, and no 
more painter's bloodshed otherwhere | 
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‘¢©AN ARCHITECTURAL AIM’’* 
From A ScOTSMAN’S POINT OF VIEW. 


By Grorce S. Hirt, A.R.I.B.A. 


COTLAND, in her best Architectural 
days, expressed herself in a manner pecu- 
liarly characteristic, In those days, 

indeed, of which we like to think—when Archi- 
tecture was a spontaneous Art—the question 
which every Architect now-a-days asks himself, 
‘What style shall I adopt ?’’ was impossible. 
There was but one Architectural Style as there 
was but one language, and this without the 
individuality of any man being hampered. We 
need only ask ourselves if these old men have 
wearied us with their oneness of style or their 
uniform consistency of expression. Never was 
there such interesting variety—a variety which 
was the outcome of perfect usefulness, of know- 
ledge of their material, and truth of construc- 
tion. If feelings of patriotism have had some- 
thing to do with preserving our language in 
some degree of purity, the same has not been 
the case in regard to our Archi- 
tecture. Although there is as much 
reason and scope fcr our patriotism 
in the one as in the other, in Archi- 
tecture we have not been content 
with knowing and appreciating what 
has been done in past times by our 
neighbours. We have striven to 
imitate their speech. Hence the 
numerous Renaissances, Revivals 
and Fashions. What then should 
be 


THE NATURAL ARCHITECTURAL 
EXPRESSION OF A SCOTSMAN 


at the present day? Let usgo back 
to a time when there can be no 
doubt but that our Architectural 
language was pure, spontaneous, 
and national, and. by tracing its 
course briefly and taking note of 
the influences, we may arrive at 
some idea as to what should be the 
characteristics of that expression 
to-day! From the tenth century, 
for several centuries, the evolution 
of our Architecture was direct and 
regular. Whatever changes took 
place were the logical outcome of 
what had been before, and of in- 
creasing knowledge, greater skill, 
and the growing perfection of 
materials. We have the _ bold, 
rugged utterance of the Norman, 
judiciously relieved by its somewhat 
barbaric fancy advancing rapidly 
by the impetus imparted by the 
introduction of the pointed arch, 
towards the purity and refinement 
which characterised the thirteenth 
century, when, perhaps, Archi- 
tecture was more vigorous and 
healthy than in any of the suc- 
ceeding periods. In these we find 
that what brought the Norman 
work up to the high standard 
of the early thirteenth century 
carried the latter on into the 
over-refinement and over- 
elaboration of the later periods, when pride 
of execution was too clearly a motive in 
the work. When the influence of the Renais- 
sance began to be felt on Scotch work it might 
be said, at first sight, that from this point we 
began to speak in a language not our own. 
But this is not the case, at least, not yet. The 
principles of Scotch work did not change so 
suddenly as it would at first seem. The 
Renaissance did not represent a craving after 
new forms merely for the sake of novelty, but 
the legitimate influence of the increasing 
knowledge of Classic things, which the revival 
of letters had brought about. Scotch Archi- 
tecture long remained essentially Gothic 
although it began to receive a dress with 
some semblance to Classic. This is demon- 
strated by the fact that it is in domestic and 
civil work that this influence was at first most 
decidedly felt. Our medizval Architecture in 
these departments had been, although Gothic, 
always a perfectly utilitarian style, the lintel 
being used more frequently than the arch and 


* Read before the Glasgow Architectural Association, 


in many ways lending itself peculiarly to the 
Classic dress. The adaptation of Classic forms 
was not brought about in a blind pedantic 
manner, regardless of use and surrounding 
conditions. It was but the old Gothic, tinged 
as it could not fail to be by the widening 
knowledge of things Classic. It was not that 
Classic Architecture was revived—that was left 
for a later period—but it was the influence of 
the knowledge of it upon a living Architecture. 
Our Scottish Renaissance was the logical out- 


the time. Rule and rhythm are the charac- 
teristics of Classic Art, and perfect freedom that 
of Gothic; and in the Renaissance, in its early 
days, we have a blending of these two qualities, 
a wedding of the styles, the one supplying what 
the other lacked and giving us an Art in which 
we have something of the freedom of Gothic 
combined with much of the rule and propor- 
tion of Classic. Such it seems to me was the 
character of the 

ScoTTISH RENAISSANCE AT ITS BEST 
| —that period which Fergusson calls 


the 
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‘ Transition,” and of which Heriot’s Hospital 
is perhaps the most prominent example. Tran- 
sition periods are ever the fullest of life and 
richest in lessons, and this one possesses these 
qualities to a very marked degree. Up till this 
period we find that we have had an Architec- 
ture which we could call our own, the peculiar 
expression of the nation and a living Art. But 
it was not to be that those two styles which 
had been so long separate should remain 
wedded for long, although to us, at least, look- 
ing back, their union was so full of pro- 
mise. The old Gothic spirit seems to have 
been the ‘‘ weaker vessel”’ or the Classic spirit 
had the greater hold on men’s tastes, probably 
because of its novelty and of its being the work 
of the much respected ancients. At any rate, 
the Gothic feeling dropped more and more out 
of the work. Men busied themselves more 
than ever with the study of those things whose 
day was long since done. What. was at first 
merely an influence became the thing aimed at, 
and Architecture gradually sunk into Archzo- 
logy. This we are accustomed to call the 
Classic Revival, being the attempt to express 


come of precedent and current influences of 


the Architectural thought of the time in a lan- 
guage long since dead. Scholars certainly 
studied Latin and Greek literature, but it is 
clear to the simplest that the fruits of their re- 
searches in those rich fields could only be of 
practical use in application to the life of their 
time, when expressed in their own traditional 
tongue. Architects, however, did not perceive 
that these considerations applied also to their 
work. _They were not content with studying 
the Architecture of the past to find in it those 
general principles which should govern all 
Architecture. Their aim was to reproduce. 
In their admiration for those past forms whose 


chief charm consisted in their perfect fitness — 


for their use, and to surrounding conditions, it 
seemed to escape them that this first quality in 
Architecture could not possibly belong to their 
reproduction. The difference between the 
Renaissance and the Revival is very well sug- 
gested by the names they bear. The Renais- 
sance was, indeed, a new birth, its youthful 
life readily adapting itself to new surroundings. 
But the Revivals, first of the Classic and later 
of the Gothic, were but the 
resuscitation of the effete practices 
of the past in all their unfitness 
for the present. It seems to me, 
then, that from this, the first of the 
Revivals, we must date the expiry 
of our truly national Architecture. 
From this date revivals of one 


faster and faster, till we find our- 
selves in the confusion which 
prevails to-day. In what direction 
then shall we look to-day for that 
which shall represent our national 
Architectural expression? You 
may say, ‘‘Go back to the Scotch 


which was then dropped.’ This 
is, indeed, to a great extent the 
advice which I would offer; but 
we cannot do so without taking 
into account the great quantity of 


"error and misconception though it 
‘may have been, which has taken 


it and go back before its time, and 
make a fresh start as if it had 
never been. Its influence cannot 
be so set aside. We are ac- 
customed to the sight of it. It has 
given colour to our surroundings 
and customs ; it has given us many 
inconveniences, but it has not been 
all inconvenience. We must, there- 
fore, take 
Classicism, which has become 
somewhat of a tradition with us, 
and infuse into it the new life of 
perfect fitness. If-it should do no 
more, it may help to purify and 
check the, if anything, too exuberant 
freedom with which the Gothic 


builders laid hands on Classic 
details. Then, joined to the 
Gothic spirit, which is ours 


originally, we shall have some- 
thing—call it what you will— 
which shall represent in Architec- 
tural expression the climax of all that has 
gone before! 


Tue authorities of the Victoria National 
Gallery at Melbourne are about to open a com- 
petition for a picture portraying or symbolising 
the voyages of Captain Cook, or the exploring 
expeditions of Burke and Wills. It seems that 
some {£1,500 will be awarded for the final 
picture. 

THE appeal of the Board of Management of 
the Bradford Infirmary for a sum of £15,000 to 
complete the scheme for carrying out much- 
needed alterations and additions to that Insti- 
tution—including the erection of isolation 
wards, new mortuary, and.a home for the 
working staff—has met with such a generous 
response that over £12,000 of the amount re- 
quired has already been subscribed. While 
the Bradford Infirmary management is thus 
within measurable distance of having its require- 
ments met, the Management Committee of the 
Sheffield General Infirmary has embarked upon 
a similar scheme, the completion of which will 
entail an expenditure of £20,000, 


kind and another have followed — 


Renaissance and pick up the thread ~ 


pseudo-Classic Architecture, full of — 
4 
a 


place since then. We cannot ignore > 


of the best of this — 


: 


. 
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RESTORATION OF THE MAUSOLEUM 
AT HALICARNASSUS.* 


By THoMAs ARNOLD, A.R.I.B.A. 
(Concluded.) 


They also found another chamber containing 
a sarcophagus, with vase and helmet cut in white 
marble, very beautiful and of marvellous lustre. 
Subsequently the lid was broken and the tomb 
rifled by some marauders, and all that remained 
were pieces of cloth of gold and spangles of the 
same metal scattered about, so that it was sup- 
posed much treasure had been removed. From 
this account wecan gather with certainty that the 
whole monument was of trabeated construction, 
and not supported on vaulting, which, for many 
reasons, was not admissible in a structure of 
this kind. We learn that the interior was at 
least as highly finished as the exterior, and in 
addition had sculptured panels round the walls, 
possibly those which have been assigned to an 
unique position in the ceiling of 
the colonnade. The notice of 
coloured decoration in marbles is 
very interesting. 

It is usually stated that the 
introduction of coloured marble 
decoration was due to Roman 
influences, but here we have an 
instance of its use in the period 
following the best age of Greek 
Architecture. 

It is certain from remains of 
colour on the ornaments of mould- 
ings of the exterior, that colour 
was applied to heighten the effect 
of the Architectural carving,- 
which, being cut in white marble 
would not, without such aid, be 
clearly distinguishable at the 
distance from the spectator which 
the height of the building implied. 

In a chapter of his book, 
when treating of marble, Pliny 
tells us that the most ancient 
example of the use of marble cut 
into slabs, as far as he knew, was 
found in the Palace of Mausolus, 
at Halicarnassus, where the walls 
were of brick, covered with slabs 
of marble of Proconnesus, and 
variegated marbles he thinks were 
first discovered in the quarries of 
Chios, which are about the same 
distance from Halicarnassus as 
those of Paros, from which the 
marble for the building was chiefly 
taken. 

It was evident to the discoverers 
that the site of the Monument had 
formerly beena place of sepulture, 
having tombs cut out of the rock 
and passages leading through, 
giving access to them. The 
stairways (also cut out of the rock) 
which led to these tombs were 
uncovered, but they had been 
filled over with earth and par- 
tially blocked off by piers and 
walls when the Mausoleum was 
built, .as they were of no 
further use. In forming the 
foundations for the Monument 
the tombs, as far as they came on the 
way of getting a solid foundation, were cut 
out, but one or two tomb chambers just 
outside the excavation were allowed to remain, 
and care was shown to avoid disturbing them, 
for we find that the drain which was carried all 
round the Mausoleum was turned aside to avoid 
them, and the general level of the rock was 
allowed to rise over the tombs so as to give 
sufficient thickness to the roof of these cham- 
bers. It seems certain that no importance was 
attached to the basement of the Monument 
from the pteron to the foundations on the 
rock, for no attempt seems to have been made 
to level the floor. It was apparently considered 
sufficient to get at the solid rock, so we can 
trace the direction of the old passage ways, and 
there is great variety in the levels of the 
general floor of the basement, on which three or 
more courses of large stones were laid to receive 
the large piers carrying the superstructure. 


* Read before the members of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association. : 


The entrance to the interior of the Mausoleum 
was on the west side, and a’ step or two above the 
general level of the finished surface of the 
ground. Passing through the outer walls a 
stairway led to the interior of the cella. 
This arrangement we find regularly repeated 
in several important Temple tombs of later date 
in the district of the Lebanon, where we have 
Temples raised on a podium without any steps 
to it, or approach of any kind, excepting a 
small doorway at the side of the podium, which 
led by a stair to the interior of the Temple. In 
some instances the podium is quite as high as 
that of the Mausoleum. As the rock at Hali- 
carnassus was of a porous nature, and the 
excavation was cut in the side ofa hill, great 
precautions have been taken to keep the Monu- 
ment free of damp. So we find not only a high 
basement, but drains and wells and a dry area 
all round. The sarcophagus and vases con- 
taining the ashes of Mausolus and Artimisia 
were evidently placed in the cella and in the 


width of which is 108 ft., while from the south 
edge of the excavation to the peribolus wall 
south of it is 44 ft., giving a total width for the 
temenos of 169 ft. Eastward of the excavation 
we again get 44 ft. to the peribolus wall on 
that side. Now-in front of the Temple of 
Priene, and of many Temples and tombs, 
there was a square court, sometimes called a 
‘‘forum,’’ where various rites were performed. 
As the width of the temenos is 169 ft., we would 
place the western peribolus wall, with its propy- 
leum or gateway, 169 ft. from the western edge 
of the opening, thus making the whole en- 
closure 339 ft. (44 ft. + 127 ft. + 169 ft. = 339 ft.). 
We have a curious though round-about confir- 
mation of these dimensions. Hyginus, who said 
the height of the Mausoleum was 80 ft., says that 
it (evidently the peribolus wall) was 1,340 ft. 
in circumference. If 1,340 ft. be divided by 
four we get for the sides of a square 335 Greek 
feet or 339 English feet, and Newton says 
about that extent of wall can be traced on the 


centre of the tomb, on a floor raised probably a | north boundary. Vitruvius says the Mausoleum 
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step above the floor of the colonnade, exactly 
under their figures standing in the Quadriga 
on the summit of the Monument. 

For the arrangement of the precincts or 
temenos, we have the analogy of the temenos of 
the Temple of Minerva Polias, at Priene, 
which, as already remarked, was the work of 
Phyteus, of the Mausoleum. That Temple, 
like the Monument of Mausolus, stands on a 
level cutting on the face of a hill, and 
presents in the same way its southern flank of 
eleven columns to the city below. In both 
cases the Architect has kept his building well 
back from the southern or sloping side and 
close up to the higher ground. 

All round there are rough retaining walls 
against the higher rock, faced where exposed 
with ‘‘isodomus” walls of marble. These 
peribolus walls can be traced on three sides, 
but not on the west. Next the higher ground 
on the north side there is the usual retaining 
wall and wall of marble, the latter is 17 ft. 
from the excavation for the Mausoleum, the 


stood in the centre of a large 
square, but on that point he was 
assuredly wrong. The temenos 
was not square, it was a double 
square in length, and the Monu- 
ment did not stand in the centre, 
but as close as 17 ft. to the north 
wall. The building was evidently 
set as far back from the sloping 
descent as possible, lest its weight 
should cause a slip of the rock 
in front of it, and probably that 
may have been one of the reasons 
for sinking the foundations in so 
deep an excavation. 

If we turn to the analogous 
case of the Temple at Priene, 
we find that Phytius did exactly 
the same thing there. The rock 
was much steeper at Priene, 
therefore he placed the Temple 
closer (15 ft.) to the high ground 
on the north, and kept it further 
from the sloping face (60 ft.). 
He made (as at the Mausoleum) 
he space at the back-front equal 
to the space on the south, namely, 
60 ft, and at the entrance-front 
made a square of 125 ft. At 
the Temple the entrance and 
square are on the east front, while 
at the Mausoleum the entrance and 
the square are on the west front. 
it has been asserted, but without 
proof from any indications on 
the rock, that there was a terraced 
stair on the south side of the 
Mausoleum from the town and 
the Agora below, probably because 
there evidently was a series of 
steps on the south side, leading 
to the temenos at Priene. But 
the circumstances were different. 
The Temple at Priene wasa place 
for public resort by all who wor- 
shipped there, while the Mauso- 
leum was a tomb, and there was 
a road leading to the higher 
ground near the east end of the 
Monument. A wide road passed 
along the north side of the 
Mausoleum on the higher ground, 
from which, on account of the high podium, 
the pteron and pyramid could be well seen, 
and from this road steps led to the propyleum 
at the west end. 

The Mausoleum appears to have been the 
first and continued to maintain its claim to be 
the most beautiful of sepulchral monuments. 

There were many fine tombs in Caria, and 
Lycia, and the district and islands near, and 
some such as the ‘‘ Lion Tomb”’ at Cnidus, 
a tomb at Mylasa—both of these given in 
Newton’s work,—the Nereid Monument at 
Xanthus, and one further off at Denzeli 
(Museum of Classical Antiquities). Most of 
these have a podium, less in height than the 
pillars or piers supporting a kind of pyramid 
withsomesculptureabove. But they areall small 
and late in style, and vary greatly in detail so 
that they cannot be looked on as copies of the 
Mausoleum, but simply examples of a type no 
doubt long familiar, and of which the Mauso- 
leum was the most splendid development. Nor 
do we find much analogy between this 
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Monument and the tomb known as the 
Mausoleum of Augustus at Rome, or that of 
Hadrian also at Rome. The former of these 
followed a yet older type in having a vast 
mound covered with trees with a statue on the 
summit, the whole raised on a lofty base of 
white stone. The latter had a square pillared 
and arcaded base supporting a circular podium, 
surmounted by peristyles in two superimposed 
orders, the whole crowned by a dome, the real 
tomb being in the centre of the mass. In 
later styles the circular plan covered by a dome 
prevailed, and the interior was more richly 
treated than the exterior, which was often 
quite plain. 

Of mausolea in the Gothic styles we need 
only refer here to that of King John attached 
to the marble Church of Bataltha. It consists 
of three vertical divisions, the lower having 
windows and butresses, the middle forms a 
clerestory, and above thisis a low octagonal spire 
or high roof. The height to the top of the 
clerestory appears to be equal to the width of 
the building, a proportion similar to the end 
fronts of the Mausoleum, while the lines of the 
roof, continued downwards, touch the base of 
the walls. 

It is not improbable that some tombs or 
other buildings were erected as restorations of 
the Mausoleum after Pliny’s MS. was found 
(although I do not know of any), and it is as 
likely as not they might be built circular, for 
some designs for the restoration were made, 
before the discoveries by Newton, on a circular 
plan, evidently through a misunderstanding of 
the word circumference used by Pliny to denote 
the measurement ‘‘all vovnd’’ the four sides. 

Conclusion, the interest taken in finding a true 
restoration of the Mausoleum is not only that it 
was so fully recognised as one of the Seven Won- 
ders of the Ancient World, and was, therefore, 
a criterion of the Greek and Roman ideas on 
matters of Art, but also because it was a rare 
instance of the application of Greek Architec- 
ture in the best time to purposes other than 
Temples. There was evidently no question as 
to cost, and the best artists of the time were 
employed with the avowed intention of making 
this the most splendid Monument that had 
been erected and the verdict seems to have 
been unanimous that the eminent artists had 
fulfilled that intention. 

Possibly we who know what was done by 
Roman, Byzantine, Gothic, and Renaissance 
Architects, living in a time when the spirit of 
the age renders it difficult for us to have full 
sympathy with the restrained and simple dig- 
nity of outline and refined detail of Greek 
Architecture, may be tempted to think that a 
design so simple in its outlines scarcely deserved 
the high repute in which it was held. We must, 
however, remember that such simplicity of 
mass was characteristic of all the works of 
the Greek Architects of the best period. The 
Parthenon itself was, like other Temples, simply 
an oblong enclosure, surrounded by columns. 
Advances were not made towards variations of 
plan and general elevation so much as towards 
further refinements in all details, perfection in 
construction, and, above all, greater beauty, if 
possible, in the sculptured decoration of the 
mouldings. friezes, metopes, and figures. 

However perfect the work, costly and beauti- 
ful the material, and wonderful its adornment 
in Sculpture, the Mausoleum was a Tomb, and 
was erected to express not only the honour of 
Mausolus, but the intense grief of Artemisia. 
It was not far removed from the Temple 
model with all its variation, for most great 
Temples have been tombs, and grief and 
worship are closely combined—they both 
reach into the Unseen. 

The same strong feelings raised the wondrous 
Mausoleum and the Taj Mahal, the glory of 
India, described as the most magnificent Tomb 
in the World. 


HER Majesty's Consul at Bilbao has advised 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs that 
the Corporation of that city is prepared to 
receive tenders up to noon on January 30th, 
1896, for the construction of a portion of the 
main sewer, the engineer’s estimate for which 
is about £5,738. Plans, estimates, specifi- 
cations, and forms of tender for this work may 
be obtained at the Sanitation Deparment of the 
Bilbao Town Hall. 


Bricks and Mortar. 
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‘“T know what tt is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished tender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts .and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roots.” 
—JOoHN RUSKIN. 


‘‘Wuy should not every great centre have a 
School of Painting of its own?’’ asked Sir 
James Linton in his address to the Sketching 
Club at the Municipal School of Art, Man- 
chester. In the Italian cities of the Renaissance, 
in some of the German cities and in the great 
towns of the Netherlands from the fifteenth 
century until the present time, and in a few 
English cities at difterent times during the last 
hundred years, there have existed groups of 
artists whose aims and whose methods were 
peculiar to themselves, and who have thereby 
helped to prevent Art from degenerating into 
monotony. Why, then, should not the same 
spirit of local enterprise manifest itself more 
clearly to-day in England? The unpleasant 
surroundings which dwellers in most of our 
large cities have still to endure have not stifled 
it. As Sir James Linton said, surroundings 
may influence a man, but they ‘‘ would never 


prevent artistic genius from asserting itself.” 


Nor can it be said that all Englishmen outside 
London are necessarily inartistic. Itisenough 
to name the Norwich School with old Crome 
at its head, the old and the new Birmingham 
School of Landscape and Decorative Artists 
respectively, the Glasgow School with Mr. 
Lavery and others, andthe Manchester School 
of Landscape Painting which did not altogether 
fail, as instances of local movements which 
have a certain importance in the history of 
English Art. Nor is there any reason to 
suppose that the large centres could not furnish 
patrons as well as painters. The artistic 
world at least holds the contrary belief. The 
true cause of the comparative rarity of local 
Schools would therefore seem to be that 
aspiring artists are mot sufficiently en- 
couraged to begin their studies in their native 
towns. 


MUNICIPALITIES need to devote more atten- 
tion to Art Galleries and Art Schools than 
most of them have as yet cared to do, and to be 
less chary of calling in experts to help them in 
spending their money to the best advantage. 
In this way genius could be most easily dis- 
covered, while the whole community would 
profit. With the fine new Whitworth Galleries 
availabie for water-colours and, let us hope, for 
sculpture, prints, and at least some oil paintings 
as well, the School of Art Museum for the 
Applied Arts, and the Mosley Street building as 
a resting place for the permanent collection 
until a Gallery worthy of the city is built, 
Manchester will soon have a fairly complete 
system of Galleries. If these could be placed 
under a thoroughly competent director and 
worked on a uniform plan, Manchester could 
soon be as proud of her Art collections as she 
ought to be of her libraries. 


One of the oldest bits of old Chester-le- 
Street is about to disappear from the Front 
Street of the ancient city. We refer to the 
building which was once the Mansion House 
of the wealthy and powerful Conyers family. 
Throughout the parish records, the name of 
Conyers, or Coniers, appears constantly in con- 


nection with Church affairs. The last of the 
baronets, Sir Thomas, was found in extremely 


poor circumstances at Chester-le-Street, by Mr. . 


Surtees, the historian. Having regard to tho 
traditions and position of the house of Conyers, 
the Mainsforth Squire instituted a fund on 
behalf of the indigent baronet, and the needy 
Sir Thomas was placed in comfortable quarters 
in Durham, where he ended his days beyond 
the reach of want, if not in affluence. Beyond 
a picturesque doorway, which may be pre- 
served, the house possesses no noteworthy 
Architectural feature, and appears to have 
undergone various structural alterations from 
time to time. The premises have now passed 
into the hands of Messrs. Lambton and Co., 
bankers, who propose to erect a business house 
on the historic spot. : 


ALTHOUGH it is announced that the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s intend to sell half a 
dozen marble columns from the interior of 
Wren’s famous Cathedral and ‘‘ circumspice”’ 
monument, it need not be feared that any 
part of the noblest building in the metropolis 
is to suffer damage. Over the south entrance 
is a nondescript Gallery, covered with dingy 
and dusty red baize, supported by half a dozen 
valuable and ornate columns. They are mono- 
lith shafts of dark-coloured Italian marble, with 
alabaster capitals, and their total height is 
about twenty-two feet. The Gallery was always 
untenanted, and its removal will add to the 
dignity of the interior rather than demean 
it. / 


THE Winter Exhibition at the New Gallery, is 
a continuation of the series illustrative of foreign 


Art, the present one comprising a large and ; 


valuable collection of pictures and objects of 
interest representing the artistic work of Spain. 
It is under the patronage of the Queen, who has 


lent the Velasquez portrait of the Infant Don — 


Baltasar of Spain from Buckingham Palace; 
and among the long list of those also contri- 
buting loan exhibits appears the name of the 
Prince of Wales (who sends four or five richly- 
wrought Toledo blades and daggers), as well as 
several owners of well-known private collections. 


The display of paintings of the old Spanish ~ 


School, together with a few examples of modern 
Spanish painting, is the great feature of the 
Exhibition, which derives special value from 
the large number of pictures by Murillo and 
Velasquez which have been brought together. 
The former master is particularly well repre- 
sented, both in sacred subjects and portraiture; 
and among the compositions of the former 
character are the six pictures dealing with the 
parabie of the Prodigal Son from the Earl of 
Dudley’s collection. The concluding work of 


this set-—‘‘ The Prodigal’s Return ’’—was pre- - 


sented by Queen Isabella to Pope Pius IX., and 
was acquired in 1872 by the late Lord Dudley, 
who had already the other five. 
Murillo’s shown is the oval canvas of ‘‘ The 
Veil of Veronica,’ lent by Lord Wantage, and 
a self-painted portrait of the great Spanish 
artist, lent by Lord Spencer, is also an exhibit 
of much note. Portraits by Velasquez are 
many, but among other subjects that he treated 
is the celebrated ‘Water Carrier’’ (‘El 


Aguador de Seville’’) the earliest of his pictures 


with any authentic record. This formed part 
of the booty with which Joseph Buonaparte and 
his French Court fled from Madrid, and which 
fell into the hands of the English after the 
battle of Vittoria. Ferdinand VII. presented it 
to the Duke of Wellington, whose descendant 
has now lent it for the present Exhibition. A 
Magdalen by Francisco Zurbaran, hung in the 
adjoining Gallery, was also included in the art 
treasures which the French endeavoured to 
carry away from the capital. Included in the 
other departments of the Exhibition are cases of 
ecclesiastical plate and ornaments, lace, em- 
broideries, and fans; jewellery, examples of 
elaborately chased and designed silver plate; 
arms, armour, and metalwork; Hispano- 
Moresque, and Spanish pottery and glass, and 
manuscripts and books; the aim being to 


furnish a comprehensive illustration of all 


branches of Art-work in the Spanish side of the 
peninsula. The directors of the New Gallery, 


it is announced, hope next winter to continue - 


the present series of Exhibitions by illustrating 
the Art of France. 


eee 
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It is with regret we record the death of Mr. 
James Hicks, Architect, Redruth. Well known 
in West Cornwall, he displayed considerable 
ability as an Architect, and has been engaged 
on designs for some of the best buildings in the 
As Lord Clinton’s local agent, he, at 


county. 


| 


the level of the Sacrarium, the communion 
railings being of moulded oak, carried on 
wrought ironwork. The Chancel is paved in 
red tiles, with a simple form of mosaic within 
the communion railings. The windows are 
filled with tinted antique glass set in leaded 
panes. The benches through- 


out are in pitch pine var- 
nished, laid down by the 
senior churchwarden (Mr. 
Geo. A. Biddell), and have 
been made by Mr. Phillips, 
of Colman Street, Ipswich. 
The Pulpit is a rich form of 
Jacobean, and made in the 


finest wainscot oak. Mr. 


Charles Roper, of Ipswich, 
was the builder,and the work 
has been carried out under 
the direction of the Archi- 
tect, Mr. E. F. Bisshopp. 
When the east end of the 
Church was taken out for 


the purpose of carrying the 


building to the boundary wall 


BIAS 


of the Churchyard, with a 
view to constructing the 
Chancel, a cast-iron plate 
was discovered about 2 ft. 
underground in the brick- 
work bearing the following 
words :—‘'‘ Take heed now, 
for the Lord hath chosen 
thee to build an house for 
asanctuary. Be strong and 
doit.’ This Chapel of Ease 
to the mother Church of St. 
Clement's, Ipswich, dedi- 
cated to the Holy Trinity, 
was erected in the year of 
Our Lord, 1835, by John 
Thomas Nottidge, Clerk, 


ELIZABETHAN CABINET (1696): SKETCHED BY E. P. MILNE. 


the time of the opening out and making of 
Clinton Road, assisted materially in developing 
and improving the property. He was joint 
Architect with Mr. Sedding, the well-known 
Church Architect, of Queen Anne’s Gate, 
London, for St. Andrew’s Church, and it was 
to Mr. Hicks’s intervention the inhabitants of 
Redruth owe the Free Library. He was manager 
and promoter of Carn Marth Granite Quarries, 
from which very large quantities- of granite 
‘have been raised and used in the county and 
exported, and for years a useful industry as 
a labour factor, 


CONSIDERABLE additions have been made to 
Holy Trinity Church, Ipswich. The works con- 
sist of anew Chancel, 22 ft. wide, 26 ft.6 in. long, 
by 25 ft. high, with Aisle on the north side, and 
Organ Chamber and spacious Vestry on the 
south side; the entire re-flooring and re-bench- 
ing of the Nave; shortening of the Galleries, 
which originally extended the whole length of 
the Nave, and new exterior staircases to same ; 
and conversion of the Tower into a Baptistery. 
The total length of the Church is now 88 ft., 
and there is seating accommodation for 450, 
and on emergency 600 persons, provision also 

_being made for about 250 children in the 
Galleries. The old portion of the Church has 
a distinctly Classic appearance, although the 
‘‘ order ’’ cannot bedefined. Thestyle adopted 
by the Architect for the new Chancel is Italian 
of the Ionic order, and the details are taken 
from the best ancient models. The east wall 
of the Nave has been taken down and re-built, 
and is now pierced by three semi-circular 
arches, with moulded and raised panelled soffits 
and moulded, blocked and carved architraves, 
with carved keys and fluted columns with Ionic 
capitals. The Chancel Aisle is. divided from 


the Chancel by two similar arches to the above, 


stilted and with bracketted cornice and carved 
frieze. A corresponding arch also opens into 
the Organ Chamber. The walls of the Chancel 
are panelled up to the frieze, and finished in 
Parian plaster above. The Chancel ceiling 
is segmental, divided into two bays by moulded 
beams with enriched soffits, the bays sub- 
divided into panels by moulded plaster ribs, 
with flowers in each panel, and the 
cornice is richly treated with a fine plaster 
frieze. Four steps above the Nave lead up to 


Rector. Frederick Hervey, 
Architect.” A small box. 
cast in the plate contained 
a-number of coins dated 1834, 
ranging from a half-crown to a halfpenny, and 
included two very old Irish halfpennies. This 
plate has been put up 
on the outside of the 
Baptistery. 


A SHORT time ago atten- 
tion was drawn to the 
desirability of establish- 
ing a permanent Art 
Gallery in Bristol. The 
suggested development of 


the local Art resources 
has disclosed the fact 
that there are many 
citizens ready to aid such 
a movement if it be 
heartily taken up by the 
Committee of the Fine 
Arts Academy and the 
Town Council. 


a7 
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SomE unpleasant 
truths respecting the 
sanitary condition of 


Hackney have been enu- 
merated by Dr. J. King 
Warry, the local medical 
officer of health, who 
was recently instructed 
by the Vestry to investi- 
gate the subject and 
make recommendations. 
Dr.) .Wartry, in. his’ - 
report, gives many ~~ 
reasons for this unfor- 
tunate state of things. 
A cause may be found in 
the soil upon which the 
houses are built. This is 
formed of house refuse, 
supported on a bed of 
clay. Another factoris the 
unsatisfactory state of the 
sewers and drains with 
respect to fall. A remedy 
against made soils has 
been already provided by the Building Act | 
and the Public Health Act—the first prohibiting | 
the erection of, dwellings over such sites, the 

second prohibiting the depositing of house 

refuse anywhere near dwellings in London. 


ELIZABETHAN 


But these remedies are not retrospective, and, 
in order to benefit Hackney, the law should be 
made to apply to all existing dwellings. 


At the Birmingham Municipal School ot 
Art, on Tuesday last, were distributed to the 
students of the Smith Street Branch School 
the certificates awarded by the Government 
Department of Science and Art, on the results 
of the personal examinations 1895. Councillor 
Johnstone delivered an interesting address or 
the advantages of learning drawing, design, 
and modelling. He appealed especially to the 
local employers to bring the School under the 
notice of their workpeople, and encourage 
them to attend. It would soon be almost a 
necessity of industry that every workman 
should draw correctly. 


OnE feature of the revival in the Art market 
is worth the attention of producing artists, for 
it has a point and meaning which cannot be 
disputed. This is the fact that the preference 
of buyers is quite markedly for small and low- 
priced pictures. Large canvases are more or 
less of a drug, and are by no means in general 
demand. They are, indeed, saleable now only 
to occasional millionaires who have large houses 
that need adorning, and to public bodies and 
corporations which possess permanent collec- 
tions, and special rates out of which to purchase 
important pictures. Artists are no doubt still 
justified in painting compositions of imposing 
proportions, but they must accustom them- 
selves for the future to regard these efforts 
merely as advertisements producing no direct 
return, but valuable on account of the attention 
which they attract to the smaller and less 
ambitious productions which it is possible to 
sell at a price low enough to tempt the average 
buyer. It must be remembered that this small- 
ness of demand for large modern works is not 
entirely caused by scarcity of money; it is 
partly a result of the unwillingness of those 
people who buy Art as an investment to sink 
their thousands in masterpieces which are not 
certain to improve in value. The returns from 
the salerooms showed plainly enough during 
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the past year that there was still a good deal of 
money available for the collecting of pictures, 
but that this money was not spent speculatively 
so much as laid by in what seemed to be indis- 
putable security. 
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Some interesting Archaeological , discoveries 
have been made at Exeter Cathedral. Excava- 
tions below the Chapel of St. Edmund, which 
is the Consistorial Court of the Diocese, at the 
north-west corner of the building, resulted in a 
considerable find of Norman work, A Norman 
plinth, a corbel with carved head, of bold and 
very ancient character, and other interesting 
relics of the Cathedral in an earlier stage, were 
brought to light. Each stone will be carefully 
preserved, under the direction of Mr. E. H. 
Harbottle, and the Dean and Chapter will, no 
doubt, afford facilities to Architects and 
Archeologists for examination. An old docu- 
ment indicates that a Crypt at one time existed 
underneath the present Chapel of St. Edmund, 
but whether any traces of its presence to-day 
can be found remains to be seen. In one or 
two instances the specimens of Norman work 
which have been discovered are very perfect. 
With additional evidence some definite conclu- 
sions may be arrived at as to the past history 
of the Cathedral. 


THe Dean Payne-Smith Memorial Com- 
mittee has requested Mr. Bodley, Architect, 
to prepare designs for a Pulpit in the Nave of 
Canterbury Cathedral for its approval, the 
cost being limited to £650. 

ALways a certain amount of sentiment 
clings to a dead or dying theatre, especially 
if it possesses age and a history. The 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, in Tottenham 
Street, Tottenham Court Road, is now 
a picture of bygone glory and present deso- 
lation. For some time past it has been in 
the possession of the Salvation Army, and the 
immediate neighbourhood, to all appearance, 
seems to require spiritual and physical improve- 
ment. But General Booth has at last deserted 
it, and it is advertised to let as ‘‘ premises.’’ It 
can claim to be the oldest theatre in London, 
and its interesting records would fill a small 
volume. It was originally Paschali’s Concert 
Room, where the ‘‘ Ancient Concerts’’ were 
first given, under the personal patronage of 
George III. His Majesty’s visits were so 
frequent that a sumptuous box and ante rooms 
were built for him, and the place was allowed to 
call itself the ‘‘ King’s Concert Rooms.’’ The 
concerts became so popular with the ‘ nobility 
and gentry ’’ who crowded the rooms, that they 
were transferred to the big opera house in the 
Haymarket until the Hanover Square building 
(now a club) was prepared for their reception. 
Paschali’s, after this desertion, became '‘ Hyde’s 
Concert Rooms.” It then became an ‘ Enter- 
tainment Theatre,’ worked as a club, and 
succeeded in attracting the active opposition of 
the monopolist patentees of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden. The opposition eventually 
graciously allowed ten performances each sea- 
son, confined to amateurs. The club was 


called the ‘' Pic-nic Society,’’ and was opened | 


in 1802. The motto of the club, in French, was, 
‘We do what we can, but not what we wish,”’ 
which showed that the patentee opposition had 
produced a little irritation. In 1808 a circus 
was tried, and in 1810 a lease was granted to a 
Strand silversmith, named Paul, who converted 
it into a theatre, and showed another silver- 
smith, Mr. Hamlet, who built the Princess’s in 
Oxford Street, how to lose money in theatrical 
speculations. It saw many changes; was at 
one time called by its lessee, Mr. Beverley (the 
father of the great scene painter and inventor 
of ‘‘transformation scenes’’) the Theatre of 
Variety. It was one of the earliest houses to 
give a footing to French plays and French 
actors; it had Mrs. Nesbitt (Lady Boothby) 
for a lessee; it was called, at various times, the 
~ Tottenham Street, Regency, Royal West Lon- 
don, and the Queen’s Theatre, until it was taken 
by Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, and turned into the 
famous Prince of Wales’s. The Architectural 
front now is the one built in 1780. 

From Berlin comes the announcement that 
Prof. A. Knackfuss has been appointed director 
of the Berlin National Gallery. Hisnamehere 
was practically unknown until a few weeks ago, 
when the reproduction of his rendering of the 
German Emperor’s design was shown at 
Messrs. Obach’s. As an author, his name in 
England at least, is not much more familiar 
than as a painter. But he has written several 
monographs upon old and modern masters. 


Frw persons are aware how rapidly the new 
system of electric illumination has been super- 
seding gas, both in public and in private, and 
fewer still probably have any idea of the 
extent of the work of electric lighting now 
being carried on by municipal bodies. The 
very remarkable ignorance of the general 
public on this matter was signally displayed 
quite recently in the great parish of Lambeth, 
in the Brixton Ward of which a vacancy 
occurred on the Vestry. There were three 
candidates, and two out of the three made 
their opposition to the proposal that the parish 
should establish its own electric light system, 
for which it has obtained a Provisional Order, 
the leading point of their programme. One 
of them was of opinion that the science of 
electric lighting was not yet sufficiently 


developed to justify so heavy an expenditure, 


and the other regarded it as a costly luxury 
and a complicated venture, and was of opinion 
that a committee of a vestry could not possibly 
know anything about, and had quite enough to 
do without, this new and doubtful undertaking. 
It was upon this question he declared he 
undertook the contest. There can be little 
doubt that it was upon this he was returned by 
a large majority. The latest Board of Trade 
Returns show the results of electric lighting by 
20 municipal authorities, and some of these 
results are very remarkable, while in no single 
case has any serious loss been incurred even 
on the first year’s working. There are only 
two cases in which there has been any loss at 
all: one in Burton and the other in Kingston. 
Burton has expended a capital of £27,000, and 
has made a loss of £337. Kingston has 
expanded £16,000, and has lost £587. 


Mr. Epwin A. ABBEY is hard at work upon 
the remainder of the colossal frieze, ‘‘The 
Quest of the Holy Grail,” a decoration for the 
Public Hall at Boston, U.S.A., the first portion 
of which was exhibited at the Conduit Street 
Galleries last year. He is also finishing a 
large picture depicting the ‘‘ Duke of Gloster 
and the Lady Anna’’—the funeral procession 
of Henry VI. 


In connection with the extension of the 
esplanade at Ostend to the extent of about two 
miles to the westward of King’s Palace, which 
is to be carried out by Colonel North, by whom 
the land has been purchased, it is stated that a 
new service of steamers is to be established 
between London and Ostend by a syndicate, 
Colonel North being the chief. The enormous 
undertaking at Ostend is to be completed in 
three years, the improvements extending as far 
as Mariakerke, the land between that point and 
Ostend at present consisting of barren dunes, 
The projected Hotel to be erected on the land 
is to be one of the largest in Europe, with over 
five hundred rooms, A Casino, after the style 
of Monte Carlo, is to be built separate from 
the Hotel, including a Theatre, Play Rooms, 
etc. There will also be ample room for six 
hundred villas on the long strip of the Belgian 
littoral acquired by Colonel North and his 
associates. 


THE worst evil that can befall an electric 
light undertaking is to vibrate adjoining property. 
During the last two or three years there have 
been some instances which have not at all ended 
happily for electric lighting. Toslightly shake 
a neighbouring pothouse has cost one company 
some thousands of pounds; another company 
to preserve its existence, has felt constrained to 
purchase a theatre, while other concerns have 
been on the verge of shutting down their plant 
because they could neither meet the demands 
of those vibrated, nor afford to go to law. 
Indeed, matters have now come to such a pass, 
that to be vibrated by an electric lighting con- 
cern is equivalent to being heir to a snug little 
fortune. We are not seeking to deny the rights 
of the public, even a pothouse can claim some 
immunity from shaking; but without restricting 
the privileges of the commuity there is need 
for some equity. Litigation is persisted in 
only by the unwise, and those who cannot help 
themselves, and electric lighting companies 
have been more inclined to settle reasonable 
claims than to contest them in a court of law. 
As the law stands at the present moment, 
electric lighting companies are afforded very 
little protection. Indeed, it is quite easy for 


them to become victims to blackmailing 
operations: The extreme jeopardy of the 
present state of things is recognised by all 
electrical companies, and we believe that some 
combination has been effected for the purpose 
of influencing improved legislation. We do 
not think fora moment that they will obtain 
anything like the wide powers granted to rail- 
way companies, for instance; but it should not 
be difficult to convince the Legislature that as 
lighting is an important public service, it ought 
not to be unnecessarily handicapped in 
performing that service. ; 


A REMARKABLE ornament is that of the Bishop 
of Durham, who wears a cross on his breast, an 
exact copy of one found in the tomb of his 
great predecessor, St. Cuthbert. While, how- 
ever, the latter is of gold, richly jewelled, the 
Bishop’s cross is of iron. It was presented to 
him on his consecration as a Bishop, but as he 
had expressed a dislike to jewellery, iron was 
chosen as the material of which the cross 
should be formed. ‘ 


THE Statue to Lord Reay, erected at Bombay, 
has cost about £2,500. It has engraved on it 
‘‘Donald James Mackay, XIth Lord Reay, 
LL.D., Governor of Bombay, 1885 to 18go0.”’ 
The front panel bears the word ‘“‘ Temperance,”’ 
while the one behind the pedestal has on it the 
words ‘‘ Fortitude’ and ‘‘ Justice’ respectively. 
The Statue, which isin a sitting posture, ona 
chair made of bronze, is a marvellous produc- 
tion of Sculptor’s Art. His Lordship is dressed 
in the robe of the Vice-Chancellor of the Bom- 
bay University, a book held with both his hands 
being placed in hislap. His head is uncovered, 


and the pose of the head and the modelling of 


the neck are at once naturaland graceful. The 


well-known artist, Mr. Gilbert, is to be con- ~ 


gratulated. 


PROFESSOR HERKOMER, who uttered such 


plain home truths at the Llanelly National 
Eisteddfod about Welsh Art, has consented not 
only to adjudicate at the 1897 gathering at 
Newport, but to draw out a suitable list of 
competitions for the Art Section. He is 
opposed to open competition, and would confine 
these prizes to artists or artisans who have 
resided in Wales for at least three years. 


Dourine the past half century the City of 
Boston, United States, has changed mar- 
vellously in appearance, manners, and, cus- 
toms. It has lost much of its homely 
quaintness, and the few exceptions are evi- 
dently doomed to disappear before the on- 
ward march of the utilitarian, and the few 
historic old land marks are disappearing one by 
one. Itsodd streets, so incomprehensible to the 
stranger, have been untwisted and untangled, 
widened and straightened. Picturesque and 
attractive in many ways was old Boston; the 
new Boston, with its wealth of magnificent 
buildings, its rows of elegant and costly resi- 
dences, its countless refined homes, artistic 
adornments, is a most attractive modern city. 


The Boston of to-day is well finished and well 


furnished, richly and toa large degree tastefully 
adorned. Its area is 23,661 acres (36 7-10 
square miles), and its population is nearly 
500,000 people. 


THe American Archzological School at 
Athens has requested the Greek Government to 
authorise it to undertake an extensive series of 
excavations on the site of the ancient city of 
Corinth. Its chief object at first will be to 
discover the ancient Agora. 


A quantity of oldsilver plate recently attracted 
a large attendance at Christie's, and some good 


prices were realised. An apostle spoon with 


figure of St. Matthew with open nimbus, 1612, 
was knocked down for £10, and another of St. 
John, 1656, went for £8. An Irish potato ring, 
pierced and chased with Chinese figure, birds, 
and animals, realised no less than £3 14s. per 
ounce, or £64 4s. A curious pendant with rock- 
crystal egg in the centre, mounted in a beauti- 
fully chased silver-gilt frame, called ‘the Badge 
of Owen Glendower,” went for £70. Twelve 


silver-gilt coffee-spoons, with twisted handles, 
enamelled in colours, sold at 20s. per ounce; 


a plain square waiter, dated 1725, at 20s. gd. 
per ounce; and a plain jug and cover, with 
scroll handle, 1714, at 21s. per ounce. 
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TuE Isle of Sheppey stands in serious danger 
of disappearing altogether. It is being 
gradually washed away by the sea. Within a 
correspondent’s knowledge of the district, which 
extends over more than thirty-five years, acres 
of ground have been washed away. The site 
of the little Church of Warden, the Tower of 
which was built of stone from old London 
Bridge, has gone down the cliff, three coast- 
guard stations have had to be pulled down, 
and houses vacated. Strong tides and north- 
east gales are responsible for the havoc done. 
In Scotland also the same thing has occurred, 
and is going on, though almost imperceptibly 
at present. On the Firth of Forth, at St. 
Andrews, along the Forfarshire coast, and on 
the flat shores of the Moray Firth, considerable 
tracts of land have been swallowed up by the 
sea. 


Mr. W. B. RicHMonp, R.A., delivered at the 
Royal Academy on Wednesday afternoon the 
second of his series of lectures on Michael 
Angelo. He said that at the time of Michael 
Angelo’s birth, in 1475, the science of drawing 
the human figure had made great advances. 
Masaccio left behind him a new artistic revela- 
tion and was a greater portrait-painter than any 
of his forerunners. Fra Angelico, who died in 
the year of Michael Angelo’s birth, was as rare 
amanas St. Francis of Assisi; he was a Floren- 
tine in feeling, a Greek in serenity of line. 
Luca Signorelli, who was working when Michael 
Angelo was born, was in a measure preparing 
for him. At the ageof thirteen Michael Angelo 
was placed in the Art School of Ghirlandaio 
and there acquired the knowledge of fresco- 
painting that he afterwards used with such 
complete mastery upon the vault of the Sixtine 
Chapel. His disposition was poetical and 
philosophical, and, living as he did with Lorenzo 
de Medici from his fourteenth to his seventeenth 
year, he was in constant companionship with 
Polizziano, Pico della Mirandola, and Ficino, 
the prominent philosophers of Florence, and 
could not fail to be influenced bythem. It was 
in the full prime of his manhood that Michael 
Angelo was called by Julius II. to execute the 
great work in the Sixtine Chapel, which, as a 
study for real artists, was inexhaustible, artisti- 
cally and intellectually. Mr. Richmond then 
gave a detailed description of the interior of the 
Chapel, referring to a traced plan and a large 
photograph of the entire vault. The question, 
he said, whether the Art of Michael Angelo 
was better or worse than that of his immediate 
- predecessors would continue to vex thoughtful 
and differently constituted minds. That it was 
to us a revelation of the power and art of 
painting, and that it was a similar revelation 
to the Roman artists and to the whole World, 
was certain. But it was an Art so copious, so 
strange, so unusual, that to comprehend it we 
must get used to it, even meet it half way. It 
was a mixture of quaint realism with qualities 
of the highest abstraction. If we surveyed this 
great work simply from its decorative aspect, 
how beautiful it was as a pattern, as an admir- 
able distribution of light and dark; how con- 
trasted, yet balanced, were the parts of rest 
and unrest; what reticence was found in the 
blank spaces of sky behind the groups in the 
larger panels of this vault, contrasted with the 
fulness and variety of design in the alternate 
spaces. None but a supreme painter, an archi- 
tect, and a sculptor could have allied in one 
work so many qualities of design. 


Many of the elder generation of visitors to 
the National Art Library, South Kensington 
Museum, will regret to hear of the death, at 
the age of sixty-six, of Dr. J. W. Appell, Ph.D., 
who for a long time was one of its assistant 
keepers. Dr. Appell was the author of an 
important work, ‘‘ Werther und Seine Zeit,” 
which has just reached a third edition, and of 
some useful handbooks. He also edited the 
South Kensington reproduction of the ‘‘ Dream 
of Poliphilus.” 


In compliance with the requirements of the 
Education Department, the School Boards of 
Harrogate are erecting, in various parts of 
the town and the immediate district, five 
new Board Schools. No less a sum than 
£46,000 is being expended. In Cold Bath Road 
a building is being erected known as the Western 
Board School, from the designs of Mr. T, E. 


Marshall, Architect, of Harrogate. It is being 
built to accommodate nine hundred scholars, 
and is estimated to cost about £9,000. Mr. C. 
Dawson, of Harrogate, is the builder. A build- 
ing isin course of construction also in Grove 
Road, Smithy Hill, from Mr. T. E. Marshall's 
design, and the Schools, when completed, will 
provide educational accommodation for 1,200, 
It is estimated that the cost will be about 
£14,000. Messrs. Matthew Wilson and Son, 
of Headingley, Leeds, are the chief con- 
tractors. For the Bilton School Board 
two excellent buildings are being erected, the 
Board expending nearly £18,000 upon them. 
Messrs. Marten, of Harrogate and Bradford, 
are the Architects, and Mr. Henry Abbott, of 
Harrogate, the chief contractor. At New Park, 
near Little Wonder, the Bilton School Board 
is erecting School premises, from the designs 
of Mr. G. Bland, Architect, of Harrogate, at a 
cost of some £7,500. The builder is Mr. 
Henry Abbott. Accommodation will here be 
afforded for 510 scholars. The Pannal School 
Board is erecting a substantial building at 
Oatlands Mount, off the main road leading from 
Harrogate to Leeds. Mr. T. A. Buttery, of 
Harrogate and Morley, is the Architect, and 
the cost of the structure is estimated to be 
about £5,500. The accommodation arranged 
is for 468 scholars. 


A STONE cist was found the other day at a 
sandhill on the farm of Cushnie, on the estate 
of Monbuddo, Kincardineshire. Composed of 
rough, unhewn, unsquared red sand stones, the 
cist measures 5 ft. 1? inches long inside of stones, 
while it is 1r inches broad at the head. Twenty 
inches from the head it is 14 inches broad, 8 
inches broad at the foot, and 94 inches deep. 
The stones are set on edge and vary from 1 
inch to 34 inches thick. Inside there were the 
remains of some bones very much decayed, and 
part of the skull with a very fine set of teeth. 
From the size of the coffin and the bones found in 
it, itis surmised that the body interred had been 
that of a youth. The cist, which was placed 
due east and west, was found about a foot from 
the surface of the ground. 


TWENTY years ago the great attraction of 
Arundel Church for the antiquary and the 
tourist was the Chancel which contained the 
Fitzalan Monuments, including that of the 
nineteenth Earl of Arundel, ‘‘the puissante, 
noble, and virtuous Earle,’’ who was the patron 
of Caxton. This Chancel was originally the 
Chapel of a College of the Holy Trinity founded 
by Richard Fitzalan, who was beheaded on 
Tower Hillin 1397. It was, in fact, a monastic 
addition to a parish and priory Church. The 
present Duke of Norfolk, to vindicate his claim 
that the Fitzalan Chapel was his private 
propezty and not a part of the Parish Church, 
caused a rough brick wall to be built ‘‘ at the 
back of the ancient grille which in pre-Reforma- 
tion days. divided the Chancel or monastic 
portion of the Church from the Parochial 
Nave.’’ This action naturally led to litigation, 
and 17 years ago, by a judgment delivered by 
Lord Coleridge, it was decided that the Fitzalan 
Chapel belonged absolutely to the Duke of Nor- 
folk. It cannot now be entered from the Church, 
and no visitor is allowed to enter it who has not 
armed himself beforehand with a special order 
from the Duke’s agent. Thus some additional 
inconvenience for the public is the main result 
of this famous legal contest. The brick wall 
separating the Monumental Chapel of the 
Roman Catholic peer. from the Church of the 
Protestant parishioners, remains, and in its 
present state is a terrible eyesore. It is now 
proposed to decorate it, and towards the £350 
required to carry out the designs of Mr. EF. A. 
Fellowes Prynne, the Duke of Norfolk has 
contributed / 100. 


It has been decided to proceed with the 
work of building new Naval Barracks at 
Chatham without further delay. The scheme, 
it is understood, provides not only for utilising 
the old Convict Prison buildings as far as 
possible, but also proposes to erect new 
Barracks on an extensive scale. In order to 
make the Barracks as complete and as perfect 
as possible, the Admiralty has availed 
itself of information compiled by representa- 
tives who have visited some of the best 
Barracks in existence in this country. Several 


appointments in connection with the proposed 
works have been made, and the old Prison 
Governor's House is to be fitted up as a 
temporary office. Owing to the extensive 
nature of the scheme it is expected that 
fully six years will elapse before the entire 
range of Barracks is completed. 


At Coolgardie, Western Australia, the 
demand for mechanicsis prodigious. Ordinary 
carpenters can earn with ease their twenty 
shillings for an eight hours’ working day, and 
other artisans in like proportion. Galvanised 
sheets are, owing to the shortness of stock, 
changing hands at £40 per ton. The building 
trade throughout Westralia is remarkably 
brisk, and as an apt illustration of the prevail- 
ing state of affairs we may quote the fact that 
a freely advertised application for tenders for a 
new Police Court at Perth did not elicit a single 
reply, although the job was worth at least 
£3,000. The only reason is that every builder 
in the coleny has his hands too full of work to 
undertake any new contracts. In Queensland 
the completion of the Indooroopilly Bridge is 
the most noteworthy incident of the moment. 
It is pleasing in appearance, and it has proved 
more than equal to the heavy strain of traffic it 
will have to bear for a few years to come. The 
Railway Department has given out an order for 
forty locomotive engines, to be built in Queens- 
land, at an average of £2,000 per engine, and, 
in addition, English firms are invited to send in 
tenders for twenty goods engines, of what is 
known as the B class. 


Tue forthcoming elections to the Royal 
Academy are arousing considerable interest in 
artistic circles. The date has been fixed for 
January 29th, and the vacancies to be filled are 
four in number—two Associates and two Hono- 
rary Foreign Academicians. It does not matter 
very much to the public which foreign artists 
are selected. The interest centres in the other 
vacancies. Who will prophesy the names of 
the happy pair of outsiders? Mr. Solomon 
may be one, and the other will probably be 
found among the landscapists. It is not 
etiquette for the President to indicate his pre- 
ferences, but a hint is as good as a word to the 
attentive forty, and the hint this year has been, 
we understand, to the effect that the coming 
election should be a landscape night. 


A FURTHER examination of Peterborough 
Cathedral shows that the West Front of that 
fabric is suffering, like the Central Tower, from 
the unsatisfactory foundations upon which it 
rests. The ground upon which the Cathedral 
was constructed does not appear to have been 
of a good solid character, and the original work 
of construction was perhaps not carried out 
quite so carefully as might have been desired: 
The north-west corner of the great West Front 
and the north-west pier have been thrust out of 
the perpendicular by the weight of the Tower at 
this point. The outward thrust of the pier is 
not less than 2ft.2in. The two central piers 
have also been pushed forward to a considerable 
extent, and the groins and the vaulting of the 
north and central bases are also much crushed, 
while the ribs are split and the ribbed mouldings 
at the branches have been broken off at the 
thrust. On the other hand, the stones of the 
arches and the piersare in excellent preservation. 


THE Company of Carpenters has decided to 
devote a large proportion of its income this 
year to the carrying on of educational work. 
It has not only arranged for weekly lectures 
in its own hall at London Wall, and for ex- 
aminations in carpentry and joinery, building 
and sanitary construction, but also for lectures 
at University College and King’s College on 
technical subjects, as well as classes for practi- 
cal instruction. At the Stratford Institute it 
has established a Science Day School, the sub- 
jects taught in which include mathematics, 
machine construction and drawing, building 
construction, geometry, chemistry, freehand 
and model drawing, and workshop instruction. 

An old Pottery Cup has been found at Fanny- 
side, near Airdrie. It is evidently a relic of the 
Roman period, and is to be seen at 79, Forrest 
Street Airdrie. 
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PLANNING OF 
MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


WITH” THE “GEASGOW “PLANS BY 
Mk. YOUNG, MR. MOUNTFORD’S PLAN 
FOR SHEFFIELD, AND MR.-HARE’S 
FOR OXFORD, ILLUSTRATING A_ LEC- 
TURE BY HENRY FT. HARE, A.RUBA.,, 


BEFORE THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


CLAIM no expert knowledge or 
authority on this subject.* Ihave, 
however, taken much interest in 
this class of buildings, and given 
some little attention and study 

Sian! to them, and as a natural result, 

certain considerations have presented them- 

selves to me as desirable or essential. Many 


of these are neither new nor original, but are 
open 


well known; others, doubtless, 
to discussion and 
argument, and may 
be looked upon as, 
to a great extent, 
matters of indivi- 
dual taste or pre- 
ference. There is 
probably no class 
of building in which 
the problem sub- 
mitted toan Archi- 
tect is more com- 
plex or difficult of 
satisfactory solu- 
tion than that of 
providing a 


are 


SUITABLE HOME 
FOR THE MUuNI- 
CIPAL LIFE 


of a large city. 
The multiplicity of 
departments, each 
of which must be 
in a position rea- 
dily accessible,and __, 
all of which must (@)! 
be, to some extent, 
within touch of 
each other, the avi teat 
varied require- 
ments of lighting, 
difficulties of site, 
&e., coupled with 
the necessity for 
the whole to be 
capable of artistic 
and dignified Ar- 
chitectural treat- 
ment, render the 


BANQUETING 


ox HALL 


* This is just what 
Mr. Hare should have 
claimed. His lecture 
is full of the technical 
knowledge only possible 
to an expert. He, more- 
over, won in competi- 
tion at Oxford and at 
Stafford. Why the very 
men, who should speak 
with authority on the 
subjects they have made 
Specifically their own, 
should endeavour to 
discount and deprecate 
their opinions, passes 
ourcomprehension. Mr. 
Hare is a modest man, 
we know, but his skill 
—among the younger 
men — in municipal 
building, should war- 
rant a more confident 
attitude. The younger 
men in the Profession 
too frequently appear to 
apologize for their views. 
The confident attitude is 
the convincing attitude. 
ED.D he 


subject at once the most difficult and, therefore, 
the most attractive that an Architect can becalled 
upon to devote his attention to. The conditions 
under which these buildings are dealt with here 
in England are generally very different from 
those which obtain in Continental countries, 
where a large area is usually treated as a whole, 
and the principal building is placed in a central 
and commanding position, on a site open all 
round for light and air, and lending itself to 
Architectural treatment from all points of view. 
The usual conditions under which we work are 
those associated with a cramped and irregular 
site, possibly built in on two or three sides by 
adjoining property, with dominant ancient 
lights to be respected, and the accommodation 
required generally rather more than can be 
conveniently arranged on the ground, or pro- 
vided for the amount proposed to be expended. 
Now, while this of course enormously increases 
the study and thought required for a satisfac- 
tory solution, Iam far from regarding it as an 
unmixed evil, and I think the interesting 
character of many of our buildings supports this 
view. An irregular and difficult site in most 
cases suggests a motiveor point d’appui, which is 
extremely valuable in initiating the plan of a 
building, and the difficulties which have to be 
overcome in the working out of the smaller de- 
tails of the plan may always lead to interesting 
and artistic developments ; the treatment of an 
acute or obtuse angle, or a considerable fall in 
the ground, contain latent possibilities which 
may be invaluable. An open and practically un- 
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limited site tends to produce a mechanical and 
uninteresting building, for the reason that it 
does not call forth and excite the same effort as 
when there are serious difficulties to be over- 
come. I do not wish it to be understood, how- 
ever, that I am entirely satisfied with the 
present conditions. On the contrary, there are 
too many instances in which these schemes are 
approached in a purely commercial and utilita- 
rian spirit, disregarding any considerations 
beyond those of providing the necessary accom- 
modation for the lowest possible expenditure. 


Many of our towns, especially those in manu- 


facturing districts, area mere jumble or con- 
glomeration of houses thrown together, as it 
were, by chance, without any governing idea, 
without any thought of beauty or any considera- 
tion beyond that of absolute utility. When, 


therefore, it becomes necessary or desirable to 


provide buildings for the transaction of public 
business, an opportunity offers of raising the 
whole character of the town, of providing a 
centre or focus round which all that is best 
shall be gathered, and a building which shall 


tend to promote the appreciation of the beau- 


tiful by the people, and shall be a source of 
pleasure and pride to succeeding generations. 


Realising this, it becomes essential that sucha _ 


scheme should be inaugurated in no narrow or 
parsimonious spirit, confining the expenditure, 
as is often the case, to a sum barely sufficient 
to build four walls and a roof. The far-reach- 
ing effects on the intellectual and moral con- 
dition of the people of the contemplation of 
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GLASGOW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 


beautiful and artistic objects cannot be over- 
estimated, and money expended for such pur- 
poses should be regarded as quite as well spent 
as for such practical matters as sanitation, &c. 
Iam happy to see that this appears to be be- 
coming more clearly realised by the general 
public year by year, but education in this 
direction must still be regarded as only in the 
elementary stage. The general character of 
the accommodation required in modern muni- 
cipal buildings may be summarised as follows :— 
1. Offices for the various officials and their 
clerks, usually placed on the ground and first 
floors. 2. Council Chamber, Mayor’s Parlour 
and Committee Rooms, generally on the first 
or principal floor. 3. Police Department, Cells, 
Court Room, &c., on the ground and first floors, 
and sometimes partially in the basement. 4. A 
Public Hall on the ground or first floor, accord- 
ing to the special conditions of the site. Other 
requirements are sometimes added, but these 
constitute those most generally demanded. 
Dealing first with Section 1, the 


ACCOMMODATION FOR OFFICIALS AND CLERKS; 


these usually consist of departments for Rates 
and Borough Accountant, Borough Surveyor, 
Medical Officer and Nuisance Inspector, Water 
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and Gas Works, and the Town Clerk. It is 
essential that all these should be very readily 
accessible to the public, and with this in view 
all except the offices allotted to the Town Clerk 
are usually placed on the ground floor if the 
area of the site permits. The Town Clerk, re- 
quiring to bein touch with the Mayor’s Parlour 
and Committee Rooms, is generally placed on the 
first floor, but it is desirable that his Clerks’ 
or Enquiry Office should immediately adjoin the 
head of the public staircase. -The chief desi- 
deratum to be borne in mind in planning these 
offices is compactness, and the reduction to an 
absolute minimum of the length of public corri- 
dor required. In most instances some public 
corridor is essential, and in these cases it should 
be wide, not less than 8 ft. or 1o ft., and well 
and directly lighted. The Clerks’ and Enquiry 
Offices should be in the most prominent and 
noticeable positions, the Private Offices being 
rather more retired, and entered through the 
Clerks’ Offices, as well as provided with a door 
from the corridor for private use. I may here 
mention a point in regard to the designing of 
corridors which appears to me to be worthy of 
consideration. Incases where the height of the 
offices is from 12 ft. to 14 ft., in the ordinary 
course the corridor adjoining would be of the 
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same height. Now this, for a corridor, perhaps 
8 ft. wide, gives a very unsatisfactory proportion, 
and one which can without difficulty be corrected 
if trouble be taken todoso.- One means of doing 
this is by introducing a vaulted ceiling, which at 
once reduces the apparent height. Another way 
is to introduce a flat false ceiling at a height of 
9 ft. or ro ft., in which case the space between 
the ceiling and floor above may be utilised for 
pipes or electric wires or for ventilation with ad- 
vantage, providing some means of access is ar- 
ranged, which should not present much difficulty. 
In small buildings where only two or three 
departments of offices are to be provided for, it 
should be possible to so arrange that the Public 
Office of such department may open from the 
Entrance Hall direct, and thus avoid all 
corridor, except such as may be necessary for 
private intercommunication. This is, of course, 
the ideal arrangement, but it is not possible 
where there are a number of different depart- 
ments. The position of the Borough Surveyor 
will, in most cases, be determined by the fact 
that his Drawing Office should be lighted from 
thenorth. This is generally insisted on, though 
personally I am of opinion that too much im- 
portance is attached to it. A direct south light 
might reasonably be objected to, but east or 
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west light appears to me to be preferable to 
north light, which renders a room very cold 
and cheerless. The Drawing Office should be 
a long narrow-room with windows on the long 
side, and it is desirable that the principal's 
Private Office should directly command both 
this and the Clerks’ or Enquiry Office if possible. 
The Town Clerk's department will be fixed by 
the position of the Mayor’s Parlour, which the 
Town Clerk’s Private Office should adjoin if it 
can be arranged, or, if this is not possible, the 
two rooms should be near enough to each other 
to render inter-communication easy. Depart- 
ments should never be split or divided between 
two or more floors, unless there are some very 
special reasons for doing so, as in the case of a 
Laboratory or Photographic Studio, which 
must be on the top floor, while the rest of the 
departments will be placed below. In this case 
there should be direct access by a private 
staircase. In large buildings it is desirable 
that there should be a secondary or sub- 
sidiary entrance to the offices, in order that 
it may be possible to use the main entrance 
on State occasions without interfering with 
the course of public business. In some cases 
it might be an advantage to make the 
secondary entrance the usual office entrance, 
reserving the main entrance exclusively for 
State use. In any case, this point is worthy of 
careful consideration ; but the peculiar circum- 
stances in each instance will govern this, as 
many other details. The positions of the 
Strong Rooms for the several departments, 
which are otten of considerable size, present at 
times some difficulty. These should, as a 
general rule, open out of, or communicate with, 
the Clerks’ Offices. In the planning of most 
large buildings, there are certain spaces where 
it is a difficult matter to introduce an adequate 
amount of light, and it should be endeavoured 
to utilise these spaces for the Strong Rooms; 
otherwise there is no serious objection to their 
being placed in the basement, if convenient 
access from the Clerks’ Offices is provided. The 
roofs or floors over should be specially con- 
structed to secure the requisite strength. The 
thickness of an ordinary fireproof floor is quite 
inadequate for security. One of the simplest 
methods of construction is a layer of cement 
concrete 12 in. to 18in. in thickness on steel 
joists about 3 ft. apart, and with a sheet of 
strong expanded metal embedded in the centre. 
This forms a practically indestructible floor. 
As a rule, it may be regarded as quite un- 
necessary to line these Strong Rooms with 
sheets of steel in the manner in which bankers’ 
safes are treated, as the chief, if not the only 
danger to be guarded against, is fire. Some 
arrangements should be made for inlet and 
outlet ventilation by small cranked flues in the 
walls or otherwise. The Council Chamber, 
Committee Rooms, &c., may be regarded as 
the most important portion of Municipal 
Buildings, and it is here that the Architect has 
the greatest opportunity for the exercise of his 
art. It is here, above all places, that he may 
with propriety give full play to his ability, and 
may introduce the richest materials'and the 
most effective design. This being so, it is 
essential that the planning should be most 
carefully thought out in its minutest details, as 
whatever elaboration may be introduced, and 
however lavish may be the expenditure, the 
effect will fall short if the planning be ill 
considered. On the other hand, the plainest 
and least expensive materials may be combined 
into an effective and dignified composition if 
the plan and details be carefully studied and 
worked out, and it is in the consideration of 
the plan that the finest effects are conceived. 


THE MAIN STAIRCASE 


should be treated as practically a part of this 
section, and should be planned with due regard 
to the position of the principal rooms, and to 
that of the main entrance and the Offices of the 
Town Clerk or any other officials who may, 
from the peculiar circumstances of the case, be 
placed on the upper floor. In buildings where 
a Public Hall forms part of the scheme, 
another factor is introduced in the problem, as 
the main staircase will be required to serve also 
as the principal access to that, unless it be 
placed on the ground floor, which the restricted 
nature of the site, in many instances precludes. 
It would be manifestly impossible to lay down 
any hard and fast rules as to the planning of this 
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department, and I can, therefore, only give in 


general terms a few of the points which it is - 


desirable to keep in view. The main staircase 
will, of course, rise from the Entrance Hall, 
and should be of very ample width and easy 
rise, the minimum of which may be taken as 
12-in. tread and 54-in. or 6-in. riser. The foot 
of the staircase should be a prominent feature, 
and seen immediately on entering the building. 
It is very desirable that the head of the stair- 
case should land into an upper Hall of full as 
ample dimensions as the lower Entrance Hall. 
It is here, at the head of the staircase, that the 
crowding at receptions, and on other important 
occasions, will be most severely felt, and the more 
space which can be given the better both froma 
practical and an Architectural point of view. 
The position of the Cloak Rooms for ladies and 
gentlemen is a matter which is often difficult to 
determine. In the consideration of these, the 
manner in which they are generally used must 
be taken into account. A lady and gentleman 
enter the building, separate for the purpose of 
leaving their cloaks, and then rejoin. It 
appears from this that the two Cloak Rooms 
should not be very far, and the doors should be 
almost in sight of each other, otherwise there 
will be difficulty in ladies and gentlemen 
rejoining after leaving them. All things con- 
sidered, the best position appears to be 
opening out of the lower Entrance Hall, say 
one on each side of the foot of the main stair- 
case. The upper Hall will then be capable of 
being used as part of the reception suite, which 
would not be the case if the Cloak Rooms were 
placed upstairs. These rooms are often 
allowed to take their chance, and are con- 
sequently very inconveniently placed. I think, 
however, they should be regarded as of con- 
siderable importance, and worthy of some care 
and thought in their arrangement. The 
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should give access to the Council Chamber 
Department, including Banqueting Hall, Town 
Hall, and any Offices which may be on this 
floor. In the planning of these rooms, the 
same principle as that previously advocated of 
avoiding corridors, or reducing them to a 
minimum, should be observed. It is always 
necessary that the Council Chamber should be 
provided with an Ante or Waiting Room of 
good size, and in most cases it will be possible 
to so arrange that the Mayor’s Parlour and 
Committee Rooms shall be grouped around it, 
all more or less entering from it. Where this 
is done it will be found that there is great 
opportunity for Architectural treatment, and at 
the same time considerable economy of space is 
effected. The Ante Room thus becomes avail- 
able as a Waiting Room for deputations to 
Committees as well as to the Council, and the 
whole department is centralised and concen- 
trated. A Councillors’ Lavatory is necessary, 
opening out of the Ante Room, but this may be 
small, as it will not be in constant use. As far 
as possible the whole of this section of the 
building should be self-contained and capable 
of being shut off entirely from the public por- 
tions. The Council Chamber should be in a 
quiet position away from the main street where 
possible, and the Mayor’s Parlour adjoining 
and communicating with the Private Office of 
the Town Clerk. The access for the public to 
the Gallery of the Council Chamber should be 
by anentirely separate and distinct entrance and 
staircase from the street, and should be as 
direct as possible. In most cases a Gallery to 
accommodate from twenty-five to thirty persons 
will be sufficient, as very few people attend the 
ordinary meetings of a Town Council. The 
only occasion on which there are large numbers 
is on the election of the Mayor, and at these 
times no ordinary Gallery would be sufficient 
to accommodate them. The 


SIZE OF THE CoUNCIL CHAMBER. 
will be entirely governed by the number of 
members of the Council, it being desirable to 
keep this room as small as possible consistent 
with comfortable and adequate seating space. 
In arranging the plan it is important that the 
disposition of the seating should be first 
decided on, as this will, or should, to a great 
extent regulate its shape. The general con- 
siderations to be borne in mind are:—1. That 
the whole body of members should be as much 
as possible concentrated, and not scattered 
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about. 2. That each member should kave the 
large majority of the whole in front of him, and 
consequently it is never desirable to have more 
than two rows or tiers of benches. 3. That all 
members should be able to leave or enter the 
chamber with a minimum of disturbance, and 
without crossing between a speaker and the 
chairman. There are several possible arrange- 
ments of the seating, each of which has its 
advantages in certain cases. For small numbers, 
say twenty-four to thirty-six, the ordinary dis- 
position of parallel rows in the direction of the 
length of the room and facing each other, one 
end being closed by asemi-circle of seats, and 
the other end by the chairman’s seat, is possibly 
the best that can be adopted. For larger 
numbers, it becomes necessary to make other 
provisions, one of the most favoured being a ° 
semi-circular arrangement of seats, the chairman 
occupying a position on the chord of the arc, 
and the officials being in the central arena. If 
it is desired to adopt this disposition, the 
room should be specially planned with this in 
view, and should to some extent at least take 
the general lines of the seating. The entrances 
and exits should be on the walls behind the 
seats, and opposite the gangways, with the ex- 
ception of a special entrance for the chairman, 
which may be arranged in the wall behind his 
seat. This is not, however, an essential pro- 
vision, but it is convenient where possible, the 
object being that the chairman may be able to 
take his seat without necessarily passing through 
the Ante Room. Iconsider that one of the most 
unsatisfactory arrangements of seating, is the 
very usual one of semi-circular plan with 
the entrances to the room on each side of the 
chairman's seat, as no member can enter or leave 
the room without considerable disturbance. 
When two rows or tiers of benches are intro- 
duced, the back row should be raised some 6 in. or 
7 in. above the front row, and the Mayor's seat 
about 12 in. above the general floor level. The 
minimum allowance for seats may be taken as 
4 ft. from back to back, and 2 ft. in width for 
each member. Every member should be pro- 
vided with a small locker, desk, or drawer for 
keeping papers or memoranda, and a continuous 
foot-rail covered with indiarubber will add 
much to the comfort of the arrangements, be- 
sides protecting the seats from injury. Where 
space permits, the seating may, with advantage, 
be placed in pairs on the ‘‘ dual-desk”’ prin-— 
ciple, in order that every member may be able 
to leave his place if he desires without passing 
before other members. In many instances, 
however, it will be found that by this system 
the amount of space occupied by the gangways 
is so great that the size of the room is unduly 
increased, and if so, larger numbers will require 
to be grouped together, but the smaller the 
number so grouped the greater will be the 
general convenience. The gangways need not 
be wider than 1 ft. 9 in. to2 ft., but it is advis- 
able that as much space as possible be left in 
the central arena, as this is the most convenient 
situation for reporters and officials. There is 
some diversity of opinion as to the comparative 
advantages of fixed seats or ordinary movable 
chairs, the latter being, I think, more generally 
favoured, but there can be no question as to 
the superiority of fixed seats from an Architec- 
tural point of view, and if they are provided 
with arms they may be quite as comfortable as 
chairs. As previously mentioned, one of the 
first considerations in the disposition of the 
Council Chamber, is that of absolute quiet and 
retirement; and, following up this idea, it 
appears to be desirable that the lighting should 
be high up in the walls, the sills of the windows, 
say 10 or 12 ft. above the floor, and the lower 
portion of the walls lined with panelling. The 
general proportions of the room should be 
studied carefully to secure the best acoustical 
results, though this is, to a great extent, specu- 
lative in anything but a simple rectangular 
apartment. The height should be kept down 
as much as possible, consistent with Architec- 
tural proportions. Top-light is never a desir- 


able arrangement ; indeed, it may be remarked 


that wherever Architectural effect is aimed at, 
top-light should be avoided as far as possible, © 
as a Satisfactory treatment of this method is 
very difficult and unusual. 


THE Mayor’s PARLOUR 


should be arranged with a pleasant aspect, and — 
will be required to serve the dual purpose of a 


mer 
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Semi-state Room, and a general every day 
Business Room. It may be of moderate size, 
say 20 ft. square, and should be treated asa 
comfortable Sitting Room, and may have a 
small private lavatory attached, though this is 
not essential. The Committee Rooms will be 
governed as to size and shape by the number of 
members they are designed to accommodate. 
It is advisable to set out tables and chairs on 
the plan in order to see that the required 
number may be comfortably seated. Space 
should be left in the two corners behind the 
chairman’s seat for a small table for two or three 
officials. These rooms in ordinary cases should 
not exceed twelve or fourteen feet in height. 
In Municipal Buildings of considerable size the 
Banqueting or Dining Hall will be one of the 
principal and most Architectural rooms. This 
will be arranged as a part of the Council suite, 
and it is desirable that one of the Committee 
Rooms should beso placed that it may serve the 
purpose of a Reception Room; that is, of 
course, where no room is specially set apart for 
that purpose. Ample Kitchen accommodation 
must be provided, preferably on the top floor, 
with a small Service Room adjoining the Dining 
Hall, and having lifts, communicating with 
the Kitchen department. In many cases the 
Banqueting Hall will be required at times for 
other purposes, such as small concerts, lectures, 
and this should be borne in mind in 
planning the entrances and exits. A small 
Musicians’ Gallery is a decided addition to the 
room, besides giving a motive for an interesting 
Architectural feature. No general rule can be 
formulated as to the position which the Police 
Station should occupy, as this will entirely 
depend upon the circumstances and nature of 
the site. It should, however, be away from the 
main front, and entered, if possible, from a side 
street. The accommodation will usually con- 
sist of a Charge Room, Inspectors’ and Superin- 
tendent’s offices, six or more Cells, with Waiting 
Rooms for prisoners ; and a Court Room, with 
Public Waiting Hall, and rooms for witnesses 
and barristers. 


THE CouRT AND ITS APPURTENANCES 


are usually placed on the upper floor, the Cells 
being on the lower floor, and so arranged that 
a small staircase may communicate between 
the Dock and the Cell Corridor, where provi- 
sion should be made in the form of seats with 
high divisions for prisoners awaiting trial. The 
Cell Corridor should be entered directly from 
the Charge Room, with which the Inspectors’ 
and other offices should also communicate. The 
size of the Cells is to agreat extent fixed by the 
Home Office Regulations, and the chief con- 
siderations to be observed are :—1. Facility for 
keeping clean. 2. They should be of such shape 
that the prisoner may be under observation 
whatever position he may bein. 3. Each Cell 
should be directly lighted from the outside. To 
meet the first of these requirements the walls 
should be lined internally with glazed bricks, 
and the ceiling arched over in the same mate- 
rial, the floor being of asphalte or cement—the 
former by preference. Someingenuity is gene- 
rally required to light the portion adequately, 
as the Cells occupy the whole of the outside 
wall, thus cutting off the corridor from the 
light. A little consideration will, however, in 
most cases enable the difficulty to be surmounted. 
The Police Station and Court should each have 
an entirely separate and distinct entrance. In 
buildings where 


A Town Hati or Pusitic MEETING Room 


forms part of the scheme, its position will 
govern the disposition of the whole plan. The 
most important considerations in its arrange- 
ment is the provision of adequate entrances 
and exits, and in the planning of these it should 
be possible to make almost every entrance and 
staircase in the building available for this pur- 
pose if required. It is, unfortunately, usually 
necessary to introduce a Gallery in this room, 
and this will require the greatest care in its 
design, and will afford scope for the exercise of 
considerable ingenuity to arrive at an artistic 
treatment. There are few instances in which 
this feature has been successfully grappled 
with, but a little thought and study may miti- 
gate the evil. The cantilever principle appears 
to present the fewest objections, as by this 
means the usual unsightly cast-iron columns 
may be dispensed with, which is an advantage 


also from a practical point of view. The pro- 
jection from the wall should be made as little 
as possible, and whatever the rise or pitch of 
the seating, the soffit should be treated quite 
flat. The construction throughout should, of 
course, be fireproof in all cases, and I would 
strongly advocate this principle being extended 
to roofs as wellas floors. In many instances the 
rooms in the roofs are used for the storage of 
papers and other similar purposes, and there is 
at least as much danger of fire here as in the lower 
floors. The construction of the roofs in steel 
and concrete presents no difficulties whatever 
the pitch required, and the extra cost is by no 
means so heavy as might be imagined, and the 
solidity and durability of the building are 
immensely increased. The number of 


RIvAL SYSTEMS OF FIREPROOFING 


now in the market are rather bewildering, but 
I am inclined to think that the simplest, 
cheapest, and oldest is still the best; I refer to 
that constructed with rolled iron or steel joists, 
from 3 to 6 ft. apart, with cement concrete fill- 
ing covering the ironwork above and below at 
least tin, This ensures an absolutely solid 
construction with no inaccessible spaces, and 
forms an immensely strong tie to the building 
at each floor-level. The same principle can be 
applied to roofs, but will there be required of 
less strength and thickness, and can be covered 
externally with slates or tiles in the ordinary 
manner. It is probably impossible to construct 
buildings so as to be absolutely fireproof, that is 
to say, such as will resist for any length of 
time the fiercest fire, but I think if all the con- 
structional parts are non-inflammable, this is 
all that may be reasonably required. The 
essential consideration is that time should be 
afforded to check any fire which may occur in 
the furniture or goods in the building. One of 
the most important items in large buildings 
is the 
HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


Let your building be never so artistic, or 
costly, or rich, if the heating and ventilation is 
inadequate dissatisfaction will result, and this 
will most probably overshadow all its excel- 
lencies in other respects. In any building of 
Architectural pretensions, low-pressure hot- 
water heating appears to be inadmissible on 
account of the large size of the pipes required, 
which form very unsightly objects in important 
rooms. Low-pressure steam is probably the 
best and most easily-managed medium, requir- 
ing smaller and fewer pipes than any other. 
For large and important rooms I would advo- 
cate indirect batteries placed in the basement 
with flues communicating with the several 
apartments to be heated, the air being driven 
through by fans. All pipes and radiators are 
thus eliminated from the rooms, and there isno 
interference with fittings or finishings, and 
there appears no reason why this system should 
not be completely successful if due care be 
taken in fixing the positions of inlets and out- 
lets so as to avoid draughts. For the inlets a 
height of about 8 ft. above the floor, and the 
outlets at the floor-level, I have found most 
successful. The heating surfaces should in all 
cases be as nearly as possible under the rooms 
they are to warm. The smaller rooms and 
offices may be heated by ventilating radiators 
of ordinary construction. The entire scheme 
should always be worked out when the drawings 
are being prepared, and not left, as too often 
happens, until the building is half completed. 
This has doubtless been the cause of many of 
the lamentable failures we hear of. With 
regard to the 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN, 


so much depends upon individual opinion and 
predilection that very little can be said in 
general terms. It appears to me that the 
grouping of the principal front should be more 
or less symmetrical or balanced, as if a pic- 


turesque treatment be adopted, a certain 
amount of dignity is sacrificed, and this 
element is one of the first essentials. The 


grouping and arrangement of windows and 
Architectural features in such a manner as to 
give ample wall space, especially at the ends or 
corners of the elevation, should be kept in 
view, as this gives repose and adds much to the 
effect of the building, besides giving value to 
whatever features or elaboration may be intro- 
duced. The desire to give abundant light to 


the interior, I fear, in many cases, leads Archi- 
tects to disregard this important point, with 
the result that the building lacks that appear- 
ance of solidity and dignity which should be 
regarded as allimportant. I have never expe- 
rienced a case in which it was not possible to 
so arrange the windows as to give ample light 
and wall space at the same time. In many 
cases where the expenditure is limited, the less 
important elevations are treated in an inferior 
material to the principal elevation, the latter 
being in stone and the former in brick. The 
effect of this, when the two elevations can be 
seen together, is most disastrous, and I would 
strongly urge that when the more expensive 
material cannot be used throughout, the design 
of the main front be modified so that the same 
materials may be used in both elevations. The 
flank may be simplified in detail, but let the 
materials carried round be of equal quality and 
character. The building will thereby gain in- 
finitely in dignity and cohesion. I would also 
urge the necessity of designing all important 
features in perspective. Towers, Turrets, 
Fléches, &c., are most deceptive if designed in 
elevation only, and the effect in execution may 
be most disappointing. Allowances for fore- 
shortening, especially over heavy cornices, are 
also very important, and in this, too, it is some- 
times advisable to make a careful perspective 
sketch, as there is no general rule that can be 
applied to all cases. The width of the street 
and the various possible points of view require 
to be taken into consideration. I cannot do 
better, in concluding, than advise all students 
to examine and study the plans of the most 
notable of our public buildings, or, perhaps 
better still, the buildings themselves; to 
observe how difficulties have been overcome 
and have been turned to advantage. 


KEYSTONES. 


LENNOXTOWN new Public School, which has 
been erected at a cost of £4,500, was recently 
opened by the Chairman of the School Board. 

PLans have been drawn up for the building 
of a pier at Westward Ho, North Devon, at an 
estimated cost of £20,000, at which steamer 
passengers could be discharged. The former 
pier was washed away. 

THE managers of the Cwmbach National 
Schools have accepted the tender of Messrs. 
Williams and James, contractors, of Pontypridd, 
for carrying out alterations at the above Schools, 
amount £476 17s. 4d. Mr. C. H. Elford, 34, 
Canon Street, Aberdare, is the Architect. 

THE new grain Warehouse erected at the 
Prince of Wales Dock by the Swansea Harbour 
Trustees is completed and ready for traffic. 
The Warehouse, which is a most substantial , 
brick building, with granolithic floors, is an 
important addition to the warehouse accommo- 
dation on the harbour estate. 

A STAINED-GLAss Window has been placed in 
the east end of the Nave of Tickhill Parish 
Church, above the Chancel arch. The window, 
which represents the Transfiguration, has been 
presented by Miss Alderson, of Tickhill, and is 
the fifth gift of the kind made to the Church by 
this lady and her late sister. It has been 
erected by Messrs. Powell Brothers, of Leeds. 

A BARREL Of oil in the stores adjoining Messrs. 
Tangye’s engineering works at Soho, Oldbury, 
recently became ignited and exploded, setting 
fire to other barrels. The flames then ran into 
the engineer’s fitting-shops, and in a short time 
two ranges, 200 yards in length, were destroyed. 
About 200 men will be thrown idle. 

TueE Burnley Council proposes to enter into 
an agreement with the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway Company for the re-construction 
of the railway bridge over Curzon Street, and 
for the widening of the roadway of the street to 
the extent of 18 feet, the Corporation to contri- 
bute £1,000 towards the cost of the work. 

THE rainy weather of the past few weeks has 
retarded the building operations at the new 
Dundee Post Office, so that-the work was not so 
far advanced at the close of the year as had 
been expected. All the deep foundations of 
concrete are now laid, and the brick work of the 
sunk floor is completed, having been raised to 
about street level. The stonework will prob- 


ably be commenced a fortnight or three weeks 
hence 
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DISCUSSION ON MUNICIPAL 
BUILDING. 


Mr. Mountrorp’s ‘‘ HAUNTED ARCHITECTS”’ 
AT THE A.A. 


HE first meeting of the new year was held 
at Conduit Street, the chair being taken 
by Mr. W. D. Carde. The Chairman 

expressed regret that in consequence of the 
Soane Medal and Pugin Studentship drawings 
covering the walls, it had been again im- 
possible to exhibit the drawings of the Classes 
on Design. The following were elected to the 
Association: Messrs. H. Badcock, B.A., H. 
Brown, P. A. Hartland, Heath, E. Lacey, and 
Welshman. 

Mr. E. W. Mountford proposed a vote ofthanks 
to Mr. Hare for his paper (which we publish else- 
where), and said it seemed to him impossible to 
lay down any general rules as to designing such 
a building asa Town Hall. The requirements 
in a large town or city were so utterly 
dissimilar, and the views of the corporation 
officials were so often different as to what was 
suitable for a building, that the one decided 
upon was usually quite inappropriate. But 
Mr. Hare had managed to give them so many 
rules that in future it would be quite simple 
to arrange any building on any site. When 
they began to plan it they would always 
find that the site would be too small, 
and they would also find that the money 
allowed them was only two-thirds of what it 
ought to cost. These two things generally 
haunted Architects all through the work. To 
begin with, the site being too small meant that 
the requirements of the various officials had to 
be cut down to the smallest possible point, and 
as aresult they grumbled and tried to grab 
each other’s rooms. ‘That was actually occur- 
ring with him at the present moment. He had 
to be called in about once a month to quiet the 
officials and tell them they shall each have the 
other people’s rooms,and soon. The difficulty 
of too small a site was not at all an uncommon 
one, because land in large towns was generally 
very expensive. All Mr. Hare said about the 
buildings seemed to be so absolutely true that 
it hardly admitted of discussion. He did not 
agree, however, that it was desirable to reduce 
corridors to a minimum of length. He did not 
think they were at all bad things to have in the 
plan, especially if they did not have too many of 
them. Mr. Hare said with reference to the Coun- 
cil Rooms and the Reception Rooms generally 
that they should have a minimum of corridor, 
but he could imagine nothing more desirable in 
that part of the building than plenty of fine cor- 
ridors, because these rooms were generally used 
for receptions, and at receptions there was no 
part of the building more useful than a large 
corridor. It gave much more ready access to 
one room from another, because the tendency 
of people was to walk round and round and to 
get out of the rooms in which the reception 
was taking place. A very good plan to get over 
the difficulty of allotting rooms to the officials 
was to have a number of spare rooms shown 
on the plan, and not devote them to any par- 
ticular purpose. ‘They could be allotted after- 
wards. He agreed with Mr. Hare as to the 
position of the Council Chamber; but he 
thought it was a most desirable thing that the 
Public Hall should be, if possible, almost de- 
tached from the building, and he thought it was 
most undesirable that the public should be 
allowed to use the grand staircase and knock off 
any little bit of ornament that might be intro- 
duced there. Mr. Hare talked of the Mayor’s 
Parlour and the Mayor’s Business Room as 
being the same room. Possibly they very often 
were, but he should say it wasvery undesirable, 
because the Mayor’s Parlour was the room in 
which he had his little informal receptions, but 
his Business Room should be a little room 
quite different from that, because it was obvious 
that the Parlour should be a room of some 
Architectural pretensions, and the Business 
Room should be practically a part of the Town 
Clerk’s Department. The question of Cloak 
Rooms was a difficult one, because no matter 
where you put them they were always sure to 
use some other room in the end. 

Mr. A. W. Cooksey seconded the vote of 
thanks, and thoroughly endorsed Mr. Hare’s 
remarks as to the difficulty of the sites in this 
country. Personally, he was very thankful for 
those difficulties, because it was just those 


things which gave many of them their chance. 
He did not think a central entrance was at all 
necessary ; and it was very often a great incon- 
venience. Dealing with the acoustic properties 
of the Council Rooms, he did not think they 
were speculative at all. He thought such a 
room ought to be designed upon acoustic 
principles, and to do this it was necessary 
to reduce to the utmost the cubic capacity of 
the room. Mr. Mountford had alluded to coke- 
breeze and cement as making a fire-proof floor, 
but the London County Council would not 
accept it. 

Mr. Statham supported the motion, and 
expressed his surprise that they had no 
reference in the paper to the Towers of Muni- 
cipal Buildings. He had seen enough of these 
plans to know that the Tower was considered 
a necessary adjunct. It was a little gibe 
against us by the French nation that we had 
stuck to the Tower so long. In Paris and its 
neighbourhood the French had put up some of 
the finest public buildings, but they never 
wasted money on a Tower if they could avoid 
it. He thought it was a question to be con- 
sidered whether the English had not too much 
exhibited the idea that a Tower was a necessary 
part of a Town Hall. He admitted that in a 
great city a Tower was a proper expression of 
the municipal dignity and pride, but in smaller 
towns he thought it was a pity to use the money 
for that which was after all only an ornamental 
adjunct, and could be dispensed with. There 
was a great deal of interest in the treatment of 
awkward sites, and he instanced the Liverpool 
Town Hall, built on a three-cornered site, and 
which he described as a regular Chinese puzzle. 
He thought Waterhouse’s plan and arrange- 
ment were remarkably clever. With regard to 
the Public Hall being separate, he did not quite 
agree withthat, because on State occasions they 
wanted to use the main staircase. In the case 
of a large Town Hall he thought it was better 
to keep the State entrance for State purposes, 
and have a secondary entrance for the officials 
and the public. In regard to the plan, he 
thought it was most important, but it was often 
neglected, that the Town Clerk’s Office should 
be in such a position that no one could help 
finding it. It ought to be in a central position, 
and so obvious that people should at once 
recognise that it was the place for enquiry. 
The Cloak Rooms seemed to be one of the 
points about which mistakes were made more 
than any other part. The great fault was the 
notion that they should besymmetrical. They 
should, of course, be close together, but the 
doors ought not to face one another. He most 
emphatically agreed as to the disastrous effect 
caused by using an expensive and good material 
for one front, and another for another front, 
when there was a chance of them both being seen 
at the same time. With regard to the shape 
of the Council Chamber, he thought the semi- 
circular or segmental form was decidedly the 
best, and that the seats should be fixed. Deal- 
ing with the interior Architectural treatment, 
was it not time, he asked, that something 
should be said in favour of trying a little 
variation in the average-sized Town Hall. He 
thought, for instanse, that the stucco pilasters 
had been done quite enough. 

Mr. L. Cole pointed out that one useful 
purpose of Towers was that they showed the 
way tothe Town Hall, especially in a town 
like Croydon where the streets were narrow 
and badly planned. ' 

Mr. C. H. Brodie said in one respect Mr. 
Hare’s paper was particularly appropriate, 
because he supposed it might be taken for 
granted that in a veryshort time London would 
be cut up into a number of municipalities, and 
some of those present would have a chance of 
making a shot at Town Halls. He had come 
there with the object of asking the Secretaries 
if they could not arrange a visit to the muni- 
cipal building at Croydon. He had had the 
opportunity of going over it, and he was sure it 
would well repay a visit. It possessed a good 
many very excellent features. With regard to 
Cloak Rooms, they were very badly planned asa 
rule, and very inefficient, especially in the matter 
ofsize. It was necessary that the Ladies’ Cloak 
Room should at all events be of good size. As 
regards fire-proof floors, if anyone was designing 
a building in a manufacturing district he ad- 


vised them to specify a cinder concrete instead . 


of coke-breeze, as it made a better concrete, 


and the manufacturers would be exceedingly 
grateful to the builders if they would remove 
large quantities of the cinders which accumu- 
lated from the furnaces. 

The Chairman thought they were all very 
much indebted to Mr. Hare, for he had over- 
come a great difficulty, and had crystallised 
rules for what were very difficult problems to 
solve. He thought Mr. Hare had made one 
very serious statement, that it was impossible 
to be successful with a top-lighted room. Top- 
lighted rooms failed because all the details 
were treated as if the rooms were side-lighted. 
He could not quite accept Mr. Cooksey’s re- 
marks about acoustics. 
certain bald principles which they could adopt 
which were said to improve the acoustic pro- 
perties of a room, but he was afraid the time 
had not arrived when they could say that they 
could produce an acoustically planned room. 

The vote of thanks was heartily accorded, and- 
M. Hare replied on the discussion. 
breeze, he said, mixed with sand or ballast, was 
quite fire-proof. With regard to central en- 


trances, in nine cases out of ten it was absolutely 


essential that the entrances should be in front. 
The meeting then terminated. 


THE FOUR PERIODS OF CATHEDRAL 
BUILDING.* 


By T. S. Ropertson, F.S.A. (Scor.). 


NGLISH Architecture lasted 500 years, 
and it has given us the Cathedrals, 
Abbeys, Parish Churches, and several 

Guild Halls and other public buildings. 
it ceased in its pure state traces of it were 
found to mingle with the Classical in the 
Elizabethan of England and Baronial of Scot- 
land, but these also entirely ceased before the 
middle of the seventeenth century. In the 
classical eighteenth century the pure English 
Architecture was thought barbarous, and called 
on that account Gothic. The authorities on 
Art of that time held that its buildings were 
planned to exclude light, and constructed so 
that they might pull themselves down, and that 


the only use of its pillars was to occupy floor — 


space. But by the beginning of the present 
century earnest work in Literature, Science 
and Art, tired of the pompous Scholastic 
Classicalism, began to throw off its trammels. 
Architects could not appeal to nature direct as 
other artists did, but found satisfaction in 
studying the Gothic, and began to revive a 
taste for it. We give to the Norman the 
twelfth century, to the Early English the 
thirteenth century, to the Decorated the four- 
teenth century, and to the Perpendicular the 
fifteenth century. 


NorMAN ARCHITECTURE 
was different from all that preceded it. It 


They knew there were ~ 


Coke- - 


After — 


could never, however, have existed had the _ 


principle of the arch in construction not been 
discovered, because the Normans had not the 
means of lifting heavy stones. But the arch 
principle suited their capacities, asnostonein a 


Cathedral or any other building required to be 


larger than aman could carry. The piers of 
the Norman were originally a piece of a wall 
(they can be seen of this early form in St. 
Michael's Church at Verulam), and they con- 


tinued to be piers—not columns—through all — 


the periods of Gothic Art. In the later works, 
they get into forms of rounds and squares in 
combination, or rounds and octagons. When 
they are fluted, the flutings are diagonal or 
spiral, unlike the Classical that were always 
vertical ; their caps and bases are neither of 
the proportions nor shape of the Classical. The 
arches spring direct from the caps of the piers. 
In this, as in nearly all other features, we see 
the constructional idea in combination with the 
decorative one. The Aisles have groined 
ceilings of stone over the ground story, the 
wide centre alleys are not groined but have 
wooden roofs. The windows are first single 
and small, and they have large internal splays. 
Afterwards they are in pairs, under one 
enclosing arch, but the tympanum under this 
arch is never pierced. All openings are 
covered with semi-circular arches. The 
buildings, externally, are very stately, the West 
Gable has sometimes four turrets, sometimes 
two, and the Transepts have each two. The 


* A Lecture at the Fine Art Exhibition, Dundee. 
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crossing has a square Tower, carried up one 
full story above the roof, the walls outside 
and inside are sometimes decorated with 
arcades, their arches at timesinterlacing. The 
small Churches are more decorated than the 
large ones, but both are richly ornamented. 
There are an immense number of ornaments, 
and, for the most part, of a mechanical design, 
such as could be made by a stone cutter 
without any artistic education. The Zig-zag, 
Billet and Chequer, are the commonest of 
them ; but there are also sculptures principally 
at the doors, which, although rude, are very 
expressive and graceful. The internal linings 
of all the walls are sometimes of hewn stone, at 
other times of rubble covered with smooth 
plaster. The whole of the interior walls, piers, 
and ceilings, were covered with colours and 
gilding so that the buildings, as we now see 
them, are cold and comfortless. This taste for 
colour and gilding continued through all the 
periods of Gothic Art. One is astonished to 
find Churches being built at the present time 
having their interior walls lined with rough 
unhewn stone. That was a fashion introduced 
_ by enthusiastic young Architects at the time of 
the Revival, who discovered that everything 
in the Art of the Middle Ages was real and had 
no sham. The discovery was correct, but 
their application of it was wrong, as plaster 
was as much a reality as stone, and painting 
and gilding as real as either of these. Some of 
the Revivalists were clever men and good 
artists, but none of them studied sufficiently the 
whole of the Gothic periods and the bearing of 
these towards one another, but were content 
when they thought they had mastered one. 
The original Norman work exists in the 
Naves of Durham, Ely, St. Albans, Gloucester, 
Hereford, and Dunfermline, and nearly the 
whole of Peterborough and Norwich are of the 
period. Durham is the grandest of them all, 
and Leuchars, at our own doors, is a fine 
example of the small Churches. The Normans 
in some cases, built on very faulty foundations. 


EARLY ENGLISH. 


To fully understand this period we must go 
back into the Norman, as between these two, 
and all the other periods, there was a gradual 
transition. We said that the early groined 
ceilings were like the Roman, plain and with- 
out ribs, but later the Normans introduced 
diagonal ribs which they found useful in the 
construction of the groins. These were at first 
constructed of semi-circular arches, as no other 
form of arch was known, and the four side 
arches, which were necessarily narrowed, had 
to be stilted—drawn from a centre above the 
natural base line so as to make them reach the 
same height as the ribs. The stilted arches 
produced very ungraceful lines, but continued 
in use till some great unknown man invented 
the pointed arch—an arch drawn from two 
centres instead of one. Thus the awkward 
looking lines of the ribs were made beautiful. 
The pointed arch came into use for other pur- 
poses, and in the latest part of the Norman 
period it was common to see both semi-circular 
and pointed arches used for similar purposes. 
When the semi-circular arch was abandoned 
and all the arches were pointed, the Early 
English period was begun. In it the piers be- 
came more slender, richly moulded, or clustered 
with shafts, sometimes of Purbeck marble held 
together by moulded bands. Every one of the 
many Norman ornaments is abandoned, and a 
simplicity, as refined as the best Greek, takes 
its place. Almost the only ornament in use is 
the dog-tooth, but the pier caps are sculptured 
with foliage, occasionally intermingled with 
animals. The roofs are now all groined with 
side ribs as well as diagonal ones, and carved 


bosses come in like keystones at the joining of: 


the ribs at the apex. Some of the centre alleys 
of the Norman buildings were groined in this 
period. The plain tympanum under the in- 
closing arch of a double window is now pierced 
through, and the opening becomes one of the 
lights of the window. This is the first step 
towards window tracery. The windows are 
sometimes in lancet-shaped groups; the arches 
of arcades are now foliated and never interlace. 
Diaper ornaments that were used sparingly by 
the Normans cover whole walls, but their sink- 
ings are very slight and the foliated parts little 
more than in outline. The semi-circular east 
end of the Norman Church is abandoned and 


the rectangle of the earlier Church takes its 
place. 


THE DECORATED PERIOD. 


The most distinct characteristic of this period 
is window tracery, for the full development of 
which any number of windows are brought 
together in one, and separated by small stone 
mullions from which the cap that all arches 
had before sprung from is omitted. But all 
other arches still spring from caps. The rich- 
ness of effect produced by tracery, with its 
graceful curves of infinite variety, brought with 
it a taste for a return to an ornamented style of 
building. The Choir of Ely, one of. the best 
examples of the period, is exceedingly rich, 
like jewellery. The most common ornament 
used in spacing the hollows of the archivolts 
and other moulded parts is the ball flower. 
The caps of piers and shafts are nearly always 
sculptured, and the groined roofs get additional 
ribs that are only Gecorative, while the diaper 
ornaments are sculptured in high relief. It was 
customary in all the periods to use constructive 
features for decorative purposes, and this cus- 
tom prevailed more and more as the periods 
advanced. In wood work we find copies of 
buttresses and pinnacles that belong to the 
stone construction. 


THE PERPENDICULAR PERIOD 


is peculiar to England. The beautiful window 
tracery is abandoned in favour of mullions that 
rise from the base to the top of the windows, 
and no recollection of it is left but the cusping 
in the arched tops of the compartments.’ The 
change may have been made for the better 
display of stained glass, which was a great Art 
in the fourteenth century. But in other respects 
there is a complete revolution. The main walls 
that were of three stories have now only two, 
the triforium being omitted, and the two are 
inclosed in one bay and so made to appear as 
one. The arches, that were at first drawn 
from one centre, afterwards from two, are 
drawn from four, and occasionally from six 
centres. The piers, that were naturally made 
to range east and west, are turned right round, 
and made to range from north to south. Caps, 
that were so essential as constructional features 
in the earlier periods, are now dispensed with. 
The groins of the roofs are covered with fan 
tracery, the richest of all decorations ever 
applied to them. The open timber roofs are 
made of so low a pitch that the parapets hide 
them from view outside. The walls are covered 
with panelling in place of arcades and diapers, 
but diaper ornaments are produced by colour 
and gilding. Lintled openings are now com- 
mon. Notwithstanding these radical changes 
the Perpendicular is very beautiful, especially 
in small buildings or additions to large ones. 
What could be better than the Chantries and 
other furnishings that are built in the line of 
the main piers of several of the Churches of the 
older periods, such as St. Albans and Wells, or 
the Central Towers of nearly all the Cathedrals, 
especially those of Canterbury, Lincoln, York, 
and Worcester. The grandeur of the great 
Nave of Winchester is due to the original 
Norman piers, of which the Perpendicular style 
is only the outer frame-work. 


It is understood that the new line which is 
to connect Liverpool with Wrexham will be 
opened early in March. 

Tue largest Telegraph Office in the World is 
in the General Post Office Building, London. 
There are over 3,000, operators, 1,000 of whom 
are women. The batteries are supplied by 
30,000 cells. 

A Runic stone, lately dredged out of Havre 
Harbour, turns out to be part of the Norwegian 
exhibit at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, which 
was dropped overboard when it was being sent 
back to Norway. If this fact had not been re- 
membered, the stone would probably have been 
taken for a relic of the Viking settlers of Nor- 
mandy. 

In a garden at the rear of a house in Fair- 
mead Road, Upper Holloway, three ancient 
tobacco pipes have been discovered. The oldest 
compares in shape with those in the Guildhall 
Museum, dated time of Charles I., 1625-48. 
The other two are similar to those found in 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, also in the 
Guildhall Museum, of late seventeenth or early 
eighteenth century date. 


Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN. — Oyne. Parish Church, after 
having the flooring thoroughly renovated, the 
pews stained and varnished, besidesa number of 
minor improvements and alterations, has been 
re-opened, having been closed for a period of 
about four months. Mr. William Stewart, of 
perenne was the builder entrusted with the 
work, 


ABERGAVENNY.—The Memorial Stone of the 
Drill Hall in course of erection on the Groffield, 
Abergavenny, has been laid by Mrs. W. D. 
Steel. Mr. E. A. Johnson is the Architect. 


ASHFORD (KENT).—The Victoria Road Board 
Schools, designed by Mr. Henry J. Jeffery, 
Architect, of Ashford, and built by Messrs. 
Amos and Foad, of Whitstable, were recently 
opened by Lawrence Hardy, M.P. The 
Schools accommodate 340 boys, and have pro- 
vision for an additional 80, if required. 


BarNSLEY.—The Buildings proposed to be 
erected for the new Police Staff consist of a 
Sergeant or Inspector's Dwelling House, 
Parade, Store, Waiting and Sleeping Rooms; 
Weights and Measures, Chief Constable’s, 
Detectives’ and Clerks’ Offices; eight Cells and. 
Outbuildings. These are to be connected with 
the Town Hall by a separate passage and stair- 
case. The estimated cost of the buildings, the 
exterior elevations of which, according to the 
plans prepared by the Borough Surveyor, would 
be of ashlar, and the other elevations of buff 
bricks, was £5,071. 


Batu.—The Town Council has to face a bill 
of extras amounting to £6,700 in respect of new 
municipal buildings. £32,438 has been paid on 
account of the new buildings. This sum in- 
cludes compensation for the unexpired leases of 
the houses which were demolished. Through 
some inadvertence, no estimate whatever was 
made in respect of preliminary expenses incurred 
before the erection of the buildings was decided 
upon, the lighting of the same, and the neces- 
sary work to the old Guildhall. It seems that 
the purchase of property cost £1,144 more than 
was estimated. The expenditure on the old 
Guildhall, to bring it into line with its two wings, 
cost £994. The alteration of plans increased 
the bill for extras by £717. The elaborate sys- 
tem of electric lighting involved an expenditure 
of £786; while the assessor’s fees and premiums 
on competitive designs, brought the Council in 
a bill of £672. 


BIRKENHEAD.—The Town Council proposes 
to erect a fourth Ward of twelve beds at the 
Fever Hospital, Flaybrick Hill, on the same 
plan as those already built. The cost is 
estimated to be about £1,600, exclusive of 
furnishing. 


BisHopstoKE.—The Schools, which have been 
built to meet the needs of this rapidly growing 
district, will be used entirely for the educa- 
tional accommodation of the girls and infants, 
while the old building, formerly used as a 
Mixed School, will be devoted to the boys. 
The new Schools have been erected by Mr. 
Walter, of Southampton, from the plans of 
Messrs. Cancellor and Hill, of Winchester. 
The building, which was commenced last June, 
has been erected at a cost of £3,000. They 
will provide accommodation for 300 children, 
apportioned about equally between the girls’ 
and infants’ School and Class Rooms. The 
flooring of the School and Class.Rooms has 
been carried out with Goddard’s. wood blocks, 
adequate ventilation being provided by the use 
of Tobin’s ventilators. The exterior of the 
building has been somewhat plainly carried 
out, the windows being filled with graved 
arches, while moulded string courses have been 
employed to relieve the walls. The total 
outlay, including site, amounts to a little over 
£3,000; the cost of the land being £230, 
builder’s contract £2,197, furnishing £118, 
play-ground levelling and gravelling about 
£220, and extras about £60. 


Bury (Lancs.).—New Choir Stalls have been 
placed in the Chancel of the Parish Church of 
Bury (one of the best known works of the late 
J. S. Crowther, Architect) as a Memorial to the 
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PROFESSIONAL ITEMS—continued. = 2 = —— ee 2 F 
late Rev. Canon Hopwood. The Stalls are of 
oak, elaborately carved, and arein the Decorated CONTRACTS OPEN. 
style. They are placed upon a deep stone sill aw ee rea . 
of red Mansfield stone, which has a sunk tracery Delivery. Work to be Executed. For Whom. Brom pstatag ae 8 se Tender 
band running along the front. The elbows are T. —_ ——— - Heke Rowen meant 
cut out of the solid oak, 33 in. thick, and have Tan. 14 Schools, Beckett-street, Barnsley Barnsley School Board Senior and Clegg, Architects, 15 
. R 4 iJ 
tracery panels and carved finials. The fronts Aer Additions to Board Schools, Raw- Rawtenstall School A. eWittehead Clo Ashlay 
of the Choir Stalls next the Chancel are divided 2 Sinking Wel Lin eae ee Seis eRe eS Lea, Rawtenstall, Lancs. 
. . ° . ” > , 5 u 1S) 5 i 7 M 
into panels which are richly  traceried. ree ries ibe nasi PS 
The cornice below the book-board is composed ress mniranee, Hates; ritimarm Ebel psa ans Wi. Miller, 250, King's-road, Chel- 
of a series of sculptured angels with spread » 15 Road Materials, Lancaster Corporation John’ Cook, Borough Surveyor, 
wings, extending the full length of seats. The 592 16 Workshop and House, near Pillon oes Medley. Bere ed 20, North- 
work has been carried out by the following % Fi ce nae pink an PEL a Py om ge ewe eS sates, Halifax. et, 
” . 'y eo. S' i 
firms: stonework, Messrs. R. Rathbone and as a ee aie ms Mek ae ce. eth Barat Borage 
Son, Atherton : woodwork and carving, Messrs. ” 2 Rehedls; Meiklefolla, Aberdeen .. Fyfie School Board Jas Duncan, Architect, Turriff. 
eee: ooden Fencing, Salford.. Na Corporation ae 4B S. Brown, Town Hall, Salford 
‘fe Hatch and Sons, of Lancaster; sculpture, is 265 eg ce Roofing Foot- Midland Railway Com- j ' 
. : bridge, Gloucester... . . an, . oe la a Willi § G 
Mr. R. Bridgeman, of Lichfield. The cost has Dae? Windows, Areas, and other Work, | - Guar ians.. We Piste, Sle ate Sollonened 
been about f500, and the work has been be PE et fect ser . ee ay Pe : 
z . Z ” , An istri se on 
designed by and carried out under the superin- Te ae fae ee 
. Be 1 AT Cottages (8), Breckfast, Totnes .. — Charles G. A os i 
tendence of Messrs. Austin and Paley, Archi see Hotel, Gilfach Goch, Wales te Abergarw Brewery Co. PS. Thanked, Archigseet baseeae 
tects, of Lancaster. Ye e:) Waterworks, Haverhill, Suffolk .. Haverhill Urban Dis- é 
trict Council .. 4 S. H. Graham, Clerk, Haverhill 
3 apts 3 Refuse Despatch Works, Glasgow Corporatio: D. 6 ? oe 
CLEETHORPES.—The Foundation Stone of the ; . “ Rs Ghee 64, Cochrane - street, 
Rret Bose School has. been laid by Mr. W. T. 73) He New Shire Hall, Durham .. County Council.. Be eee. meant tte 14, 
h ‘ -street, : 
Chapman, Chairman of the Cleethorpes School rece Alterations, Schools, Lancaster. . = J. Parkinson, ‘Architect, 67, "Chee: 
5 f street, L: ter. 4 
Board. The School, together with the play- i 38 Residences, Ross Mr. John Hart .. ENG: Davies, Arehivect 6, St. John- 
grounds, covers oneacre of land, and is situated a Making SoueRicgaatone PERI Sy nN | vis Hereford. 
5 ” is rl . M. 
in Barcroft Street, New Cleethorpes. The ; if Comnaieee Cea ance ennett, Clerk, Camberley, 
estimated cost of the School is £10,997, and the 1, ed Road Works, Richmond, Surrey Corporation Ft oe Town Hall, Rich- 
building will accommodate 360 boys, 300 girls, jy 20 Sewerage Works, Sandgate,Kent | Urban District Council. L.G, D. Brockman, 48, Sandgate- 
| 3 ° 4 road, Folk r 
and 254 infants. The Architect is Mr. G. Croft, p20 Pulling Down and Removal, Rotherhithe Vestry ae Je Stokes, voce Offices, Lower- 
and the builder Mr. Marrows. Reapers pee ag. ar igh to ek road, Rotherhithe. 
ar) nEIaS. ihes and Buildings, Borough of Shoreditch Wallaneaces Robinson, Shoreditch 
Takes S eile ore 9 eoer aly +. . oe ‘ own Hall, Old-street, E.C, 
Dersy.—The commodious building erected nt 3 Bee ey arent ein: Urban District Council F. Stevens, Clerk, Beckenham 
for the County Council in St. Mary's Gate, . rmMliddlesex 2 veo ; yo Se Thames Valley Cottage, Hampton. 
Derby, from the designs of Mr. J. Somes pee My ee BeSeae es J. F. Brealey, Architect; Fictagiiy=: 
Story, the county Architect and Surveyor, is 20 aes and Boiler Houses, Gas ane Electric Light- Jos. Timaias, ore BESS Wigan. 
: 5 : - eee a eens ee, wes ing Committee a 
said to be most complete and convenient in wen cel Pipe Laying, Bishop Auckland .. Rural District Council ,. C. Johnson, 1, Cradock-street, 
: é Bishop A : , 
every respect. The contractor was Mr. » 20 Pipes and Laying, Tottenham, Tottenhan and Wood SRA YP ap 
William Eaton, of Derby. London, 3 bys er ae Joint Drainage 
Se ‘ ; ommittee ae Edward Crowne, Clerk, Tottenham 
sere Apne C) Rebuilding Bridge, Ovington {nr — Walker Stead, High-st N : 
; ; : th- 
eS : 5440 Barnard Castle) .. 44 or allerton. ch aed 
GLascow.—The prominent building situated ac Cottage, Lancaster... Me Properties Committee, . Office of Town Clerk, Lancaster. 
at the corner of Castle Street and Parliamentary ner _Reconstructing Wall, Wrexham... Town Council 5a Thomas Bury, Town Clerk, Wrex- 
4 ‘ : : hy ham. 
Road, Glasgow, belonging to the National reek Biers. Station Buildings, Great Western Railway G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington 
Bank of Scotland (Limited), has recently been Yatton eas ate x ehh rte Ee sic Station, London, W. 

: : 0 2 Bridge, Askam, Westmoreland .. Westmoreland County J. Bintley, 7, Lowther - street 
extensively altered and modernised. The old ee Council, 0 ac) Jeti Kendal. é es 
stonework forming the front of the Bank has a Wor Ne hae eee eo is Uc Uae Duederianed E. Crowne, Clerk, Tottenh: 
been removed, and iron pillars and a new teak ie or Se Ee ie ae #5 Highway Committee Me B othetrham Horomgh Suen 
front substituted. The entrance door has been . 4 pc Na yh si Bea Ii io DeyeeNa pigs. 

i a Wer Drainage Works, Bryn, Duff ——— g ; i 
altered from the side to the corner, and the Valley, Port Talkot , ) va... By Moos, Marsan pees 
whole interior has been re-arranged. The Re aE bleeds eh a ree Alterations, London County Council H. de la Hooke, Spring-gardens, 

: : alwich= 7a) = isp S.W. ; 
stonework on both elevations, owing to the at New Schools, Walthamstow School Board r W. Liddiard, School Board 
atmospheric conditions existing in the district o eNgEl Bretintate aie eee eek Offices, Walthamstow, 

a Fy a E Y " . - A sea ortsm: s aC 
eo in the immediate neighbourhood of ee ee ft Bode bop ge Soke Wee 2 ihe 
EEE Sati wu ; iy DORE oa orks, Branksome, Dorset Urban District Council W. H. Curtis, Clerk, B 
arg chemical works—was In parts much (22 New Pavilion at Infirmary, High- Hackney Union.. Je Gucci ichaty eae 
decayed, and the whole elevations have been Eee Oe te ae a Homerton, B. ; 
: = 322 aterworks, Faversham .. Rural District C i. Allan T ici 
pects led. oe Ae removed, eee ee Paving Work, Greenwich .. Greenwich Board .of SS en ae ee 
on serte an . orks .. a “. : i 
; I, uid e Ae aces coated with a a ag Erecting Cottage Homes, Work- 3 eo mae py grit 
pe Pay ay uid. rchitraves have been Srl Gaeciue? Schools, &c., Chorlton Guardians J. B. Broadbent, Architect, 1, Prin 
: . . ’ esnire ee ee on ie og - 
Uae aes 4 Seba Say agreed! ie ey Alterations to County Asylun, cess-street, Manchester. 
iven to the structure. odmin .. ve AA 20 Committee be i 
Th ’ kh Pp 8 € ieee ys Strengthening Cromwell Bridge, si dryeat, Mennttoly ieee 
e work has been executed by Messrs. Lamb Salford seit ae hart As — Samuel Brown, Town Hall, Salford 
and Stewart, Glasgow, under the supervision 151.28 BT ead eater A ek aE Henry Beck, Architect, 30, High: 
of the Architect, M GP eG Ale elbourne, nr Derby gies street, Burton-on-Trent. 
e rc itect, ADs ; F Marwick, York Mae ge Road Works, Surbiton Urban District Council S. Mather, Victoria-road, Surbiton 
Place, Edinburgh. » 25 Road Works, London, N... Stoke NewingtonVestry RAL a 126, Church-street, 
‘ toke Newington, N. 
$ atk eee Erecting Board Schools, Shrews- School Board As. aE Tdovd-Dewell Architect 
GREENOCK —Extensive alterations and addi- 26 Covation, Woyva, Being at Geet Tee ee eae 
tions have just been completed at the Little : New Hartce ce rss ee tt | Ania District Coupe |. New Barscta ee 
Sisters’ Home for Aged Poor, a Union Street 99: 27 Cra einchign Ne Cemetery, Burial Board “ we Brown, ae Vestry Hall, 
: : ; i y, Naw. 50 ancras- , N.W. 
These include the erection of a new Chapel, wee Passenger Station, Blackpool Segre and York- ron W. Say cee Hunt's 
A shire Rai = , 
suitable of accommodating 200 persons, and spa) es Schools, Ystalyfera iigneuicke is School We Willian ae rade ae rae 
built at a cost of about £2,000. “ SereavW. ete Le Swansea,” 
ie fe! treet Works, West Ham County Council.. F. E. Hilleary, Town Hall, West 
ae : : Ham. 
HALIFAX.— issi 29 Buildings ‘at Infirmary, Hoxton- Guardians of St. Leon- 
neon - ee Mission Church of the Good street, London, N. : ard’s, Shoreditch. R. Clay, 213, Kingsland-toad, N. 
ae ep ar, ve ich has been erected in Lister 19 30 Drainage Works, Bilbao, Spain .. Corporation of Bilbao.. Sapitation Department of the Bilbao — 
r 5 own Hall. 
eet, in. ing Road, was recently dedicated. peeks Chapel, Cynwyd, Corwen, Wales Committee Calvinistic Robt. Davies, Secretary, Porth-y- 
The Church is another offshoot of the Parish : Band Stand, Wood G i igtratt bey ih gore, Cray 
Church, being the scala MCHicntea me arelan i 53 and, Wood Green.. Urban District Council. Speer 2 Town Hall, Wood 
twelve months. The dite: ofethe new. Church Hebaaex Paving Works, London, N. Stoke NewingtonVestry S: E. Burgess, A.M.I.C.E., 126, 
ad purchased sirneiyearaaee by Arondéscsu Chips inees Stoke Newington, 
Brooke for £450. The total cost ofthe bed Pr I Brick Sewers, Manchester.. Rivers Committee “eh Surveyor, Town Hall, Man- 
A . ’ fi ip ter. 
ing itself is estimated to be about £2,000. Dawe} Schools, Harpenden, Herts Harpenden __ School ie 
Board .. ie ae . Eyl igh-: 
Rr 1 4 Sewage Ejector Chambers, Ips- : DE de lage imaged alae 8 = 
HorFieLp. — Schools have been recently wich .. te we on Ho Corporation E, Buckham, Town Hall, Ipswich. 
erected in Bishop Road, Horfield. by the H Mar. 8 Wooden Bridge over River 
5 , by the Hor- Dornnec, Bucharest, estimate Mini i 
’ " =—— inistry of Public W 
nee ee oni a a cost of £6,500, from 82,802. Rowman. Soaaheae 
Ss su 1€ \ A 
eit ; flee y Mr. W.V. Gough. The No date. | Block ‘ot Dwellings and other | Mr. John Gilmore W. J. Moore, Whitehall-buildings 
uilding has been designed for the accommoda- sy Wee kt ek Ann-street, Belfast 
tion of 600 children and it is divided Gnio tetas ome, Leeds.. Leeds School Board .. eR Si a eit School Board 
- L ces, Leeds, 
departments for boys, girls and infants. There = Laundry, Manwood, Leeds a Beets Carr, 11, North-lane, Head- 
: seis a meiCy 
are large Assembly Halls for the boys and girls, _ Stripping and Retiling Church, — W. A. iaané AGhutth Boren Making 
and these apartments, by the removaliene e 7 inchfield, Hants.. poe ge ly, Winchfield. 
lidi ay : guses (4), Appley-lane, Wright- — W. B. Johnson & Son, Architects, 
sliding partition, can be converted into a room ‘ai Since eed Ree le 31, King-street, Wigan. 
suitable for concerts. The Class Rooms are ERE Ce. Sates pgs erkne Ce Pade lis eat: ee ee 


eight in number. The building is in Sixteenth 
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CONTRACTS OPEN— continued. 
Date ot From Whom Forms of Tender 
Delivery. Work to be Executed, _ For Whom. can hee ktalnad. 
— Glass Bottle Works, Edgehill, Bateson Bros, R, W. Greaves, Architect, 12, Belvi- 
Liverpool ...4. <. oe Care tea, Princes - park, Liver- 
pool. 
— Plastering and other Work (13 — 
Houses), Upper Armley .. Aa 115, Tong-road, Armley. 
— Iron Mission Room, Dinas, Wale: od Vicar, Llantrisant, Glamorgan. 
— Alterations, Askew-road, Gates- — W. J. Robson, Architect, 17, 
head .. “i os Po on Grainger-street, Newcastle. 
_ Shops and Alterations, Harrogate _ H. E,-and A. Bown, Architects, 
. Harrogate. 
_ New Tower and Porch, Llan- a F. R. Kempson, 138, Widemarsh- 
gyuello Church, Radnor.. Fi street, Hereford. 
— Hydropathic Establishment, Ram- Ramsey Hydropathic W. Telford Gunson and Son, Archi- 
sey, Isle of Man .. Oe Eo: tects, 10, Marsden-st., Manchester. 
— Houses, Whittlesbey, Cambs SS J. G. Stallibrass, Architect, North- 
street, Peterborough, 
COMPETITIONS. 
~ Date 
Designs to Designs required, Amount of Premium. By whom Advertised. 
be sent in, s 3 4 
Jan. 24 Club Premises, Hindley, near Li0, HF. os F. E. Sharples, 96, Derby Terrace, 
Wigan ite Ao ae ts 2 Hindley. 
1» ~-30 Technical Schcol, Lowestoft R. B. Nicholson, Town Clerk, 
(Local Competition) {5 Not stated.. Lowestoft. 
oe 630 Infirmary, Shardlow 420, S10 .. J. W. Newbold, Becket-st., Derby. 
Feb. 8 Club House, St. Annes-on-Sea, #20, G15, FIO .. a8 Hon. Secretary, Golf Club, St. 
Cost, £7,000 (Chas. Heathcote, Annes-on-Sea, 
Assessor) .. ait ar ee 
ie els Sewerage Scheme, Aldridge, 415, 48 .. A. H. Lewis 1, Leicester-street, 
Walsall ye oc ae Walsall. 
ae tS Public Hall, Edzell, Scotland .. Not stated.. J. Shiel, Solicitor, Brechin. 
- peene Sewerage Scheme, Pelsall and A. H. Lewis, 1, Leicester-street, 
Rushall, Walsall .. we : #30 and #15 Walsall. 
Jaly 2 Railway Station, Luxemburg 4,000f., 2,000f., 1,000f. .. Municipal Authorities, Luxemburg. 
No date Schools, Penarth Not stated.. F.. E, Hughes, Clerk to School 
Board, 9, Quay-street, Cardiff. 
= . ya \ 


Century style, and while nothing has been 
wasted on ornamentation, it compares favour- 
ably both in equipment and furnishing with the 
City Schools. It is of pennant stone, with 
freestone dressings, and the roof is constructed 
with tiles. The internal woodwork has been 
stained and varnished, and there are glazed- 
brick dados in the passages. The contractor 
was Mr. H. J. Rossiter. 


KEIGHLEY.—Thenew Highfield Infant School, 
recently erected by the Keighley School Board, 
has been opened for the reception of scholars. 
The total accommodation of the School is 
about 420. 


KryHAm.—Although the Royal Naval Bar- 
racks, Keyham, were only recently built, it has 
been found that the accommodation is al- 
together inadequate to meet the requirements 
of the port, and it has been practically decided 
to extend them. The work will be altogether 
distinct fromthe Keyham Dockyard Extension, 
although the Naval Barracks will be brought 
within the boundary of the new docks and basin 
area. The plans for the extension provide for 
the erection of two large blocks, similar to the 
existing blocks, each having messing and 
sleeping accommodation for 500 men; a Drill 
Shed about 1,000 ft. long, and additional wing 
buildings to be used as Officers’ Quarters. The 
proposed site is the ground adjoining the north 
end of the Barracks. The work is estimated to 
cost £100,000, and will take three years to 
complete. The work of erecting new Offices 
has been started during the past few days and 
will be completed next summer, at a cost of 
£2,000. 


Kyteakin, N.B.—Mr. Macmillan, manager, 
Caledonian Bank, Inverness, and Dr. Ross, 
Architect, Inverness, have chosen a site for a 
branch of the Caledonian Bank to be erected 
close to the terminus of the new railway. The 
Commercial Bank has also taken a feu at East 
Kyleakin. 


Liverpoot.—A scheme of extension and 
improvement at the Mosque in Brougham 
Terrace, embraces the conversion of what were 
formerly kitchens and cellars into Chemical 
and Electrical Laboratories, with furnaces and 
all necessary appliances for scientific studies, 
while photography will also have a place in 
the development of the general plan of 
technical and Art instruction. What was 
formerly an Ante Room or Vestry, has been 
practically rebuilt, with the addition of a glass 
roof, and made into a platform, opening into 
the large Lecture Hall, access being given by 


a Moorish arch, built according to the designs 
of the Architect. The Lecture Hall, extended 
by about 20 ft., has also been almost entirely 
| rebuilt and refloored. Several stained glass 
windows, with appropriate Moslem emblems, 
enhance the attractiveness of theinterior. The 
Girls’ Schoolroom is in course of transforma- 
tion into a temporary Mosque, and is being 
fitted up with a mahrah and mimbar. Further 
alterations are also being made in the other 
Schoolrooms. 


MANCHESTER.—The fact that the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway Company contemplates 
| another enormous extension of Victoria Station, 
| Manchester, has been officially communicated 
to the City Council. Already the station is 
one of the busiest in the country, the Liverpool 
Street and the Waterloo Stations, London, 
being about the only two which deal with more 
traffic. It is understood that the scheme of 
enlargement would have been in a more 
advanced stage than it is but for the inability 
of the permanent officials of the Company and 
the permanent officials of the Corporation to 
come to terms at an earlier date respecting the 
great alterations that will be necessary in the 
levels of certain important thoroughfares. 


Port TaLsot.—A large School extension is 
now being completed at Port Talbot for the 
Margam School Board, and will be one of the 
most commodious Schools in the district. It 
has large Central Hall and ten Class Rooms, 
conveniently ranged on each side thereof, and 
will have accommodation for 600 children. 
The contractor is Mr. John Davies, of 
Aberavon, and the work is being carried out 
from plans prepared by Messrs. Lambert and 
Rees, Architects, Bridgend and Neath, who 
have received further instructions to invite 
tenders for additional School extensions in the 
same locality under the same Board. 


ScHoLEs,—A Board School, erected at the 
village of Scholes by the Rotherham School 
Board, has been formally opened. The build- 
ing is for the accommodation of infants and 
children. The Architect for the new building 
was Mr, H. L. Tacon; Mr. Robert Snell, Mas- 
borough, was the builder. 


SHREWSBuURY.—Colonel Ducat, R.N., held a 
public enquiry, at the Shire Hall, last week, in 
reference to an application which has been 
made by the Corporation to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for authority to borrow £70,000 
for the sewering of the Borough and the disposal 
of the sewage. Mr. H.C. Clarke (town clerk) 
represented the Corporation; Mr. J. Stallard, 
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the Severn Board of Conservators; and there 
was no opposition to the scheme, 

SouTHAMPTON.—The new Technical Schools 
have been opened. They includea Carpenters’ 
Shop, with an area of 1,000 ft., and intended to 
accommodate 20 to 25 pupils working at 
benches. At the rear is the Cookery Class 
Room, which, however, is only a temporary 
expedient. The room was originally intended 
for a Blacksmiths’ Shop, and in the angle of 
the room they had a large shafting erected in 
conjunction with the forge which was there. 
The Demonstration Room is on the first floor 
and is designed to be used in conjunction with 
the Chemical Laboratory above, and Drawing 
Class Room, divided from it by a partition, 
which can be removed in case of further ex- 
tension. . On the second floor is the Laboratory 
with three chemical benches, and at the back 
of that is the Modelling Room. The area of 
the site is about 440 square yards, and the wood 
block and fire-proof flooring covers 223 square 
yards. Mr. Blizard is the Architect and Mr, 
Walters the contractor. 


THURLSTONE.—Plans for the proposed altera- 
tions to the Infants’ School have been 
sanctioned by the Education Department, and 
also the purchase of adjoining lands from Mr. 
Milner, for playground extensions, The Archi- 
tect, Mr. Stocks, has been instructed to adver- 
tise for tenders for carrying out the necessary 
works. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Edinburgh Architectural Society. — 
The first annual meeting was held in Dowell’s 
Rooms, George Street, on the 8th inst., to con- 
stitute the Society, adopt rules, and elect office 
bearers for the ensuing year. The Society is 
the outcome of a desire amongst the junior 
members of the Profession to form themselves 
into a body, on the lines of the London and 
Glasgow Associations, which shall consist of 
Architectural assistants and pupils only, as 
distinct from the ‘' Edinburgh Architectural 
Association.” Mr. A. R. Scott occupied the 
chair. The meeting was large and most enthu- 
siastic, and augurs well for the successful 
career of what has been felt to be a much-needed 
want in the Scottish capital. The following 
office bearers were unanimously elected :—Hon. 
President, Mr. Sydney Mitchell, of the firm of 
Messrs. Sydney Mitchell and Wilson; Presi- 
dent, Mr. A. R. Scott; Vice-President, Mr. J. 
An Williamson. A RT, B.A. : Secretaries, 
Messrs. W. A. Mellon and D. McLeod-Craik ; 
Treasurer, M. G. Murray Wilson; Librarian, 
Mr. James Hay ; Committee, Messrs. G. Greig, 
A. Muirhead, W. N. Cumming, A.R.I.B.A, A. 
R. Stavart, J. N. Scott, and J. Murray. 


Manchester Society of Architects (In= 
corporated).—At a Sessional Papers Meeting 
on January 7th, at 65, King Street, the Presi- 
dent, Mr. John Holden, in the chair, Mr. J. J. 
Thomas, M.I.M.E., of Kendal, read a Paper 
on ‘Westmoreland Slates: their Geology, 
Chemistry, and Architectural. Value.”’ After 
giving statistics, showing that in 1894 15,000 
men were employed in the slate quarries of 
Great Britain and Ireland, that they produced 
461,673 tons of slates, amounting in value to 
£1,171,366, out of which total £940,553 worth 
were used in this country, the remainder being 
exported to foreign countries; he treated on 
the geological position and extent of the slate 
producing area of the Lake districts, the 
chemical composition of slates, and the action 
upon them of impure atmospheres and various 
degrees of temperatures, and the general 
description of Westmoreland Slate Quarrying, 
the method of preparing the slates, cleavage 
and Architectural value. 

Liverpool Engineering Society.—-The 
fifth ordinary meeting of the session of this 
Society was held at the Royal Institution, 
Colquitt Street, on Wednesday, Mr. A. J. 
Maginnis, President, in the chair. Mr. J. R. 
Fothergill read a paper on ‘‘Combustion in 
Marine Boilers.”’ 


A MOVEMENT has just been set on foot for the 
erection of anew Wesleyan Chapel at Blowick 
Southport, at a cost of £5,000. 
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Trade and Craft. 


BIRMINGHAM RAILWAY EXTENSION. _ 


The work of making the new Tunnel into New 
Street Station has been finished. The huge 
trench through the heart of the city has bit by 
bit been dug and turned for the most part 
into a brick-lined tube. Through this, on lines 
parallel to those on which they have hitherto 
run, the Midland trains will enter from below 
Worcester Street, the new part of the station, 
which of late years has been assigned solely to 
the Midland traffic. Five million bricks have 
been required to line the 280 yards length of the 
Tunnel and build the retaining walls of the open 
portions. 


GAS FROM SAWDUST. 


The little town of Deseronto, in Canada, 
where there are several large lumber mills, is 
partially lighted from gas made from sawdust. 
The sawdust is charged in retorts which are 
heated by a wood fire, the gas from the retorts 
passing into a series of coils, and thence into 
the purifiers, which are similar to those used 
for coal gas. When it passes out of the retorts 
the gas possesses an odour much less disagree- 
able than that of ordinary coal gas, and 
resembles somewhat that of the smoke from a 
fire of green wood or leaves. The gas produced 
from the sawdust gives an illumination of 
about eighteen-candle power. The best quality 
comes from resinous woods. A quantity of 
100 kilos. of sawdust leaves a residue of twenty 
kilos. of charcoal. 


CLEVELAND IRON TRADE IN 1895. 


The Cleveland Ironmasters’ return for Decem- 
ber, issued recently, completes the state- 
ment of production and consumption for last 
year, besides giving the results for the last 
month of 1895. The production of all classes 
of pig-iron for the year in the district covered 
by the Cleveland Ironmasters’ Association was 
2,916,439 tons—the largest output ever made, 
except in 1894, when the quantity totalled 
2,963,419 tons, or47,o0ootonsmore. The highest 
previous record was in 1890, when the produc- 
tion was 2,846,000 tons. The stocks of Cleve- 
land pig-iron in hand in the form of warrants, 
and held by the makers, was at the end of the 
year 305,669 tons—an increase of 75,006 tons 
for the year. Makers’ stocks, in point of fact, 
are less than twelve months since, because of 
the large quantity of iron made into warrants, 
Connal’s store and the North-Eastern Railway 
Company’s stores having received additions 
during the year to the extent of 78,235 tons. 
Although the stocks have materially increased 
they are still comparatively small, being less 
than half, indeed, in the gross total than was the 
case in 1886 and 1887, when they stood at 
652,445 tons and 637,682 tons respectively. No 
record of stocks of hematite iron is published, 
but considerable additions have been made 
during the last two years. 


NEWCASTLE IMPROVEMENTS. ~ 


One of the improvements that will be effected 
in Newcastle during the new year will be the 
continuation of Northumberland Road—from 
Northumberland Street direct to Camden 
Street, Shieldfield. Sewerage operations, in 
view of the continuation of the road, are already 
under way, and some idea of the depth of old 
Pandon Dene may be formed by the fact that 
the workmen have now reached the old sewer 
at a depth of 7o ft. below the level of the 
present surface. Everything has been amicably 
arranged between the authorities and the 
property and landowners, and the new thorough- 
fare will probably be completed within a few 
months. In the meanwhile, headway is made 
with the new 40 ft. road from Ellison Place— 
which will also terminate near the Camden 
Street Bridge. A third new thoroughfare to 
be formed during the year will proceed via St. 
Mary’s Place to Simpson Street, and will thus 
open outa more direct road from Northumber- 
land Street to the Sandyford locality. The 
making of these roads is an important matter 
for the Shieldfield District, and brings nigher 
the time when another Bridge shall span the 
Ouseburn, and when Northern Heaton and the 
Mid-Walker District will be brought into more 


direct communication with Central Newcastle. - 


KEYSTONES. 


WonDERFUL strides are being made by elec- 
tricity for lighting Berlin. There are now in 
that capital 214,069 arc and incandescent lights. 

It is proposed to construct an elevated cycle 
roadway, 16 ft. wide, of wood paved with 
asphalte, between Chicago and Milwaukee, a 
distance of eighty-five miles. This is intended 
for everyday use. 

THE extension of the West London Hospital 
buildings is nearly completed, and the Board 
hopes to be enabled to open the new buildings 
during the year. About £16,000 is still re- 
quired to defray the cost and for furnishing. 

A POTTERY will be started in Johannesburg 
shortly. Two seams of clay have been dis- 
covered, equal to English clay, and a syndicate 
is being formed to manufacture fire-bricks, 
drain-pipes, and all kinds of pottery ware. 

Tue Cape district is bursting with granite. 
Yet the granite blocks for the electric tramways 
in Cape Town are being imported from Belgium, 
and are said to cost £1 per ton less than if 
Colonial granite were used. 

Unpber the will of Mr. Philip Rathbone, 
whose death was recently announced, six im- 
portant early Italian pictures, a painting by 
Albert Moore, anda copy of Raphael’s ‘‘ Sistine 
Madonna,”’ will eventually become the property 
of the Walker Art Gallery, at Liverpool. 

PREPARATIONS for the commencement of the 
alterations and extension of Millbay Railway 
Station, Plymouth, are being rapidly advanced. 
It is also expected that a start will shortly be 
made with the making of the new entrance to 
the basin at the Great Western Docks. 

WHILE excavations for public improvements 
were being made at Great Yarmouth, skeletons 
and remains of an ancient Greyfriars’ Monastery 
were discovered. Theskeletons are believed to 
be those of monks buried within the precincts 
of the Monastery. 

Last year about 1,500 miles of railway were 
added to the length open in the United States. 
This is small to the mileage opened in some 
recent years, but it is a considerable addition 
to the mileage at a time when so much of it is 
unremunerative. 

Ir is reported in Somersetshire that the Duke 
of Norfolk contemplates the early purchase of 
the ruins of Glastonbury Abbey, his intention 
being to restore it to a Roman Catholic Order. 
The last Abbot of Glastonbury was hanged in 
his robes for refusing to acknowledge the 
supremacy of Henry VIII. 

We are informed that the promoters of the 
scheme for a line between Rhos and Wrexham 
have practically decided to oppose the rival 
scheme brought forward by the Great Western 
Railway Company, upon the contention that it 
is contrary to public interest to allow the Great 
Western to regain its former monopoly by 
absorbing the Shropshire Union Railway. 

THE finest street in New York is the title 
claimed for ‘ West 72nd Street.’’ It is 100 feet 
wide, and extends from Central Park to the Hud- 
son River. Allthe houses in the street are newand 
of the first class, the styles of Architecture vary- 


: ing in a pleasing way. The street is governed 


by park rules, is patrolled by mounted police, 
and the'roadway, as well as the grass plots in 
front of each house (placed there by the Com- 
missioners), are kept in excellent order by the 
park employes. 

Tue square of Lincoln’s Inn Fields is under- 
going a most complete renovation. The drain- 
age has undergone reorganisation, the walks 
are all being remade, the lawns have had- turf 


relaid all round their edges, and they have all | 


been fenced in by wires or by a low railing. 
Shrubs are being planted round the shelter in 
the centre, and flower beds are being formed 
there. The open weather has greatly facilitated 
these operations, and another week or two will 
find everything completed. 

In regard to the organ of St. Paul’s, the pre- 
sent instrument was originally the work of 
Father Bernard Smith, who built it in 1695. In 
1849 it was reconstructed, and Mr. Henry 
Willis rebuilt it again in 1872. Of the present 
stops six of them are still pipes preserved from 
Father Smith’s time. The carving on the north 
side of the organ is by Grinling Gibbons. The 
organ has four manuals, while a three anda 
half horse-power gas-engine in the Crypt is used 
for blowing. 


THE President of the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association, Sir B. W. Richardson, in deliver- 
ing his annual address to a large meeting of 
members held at Carpenters’ Hall, London 
Wall, pointed out to the members how, outside 
their official tasks, they might obtain the 
greatest and most salutary influence over the 
masses by becoming their teachers in matters 
of health and becoming so many local centres 
of light and good counsel. 

ExPERrtTs report that it is impossible to send ~ 
a telegraph despatch through the Hoosac 
Tunnel, four-and-a-half miles from NorthAdams, 
Massachusetts. It has been tried with all kinds 
of wire, and with a cable such as is used under 
the ocean, but in vain. Telegraph wires, in 
consequence of this curious condition, have 
been carried over the surrounding mountains. 
A careful exploration of the Tunnel has been 
made, but no magnetic or other ore has been 
found to interfere with the transmission of a 
message. 

Mr. B. W. Levy, Chairman of the David 
Lewis Trust, under which the sum of £300,000 
has been bequeathed for beneficent work in 
Liverpool, has written to the Lord Mayor of 
Liverpool (Lord Derby) to the effect that the 
Trustees have arranged to rebuild the Northern 
Hospital of that city at a cost of £60,000. 
With regard to the remainder of the trust 
fund the Corporation is requested to place a 
large site or sites at the disposal of the Trustees 
to be utilised for the public benefit, more 
especially for that of the working classes. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to ‘‘The Editor.” No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for the 
work. ; 


ABERDARE. — For additions to National school buildings, 
Cwmbach. Mr, C. H. Elford, architect, 34, Cannon-street, 
Aberdare :— 

Williams and James, Pontypridd .. 


+ $476 17 4 


ABERLOUR.—Accepted tenders for the erection of new public” 
school at Aberlour, for the Aberlour School Board. Messrs. Brown 
and Watt, architects, Aberdeen :— 2 

Jamieson, William, Elgin, masonry. 
Dunbar, A. and R., Craigellachie, carpentry. 
Fraser, Charles, Aberlour, slating. 

Munro, James, Aberlour, plastering. 
Barclay, John, Buckie, plumbing. 

Garden and Ward, Dufftown, painting and glazing. 
Total, £3,000. 

ANDOVER.—For the erection of a cottage at the pumping- 
station, for the Waterworks Committee. Mr. Alfred Purkess, 
Borough Surveyor ;— / 
Annetts and Son .. .- 4298 | Bell, Sydney, London-street, © : 
Beale, Prank* ta ge as seen 54 Andover (accepted) ., .. £250 


BARNSLEY.—For the execution of drainage works at the work- 
house, for the Union Guardians. Mr. G. Moxon, architect, Central 
Chambers, Barnsley. Quantities by the architect :— 


Hinchliffe, H +2725 0 Vo'| Bycraft, J.= .% “05 144805 OMmOD 
Mellor and Moohouse 725 o o| Burrows, H.,andSons 541 7 o 
Medley, J.,and Son.. 675 o o| Walker, F. .. -, .. 534 0 O 
Coates, J.. .. .. .. 667 0 o©| Hall, George, Heeley, 
Brook;J,)> iio: Ws» Og Or 6 Sheffield* .. .. ..- 477-45 0 
Duncan and Jones .. 598 12 6 * Accepted. 


BRIDLINGTON QUAY (Yorks.).—For the erection of the 
“* Beaconsfield’ Restaurant, Promenade and Princess-streets, for 
Mr. W. H. Senior. Mr. J. Earnshaw, architect, Wellington-road, 
Bridlington Quay :— 
Bailey, R... .. ..41,950 © oO] Hudson, J. H.* —..£1,634 0 0 
Rennard, J. .. .. 1,657 10 * Accepted. 

[All of Bridlington Quay.] ; 

CHIPPING ONGAR (Essex).—For the erection of a Council- 
chamber and offices, for the Urban District Council. Mr, Pertwee, 
architect, Bank Chambers, Chelmsford :— 


Lemmon, R. -- 41,339 0 ©| Noble; F., and Son, 
West, E. 1,296 0 O Ongar* ., ..) ..6t.r7a 63> 6 
Barlow, H. 1,200 0 O * Accepted. 


CONGLETON (Cheshire).—For the erection of new mills, &c., at 
Congleton, for Messrs. Moffat, Pears, and Co. Mr. John W. Rodger, 
architect and surveyor, 14, High-street, Cardiff :— 

Warburton, S.. .. .. ..43,950 | Byrom, J. +7. va, Siw SCO 
Gooke, M. .. .. .. «. 3,750] Worrall, J., Congleton* .. 3,691 
* Accepted. 

GREAT GRIMSBY. — For the erection of school-buildings, 
Barcroft-street, for the Cleethorpes School Board. Messrs Croft and 
Bentley, architects, 21, Osborne-street, Great Grimsby. Quantities 

by Mr. John Watson, Whitefriargate, Hull :— 


Hewins & Goodhand £8,806 12 0 | Vickers, J. H. .. ..£7,989 0 0 
Pickering, W.G. .. 8,508 10 4] Nutleyand Mashford 7,772 17 6 
Wilkinson and Davison, L. _ .  7:919° & =O 


. 8,260 17 9| Marrow, H., Gorden- 
street, Grimsby*.. 7,676 0 o 
* Accepted. 


Houghton 
Thompson andSon 8,177 0 0 
Ion and Lewis.. .. 7,997.16 7 


HORSHAM.—For the erection of laundry drying-closet, at the 
Horsham Union Workhouse, for the Board of Guardians. Mr. C. H. 
Burstow, F.1.A.S., architect, 40, North-street, Horsham :— 
Etheridge, M. ... .. .. ..482| Pannett and Co. (accepted) ..478 
Hillman and Murrell Aaocy 3) [All of Horsham.] 
[Architect's estimate, £80.] 

The above includes fittings to be supplied by Messrs, Summerscales 
and Sons, Keighley. 

LONDON.—Accepted for new shop-front and studio, 93, High- 
street, Whitechapel, for Mrs. W. Wright. Mr. Charles Chapman, 
architect :— 

Hood, A... a as ys 2% - 6245 00 
[No competition.] — 

LONDON.—For making up roadway and paving footways on 
Winchendon-road, for the Vestry of Fulham. Mr. Charles Botterill, 
engineer and surveyor :— 


Road- York Adamant Imperial Victoria 
way. stone, stone. stone. stone. 
s. 
Mears, Joseph... 435 — = -- — 
Greenham, H.J. .. ...380 350 = = = 
Wimpey, G., and Co. ..375 350 255 0 280 — 
Nowell and Robson... 427 357 = _ - 
Imperial Stone Co. .. — — — 249 — 
Victoria Stone Co. — — = _— 275 
Adamant Stone Co, .. — = 247 15 _ = 


Parry, E: .. + +459 
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Lithographic Plates 


A House at Tulse Hill: by Arthur J. Gale, A.R.I.B.A. 
Hasel Court, Horsell, Surrey: R. Clamp, A.R.I.B.A. | 
Residence in Westfield Road, Edgbaston: : 
Messrs. Essex, Nicol and Goodman, Architects 369 | 
Aston Hall, Warwickshire, Grand Staircase: 
Sketched by Oliver Essex, F.R.I B.A. 
Arms over the Entrance Birmingham Technical 


SehOoltanaracae eters. tics: 
Groin, Rib and Tympanum.............. 369 
An Architectural Revolution: By Alex. N. 
IPATEESO Ms Lahde SHAN e reicte oats tee tienes 370 
Frozen Pipes and Boiler Safety.......... 371 
Bricks and Mortar......... emtateieres ssi aloe 3472 


Men who Build, No. 35.— 


Cambridge—ought it not 
to have been Oxford ?— is 
promulgating an Architec- 
tural Crusade. It is rather, we confess, 
of that tepid order known as University Ex- 
tension, but, failing a more vigorous attack 
upon that Ancient Briton, the British Public, 
it will perhapsserve a useful end. Oxford 
might have pointed to her own towers and 
spires with more pride, but Oxford is con- 
servative in her regard for these things, 
whereas Cambridge has always shown a more 
enlightened spirit in dispensation not having 
cause to hug _ herself 


Groin, Rib and 
Tympanum. 


a Tues., January 21, 1896. 
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septs figured out the Holy Cross. Disco- | the “interesting extended manner” that 


veries are constantly being made, and now 
that argon and helium no longer block 
the way, we may hope that a Clerestory will 
be made plain, and the crooked straight, to 
the average intelligence. The Extended 
Students of the University Movement in one 
or two centres of the North are assimilating 
Gothic in large doses—with the aid of the 
magic lantern. The magic lantern is the 
Aladdin of Art. You rub your eyes and, 
hey presto! a wonderful West Front, 
shivering a little under the limelight ! 


and her Architectural 
treasures so closely to 
her breast. That the 
subject—a course of 
lectures on Gothic—is 2." = 
a good one, calculated Ss 
to make the Extended 
Student a little more 
accurate as cicerone of 
the family group while 
discriminating the de- 
tail of Minster and 
Parish Church we are 
anxious to admit, at 
the same time hasten- 
ing to add how neces- 
sary it is that the un- 
qualified “ Authority ’ 

should no longer con- 
found the Perpendicu- 
lar with the Decorated 
and the Early English 
with both. It is amu- 
sing to hear the expo- 
sitions of the solemn 
mouthed amateur—a 
dangerous biped—ex- 
patiating upon the 
Periods in the transepts 
of Westminster, or 


RESIMENCE 


entices ladies on wintry evenings to puzzle 
their heads over groin and rib and tympanum 
—just as if it were the rather dreadful Physio- 
logy Course—while the curate and afew men 
(excellent little rendezvous) stand like stilted 
arches, proposing a “hearty vote of thanks.” 
And the screen, too, excellent screen, upon 
which these masterpieces of mediavalism 
are thrown—how, indeed, are the mighty 
fallen, especially when the lantern shows 
them foundation up! The titter that follows, 
and the lecturer’s hurried attempt to set his 

construction right. 
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cs Let it not be thought 
| that we are poking 

aught but a little ju- 
dicious fun at the 
Movement, while we 
wish it were less ep- 
hemeral and more 
comprehensive and 
sincere. If we hear 
of Extended Students 
declaiming Gothic, we 
remember that a little 
knowledge has a some- 
what fatal result. The 
dilletante study of this 
Art ofours is of picnic 
value only, the mere 
smattering that enables 
one to dawdle by the 
old Church Tower on 
a bright summer day ; 
and yet, given a little 
deeper insight, the 
power to sketch, or 
even a facility with 
“the camera, what an 
entrancing study Ar- 
chitecture can become! 


doing justice to Wren 

under the dome of St. Paul’s to the 
cousinly or family group. We believe 
that a rumour has penetrated the more intel- 
lectual of the masses to the effect that the 
Pointed Arch has something to do with 
Gothic and that Edinburgh is to be described 
-as the Modern Athens—they are not quite 
sure why. We do not imagine the train of 
general culture runs beyond that and per- 
haps a vague idea that a Church must be 
Architecturally different to a Town Hall or 
Gymnasium. We have met devout men who 
never knew that Choir and Nave and Tran- 


A murmur of applause, kid-gloved, ripples 
up to comfort the soul of the Master 
Builder of a bye-gone day, and Master of 
Arts (by the lantern) and we pass on to the 
next—no, we will not pursue thesimile. You 
read in the local report (and the newspaper 
thinks twenty lines of Architecture to two 
thousand of blood and twenty thousand of 
thunder in perfect proportion) that ‘‘in an 
interesting manner the lecturer then defined 
the meaning of Gothic Architecture, illus- 
trated by means of a number of views 
thrown upon the _ screen.” Alas, for 


NN a Line upon line indeed 
aN is the Art and the ap- 

preciation of — Archi- 
tecture. An intelligent-interest in Archi- 


tecture must necessarily be more, rather 
than less, of an individualistic study. The 
Extension System is a modernised version 
of the Verger and his touring Cathedral 
party. But at the same time it is possible 
that a popular and mildly educated attitude 
to Architecture might create a more unani- 
mous and general plea for reputable and 
refined Domestic Work; might even, by 
means of picturesque demonstration, arouse 
a certain amount of “general opinion” 
which would be useful in an emergency. 
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AN ARCHITECTURAL REVOLUTION.* 


How RENAISSANCE SPREAD FROM ITALY TO 
FRANCE. 


By Arex. N. Parerson, M.A., F.R.1.B.A. 


STIRRING of the nations was at hand. 
Already the new movement was afoot 
in the land of its birth, and before 

Haddon Hall was built a revolution in Archi- 
tecture, as in all the varied phases of man’s 
thought and action, was taking shape, a revolu- 
tion which has become known more fitly under 
the name Renaissance. With this “‘ new birth ” 
modern history in Literature, in Art, in Science, 
in freedom of individual thought and action 
commences. The influence of the Renaissance 
on Architecture, and particularly on Domestic 
Architecture, was quite other than that of the 
quiet transition from Roman to Romanesque, 
and from that to Gothic. We have here, in 
fact, not simply a change or modification in 
Architectural style, but a new outlook on 
human life. The New Style commenced with 
Brunelleschi, the Florentine, and his building of 
the dome on the Cathedral of that city in the 
year 1419, and during this fifteenth and the 
succeeding century the work was carried on in 
that and the other principal cities of Italy by a 
galaxy of great Architects, whose names, in 
many instances, have become household words. 
It forms, indeed, a very interesting indication 
of the new prominence given to the individual 
and the honour attached to cultivation of the 
Arts that now, for the first time since the days 
of the later Roman Empire, 


WeE LEARN THE NAMES OF THE GREAT 
ARCHITECTS, 

and are able to associate them with their 
principal works. The Renaissance Architec- 
ture in Italy has been divided into three 
periods, the early, the developed, and 
the late manifestation of the Style. To the 
early period belong most of the great Palazzi 
in Florence, commencing with the Rucellai, 
built by Alberti, the contemporary of 
Brunelleschi, in 1460, and including the 
Riccardi, the Pitti, the Strozzi, and the 
Guadagni, and the early Domestic work of 
Bramante in Rome, the Palazzo Giraud, and 
the Cancellaria. The culminating period wit- 
nessed the erection of at least one important 
Palace in Florence, the Pandolphini, by 
Raphael, and a whole series of similar 
erections in Rome and _ elsewhere, by 
Bramante, Raphael, Peruzzi, Michael Angelo, 
Vignola and others, as well as the important 
works on St. Peter’s and the Vatican. The 
principal difference between the early and the 
middle period is that the work in the former 
showed a greater severity and simplicity in 
mass, with marked smallness of scale and 
delicacy in the detail, with a fondness for arched 
openings, while the latter introduced to a much 
larger extent the use of the Classic orders, 
with lintelled openings and pediments. The 
general and underlying principle was, however, 
the same, a return to the Classic ideas, in plan 
and design, of Rome, and, as far as then 
known, of Greece; ideas which, in Italy at 
least, had lain dormant (and that only partially, 
at best, as shown by the characteristics of its 
Gothic Architecture) during a comparatively 
short period. The Renaissance, in fact, was a 
new style, consciously based on sound tradition, 
but with an adaptability to modern require- 
ments, an elasticity in lending itself to national 
and personal treatment that fitted it to become, 
as it has with few and unimportant exceptions, 
the style of Architecture of the modern World. 
It may be well, before examining a special 
type, to note some of those general principles 
in plan and design especially characterising the 
Domestic Architecture of the period in Italy. 
In plan the E 


ESSENTIAL AND CENTRAL FEATURE IS THE 
CouRTYARD, 
no longer, as in our Classic examples, 
the central living-room and nucleus of the 
house proper, but a great open space round 
the four sides of which the buildings are 
extended, and forming a magnificent open-air 
vestibule to the whole. The access to it 
accordingly is not now through a narrow 


t* Extracts from a series of lectures on ‘‘ Domestic Archi- 
tecture’ promoted by the Glasgow School of Art. 
; 


doorway, but by one or more great loggie, 
allowing carriages to enter the enclosure. The 
porticoes surrounding it we find reproduced, 
but, closed in to a much greater extent, and in 
some cases altogether, they form outer waiting 
rooms to the Halls, and a ready means of com- 
munication between the other apartments. 
The importance of the upper stories has under- 
gone great development; the rooms on the 
ground floor are relegated to the Kitchen and 
Offices, the porter’s and minor business apart- 
ments; and the first, or ‘‘ noble’’ floor—the 
piano nobile—is set apart for all the state and 
ceremony of the house. From this, as a natural 
sequence, we find a new importance given to 
the Staircase, which, for the first time, becomes 
a feature of interest in Domestic Architecture, 
affording an opportunity for richness and 
imagination in plan, disposition and design, 
which the Architect was not slow in taking 
advantage of. But more important than these, 
for ina sense it includes them, we have areturn 
to the Classic idea of the plan as the essential 
and basic element in the artistic conception of 
the whole. A glanceat the plan of one of these 
Italian Palaces, will show to the most casual 
observer a certain stateliness and order, but to 
the Architect they reward the most exhaustive 
study, by revealing the enormous ingenuity and 
the real sense of Art required in producing the 
balance of parts about the central axes, the 
disposition of the points of support and the 
arrangement of their mass and outline, the 
sense of proportion in each apartment, and in 
the distribution of the whole. Of the infinite 
study and care devoted to the plan by the 
Renaissance Architect we have evidence in the 
drawings and manuscripts of the time, among 
which we find study after study of the same 
building’s plan, not by way of securing extra 
accommodation, but of searching out the 
utmost possibilities of the arrangement from an 
Architectural point of view. On this hangs the 
whole system of design and without it the mass, 
proportion, and detail of the elevations would 
be largely obscured and thrown away. It is 
important to observe that 


THE First INTENTION IN ALL RENAISSANCE 
BUILDINGS 


was to produce an effect, not by means 
of features or ornament, but eventually and 


above all by the outline, the mass and 
the proportion of the ensemble. This, indeed, 
is but carrying out the same _ concep- 


tion as. has already been indicated. with 
regard to the plan, the first idea which it is 
sought to convey being that of the homogeneity 
of the whole; the various parts, while subse- 
quently the subject of study as regards their 
individual effect, being considered in the first 
place entirely with regard to the assistance 
they may render in contributing to the ensemble. 
Unless we recognise this, indeed, it is impos- 
sible to understand the special treatment by the 
Renaissance Architect of the features common 
to all buildings as well as those specially charac- 
teristic of the style, as the cornice, the window 
of the first category, and rustication (the elabo- 
rate marking and chanelling of the stones), of 
the second. The cornice from its first simple 
meaning of sun-protecting and rain-sheltering 
eaves is magnified and enriched so that it may 
be proportionate to the whole mass of the 
building, as we see it inthe Florentine examples 
and still more markedly in the Palazzo Farnese. 
The doorways and windows are not only re- 
garded as openings for ingress and for the 
admission of light and air, not only as special 
features, the natural objects of elaboration in 
design, but as voids, dark spaces to be used in 
giving meaning to the wall surface, and so pro- 
portioned and distributed as to produce the 
greatest effect. Rustication similarly was but 
a means of giving breadth and mass either toa 
whole building, as in the early Florentine ex- 
amples, or a particular part of it which it was 
desired to emphasise in relation to the whole. 
All these are commonplaces of design now-a- 
days (or they ought to be), but it is because 
they were. specially characteristic of the 
Renaissance, and to a large extent were first 


employed—or at least given prominence to— | 


in connection with that style, as well as because 
they do not receive to-day the attention they 
should, particularly in Domestic Architecture, 


that I have somewhat insisted upon them. As. 


regards other features in design, the special 


characteristic, perhaps, of the culminating 
period was 
THE RE-INTRODUCTION OF THE CLASSIC 
: ‘* ORDERS.” 

based on the description of Vitruvius (who 
was among the first of the Roman writers 
to be re-edited at this time), and the measure- 
ment of existing Roman, and in some cases 
Greek, remains. The orders were employed in 
the Roman manner, as a surface decoration, a 
means of giving enrichment, proportion, light 
and shade to the wall surface; but, in the 
finest examples, at least, with a freedom and 
a delicacy of proportion, a purity and refine- 
ment of detail, which the Romans themselves 
were frequently strangers to. They were 
further made use of in this connection to mark 
the various stories of the building (the use of 
one large order taking in the whole of the 
facade was an expedient of the later develop- 
ment), and to enrichand give special proportion 
to door and window openings. As regards the 
treatment of interiors, the special attention to 
the design of the ‘staircase has already been 
referred to; it was generally of stone, with 
panelled and painted walls, and richly coftered 
barrel-vaulted ceiling. In the interiors of the 
great Halls and Galleries, which followed each 
other in stately procession on the piano nobdile, 
the doorways and chimney-pieces bore the same 
relation to the inner walls as the loggia and 
window openings did to the exterior mass, while 
like them, they formed careful and elaborate 
studies in design and proportion, the more 
delicate in detail, more elaborate in ornament, 
from the fineness of their material, be it marble, 
wood or stucco. The ceilings were generally 
barrel-vaulted or groined, and were richly 
ornamented with delicate plaster work in relief, 
while in the larger spaces the great painter- 
artists, in many cases themselves the Architects 
of the buildings which they adorned, added 
Pictorial to plastic decoration. The lecturer, 
after describing in detail the Plazzo Farnese, 
at Rome, instancing it as _ typical of 
Renaissance in Italy, said, in the neighbouring 
countries of Europe, Gothic Architecture had 
entered some time back on a period of decline. 
In France the fantastical extravagance of late 
Flamboyant, in Spain the Rococo, in Germany 
the cast-iron exactitude and repetition, in 
England the mechanical hardness (even in its 
wonderful feats of construction in fan-vaulting 


and other late expressions of the Art), were each | 


the 


INDICATION OF A STYLE THAT WAS VERGING 
on Decay. 
With astonishing speed, considering the 
strong national prejudices, and paucity of 
communication of the times, the new style 
spread to these other lands. With the help of a 
literature devoted to its claims and scattered 
broadcast by the recently invented \ printing 
press (Alberti had early written a work on the 
‘“New Architecture ’’ in the then cosmopolitan 
Latin language, and John Shute, after a visit to 
Italy, published in 1563 the first work on the 
same subject in our own tongue) by the 
patronage of Art and the rivalry in magnificence 
of the ruling princes, and above all, by the 
exodus of Italian designers and craftsmen to 
foreign lands, the propaganda was spread. 
Vignola, Primaticcio and other less notable 
artists were for long in the employment of 
Francis I., and in England a list of forty-one 
foreigners, employed in one or other of the Arts 
under Henry VIII. has been drawn up, the 
most notable of whom were Torregiano, who 
executed the tomb ot Henry VII. in West- 
minster, and Toto dell Nunziate, who was 
Architect for the famous Palace of Nonsuch, 
now, alas, entirely obliterated. In each 
country to which it spread, the style seized 
upon and transfused with new life the National 
type. To France it left its conical towers and 
high pitched roofs, to Germany and the Low 
Countries their gables, to England its mullioned 
and transomed bay windows and parapets, and 
produced, in each case as the result, the 
beginnings, at least, of a new National Style. 
Leaving aside the others, and before passing on 
to our own country, he would say a word or two 
regarding France. The first Renaissance 
work in Italy we saw appeared in 1419; a 


century of development had taken place, then, - 


before the building of the Farnese. During the 
later half of this period the New Style had 


“abated 
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been spreading rapidly in the neighbouring 
country of France, and with the accession to 
the throne of Francis I. in the year 1515, it 
became completely established. In him the 
Art found such an enthusiastic and generous 
patron, that it is by the name of the ‘‘ Francois 
Premier’’ Style that this national and special 
development is generally referred to. Nearly 
all the great Chateaux in France were more or 
less re-modelled under its influence, and such 
famous examples as Fontainebleau and Blois 
were largely extended. Chambord, however, 
one of the largest buildings of its kind in 
Europe, was entirely erected during this 
period, and to it, therefore, we shall specially 
direct our attention. The Style as practised 
during 
Turis PERIOD IN FRANCE 

differs widely from the Italian prototype. The 
traditional characteristics of the round tower 
and high-pitched roof, dating from the earlier 
castles of feudal times, and the later de- 
velopments in the way of elaborate dormer- 


windows and chimney-shafts were retained. 
Even the type of plan suffered, at first, 
at least, little modification, but the whole was 
clothed in a new garb of detail. The staircase, 
too, becomes of great importance, and frequently 
forms, as at Blois and Chambord, the chief 
glory of the building. The detail and decora- 
' tion were closely based on Italian work, yet 
have a very distinct character of their own. 
The mouldings, as seen in the main cornices at 
least, are somewhat coarse, but show great 
vigour and indicate at times a happy combina- 
tion of Gothic and Renaissance forms. The 
orders are rarely used on a large scale, but 
chiefly as a system of decoration about the 
windows, &c.; the pilasters are of small pro- 
jection and delicately panelled, the arch and 
architrave mouldings are refined in detail, 


and the decoration of the capitals and of the | 


ornament generally is full of fancy and of extreme 
delicacy, the smooth texture of the limestone 
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so abundant throughout France lending itself 
readily to such a treatment. Cyphers and 
emblems—such as the well-known capital F with 
the Salamander of Francis—figures and animals 
are freely introduced, and the representation of 
foliage in ornament is very perfect. A special 
feature of the style also, and one which, though 
widely developed at the time, must have been 
based on earlier French tradition, as it is not 
found at all in Italian work, is the elaborate 
moulded corbelling of overhanging turrets, 
balconies, &c., a treatment largely characteris- 
ing our Scottish work of this and a later period, 
and forming one-of the main arguments in 
tracing a connection between the two types. 
The Chateau of Chambord was taken as 
a French type. 


Tue Salford Town Council has resolved to 
make application to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to borrow £40,000 to carry 
out the borough engineer’s scheme for the 
treatment of the sewage of the Borough. 
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FROZEN PIPES AND BOILER 
SAFETY. 


cil for Edinburgh and the East of Scot- 

land of the National Society of Plumbers, 
a lecture was given on “The storage of water 
for domestic purposes, Kitchen boiler safety 
valves, and frozen pipes,” on Thursday night in 
the Philosophical Institution. The lecturer, 
Mr. T. M. Koss, of Haddington, described the 
proceedings taken for getting in a pure and 
plentiful supply of water to town or village, 
and also the state of that water when it was 
brought to the consumers. It was delivered, 
he said, in a pure state, and contaminated in 
some of the cisterns. In many houses people 
thought they were secure when they got a 
draw-off tap from the main for drinking and 
such like purposes, but then servants sometimes 
drew water from the cistern taps and put it on 
the table. To remedy that state of affairs, he 


Uae the auspices of the District Coun- 


SKETCHED RY OLIVER ESSEX, F.R.I.B.A. 


A LIFE-SIZE Statue of the late Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, in Carrara marble, is shortly to be 
erected in the Public square at Pietermaritzburg. 

New Baths and Wash-housesare to be erected 
in Laurie Grove, New Cross, at a cost of 
£26,000. 

New Public Offices and Technical Institute 
will be opened at Leyton by the Duke of York 
in March. 

A NEw Organ, replacing one seventy years old, 
has been erected at the Unitarian Chapel, Stock- 
ton, ata cost of about £250, by Harrison and 
Harrison, of Durham. 

THE engineers estimate that the cost of con- 
structing the proposed Weir or Tidal Dam across 
the River Dee and the Incidental Works, in- 
cluding land and contingencies, will be £40,000. 

Tue Blackpool Corporation purposes proceed- 
ing with the scheme for the reconstruction of 
the lower walk of Claremont Park, at a cost of 
£76,000. 


advocated proper cistern rooms, where the 
cisterns could be seen to be dirty, and cleaned. 
As to Kitchen boiler safety valves, he advocated 
that pipes in connection with Kitchen range 
boilers should be constructed in such a manner 
that they wouldescape frost. Those pipes ought to 
be, as far as possible, in the same condition in the 
winter months as in summer, and if that were 
accomplished there would be no doubt about 
their present safety valve. Referring to the 
freezing of pipes, he denied that allowing taps 
to dribble would always prevent freezing, and 
said that if the pipes, instead of being cased, as 
they usually were in houses, were exposed on 
the outside of the plaster, they would be kept 
at the same temperature as the atmosphere of 
the room, and have less chance of being frozen. 


THE Bradford Electricity Works are to be 
extended at a cost of £31,000. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TaLtsot Housz, ARUNDEL STREET, 
January 21st, 1896. 


“7 know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roots.” 
—JOHN RUSKIN. 


ConTINUING his lectures at the Royal 
Academy, Mr. Richmond entered upon a 
minute description of the works which occupy 
the centre of the Vault of the Sistine Chapel, 
beginning with the first act of the Creation, the 
division of Light from Darkness, and ending 
with the Drunkenness of Noah, and the nude 
male figures, whose meaning and interpre- 
tation have much exercised Art critics. An 
almost complete set of photographs of each of 
the subjects was displayed on the wall, besides 
other photographs in the hands of the students 
in the audience. The mystic beauty of these 
astonishing works, their harmonies of concep- 
tion and line, were described in sentences 
which glowed with the most intense apprecia- 
tion and enthusiasm, and were at the same 
time clear; lucid, and precise. 


REMBRANDTsS at {£1 each we wot of, and 
Rembrandts at 2,000 or 3,000 guineas each are 
common enough, but a Rembrandt at the 
unintelligible price of 265 guineas is an alto- 
gether puzzling conundrum, which Messrs. 
Christie's recent sale oftered for solution. The 
picture itself is of a gentleman in a red dress 
and green cloak, with a golden-coloured turban 
on his head; it is signed and dated, and it is 
undoubtedly a very interesting and decorative 
work of Art. But about its authenticity there 
was a good deal of diversity of opinion. If its 
genuineness was beyond question the picture 
would be worth at least 4,000 guineas. For 
many years this picture has been in the posses- 
sion of the late Mrs. Hall, the widow of Major 
Hall, of the rst Life Guards. It was exhibited 
at the Art Treasures Exhibition, Manchester, 
in 1857. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S official residence, 
the White House, covers about one-third of an 
acre. It is a long, low two-story building, 
with a basement which at the front is almost 
flush with the sidewalk, and which at the back 
is level with the lawn, and forms almost a third 
story to the Mansion. It is of a dazzling, 
ghastly white, but it has not the rich mellow 
tint of white marble, and its colour is produced 
by white lead. The buildingiserected of sand- 
stone, and it has been painted again and again, 
until in some places it is said that the white 
lead upon it isactually a quarter of aninch thick. 
The building was modelled after a Castle in 
Dublin, and when it was first built it cost £60,000, 
and since then about £340,000 has been spent 
upon it, so that the total cost of it to-day is some- 
thing like £400,000. 


Mr. Britton Riviere has received from the 
Foundry the bronze of ‘‘The King and the 
Lion,”’ the modelling of which has been to him 
a pleasant variety from work upon canvases. 


Ir has been finally settled that the Champ 
Elysées are not to be encroached upon by 
buildings for the Paris Exhibition of 1900. 
The Commission has also decided that the 
Palais de l’Industrie is to remain intact, and is 
not to be pulled down to make place for other 
constructions, as had been rumoured. As in’ 
1889, the Exhibition will be entirely on the left 


bank of the Seine with the exception of the 
Trocadéro buildings and gardens which will 
again be used. 


DurincG the excavations for extensions at the 
St. Helen’s Brewery of Messrs. Greenall, 
Whitley and Co. last week, the workmen came 
upon an old water pipe line of considerable 
antiquity. The ‘ pipes”’ consisted of trunks of 
oak trees about 12 feet long, chamfered at one 
end, so as to fit in the level end of the next 
pipe. A hole about six inches in diameter had 
been bored or burned through the irregular 
course of the trunk, a process which must have 
taken a considerable time, and taxed the energy 
of our forefathers. Judging from the position 
of the pipes, they ran from the course of the 
brook to the oldest part of the town, and in all 
probability were placed there centuries ago. 
The oak was in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion, having been buried in clay. A portion of 
the pipe line will doubtless find its way to the 
local Museum in Victoria Park. 


Ir the reception accorded on the Continent 
to Professor Herkomer’s new invention is any 
criterion of what will happen when it is seen at 
the Fine Art Society at the end of January, 
we may expect a welcome to a process 
which plays so admirably into the hands of the 
artist. Professor Herkomer claims that he can 
convert a painted surface into a plate suitable 
for printing without the intervention of photo- 
graphy, or any of those preliminaries of biting, 
rocking, and other technicalities which have for 
so long deferred the painter from taking to 
etching or mezzotint engraving. He will now 
be able to be his own interpreter in black-and- 
white, with the full assurance that his direct 
touch and original idiosyncracy will now for 
the first time reach the public. The Exhibition 
at the Fine Art Society will consist of some 
forty plates, many of considerable importance, 
from Professor Herkomer’s hand; and, as he 
has consented to have a demonstration of the 
whole process during the course of the Exhibi- 
tion, those interested in this autographic Art 
will be able not only to see the result, but how 
it is arrived at. 


Tue effects of working under great air pressure 
are being watched with a good deal of interest 
by those in charge of the Blackwall Tunnel 
operations, and the appointment of Dr. Snell 
to reside on the spot and take medical charge 
of all engaged there, has been a step calculated 
to add materially to our precise information 
on the matter. It has been observed that the 
effect on the health of the men has invariably 
been most serious when the compressed air has 
been most stagnant. When a certain propor- 
tion of it has escaped through the earth in 
front of the shield, and a constant renewal has 
had to be kept up, the health of the men has 
been good. When there has been no such 
escape, they have quickly fallen ill. The moral 
of this seems to be that controllable means of 
ventilating should be devised so as to be 
available when required. But this, of course, 
would tend to reduce the pressure it is the 
object of the whole arrangements to maintain. 


To be opened in April in the Galleries 
recently occupied by the National _por- 
traits, which are now removed to Trafalgar 
Square, the Committee of Council on 
Education has directed the formation at 
the Bethnal Green Museum of a Loan Collec- 
tion of examples of English Furniture and 
Figured Silks of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. In order to ensure the 
formation of a thoroughly representative collec- 
tion, the assistance has been invited of a 
number of authorities qualified by their know- 
ledge to advise with regard to these branches 
of Industrial Art, which still form, as they did 
in the past, the main handicrafts of the East of 
London. The interest taken on the Continent 
in English eighteenth century furniture is 
shown by the fact that Commissions have 
recently come from Germany and Austria to 
inspect the examples of the works of Chippendale, 
Sheraton, and Hipplewhitein the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, and to secure authentic specimens 
or good copies for the commercial museums of 
Strasburg and Vienna. Recent changes of 
fashion have caused a demand for eighteenth 
century patterns in figured silks, the manufac- 


ture of which formerly gave employment to © 


60,000 weavers in the East of London, and the 
designs of the early days of George III. are 
now being revived or adapted. Possessors of 
dresses and costumes made of these silks will 
be invited to lend them for exhibition, and as 
eighteenth century trade patterns-books — 
which attach to cut examples of the silk the 
names of weavers and merchants—will be 
included, comparisons between the designs in 


these samples and the patterns in the old cos- | 


tumes will probably lead to greater accuracy in 
dating the English figured silks already in 
possession of the Museum. The Loan Collec- 


tion will remain open for six months, and, in © 


addition, the Bethnal Green Museum will be 
enriched by Sir A. Wollaston Franks’ collection 
of European porcelain, and by the Chantrey 
Bequest collection of pictures, lent by the 
Royal Academy. 


Tue Louvre will, a Paris Correspondent 
writes, soon receive from the executors of 
Léonce Leroux a fine old tapestry representing 
Saint Luke painting the Virgin Mary’s portrait, 
a clock bearing the arms of Charles IX., and a 


number of old Italian and Bernard Palissy’s 


faiences. Léonce Leroux died last year at the 
age of ninety-two. He went to school with 
Théophile Gautier, and studied painting along 
with the brothers Coignard and Jules Dupre. 
He was extremely lucky as a collector. His 
collection of forged steel ornaments, old silver, 


pewter and copper, and enamelled vessels was - 


unique. 


A PuURITANICAL policeman at Berne has’ 


rendered a service to posterity. In a second- 
hand furniture shop in one of those medizval 
and mysterious arcaded streets that slope 
towards Aarbriicke, the gendarme observed an 
obscure canvas, and through the crust of dirt 
and smoke which had gathered on it, he was 
just able to make out that it wasanude. It 
was a recumbent woman’s figure; her head 
rested on her right arm, and above her hovered 
a Cupid. Venus and Cupid were at once im- 


pounded by the serious-minded gendarme, with - 


the remark that the State did not allow Frau- 


persons to be exhibited without clothing in the 
open street. The Frau-person attracted atten- 


tion, she was visited by the Director of the- 


Kunst Museum, and was bought for 50 francs 
by a Mr. Otto Keller. Then the goddess 
followed exactly the course of action adopted 
by the real and original Venus centuries ago : 
she went to Paris to establish her reputation. 


At Paris, ‘‘cleansed from the encrusting dirt~ 


which covered it, the picture came out in all 
the splendour of its beauty, the harmony of 
outline, and the richness of hue which. pro- 
claimed the hand of the master.’ The experts 
have unanimously declared it a Venus couchée 
by Titian, and a rich American of Chicago, 
Mr. Philip Armour, has offered 200,000 francs 
for this once despised Frau-person. 


In the course of an address at the South- 
West London Polytechnic, Cheisea, Professor 
Herkomer, dealing with ‘‘Shop: a Talk about 
an Artist’s Life,’’ said all true artists loved 
their work, and all equally loved to talk about 
it. He could think of no greater honour for a 
man than to possess the power to create a great 
work of Art, for that was the power to recall 
the greatness of Nature by means of a language 
that was understood by all mankind. Such a 
man had the right to speak of his work, for 
the storm and stress accompanying such a gift 
rendered the sympathy of his kind peculiarly 
necessary for him. No man belonged to man- 


kind more than the artist, for it was not in the~ — 


Schools that he learned his art, but among the 
people. Take the student and his Bohemian 
life. He would say that Bohemianism was 
only the outcome of unbounded generosity of 
spirits, though it was sad that it should some- 
times lead to wrong living instead of joyous 
living. There could be no doubt, however, 
that the students of the last generation had to 
‘rough’ it much more than the students of 
to-day. Dealing with the present prevalence 
of high prices, Professor Herkomer said these 
were by no means an unmixed blessing. Ifa 
picture was offered for £500, and refused 


/ 


because it did not please, and if after being 


‘‘boomed ”’ it fetched £25,000, something was 
wrong somewhere. 
happened. 


Such a case had actually © . 
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Tue existing Lighthouse, coloured red, 
situate on the south side of the turret, at the 
end of the Admiralty Pier, Dover, is to be 
removed. The new Lighthouse is situate on 
the north-western angle of the Fort, carrying 
the iron turret at the end of the pier, and is of 
granite, and is surmounted with a lantern, 
painted white withared top. The height of 
the stone Tower of the new Lighthouse is 
23 ft. 3 in., and the wind vane at the top of the 
lantern is 36 ft. 10 in. above the glacis of the 
Fort at the end of the pier. It has been designed 
by Mr. A. T. Walmsley, the engineer of the 
Dover Harbour Board. The height of the new 


Rickman, and occupying a corner site in two 
of the chief streets of the city, the edifice, with 
its beautiful Gothic decorations, attracted 
attention for many years as one of the finest 
buildings in the city. The library, which 
comprises about ten thousand volumes, goes to 
the Public Library at Tullie House. 


At the distribution of prizes to the students 
of the Ellen Street Branch of the Birmingham 
Municipal School of Art, Mr. Green said that 
the students had thirty-nine “first-class” and 
fifty-one ‘‘second-class’”’ certificates at the last 
examinations, and that there were this session 
125 students on the 
books of the Ellen 


Street branch. Of the 
twelve most successful 
students two were 
draughtsmen, two die- 
sinkers, and one of each 
of the following occu- 
pations: Builders’ 
clerk, carpenter, glass 
painter, pupil teacher, 
modeller and pattern 
maker,press-tool maker, 
lithographic artist, and 
civil engineer’s clerk. 
These were types of 
the trades which the 
Branch Schools of Art 
wereintended to benefit. 


ARMS OVER THE ENTRANCE, BIRMINGHAM TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


light will be 55 ft. at high water ordinary spring 
tides, instead of 44 ft., the height of the light to 
be discontinued. The light will be a white 
fixed light of 300 degrees horizontal range, 
with flashes at intervals of 74 seconds, and has 
been supplied and fixed by Messrs. Chance 
Brothers, of Birmingham. The light will be 
dioptric, and will be exhibited from sunset to 
sunrise, will be of the fourth order instead 
of the sixth order, and will be visible in clear 
weather at a distance of ten miles or there- 
abouts, instead of six or seven miles. A bell 
will be continued to be sounded in foggy 
weather, giving single strokes at intervals of 74 
seconds, but the bell will be larger and more 
powerful than that used at present. 


_ One ofthe Galleries at Messrs. Dowdeswells’ 
is filled with studies of sky and sea by Mrs. 
Ernest Hart, who has brought home from the 
East a series of many varied effects of colour. 
Mrs. Hart’s work differs from most of the 
landscapes in pastel that one sees, in the fact 
that she has carried her subjects to the point of 
completed studies, instead of using her crayons 
for mere rapid notes. Her aim in so doing was 
to transcribe some of the intense vividness of 
colour and striking contrasts that form, as it 
were, an endless succession of pictures to the 
voyager who has an artistic sense for the 
wonders of sunset and sunrise. It is quite 
evident that she has delighted in glowing tints 
and cloud-forms, and the more serene effects of 
afterglow, with a wealth of orange and gold and 
purple lingering over hills and water, have ap- 
pealed with successful result. Disturbed waves 
and ripples do not lend themselves so pliably 
to pastels, and in such themes as these the 
fastidious critic will miss the transparency that 
only a very skilful handling of other tools, such 
as the brush of the water-colour or oil painter, 
could accomplish. Pastels, even at their best, 
are necessarily opaque. Yet the difficulty 
caused through this capacity has been well 
grappled with in such delicate manipulation as 
may be seen in one of the larger studies, 
‘‘ Gathering Gloom in the Himalayas,” sketched 
from Senchall, at a height of 9,000 ft., with fine 
gradations of passing light over mountain peaks, 
or again in the smaller or more emphatically 
picturesque ‘‘ Sunrise over the Snow Peaks of 
Kinchinjunga Range,’’ showing a mass of deep 
purple contrasted with a ghostly background of 
ete tops touched with the early morning 
ight. : 


An old Carlisle Institution, the Subscription 


_ Library, which has been in existence since 


1768, has now been absorbed in the large 
public institution in Tullie House. Built by 
the shareholders in 1830, from designs by Mr. 


~ The City Council had 

done all in its power to 

promote Art education 

in Birmingham, for it 
had placed at least one Branch School within 
easy reach of every part of the city ; it was for 
the artisans to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities now open to them, and which years 
ago could only be obtained on payment of high 
fees at the old School of Design. At the Day 
Schools the thoughtful artisan obtained an 


_appetite for learning which could be encouraged 


in the admirably equipped and staffed Branch 
Schools. Foreign nations were now doing their 
best to beat us in the open market in the case 
of goods whose sale it was once thought the 
English would always 
retain; and unless we 


memorates a certain Ingram of Kethenys, 
priest, Master of Arts, and Archdeacon of Dun- 
keld. He appears in the Register of the Pro- 
curators of the English Nation in the University 
cf Paris, along with his brothers John and 
Robert, all three being pupils of Master Walter 
de Wardlaw, another Scotsman who was, fora 
time Rector of the University, and subse- 
quently Bishop of Glasgow. The other stone 
is a fragment of a Celtic cross, sculptured with 
key patterns and two nondescriptanimals. Both 
stones appear to have been brought as building 
material from the site of the old Church. In 
the second paper the Rev. R. S. Mylne traced 
the succession of the Masters of Works to the 
Crown of Scotland, and gave the writs of their 
appointments from 1529 to 1758. The principal 
Master of Works was a recognised officer of the 


King’s Court from the time of James V. to the 


death of Queen Anne, and eventually the office 
was, to all intents and purposes, merged in Her 
Majesty’s Office of Works. The object of the 
paper was to give a complete list of the Masters 
of Works, compiled from the original docu- 
ments, which in most cases have preserved the 
records of their appointments. In the third 
paper Mr. J. M. Mackinlay, M.A., F.S.A.Scot., 
discussed the subject of river worship, and 
investigated the traces of that ancient cult that 
are still to be found in Scottish folk-lore, 
instancing the superstitions relating to the 
finding of drowned bodies in rivers, the water- 
wraith, and the water-kelpie, in some of which 
the spirit of the waters was supposed to appear 
in human shape, while in others it assumed 
other forms, notably those of the horse and the 
bull. River rhymes, embodying animistic 
ideas, suchas those of the ‘‘ Bloodthirsty Dee ”’ 
and the ‘‘Dowie Dean,” and the dialogue 
between the Tweed and the Till, in which the 
latter boasts of drowning two men to the 
Tweed’s one, were also referred to, and the 
healing as well as the destroying attributes of 
rivers and their pools commented on. These 
various traces of fast vanishing superstitions 
were sufficient presumptions of the former 
prevalence of river worship in Scotland. 


In the recent storm the gable of the 


made every effort to edu- 
cate the foremen and 
artisans we should lose 
in the competition. 
Apart, however, from the 
utilitarian value of Art, 
its study was, next to 
the study of Literature, 
the greatest resource in 


life; it beautified the 
home, it purified the 
thoughts, it awakened 


new interests and 
pleasures. 


THE Japan papers 
chronicle the sale of an 
important collection of 
works of Art, which for 
the most part has passed 
into the hands of the 
Japanese aristocracy; 
amongst the purchasers 
being the Marquis 
Mayeda, formerly feudal 
chief of Kaga, who paid 
nearly 4,000 dols. for a 
screen by Okyo. © One 
of the frequently recur- 
ring fires at Yokohama 
has destroyed the collec- 
tion of curios, valued at 
30,000 dols.,formed byMr. 
Sakai, of the Japan Mail. 


At the monthly meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland the first paper read 
was a notice of an early inscribed mural monu- 
ment, and of an undescribed sculptured stone 
preserved in the Parish Church of Tealing, by 
Alexander Hutcheson, Architect, Broughty 
Ferry. -The mural slab, of which a cast has 
been ‘presented to the Museum by Mr. 
Hutcheson, possesses the exceptional interest 
of being probably the earliest known Monu- 
ment of its kind exhibiting an inscription in the 
vernacular Scots, the date being 1380. It com- 


EXAMINATION ROOM, BIRMINGHAM TECHNICAL SCHOOL : 
MESSRS. ESSEX, NICOL AND GOODMAN, ARCHITECTS. 


North Transept of the Carlisle Cathedral 
suffered. The apex, with its beautiful carved 
ornamental stone cross, similar to that on the 
east end of the Cathedral, and a portion of the 
north coping of the gable were blown away. 
They fell into St. Mary’s Churchyard, and 
were smashed to pieces. The triforium window, 
composed of clear glass, in the South Tran- 
sept, was blown in, and a finial was carried 
away from the top of one of the south-east 
pinnacles. One of the Deanery windows 
was also blown out, 
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THE question of the rental value of the 
_ Guildhall still rages in the City—not because 
the Corporation is desirous of letting that 
famous historical building, but because it has 
to be rated like other buildings to the relief of 
the poor. It has long been assessed at £6,000 
a year, but at the last quinquennial re-valuation 
this amount was declared. by the Church- 
wardens and Overseers to be inadequate, and 
they accordingly raised it at one bound to 
nearly twice that amount, namely, £11,800. 
The Assessment Committee, however—in spite 
of the remonstrances of the authorities of St. 
Michael Bassishaw, in which parish the 
Guildhall stands—struck out the new and 
restored the old valuation, whence considerable 
agitation among the ratepayers. According to 
the Hudibrastic maxim, the value of a thing is 
‘‘just so much as it will bring,’’ but this is 
unfortunately a test which cannot be applied in 
the present case. All that can be done is to 
take the opinion of surveyors and solicitors. 
It is said that the London County Council has 
valued the property at £14,000. 

Tue authorities of the Louvre seem slowly to 
be awakening to the fact that British artists are 
not sufficiently represented in the French 
national collections. At all events they are 
beginning to buy British pictures—with some- 
thing of the same hesitation that our own 
National Gallery shows in acquiring examples 
of the French School—and are making some 
sort of effort to prove that they are conscious of 
the existence of many works of Art, produced 
by painters who have lived and died in this 
country, which would be worthy additions to 
the great French Gallery. To this desire to fill 
up gaps that have too long been apparent must 
be ascribed the recent purchase, for the con- 
siderable amount of £3,000, of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s portrait of Mr. Angerstein, the Art 
patron, whose pictures afforded the nucleus for 
the Trafalgar Square collection. The Louvre 
is no doubt the richer for this acquisition, but 
as it possesses, as yet, examples of neither 
Reynolds nor Gainsborough, it evidently must 
go a great deal farther before it can claim to 
present the British School in a manner reason- 
ably adequate. 


FaLmoutuH Parish Church—a quaint edifice, 
with a Tower remarkable for its uncommon 
shape, popularly believed to have been raised 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, at 
the expense of King Charles II., in memory of 
his father, ‘“ the King, Saint, and Martyr ’’—just 
now commandsa good deal of attention. The 
Architect’s plans show extensive restoration, 
especially in relation to the Tower. The need 
for renovation has been admitted for several 
years. 


Sir FreDERIC LEIGHTON (as he must still be 
called) has practically completed his principal 
Academy picture, which represents the myth of 
Perseus riding on Pegasus and going to the 
relief of Andromeda. He carries with him the 
head of the Medusa, from whose blood his 
charger had sprung. The white horse against 
the white clouds and light sky is a tour de force 
which has been most successfully accomplished. 
The land- and sea-scape suggests Greece rather 
than @thiopia, where the scene is laid in 
classic lore. 


THE seven pictures, illustrating the legend of 
St. George and the Dragon, painted by Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones, about forty years ago, 
for his friend Mr, Birket Foster, are being re- 
exhibited under a somewhat new aspect, at a 
Gallery in Pall Mall. It may be remembered 
that they were shown in the Haymarket for a 
short period last year, but. since then the artist 
has had them in hand for retouching, and in 
the case of one or two of the figures there is an 
almost entire renovation. Hence some former 
weaknesses in colour and composition have given 
place to strength, even the dragon himself 
becoming, in an artistic sense, a more harmo- 
nious and tractable beast. For those who do 
not remember the pictures we may briefly 
recall the sorrows and nearly disastrous fate of 
the Princess Sabra, who was condemned to be 
sacrificed to the monstrous dragon. In the 
first picture the fair maiden stands alone, in 
drapery of tender hue, and surrounded by 
flowers ; then comes the petition to the King, 


who has to consent that his beautiful daughter 
shall take her chance with the rest in the draw- 
ing of lots, and in the next incident we see her 
‘pale as privet blossom is in June ”’ awaiting the 
decision of her fate. A fourth chapter of the 
romantic tragedy shows how she is led to the 
dragon, followed by sympathetic friends. In 
the next she is tied to a tree, looking patheti- 
cally beautiful in her pure white garment 
against the green background. Then comes 
the fight, in which the champion saint, to say 
the least, has a somewhat easy victory, and 
finally the Princess returns to live happily for 
ever afterwards. The pictures look as if they 
ought properly to remain together, though one 
or other of the seven might tempt the covetous 
collector to wish that the King’s fair daughter 
could take a final farewell of her rescuer. 


REMARKABLE activity has been shown in the 
building of new houses in Aberdeen during the 
last half-dozen years. In the western outskirts, 
as well as towards Woodside on the one hand, 
and Torry on the other, street after street of 
new buildings has been erected, and there 
seems no immediate indication of any falling 
off in building operations. Last year, fully 
250 new houses and shops were completed in 
the city, of a total valuation of about £11,800. 
The previous year saw nearly 240 new houses 
and shops completed, of a total rental of fully 
£9,500, and in some of the immediately 
preceding years the additions to the property 
and valuation of the town were on an even 
larger scale. 


AN “improvement” now being effected out- 
side the British Museum illustrates that curious 
disregard of elementary Architectural principles 
which those in charge of fine public buildings 
too frequently display. To the official mind 
the change merely involves the removal of a 
dwarf railing which runs round the balustrade 
enclosing the Museum on the south and east, in 
order that the footway in Great Russell Street 
and Montague Street, two comparatively quiet 
thoroughfares, may be widened at those points, 
But it did not occur to the Museum Trustees 
or the Duke of Bedford, who arranged for the 
alteration, to ask themselves why the railing 
was placed there, or whether the Architect who 
put it up would have erected a useless obstruc- 
tion for no reason at all. Mr. C. R. Ashbee 
points out that the designer, who was Alfred 
Stevens, the sculptor of the Wellington monu- 
ment in St. Paul’s Cathedral, had an excellent 
reason for placing the railing whereitis. ‘‘The 
great balustrade is first of all conceived to add 
mystery to a somewhat gloomy and sombre 
building ; the enriched detail of this balustrade 
is, then, not to be seen too closely, and in order 
to give it full value a dwarf railing is placed 
some few feet in front of it. This dwarf railing 
the master finally treats with the utmost 
simplicity, but he so disposes it as to con- 
centrate all attention and interest in the one 
little piece of consummate detail—the recurring 
finials, the exquisitely modelled lions. To cut 
off the latter destroys the whole architectonic 
conception of the design.’’ The removal of the 
lions, which Mr. Ashbee, himself a practised 
metal-worker, describes as ‘‘the finest speci- 
mens in England of the modern treatment of 
castings,’ is in itself a matter for regret, 
though they are to be carefully preserved in 
the Museum. But the disappearance of the 
railing is a more unfortunate event, because it 
involves a violation of principle. The first 
requisite of a handsome building is, presumably, 
that it should stand were it can be seen, with 
plenty of open space in front of it. Foreigners 
understand this, though the Museum authorities 
and other English public bodies do not. Thus 
an apparently trivial matter such as the re- 
moval of the Museum railing helps to explain 
why many foreign cities are more impressive 
from an Architectural point of view than our 
own. 


Ir is expected that the Mosque about to be 
erected in Paris will stand on the Quay d’Orsay, 
near the Chamber of Deputies. The plans are 
in the hands of M. Baudry and M. Benjamin 
Constant, so that there is every guarantee that 
the building will be highly ornamental and in- 
teresting, if strangely out of place on the banks 
of the Seine. There will also be attached to 
the Mosque a College for students. 


Mr. C. W. StTusss writes, from the Deanery, 
Ely:—The magnificent Lady Chapel of Ely 
Cathedral, one of the finest specimens of Deco- 
rated Architecture in the kingdom, is reported 
to be in a very dangerous condition. The 
beautiful tracery of the great windows of the 
Chapel, still quite perfect on the inside, has on 
the outside crumbled away almost down to the 
glass line. A storm of exceptional force, Mr. 
Oldrid Scott reports, would very likely blow 
some of these windows into the Chapel. The 
breaking away of a considerable portion of the 
canopied niches of the West Front is also a 
source of much anxiety, for a necessarily much 
used approach to the Lady Chapel, which is 
also a Parish Church, passes immediately 
under the west window, and falling stones may 
at any time become dangerous to passers by. 
An appeal is being made for the sum of £6,000 


_ to be spent solely on the substantial repair of 


the exterior of the building. Thereis no inten- 
tion to attempt a ‘‘restoration’’ of the interior — 
of the Chapel. It is said that Welby Pugin 
once estimated the probable cost of the restora- 
tion of the interior of this Chapel, with its 
marvellous arcade of canopied niches, covered 
with the richest profusion of sculptured work, 
at £100,000. But even the provision of that 
large sum would not make the work possible. 
There does not exist, probably, in Europe to- 
day an artist in stone who could be trusted to 
repair this defaced sculptured work of Alan de 
Walsingham’s craftsmen. For such an artist 
we must wait for an age, when once more Art 
has become not only ‘‘ the expression of a work- 
man’s joy in his work,” but also the expression 
of aman of genius, who pours into his Art life, 
conscience, labour, as a sacrificial act of devo- 
tion to ‘‘ the King in His Beauty.”’ 


WE learn with regret that the quaint old 
houses in Digbeth, Walsall, supposed to have 
been built in the days of the Seventh Henry, if 
not earlier, are being demolished to make 
room for an arcade extending from Digbeth 
into Bradford Street. The block appears to 
have undergone few alterations externally since 
it passed out of the builders’ hands four 
centuries ago, except as regards the removal of 
the picturesque cluster of tall chimneys, which 
towered above the roof until a few years ago. 
But internally there would seem to have been 
many changes and sub-divisions of chambers. - 
The woodwork is of oak, and there is some fine 
panelling, with curious nooks and recesses, 
including what is reputed to have been a secret 
hiding-place in the days of persecution. It is 
to be hoped that those engaged in the work of 
taking down the buildings have received instruc- 
tions to be on the look-out for anything that 
may be of antiquarian or historical interest. 


Mr. ONsSLow Forp, R.A., has been commis- 
sioned to execute the marble bust of the late 
Dr. Dale, which will be placed in the Library 
of Mansfield College, Oxford. This is part of 
the scheme in connection with the Memoriai: 
Fund which is-being raised, the main object of 
which is the creation of a lectureship at Oxford. 


One of the chief attractions at the ‘‘ Old 
Masters’’ is Lord Rosebery’s Turners, two of 
which—views of Rome—hang in the first room. 
Visitors are likely to be somewhat confused, 
however, by mistakes in the description of © 
these magnificent pictures. The catalogue has 
apparently been compiled by somebody who is 
altogether innocent of Roman topography. 
The result is curious. The first picture (No. 
8) is, in reality, a view of the Forum, or Campo 
Vaccino, as it used to be called (from the calves 
and other animals sold there). It is, however, 
described in the catalogue as ‘‘Rome from 
Mount Aventine.’’ Its real title (as given by 
Turner when he exhibited it at the Academy in 
1839) is ‘‘Modern Rome—Campo Vaccino.”’ 
The second picture (No, 12) is in reality a view 
of Rome, looking across the Tiber from high 
ground on the Aventine. The picture seems to 
have been done from a spot not very far from 
what is still a favourite point of view, the 
Priorato Garden. This most beautiful work. 
was exhibited at the Academy in 1836 under 
the title ‘‘Rome from Mount Aventine.”’ In 
the catalogue, however, it is called ‘‘Campo 
Vaccino,”’ which place, we are boldly told in 
the descriptive note, is visible ‘‘ on the other 
side!’’ This, of course, is quite ridiculous. 
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A STRIKING advance in electrical undertakings 
in Germany is the rapid increase >f the use of 
electric light and power in small villages of 
from 1,000 to 3,000 inhabitants, Water power 
is used in the generation, and though the cost 
of installation is about the same as for a steam 
power electric station in Great Britain, yet the 
expenses of upkeep are much less, and these 
German village installations are said to be 
thoroughly successful financially, both for 
lighting and power. 

THERE was a large attendance of the mem- 
bers of the Hull Literary and Philosophical 
Society at the Royal Institution to hear a 
lecture by Mr. D. H. S. Cranage, M.A., on 
‘‘Gothic Architecture.’’ The President (Mr. 
J. E. Wilson) occupied the chair. The lecturer 
explained that Gothic Architecture had very 
little indeed to do with the Goths. The term 
was not a good one to use, but was universally 
applied. ‘The origin of the term was compara- 
tively recent. It was used in the seventeenth 
century to express contempt of the Architecture 
of the Middle Ages. They thought very little 
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that the Council of the Society of Arts is offer- 
ing two important prizes in competition amongst 
students of the Schools of Art of the United 
Kingdom. One of these is offered under the 
terms of the Mulready Trust, and consists of a 
gold medal or asum of £20. This will be 
given tothe student who, at the Annual National 
Competition this year, obtains the highest 
awards for certain drawings from the nude and 
from the living model. The second prize, which 
is also a gold medal or £20 in cash, is offered 
under the terms of the Stock Trust, for Archi- 
tectural decoration, to be carried out in paint- 
ing, stucco, carving, mosaic, or any other 
process applicable to the inside of a building. 
This latter prize is to be awarded at the Annual 
Competition of 1897. 

Mr. Mostyn, in his presidential address to 
the members of the Manchester Athenzeum 
Graphic Club, on the subject of ‘‘ Art Educa- 
tion,’’ criticised adversely the existing system 
of education in Painting, and pointed out its 
defects. Its chief fault, in his opinion, was 
that it was better adapted for the training of a 
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Reverting to his original point, Mr. Mostyn 
ascribed the pre-eminence of all the great 
masters of the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, and 
English Schools to their immediate imitation of 
Nature. ‘he work of ideal painters, he took it, 
appeared as ideal to us simply owing to their 
exquisite sense of seeing, for they painted in a 
great degree what was before them, only they 
saw it in a much more beautiful way. An 
artist should seek the ideal amidst the fetters 
of reality, and try to find the beautiful without 
deviating from the truth. A painter painted 
his impression. of a subject, and not exactly 
what he saw before him, as another person 
might see it. A young student should, Mr. 
Mostyn recommended, be trained to abstract 
all that was beautiful and necessary for his 
picture, and if he had not been taught to look 
at nature artistically and with feeling, his 
picture would never make us feel that we 
were in the presence of something subtle and 
beautiful. 


In Antwerp Cathedral there are seventeen 
bells, some of them of great antiquity. One 
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then of these wonderful medizeval buildings of 
which they were now so proud. The lecturer 
then proceeded to give a detailed account of 
the rise and progress of Gothic Architecture in 
this country, and explained why and how the 
various styles of Gothic Architecture came into 
vogue. 


Tue Battersea Vestry has offered premiums 
to consulting engineers and contractors for the 
best schemes, reports, designs, plans, and 
estimates for lighting the parish by electricity, 


the schemes to be submitted to an engineer of 


eminence for an independent report. In 
response to the invitation, twenty-one schemes 
have been sent in, and they are now under the 
examination of Mr. Robert Hammond, 
M.1.E.E., of London, who has been appointed 
the Vestry’s electrical adviser on the subject. 


Art students who are still pursuing their 
work at the School of Art, whether as day or 
evening students, may find it useful to know 


designer than of a painter. What did the 
young painter want with freehand copies of 


| ornaments, casts of leaves, and those beautiful 
| antique figures which he could not appreciate 


in the slightest degree because he was not 
ready for them? Now manystudents who had 
drawn the antique figure before studying from 
life thought, whilst they were doing so, that 
the figure before them was a beautiful repre- 


| sentation of living flesh. The result of this 


training, Mr. Mostyn considered, was that all 
the artistic feeling was knocked out of both 
drawing and student, and when that student 
came to draw from life he was puzzled, because 
the model was no longer still, but continually 
moving. The order ought to be reversed ; the 


| antique should follow a long course of study 


from life, and not precede it. Even if the stu- 
dent had done no drawing before, he should 
draw from a living model. Mr. Mostyn went 
on to discuss the duties and responsibilities of 
the teacher, and pointed out how much it lay 
in his power to encourage youthful genius. 


the Carolus, given by Charles V., King of Spain, 
Emperor of Germany, and Archduke of Austria, 
is only rung twice in each year, when it is said 
to take sixteen men to ringit. The amalgam 
of which it is made consists of gold, silver, and 
copper, and the bell, with the metal it contains, 
it said to be worth over £20,000. 


Tue house in Kingsmead Road, Tulse Hill, 
which forms a litho sheet this week, was built 
by the owner upon land, bought so as to pro- 
tect his own residence, by controlling the style 
and nature of buildings upon it. Kitchen and 
entrance doorways are set back soas to obstruct 
his own windows as little as possible, and this 
has dictated the grouping and roof outlines. 
The materials are stock brick facings to ground 
floor, rough cast above, and Broseley roof tiles. 
The incised decorative panel in one of the 
gables gives relief to the rough cast. The 
builders were Messrs. Candler and Sons, of 
Brixton Hill, and the Architect, Mr. Arthur J. 
Gale, of Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street. 
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=erqlOMANCE—the Romance of hard 

fi) =work—is no longer regarded in 
rose light by the student of 
to-day. He sees in such Romance 
the intense realism of discomfort 
and physical self-denial. So the older men tell 


MR« JC. NICOL? 


They prove their Spartan Theory by 
a series of negative questions. Where is 
the young Architect who pores over 
quartos and folios by the midnight light of 
a garret glimmer? Where he who will 
deny his appetite for the benefit of the 
Architectural Ages and the Second Hand 
Bookseller? And with the same ironic breath, 
the maturer men, weighing down the scale 
against the beginner with superlative con- 
viction, point to the manifold advantages of 
to-day, the Schools of Art, of Science, of 
Technology; even the branch Schools of 
Architecture, the warmer encouragement, 
the recognition of Art in the curriculum of 
Life, yea of Childhood, the clamour for what 
is cheap and beautiful, or costly and beauti- 
ful, in place of what-time—a generation ago 
—Silence sat on horse-hair sofas while Senti- 
ment was as rude as a prismatic chandelier ! 
“Look!” they say, “at your chances, your 
opportunities ;. you.can -work. in iron, in 
copper, in the plastic arts, in wood ; there 
are benches for you everywhere ; Professors 
cumber the ground ; sculpture is applauded ; 
if you are capable of original ideas, there 
are wealthy people of taste, who, handing 
you their cheque-book, will migrate for six 
months to the South of France, you to do 
your will in their English halls and houses. 
Thirty years ago, Wealth had no Taste, and 
the middle-class had neither. Yet we have, 
with our limited. chances, accomplished a 
Revival without stringed bands and educa- 
tional embellishments, and the High Art 
Ritual. We are workers, not worshippers ; 
professional men, not priests!” It is not 
uncommon to hear Noble Romans in the 
Profession harangue in this way. 

And one’s reply is more in the manner of 
warding off a blow than of returning the 
counter. It is too soon, yet, to know what 
will be the ultimate result of all this Art 
mustard and cress, and spring lettuce and 
salad days. It is premature to estimate the 
extra harvest of this tillage, for you can 
overwork as well as neglect a soil. Hard 
Work is always the right Gospel, whatever 
happens, genius—or anything else, even salad 
—being an “infinite capacity for taking pains.” 

And hard work, persistent work, with the 
story of some self-abnegations, has been the 
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foundation of that municipal success which 
Oliver Essex, Fellow of the Institute, and 
John Coulson Nicol, Associate, have achieved 
in the capital of the Midlands. | Admittedly 
the commercial requirements of so essentially 
commercial a city as Birmingham are a re- 
straint in the wrong direction; Messrs 
Essex and Nicol have experienced the com- 
mon lot of all-who build in cities for the 
City’s Sake. They have had to fight 
opposition and ignorance and prejudice, and 
though Birmingham be ahead in enterprise 
and in that vigour which comes of com- 
parative youth, of several of our larger centres, 
it is still smitten with uncertainty and vacil- 
lation in its Street Architecture, continuity 
and sequence are disregarded, while buildings 
“ quarrel” with each other (and with them-_ 
selves) after the usual manner, so amusing 
were it not so significant. The fact of the 
matter is—it may be as well to assert it— 
that every large town in the North of 
England began to grow a century too soon 
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or was allowed to exist, in its then garb and 
guise, a century too late. What might not 
be done now, if only we could begin again—in 
Birmingham, in London, in Manchester, in 
Liverpool, in Glasgow, building in a better 
spirit, though the old spirit, the old stupid folly 
has not left off undoing yet—as in Edin- 
burgh. Fortunately, buildings are built to 
live and die, for the writer would assert that 
Architecture is a Pagan Art falling into 
the Styx of Destruction—all save the Gothic, 
which is Pagan made Christian, that. shall 
in its cruciform fashion endure for evermore. 
The old and ignorant public Adam, who 
knows nothing about Architecture, and does 
not care his namesake for it either, has 
thwarted Birmingham and its Architects as 
he has hoofed the rest of Architectural 
England. But it is well to know—and 
Messrs. Essex and Nicol are an object lesson 
in this regard—what hard work and perti- 
nacity and persistence can do. You admit 
at once that you look through their work for 
that cruciform Christianity, of which you 
have spoken, in vain; they do not build 
Churches, and you may be pardoned for 
wishing that their drawing boards had not 
been quite so encumbered with the rapid 
growth of so rapid a City. In the lives ofall 


successful men there should come a lull, or 


they should contrive a lull, in which they 
can give us of their best. When the news 
came to Essex and Nicol that Birmingham’s 
Municipal Technical School was to be built 
from their designs, they threw themselves 
with all their old pertinacity into the task, 
working themselves at the details, shelving 
nothing, ignoring nothing. It is because 
they so well exemplify the plainer Gospel of 
which we have spoken, the Hard Work 
Gospel, that one may point to their mutual 
and individual career as typical of what 
energyand ability can do—denied the learned 
leisure wherein to draw and dream—and in 
the adventurous career of Mr. Nicol there are 


many of the elements—Scottish elements— 
of Romance. 

Oliver Essex, whose father was a native 
of London settling in Birmingham as designer 
and silversmith, had begun, under! parental 
guidance, to model in clay and wax and to 
draw before boys ihad shown that “general 


‘aptitude for drawing’’—a common ‘school 


STL 


characteristic now-a-days. And then came 
one of _Fate’s early blows which batter 
down all but determined boys of young or 
elder growth, for when young Essex was 
fifteen both his parents died, and that fond 
ambition to “make him an Architect’’ fell 
away into the visionary longings of youth. 
But the Civil Service, good sound old régime 
of repression, intensified the craving, and 
three years later Oliver Essex passed into 
Mr. Ward’s office, a pupil to Architecture. 
Mr. Ward’s practice, as Architect and Sur- 
veyor, enabled young Essex to become 
assistant and then manager, familiarising 
himself with the details of infirmaries and 
workhouses and theatres, the hotels, restaur- 
ants and arcades, the blocks and offices and 
“private (?) residences” that go to con- 
glomerate a town. To the value of Architec- 
tural Associations—to that of Birmingham 
in particular — Mr. Essex is prepared to 
testify. For more than twenty years he has 
been a member of the Birmingham Associa- 
tion, and cannot speak too highly of the 
experience he gained in preparing work for 
its classes, more particularly those for “De- 
sign” and “Construction.” As illustrative 
of his activity as a student you learn that a 
rule of his life, which obtained for some years, 
was not to cease work until in literal fact 
the night was far spent and the day at hand. 
Students are not early to bed now-a-days, 
but their evenings are spent with a difference. 
For some years he was a member of the 
Committee and Secretary for the Classes. 

Mr. Essex managed to get abroad, and he 
has many portfolios from which selections 
have been published in the Birmingham 
Architectural Association Sketch Book. It 
is his view that the value of work of this 
character to the student cannot be over- 
estimated, seeing that an object once thought- 
fully drawn. can hardly ever be effaced from 
the memory. The quiet study of buildings 
in course of construction, with a two-foot 
rule and sketch-book, he confesses has been 
of lasting benefit to him. 

Adverting to the educational advantages 
offered by the Architectural Association ; the 
exchange of ideas and the force of emulation, 
Mr. Essex considers it worthy of note that 
of about a dozen who constituted the actual 
leaders of the Association at that time, nearly 
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the whole number are at present in success- 
ful practice. His first-sketching tour on the 
Continent was in 1880, when he, accom- 
panied by other students, visited Holland, 
Belgium, and the Rhine and Moselle dis- 
tricts, and you are already aware that for 
several years he was an exhibitor of water- 
colour drawings at the Birmingham Society 
of Artists and the Midland Arts Club, and 
was a member of the Committee of the 
Archeological Section of the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute. In 1883, Oliver 
Essex was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, after having 
passed the Qualifying Examination, and was 
elected a Fellow in June, 1892. After com- 
mencing practice in 1883, he built the 
Grand Theatre, Derby, and reconstructed 


the Queen’s Theatre, Birmingham, the 
Grand Theatre, Birmingham, and_ the 
New Theatre, Swansea, becoming an 


authority in the Midlands on theatre-planning 
as well as on many buildings of acommercial 
and utilitarian nature: hotels, restaurants, 
‘manufactories, and the like. Another finger- 
post to thoroughness may be learned in the 
fact that Mr, Essex always prepared his own 
bills of quantities, and found time to lay out 
a number of building estates, one near Car- 
narvon: herein the nucleus of an extensive 
estate business, which is now a separate 
department of the firm. Still not satisfied 
with what was, in a modest way, a profes- 
sional “boom” in the Midlands, Mr. Essex 
opened an office in Chancery Lane, London, 
in 1886, and was engaged in several important 
schemes, notably the development of the 
Salisbury Estate, Strand, involving in con- 
nection with the latter an estimated cost 
exceeding £250,000. With a view to the 
further extension Londonwards, Mr. J. C. 
Nicol came into partnership earlysin 1887. 
Once again Mr. Essex assures you that he 
attributes the measure of success which he 
has achieved to some early aptitude, early 
artistic training and a large capacity for hard 
work, and his persistency of purpose. During 
the early years of his practice he was at his 
office till late at night, his day being occupied 
by supéerintending buildings in course of 
construction. He brought economy into the 
railway train, contriving to make sketch 
plans with the aid of a sketch-book and small 
scale. Mr. Essex had serious intentions at 
this time of engaging a day and night staff 
to facilitate the rapid execution of drawings 
by continuing the drawing process through 
the whole twenty-four hours, and he believes 
that this idea will yet be realised, as the pro- 
cess of preparing plans is necessarily slow 
and often represents a serious loss to pro- 
prietors in the matter of City ground rents, 
and in other cases of emergency. 

You turn to John Coulson Nicol to learn, 
in this determined-looking Aberdeen man, 
the details of what may be described as a life 
of adventure, not for adventure’s sake but for 
the honest making ofa living in the seek and 
ye shall find spirit of the Scotch. He com- 
menced his career by being apprenticed to 
Mr. Alexander Ellis, a well-known prac- 
titioner in Aberdeen. At this time, he tells 
you, six years was the stipulated period 
necessary to instil into the mind of the aspirant 
the proper application of the square and com- 
passes, and several years were spent, of 
course, in drawing out the “Orders” in their 
various stages of development and in obtain- 
ing a knowledge of Gothic, and was there not 
available two excellent: things in those days, 
the School of Art and Art Library? The 
probationary period over, Nicol followed in 
the wake of how many men fra’ Aberdeen ? 
but halted for a few years in Edinburgh 
where, with Mr. W. Hamilton Beattie, in the 
offices of George Beattie and Son, he found 
experience in the Craiglockhart Workhouses, 
the North Berwick Hotel, and much Edin- 
burgh building. Becoming a member of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association, inter- 


t which I have spoken. 


course with such men as Hippolyte J. Blanc, 
the well-known Church Architect, Mr. Mor- 
ham, City Architect, and Mr. Ross, who has 
done so much to extend by his publications 
along with Mr. McGibbon, the beauties of 
Scottish Baronial Architecture, produced 
a lasting impression on young Nicol—to this 
day he is proud of his allegiance to that 
Edinburgh Association. 

Having, in the Aberdeen School of Art, 
commenced the study of the Antique and 
acquired considerable freedom with his 
pencil, John Nicol’s ambition to excel led 
him to seek admission to the Life School of 
the Scottish Academy, at this time mainly 
reserved for painters and sculptors, The 
use of the square had become irksome, and, 
longing to sketch in perspective, he soon 
found that Life School training was the best 
means to that end, notwithstanding the late 
“Dick” Peddie’s admonitions. Yet he was 
only twenty-two, having resumed that Aber- 
deen march southward, when he arrived in 
London, and after a fruitless search for work 
and opportunity, determined to start as a 
general draughtsman and designer. His 
facility of hand made him valuable at a 
time when several exhibitions, including the 
Vienna and Moscow, were being organised, 
and he prepared numerous showcases both 
for private firms and also for the Indian 
Section for the Home Government. 

There is a pardonable pride in still being 
able to recognise his own showcases at the 
Crystal Palace now-a-days. But progress 
was slow, and opportunity seemed barred to 
the plucky young Scotsman, without much 
money or friends, and being introduced to an 
Architect from New Zealand, who needed an 
asisstant and partner, and having the desire 
to travel, he engaged to go thither, where 
for several years he carried out works in 
Dunedin, Timarn, Christchurch, and other 
places in New Zealand. Several of these 
were buildings constructed entirely of con- 
crete, and opened up to him a new field for 
study. With a view to still further know- 
ledge in building, Nicol left New Zealand 
and went to San Francisco, just developing 
into the famous city it now is. There were 
no permanent occupations westwards, so he 
travelled, finding a “berth” in an Architect’s 
office in Chicago. 

Was there not, do you not think, much to 
learn from the blackened ruins of that great 
fire which had devastated the quick grown 
city ere the new city sprang up—a Phoenix 
among the cities of the States? Still restless 
—it is difficult to believe this quiet-looking 
professional man so much of a “rolling 
stone” —he was attracted by the Philadel- 
phian Exhibition, so journeyed to that city 
and afterwards to New York, always the 
principal object of interest being a building 
in construction, and many the excuses to be 
framed to get inside the hoardings ! 

Returning to London, his desire was again 
to practise as designer; but meeting with 
Mr, Alexander Peebles, the late City Archi- 
tect, he entered his office in Salters’ Hall 
Court, passed the examinations required to 
act as District Surveyor, and for some time 
acted as such in the parish of Marylebone ; 
while, Architecturally, he was engaged in 
building in the City, Zhe Datly Chronicle 
offices in Fleet Street, offices in Rood Lane 
and Mark Lane, and warehouses in Watling 
Street ; and just a touch of sentiment, for the 
Memorial Tablet recording the site of the 
Church where Milton was baptised was from 
John Nicol’s design. On Mr. Peebles be- 
coming City Architect, Mr. Nicol went to 
Birmingham, at first being engaged as manag- 
ing assistant to Mr. Thompson Plevins, 
and subsequently by Messrs. Osborne and 
Reading. His partnership with Mr. Essex 
commenced ten years ago, and has resulted 
in the building of that municipal success in 
the Midlands, particularly in Birmingham, of 
Having felt the 


want of an established system of Architec- — 
tural education; Mr. Nicol takes great interest 
in-anything that will promote that aim. His 
eldest son is already on the curriculum of 
the Institute. So in the smooth measure of 
many commissions ends the roaming career 
of an Aberdeen lad.. But the love of travel 
is now engrained, and Messrs. Essex and 
Nicol, pursuing their “thorough” policy, 
have visited Technical Schools and Municipal 
Buildings in Vienna, Buda-Pesth, Stuttgart, 
Strasborg and Frankfort, studying the high 
development of such municipal institutions 
abroad. This spring Mr. Nicol is off to 
Spain and then to Cairo, believing the blend- 
ing of eastern and western ideas in Architec- 
ture to be the best foundation for a modern 
style, contending as he does that it is im- 
possible to adapt either purely Classical or 
Gothic forms to modern ideas. 

Mr. John Goodman, the junior partner, was 
added to the firm in 1894, on their finding 
that it was desirable to make a separate 
department for quantity surveying of which 
he is now the principal. 

You have no space wherein to enumerate 
the work of the firm. Your one regret 
may be that Messrs. Essex and Nicol 
have not had time to practise in learned 
leisure many of their aims and aspira- 
tions, but that these exist you. well | 
know, waiting no doubt for that lull of 
which you have spoken, and for which you 
are honest enough to say you hope. 


‘“‘UNDER THE ATTIC MOON.” 


CHRISTMAS AT ATHENS. 


T Athens antiquity is supreme. Broadly 
A speaking, the city had no middle ages at 
all, no epoch of rude vigour, no. naive 
transformation of the ideals of the Classical 
World, but a prolonged and steadily fading 
dream, ending in a deadly sleep, from which it 
awakened only in the heyday of the nineteenth 
century. And the awakening of Greece has 
not brought with it the arrogance which mars 
the renascence of modern Italy. From the 
first this awakening has been too intimately 
bound up with the memory of old Hellas, it 
has been too intrinsically a revival, to assume 
any other than a reverent attitude towards the 
past. Modern Greece does not aspire to bea 
Great Power, drags the chain of no Triple 
Alliance, and is rather conspicuously wanting 
in the enterprise which covers a country with 
roads and railways. It cultivates the grace 
and charm which are so easy to the Greek. 


Elsewhere the fanaticism of the early Christians 


freely destroyed the noblest Pagan Temples ; 
here even the Christian populace felt the 
prestige of ancient Athens, the mother of Arts, 
and the Parthenon, the crowning glory of the 
city, the Temple of the maiden goddess Athene, 
was saved by becoming the Church of the 
Virgin Mother. It was even known at one time 
under the name of ‘‘Our Lady Atheniotissa,”’ 
thus expressly recalling the former tenant of 
the shrine, who might seem to be not so much 
ejected as gently and half wistfully displaced. 
And the liberation of Greece inevitably restored 
the Parthenon, so far as it could be restored, 
to the worshippers of Hellenic. Only one 
trace of the Christian revolution lingers in the 
precincts of the Acropolis, and that one is 
singularly picturesque. High up in the preci- 
pices at its base a light is seen burning at 
night in the mouth of a Chapel built in the 
rock; it is the shrine of our Lady Chrysospe- 
liotissa. The black-capped pope, who sits at 
the mouth of the cavern reciting prayers in a 
nasal monotone, looks down upon ascene strewn 
with wrecks of ancient faiths. Ona bare ele- 
vation to the south-east the sixteen columns 
which alone remain of the Temple of Olympian 
Zeus detach themselves in desolate grandeur 


| from the background, a landmark in all views of 


Athens. Close at hand was the -Shrine of. 
Asklepios, the aldest haunt of medicine ; further 
west those of Themis, of Aphrodite, of Mother 
Earth; while at the extreme verge, below the 
bastion, still crowned with the little Temple 


| of Nike, the Shrine of Demeter Chloe found a 


narrow coign of vantage. But by far the most 
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striking objects on this southern slope are the 
remains of the two great Theatres, as different 
in mass and outline as in the character of the 
two epochs whose Art and intellect they sym- 
bolise. The Odeum, with its towering arcades 
of a rough and ochrous stone—so unlike the 
finely chiselled marble of Attic work—is instinct 
with the somewhat coarse magnificence of 
Roman patronage ; it was presented to Athens 
by her most sumptuous benefactor in Roman 
times, Herodes Atticus, as a monument to the 
wife whom scandal said that he had not 
involuntarily lost. But a few hundred yards 
east of this pompous pile lie the unobtrusive 
remains of the Theatre which was not given 
to Athens, but grew out of her most inti- 
mate instincts of Art and Religion. It is 
only when close to it that the unprepared 
visitor becomes aware that he is standing 
before the stage of Sophocles and Aristophanes, 
the scene of the festive rites of Dionysos, 
whose earliest Attic Shrine stood upon this spot. 
The circling tiers of seats, in Pentelic marble, 
rise, half embedded in grass, from the foot of 
the Acropolis to the very base of its topmost 
precipices. Scarcely a generation has passed 
since the theatre was discovered, and its marble 
has a whiteness and freshness which two thou- 
sand years of exposure have permitted few 
other of the marble monuments of old Athens 
to retain. On the carved chairs or stalls of the 
front row you may still read with perfect clear- 
ness the inscribed titles of the priests of the 
several shrines to which each stall, as in a 
modern Cathedral, was assigned. Here was 
the stall of the priest of Olympian Zeus—LJereos 
Dios Olumpiou—there that of the priest of the 
Pythian Apollo; in the centre a stall of pecu- 
liar dignity was appropriated to the priest of 
Dionysos, who occupied somewhat the position 
of the local bishop in a modern Cathedral fes- 
tival. It is easier by night than by day to 
transport oneself into the genius of such spots. 
The modern sentiment of moonlight has at- 
tached itself, in Literature, rather to Gothic or 
to Roman Architecture—to Melrose or the 
Coliseum. But the chiselled marble of Athens 
is still better fitted to call forth its peculiar 
beauty. And under the Attic moon not only 
do all the delicacies of relief receive their full 
value, but the rich golden browns of old 
marble are still clearly visible, flushing the 
more exposed parts of the snowy or ivory-like 
surface.. And the broken edges of cornice or 
pediment are profiled upon a sky of intense 
violet. It is, naturally, onthe Acropolisitself, and 
before the Parthenon, that these effects reach 
their climax. The beauty of the immediate 
scene is there heightened by an incomparable 
background. On every side lies the broad Attic 
plain, immediately below the city—a sparkling 
wilderness of lights; close at kand the circle of 
Athenian hills, the steep pyramid of Lycabettus 
topped by its gleaming convent, the rugged 
heights of Areopagus, Pnyx, and the Museion ; 
and all round the horizon mountains of noble 
- form—the triple dome of Parnes, the beautiful 
bell-shaped Pentelikon capped with snow, the 
long rounded ridge of Hymettus (now a bare 
mountain, shorn of its forests and its honey ; 
then, southward, the silver line of sea stretching 
out to the south-east as far as Sunium; imme- 
diately opposite the peaked islands of Aegina 
and Salamis; and, further west, range upon 
range of heights breaking away to the Isthmus 
and the far Peloponnesus. - 


Tue lighting of the burgh of Ayr by electricity 
has been formally inaugurated. The works 
have cost in all about £20,000, and they have 
been so constructed as to be capable of extension 
as required. 

CoLoneEL C. H. Luarp, R.E., Inspector from 
the Local Government Board, recently attended 
at the County Offices at Winchester, to hear an 
ape encr of theCounty Council in the matter 
of the sale of Serle’s House (Judges’ lodgings) 
and exchanges of property, for the re-building 
of Winchester Barracks. 

Messrs. P. C. MippLeton & Co., electrical 
engineers, Schoolhill, have secured the contract 
for the lighting and heating of New Mar Lodge 
’ by electricity for his Grace the Duke of Fife, 
The electricity will be generated by water 
power on the estate. The cost of the work is 
estimated at between £2,000 and £3,000, and 
will take about 18 months to complete. 


- direct into the street. 


Correspondence. 


SHOREDITCH BATHS AND LIBRARY 
COMPETITION, 


To the Editor of Tuk ButiLpErRs’ JOURNAL. 


S1r,—In view of the criticisms that have 
appeared inthe Press with respect to the award 
of prizes in this Competition I am instructed by 
the Commissioners to ask you to do them the 
favour of publishing the enclosed letter from 
Mr. Rowland Plumbe, the assessor, which 
answers the points that have been raised.—I 
am, Sir, Yours faithfully, 

H. MANSFIELD RoBINSON, 
Clerk to the Baths Commissioners. 
Shoreditch Town Hall, 
Jan. r4th, 1896. 


To H. MANSFIELD Rosinson, LL.D. 


Sir,—I have perused the letters received by 
you from Mr. Tiltman, and dated t1oth and 
14th December. [ have already expressed my 
great regret that Mr. Tiltman should have with- 
drawn his design in the way he has done, on the 
ground that it contains valuable trade secrets, and 
I the more regret that after doing so, and thus 
preventing other competitors from criticising 
his design, he should himself examine theirs 
with a view to upsetting and casting a slur upon 
my award. 

Mr. Tiltman says that one of the primary 
conditions was as to the County Council’s 
license, and says that he has observed this and 
every othey condition. Now asa matter of fact, 
the condition as to the license of the County 
Council is not a primary condition. It has 
nothing to do with the proper use of the Bath 
as a building erected under the Baths Acts, and 
paid for out of public monies for a special 
purpose. Secondly, neither Mr. Tiltman nor 
any of the competitors have absolutely complied 
with all of the rules and regulations, particu- 
larly Rule 2, neither is this the only rule Mr. 
Tiltman has not complied with. Although 
these rules are not all strictly and technically 
complied with generally by any of the com- 
petitors, it never occurred to me to disqualify 
the whole, but where all are wrong, I think 
every competitor is disqualified from demanding 
that the others should be upset on that account. 
My sole effort has been to award the first 
premium for the best design. In the one 
selected, the escape stairs from the first-class 
bath gallery led on to the ground floor, but the 
exits required were provided, and without any 
but the most trivial alteration,~ the gallery 
stairs could have been and still can be arranged 
To have put aside the 
finest design, both in plan and by far the best 
in elevation, for such a trivial cause, when I 
could not justly disqualify it, would have been 
most unjust to the commissioners and the com- 
peting Architects. The matter still remains 
in the hands of the Commissioners, and more- 
over, their Architect and the County Council 
(who have discretionary powers) have still to 
settle the matter, as provided for in the condi- 
tions and specially mentioned in my award. 
Moreover, the matter was specially pointed out 
and explained to the Commissioners, and atten- 
tion called to the said stairs at the last meeting 
I had with them before the award was accepted. 

The unfortunate withdrawal of the second 
premiated design, and the subsequent special 
notice given of it, by one of the professional 
papers on a private view of the same, having 
called forth perhaps even more than the usual 
criticism on the part of some of the disappointed 
Competitors and others interested, I think it 
necessary to state that I am perfectly prepared 
to explain all points to your Commissioners, 
should they require any further information in 
regard to the same. 

I should like your Commissioners to know 
that the Conditions prepared have been variously 
criticised, some experts calling them a model of 
what Conditions should be, others considering 
them too full in their requirements and calling 
for too much work. I notice as a curious fact, 
that some of those who complain most bitterly 
have sent in the largest number of drawings, 
some as many as twelve to fifteen sheets, others 
as few as six to eight, the selected design being 


amongst the latter number. In the face of this 
fact, the complaint seems most perplexing, 

Some complain that the Baths and Wash- 
houses Act will not allow of the First-Class 
Bath being used for the purposes of entertain- 
ment. Toa limited extent this is partly true, 
aS was pointed out when the Conditions were 
being discussed. By Sec. 5 of the Baths and 
Wash-houses Amendment Act, of 1878, ‘‘no 
bath when closed may be used for music or danc- 
ing,’’ but this point was set aside on considera- 
tion, as it is notorious that many baths are used 
for entertainments, both in winter and summer. 

Another point raised, is in regard to the 
windows of Library or Bath, overlooking the 
Library or Bath site respectively. This con- 
dition was, in consideration of the difficulties 
of the site, qualified in the answers to questions, 
and nearly half of the Competitors availed 
themselves of the qualification. It was also 
specially discussed, and a resolution taken 
thereon, at a meeting of the Commissioners, 
and it was therefore impossible, and would have 
been unfair, for them to disqualify on this 
account. 

It is asserted on behalf of one design, with- 
drawn from exhibition, that it has not been 
selected on account of its having a quadrangle. 
I can assure you this is not so, it might have 
been disqualified with the others. It was not 
selected because it was not the best. 

A number of other objections have been taken, 
some of them incorrect, and all of a trivial 
nature, too numerous to mention on the present 
occasion. 

I beg to assure you that I have given the 
greatest and most painstaking attention to the 
duties I have undertaken. I have given fifteen 
(15) days’ attendance at the Hall (apart from 
the time spent at Committees and at my Office) 
to the consideration of the designs, on many 
occasions staying till late hours at work thereon, 
weighing and comparing every point in the 
design, and being assisted on purely technical 
points, when necessary, by a large number of 
my staff, and I am quite convinced that I have 
on the whole selected the best planned building. 
There can, I think, be no question that the 
principal facade of the building is one in which 
the Architectural treatment has been most suc- 
cessfully carried out. It compares most favour- 
ably with all the others. It is a front worthy 
of a public building, and one in which the dis- 
tinct uses of the Bath and Library have been 
designed in such a way as to produce one con- 
sistent and effective whole, worthy of the fine 
site, and thoroughly well expressing the uses of 
each of the important blocks of buildings of 
which it forms a part. In short, without dis- 
regarding the conditions, except in regard to 
really trivial points to which all designs are 
subject, I have advised you in accordance with 
the said conditions, to select the best design. 

In face of some of the criticisms, it seems 
almost necessary to assure you that I have 
acted quite impartially in the matter, and that 
I know nothing of the successful competitor, 
and had no idea whose design I was selecting. 

Tam, Six, 
Yours faithfully, 
ROWLAND PLUMBE. 
13, Fitzroy Square, 
London, W. 


AmoncG the interesting and valuable collection 
of artistic objects which the German Emperor 
will place at the disposal of the directorate o 
the approaching Berlin Exhibition, will be a 
beautiful Silver Model of his well-known racing - 
yacht Meteor. The Model is worked out in 
every particular in silver in the proportion 1.50. 
It stands on a handsome silver pedestal roin. 
high. 

x MEETING of the master plumbers of Birming- 
ham and district has been held at the Queen’s 
Head Hotel, Birmingham, for the purpose of 
forming a branch of the National Association of 
Master Plumbers of Great Britain. Mr.Beal,hon. 
secretary of the Hull branch, and Mr. Peattie, 
hon. secretary of the Oxford branch, attended 
as delegates, and after some discussion it was 
decided to form a branch in Birmingham and 
the district. The following officers were then 
elected : President, Mr. J. Osborne; vice-presi- 
dents, Messrs. A. Horton and G. Cooke; sec- 
retary, Mr. T. E. Hill; and treasurer, Mr. S. 
Latham. 
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Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—The Governors of Robert Gor- 
don’s College have decided to execute the works 
contemplated in connection with a proposed 
Gymnasium at the College, and new Modelling 
and Painting Rooms at the School of Art. The 
tenders amounted to £2,165 and £546 respec- 
tively. 


ABERTILLERY.—The Wesleyan Chapel has 
been re-opened after undergoing extensive altera- 
tions. A new Front, of handsome design, and 
extensive Galleries, are the most prominent 
features of the renovation, the whole of the 
work having been satisfactorily carried out by 
Messrs. Gaen Brothers. 


ANsTEY.—A new School, which has been 
erected by the School Board, has been formally 
opened by the Mayor of Leicester (Ald. Wood). 
Provision is afforded for about 370 boys and 
girls. The new School is a neat and compact- 
looking structure, and is well built, while 
special attention has been given to the proper 
heating, ventilating, and lighting of the Rooms. 
The building is mainly of red sand brick, with 
Derbyshire stone dressings, and the roof, which 
is supported by iron girders, is covered with 
Broseley tiles. There is one large Assembly 
Room, and leading out of this are four good- 
sized Class Rooms. Entrance is effected at 
either end of the building, one being for boys 
and the other for girls. There are also two 
large Cloak Rooms and Lavatory arrangements. 
The total expenditure upon the new School— 
including £500 for the site—has been £4,052. 
The cost of the building and, construction of 
playground was £3,000, the remainder being 
absorbed in the purchase of the site, furniture, 
and sundries. Messrs. Everard and Pick, of 
Leicester, were the Architects. 


ArRpGowaNn, N.B.—A new School is to be 
erected at the junction of Nelson and Brisbane 
Streets, similar in material and workmanship 
to Hillend School, at a cost of not more than 
£10,000, and Mr. J. B. Stewart, Architect, 
Greenock, has been appointed to prepare 
schedules and carry out the work. 

AT arecent meeting of the School Board a 
discussion took place in connection with the 
proposed new Ardgowan School, the esti- 
mates proving so greatly in excess of the 
original estimate. It was eventually resolved 
to depart from the plans submitted by Messrs. 
Boston, Menzies and Morton, which means 
that fresh plans and specifications will have 
to be prepared, which will cause considerable 
delay in the erection of the School. 


BEDMINSTER.—The new School to be opened 
at Merrywood to-day consists mainly of four de- 
partments. Facing Dalston Road isthe entrance 
for boys, with a fine playground to the right. 
On either side of the Entrance Lobby are 
Lavatories and Cloak Rooms. Double-swing 
doors open from the Corridor into the Central 
Hall. There are Class Rooms on each side of 
the Assembly Hall. It is not to be carried on 
as a mixed School in the fullest sense of the 
term, but will be a compromise between that 
system and the opposite one, which requires 
the separation of the sexes. The whole of the 
exterior is of red brick, relieved by courses of 
buff bricks and with freestone for decorative 
purposes over some of the windows and from 
sides to doorways. Surmounting the Assembly 
Halls are ornamental turrets, which aid also in 
promoting good ventilation. The Schools have 
been built from the designs of Mr. E. Gabriel, 
Architect, of Bristol and London. They pro- 
vide accommodation for 420 seniors, 480 juniors, 
and 267 infants, a total of 1,160; and the cost, 
including the site and furnishing, has been about 
£16,500. 


BETHESDA.—The new intermediate Technical 
School Buildings, when completed, will com- 
prise a central block, containing four large 
Class Rooms, of which two are convertible into 
a large Assembly Hall, flanked by wings, in 
which are placed the departments for the 
exclusive use of the boys on one side and girls 
on the other. The boys’ department consists 
of an excellent room for manual instruction; 
woodworking, carpentry, and joinery, and that 


for girls a corresponding room for cookery and 
laundry work. A third wing at the back of the 
building contains the chemical and physical 
Laboratories and the chemistry Lecture Hall, 
with their necessary adjuncts, all to be fitted 
with the most approved apparatus for their 
respective needs. Ample Cloak Room accom- 
modation is provided, and three rooms for the 
use of the teaching staff, while spacious and 
well-lighted corridors afford easy communica- 
tion between the different departments, the 
whole building being thereby heated and venti- 
lated. With regard to the exterior, local 
material has been employed, the stone for the 
walls being obtained from the boulders lying in 
the adjacent land, and the slates from the local 
quarries. The lower portion of the walls will 
be self-faced, and the upper portion covered 
with rough cast. The Architects are. Messrs. 
Willink and Thicknesse, of Liverpool, and the 
contractors Messrs. Hughes and Stirling, also 
of this city, the amount of the contract being 


£2,457. 


BrisTOL.—With regard to the decision of the 
St. James’s Vestry to undertake the renovation 
of the Tower of the Parish Church, Mr. J 
Bevan, Architect, has been consulted in the 
matter, and the work will shortly be placed in 
hand. The upper portion of the Tower is ina 
bad state of repair, and it has been decided 
that a thorough restoration shall be effected at 
a cost of, £600 or £700. 


BrixHAM.—Brixham Baptist Church, which 
has for the last five months been undergoing 
extensive alterations at a cost of £450, under 
the direction of Mr. Bridgeman, the Architect, 
has been re-opened. 


CALLINGTON.—The tender of Messrs. Hobbs 
and Co., Linkinhorne, has been. accepted for 
the new roof and repairing the stonework to 
the Tower of the Church. Mr. H. G. Luff, of 
Devonport, is the Architect. 


CAMBRIDGE.— A new Theatre has been 
erected on the site of the old Theatre from the 
designs and under the superintendence of the 
Architect, Mr. Ernest -Runtz. The interior 
ornamentation is of the character of the 
French Renaissance, and the accommodation 
is arranged for 2,000 persons. The contractors 
were Messrs. Colls and Sons, London. 


CHESTERFIELD.—In view of the restoration 
of the Parish Church, a report upon the condi- 
tion of the edifice has been presented by the 
Architect, Mr. Temple Moore. He says :— 
‘Generally speaking, I consider the Spire to be 
in a fairly sound condition, thanks mainly to 
the very careful restoration of the curious 
timber framing carried out many years ago, 
probably far beyond the recollection of anyone 
now living. The inclination or leaning towards 
the south-west, so far as I was able to plumb it 
without special arrangements for so doing, does 
not appear to have increased as compared with 
the result obtained from plumbing it some years 
ago. Extra bracing has been carried out in 
old-time restorations with especial view of sup- 
porting the Spire on the leaning side, and two 
extra timbers about 10 in. by to in. framed at 
the feet into stout. dragon ties, scarfed and 
bolted at the joints, and running some 75 ft. up 
into the Spire on the south and west sides of it, 
assist in giving it great Stability exactly where 
it is most needed. Nevertheless, restoration 
and continued care is needed here as elsewhere 
about the fabric, many important timbers are 
badly rotten, and the oak boarding has been 
replaced with deal, sometimes red, sometimes 
white.” 


DENSTONE.—One of the greatest additions 
which has yet been made to Denstone College 
Chapel has just been completed. At a cost of 
£1,000 the whole of the oak panelling of 
the Stalls has been finished. The panelling 
runs almost up to the arch of the Sanctuary, 
with return Stalls at the west end. Above 
the seats projects a continuous canopy, 
carried on brackets springing from detached 
pillars, and having a carved and embattled 
cornice. The panels immediately beneath this 
cornice are filled with tracery, which is more 
extensive and elaborate above the twenty 
separate Stalls which are provided on each side 
of the west end of the Chapel. These, with 


the ten return Stalls, similar in design, are for 
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the Fellows, fifty in all. The Stalls for the 
Head Master and the Chaplain are immediately 
eastward of these, and project slightly beyond 
the rest. The whole of the workis in wainscot 
oak, and has been executed by Messrs. Norman 
and Burt, from the designs of the College 
Architect, Mr. B. Ingelow. 


Dumrrigs.—At a recent meeting of St. 
Mary’s Church congregation, Dumfries, it was 
resolved to carry out alterations from plans pre- 
pared by Mr. Crombie, Architect, and estimated 
to cost £2,025. 


DunvEE.—The Directors of the Royal In- 
firmary have fixed upon a site upon which to 
build the new Nurses’ Home, funds for which 
were provided by Mr. W. O. Dalgleish. The 
Home will be erected on a piece of ground to 
the north-west of the Infirmary, at a sufficient 
distance from it so as not to interfere with the 
light in the Operating Theatre. The sketch 
plans show a three-story building overlooking 
the Barrack Road and Park. It will be con- 
nected with the main building by a covered: 
corridor. The first floor will be laid out for 
recreation’ purposes, while on the two upper 
stories the Bedrooms for the nurses will be 
provided. 

A Font has been placed in St. Andrew’s 
Parish Church, Dundee, designed in keep- 
ing with the Architectural character of 
the Church. From a plain base rises a square 
centre pillar, having a pilaster on each surface, 
with moulded bases and caps, and above which 
stands the basin, octagonal inform. The work 
was designed and executed by Mr. John 
Cochran, Sculptor, Dura Street, Dundee. 


EASTLEIGH.—New Board Schools, erected by 
Mr. Walter, of Southampton, from the plans 
of Messrs. Cancellor and Hill, of Winchester; 
have been formally opened. Accommodation 
is provided for 300 children. 


FarsLtey.—The Education Department has 
approved the plans for a School to be erected 
in New Street, Farsley. The plans, which 
have been prepared by Messrs. W. and J. B. 
Bailey, Architects, Bradford, show a School 
consisting of two Class Rooms, to seat 60 
scholars each, one Class Room to seat 58, two ~ 
Class Rooms to seat 48 each, and a Central 
Hall measuring about 60 ft. by 32 ft., with the 
usual corridors and offices. Taking the 
accommodation at the Department’s limit of 
60 for the Central Hall, this will make the 
total places available 334. Although the plans 
have been passed without conditions, there is 
a probability that additional land will be | 
acquired for the enlargement of the play- 
ground, as suggested by the Department. 


GLAISDALE, YorRKs.—Mr. Wm. Hodgson, 
contractor, has completed the house which has 
been erected for Mr. Hy. Williams, of Clapton, 
N.E., under the direction of Mr. G. Scaife 
French, Architect, of Whitby. 


GLascow.—At a recent meeting of the Glas- 
gow Corporation, it was decided by a large 
majority to take over the building partly erected 
for the new Fine Art and Music Galleries in 
Kelvingrove Park. There is in the hands of 
the association nearly £130,000, and to finish 
the structure, with quadrangles, £170,000 will 
be required. But if the Galleries in Sauchie- 
hall Street are sold for £55,000, there would be 
more than sufficient funds. ; 


Havirax.—Architecturally the new Techni- 
cal School building is plain and devoid of 
ornament, but is well broken up. by gables, the 
principal feature being the main entrance gable 
with wheel window, and the side entrances to 
Francis Street. The rooms are all lofty and 
well ventilated, and, together with the corridors, 
are well lighted. The basement contains four 
sheds, used respectively for weaving, dyeing, 
machine construction, and a chemical labora- 
tory. There are also five Class Rooms, together 
with lavatories, and the Caretaker’s House. 
On the ground floor, fronting to Francis Street, 
are the Chemical Lecture Theatre—which is 
not yet completed, but will be seated in amphi- 
theatre form—a Chemical Preparation Room, 
two Class Rooms, and the Secretary’s Office. 
Fronting to Hopwood Lane are four large Class 
Rooms, together with the Front Entrance. Hall 
The first floor, towards Francis 
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Street, consists of a large Lecture Hall, 68 ft. 
by 44 ft. The Mechanical Engineering Class 
Room, 45 ft. by 44 ft., faces towards Hopwood 
Lane, and there are four large rooms used as 
the School of Art, besides a Masters’ Room 
over the main entrance. The total cost has 
amounted to £19,500, and to fully complete 
the Institute an additional cost of £4,000 will 
be entailed. 


HarroGatE.—The Building Committee of 
the New Baths has been instructed to confer 
with the Architects (Messrs. Baggallay and 
Bristowe, of London), as to their preparing 
an estimate of the additional expenditure likely 
to be incurred beyond the sanctioned amount 
£50,000, with a view to application being made 
to the Local Government Board for sanction to 
a further loan. 


HesterRcomBe.—A new Church which has 
been erected at Hestercombe, a few miles from 
Taunton, has recently been opened. The plan 
of the building is a plain parallelogram, 60 ft. 
by 25 ft., with a North Porch opening into a 
roomy Lobby at the west end of the Church. 
The Vestry is also arranged at the west end. 
The Church provides accommodation for rro. 


Keswick.—It is proposed to build new 
School premises in connection with the Cros- 
thwaite High School, the plans for which have 
been entrusted to Messrs, Austin and Paley, of 
Lancaster. : ' 


Kitpurn, N.—The new Congregational Hall, 
which is to form part of a handsome Unitarian 
Church, to be built on a site in Quex-road, 
Kilburn, has been opened The Hall has been 
erected from the designs of Mr. Howard 
Chatfeild Clarke, and the total cost up to the 
present has been £3,200. 


KIRBYMOORSIDE, YORKS.—In connection with 
the extensive alterations and additions to 
Ravenswyke Hall, Kirbymoorside, Yorks, the 
contract has been placed with Mr. Anthony 
Lyons, of Norton, Malton, the Architect being 
Mr. Temple Moore, of Hampstead, London. 


LaNCASTER.—The New Bakery for the Co- 
operative Society is asubstantial brick building 
of two stories, situate in Main Street, Skerton, 
to the north side of Skerton Church. The 
main building is 58 ft. long by 33 ft. wide. The 
- whole of the builders’ work has been carried 
out under the superintendence of Mr. Joseph 
Parkinson, of Lancaster, Architect, by the 
following contractors ;—Bricklayer, Mr. R. 
Cornthwaite; Joiner, Mr. W. Richardson ; 
Slater and Plasterer, Mr. T. Liver; Plumbers, 
Messrs. Calvert and Heald; Painters, Messrs. 
Meadowcroft and Sons. 


LreEps.—The School Board has decided to 
build a new school for Blind and deaf children 
at a cost of £18,000. We believe that the 
Leeds School Board is the first in the country 
to take this step. 


LINLITHGOW.—Inconnection with the scheme 
of restoration of St. Michael’s Church, a new 
Pulpit has been erected. The structure is of 
carefully-selected oak. Three of the niches are 
filled with the statuettes of queens, one repre- 
senting Queen Margaret, another Mary Queen 
of Scots, and the third, Queen Victoria. 


LIvERPOOL.—Prominent among the extensive 
decorations which have given the interior of 
St. Catherine’s Church a fresh and very 
attractive appearance, the Reredos is a beautiful 
work of Art, both in regard to its design and 
execution. The carving of the capitals is 
fine, and the pictorial subject, ‘‘ The Cruci- 
fixion,”’ from Guido Rene’s picture in Rome, with 
Paul Veronese’s “ Annunciation” occupying 
the sides, is in keeping with the dark tone of 
the wood and the general design. The whole 
work has been carried out under the direction 
of Messrs. Gregson and Ould, the Architects of 
the alterations and general decorations. 

As suggested by the Local Government 
Board, a conference will take place on the plans 
_submitted with reference to the erection of 
Workmen’s Dwellings in Arley Street, Ford 
Street, and Gildart’s Gardens. 

Sir ARTHUR Forwoop intimated at the 
annual meeting of the Liverpool Northern 
Hospital, on Wednesday, that designs had been, 


obtained from four leading Architects, and that 
the Joint Committee expects soon to commence 
the erection of a new Hospital on a site which 
Major W. H. Walker had acquired for them on 
reasonable terms in isolated blocks. 


Lonpvon, W.—The Foundation Stone of the 
Extension of the Hammersmith Synagogue, 
which is to be built from the designs of Mr. 
Delissa Joseph, F.R.1.B.A., will be laid on the 
26th inst. 


MorECAMBE.—The Bare Promenade Com- 
mittee has accepted tenders amounting to 
£1,100 for the construction of a Bay with 
Shelters and Lavatories thereon at the West 
End. 


PaisLEY.—The Free South Church, after 
having been closed for six months, during 
which extensive alterations and additions have 
been carried out, has been re-opened. The his- 
tory of the Church dates from pre-Disruption 
times, the original being the old South Estab- 
lished, which was erected in 1836, but ten 
years later, the Disruption having taken place, 
steps were taken for the erection of the Free 
Church building. The Foundation Stone was 
laid on 22nd August, 1849, and it was opened 
in April, 1850. It was seated for 850 persons 
and cost £1,840. The various improvements 
have been carried out according to plans pre- 
pared by Mr. Charles Davidson, Architect. A 
North and South Transept have been erected, 
also a small Hall for Church meetings, and a 
Ladies’ Room and Vestry with suitable Lava- 
tories. There has also been a re-arrangement 
and renewal of the seating. The total number 
of sittings now, exclusive of the Choir, is 865, 
but much of the added room has been taken up 
by increased space given to the new seats. 


PONTYPRIDD.—The negotiations which were 
carried on some months since between the 
Pontypridd District Council and the Markets 
and Town Halls Company, as to the disposal of 
the property of the latter to the Council, are 
still being carried on. The Directors are pre- 
pared to dispose of the property, consisting of 
the Market Buildings, the Town Halls, Offices, 
Shops, and the rights which the Company held 
over the adjoining streets, for £32,500. The 
last offer made by the Council was £32,000. 


PorTLOE.—Some time ago it was decided to 
convert the Church Mission Room into a 
Chapel. For this purpose a Chancel, North 
Aisle and Vestry are being added, and the roof 
is being raised. The Chapel will accommodate 
230 people. The Architect is Mr. W. Swift, of 
Truro, and the contractor, Mr. W. Hugh, of 
Veryan. The building will be completed in 
April. 


SALTASH, CORNWALL.—Alterations are to be 
carried out at the Consolidated Bank in Fore 
Street. A cemented front will be put in the 
place of the present wooden one. The draw- 
ings are being prepared by Mr. Henry Geo. 
Luff, A.R.I.B.A., of Devonport. 


TRuRo.—The scheme for the erection of new 
British Schools at Truro has now assumed 
definite form. Arrangements have been made 
to take over the site between Chapel Hill and 
Bosvigo Lane, belonging to Lord Falmouth, on 
Lady-day next. Hitherto the land has served 
for allotments, and £225 is to be paid for a little 
over half an acre. The plans, drawn by Mr. 
Silvanus Trevail, have been sanctioned by the 
Education Department without alteration. 
The School will accommodate 446 children 
(154 infants and 292 mixed). The exterior of 
the building will be plain, all architectural 
elaboration being avoided for the purpose of 
keeping down the cost. There will be two 
floors in the building, the ground floor contain- 
ing Infants’ School, Babies’ Room and two 
Mixed Class Rooms; and the upper floor a 
Mixed School and two Class Rooms, with 
ample Cloak Room and other conveniences. 
Openness is the characteristic of the site, and 
there will be liberal provision in the way of 
playground. There will be entrances from 
Bosvigo Lane and Chapel Hill. The estimated 
cost of building is £2,000. 


Wuitsy, YorKs.—The Stables and a new 
Wing which are being added to ‘ Ingleside,”’ 
the residence of Mr, Thomas Craggs, are from 


designs by Mr. G. Scaife French, Architect. 
Mr. Jas. Gladstone is the contractor. 


Wican.—On Wednesday afternoon the St. 
George’s new Schools were opened by Lady 
Powell. The building was erected at an esti- 
mated cost of £6,000. 


AWARDS AT THE INSTITUTE. 


T a business meeting of the Institute held 
A yesterday week, Mr. F. C. Penrose, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair, the 
following Associates, attending for the first time 
since their election, were formally admitted, and 
signed the Register, namely :—William Adam 
Forsyth, Herbert Phillips Fletcher, Ernest 
Edward Fletch, and Robert Saxton Besant. 
The following candidates for membership in 
the various classes were elected, namely :—As 
Fellow, Robert Williams (A). (Qualified as 
Associate 1887.) As Associate, Charles James 
Hair (Qualified 1895). As Hon. Corr. Members- 
Baron Albert Von Lecoq (Darmstadt), Frede, 
rick Skjold Neckelman (Stuttgart). The Presi- 
dent read the Deed of Award of the Prizes and 
Studentships 1896. The Royal Institute Silver 
Medal (Essays). A Priovi.mBanister F. Fletcher 
(A.), 29, New Bridge Street, Ludgate Circus, 
E.C, (The Silver Medal and Twenty-five 
Guineas). Conditioned—John J. Cresswell (A.), 
Victoria Chambers, Grimsby (Books of the 
value of Five Guineas). John Bull.Edward 
Albert Jollye, 29, Trevor Square, S.W. (Hon- 
ourable Mention). The Royal Institute Silver 
Medal (Drawings). Gulielmus—Hugh P. G. 
Maule (Probationer), Altair, Sutherland Road, 
Ealing, W. (The Silver Medal and Ten Guineas). 
“« X.”—Cyril Wontner Smith (Probationer), 34, 
Woodberry Grove, Finsbury Park, N. (Medal 
of Merit and Five Guineas). The Soane 
Medallion. Ad Finem.—R. Shekleton Balfour 
(A.), 76, Inverness Terrace, W. (The Medallion 
and, under conditions of foreign travel, £100). 
Thor.—John Anderson (A.), 4, The Mall, Haver- 
stock Hill, N.W. (Medal of Merit). Bow Bells. 
—Edwin Alfred Rickards, 125, High Street, 
Putney (Honourable Mention). The Tite Prize. 
Australis—Henry A. Crouch (A.), 35, Bernard 
Street, Russell Square, W.C. (The Certificate 
and, under conditions of travel in Italy, £30). 
The Grissell Medal. Zampa.—james Hum- 
phreys Tonge, East View, Haxby Road, York 
(The Medal and Ten Guineas). 


Tue famed bell at Moscow is not the largest 
bell in existence after all. A large one 21 ft. 
high, isin a monastery a short distance from 
Pekin. All the books of Buddha are engraved 
on it. It has no clapper. To prevent any 
damage it is only struck with a wooden beam, 
evoking but weak sounds. 

AT a meeting of the executive of the Dean 
Payne-Smith Memorial Committee, held under 
the presidency of the Deputy-Mayor of Canter- 
bury (Councillor G. Collard), it was resolved 
that the Memorial in the Cathedral take the 
form of a Pulpit in the Nave for use on occasions 
of special services there. The fund amounts to 
over £1,000. 

One of the features at the new Post Office 
buildings at St. Martin’s-le-Grand will be a 
‘‘Record’’ Room, which will be a new and 
important addition to the department. It will 
contain all the old records of the office, and not 
a few interesting relics. Included in the latter 
will be Sir Rowland Hill’s writing desk, together 
with some of his books and autographs. 

At the recent meeting of the Metropolitan 

Chapel Building Committee, plans were pro- 
duced for the erection of a Chapel at Denmark 
Park, to seat 650 persons, at an estimated outlay 
of £5,000; and also the erection of a new Chapel 
at East Finchley, in Kentish Town circuit, at an 
estimated cost of £4,480, a grant being asked for 
of £1,250. Both matters were deferred until 
the next meeting. 
THE death is announced at Overstrand. 
Cromer, of Mr. Edwin Prince, in his seventieth 
year. The deceased, who wasa native of Derby, 
was one of the most eminent of modern painters 
on glass and china. He executed many im- 
portant commissions for ecclesiastical windows, 
and was probably the last of the old school of 
painters associated with the old Crown Derby 
porcelain works, 
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TESTING ELECTRIC LAMPS. 


R. W. H. PREECE, the Electrician and 
M Engineer-in-Chief to the Post Office, 
has made a close study of the subject 
of incandescent electric lamps. The in- 
stallation at the Post Office in St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand comprises 10,000 lamps, and the whole 
number under Mr. Preece’s direction exceeds 
50,000. He has, therefore, been able to insti- 
tute photometrical tests of a most elaborate 
and exhaustive character, and the records of 
these tests have furnished a mass of data which 
are in course of arrangement in order that they 
may be presented to the World in a practical 
form. Mr. Preece will shortly enable the users 
of electric lamps to determine in the course of 
an hour the probable longevity of any lamp. 
At present no such guide is available to the 
public, and one consequence has been that 
cheap electric glow lamps, such as are ordina- 
rily bought in a shop, are frequently so faulty 
in construction that they are speedily used up, 
and electric lighting falls into discredit because 
of the cost entailed by constant lamp renewal. 
The evil which domestic consumers are expe- 
riencing here is set down, principally, to 
German competition. Lamps are, it is true, to 
be bought for one-tenth of the price paid for 
them twelve years ago, but they are often 
not worth the money that isnow asked. There 
is danger that further deterioration may take 
place unless something be done to protect the 
consumer. In Germany a committee has been 
appointed to inquire into the reasons for the 
sad falling off in quality, and to find out a 
way to compel makers to supply good lamps. 
The recommendations of this body of experts 
will, doubtless, lead in Germany to the stan- 
dardising of incandescent lamps, and it is pre- 
dicted that all the rejected ones will be thrown 
upon the English market. At the General Post 
Office no lamp is used that is not of the best 
English make, and a preliminary test is em- 
ployed. Mr. Preece says that it isnot uncommon 
for cheap German lamps to be marked as of 
roo voltage, when the true voltage is 98. This 
mis-statement, too, it appears, is not due to 
mere carelessness on the part of the maker but 
is an intentional deception ; for when a 98 volt 
lamp is provided with a too volt current it is 
quite evident that it will glow more brightly for 
a time, its increased brilliancy, however, being 
obtained at the cost of its shortened “life.” 
Theoretical perfection implies that the voltage 
—the pressure applied to the electric main and 
to the lamp—should be equal and constant ; 
but though it ought not to be difficult to ensure 
that the lamp and the current should be judi- 
ciously mated and uniform, the degree of the 
pressure in main and lamp alike must vary ac- 
cording to circumstances, depending as it does 
upon the speed of the engine and, in some 
degree, upon the rate of consumption. Sucha 
variation is to be expected, and does not lead 
to the immediate destruction of the lamp. In 
fact, a 105-volt lamp has withstood the pressure 
of 180 volts before the slender carbon filament 
gave way under the strain. Mr. Preece says it 
is very interesting to note the process of decay. 
In the filament there is always a weak point, 
and at that spot a bright speck appears, and it 
intensifies until the particles of carbon separate 
and the resistance comes to an end with asud- 
den cessation of luminosity. Inequality of 
pressure, however, is less dangerous to the life 
of alamp than the attempt which is made by 
some people, desirous of obtaining a brighter 
light, to use a lamp of lower voltage than here- 
tofore and to force through it an unreduced 
current. When this is done with a cheap 
German lamp, wherein the operation has been 
already discounted, the probable lifetime is 
correspondingly reduced, and the lamp which 
is supposed to live 1,000 hours does not last for 
as Many minutes. 


THE new Swing Bridge across Douglas 
Harbour, and connecting the North and South 
Quays, has been successfully swung for the first 
time. Hand power was used, but eventually 
hydraulic machinery will be employed, and 
with this machinery in use the Bridge can be 
swung in thirty seconds. The Bridge is the last 
link in the coast carriage drive from Laxey to 
Port Soderick, a distance of thirteen miles. 
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Work to be Executed. 


Cottage, Lancaster . 
Reconstructing Wall, Wrexham .. 


Alterations, Station Buildings, 
Yatton 
Bridge, Askam, Westmoreland ; 


Road Works, een: Lon- 
don, N. ea 

Street Works, Rotherham .. 

Drainage Works, Thornhill ‘Yorks, 


Drainage Works, Bryn, Duffryn 
Valley, Port Talbot . 

Wall Embankment Alterations, 
North Woolwich .. fr) 

New Schools, Walthamstow 


School, Francis-avenue, Southsea 


Road Works, Branksome, Dorset 
New Pavilion at Infirmary, pighs 
street, Homerton, E, .. 
Waterworks, Faversham .. 
Paving Work, Greenwich .. 


Erecting Cottage Homes, Work- 
shops, Hospital, Schools, &c., 
Styal, Cheshire 

Dispensary and Residence, Castle- 
street, Dublin ie 

Boundary Walls 
Brechin, Scotland.. 

Six Houses, Pasture-lane, Clayton 


and “Gates, 


Cottages (2), Norcross, Poulton, 
Lanes. 
Stables and Cottage, ‘Windermere 


Alterations to County Asylum, 
Bodmin zi 

Strengthening ‘Cromwell Bridge, 
Salford 

Schools and Caretaker's “House, 
Melbourne, nr Derby 

Road Works, Surbiton 

Road Works, London, N... 


Erecting Board Schools, Shrews- 
ury .. we is, ae is 

Six Houses, Keir-street, Barnsley 

Street Works, Chester 

Sewering, Paving, Metalling, &c., 

New Barnet.. 
Chapel, St. Pancras Cemetery, 
eee ene Police ‘Station, Aber- 


dar 
School Building, Upton, Torquay 


Gasholder, Kilmarnock 
Brick Tank, Gas Works, Newark 


Street Repairs and Works, Comp- 
ton Giffard, Devon 

Wood Paving(J arrah) *High- street, 
Dover.. 

Road Works, New Barnet... 


Repairs to Schools, Leeds.. 

Fire Escape Bridge and Stair- 
cases, Infirmary, Chelsea, S.W. 

Lh ra Casual Wards, Chelsea, 
S.W. 

Passenger Station, Blackpool 

Schools, Ystalyfera 

Street Works, West Ham 

Buildings at pears Hoxton- 
street, London, N 

Concrete River Wall, 


S.W 
Drainage Works, Bilbao, Spain . 


Se, 


Chapel, Cynwyd, Corwen, Wales 
Band Stand, Wood Green.. 


Mill, Engine pets Apperley 
Bridge a 56 ss 


Digging and Laying Water ae 
Brighouse, Yorks ., A . 
Paving Works, London, N. 


Brick Sewers, Manchester.. 
Vestibule and Shop, Birkenhead... 


Out-Patient Department, Sussex, 
County Hospital, Brighton 
Schools, Harpenden, Herts 


Bathrooms & Lavatories, Darenth 
Asylum 
Waterworks, Newport, I. of W.. 


Sewers, Buckingham 


Sewage Hjector Shamiborss Ips- 
wich .. aS aie 

Cottages (20 ‘to 40), Nelson, nr 
Treharris . 

Baths and other Work, Southamp- 
fOr 

Infectious Hospital, | East Grin: 
stead . 

Six Cottages, Canterbury .. 


Painting, Manchester 


Sewage Disposal ene Bury, 
Lancs. 

Repairs to Public” Buildings 3 
years), London District . 

Hospital for Infectious Diseases, 
Mill Hill, Huddersfield . 

House, Dinas Powis, Cardiff 


Reservoir, Neath, Wales % 
Wooden Bridge over River 
Dornnec, Bucharest, estimate 
82,802f. 


For Whom. - 


Properties Committee. . 
Town Council ae 


Great Western Railway 
oe Peay 

Westmoreland County 
Council. 


Urban District Council 
Highway Committee .. 
Urban District Council 


London County Council 
School Board 


Portsmouth School 


Board 
Urban District Council” 
Hackney Union.. 3 


Rural District Council.. 
Greenwich Board of 
Works .. oa a, 
Chorlton Guardians 
Guardians South Dublin 
fiion .. es a 
Brechin Parish Council. 


Dr. Mason 


Committee 


Urban District Council 
Stoke NewingtonVestry 


School Board 
G. Glover Alexander .. 


Hoole Urban District 
Council... a a 
East Barnet Valley 
Urban District Council 
Burial Board 


Glamorgan 
Council .. 


County 


Gas Committee .. 
Gas Company 


Urban District Council 


Town Council .. : 
East Barnet Valley 

Urban District Council 
School Board He 


Guardians of Chelsea . 
Guardians of Chelsea .. 


Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway.. 

Llanguicke 
Board .. 

County Council . 


School 


Guardians of St. Leon- 
ard’s, Shoreditch 
Fulham Vestry .. 
Corporation of Bilbao.. 
Committee Calvinistic 


Methodist Church 
Urban District Council, 


Corporation 


Stoke NewingtonVestry 


Rivers Committee 
Corporation 


Committee of Manage- 
ment 


Harpenden School 
Board . ols 36 
Metropolitan Asylums 
Board oF Fy 


Corporation 


Corporation 


Corporation 


Corporation 


Urban District Council. 


Lancs. and Yorks. Rail- 
way Company .. 

Sewage Committee 

Official 

Corporation 


F, W. Smart 


Corporation 


From Whom Forms of Tender 
can be obtained, 


Office of Town Clerk, Lancaster. 
Eeenias Bury, Town Clerk, Wrex- 


G. ee Mills, er peae i Paddington 
Station, London, 

6 Bintley, 75 Toes eee 
Kendal. 

E. Crowne, Clerk, Tottenham, 

Rotherham Borough Surveyor. 


J. C. Haller, Council Offices, Thorn- 


hill, nr Dewsbury. 

E. Knox, Margam Estate Office, 
Port Talbot. 

one de la Hooke, Spring-gardens, 


F. W. Liddiard, School Board 
Offices, Walthamstow. 


I, J. Bascombe, Town Hall, Ports- 


mouth. 

W. H. Curtis, Clerk, Branksome. 

J. Owen- Perry, Hackney Union, 
Homerton, E. 

Allan Tassell, Solicitor, Faversham, 


J. Spencer, Clerk, Greenwich. 


J. B. Broadbent, Architect, 1, Prin- 
cess-street, Manchester, 


T. Phelan, James’s-street, Dublin. 

Robert Allan, Council -chambers, 
Brechin, 

John Drake and Son, Architects, 
Winter-bank, Queensbury, 


W, Nelson, Norcross. 
R. Walker, Architect, 
mere. 


Winder- 


R. P. Edyvean, Mountfolly, Bodmin. 


Samuel Brown, Town Hall, Salford. 

Henry Beck, Architect, 30, High- 
street, Burton-on-Trent. 

S. Mather, Victoria-road, Surbiton. 

S. ES Burgess, 126, Church-street, 
Stoke Newington, N. 

A. E.  Ltoyd-Oswell, Architect, 
Dana-Chambers, Shrewsbu 

Hemsoll and Paterson, Architects, 
11, Norfolk-row, Sheffield. 

C. A. Ewing, 22, St. Werburgh- 
street, Chester, 

H. York, Surveyor, Station-road, 
New Barnet. 

W. Brown, Clerk, Vestry Hall, 
Pancras-road, N.W. 

County Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Bridgend. 

E. Richards, Architect, Tormsham 
Manor Office, 3, Park-crescent, 
Upton, Torquay. 

W. Fairweather, Gas Works, 
Kilmarnock. 

F. B. Foottit, Secretary, Newark. 


R. Handforth Worth, 42, George- 
street, Plymouth. 


E. W. Knocker, Town Hall, Dover. 

Henry York, Station-road, New 
Barnet. 

W. Packer, School Board Offices, 
Leeds. 

W. Miller, 250, King’s-road, Chel- 
sea. S.W. 

W. Miller, 250, King’s-road, Chel- 
sea, S. 

er w:. Bayley, Secretary, Hunt’s 
Bank, Manchester. 

W. Watkin Williams, 44, Brynawel 
terrace, Swansea. 

F. E, Hilleary, Town Hall, West 
Ham. 


R. Clay, 213, Kingsland-road, N. 

W. J. H. Denselow, Town Hall, 
Walham-green, S.W. 

Sanitation Department of the Bilbao 
Town Hall. 

Robt. Davies, Secretary, Porth-y- 
Dwr, Cynwyd. 

J. W. Britton, Town Hall, Wood 
Green 

J. Kendal and J. Harper Bakes, 
Architects, Calverley - chambers, 
Victoria-square, Leeds. 

J. Parkinson, Town Clerk, Brig- 
house. 

S._E. Burgess, A.M.1.0.E., 126, 
Spears Stoke Newington, 


City Surveyor, Town Hall, Man- 
chester. 

Alfred Gill, Town Hall, Birken- 
head 

F. T. Cawthorn, 33, New-road, 
Brighton. 


F, Eyles, High-street, Harpenden. 
T. Dunscombe Mann, Norfolk 
House, Norfolk-st., Strand, W.C, 
B. Latham, 13, Victoria-street West- 
minster, S.W. 
R. Hearn, Town Clerk, Buck- 
ingham, 


E. Buckham, Town Hall, Ipswich. 

W. Watkins, 2, Dynevor- terrace, 
Nelson, nr Treharris, Wales, 

GAB: Nalder, Municipal Offices, 
Southampton, 


E. P. W. Hughes, East Grinstead: 
F. Amos, 3, The Parade, Canter- 


bury. 
C. W. Bayley, Hunt’s Bank, Man- 
chester. 


John Haslam, Town Clerk, Bury, 


Lancs. 

R. B. Brett, H. M. Office of Works, 
12, Whitehall place, S.W. 

12 Gey Liev Town Hall, Hudders- 


W. H. Dashwood Caple, Architect, 
1, St. John-square, ardiff. 


E. C. Curtis, Town Clerk, Neath. 


Ministry of Public Works, Bucharest, © 


Roumania. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN —oontinued. 
Dulivety: Work to be Executed. For Whom, From ‘Whom, Boris of + ences 
No date. Block ot Dwellings and other Mr. John Gilmore W. J. Moore, Whitehall-buildings, 
Works, Belfast 6 4A < Ann-street, Belfast 
— Home, Leeds.. Leeds School Board .. W. S. Braithwaite, School Board 
; Offices, Leeds. 
_ Laundry, Manwood, Leeds —— Robert Carr, 11, North-lane, Head- 
‘ ingley. 
— | Stripping and Retiling Church, —- W. A. Isaac, Church Farm, Matting- 
| Winchfield, Hants... ae Pe. ly, Winchfield. 
— | Houses (4), Appley-lane, Wright- — W. B. Johnson & Son, Architects, 
| ington . a Ou aa F gt, King-street, Wigan. 
_ Sinking Shaft, Halkyn, nr Holy- 5. Halkyn and Rhydym- Captain Francis; Halkyn, nr Holy- 
well .. AG SA ue ip wyn Mining Co,, Ltd. well. 
- Glass Bottle Works, Edgehill, Bateson Bros. .. 8 R. W. Greaves, Architect, 12, Belvi- 
| Liverpool Re vie F Lgsepig os Princes- park, Liver- 
| ool. 
— | Two Houses and Factory, Bram- ee Midgley and Parkinson, Rodley, nr 
ley, Leeds .. a oe . _ Leeds. 
= School Restoration, Burnley —- Thos, Bell, Architect, Burnley. 
= Pulling Down Hotel, Chester od Lockwood and Sons, Architects, 
. 80, Fongate-street, Chester. 
—_ Electric Lighting Buildings, Messrs. Thos. Parker, J. H. Davies and Sons, Architects, 
Chester as =e " ce Ltd ‘2 ‘6 oe 24, Newgate-street, Chester. 
— Chapel and Schools, Morley, — W. Hanstock, Architect, Leeds and 
Yorks.. oe a0 : we Batley. 
COMPETITIONS. 
Date 
Designs to Designs required. Amount of Premium. By whom Advertised. 
be sent in. | 
Jan. 24 Club Premises, Hindley, near gs Oh F Ae F. E. Sharples, 96, Derby Terrace, 
Wigan on 28 oi oe Hindley. 
a 30! | Technical School, Lowestoft R. B. Nicholson, Town Clerk, 
(Local Competition) Fs Not stated.. Lowestoft. 
woe at Infirmary, Shardlow a of ee ZilOl es a0 oo J. W. Newbold, Becket-st., Derby. 
Feb. 8 | Club House, St. Annes-on-Sea, | 20, 415, AIO .. ee Hon. Secretary, Golf Club, St. 
Cost, £7,000 (Chas. Heathcote, | Annes-on-Sea. 
Assessor) ‘ # ae fs 
ova: XA | Isolation Hospital, Christchurch, Not stated.. A, Druitt, High - street, Christ 
| Hants... de ave oe ta church, 
ere Sewerage Scheme, Aldridge, Hi5, 8 .. A. H. Lewis, 1, Leicester-street, 
Walsall ie 3A mie Walsall. 
Ser ee | Public Hall, Edzell, Scotland .. Not stated.. J. Shiel, Solicitor, Brechin. 
yee. tS: | Sewerage Scheme, Pelsall and A. H. Lewis, 1, Leicester-street, 
Rushall, Walsall .. Ga ; Az0and #15... Walsall. 
in EO | Municipal Buildings, Cleethorpes #25, B10, 5 .. B. Greaves, Clerk, Cleethorpes Dis- 
| trict Council, Cleethorpes. 
Mar. 14 | - Workhouse, Infirmary, &c., Don- #100, 450, 420.. F. E. Nicholson, Union Offices, 
| caster... | s. of ie 5 Doncaster. 
July. | Railway Station, Luxemburg .. 4,000f., 2,000f., 1,000f, .. Municipal Authorities, Luxemburg. 
No date Kursaal, Winter Gardens, Chelten- #,100 . T. Brydges, Municipal Offices, 
ham .. - nD BS Sie Cheltenham, 


Trade and Crait. 


A CARBONIC ACID SPRING. 


While boring operations were going on at 
Sondra, near Gotha, the diamond drill was 
suddenly thrown up when at 627 ft. deep, and 
water and gas rushed up under a tremendous 
pressure. For 24 hours nothing could be done. 
The eruption of carbonic acid gasthen quieted 
down sufficiently to restart operations, but 20 ft. 
lower down gas was again struck, and this time 
the men had to flee for their lives. The roar 
was so terrible that the people around became 
seriously alarmed. It is estimated that hun- 
dreds of thousands of cubic yards of carbonic 
dioxide were discharged every hour, and that 
the original pressures of the gas amounted to 
400 lb. or 500 lb. Heavy iron tools were 
tossed about like playing balls. Mr. Max 
Landgraf, the superintending engineer, was 
telegraphed for. For some time, however, 
nothing could be done but to rail in the place 
and wait for calmer days. At intervals of an 
hour and a-half or two hours mineral water 
was thrown up too ft. This water resembled 
in its composition the water of the famous steel 
spring at Liebenstein, a favourite health resort 
of the Thuringian Forest, only a few miles 
from Sondra. This is the third time that 
powerful sources of carbonic acid have been 


met with in Germany in recentdays. Theacid 


‘spring near Minden, in Hanover, has been 
active for some time; the one at Salzungen 
was struck last March. Later on the Sondra 
spring was successfully tapped, not without 
difficulty. 


NEW GRAVING DOCK AT GREENOCK. 
There is some likelihood that the Greenock 
Harbour Trust will shortly make an effort to 
get the Government to erect a large Graving 
Dock at Greenock. The Trust has at present 
under consideration the propriety of spending 
something like £40,000 in order to make the 
present Garvel Graving Dock suitable for the 
shipping requirements of the port. But even 
although this sum was expended the- Dock 
would not be able to take in a modern warship. 
Seeing that the Government is about to ex- 


pend £ 3,000,000 at Devonport, it is considered 


advisable that the Government should be 
approached with the view of getting it to 
expend somewhere about £150,000 at Greenock 
in constructing a Dock large enough to accom- 
modate Her Majesty’s warships. It is pointed 
out that there are no such docks in Scotland, 
and that if the proposal was adopted the 
Admiralty would always have a Dock in the 
North available when required for Her 
Majesty’s ships. 


BUILDING IN ABERDEEN. 


The plans of the following new buildings 
have been sanctioned: Two dwelling-houses 
on the east side of King Street, for Mr. Hugh 
Macdonald, solicitor, per Mr. John Rust, 
Architect; wash-house and coal cellar at 
No. 37, Albert Terrace, for Mr. W. 
Bannochie, plasterer; fish house and kilns on 
the east side of Old Ford Road, for Mr. le 
Duguid, fish merchant, per Messrs. Brown and 
Watt, Architects; business premises on the 
west side of Gordon Street, for Mr. James 
Coutts, grocer, per Messrs. Jenkins and Marr, 
Architects; six cottages on the south side of 
Bedford Place, for Mr. Joseph Shirras, builder, 
per Mr. George Mackie, surveyor; two 
dwelling-houses on the south side of Fonthill 
Road, for Mr. Thomas Stephen, consulting 
engineer, per Mr. John Cameron, builder; 
drying shed at Belmont Laundry, tor the Belmont 
Laundry Company, Limited, per Messrs. 
Jenkins and Marr, Architects; alterations on 
the premises of Messrs. John Falconer and 
Co., drapers, Union Street, per Messrs. W. 
and J. Smith and Kelly, Architects; two 
dwelling-houses on the south side of Menzies’ 
Road, Torry, for Mr. William Bisset, carpenter, 
per Mr. Roderick M’Kenzie, surveyor; three 
dwelling-houses on the south side of Menzies’ 
Road, Torry, for Mr. David Kiloh, carpenter, 
per Mr. Roderick M’ Kenzie, surveyor; additions 
to the Belmont Auction Mart, Kittybrewster, 
for Mr. Alexander Middleton, cattle salesman, 
per Mr. John Rust, Architect. 


GOVERNMENT WAGES. 

At a crowded meeting of . Government 
Employés engaged in the Arsenals, Dockyards 
and Factories held last week, under the auspices 
of the Labour Protection League, at the Drill 
Hall, Woolwich Arsenal, the following resolu- 


tion was carried unanimously :—‘‘ That this 
meeting of workers calls upon the Government 
to put into operation the ‘ Fair Wages Resolu- 
tion’ passed by the House of Commons, and 
pay trade union rates to all persons employed 
in Government workshops, with a minimum 
wage of 24s. per 48 hours’ week for labourers ; 
also that all classifications be abolished.”’ 


A NEW STREET CLEANSER. 


A machine which will brush the streets and’ 
deposit the sweepings into a cart is the inven- 
tion of Mr. T. Glazebrook, of Winnington, 
Nantwich, Cheshire. The brush, which runs 
parallel behind the cart, sweeps the dirt into 
a trough, from which it is hoisted by buckets, 
used as in a dredging machine, and deposited 
in the cart. 


DOVER HARBOUR WORKS. 


An intimation has been given to Sir John 
Jackson, the contractor for the Dover Harbour 
Extension, that it is desirable to press the works 
forward. Duplicate plant is being erected for 
laying the blocks, and two more enormous 
travelling derricks are being put up, making 
five in all, while a second diving bell, weighing 
about 30 tons, has been placed on the works. 
The extension building proceeds day and night, 
and as soon as the duplicate machinery is com- 
pleted double gangs will be employed. During 
the winter the stone work will only be laid 
below low water mark. The surveying work 
for the National Harbour is now well in hand. 


LONDON BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Central Association of Master Builders, 
held last week at the offices, Bedford Street, 
Strand, it was decided to at once issue an 
official statement in reference to a serious dis- 
pute which has arisen in the London building 
trade. According to this statement the brick- 
layers employed by Messrs. John Mowlem and 
Co. demanded the instant dismissal of one of 
their fellow-workmen, who had incurred the 
displeasure of the executive of the Operative 
Bricklayers’ Society because he refused to re- 
fund to that Society the sum of £5 1os., which 
was the amount of a fine imposed by a police 
magistrate on a Society bricklayer for assaulting 
him for not consenting to join the trade union. 
As the employers refused, the whole of the 
bricklayers, nearly one hundred in 1umber, 
ceased work, and the job was _ picketted. 
Shortly afterwards all the bricklayers employed 
by Messrs. Mowlem and Co. on their various 
London contracts struck in sympathy with the 
original strikers. The places of those who left 
have been filled up, but the pickets still remained 
outside the jobs. Disputes of this nature have 
been of constant occurrence during the last two 
years, and the master builders have made every 
effort to arrange terms which would not only 
terminate the present state of affairs, but would 
prevent anything of the kindin future. Instead, 
however, of exhibiting a reasonable spirit, the 
bricklayers had demanded an additional half- 
penny an hour and a code of rules in which no 
provision was made for the prevention of such 
disputes. The Masters’ Association has now 
written to the secretary of the Operative Brick- 
layers’ Society, asking whether that Society 
was willing to refer to the decision of Lord 
James of Hereford (if he is willing to act), or 
some other person to be nominated as arbitra- 
tor by the President of the Board of Trade on 
the application of either party, the following 
points: (1) Whether the strike against Messrs. 

ohn Mowlem and Co. should be withdrawn ; 
and (2) whether the Operative Bricklayers’ 
Society should consent to the introduction of, 
and be bound by, a rule which will provide that 
unionists shall work in harmony with non- 
unionists, and, if so, to settle the terms of such 
rule, all questions as to the conduct of the 
reference to be in the discretion of such arbi- 
trator. The Union is requested to give a 
definite reply to the suggestion before the 22nd 
inst. 


THERE is firmly set in the wall of a building 
which stands at the junction of James Street 
with Preeson’s Row, Liverpool, a stone bearing 
this deeply-cut inscription—‘‘ God's Providenc 
hath beene my inheritanc. 1660.”’ 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors.—The monthly meeting of the 
members of this society was held at the School 
of Art, the chair being occupied by Mr. E. M. 
Gibbs, F.R.I.B.A. A vote of congratulation 
was passed to Mr. Charles B. Flockton and 
Mr. C. M. Hadfield on their having passed the 
qualifying examination of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. The following elections 
took place by ballot, viz.,as Associates, Messrs. 
F. W. Brook Greaves, Harold Dawson, J. C. A. 
Teather, Frank. Wilson; and as Students, 
Messrs. W. J. Beall and R. B, Brook Greaves. 
The name of Mr. H. C. Brameld was intro- 
duced to be balloted for at the next meetingas a 
student member; and it was announced that 
Mr. Alwyn H. Holland had been elected a lay 
member. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, F.S.A., of 
London, then read his paper on ‘‘ The Adam 
Architecture,” an abstract of which we have 
already published. On the motion of Mr. J. 
D. Leader (lay member), seconded by Mr. C. 
J. Innocent and the Chairman, a vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr. Fitzgerald for his valuable 
lecture. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers.— 
At the ordinary meeting on Tuesday, the 14th 
January, Sir Benjamin Baker, K.C.M.G., the 
President in the chair, paper read was on 
‘‘The Sanitary Works of Buenos Ayres: 
Sewerage, Drainage and Water-Supply,” by the 
Hon. R. C. Parsons, M.A. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
—A meeting of this Association was held on 
Wednesday night—Mr. Thomas Rose, vice- 
president, in the chair. After the usual 
business, Mr. David MacGibbon, F.S.A. (Scot.), 
read a paper entitled ‘‘ Notes of Architecture 
in Lower Normandy.”’ He began by giving a 
short account ‘of the early Architecture of 
Normandy, pointing out its leading peculiari- 
ties, which consisted of (1) wooden roofs; (2) 
western towers, with walls brought up solid 
from the foundations; (3) central lantern 
towers ; (4) other special towers and details ; and 
(5) the development of spires. Influences 
which produced the change of style in the 
royal domain were then referred to, and the 
introduction of the new pointed style into 
Normandy, and the progress of the latter 
styles were afterwards traced. A description 
of a tour through Lower Normandy, with 
illustrations of the various places visited, was 
also given. 


Civil Mechanical Engineers Society. 
—A paper was read before the Members of this 
Society, by Mr. F.R. Simms, C.E., on ‘‘ Mecha- 
nical Locomotion on common roads,’’ on 
Thursday night. This subject the author dealt 
with in an interesting manner, putting before 
the meeting the salient features of the history 
of the subject, and drawing attention to the 


more important points in connection with the * 
The pernicious influence of the Acts | 


matter. 
relating to mechanical locomotion was distinctly 


set forth; but in the author’s opinion these © 


Acts had unintentionally produced good to the 
community, which might be set, to some extent, 
against the evil that had arisen from their 
operation; this good was, that the Acts had 
forced the attention of the ingenious in the 
direction of producing machines capable of 
being driven otherwise than by mechanical 
power, and the present splendid specimens of 
mechanical ingenuity and skill, now seen in the 
pes pamples of bicycles and tricycles, was the 
result. 


British Archzologicai Association.— 
Mr. Thos. Blashill, the recently appointed 
Hon. Treasurer, presided at the recent meeting 
of the British Archzological Association held 
at 32, Sackville Street, Piccadilly. Mr. Earle 
Way brought for exhibition some interesting 
relics discovered in making excavations in 
Stoney Street, Tooley Street, opposite the 
Tower. These antiquities consisted of a con- 
siderable number of shoe soles, some very 
pointed, others broad and with rounded toes, 
mostly of the fourteenth century. He also 
exhibited an elegant Greek vase of small size, 
and an earthenware flask which belongs  prob- 
ably to the later years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and is of Flemish manufacture. A small 
Egyptian object found in a mummy case be- 
longing to one of the later dignitaries, was also 
exhibited by him. Mr. Cecil Davis exhibited a 
bronze token of the date of 1795, issued by the 
mock Mayor of Garratt, a hamlet near Wands- 
worth, who was the original of Foote’s comedy, 
“The Mayor of Garratt.” Mr. Davis also 
showed an interesting bronze medal struck to 
commemorate the massacre of the Huguenots 
in France in 1572, issued by Pope Gregory 
XIII. A lengthy paper by Mr. J. W. Tonks 
was read in the author’s absence by the Hon. 
Sec., Mr. Geo. Patrick, upon ‘‘ Borough Seals 
and Civic Maces,”’ in which the author traced 
in a very lucid way the origin of the seal and 
the mace as emblems of the municipal and cor- 
porate life of Britain. He explained the history 
of the rise and progress of boroughs in England, 
and showed that the various corporate seals 
clearly indicated their progress. Theadvantage 
and importance of a charter and how it was 
obtained in the days of old, was also clearly set 
forth, and the growth of municipal government 
generally in the middle ages was exemplified. 
The borough seals frequently underwent con- 
siderable changes, which alterations reflected 
the enlarged privileges from time to time ob- 
tained by the burgesses from the monarchs, 
and the increase of civic insignia generally bore 
striking evidence of the rising power of the cor- 
porations. The paper evoked considerable 
discussion, in which the Chairman, Mr. Comp- 
ton, the Rev. Cane Browne, Mr. de Gray and 
others took part. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to ‘‘The Editor.”” No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for the 
work. 


ABERDEEN.—For the erection of school buildings, Aberlour, for 
the School Board. Messrs. Brown and Watt, architects, Aber- 


deen :— 
Jamieson, Wm., Elgin, masonry .. as +» $3,120 0 0 
Dunbar, A. and J., Craigellachie, carpentry .. 885 0 0 
Fraser, Charles, Aberlour, slating ve it 187 a 0 
Munro, John, Aberlour, plastering aie an 195 0 0 
Barclay, John, Buckie, plumbing 34 Sb 270 17 6 
Garden and Ward, Dufftown, painting... E2 6r 8 0 


. AUDLEY (Staffs.).—For the erection of a Primitive Methodis 
Church. Mr. J. D. Mould, architect, 77, King-street, Manchester 


Quantities by the architect :— 

Bennett ... ..  .. . «.42,800] Cartledge +» £52,466 
Cooke 2,785 | Brayford 3. 62,423 
‘Jackson .. 2,770:| Bagnall... #-.5> «5 ss) He 2,308 
Wilton... 2,600 | Maddock, Daniel, Audley* 2,320 
Foster ~ 2,595 * Accepted. 


BRADFORD.—For the erection of a chimney (fifty yards high), 
Greenbottom Dyeworks, Guiseley, for Messrs. H. H. Hall and Co. 
Mr. J. S. Critchley, C.E., 27, Kirkgate, Bradford :— 


Broxup and Son, A...4995 0 o| Dawson and Lamb ..£790 0 o 
Taylor, J. and W. 990 18 o| Flesher, W., and Sons, 
Wott; Jy sh <paeee 888 5 6) Yeadon* .. 45." 720.0 ,6 
Irvin, J. and Co... 850 0 0 * Accepted. 


BRISTOL.—For cask-washing house, Lewins Mead, for the 
Bristol United Brewery Co. :— 


Perkins 923 9% .- £777 | Hatherley and Carr - 4697 
Walters .. .. .. «. «. 770| Wilkins and Gosling .. .. 693 
LOVES.) cuq tel) sss te Sac, JOO Cowlin and Sone 9.3 t.5 07 4087 
Perrott + «+ se «+ «+ 748] Easterbrook and Son * ve 675 
Wilkins, R.,and Son .. .. 747 * Accepted. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT.—For new ironwork, No. 3 Retort-house, 
for the Corporation. Mr. F. L. Ramsden, manager and engineer, 


Burton-on-T rent :— 

Tattersall, Thos., and Holmes, W. C., & Co.f602 15 8 
Sons ... 4. ..  «.£770 0 o| Oakes, Jas.,&Co. Ltd. 594’ 1 0 

Cocker, Edward. and Staunton Ironworks 
WOHS; lstdsen. onesies Ces: py bess Be a er 

Pigott, Thos., and Co., Westwood & Wrights, 
Ltds 0.) 2 Wb u.n'703) 17-38.) 9 Brierley Hills 24 5. 

Buxton and Thornley 619 0 o * Accepted. 
EASTBOURNE.—For road-work at the rear of the Recreation 

Ground, Mr, R. M. Gloyne, borough surveyor :— 


723, (3:19 553 9 5 


548 2 10 


Hookham, W. & M. £1,317'17 3| Holman and Co., 
Peerless and Co. 1,240 6 O Brighton * -- 41,120 -0 0 
* Accepted. 


. EXETER.—For the enlargement of the Deaf and Dumb Institu- 
tion, Exeter. Mr. James Jerman, architect, 5, Bedford-circus, 


Exeter :— 

Pratt, N. .. -- 47,795 | Stephens and Sons .. ..£46,990 
Finning, J. .. + 7;:750| Westcott, Austin and 
Mudge, EK. .. 7,748 White .. we ee ‘ee 290,940. 
Phillips, A. E. .. 7,655 | Ham and Passmore .. .. 6,485 
Tree and Bolley .. 7,445 | Herbert, G. (accepted) 5,876 
Gibson, W. .. 9,270:| smale, Toy ca sashes 5:595 


EXETER.—For building Paradise-place Boys’ School, for the 
Exeter School Board. Mr. James Jerman, architect, 5, Bedford- - 
circus, Exeter :— 


Tucker, R., and Son ..44,040 2] Westcott, Austin and 

Cross; Fy Co. 0. as 9 33767 25 White «. cia. wah 2,053 60 
Kirswill. H. ' -, 3,589, -o | Herbert, G. 2.5 6.7 5a) 52,800 44 
Julian; Jest 3.257 0] Saunders,G. FE. .. .. 2,740 © 
Horton and Co. .. 3,142 10| Tree and Bolley .. .. 2,666 o 
Woodman and Son 2.950 o| Smale, L. asne sia seeped DEE 
Coles; Joe Fae nie 2,888 o}| Ham and Passmore, 

Diggines, G. .. 2,880 o Exeter (accepted) ., 2,592 0 


HARROGATE,—For additions, &c., to the ‘* Peoples’ Hotel,” 
Albert street, for the Directors. Mr. F. W. Marshall, architect, 
Princes-street, Harrogate :— ‘ 

Raworth and Allen, Franklin-road, Harrogate... 510 12 6 
[All trades.] 

HIGHAM FERRERS (Northants).—For the erection of a 
factory, Commercial-street, for Mr. T. Gadsby. Mr. H. Adnitt, 
architect, Harboro’-road, Rushden. Quantities by the architect :— 


Henson, G. -- 41,490 | Brown, E., and Son .. ..41,204 
Henson, F. .. 1,470 | Wilmott, T., jun. $e heise. 
Sparrow, H... 1,470 | Hacksley Bros. .. 13,71 
Marriott, R. .. 1,410 | Berrill, T, and C... .. 1,357 
Switdall, To. 24\ 1,407 | Whittington and Tomlin, 

Bayes, C.,and Son 1,399 Rushden (accepted) 1,351 


IRLAM (Lancs.)—For the execution of sewerage works, &c., for 
the Urban District Council. Mr. W. Kay, engineer, Council 


Offices, Irlan. Quantities by engineer :— 

Boyson, Geo. .. ..£6,080 o o| Whitney, J.C... ..44,143 0 10 

Sayce and Randle .. 4,584 18 o] Bell, George .. .. 4,044 9 6 

Freeman, Geo... 4,479 11 5 | Etheridge and Clark, 

Snape and Sons .. 4,380 1 o Manchester*,. 3,841 12 6 
* Accepted. 


LINTHWAITE (Yorks.).—For widening the “ Cuckoo” bridge 
over the Canal, Morley-lane, for the Urban District Council. 
Messrs. Abbey and Hanson, C.E., 20, Ramsden-street, Huddersfield, 
Quantities by the engineers :— 5 
i Mason’s Work ;— 

--4300 o| Whiteley, B., Golcar* ..£230 0 


+ 249 0 - 

e Tron and Steel Work :— 

Calvert and Co... --4340 o! Holmes, W. C., and C 
* 


Cheetham, E. 
Kaye, J. G... 


“e 0.; 
Bagshaw, J., and Sons .. 325 10 Huddersfield pes ee) 


* Accepted. 


BLOCKS. 


FLOORING 


SS 


Y 


Ont of 174in. by 3in. by 3in. best yellow deal, planed all 
round, ris. od. per 100; 174in. by 3in. by 2in. ditto., 8s. 6d. 
r 100; r7in. by 3in. by 14in. ditto., 6s. 6s. per 100. 


elivered to van at our wharf. “Ex ship” within one 
month, ros. 3d., 7s. 3d., and 5s. 9d. per 100. respectively. 
Pitch Pine, out of 174in. by 3in. by 3in., 16s. 6d. per 100 
pieces. ‘ faint 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to — 
conceal nails at following very low prices :— eras 


T square. 


1} by 44in. Dry Wainscot Oak at 53s. 9d. pe 

1 by 4din. ditto at 43s.0d.° 4, 
14 by 44in. Pitch Pine at 23s. 4d. yy 
1 by 4gin. ditto. at 17s. 6d. -° 45 


IMPORTERS : 


VIGERS, BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Head Office :—s50, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
(Four doors from Monument Station). 
Telephone 11,588. 
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By k. NORMAN SHAW, R.A. 
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Cottage Work: By R. Norman Shaw, R.A. 


Institut de France: 
Sketched by F. 


The Chapel, Haddon Hall 


' Artizans’ Cottages, National Eisteddfod, 1895: | 
S. Newcombe, Architect 390 


Copper: By Nelson Dawson 
Some Remnants of Medizval Burgundy. 
‘Resumé of a Paper read by Percy 
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a Lorp LEIGHTON’S per- 
pilex fone sonality was, perhaps, 
Academy. greater than his Art. 
His Art, itself, was serene, lacking in the 
scrap-book sensationalism of the times ; it did 
not “tell stories ;’’ it was, if anything, too 
“calm: © ““Smr- Frederick’s’.- Art....was the 
apotheosis of The Pose. Its grief - 
always had dignity ; its robes fell 
with grace andundulation. There 
was nothing dishevelled, nothing 
of the tearing a passion to tatters 
about his most poignant pictures. 
Looking at his Daphnephoria, for 
instance, one felt that it was stately 
to excess. All his canvases 
were lacking in movement ; 
the measure was a little too 
learned. It was this that flighty 
and feverish Impressionism could 
not understand. But, when all is 
said, a great man—if we rank 
accomplished and consummate 
culture as greatness—has passed 
away. He had, himself, the very 
diversities and coruscating gifts 
his Art lacked ; the brilliance and 
warmth, and enthusiasm, verve. 
A linguist, a courtier, a scholar, 
a rhetorician, if not absolutely 
an orator, a Classicist, with a 
Romance in his nature that too 
rarely awoke in his pictures,he — 
seemed to be a little tongue-tied 
only when it came to the Art he 
most loved. Ambitious men fre- ~~ 
quently attain the supreme heights 
of other than their darling ambi- 
tion. A score of avenues were 
open to Leighton and he wan- 
dered down them all; butavenues 
are only possible on fertile lands 
of gentle declension—the moun-— 
tain road of rugged, single, pur- 
pose was not for him. And so, 


pai — Tr 
Say 


in the lapse of time, to the refinement and 
sensitiveness of students of Art. He was 
not a colourist in life, but he was a thinker. 
His Art lacked virility, but it had manhood, 
and, though he over-repeated his types, his 
women were cast in patrician mould. We 


may, modestly, confess to much veneration 


ee 
_ | | Se ee ae 
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the finest President the Academy 


has ever known, he could not be 


in him—he blasted no one’s hopes; pes- 
simism was beneath him and he knew too 
much, had travelled too far, and had felt too 
frankly sympathetic with Life as a whole, 
too curb and cut by narrow and half-cultured 
criticism. One of the handsomest of his 
generation he was the Admirable Crichton of 
the Art World. The reward of- 
concentration is a single vineyard 
ofaperfect grape. “Sir Frederick” 
tilled upon so many slopes, and, 
brilliant though he was, he paid 
the penalty of wide acres. Noman 
could do half so much as he and 
do it all so well, but a number of 
men have done one thing better. 
It was his privilege and preroga- 
tive to be international rather 
than English, -but he was lion- 
hearted and English in his pa- 
triotism and love of home. And 
oral in the languages of Europe 
he could play with a master touch 
upon that of England—but. the 
rhetorical mastered the simple ; 
he was a Latinist rather than a 
Saxon, and the phrase is tersely 
descriptive of his career. We 
have lost in the President a well- 
wisher, evena friend. Writing ere 
he left England for Algiers, at a 
time when his illness had taken a 
grave turn, he expressed the 
hope that he would soon be back 
again in England, suggesting, too, 
=~ another of those chats in Holland 
= Park Road, which have been to 
us at once a dream (for the house 
is magnificent) and a delight. An 
hour with “Sir Frederick,” as we 
still would choose to call him, 
simply demonstrated that “ Art 
is Long, but Time is Fleeting.” 
His manifold and suave accom- 
plishments won for him the posi- 
tion of a diplomat in Society ; he 


described as its finest painter. As 


—— 


a sculptor he was at once more 
strenuous and determined, the 
resistance of the medium drawing 
forth his latent energy, an energy that 
lingered in his canvases. Recall his 
“Athlete wrestling with a Python,’ its 
sense of graceful and masterful strength. 
We are disposed to believe that the 
very calmness and coldness, of which we 
have spoken in his pictures, will re-appeal, 


SKETCHED BY 


F. T. W. GOLDSMITH. 


and some knowledge of the man. His kind- 
ness and encouragement upon occasion, 
while the measure extended to many, was 
none the less agreeable to ourselves.. He was 
essentially high-minded and generous of 
word and deed; the early ambitions and 
aspirations of younger men found no sirocco 


rene" 


= = eS 
ee 
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knew—none better—how to turn 
a grand phrase, though his public 
utterance was—like his Art—too 
elaborate, too ornate ; as a sculp- 
tor he was the most. sincere, 
because he was the most elemental ; 
his policy as President was monarchical 
rather than republican. He did not believe 
in the new Radicalism of Art. Hehadso many 
great gifts that the one great gift of Greatness 
should have been his and was not by some 
unaccountable illusiveness we cannot fathom. 
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COPPER. 


Its ARTISTIC AND PRACTICAL POSSIBILITIES. 
, 
By NEtson Dawson. 


EAT softens copper; hammering or any 
i i equivalent pressure, such as rolling, 
hardens it; and no other processes 
than these are- known or used. The same 
thing happens with other metals; and even in 
steel, where the tempering is done by heat, it 
is the plunging while hot into water or other 
substance that effects the temper rather than 
the heat; for the steel, if allowed to cool right 
out gradually, would return to its softest form. 
This, however, is rather a digression, and the 
point that we were concerned with is about the 
Greeks using bronze rather than copper. There 
is a theory that bronze arose in the beginning 
from the fact of copper and tin being found side 
by side almost in Cornwall—not infrequently in 
a nearly pure state, which would thus need but 
little smelting ; that the natives who found and 
worked them knew by experience that either 
alone was too soft for any practical purpose, 
and accidentally discovered that mixed together 
another metal was formed that had the very 
qualities they required. But what seemed 
strange is that the Greek metal-worker who 
used sheet metal largely, and often in cases 
where hardness was no object, such as plates 
for covering doors and walls, the metal ham- 
mered into shape and pinned on to wood of 
which he made statues before the art of casting 
was invented, should not have beaten the sheet 
out of these lumps of the softer copper instead 
of the harder bronze. At present, in cases 
where sheet-metal is required to be ornamented 
with repoussé or beaten work, copper would, if 
possible, be always used, and bronze, as the 
Greeks used it, never; in. fact, sheet bronze-is 
not procurable for some reason. The nearest 
we have to it now is an alloy that is used by 
silversmiths, and called gilding metal. I am 
not sure of the constitution of this alloy, but 
probably it is not a true bronze. Where used 
at all itis only to beat up and chase a pattern 
in from which silver would be cast; it is never 
used for the beauty of itself as. the bronze of 
old was. Neither this gilding metal of which 
we speak, or any other metal, silver or brass, 
is so pleasant to work in as copper; and that 
is perhaps why itis sucha favourite. As speci- 
mens of the very high point the Greeks 
reached with their beaten work in sheet bronze, 
one has only to recall the mirror cases orna- 
mented with mythological subjects in relief. 
The greaves, helmets, and armour generally 
was treated in the same way, hammered up out 
of flat sheet bronze; and though everything 
they touched became, as if by magic, a work of 
Art of importance, the mirror-cases, of course, 
take precedence. One of the World’s treasures, 
‘‘ The Shoulder-straps of Siris,’’ are worked in 
the method we have been ‘considering, and 
those who do not know them should study 
them carefully at the British Museum. Where 
cast-metal was concerned, there is no doubt the 
Ancients soon found out that 


COPPER WAS MUCH INFERIOR TO BRONZE; 


and when the art of hollow casting was intro- 
duced, or discovered, about 800 B.c., the Greeks 
were so pleased at being able to multiply their 
works of Art that some of their cities were 
crowded with bronze Statues, and the alloy 
took as much hold of them as brass has 
of our selves in these times. It is said 
that copper cannot be used for casting, 
either that it will not pour satisfactorily, or 
cracks in cooling, gets air-holes in it, or some 
other reason ; but if one orders anything, such 
as a door-handle to be cast in copper, the 
founders manage it somehow, after a little pro- 
testing, probably by adding so little tin as would 
makethe metal run smoothly into the mould, but 
not enough to alter the colour. Anyway, it is 
not worth much when done, for it is so soft 
that under the file it seems very like lead; and 
unless a casting in copper were particularly 
required for the colour, it would be more satis- 
factory to have it done in some other metal. 
As stated, the small amount of tin used to make 
the bronze run would not affect it much, but.as 
more is added, and the proportions of tin and 
copper vary, the alloy hardens up rapidly until 


A paper read before the Architectural Association on 
Friday night. 


the gun metal stage is reached—which I believe 
is about 33 per cent. tin to 67 copper—and this, 
as we know from experience, is a most valuable 
and useful metal. The colour that the copper 
and tin alloys take is very interesting, the red 
ot the first named soon disappearing ; and in 
the gun metal alloy, where there is two-thirds 
copper to one-third tin, there is certainly not 
two-thirds of the copper-red remaining. When 
about 40 per cent. of copper remains to 60 per 
cent. of tin, a lovely lilac colour is produced ; 
and after this, as the tin still further increases, 
the colour varies but little from the pale silvery 
quality of the pure tin itself. To artists this 
range of colour ought to be of considerable 
value—the mingling of them in one work would 
be so effective. The only objection would be 
that, as the colour varies, so their granulation 
and malleability varies too; and some alloys 
are so brittle that under the hammer they break 
into fragments like common cast-iron. So that 
in choosing the colours of alloys it would also be 
necessary to ascertain their conditions in other 
respects. But several, at least, would be capable 
of being used in some other form; and if we 
single out pure copper, gun-metal—the lilac and 
tin—we should have four colours to deal with, 
out of which a charming effect might be made. 
In talking about metal, its uses and design, the 
metal-worker, unconsciously perhaps, divides 
the subject in his own mind into three parts— 
cast, forged and sheet. Here are the ‘three 
different treatments to which nearly every metal 
can be subjected, and the three processes that 
the designer can take advantage of in thinking 
out his design. These practically are also the 
three different trades into which metal work- 
men are divided. It is not until we come to 
look closely into the thing that we see how 
widely apart these three branches lie. One 
may not realise at the first glance that under 
the heading ‘‘cast’’ nearly all statuesque and 
sculptors’ metal-work must be done; and if we 
do not admit that it ‘‘must’’ be cast, at least 
we know that it always has been so vp to the 
present, except in very early days. For wrought 
work we may take, as an example, 

THE ELEANOR GRILLE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
that monument of twelfth-century skill in iron- 
work. For treatment of metal in sheet we 
might instance the elaborate figure-compositions 
of Cellini’s time, that have since then been 
used to cover shields with, or to beat up a dish 
for an altar, or to put some repoussé ornament 
on a cup or other plane surface. Here, indeed, 
are three very different crafts so widely apart 
that really we should not wonder that they 
have become so much split up and separated, 
or that all metals are not capable of receiving 
all three treatments satisfactorily. Thus, with 
copper, we find it is practically useless for cast- 
ing; while in forged work we can with difficul1y 
recall anything in this metal, so we are left with 
sheet, and here really lies the strong point of 
copper. The kindliness of copper under the 
hammer in practice is a constant surprise ; with 
care one is able to do almost anything with it— 
to bump it up into relief, and then, if it is 
wrong, to hammer it all flat and begin again; 
to take a flat piece, and hammer it first into a 
cup-shape, afterwards drawing in the top and 
lengthening it upwards until the original piece 
of sheet copper is a vase with oval body and 
long narrow neck. A metal-spinner of much 
experience said that in their trade the most 
difficult thing to do was the ordinary stetho- 
scope that doctors use. But a good copper- 
smith would not make any difficulty about such 
a shape if he had a good bit of copper to do it 
with. Formerly the common jelly-mould was 
the triumph of the craft, and it is easy to 
understand that to make a shape with many 
pinnacles and castellations from flat sheet, keep- 
ing a fairly even thickness and never tearing 
open the metal, took some skill (one uses the 
past tense because, probably, being sucha very 
fine sort of craft, it is by this time obsolete, 
and put aside in favour of a mechanical pro- 
cess, such as stamping). 

REpPoussE. 

has come to be the general term for all orna- 
mental work raised on sheet-copper by the 
hammer. The prefix “re” probably means 
‘‘back,’’ so that it implies that some part of 
the metal is beaten back. It really hardly 
matters if, to gain the relief, one beats up the 
design from the back, or beats back the back- 


ground in front—pretty much the same end is 
reached. If you see a new pattern in a silver- 
smith’s shop in Regent Street, a brush back, 
mirror case, or whatnot, in relief, that pattern 
has been bought by the shop from some chaser 
who has designed it and beaten it up in copper. 
The business man buys it, has it either cast, 
or, perhaps, a stamp made to turn it out by 
the hundred, each impression being slightly 
worked on to give an air of reality, or still more 
likely now-a-days, would have a mould taken 
from the chaser’s copper pattern, and take 
electros from this. Besides these patterns, 
silversmiths have some of their large vase and 
bowl shapes beaten up in copper and finished 
with all the ornament complete and then 
silvered. When the 


OLD GEORGIAN TEA URNS PASSED AWAY 


with our grandparents, a great and interesting 
phase of the copperworker’s craft went. There 
was aconsiderable variety of design in them, 
and, being used by the richer sort of folk, the 
standard of design was kept up, and in all of 
them there was a refinement, which, if not of 
the highest sort, shows an interest on the part 
of those who produced them. We do not think 
much of a globe shape in metal to-day when 
spinning can quickly give us almost any shape 
we require, but in the days when such a form 
was raised by laborious hand-work only, it 
demanded admiration and respect. The only 
equivalent we have to these old urns to-day, 
are the brewers’ utensils, which seem to have 
altered but little in style or form for a long 
period. There are one or two firms who still 
make these old-fashioned measures, and for 
those who love good craftmanship, these things 
are quite fascinating. It is a fearful sort of joy, 
however, for one always fancies that the work 
is too honest and straight-forward for these 
days, and that the ancient shapes and methods 
must give way in time to some cheaper and 
quicker process, and this good craft be left 
behind in the ghostly past with such old friends 
as the pattern-makers, the horners, and others. 
All who have not seen and admired these 
things, which can be generally seen on the 
brewers’ carts in the streets, should hasten to 
do so, lest in a week or two they are all swept 
away and superseded by some modern machine- | 
made article, made in New York, or more likely, 
Germany! In beating up small ornamental 
work in copper, especially when it is as small 
as silversmiths require, it is put down on a 
cement made of pitch and other ingredients. 
This is melted every time the copper is 
put down, and, besides holding the metal 
tightly, offers a slightly yeilding material 
against whichto hammer. If, when thecopper is 
on the pitch, we take a punch and makea straight 
line—indented, of course—that line will come 
out on the face of the metal as a clean, sharp 
line. If, however, we do not put the copper on 
to any cement at all, but make the indented 
line on it, as it lies on the wooden bench, it pro- 
duces a very different effect on the face side. 
Now the line shows indefinitely, and instead of 
the metal being raised just where it was struck, 
the surrounding part is dragged up too, Ifan 
effect were desired between these two extremes, 
one should place the copper on a half-way 
material, such as stiff clay or modelling wax. 
The result of the beating would also be half- 
way—neither too precise a line nor too blurred. 
It will be seen that these three courses are 
likely to give a considerable range, especially 
where the metal-worker has some artistic — 
capabilities; but the usual way, which is 
generally the worse way, is to first trace on the 
face side of the copper the whole design, with 
what is practically an incised line, and then 
slightly bump it up here and there from the 
back. This is the cheapest and readiest way of 
getting an effect. But to get the best quality 
out of copper or any other metal with the 
repoussé treatment, let the face-side have the — 
least possible amount of work—none at all if it 
can be helped. This point is an all-important one 
Architecturally, for this reason: That where 
ornamental copper would be used in a building 
as a decorative panel—a tablet with lettering or 
otherwise—it should ‘carry,’ as a sculptor 
says—that is, the design should look clearer at 
alittle distance off than it does closeto. A — 
design which is clearly and sharply cut and — 
looks very well close to will not show to ad-— 
vantage at a distance, will not ‘carry,’ in 
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other words, while a design that looks some- 
what blurred and indistinct close to becomes 
quite sharp and clear ten yards off—it 
‘carries’ exceedingly well. This is one very 
good reason for putting all the work possible on 
the back of the metal, leaving it somewhat 
blurred in front, and not ‘finishing ’’ it, as 
they say, by chasing and putting a clean hard 
line around everything. ! 


[The concluding portion of Mr. Nelson Dawson's 
paper, together with a summary of an interesting 
discussion resultant therefrom, wili be published in 
our next issue. | 


SOME REMNANTS OF MEDIAVAL 
BURGUNDY.* 


By Prercy WorTHINGTON, M.A. 


HE Architectural division of Burgundy 
does not only cover that part of France 
which is included under the name to-day, 

but all that country in France or Switzerland 
which has been subjected to Burgundian in- 
fluences. A large part of the land represented 
at different times by those different Burgundies 
known respectively-as the Kingdom, Duchy 
and County of Burgundy, was invaded by 
Teutonic barbarians who came down from~ 
their German forests and settled in the south 
eastern part of Gaul—roughly speaking, in 
that part bounded by the Rhone, the Alpsand the 
Mediterranean. A further influence was intro- 
duced in the time of Charlemagne from Byzan- 
tium and the East, and in the earlier buildings 
and those erected when the Kingdom of Bur- 
gundy was tottering to its fall, we get a strange 
mixture, in which Roman, Byzantine and 
Gothic feeling are all present. The prin- 
cipal remains of these times are Monastic 
—for Burgundy was the great centre in 
which the monks congregated in the west of 
Europe, and they brought with them further 
ideas—those of the early Christian builders of 
Italy, and all these influences which went to 
make the distinct Burgundian style are 
instanced in such abbeys as Cluny—now almost 
destroyed — Clairvaulx, Citeaux, Vézelay, 
Romainmotier, Turnus, Fontenay, and many 
others. The Cathedrals, as‘a rule, are of later 
date, and represent a national, rather thana 
provincial movement, though they still retain 
marked local characteristics. The interesting 
Church of Romainmotier, near Lausanne, is 
probably one of the earliest existing monastic 
Churches, and probably—in part, at any rate 
—dates back to Carlovignian times. St. 
Germain at Auxerreand St. Benigne at Dijon 
lead us up to another group of Abbeys 
of which Cluny was the head, and among 
which the great Abbey of Vézelay~ was 
pre-eminent ; and in all of these we get 


Two FEATURES WHICH ALWAYS CLAIM 
ATTENTION, 


the Crypt and the Narthex or Penitent’s Porch. 
The latter needs more than a passing notice on 
account of its importance as a part of indi- 
vidual buildings and its remarkable treatment, 
as well as its historical interest. This feature 
forms, almost always, a two-storied Porch at 
_ the west end of the Church, each story vaulted, 
the lower leading into the Church and the 
upper being arranged with an Altar for Divine 
worship. It is probably derived from the 
Romanesque Penitents’ Porch found in the 
Christian basilicas of Italy, and it is possible 
that it may have been connected with the 
secular purposes of the monastic government. 
At Turnus and Cluny we have’ remarkable 
instances, at Vézelay probably the most 
remarkable. This small town stands high on 
a headland jutting into a broad valley with 
jostling houses and encircling lime avenues, 
walls and towers, and above all, the long, low 
line of the Church. Burnt out of two houses 
by Norman robbers since their establishment in 
the ninth century, they finally settled them- 
selves inthis almost impregnable strong-— 
hold in the middle of the richest country 
‘in France, and finished their Church at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. Kings 
and armies have gathered here before setting out 
to fight for the Cross—our own Richard Cceur de 
Lion, and St. Louis of France among others— 


* Resumé of a paper read before the Leeds and York- 
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' the building-owner came, 


andhere St. Bernard preached the Second Cru- 
sade. The townis full of interesting and pictur- 
esque corners, and the Church itself the finest 
Romanesque building in France. The two- 
storied Narthex with its fine carving and mag- 
nificent doors opens into a Nave spanned bya 
great cradle roof. The pencilled light slanting 
from the small windows falls upon serried 
lines of columns, lines so long that floor and 


roof seem likely to meet in the far off burst of 


dancing sunshine that floods the graceful 13th 
century Choir. Viollet-le-Duc has given much 
information about this Church, and restored it 
throughout for the French Government. Other 
places are well worth a visit in this district. 
St. Pere, for instance, just at the foot of the 
Végelay hill, Vermanton, not far off, Avallon, 
Tonerre, and, of course, Dijon. But, above all, 
Auxerre, called by Walter Pater the loveliest 
town in France, with its three great Churches 
crowning the hill of white-walled, red-roofed 
houses, and the river and bridges and barges 
below. Nor is a visit to all these places with- 
out its lesson for English Architects. Apart 
from its picturesqueness and beauty, there is a 
massive robustness of which we stand in sad 
need at this time, when public taste claims 
show and the materials which we use so much 
lend themselvesto satisfying the craving. Allthe 
crowded detail which terra-cotta seems to in- 
vite is a pitfall and a snare to most men. It is 
only when used with breadth and. reserve that 
such materials have anything but a degrading 
influence. 


THE SPACIOUS DAYS OF ELIZABETH. 


NATIONAL CHARACTER IN ENGLISH 
RENAISSANCE. 


By Arex. N. Paterson, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 


NDER Henry VIII., as during the previous 
U generation in France, the Renaissance 
movement was already exerting a 
large influence in England. It was not, 
however, until the reign of Henry’s famous 
successor, Elizabeth, that the style really 
became acclimatized, though in such altered 
guise from the original prototype in Italy, that, 
as had been the case in France, it required a 
special name to distinguish it, a name readily 
furnished by the sovereigns under whose reigns 
it flourished; hence our Elizabethan and 
Jacobean styles of Architecture. The date ot 
Elizabeth’s accession is 1558, a century and 
a half had passed since the first introduc- 
tion of the style in Italy, and the period of cul- 
mination had been reached there. This is of 
importance as it enabled our English designers 
when they travelled abroad for the purpose of 
studying the new Architecture, to -examine 
not only the early but the later examples, 
in which, as you may remember, the use 
of the ‘‘orders’’ was fully developed. To 
this, therefore, may probably be attributed 
their much greater use in England than in 
the earlier period in France. In the matter 
of plan, our own country was at an advan- 
tage. In France the nobles had clung to their 
Chateaux, and the type was reproduced with 
but little modification, even under the influence 
of the new movement. In England, as 
we saw, in the course of the fifteenth 
century, the old castles had. been largely 
abandoned in favour of the modern Manor 
House, which, in turn, lent itself readily 
to a combination with the Renaissance type. 
But in order to understand the growth of the 
style, which, 


HYBRID THOUGH IT WAS, 


was yet full of beauty and national character, it is 
necessary toappreciate the manner of building at 
this time under thejoint influence of the building- 
owner, the Architect,and the workman. From 
of course, the 
general ideas as to the extent and distribution 
of the apartments, with further particulars 
later on as to the placing of mottoes, coats of 
arms, and the like. Intercourse with foreign 
courtiers, and in many cases independent 
travel, had given him not only an appreciation 
of the new style and its magnificence, but fairly 
accurate notions as to the use of it in his own 
house. The grandiose, if somewhat vague ideas 
which we may suppose to have been prevalent, 
are admirably expressed in Lord Bacon’s 
essays ‘‘Of Building,” and ‘‘Of Gardens.” 


To the owner is due the stately magnificence of 
the scheme; to the ‘‘surveyor’’ the Italian 
cast of the plan, in which he yet wisely, from 
tradition or natural predilection, retained many 
English features, such as the ‘‘ inbowed’ 
windows;"’ to the trained workman, the robust, 
if sometimes coarse and fantastic, handling of 
the foreign element, quaintly, and at times most 
happily, mingled with the native stock. In 
addition to the general ideas of the style already 
to be gathered from what we have said, one or 
two particulars may be appended. In plan, 
the buildings were sometimes—but rarely— 
disposed about a courtyard; more generally, 
the court was as it were but half formed by a 
main building and two boldly projecting wings, 
the square being completed by the ‘‘ tarrassed 
enclosure,’ an arrangement much better suited 
to our English climate. The hall, with its 
screens, we still find a feature of the plan, but 
it but forms one of a suite of Reception Rooms. 
The high-pitched and gabled roof, or, where 
these were unwanting, the embattled parapet 
are still retained, but modelled and detailed 
in accordance with the new style; while 
to them is added the Italian balustrade, 
with its balusters, however, not infre- 
quently replaced by curious strapwork orna- 
ment, ‘mottos, coats-of-arms, and other 
devices. More notable than all in the matter 
of home-features retained is the Oriel window, 
still sub-divided by mullion and transome, but 
glorified in size and accommodated to every 
conceivable form in plan, a feature so excellent 
in the treatment of Domestic Architecture, so 
pleasing without, so cheerful and commodious 
within, that it is astonishing that even the 


FORMAL AND DEAD PALLADIANISM 


of the eighteenth century wasable to rob us of it 
for aspace. Of the more purely Renaissance 
features in plan—besides the general disposition 
and the study devoted to symmetrical and stately 
arrangement—we have the great gallery on the 
first floor, the staircase, though this was gener- 
ally of oak, and the details are those of the 
English joiner, and the constantly repeated 
arcading. Rustication, also, we find employed, 
generally of a simple facet pattern, and fre- 
quently combined with strap-work ornament. 
The “‘ orders’’ are employed in profusion and 
with great picturesqueness, if at times with 
rude enough ideas as to proportion and detail. 
In the interiors, richly designed doorways, 
arcaded screens and galleries; elaborate chim- 
ney-piecesin marble of different colours, instone, 
or oak; wall-panelling, sometimes simple and 
dignified, sometimes enriched with carving and 
inlay, and the wonderful plaster-ceilings spe- 
cially characteristic of the period, coved over 
to meet the wainscot, and with intricate inter- 
lacing panels filled with foliated ornament or 
armorial bearings. Great and fine houses in- 
numerable, many of which, more or less intact, 
have fortunately been preserved till now, were 
springing up all over England during the reign 
of Elizabeth and her successor, James I. Of 
these I take as the type the famous Hatfield 
Hall, built for and still remaining the seat 
of the Salisbury family. With regard to the 
influence of the Elizabethan style on modern 
design, I would say that, as regards plan, 
while we have in it a model of stateliness, 
combined with picturesque distribution, it is 
still far from having reached our modern 
ideas as to convenience; as regards design, 
in the individuality and fancifulness of its 
detail, in the picturesqueness of its masses, 
we find qualities that are to be specially sought 
after in domestic work ; in its strongly national 
character we should find a ready inspiration, 
but that, with the fuller knowledge of the 
elegance of proportion, the delicacy of detail of 
the Italian prototype that is now open to us it 
is but an affectation to reproduce, in modern 
work, the squat forms, the rude ungainly 
mouldings, which we frequently meet with in 
the English work. Theseare not the essentials 
of this or of any style of Architecture; they 
were but the result of ignorance on the part of 
the men who produced them, and who were 
feeling their way to a fuller knowledge. That 
fuller knowledge, with whatever evils it may 
bring in its train, we now possess, and we could 
not, even though we would, divest ourselves 
of it. 


Extracts fromaseries of lectures on ‘“ Domestic Archi 
tecture” promoted by the Glasgow School of Art. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TaLzBor House, ARUNDEL STREET, 
January 28th, 1896. 


“ T know what it ts to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England; such a. church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fatr 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—JOHN RUSKIN. 


Our own particular subscribers and the Pro- 
fession generally will be interested to hear that 
the first number of the new Magazine, entitled 
‘‘ ARCHITECTURE,” and dealing with the higher 
and ascetic side of our Art, was duly published 
yesterday morning, and has already created an 
enormous interest in the artistic section of the 
community. The work consists of 64 pages, 
beautifully printed on the finest paper. There 
is an article upon the work of Norman Shaw, 
with six whole page and thirteen other illustra- 
tions, contributed by the Editor. The frontis- 
piece of the number—consequently of the first 
volume—is a fine portrait of Mr. Shaw, signed 
by himself. Westminster Abbey assumes the 
premier position in the series of ‘‘ Abbeys and 
Cathedrals of the World,” and is represented 
by four whole page and fifteen other illustra- 
tions, photographs, measured drawings, and 
sketches. This feature in itself will show the 
completeness with which the various features 
month by month will be illustrated. The 
article upon Mr. George Edmund Street, writ- 
ten by Mr. Arthur Edmund Street, M.A., as 
published in the specimen issue, forms a highly 
interesting feature in the number. Mr. James 
Alfred Gotch, F.S.A., contributes his first paper 
upon ‘‘ Renaissance in England,’’ most fully 
and beautifully illustrated. Mr. Ernest Newton 
discourses upon the Country House, illustrating 
t with his own works; and the Editor’s Room 
provides authoritative discussion upon such 
matters as Peterborough Cathedral, Ely 
Cathedral, Architectural Literature, the 
Imagery of Henry -VII.’s Chapel, ‘Greek 
Thomson,” the British School at Athens, and 
other interesting matters. Although this work 
is prodnced under the direct control of the 
founder of the BuiLpErs’ JourNaL, and is 
printed and published from the same addresses, 
we are distinctly justified here in remarking 
that Architecture takes its place immediately 
with artistic productions, and provides for our 
own glorious Art a magazine which will. un- 
doubtedly reach every intellectual and ambitious 
member of the allied professions. The pro- 
duction and publication of such an ambitious 
work is, as maybe readily supposed by our 
subscribers, a very costly affair, and they will 
be recognising the efforts which we have made 
on their behalf in calling their friends’ atten- 
tion to the work, and writing direct to the 
publisher should the slightest possible delay 
be incurred in procuring it. Amongst the 
features already in preperation for No. 2, which 
will be published on the 25th day of February, 
we may announce the Life and Work of Lord 
Leighton, P.R.A., another instalment of the 
History of Westminster Abbey, the renewal of 
Mr. Gotch’s article on English Renaissance, 
a Tour round Nurenburg, and features of like 
interest. 

SPEAKING at the Institute, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Graham, said he had a statement to 
make with reference to a structure in the City 
with which most of them were acquainted. It 
was no less a structure than the Church of St. 
Mary Wcolnoth, in the City, close to the Man- 
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sion House, and which they all knew was a 
piece of Architecture of very great importance. 
It had come to the notice of the Council of the 
Institute on several occasions, and especially 
that day, that a Company proposed to acquire, 
by Act of Parliament, the right to take down 
the structure. The Council were of opinion 
that they should take immediate action in the 
matter, and they passed a resolution that day 
which he was sure they would all endorse, that 
the Council should, on behalf of the Institute, 
take the most active steps in their power to 
preserve the Church of St. Mary Woolnoth 
from the destruction with which it was now 
threatened, the said Church being an Architec- 
tural monument of the highest merit. The 
Council also resolved that the President be 
requested to attend the public meeting to be 
held at the Mansion House, to oppose 
the scheme and to support, on _ behalf 
of the Institute, any resolution for the retention 
of the Church, and that any member able to 
attend the meeting be requested to do so and 
assist the President on that occasion. He was 
sure he might take it as a matter of course that 
the action of the Council in this matter be 
approved. 


AT the recent general meeting of the Institu- 
tion of Electrical Engineers, Dr. John Hopkin- 
son, F.R.S., the new President, in the course 
of his speech, said that they in their corporate 
capacity as an Institution of Engineers ought 
to find out what aptitude they could use in the 
eventuality of war. They could not help real- 
ising the great uses to which electricity could 
be put for military purposes. Their technical 
knowledge might be very useful indeed, and 
he had no doubt that many of them would- 
willingly give their services if necessary. If 
each of them would do his duty according to 
his opportunities they would succeed in render- 
ing valuable service to their country. 


THE partial restoration of St. Peter's, Col- 
chester, by Messrs. King and Lister, of 
Plymouth, Architects, has been carried out 
with a view to preserving intact the original 
Architecture, making sound where defective, 
and replacing the Clerestory which was de- 
molished during the siege of Colchester by the 
Parliamentarian troops. At the request of the 
Restoration Committee the Architects made 
special provision for the preservation of 
memorials of the dead, and the uncovering and 
reinstating of such as might be discovered in 
the course of the work. The effect of the nave 
is now vast and lofty, and it is in harmonious 
proportion with the aisles. Substantial sim- 
plicity in constructive details, and boldly- 
designed lines have been adopted in the 
principal features of the woodwork of the roof, 
which are carried on wall shafts resting on cor- 
bels in spandrels of the arches in the nave 
arcade. This is a prevalent form of con- 
struction in East Anglia, but the detailed 
treatment of St. Peter’s is original and resembles 
some of the Churches in Northern France. 
The roof is Memel timber, left unstained, and 
already beginning to tone into a light golden 
colour. The Clerestory Windows are glazed 
with Cathedral glass.of slightly various tints, 
with a clear border, thus securing a cheerful 
effect, and allowing sunlight to enter the 
building. The arch heads and tracery of these 
Windows are massive and of good design. The 
contract has been carried out by Mr. Joseph 
Guines, of.Colchester. 


_ Mr. Frepericx E. Ives’ paper on his per- 
fected Photochromoscope, an instrument due 
to researches, which extend over a period of 
several years, drew a crowd to the Camera 


Club. It may be remembered that the original 


photochromoscope was first shown at the Royal 
Society about three years ago, and although it 
excited much interest at the time, it was rather 
too complicated in construction and expensive 
to make to become popular. Moreover, the 
adjustments required a skilled hand, and the 
results were hardly commensurate with the 
trouble which the management and mainte- 
nance of the instrument involved. The purpose 
of the photochromoscope is to exhibit photo- 
graphs clothed in all the varied tints of Nature, 
and although this result was achieved in the 
older form of instrument far better than 
by any apparatus which had preceded it, 
it cannot be compared in efficiency with 


‘mounted in the future. 
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the beautiful and simple contrivance exhibited 
to a delighted audience at the Camera Club. 
It is difficult to fully explain the instru- 
ment without diagrams, but the leading prin- 
ciples upon which its construction are based 
are the following :—A special form of camera 
is employed to produce the original pictures, 


| a camera with but two lenses, but which, by 


means of certain reflecting surfaces, produces 
simultaneously six different negatives of the 
subject which it is desired to reproduce. Let 
us suppose, for example, that the subject is a 
vase of natural flowers. One pair of negatives 
will reproduce only those portions which are 
red in colour, another pair will select the green 
portions only, and the third pair will reject all 
but the violet blue parts of the bouquet. The 
negatives are in pairs, it may be mentioned 
here, solely because the resulting image is a 
stereoscopic one. Having produced these three 
negatives, each by the help of a coloured glass 
screen or light filter, a set of positives is taken 
from them in the usual way that a lantern slide 


is produced—that is, by contact in a printing~ 


frame and exposure to light. When finished, 
the positives are cut across with a diamond so 
that the three pairs are separated, they are 
slipped into a special frame or holder, and are 
then ready for admission to the photochromo- 
scope, the duty of which is to blend the six 
images into one, and once more, by interposi- 
tion of suitable colour screens, to reproduce 
the original tints of the bunch of flowers or 
other object originally photographed. 


As to the photochromoscope itself, it is most 
wonderfully simple, and not very much larger 
than an ordinary stereoscope. 
the latter instrument, inasmuch that it has two 
eyeholes in front, but no prisms are necessary, 
and there is no distortion in the pictures shown. 
The contrivance is, in reality, little more than 
a box containing two coloured glasses placed at 
an angle of 45 degrees, which act both as 
mirrors and light filters, the paired positives 
being placed in such a position against coloured 


- glass screens which form sides to the box that — 


they are received by the eyes as one image. 


And this image is of the most entrancing 


character—a solid thing which one can almost — 
grasp, with every tint of the original 
faithfully reproduced. 
resemblance to Nature has before been seen, 
and the instrument promises to become as 


popular as the stereoscope was once upon a 


time. Let it be noted, too, that the production 


of these pictures in colour will be well within ~ 
the powers of the ordinary amateur photo- — 


grapher. The operation of producing the 
multiple negatives will not be essentially 


It resembles | 


most . 
Nothing so perfectinits 


different from the methods now in vogue, save — 


that the exposure of the plate will amount to — 
perhaps a couple of minutes instead of a fraction © 


of asecond. What is called ‘‘ instantaneous ” 


work is, therefore, for the present barred, due to — 


the presence in the camera of the coloured light — 
filters, a difficulty which may possibly be sur- 
But amateurs and 
others will have to wait some time before the 


special cameras are placed on the market. 


Suffice it to say that they have something to 
look forward to which is calculated in great 


measure to revolutionise their work. Noone ~~ 
who has once seen the marvellous eftects pro- — 


duced by the perfected photochromoscope will 
rest content with the ordinary products of the 
camera. Mr. Ives may be congratulated upon 
making the most advanced step which the 
history of photography has seen for many 
years. 


BuiLt in the early portion of this century, Ses 
the Church of St. Barnabas, King Square, - 


Goswell Road, contains free sitting accommo- 
dation for the extraordinary number of 2,200 
worshippers. There is an absence of any 
fund whatever available for Church repairs, 
and for the last thirty years nothing has been 
done towards the sustentation of the fabric or 
even the mere necessary repairs. 
windows are in a dangerous condition—their | 
framework having perished—and the Church 
throughout is in urgent need of ‘considerable 
structural renovation. Mr. Curphey, Archi- 
tect and Surveyor, of Victoria Street, has 
prepared specifications of necessary work to 
be undertaken, which includes nothing of an— 


ornamental character,and the estimateamounts — 


to £1,750. é . 


Many of the — 


~_— 


measure, the beauty of 


wy 


Roca 
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A FINE old Church is St. Nicholas, North 
Walsham, although sadly marred by the 
destruction of the Tower, which was tormerly 
147 ft. in height, and was only exceeded by that 
of Cromer. On inspecting the ruins, it strikes 
one that the weak point is apparent in the 
south-east angle, containing the remains of a 
spiral staircase. In the interior, the remains of 
a beautiful screen, with a north and south 
parclose, will repay a careful inspection. 
Previous to 1844, it was entirely concealed by 
the huge ‘private boxes”’ of the leading 
inhabitants. Eighteen of the panels have 
painted figures of saints, each of -which are 
provided witha highly ornamented and brilliant 
gold nimbus. On the central portion, amongst 
others, are Saints Barbara, Catherine of 
Alexandria, John Apostle, Jude, Margaret, 
Mary Magdalen, Matthew, Philip, Simon, and 
Edmund, king and martyr. St. Matthew also 
appears on the south parclose. The preserva- 
tion of this splendid work of medizval Art is, 
undoubtedly, due to the high pews, Fifty 
years ago the old organ was perched up in a 
huge gallery at the west end of the Nave. The 
lofty tower arch is bricked up. The insertion 


of a good west window would add much to the > 


beauty of the Nave. The Church received 
much damage in the 
great rebellion of 1381. 
The seven elegantly 
formed arches on either 
side, supported by lofty 
fluted columns, are said 
to be portions of the 
original structure. The 
arcades are so _ lofty 
that they do not admit 
of a clerestory; this 
hides, in a great 


the roof. The east 
windows of the north 
and south aisles are 

-much admired spe- 
cimens of pure decorated 
work. 


It is barely more than 
twenty years ago that 
‘the fine new Opera 

House facing the Boule- 
vards in Paris was 
completed, and already 
it seems to be crumbling 
away. At all events, 
“some portion’ of the 
stone work seems to 
be unsafe, and visitors 
to the French capital 
will do well just now 
not to walk too near 
the building while in- 
specting it. A lady and 
gentleman who hap- 
pened to be passing by in 
the Rue Halévy heardan 
ominous cracking above 
their heads, whereupon they stepped quickly into 
the roadway. It waslucky they did so, for they 
just escaped being smashed by a block of stone 
from the Opera House weighing more than a 
hundredweight, which fell with tremendous 
violence on the pavement. .A thorough inspec- 
tion of the masonry is to be made under the 
direction of the Director of Fine Arts and the 
official Architect to the establishment. 


THE fall of this stone from the Opera 
building into the Rue Halévy has turned 
public attention to the condition of several 
edifices included in the reconstructed Paris of 
Haussmann. There is a growing opinion that 
the constant vibration caused by electricity in 
its various stages gravely threatens the stability 
of some Churches and Theatres, as well as the 
high houses of the Boulevards Haussmann and 
Malesherbes, and of the Rue Lafayette. The 

_ trepidation is increased by the huge steam and 
traction tramcars, and is so much feltin certain 
neighbourhoods that it seriously affects the 

health of delicate and nervous subjects. The 
drops of the central and surrounding chande- 
liers at the Opéra have had to be covered to 
prevent a clinking sound sufficient to disturb 
the performance. Several Parisian surveyors 
__ have affirmed that the next few years 


¢ 


will see a succession of landslips and other 
alarming mishaps, and that scientific men ought 
to find some means of nullifying or lessening 
the danger. 


Ar a meeting of the Edinburgh Association 
of Science and Arts, held in the National Portrait 
Gallery, a paper on ‘‘ Fin-de-Siécle Sanitation ”’ 
was read by Provost Shanks, Barrhead. At 
the outset, he spoke of the progress of medical 
science, and of the important place occupied 
by sanitation in the battle with disease. The 
plumber must now possess considerable sani- 
tary knowledge, and the system of registration 
of plumbers was doing good work in securing a 
higher standard of efficiency among such work- 
men. 
by means of limelight views, some of the great 
developments of sanitation for private dwellings, 


WRITING of the Palace at Delhi, and of its 


unparalleled beauties in the way of marbles | 
| and gilding, Judge Brewster says :—‘ There is 
a vaulted Hall, 375 ft. long, which has been | 


pronounced ‘ the noblest entrance to any exist-. 
ing place.’ There are the large basins for foun- 


tains, the Private Audience Hall, the apartments 
for females, their Bathing Rooms, the King’s | 


THE CHAPEL, HADDON HALL, ILLUSTRATING ‘‘AN OLD HOUSE :’ 


d 


Bedroom and his Bath Room. All theseare of 
white marble, most of them beautifully carved 
with fire traceries of vines,and flowers. The Pri- 
vate Audience Hall is open on all sides, the 
roof being supported by square columns beau- 
tifully inlaid. In the centre formerly stood the 
famous peacock throne. Nothing now remains 
of it save the marble steps and platform. 
described as having been a chair of solid gold 
5 ft. long, 4 ft. broad, backed with precious 
stones, arranged like a peacock’s tail, glittering 
with rubies, sapphires, and diamonds. Some 
report the ceiling of silver, others say it was of 
gold. It is estimated to have been worth 
30,000,000 dols., far too valuable to endure. 
All this has been carried off by the spoiler.’’ 


THE death of Mr. Charles B. Atwood, the 
American Architect, is much to be deplored. 
He was only in the prime of life, yet he had 
won for himself a great reputation. He was 
the designer of the Peristyle, the great Terminal 
Station, and the Art Building in the Chicago 
Exhibition. All these, save the last, have dis- 
appeared. But the Columbian Museum luckily 
is permanent. He also lately won the competi- 
tion for the projected City Hall in New York, 
and he was known as the Architect of one of the 
Vanderbilt Palaces. 


Mr. Shanks placed before the audience, | 


BY ARTHUR BOLTON. 


Lt is: | 


At the annual meeting of the City Church 
Preservation Society, held in the Saloon of the 
Mansion House, the Chairman, Alderman Sir 
J. Savory, M.P., stated that the object in view 
was to protest against the proposed removal of 
the Church of St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard 
Street. There were many and ample reasons 
why this Church should not be demolished. 
He had some knowledge of that religious edifice 
and its uses, from the fact that he had been 
one of its churchwardens for upwards of twenty 
years. That Church ought to be dear, not 
only to the citizens of London, but to all Eng- 
lishmen—first, because it had been a Christian 
sanctuary for ages, as it had existed long before 
the Norman Conquest ; but, in addition to its 
great antiquity, its Architectural beauty must 
be taken into account, the Architect who de- 
signed the new fabric after the Great Fire of 
London having been Hawksmoor, the favourite 
pupil of Sir Christopher Wren.. Such an edifice 
ought to remain a monument of the piety of 
their forefathers, and in the richest city of the 
Worid there ought to be no necessity for the 
demolition of such a fabric for any reasons of a 
pecuniary character. Mr. F.C. Penrose said 
he, as the representative of the Institute of 
British Architects, not only regarded the 
Church as of great im- 
portance fromits Archi- 
tectural position, and as 
the work of Hawks- 
moor, but also con- 
sidered its interior 
magnificent in its sim- 
plicity, .its exterior 
front towards Cornhill 
to be very noble, while 
the wonderful front 
towards Lombard Street 
was a valuable means of 
showing what could be 
done with a simple wall 
where there were no- 


other features than 
ordinary niches and 
windows. 


In the thirty-seventh 
annual report of the 
Society for the En- 
couragement of the Fine 
Arts, it is announced 
that. Dr: Jo-S.Phené; 
F.S.A., has accepted the 
office of Chairman in 
succession to Mr. 
Edmeston, and Mr. 
Philip H. Newman, 
BLR?S.E., > has; ~ beer 
selected hon. secretary 
and hon. treasurer. An 
excellent programme 
has been- prepared for 
the ensuing year, and 
the committee proposes 
to hold its gatherings at 
different galleries. 


Aw Ancient Stone Cross measuring 2tt. high 
and 18in. broad, and weighing about halfa cwt., 
has been found by Mr. E. G. Ludlow, of Cardiff, 
on the foreshore between Rumney river and the 
docks. The Cross was buried in the earth, 
and in excavating it Mr. Ludlow states that he 
came across a quantity of rotten wood, a mass 
of something like hair, a few bones, and a small 
piece of pottery. The bones have been pro- 
nounced by a medical man to be human. The 
Cross is of ancient design and workmanship, 
and in a good state of preservation, 


On the right as you enter the quaint-looking 


‘Church of St. Mary and St. Walstan, at Baw- 


burgh, with its corbel-stepped roof and low 
truncated conical Tower, is a very remarkable 
ancient poor-box. It stands on a pedestal, and 
the rounded head, which forms the receptacle, 
is clamped with iron, and has a curious old 
fastening. The old octagonal font, with a 
wooden edging round the rim, the delicately- 
carved screen, and the ancient poppy heads, 
are also interesting. So, too, are the brasses, one 
of which, to Philip Tenison, Archdeacon of 
Norfolk, has a very clear coat of arms, the 
three birds ‘‘in chief’ being most distinct. 
The royal arms of Charles II. adorn the west 
end of the Church, 
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ALTHOUGH, \like the edifice itself, not very 
large, few Churches in Somerset havemore hand- 
some Chancel Screens than that in All Saints’ 
Church, Norton Fitzwarren, three miles or so 
west of Taunton. This Screen is of carved oak, 
and of fifteenth century workmanship. Upon 
its main cornice are some curious carvings, 
representing, with crude ingenuity and skill, 
the ravages amongst the then good folk of the 
district made by a huge dragon— which 


| directly north of the Church. A building seven 


feet wide by eight feet deep has been disclosed. 
This is of fine mason-work, laid in courses. 
Inside the square of masonry is a circular well 
shaft of three and a-half feet diameter, the 
water in which is fed by a spring at the rate of 
a few inches per hour. A rounded arch gives 
access to the interior of the well from the front, 
but this was bricked up when found—examina- 
tion having been conducted by removing the 
slab .which 
covered the top. 
In front of the 
well stretches as 
wings on each 
side a low stone 
coping, making a 
wide semicircle. 
Close by some 


water pipes of 
earthenware,a bit 
of stone wall and 


several small 
bricks and frag- 


ments of pottery 


be Roman—have 
been fonnd.. A 
copper coin of 
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at that time, to the great terror of everyone, 
infested the neighbourhood. The Screen is 
groined, and is deemed by specialists one of the 
best of its class. Upon the ancient timbers on 
its loft may still be seen the marks of the crow- 
bars used by those who, under the direction of 
Cromwell's hirelings, caused the holy Rood to 
be torn down. This was full 250 years ago, 
however, and the Rood has now been re-erected. 
The cross, which is perfectly plain, is about 
9 ft. high, thus reaching up to within a few 
inches of the top of the ancient Chancel arch. 
The figure of the dead and side-pierced Christ 
is slightly less than life size. He wears a crown 
of long-spiked Eastern thorns; and on the 
scroll ever the bowed head are the initial letters 
I.N.R.I, 


IMPORTANT progress has been made with the 
scheme for providing London with an additional 
supply of water without making a further draft 
upon the Thames or the Lea. It is the scheme 
known as the Welsh scheme, by which 415 
million gallons per day can be supplied. The 
scheme resolves itself naturally into two parts, 
and for the present it is felt it should be suffi- 
cient to draw only on the Usk sources, which 
yield 182 million gallons per day. This will 
cost some £17,500,000, including compensation, 
terminal works and filters near London, and 
connection with the present distribution pipes 
of the companies. The London Council will be 
asked to adopt this scheme ; and it is proposed 
to make provision for purchasing such lands 
and rights as will ensure to the Council the 
power of obtaining water from the other areas, 
namely, the four Wye sources, together with 
the Towy, should it be required. 


THE immediate vicinity of Inveresk Parish 
Church, Musselburgh, is a most- interesting 
locality, closely associated as it has been with 
the Roman occupation of ancient Caledonia. 
The hill upon which the Church stands, and 
which runs eastward through the grounds of 
Inveresk House, is particularly interesting by 
reason of the many relics of the Romans which 
have been unearthed therefrom. It is well 
known that a fort, villas, and baths occupied 
this ridge of hill, and from time to time opera- 
tions within the grounds of Inveresk House 
have disclosed walls, baths, tunnels, pottery, 
and water pipes. Within the past few daysa 
beautifully-constructed well has been found, 
which is supposed to be the well of St. Michael 
(the patron saint of Inveresk). Hitherto a 
smaller well has borne the title; but Mr. John 
Archibald Park, owner of Inveresk House, and 
other local antiquarians, are inclined to suppose 
that the newly-discovered well has legitimate 
claim to the title. The well was discovered 
during draining operations, the top of it being 
only covered by about a foot of earth in a steep 
bank at the south end of the grounds, and 


| £72. 


| is hardly credit- 


William and 
Mary’s reign has 
also been picked 
up closé to the 
surface. Mr. 
Park intends to have the banks about the well 
removed. 


EISTEDDFOD : 


ANamusing commentary on the value of expert 
opinion on works of Art was afforded by the de- 
tails of an action brought against Mr. Foster, 
the auctioneer, by the owner of a picture, re- 
puted tobe byTeniers, which had been entrusted 
to him for sale, but which had during the 
proceedings disappeared in a_ mysterious 
manner. The happy possessor of this unique 
painting valued it at £1,200, an amount so large 
that it would seem to justify the assumption 


| that it was really a peculiarly fine example of 


the artist. Any doubt about the genuineness 
of the painting was set at rest by the testimony. 
of a close student 
of Art who 
follows the pro- 
fession of a com- 
mercial traveller, 
and by the 
opinion ofa 
South Kensing- 
ton medallist, 
who occupies his 
spare time with 
a draper’s shop 
at Bethnal Green; 
but in spite of 
this overwhelm- 
ing evidence, the 
jury remained so 
far unconvinced 
that they award- 
ed the discon- 
solate collector 
no more than 
Such small 
appreciation of 
really earnest and 
exhaustive study 
of the old masters 


able to the 
twelve intelligent 
men who had to 
deliver a verdict 
on the case. 
TRAVELLERS 
on “the Under- 
ground”’ will re- 
joice to hear 
that one of the 
objects which 
the Metropolitan Railway Company is hoping 
to achieve in a Bill tobe brought before Parlia- 
ment next session, is the improvement of the 
ventilation of the line. Such an improvement 
will not come before it is wanted, for, although 
much has been done within the past dozen 
years to render the atmosphere of the tunnels 
somewhat less sulphurous, a deal remains to be 


—al]l supposed to © 
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accomplished in the section which runs under 
the Marylebone and Euston Roads to make it 
even approximately clear. 


THE result of the prize competition instituted 
by the Bray Parnell Monument Committee, can- 
not be said to reflect very favourably on the 
artistic instincts of the admirers of Ireland's 
uncrowned king. To begin with, only fifteen 
designs were sent in; but what is more distress- 
ing, the judges report that, ‘‘ while varying in 
artistic merit, they are for the most part un- 
suited for the summit of a mountain.’”’ Even 
the best of the batch is described as better 
adapted for the shoulder or escarpment of a 
mountain than the summit, while the second in 
order of merit deserves notice as a suggestion 
fora monument in acemetery. Let it not be 
thought, however, that there was any lack of 
originality among the designs sent in. 
competitor suggested a ‘species of cairn con- 
sisting of three granite spheres, 12 feet high, 
surmounted by a fourth, each sphere bearing 
the name of a province.’’ But the most re- 
markable proposal of all was that of the artist 
who wished to erect ‘‘a light-house tower with 
plane mirrors instead of windows, arranged like 
the facets of a jewel, and disposed in such a 
manner as to reflect the beams of the sun into 
Dublin and Wicklow, into the mountains, and 
out to sea,”’ 


ALTHOUGH one does not often see Cottages 
made by turning a large boat bottom upwards 
near frequented watering-places, there are still 
thousands of them dotted here and there up 
and down our coasts. In the North of England 
and in Scotland there are sometimes small 
streets of them, well above high-water mark, and 
they are often most comfortable dwellings, 
Some of their inmates are fairly prosperous 
people, and, despite their eccentric places of 
habitation, pay rates and taxes in respect of the 
latter, just as the occupier of a Villa does. 


“a 
"5 


One ~ 


Some years ago a very large foreign barque ~ 


went ashore at an obscure place on the Essex 
coast. A tremendous and abnormal storm 
took it high and dry above high-water mark, 
where it stuck, half buried in the sand, and 


almost flush and upright. This vessel was a 


PATLOU R 


cs 
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derelict, and seemed to belong to nobody ; 
nobody claimed it, and, as it was in no one’s 
way, it remained where it was, inhabited after 
a while, rent free, by quite half a dozen poor 
families. The inmates made broad ladders, 


ably there as average neighbours do. 


ed 
_reaching from the bulwarks to the sands, di- — aS 
vided off their own cabins, and dwelt as peace- — 


- artist, Mr. J. Gregory 


: day. 


filled with four 


-summer will probably 
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Mount’s Bay now possesses two Parish 
Churches which vie with one another in rich- 
ness of decoration, although the style in which 
they have been decorated is entirely different. 
The wealth of the Bolitho family has been ex- 
pended on Gulval Church with prodigal libe- 
rality, and the richness with which the walls 
have been covered with marble and alabaster 
contrasts with the humble and modern efforts 
of those who have decorated the Artists’ Parish 
Church at Newlyn with modern painting. At 
Gulval, the surroundings, carrying out the idea 
expressed by Sir William Agnew in a recent 
letter, are unique and imposing. The diapering 
round the Church is ro ft. high, and around the 
blue fresco are gold stars carried up to the 
height of the roof, with a broad band of olive 
leaves and gold. The body of the Church is 
covered with various shades of terra cotta, with 
gold intermixed, following the work of the 


~Middle Ages, though a judicious employment 


of gold to the wall behind the Altar-has given 
a very rich surrounding to the sanctuary. 
Newlyn, which is the Parish Church of the 
fishermen and artists, who have made for it a 
European fame, has recently had completed 
the decorative work of 

which the Chancel arch 


Colin P. Fowler, 


laid to private houses and other buildings as 
required, while hydrants would be provided in 
the streets for the supply of water carts and 
other municipal purposes. The cost of the 
complete carrying out of the project, which 
wovld be completed in two years, would be 
£450,000, and the water would be supplied by 
meter for public purposes at a price not exceed- 
ing that for fresh water, and to householders at 
a fraction of the present cost of fresh water. 


- For the proposed improvements at Llanelly, 
the engineers, Sir Alex. M. Rendel and Mr. 
estimate that -the whole 
expense of the undertakings comprised in the 
Bill will amount to £100,822. Of this sum the 
proposed Dock and Entrance will cost £67,455, 
and the two Training Walls in continuation of 
the existing Northern and Southern Training 
Walls £2,890. The new cut or navigable 
Channel for the River Lliedi is estimated to cost 
£16,949 and the Road Bridge over the River 
Lliedi will cost £2,000. The balance of £11,528 


_ is estimated to be required for the construction 


of four short Railways, one of which is a diver- 


sion of the Llanelly and Mynydd Mawr 


was the first conception, 
the figure of our Lord 
in glory, and the decora- 
tions of the Chancel 
and of the Nave have 
been designed as a 
framework to. this 
enormous fresco. The 


Jones, wisely followed 
the Architectural line of 
the - modern building, 
and the stays between 
the principal arches are 
large 
medallions representing 
the corventional figures 
of the four evangelists. 
A teak roof has been 
added to the Chancel 
for the purpese- of 
decoration, and the 
Nave and Aisle have 
now been completely 
decorated or coloured 
in modern work which 
during the spring and 


attract many visitors. 


Mr. BRUDENELL 
CARTER presided on 
Wednesday, at the 


ordinary meeting of the 
Society of Arts, when 
Mr. Frank W. Grierson 
read a paper on ‘‘The 
Supply of Sea Water 
for London.” . He said 
that some years ago a 
company was formed for 
supplying the Metro- 
polis with seawater, but ; 
the powers of their Act were allowed to lapse. 
That Act contemplated a supply of 1,250,000 
gallons per day, whereas the present intention 
was to supply 9,000,000 or 10,000,000 gallons per 
The proposed intake from the sea 
was opposite Lancing, between Brighton and 
Worthing, and being placed almost at low 
water level, it could admit the sea at nearly all 
states of the tide. The water could first be 
pumped into asettling tank, situated at Lancing, 


with a capacity of 10,000,000 gallons, thence’ 


forced to a tfeservoir near the summit of 
Steyning Round Hill. From there it would 


flow by gravitation to a third reservoir at. 
Epsom, and thence to London, where it could. 


be delivered under a pressure greater than that 
which most of the water companies commanded. 
It would be conveyed in mains the whole 
distance, and as there:would be a two days’ 
supply in the Steyning and Epsom reservoirs, 
the mains would always be full. The mains 
would enter the Metropolis through Streatham 
and Clapham, and crossing the Thames at 
Battersea, would pass through Chelsea, Ken- 
sington, Paddington,- Belgravia, and other 
districts, ultimately reaching Victoria Park. 


_ From the various mains, service pipes would be 


St. Stephen, in the parish of Ystrady-fodwe, 
near Pentre, Glamorganshire, f150. Grants 
were also made from the Mission Buildings 
Fund towards building Mission Churches at 
Lach Dennis, All Saints, £30; and Wincham, 
St. Andrew, £40, both in the parish of Lostock 
Gralam,. near Northwich; and Woodford, 
Essex, £50. The following grants were also 
paid for works completed : Pennar, St. Patrick, 
near Pembroke Dock, £150; Saxby, St, Helen, 
near Lincoln, £5 ; and Colebrooke, St. Andrew, 
near Copplestone, Devon, £25. In addition to 
this the sum of £203 was paid towards the 
repairs of eighteen Churches. 


INCLUDED in the sale of Mr. J. Salmon’s 
collection, held at Shrewsbury, was some of the 
finest carved ivory in existence. Two magnifi- 
cent ivory plaques were ‘much admired, the 
one exquisitely carved with mythological 
subjects, and richly decorated with four 
beautiful enamels, set with thirty-six jewels, 
and the other beautifully carved in bold relief, 
representing ‘‘ Arts.’’ There was also a large 
Italian ivory horn, carved with numerous 


figures and horses of elegant workmanship ; 


ivory figures represent- 
ing the four seasons; a 


set of ten carved ivory 
figures, representing a 
German band, and 
other carvings. . The 
collection contained 
water-colour drawings 
and oil paintings by 
some of the most 
eminent artists of the 
day, and several paint- 
ings by the old 
masters, in addition to 
antique armour, fine 
old dinner services, 
Florentine bronzes, 
antique and unique in- 
laid marqueterie, Eng- 
lish, French, and Dutch 


7 


furniture. 

A very remarkable 
discovery of hidden 
gold and silver was 


made on Friday even- 
ing, at West Smithfield, 
London. For some 
time past workmen 
have been making 
alterations to some 
workshops, and while 
excavating for a new 
foundation at the rear 
of the premises, they 
came upon a large tin 
box buried 12 feet below 
the surface, containing 
a valuable collection of 
gold and silver coins, 
of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. The coins, 
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Railway, which at present crosses at the site of 
the proposed new cut above mentioned. The 
remaining three railways will connect with the 
main line of the Great Western Railway and 
with the Carmarthenshire Railway. The total 
length of these four railways will be 4 furlongs 
8 chains, and the area of land proposed to be 
taken for the Dock is 36 acres. 


At Johannesburg the Wesleyans have in hand 
a Church, to cost £15,000; another at Braam- 
fontein, to cost £10,000; one at Jeppestown and 


-day School extension, to cost £7,000; and 


other Churches along the reef, to cost. £50,000. 
These expenditures are to be chiefly met by the 
people whom the Churches are intended to 
benefit. 


Tue Incorporated Society for Promoting the 
Enlargement, Building and Repairing of 
Churches and Chapels has made grants towards 
the following new Churches: Bryncethin, 
St. Theodore, in the parish of St. Bride’s, 
Minor, near Bridgend, Glamorganshire, {100 ; 
Pleasley Hill, St. Barnabas, in the parish of 
St. John, Mansfield, Notts, £80; Streatham, 
All Saints, Surrey, £120; and Ystrad, Rhondda, 


which are of consider- 
able value, are ina good 
state of preservation. 


Sik JOHN STIRLING-MAxwELL, M.P., gavea 
lecture in Glasgow on “ Scottish Architecture,” 
dealing first with ecclesiastical and then with 
domestic buildings, remarking that when they 
looked at Argyll’s lodging in Stirling, built 
thirty years after Fyvie Castle—the latter the 
most imposing Castle in Scotland still inhabited 
—they had a beautiful type of large town house, 
and it was a type which held out the best 
feature for a national Architecture in Scotland. 


Pians of the Imperial Opera House, which 
it is proposed to erect at the corner of the Hay- 
market and Charles Street, on the site formerly 
occupied by Her Majesty’s Theatre; have been 
under consideration by the Theatres Committee 
of the London County Council. The building 
will have a frontage of 198ft. tothe Haymarket, 
145ft. to Charles Street, and rg8ft. to the Opera 
Arcade, while seating accommodation will be 
provided for 2,232 persons. The drawings 
were submitted on behalf of Mr. Herbert Parry 
Okeden, whose Architect has undertaken to 
prepare a complete.set of plans embodying all . 
the alterations required. The Committee 
recommend the approval of the plans when al- 
tered as desired. 


AN OLD HOUSE 


DESCRIBED AND CONTRASTED. 


By Artuur T. -Botton, A.R.I.B.A. 
ComMPTON WyYNYIATES AND Happon HALL. 


KNOW no other way of performing the 
hard task of describing an old House than 
that of attempting to convey the impression 

produced upon oneself at a first visit. Not that 
in all its detail, as I shall attempt to picture 
it, it could have been actually realised on such 
a first sight, but rather that this primary im- 
pression has received into itself the detail 
gathered in successive visits during a week's 
stay. Let us begin by imagining ourselves 
landed by the railway at Kineton, thence 
driven, in a trap from the ‘' Red Lion,’’ some 
five or six miles to the village of Lower or 
Church Tysoe, where we are deposited at that 
very unpretending inn, ‘‘ The Peacock.” From 
here a walk of about two miles, by an easily 
followed path, leads us to Compton Wynyiates. 
In the latter portion of this walk we ascend 
until we reach the brow of a kind of basin, a 
ridge where the trees stand thickly, rising from 
the descending slope of the hollow, and from 
such a point of view commences the first im- 
pression that may be received of the old House 
and its setting. - 

On that particular morning, in late August, 
the sky was horizon hung in blackening 
mist, though above the transparency of a 
hot autumn day had already been reached. 
The ground fell downwards to the House on all 
sides, with long rugged stretches of rough grass 
varied by clusters of tall and aged trees. The 
grass was soaked in the heavy dew of the 
morning’s mist, while shining in the depths of 
the dell lay the sluggish tank-like ponds which 
collect the waters that once filled the moat. 
The giant trees around stood out as rounded 
masses, defined with tender shadows, thrown 
up in relief by the great patterned shade that 
each cast upon the grass at its foot. The ear 
took note of the angry clamour of the rooks as 
they wheeled in heavy flights above the trees ; 
of the twittering calls of the invisible birds that 
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pigeon, whose lover-like complainings are 
tinged with the first faint note of reproach. 
Beyond fringes of heavy foliage, the faint smoke 
curling up, revealed the presence ofthe House, 
sunk out of sight behind the leafy screen. It 
was a House that could bear to be looked 
down upon. There was in the view but a 
larger share of the quiet browns and silver 
greys of the roofs; a certain added force in 
the playful clusters of the twisted chimneys, 
a greater power in the bold grouping of 
the tower mass at the southern angle; com- 
pensating the lessened proportion of the 
mellowed ruddy tones of the walls, from such 
a point foreshortened, or lost in surrounding 
foliage. Behind the broken outline of gables, 
towers and chimneys, rose up a grand bank of 
trees, towering aloft in all the wealth of olive- 
green foliage, as yet untouched, in this secluded 
hollow, by the yellowing tones of autumn. 
Wynyiates is a pale mass of old red brick, 
washed, worn and scarred by time, to a broad 
tone that was red, only by contrast with the 
silvery brown of aged-stone slates, whose hues 


shave been spotted with the grey and golden 


growths of lichen. The scanty stonework had 
bleached from bright yellow to pale grey, or 
had assumed a depth of rich brown, while the 
timbering of two gables supplied but a sugges- 
tion of the dead hues of black. A touch of 
briiliant purple clematis, set against the arch- 
way entrance, and solid masses of sober ivy, 
contrasted the gayer emerald of the slender 
creeper. Such were the strongest tones of the 
picture, the vivid touches that emphasised the 
hoary weathered character of an ancient house. 

In form the House was square, low in height, 
and varied in outline, of some complexity of 
plan, and thrown up at the far corner intoa 
rich skyline of tower, chimney and gable, fused 
in one harmonious group. Elaborate detail 
there was none, nor any suggestion of a sought- 
after effect ; it seemed some creation of necessity 
and utility, in some way pervaded by a subtle 
power of design, that in reaching after the 
ideal transformed the commonplace. The 
setting contributed to the charm; true, the 
moat was filled in, but the level sward, an 
emerald paving, had all the repose of placid 
water, while in colour-charm it contrasted the 
heavy tones of the background of trees. A 
feature of the front was the yawning cavern of 
the arched porch, an entry for horsemen, as it 
seemed ; of a width as ample as the bridge that 
once spanned the moat ; a doorway suggestive of 
hospitality as well ashome. It was curious to 
note the absence of the character of a military 
post. The changed ideals of defensive warfare 
had not been solely the cause of an apparent 
lack of warlike mien; for as the offspring of a 
time of transition, the House ideal had con- 
tended with that of the Castle—the gable was 
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mingled with the parapet. Though the internal 
court gave light to many of the rooms, the 
fronts were fairly pierced with cheerful 
openings, loopholes were fassé and the portcullis 
extinct. 

Imagine ourselves, now, for a moment, 
transported further north, set down in one of 
the verdant valleys of the Peak district, in the 
midst of a scenery that shall recall to the 
traveller that of some one of the chosen spots 
of the Pyrenees. Leaving JRowsley, the 
nearest station, a path across the grassy 
meadows leads by the full and rapid flowing 
river, on, finally, towards the great bank of 
trees that hides -Haddon Hall to the 
distant view. Here is the contrasting im- 
pression that I take theliberty ofrepeating. In 
a distant view the Hall could hardly be said to 
exist. A tall range of trees, covering the slopes 


above the river, enclosed meadow land as green — 


and mossy asalawn. A few trees on this ex- 
panse grouped in the distance with a range 
stepping down from the bank of trees above. 


In this descent of trees, all of stately form and _ 


rounded outline, a slight squareness at two 
levels, far apart, alone proclaimed the existence 
of the Hall by this mild assertion of its Towers. 
In the sunset light all the distance was black in 
foliage and grey in mist, and the ancient wall- 
ing was but a solid tone of the foliage tint. 
Approaching nearer, huge buttressed walls of 


rough unmortared stones were visible, holding ~ 


up the levels of the terraces above; upon them 
grew the lichen, moss, and every growth that 
Nature lavishes upon her own cliffs—seemingly 


here she recognised in full the kinship of man’s — 


Art. The House stood upon, or rather stepped 


down, the hillside; of a grey and mossy walling, — 


rough as the river bed-below, it seemed less’ 
built upon than grown out of its rocky seat. If 


in this aspect, however, the Hall was of the ~ 
scene, in another it would have seemed to have ~ 
less in common with that richness of the grass - 
meadows of the valley, and that surrounding 


luxuriance of foliage, if the balance had not 
been. restored in the aged riven yews of the 
terrace, and in the rugged stems of the tall and 
hoary trees upon the slopes above. 
of the Keep rose up in square outline against 


this bank of trees, magnificent alikeinform and _ 


colour. From the platform the view ranged 


over the irregular Mansion, grouped round an” 
upper and lower court; over the many bends of 


the rushing, gleaming river; across the rich 
grassy meadows, that it divided; on to the 
opposite heights, tree-crowned, and shaded in 
mist. Within, as without, it was native work ; 
the stony soil gave the walls, the local mine the 
lead roofing, and the broad planks of the floors 
had needed the destruction of many ofits stately 
trees. Native as was the material, so even 


more was the workmanship; work lacking the _ 


The turret — 
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town-made finish, but having the character and 
honesty of nature’s craftsmanship. The out- 
door life of the country, the very roughness of the 
setting, had found an echo in the fabric of the 
Hall. 

When wearying of the indefiniteness of 
any description of the artistic aspect of sucha 
building, we turn to the actual history of the 
erection and use of Compton Wynyiates, the 
preliminary difficulty of an almost complete 
absence of documents meets us. It appears that 
no family papers of the Comptons relating to 
the house are preserved, and as there have been 
breaks in the continuity of the occupation of 
the House, there is no unbroken tradition as to 
the uses and object of many of its interesting 
features. In the Chapel in the roof, the 
Council Room, the priest holes, or the Ghost 
Room, we have all the scenic properties of a 
romantic tale, but unhappily, none such has 
attached itself to the House, and none of 
these labels rest upon unquestioned authority. 
Herein Haddon Hall possesses greater fortune, 
for however much the antiquary may sniff at 
Dorothy Vernon’s staircase, and whatever 
unkind doubts he may cast upon the authen- 
ticity of her elopement, still there is no dis- 
_ associating a moving love story from so perfect 
a background. At Wynyiates, however, even 


the unfortunate King failed to leave a lasting” 


memory, even by a visit made on the night of 
his first disastrous battle; and however many 
priest holes there may be, or have been, no 
hunted Jesuit or desperate loyalist has left 
a permanent trace, by some touch of human 
interest, that should cling in legendary form 
to these old walls. From authentic his- 
tory we know as to the erection of the 
House, that Sir William Compton, its 
builder, had been a page to Henry, Duke 
of York, afterwards Henry VIII.; that he 
was a favourite and successful courtier, 
who became very wealthy through royal 
* grants of land, and that he lived until the 
twentieth year of Henry VIII.’s-reign. The 
next great event would appear to have been 
the addition of a Wing on the south side, 
during the reign of Queen Anne. This was 
built in the new style of brickwork, and 
with wooden sash windows, while parapets 
of such brickwork replaced the original 
eaves in other parts of the House, and at 
the same time, lead rainwater pipes and 
heads were also provided, most. of those 
latter bearing dates. It is this Quec. 
Anne wing that Sir M. D. Wyatt trans- 
formed, in his attempt to harmonise its 
style with that of the older portions of the- 
House. He took out the sash windows and 
inserted stone mullioned lights, after Tudor 
_ originals, while internally, he put up a new 
-semi-Gothic staircase and panellings in 
place of the Renaissance woodwork. In - 
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the absence of documents, speculation turns 
to the Architectural history of the design 
of the whole building. What was the ori- 
ginal extent of the plan? Was there a house 
here before? And,-if so, what remains 
were incorporated by Sir William in the new 
scheme? I cannot pretend to an adequate 
study of these question ; I am to give only those 
points that forced themselves upon us, in the 
intervals of making the studies before you, 
which were the primary object of our visit. The 
first point of interest is how far is the grouping 
to the south design or necessity? Does it arise 
from addition oralteration during or subsequent 
to the work? At first sight, one would con- 
clude Wynyiates to have beenasimple affair, like 
Ightam Mote; that is a place with a central 
court enclosed by a single room building on 
each face; the front presenting two gables of 
equal height and similar design, and the roof 
of the Hall at the back alone rising to a greater 
height. Beyond this simple square outline may 
have projected towers of defence, and the N.E. 
angle Tower might have been part of a previous 
house. The windows here are all wood frames 
of curiously narrow lights (64 inches), as if 
they had been left unglazed, while the 
brickwork shows signs of great age. The 
south wing is now higher than the north 
by a long attic story that runs _ its 
full depth. This is what is known as 
the ‘‘ Barracks,” as the troops who occupied 
the House during the Civil War were lodged 


here. The idea of the military use of the house 
is supposed to have been that of a place of 
refuge, in a more or less hostile district. In 
those days no roads existed, and such is the 
hidden position of Wynyiates, that some land- 
mark, on the hill above, is said to have been 
erected to guide fugitives to the House. The 
distance from the nearest post of importance, 
Banbury Castle, would be about nine miles. 
Whether the disturbed times that were antici- 
pated by some of the wiser heads of the day, 
both in the later period of Henry VIII's, and 
again in that of Elizabeth’s reign, gave rise to 
any alterations of a defensive character to the 
House, it would be hazardous probably to 
conjecture. Certain it is that the purpose of 
many of the turrets that go to make up the 
grouping of the south-west corner is doubtful. 
It appears that some of them have, within com- 
paratively recent times, been floored across, 
and it does not at all follow that the numerous 
staircases and doors, from the Council Chamber 
and Chapel (so called), which now serve to 
mystify the sightseer were, originally, of use to 
distressed conspirators as panicexits. The roof 
of the alleged Chapel has every appearance of 
having come from elsewhere. ‘The collars are 
out of level, and the timbers are very irregular 
and show signs of adaptation, while one 
of the turrets containing a staircase, has 
the characteristics of a hasty addition, as may 
be traced in the thinness of its walls, and the 
treatment of the adjacent chimney stacks. It 
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seems a profanation to suggest that this cele- 
brated feature of the House, the saddle-back 
stage of the Tower, is but a story added on to 
the flat-topped original keep, though the skill 
of the designer who could so cleverly turn an 
awkward addition into the feature of the group- 
ing of the whole design, would all the more 
command our enthusiasm. It is strange that 
the north elevation is so different in character, 
The windows are a special form of wood 
frames and mullions, set in chamferea brick- 
reveals, while the chimneys are grouped, pro- 
jecting on the outside face, being carried up 
above the eaves in pairs. If we suppose that 
the plan of the Chapel was enlarged during the 
course of erection, and that the extension 
beyond the line of the main wall was cut off, 
we should then get a similar elevation on the 
south to that on the north last described. The 
Chapel is certainly of a large size, and its plan 
suggests that it had been intended, or was 
modified to receive several side Altars, which 
would be a use difficult to reconcile with the 
general belief, as to the side taken by the family 
in thereligious question of the day. Accounts 
speak of later battlements being added to the 
House, and certainly the parapets to the Court 
are not original. If we restore the eaves we 
shall find ourselves led to remove the upper 
stone parapet of the oriel to the Hall, and the 
difference of detail, between the lower and 
upper panelling, seems to justify such a step 
It has to be constantly borne in mind that 
features from older work were incorporated 
in the new House, as in the case of the chimney 
bricks which were brought from Fulbrooke 
Castle, near Warwick, a brick and stone 
building, pulled down by Sir W. Compton, 
who re-used the material for his new house at 
Wynyiates. The Hall roof has thus been 
re-used, as the principals do not fit in with the 
scheme of the walls, and the original smoke 
louvre has been ceiled over.. So also in more 
modern times the drawing room panelling was 
brought from Canonbury, and much of the 
other fittings and furniture is not native to the 
House. A more curious question, however, is 
whether all the Court windows, and perhaps 
even most of the external ones also, were not 
originally of the cusped, or plain arched, 
Tudor types. There are _ sufficient of 
these, on two sides of the Court, to make one 
fairly confident that here, at any rate, 
the square-headed openings are insertions. 
The doorways have likewise been tampered 
with, and at the entry the filling up of the moat 
has destroyed the Bridge whose width would 
give meaning to the expansive portal that now 
seems too gaping a cavern in the facade. 
Opposite the entrance were two blocks of 
buildings lining the approach, one being the 
Stables. These, after the fashion of Ightam 
Mote, may well have been of timber and brick 
nogging. Their outline can be traced during a 
dry summer by the fading of the grass above 
the line of the walls. In the moonlight battle 
of the 29th January, 1644, the Royalists took 
the Stables, and cut down the Drawbridge, but 
failed to secure the Bridge itself, which appears 
to have been defended by a small stone Fort. 
The attack thus failed, and the party had to 
return to Banbury. The House had been cap- 
tured (by treachery ?), June oth, 1643, and this 
was an attempt at its recapture. The-use of 
timber is one of the features of the House. The 
internal divisions are mainly of flat placed 
beams, about 8 inches wide, filled in between 
with plastered surfaces, leaving the framing 
visible in the rooms To the west and north, 
on the first Floor, the ceilings are also of open 
timbers pitched at a flat angle, and whenever 
any of the later ceilings show signs of decay 
they are removed and these timbers exposed. 
The finest partition, however, in the House is the 
great framing tkat separates the entry and 
Minstrels Gallery from the Hall. It starts at 
the screen posts on the ground floor, and at the 
Gallery stage provides a series of low arched 
openings to the Hall, while above it towers up 
as a great timber internal gable of singular 
effectiveness. The Kitchen at St. Mary’s Hall, 
Coventry, has timber work of a similar charac- 
ter. Inthe Chapel also, timber screens of an 
unique description are employed, they are as it 
were tall railings of wood below, and high open 
Gallery fronts above, enclosing a central two- 


story open well, the Sanctuary, which is thus. 


surrounded on three sides by Galleries. What 


would be the Gallery on the third side. The one 


facing the Altar forms part of the main suite of 
first floor apartments, being the Vestibule of the 
great Drawing Room, and here opening to 
the Chapel are panel doors reaching to the floor 
level, these when all open afford a good view of 
all that passes in the Sanctuary below. Another 
use of timber is in the numerous solid, arch- 
headed, door frames, mainly of oak, several of 
which are drawn. ‘The great circular staircase 
is also of oak, with a massive tree-like-newel- 
post, possessing a further feature of interest in 
the open wooden trellis that encloses those 
parts where light was essential. In all this use 
of wood perhaps the most interesting feature is 
the development of the idea of an enclosure, by 
square wood bars placed diagonally in a solid 
frame, these bars having the further treatment 
of moulding within the diagonal planes, thus 
preserving the sharp arrises and bar-like effect. 
This principle is followed, both in the mullioned 
frames of wood and in the screen work of the 
Chapel, for both of which the sections employed 
are very similar. In regard to brickwork, 
Wynyiates is a brick House, where economy of 
stone was an object; how otherwise to account 
for the canted angles employed, save by a 
desire to save the material and cost of stone 
quoins—in any case, singularly effective is the 
result of the device, a softened angle to such 
large masses of brickwork is an artistic neces- 
sity, though on a small scale it might prove an 
absurdity, It would appear certain that the 
bricks were made upon the spot, because of the 
discovery of some kilns where the moat once 
existed. We were told that the brick freshly 
exposed is a very fine colour, which, however, 
rapidly turns as it weathers. Their size is small, 
28th in. thick, and the joints are very wide, the 
theory of the execution is that of most 
old brickwork, English or foreign, namely 
excellent mortar and plenty of it on 
view. In design large masses proving 
eftective, through their rough surface and 
varied colouring. I might caution any student 
who may take up the interesting and profitable 
study of making a restored design of the House, 
(temp. Henry VIII.) that the safest guide must 
be looked for in the brick-walling, the jointing 
and bonding of which, as well as the nature of 
the bricks themselves, do not lend themselves 
to sophistication. It is only in the chimneys 
that anything special in brickwork is attempted, 
and here extreme simplicity prevails; a few 
pattern bricks produce all the twisted shafts, 
and in regard to these the signs of hand 
moulding appear evident, while the fitting 
together is rough and coarse on close inspection, 
though absolutely effective from below. One 
experiences something of theidea of being taken 
in, on a near examination of these stacks, but I 
have been told that those at Hampton Court 
are very little more elaborate in reality. In 
fact, on our return, we paid a special visit to 
Hampton Court for the sake of comparing im- 
pressions; and, considering the proximity of 
London and the resources of the Cardinal, it is 
surprising how little more elaborate, at any rate 
externally, the Palace is than the country seat. 
In regard to the stonework, the blocks are mainly 
large. Lintols to windows are often several 
lights long; 9 inches is a usual depth as for 
copings; while sills vary from 7 inches. The 
sections are simple and bold, and to the small 
windows they afford deep recesses. In colour 
the stone is bright yellow, more especially when 
new; some of it, however, is of a rather hand- 
some tone of brown, and much is bleached 
almost white, more especially that which is of 
the greatest age. Wyatt’s work is of a dis- 
agreeable butter-like colour at present. The 
roofs are covered. with small stone slates 
in grey, yellow and brown iones that in 
total effect tend to a silvery hue. ne 

To dissect Haddon Hallin similar detail would 
be too great a trespass on your time. Jt will be 
better only to touch upon a few salient points. 
As a site there is a slope rising steeply from the 
river into a high cliff clothed with trees, in 
place of the absolute level of a moat-surrounded 
house. The long facades that run inland are 
stepped down in bold breaks, and that of the 
entrance, as shown by a measured sketch, has 
a flat topped Tower at each end, and, about in 
the centre, the bold projection of the great 
Kitchen, which features constitute its grouping. 
The roofs are low-pitched, lead covered, behind 
high battlemented parapets, while the chimneys 


-part of my paper to that example. 


are groups of square shafts of masonry, crowned 
by miniature battlements. For walling in place 
of the ruddy tones of brickwork, there are the 
blue-greys of the rough-faced rubble, built in 
varied courses, mainly with long and thin pieces, 
and the whiter tones of the worked dressings. 
Along with this greater coldness of colouring is 
a greater severity of form and dignity of style, 
in spite of the larger share of elaboration and 
detail possessed by the masonic design. 
Although compared with a modern house 


the work is spontaneous, and wears no look- 
of having been worked out as a design, - 


still by contrast with Wynyiates it is what we 
should call Architectural. It would reprove 
the brick brother as coarse and careless, inat- 
tentive in pointsof style and fashion, something 
of the relative that has buried himself too 
closely in the country ; however little, in point 
of fact, the rubble gentleman could stand com- 
parison with such a town-made fashion-plate 
as the house of Jacques Coeur at Bourges. I 
wonder whether in this aspect the contrast of 


English and French half timber work can have. 


escaped your notice. Nothing could be more 
suggestive of the national characteristics in the 
design and treatment of a material. At Haddon 
the greater extent, more varied history, the 
numerous interiors of interest, provide more 
material for the student ; not to mention such 


a detail as the incomparably easier access. But 


here, in Birmingham, the position is rather 
different, and I imagine the majority of my 
hearers will, of the two, know Wynyiates the 
best, and I have, therefore, given the greater 
I do not 
suppose that I have added anything to what 
is known by yourselves already; our stay was 
very brief, and the first object was to make the 
studies you see before you, but some one might 
be induced to take up the close study of the 
House by some interest I may have aroused by 
my remarks. For myself, it seemed to me that 
years ago, when two or three months’ stay at 
the place might have been feasible, would have 
been the right time to have worked there; and 
I may add that there is nothing in any 
published drawings of Wynyiates that ought to 
deter anyone from measuring in thorough 
detail. 
the full benefit of his study, to make out a 
restored design, at some particular date of its 
history ; for the collection of facts to confirm 


any theory, that he might be led to accept, 


would involve a really close study of the 
evidence of its Architecture. 


Tue alterations to Dunbar Parish Church, 


for which a large sum of money was realised 


eleven years ago, are to be commenced in a few 


weeks. 


A NEW Roman. Catholic Chapel has been- 


dedicated at Blakeswar, near Widford, Herts, 
erected by Mr. Le Marchant Gosselin, Secretary 
to the British Embassy at Berlin: 

THE Corporation of Leicester has decided to 


purchase the Gilroes Estate of 178 acres for the © 
purpose of erecting a new Isolation Hospital 


and fora Cemetery. The price is stated to be 


£19,000. 

Sir Wittiam AGNEW has just presented a 
beautiful. Altar-Piece to St. Philip’s Church, 
Salford. It is a large copy in oils of Leonardo 
da Vinci's ‘‘Last Supper.’’ It was painted by 
Aloardi, a Milanese artist, in the earlier part 
of this century, and has great artistic merit. 

ALREADY one of the finest of its kind in the 
World, the Electric Generating Station at the 
Bramley-Moore Dock will, when the southern 
extension of the Liverpool Overhead Railway 
is completed, go beyond all others. It will then 
contain six 400 indicated horse-power engines 
and six 330 electric horse-power dynamos. 

Ir is proposed to hang large banners, em- 
blazoned with the arms of the Sees of England, 
bet ween the arches of the Nave of Canterbury. 
Cathedral. This will take away the cold 
aprearance of the Nave and help to overcome 
the acoustic difficulties which are experienced 
in holding religious services there. 

WE are informed that, by order of the First 
Commissioner of Works, an arc electric light 
has been placed experimentally opposite the 
Marble Arch within Hyde Park. Should the 
experiment prove a success, it is proposed to. 


light with similar lamps the footpath between 


the Marble Arch and Albert Gate. 


Such a student ought in order toderive — 


Paes, 
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STUDENTS’ WORK AT THE 
INSTITUTE. 


THE QUESTION OF PERSPECTIVES. 


An ApprREss By ALEX. GRAHAM, F-.S.A., 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 


N addressing the students at the Institute 
and awarding the prizes to the successful 
competitors, Mr. Alex. Graham, F.S.A., 

Vice-President said:—Looking round the 
walls of the Institute, it cannot be said 
that inactivity has prevailed in our ranks 
during the past year, or that artistic power 
and manipulative skill show any signs of 
departure from that high standard they have 
attained in recent years. I venture to think 
that any impartial critic will find in many of 
these admirable works in line and colour far 
truer representations of the Art of the Archi- 
tect than in the pretty little pictures that are 
made for the annual. display at Burlington 
House. Iam aware that differences of opinion 
prevail as to what is an Architectural drawing, 
and as to the value of such pictorial represen- 
tations by skilled draughtsmen as find favour 
at the Royal Academy. To my mind, it has 
always seemed wrong for the Architect to 
enter the lists, as a rival for public approval, 
on the same footing as the landscape painter, 
or in any branch of strictly pictorial Art. 
The general public see in the Galleries of the 
Academy devoted to Painting and Sculpture the 
creations themselves of the painter and 
sculptor, face to face. In the Architectural 
Room they do not see the Architect’s creations, 
but mostly pictorial attempts of varying 
degrees of merit, but necessarily ineffectual, to 
represent them. So much of the pictorial Art 
as finds place in an Architect’s drawing is an 
endeavour to represent, with more or less 
effect, the dimensions of a _ building, its 
symmetry, proportions, grace of line, and traits 
ofinvention. But an Architect’s drawing entirely 
fails to make felt the structure’s weight and 
mass, or to exhibit the skilled combination of 
the forces of down-pressure, thrust, and resis- 
tance which itembodies. The nobility of aspect, 
never absent from an ancient masterpiece of 
Architecture is a testimony to its having been 
~ conceived as an embodiment of these qualities, 
quite as much as a presentment of grace, sym- 
metry, and proportion of line and surface. 
And in the realised combination of allits factors 
lies such a structure’s supreme charm. In an 
Architectural Room no indication is possible 
that, in the conception of any design, one ounce 
of ponderable matter has been conscientiously 
dealt with. If, therefore, a work of Archi- 
tectural merit can only be rightly judged by the 
realised combination of all its factors, and if 
none but a skilled Architect can form an approxi- 
mate forecast of their realised expression, surely 
it is desirable to devise some means of impress- 
ing upon the general public, who saunter 
listlessly through an Architectural Room, their 
hopeless and absolute incapacity to pass judg- 
ment upon Architectural designs. I make bold 
to say, with all respect to the august body that 
rules at Burlington House, that the ordering of 
the Architectural portion of the Exhibition 
admits of much improvement, and that more 
encouragement should be given to Architectural 
. drawings that are understood only by Architects, 
and less to feats of pictorial draughtsmanship 
for the purpose of playing to the gallery. 
Draughtsmanship, however skilful, is not Archi- 
tecture. It is only a fascinating means to a 
nobler end, and its encouragement by those 
who control the teaching of a rising generation 
should not be at the expense of those more solid 
studies which are the essentials of any one 
desiring to take rank as an Architect. The 
noblest edifices ever raised by human genius 
were conceived at a time when draughtsman- 
ship, as we understand it, was unknown. In 
furtherance of my views on the subject of 
pictorial drawings, it is satisfactory to note 
that in many of the instructions in recent 
competitions for works of magnitude, a 
clause is inserted to the effect that per- 
spective drawings are inadmissible. It is a 
wholesome clause, not because it saves 
trouble and expense, but’ because, for the 
purposes of any assessor of experience, such 
drawings are unnecessary and often misleading. 


“in Art and Literature — and 
| it more conspicuous than our own—is to brush 


In the early part of last session some thought- 
ful Papers were read by Architects of repute 
on the subject of ‘‘ Simplicity in. Architecture,”’ 
showing by forcible reasoning that restraint 
was .an element never to be neglected in 
Architectural compositions. In the designs 
submitted for the prizes to be awarded this 
evening, simplicity is more apparent than in 
similar competitions of recent years. Over- 
loading surfaces with meaningless ornament, 
which drew from Mr. Gladstone a remark by 
no means complimentary to modern Architects, 
is kept in restraint, and simplicity—but sim- 
plicity without poverty, as Mr. Alma-Tadema 
naively remarked—has established a position 
which, it is hoped, may be maintained by the 
rising School. I wish I could say that the 
results of judicious advice given by Mr. McVicar 
Anderson four years ago with respect to 
planning had been equally satisfactory. The 
subject selected for the Soane Medallion 
Competition last year was easy of grasp, and 
yet there is evidence in most of the designs 
that convenience of arrangement had not 
received that share of attention which it 
deserved. But in justice to our younger 
brethren it should be observed that success in 
this important element of design is more 
frequently to be found in the works ‘of older 
men, the outcome of a kind of knowledge 
which is not to be found in books, and 
the result of a wide experience of men and things. 
One of the tendencies of modern times, both 
in no Art is 


aside the teachings and methods of previous 
generations, and to regard the rules of our pre- 
decessors as so much unjustifiable restraint. 
But if we look back at those periods in history 
when Architecture attained the highest degree 
of perfection, and attracted a large share of 
public notice, we shall find that methods and 
rules. were held in veneration, and that the 
restraint they exercised not only strengthened 
the judgment, but had a salutary influence upon 
the taste of the period. It has been said that 
no new important principles of zesthetics remain 
to be discovered, and that anything approach- 
ing originality in Architecture is restricted to 
new combinations of that which is old, aided by 
the employment of such new materials as the 
earth may disclose, and the discovery of new 
scientific inventions. Such combinations are 
practically infinite and inexhaustible; and 
Science, which has done so much in our own 
time to facilitate the Arts of construction, is 
always a loyal handmaid in the cause of pro- 
gress. It is for the genius of the Architect to 
utilise such resources to meet the varying 
requirements of his age, and to shape the whole 
into forms of beauty for the delight of mankind. 

Then followed a review of the work submitted 
for the Prizes and Studentships by the Art 
Standing Committee, Mr. William Young, Mr. 
Frank T. Baggallay, and Mr. Beresford Pite. 
It was stated that these criticisms were written 
before the competitions had been adjudicated 
upon. 

THE SOANE MEDALLION. 
By WIiviiam Youna, F.R.I.B.A. 


On looking round the drawings one is im- 
pressed with the large amount of careful work 
the students have bestowed in preparing these 
seventeen designs. The drawings throughout 
are mostly excellent and creditable, but I must 
add that.I have heard the opinion expressed, 
and I agree with it, ‘that the quality of the 
draughtsmanship is higher than that of the 
designs.’’ But this is natural, and what one 
would expect in students’ work, for the Art of 
designing comes only with practice and ex- 
perience. In most cases the geometrical draw- 
ings are better than the perspectives, and many 
of the designs look better on the geometrical 
elevations than in the perspectives. There is 
only one Gothic design; the others are mostly 
of the modern Classic Revival School. This 
shows the present current or fashion of Archi- 
tectural design, for, I think, I should not be far 
wrong in supposing that if a competition similar 
to this had taken place fifteen or eighteen years 
ago, the position would have been reversed, and 
the majority of the designs would have been 
Gothic. The design under motto“ L’Espoir”’ has 
a well-considered, sensible plan, and fairly good 
elevations, especially in the composition. I do 
not think the corner Tower adds to the quality 


of the design as much as it might have done. 
The upper part is heavy and not happy. 
The perspective shows considerable power of 
draughtsmanship. It is clever, but sketchy—a 
kind of impressionist drawing, which leaves a 
good deal to the imagination. This might find 
favour with a building committee; but when 
there is a professional assessor, I rather think 
there would be more chance of success by 
leaving nothing to his imagination. The design 
of the capital to the columns is quite original, 
but I do not think it would add to the author’s 
chance of the prize. ‘‘ Mightier than the Sword”’ 
places the Meeting Room on the second floor, 
an arrangement that would not be likely to find 
favour with any of us. The elevation is bold 
and. massive, but the main cornice is too heavy; 
there is no frieze, but with the architrave under 
the cornice, it looks about one-third the height 
of the column. On the ground floor there are 
massive rusticated columns, with a rustic course 
in place of a capital. This is really carrying 
the rustic, which seems to find so much favour 
at present, too far. ‘‘ Progress’ gives us a 
better Entrance Hall than many of the other 
designs, but the elevations suggest business 
premises rather than an Institute of Architects. 
The half-inch scale detail is weak. ‘‘ Compass”’ 
and ‘‘ The Dun Cow’”’ both show good designs, 
combining simplicity with good detail. The 
former has an attractive coloured perspective 
showing red brick and stone, and would make 
an excellent elevation for a Mansion. There is 
a well-planned Library, with indifferent light- 
ing. The Meeting Room is about 34 feet wide, 
with two rows of three-square pillars, leaving 
the centre space only 20 feet. This probably 
lost one chance of success. ‘‘ Royal” and 
‘‘Green Dragon”’ are both extraordinary de- 
signs, and do not show much knowledge of 
detail, although the latter shows a great amount 
of originality which would not be appreciated 
by an assessor. I notice that those students 
who by their drawings show most knowledge 
of detail and proportion have rather avoided 
attempting anything strikingly original; whilst 
those students who show least knowledge of 
detail and proportion have attempted most to 
be original. I may safely assure students that 
to be original, and at the same time good in 
design, one must know everything of the par- 
ticular-subject in hand. ‘‘ Bin a Circle” is 
better in elevation than in perspective, where 
the pediments of the second-floor windows are 
too pronounced, and the keystones too con- 
spicuous—nearly as deep as the width of the 
opening. This is probably a mistake in the 
drawing rather than in the design, which both 
in e’evations and sections shows good qualities. 
“Pseudonym”’ is an ambitious design, and the 
excellent drawings show that its author is well 
acquainted with Classic detail and proportion, 
and yet somehow he seems to have missed the 
mark, I think this arises chiefly in the com- 
position, for‘there is no want of skill and care 
in the drawings and detail, but there is a want 
of a leading feature. There are four stories, 
all of about equal importance. Surely the 
principal floor with the Meeting Room might ~ 
have been emphasised. and made more im- 
portant than those with smaller and less im- 
portantrooms. Theplaniscompact; but here, 
as in most of the designs, the Hall is cramped 
in size, and the Meeting Room, 57.feet 9 inches 
by 24 feet 5 inches, is too long for its width. 
‘Tarella’’ has a good deal of merit, and does 
suggest an Institute building, and the detail is 
sound and free from crochets, but the top story 
is rather weak. Here,again, the Meeting Room 
is too long for its width, and the staircase and 
landings not large enough. The perspective 
does not do justice to the design. ‘‘ Red 
Thistle,” the only Gothic design, has an excel- 
lent set of drawings, and has fairly well grasped 
the subject. He gives us an Institute building, 
and in the days when Gothic was popular this 
design would probably have been given a high 
position. The plan is not of equal merit with 
the elevation, and three Committee Rooms, 
about 11ft. wide on the second floor, would 
not help his chance of success. ‘‘ Ad Finem”’ 
is another good set of drawings, and the per- 
spective does better justice to the design than 
most of the others. The drawings show an 
accurate knowledge of detail, and the design 
altogether, without any trying for originality, 
looks sensible and practical, and just the kind 
of design that a client would be likely to build. 
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Rustication, which is overdone in some of the 
other designs, is also used here, but it is kept 
within moderate bounds. If anything, the 
columns are a little too thin, and the pediments 
of the first floor windows, as shown on the per- 
spective, a little too prominent. The plan is 
fairly well worked out, but more importance 
might and should have been given to the 
Entrance Hall and staircase, which is top- 
lighted. The Exhibition Room on the ground 
floor, with windows only in the ends, would 
not be too well lighted. The landings and 
passages on the first floor are too narrow— 
about 6 ft. wide. Competitors, as a rule, have 
not seemed to realise the importance of a good 
entrance hall and staircase, and wide landings 
and passages on the principal floor. ‘‘ Thor.” 
—To show the different views taken by com- 
petitors, I would mention that in this design 
the landings and passage on the principal floor 
are 11 ft. wide. This is more like what it 
should be. There is also a good Entrance Hall, 
the best of any. This is one of the few designs 
where the author seems to have seen the 
advantage of a good-sized Hall and staircase 
and landings. The drawings are well done, and 
the design in composition and detail is good, 
whilst the delicate but effective perspective 
shows much _ skill in draughtsmanship. 
“ Fleur-de-Lys.’’—At first sight this design 
appears too extraordinary—a kind of Alhambra 
—but on closer examination one finds it full 
of ability, both in draughtsmanship and design. 
True, itis not the popular Architecture of the 
day; it rather recalls to one’s memory the 
‘« Stones of Venice,’’ with a dash of Oriental, a 
design that would warm the heart of Mr. 
“Ruskin. There is a large amount of delicate 
detail, well drawn, and yet plenty of broad, 
plain surfaces. The composition is excellent, 
and the corner Tower would make a most 
effective feature. On plan the Entrance Hall, 
with its octagonal ends would be a good feature, 
but the landings and passages are as usual too 
narrow. I congratulate ‘‘ Fleur-de-Lys”’ on a 
design that shows great ability, even if it is 
extravagant according to our present-day ideas. 
‘‘ Bow Bells” isa bold design, but rather heavy. 
The ground and first floor are simply treated in 
stone, and the centre portion, with its columns 
of the same materials, is quiet and effective: 
but the two large red brick panels at the sides, 
with another at a higher level in the centre, 
would be too much even for an Institute of 
Architects. In execution the Library would be 
much in need of a window in one of these blank 
wall spaces. The Crush Room on the first floor 
is anexcellent feature. I think this is the only 
design that introduces it. I have remarked 
that some of the designs look better in elevation 
than they doin perspective. I think the reason 
for this is that the true value of projection in 
its effect upon a design is not thoroughly appre- 
ciated, and in perspective projection is shown, 
whilst in geometrical elevation it is not. A 
design in thoroughly good proportion in its 
surface sizes, as shown on an elevation, may 
be entirely altered and spoilt if the projections 
are wrong. On looking over the designs one is 
reminded that the rustic is still fashionable, and 
very often it is overdone. We have rustication 
in walls, in columns, in arches, in architraves, in 
lintels; we only want to go two steps further, 
and have rusticated cornices, and perhaps a 
rusticated figure in sculpture. After that the 
rustic will assume its proper place. I am quite 
sure of this, that if our students and others 
could study the early Renaissance buildings 
in Italy for a short time, when they came back 
we should find more proportion and refine- 
ment in their work and less rustication. 

With regard to the Grissell Gold Medal, 
‘“Ebor’’ suggests a Band Stand of wood con- 
struction, the floor raised on a flight of steps 
continued all round, which would have a pleas- 
ing effect. The various parts are generally 
well designed, but the turned columns look 
more suitable for newel posts. ‘‘Pan”’ is an 
effective design, simple in general lines, with 
little ornamentation, but a good deal of sculpture 
judiciously introduced. The simple treatment 
of the columns is good. ‘ Fore” is somewhat 
similar in outline to the last design, but here 
the columns are elaborately moulded and 
carved, and look more suitable for. interior 
work ; quite acontrast to the balustrade, which 
is quiet and good. 
plicity too far, especially in the weather-boarded 


‘‘Orpheus”’ carries sim- + 


base extending from the ground to the platform 
level. ‘‘Zampa’’ isa complete contrast to the 
last design, and is the most elaborate of all the 
designs submitted. The ornament in itself is 
good and carefully drawn, but it is almost over- 
ornamental. The design in outline and propor- 
tion is good, and the details of construction 
carefully shown are evidence of the work of an 
experienced designer, who has spared no pains 
in his work, ‘‘Cornet’’ and ‘‘Japan’’ are 
only conspicuous by their simplicity of design. 
Very wide and different views must have been 
taken by competitors, for whilst some of the 
designs might be executed for £100, or at most 
£200, others would cost ten times that amount. 
I conclude by congratulating the winners. I 
hope their success here may lead to further 
successes. To those who have not been for- 
tunate enough to be placed first, I would say— 
the Competitions of the future are as open to 
you as to the others, and the work you have 
done and the experience you have gained in 
these Competitions make you all the stronger in 
design, and thus more likely to succeed in 
future Competitions. 


THE PUGIN AND OWEN-JONES STUDENTSHIPS. 
By FRANK T. BAGGALLAY, F.R.I.B.A.. 


The section which has fallen to me to review 
is the work in the Pugin and Owen-Jones 
Studentship Competitions. This affords me an 
opportunity to express, by way of preface, the 
great regret I have for some time felt, and 
which I know is shared by other observers, in 
noting the growing tendency among students to 
neglect the wholesome discipline of sketching 
old buildings and making drawings of them 
from their own notes and measurements. I 
know the difficulty of choosing among the many 
studies the pursuit of which is supposed to be 
essential to the would-be Architect ; but there 
should be no difficulty whatever in putting the 
study of buildings themselves, especially of 
those whose beauties are acknowledged and 
have stood the test of time, in the foremost 
place; and there is no means of following such 
a study which can compare for a moment with 
drawing the objects themselves, and ascertain- 
ing, and recording on the spot, from measure- 
ment and observation, the dimensions and 
proportions of the parts and the effects which 
they produce. If anyone doubt this, let him 
try the experiment of learning all he can about 
a building in some other way, and then let him 
only sit down opposite it to make a sketch, and 
Iam sure that in five minutes he will be con- 
vinced. 

That there are still students left who practise 
the Art of sketching, the drawings submitted 
for the Pugin Studentship give evidence. 
There are this year six sets. Two of them— 
those by Mr. Brewer and Mr. Swan—appear to 
me to be worthy of the traditions of the com- 
petition, while in a third set— Mr. Rickards’— 
there are, among rough and inferior work, 
several drawings Of exceptional merit, falling 
little, if at all, short of the best work submitted 
for the prize in past years. Beginning with the 
first set by Mr. Cecil C. Brewer: his sketches, 
if not quite so strong as some work in this com- 
petition on former occasions, are nevertheless 
admirable. They are neat and workmanlike, 
the drawing is good, and the touch firm and 
confident. Essentials are all shown with care, 
and are not embarrassed or obscured by un- 
necessary lines and shadows, while the slight 
washes of colour are in many cases very useful. 
The two best water-colours, the sketches at 
Ipswich and Contancy, are, I think, stronger 
in their way than the pencil-work; the colour 
is fresh and bright without being harsh, and 
the execution is easy. In each case I think the 
front of the picture would hold its place better 
if a little stronger in tone. The measured 
drawings are the least effective, but, though 


»weak in appearance, are really most conscien- 


tiously and beautifully executed. 

The next set witness earnest endeavour, and 
one or two of the smaller sketches are promis- 
ing; but the author should try to resist the 


temptation to use so much pencil in attempting. 


strong and picturesque effects; his object is, or 
should be, the study of Architecture and not 
the production of pictures. It is, I imagine, to 
warn competitors against this error ‘>at in the 
instructions a note is inserted to the u-% 

‘The Council attach special value to untouched 
perspective sketches done on the spot’’—that is, 


as I read it, to work done, as far as can be 
judged, for the purpose of study and not got up 
as pictures for exhibition. In the case of the 
next set, the author has gone to the other 
extreme, and has been content with rather 
meagre line-work. 

Mr. Rickards’ work, which comes next, is 
that of a very strong and facile draughtsman. 
Several of the pencil sketches—unfortunately 
they are not the ones most in evidence—are 
exceptionally clever; I refer to the Florence 
Fountain, the Pisa Lectern, and the St. Mark’s 
capitals. His very facility, however, seems to 
have betrayed him in other cases into an ap- 
parently impatient rapidity which it is difficult 
not to call carelessness. 

Mr. W. M. Carter’s best and most useful 
drawing is the bay window at Welburn Hall. 
The other measured drawings represent good 
work, but the sketches are not above the 
average, and he seems to have cramped his 
style by the use of too small a sketching-block. 

The very good studies submitted by Mr. 
James A. Swan seem all to have been made in - 
Belgium in the course of three months last 
summer. The drawing is firm, generally correct, 
and free from tricks and laboured effects; the 
execution appears rapid but is somewhat mecha- 
nical in effect, especially in the seven large © 
views hung along the top of the screen. I 
rather, for my part, doubt the usefulness of 
studies of the sort at all, and certainly prefer 
the smaller and more businesslike sketches 
below. The most important and effective 
drawing, however, is the geometrical one of the 
front of ‘‘The Skipper House” at Ghent. I 
am not quite sure that the remark about the 
absence of tricks quite applies to this drawing, ’ 
but it is certainly beautifully executed, and the 
effect achieved is good. : 

The Owen-Jones Studentship has, as usual, . 
attracted but fewcompetitors. It isa pity that 
the one prize offered among Architects for the 
study of colour should be so little sought after. 
Of the three sets of drawings exhibited, two— 
Mr. East’s and Mr.Corlette’s—are excellent. I 
prefer Mr. East’s, but the subjects chosen for 
illustration are so different that comparison is 
not easy. Mr. East’s colour is clean and bright ~ 
and harmonious; his drawing of the figure is — 
rather weak, but otherwise the execution leaves 
nothing to be desired. He has madeno studies 
of English or Gothic work, which, perhaps, 
accounts for the absence of any harsh colouring. 
Mr. Corlette, on the other hand, has confined 
his attention solely to Gothic examples, and, 
interesting as they are, the colour is not in all 
cases pleasing. His handling of colour seems — 
to me somewhat unequal, the drawings of Sant’ — 
Anastasia, Verona, and of the ceiling of the 
Lady Chapel at Chichester, are very good, but 
there are others by no means equally so.. The 
execution, apart from the colour, is unexcep- 
tionable throughout. = 


(My, Beresford Pite’s veport on the Measured 
Drawings Medal and the Tite Prize will be 
published next week. SaeNt Aa 


Tue Graphic Club is now holding its nine- 
teenth annual Exhibition at the Manchester 
Athenzum. Of the hundred paintings, drawings, 
and etchings which are contributed by about 
twenty members of the Club, afeware decidedly 
interesting. ; ris 

Hoty Trinity Church Schools, Southport, — 
have been destroyed by fire. The Schools — 
accommodated a thousand children, and the 
blow has fallen very heavily on the congregation, 
which has just commenced to rebuild the 
Church at a cost of £20,000. : 

THE collection of ‘‘ Jenner relics ’’ got together 
by Mr. Frederick Mockler, of Wotton-under- 
Edge, and shown by him at the Bristol Exhibi- _ 
tion_of 1893, has been accepted by the Dean ~ 
and Faculty of Medicine, University College, 


Bristol, to be located there, provided that the ~ a 


necessary amount to purchase it from the owner 
can be raised by public or other subscription. — 
THE 1:any exquisite Art treasures of Osborne 


‘are not nearly so well known to the public as . 


those of Windsor or Balmoral Castles, infinitely 

less known than those of Chatsworth—indeed, 

only the Queen’s own privileged guests who are 

entertained there during the summer and winter 

sojourn of the Court are thoroughly familiar 

a them. The Osboine Statuary is particulary 
ne. ; ; 
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| Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—The cost of erecting the pro- 
posed Lodging House, under the management 
of the Corporation, capable of accommodating 
250 lodgers, is estimated at between £10,000 and 
£11,000. The site proposed is that occupied 
by property on the south side of East North 
Street, immediately west of Shuttle Lane, and 
having a frontage to the street of ninety-six feet. 
The Committee has obtained an offer for the 
property at the price of £3,400. 

Tue plans of the proposed new Hall in 
Belmont Street for the Aberdeen ‘Trades’ 
Council have been sanctioned. The new 
buildings will cost about £5,000. The block, 
70 feet in length, will be in three flats. On the 
first floor will be provided a number of com- 
modious Committee Rooms, and the space at 
the rear will be occupied by a small Hall 
capable of containing 250 people.. The floor 
above is reserved for a larger Hall, seated for 
about 1,200. It will be 70 feet long and 34 feet 
in height. The usual provision is made for 
Retiring and Cloak Rooms. The elevation to 
Denburn Valley will be in the Scottish Baronial 
style, with a turret at each side of the gable, 
which will be relieved by the insertion of a 


_ large window. 


ARBROATH.—At a meeting of the Directors of 
Arbroath Museum, held recently, plans for a 
new Picture Gallery to be erected in connection 
with the Public Hall and Museum buildings 
were discussed. It was suggested, however, 
that the matter might be taken up in connection 
with the proposed Free Library, in the event of 
the Town Council resolving to adopt the 
Libraries Act, and after a discussion the matter 
was delayed. 


BatH.—As the Oak Street School is too 
crowded, the Committee recommends that plans 
for the enlargement of the School or for build- 
ing a separate School should be prepared by the 
Architect. 


Betrast.—The work of demolition of the old 
White Linen Hall is at present being proceeded 
with, and soon this historic structure, which 
has long been a prominent Architectural feature, 
will be completely razed tothe ground. The 
removal of such a building will be regretted by 
antiquarians, but it is rendered necessary hy 
the requirement of a new City Hall. 

Tue Harbour Office has been altered and 
extended and is now a most commodious 
and well-arranged structure, affording ample 
accommodation not only for all the various 
departments of the executive, comprising those 
of the secretary, collector of rates, engineer, 
harbour master, traffic superintendent, pilots, 
and police, but also capacious public and private 
Board and Committee Rooms, and Library. 
The principal facade of the building faces Cor- 
poration Square, and is about 150 feet in length, 
the block extending in a rereward direction for 
a depth of about 120 feet. The style of Archi- 
tecture is Italian, of a chaste type. The build- 
ing is faced with chiselled cut-stone work from 
the Giffnoch quarries. The principal stucco- 
work of the large columns, dado, and skirtings 
of the Vestibule, Staircase, Hall, Grand Stair- 
case, Lobbies, and Main Hall are all executed 
in Keen’s cement or Parian marble. The 
Architect for the building was Mr. W. H. Lynn, 
F.R.I.B.A., and the builders were Messrs. H. 
and J. Martin, Limited. 


BursLtEmM.—Built from the designs of Mr. 
Bettany, the borough surveyor, the new Cor- 
poration Baths have been erected opposite the 
Railway Station in Moorland Road. The 
building is ‘constructed of red-pressed bricks 
and terra cotta, and the three entrances are on 
the Moorland Road. The first-class Swimming 
Bath has an area of 20 yards by 94 yards, the 
depth varying from 3ft. 6in. to 6ft. Connected 
with it there are 41 Dressing Boxes. The second 
class Swimming Bath is 25 yards by 11 yards, 
and is capable of holding for ordinary bathing 
74,000 gallons of water. There are twelve 
Private Baths for gentlemen and four for ladies. 
The Turkish Baths have been arranged and 
-constructed on a very elaborate scale. The 


whole building has been fitted with the electric 
light by Messrs. Crompton and Co., of Chelms- 
ford. The building contract has been carried 
out by Mr. W. Cooke. The total cost of the 
Baths has been £10,500. 


CALLINGTON.—The new peal of bells which 
are being cast for the Tower of St. Mary’s 
Church, Callington, will be dedicated by the 
Archdeacon of Bodmin, on Easter Tuesday, 
after which a public luncheon will be followed 
by a bazaar to be opened by Miss Coryton, of 
Pentillie Castle. A fire broke out in the Tower 
of the Church which destroyed the bells and 
the large town clock. The sum of £670 has 
been raised for the work of restoration. 


EpiInBurGH.—At the School Board meeting 
the Building Committee reported its approval 
of plans for the enlargement of North 
Merchiston School. The plans show that by 
the erection of a separate building on ground 
acquired from the proprietors of North 
Merchiston Estate, accommodation will be pro- 
vided for 770 infants, besides a well-equipped 
Gymnasium for the use of the whole School. 
A Workshop will also be provided. As 
enlarged, the School will accommodate 878 
juveniles and 770 infants—in all, 1,648, instead 
of 993 as at present. 

A ComMITTEE of the Town Council on 
Thursday had under consideration the pro- 
posed new Jeffrey Street Traffic Bridge, 
Sir William Arrol and Mr. Cooper (the Burgh 
Engineer) explained the plans, and the majority 
of the committee expressed itself as 
favourable to the scheme, provided the condi- 
tions laid down by the North British Railway 
Company can be mutually arranged. The cost 
of the Bridge with its approaches is set down at 
£26,000. A conference is to be held with 
railway directors on the subject, but if the con- 
ditions of the Company raise an insuperable 
difficulty, the possibility is that the proposal 
for a footbridge will have to be reverted to. 


FALKIRK.—The new Church which has been 
erected by the congregation of Falkirk Free 
Church was opened on Thursday. The build- 
ing, which occupies a site in New Market 
Street, and which includes, besides the Church 
proper, Hall, Class Rooms, and other accom- 
modation necessary for carrying on all depart- 
ments of Church work, has been erected ata 
cost of about £7,000. 


HuppERSFIELD.—At St. Thomas Church, a 
Choir Vestry has been erected to the memory 
of the late Canon Snowden. This erection, 
together with alterations which include the 
provision of a Morning Chapel, has necessitated 
an outlay of about £300. 


Lepsury.—A new Institute has been opened 
by Mr. Rider Haggard as a memorial to Mrs. 
Barrett Browning, the poetess. The Institute is 
a picturesque building, and, exclusive of the 
site, was erected at a cost of £2,330. 


Lonpon, E.—The parish of Hackney already 
possesses one of the finest Town Halls in the 
metropolitan district, but as the accommoda- 
tion has been found to be inadequate for the 
many functions at present conducted in the 
building, it has been decided to enlarge the 
building considerably, and the Vestry has 
voted £11.000 for the purpose, the sum to be 
raised by aloan extending over thirty years. It 
is proposed to erect an additional wing on each 
side of the present structure, which will provide 
accommodation for the members of the Vestry 
and the Trustee Board, and additional rooms for 
the clerks and the Tyssen Amhurst Library. 


MoNKWEARMOUTH.—Some important repairs 
are shortly to be undertaken in connection with 
the Monkwearmouth Parish Church, famed for 
its association with the Venerable Bede and its 
interesting history from ancient times. The 
edifice was erected in 674.. To prevent destruc- 
tion to the Tower by vibration, the bells will 
not be rung in the future. The repairs will 
cost about £400. 


NorTHAMPTON.—A new Unitarian Church is 
about to be erected in Kettering Road, towards 
the cost of which, Sir Philip Mansfield has 
contributed £5,000, in addition to the site. 


ORMSKIRK.—The new Cottage Hospital 
Buildings, opened on Wednesday, consist of 
three blocks on the Pavilion System, connected 
by a corridor 55 feet long by 8 feet wide. The 
central block consists of Entrance Lobby, 
Operating Room, and Bath Room on the Hants 
Lane front, and a Ward for two beds on the 
south side. At either end of the corridor is a 
Ward, one for males and one for females, each 
with space for three beds. The sanitary blocks 
to each front Hants Lane, and are disconnected 
from the Wards by a ventilated Lobby. The 
three Wards face the south, and are so arranged 
that the accommodation can be increased at a 
minimum of cost. The floors are red pine, oil- 
stained and varnished. The warming and 
ventilation of the Wards is by Manchester and 
ordinary open grates, and iron  fresh-air 
pipes, which can be removed for cleansing. In 
the corridor are two coils of hot water pipes, 
which are heated by means of a Halifax 
independent boiler. This also provides the hot 
water supply throughout. Externally, the build- 
ing is of grey St. Helens brick with red brick 
dressings and red sandstone sills. The roof is 
covered with Staffordshire red tiles. The gables 
of the two main Wards fronting Hants Lane 
are filled in with half-timbered work and grey 
cement panels, relieved with a band of white 
cement panels, designed and carved by the 
Architect. The contractor was Mr. James 
Pilkington, Rainford. The railings to Hants 
Lane are by Mr. J. J. Balmforth, and the 
entrance gates by Messrs. John Ball and Co. 
The grounds have been laid out by Mr. E. 
Thomas, of Town Green. The Architect for 
the worksis Mr. C. S. Beeston, of Ormskirk. 


PaIisLEY.—Estimates for the principal sche- 
dules of work in connection with Paisley New 
Infirmary are at present being considered by 
the directors. It is understood that they do 
not see their way meantime to proceed with the 
complete scheme, but will provide accommoda- 
tion for 108 patients (100 ward beds and 8 beds 
for special cases), the total cost of which, 
including site, will be £63,457. 


PENDLEBURY.—A Reredos has recently been 
erected in the Parish Church, to the memory of 
the late Mr. and Mrs. John Knowles, of West- 
wood. It is in the form of a triptych, con- 
structed iof oak, from a design by Mr. W. D. 
Carée, M. A. (Architect ‘to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners). New marble steps have also 
been placed to the Sacrarium. 


PrymMoutH.— After undergoing extensive 
structural alterations and improvements, which 
necessitated the closing of all departments, 
except the Reading Room, for eight months, the 
Free Library has been re-opened by the Mayor 
(Mr. J. T. Bond). The work has been carried 
out by Mr. Trevena, from the designs of Mr. 
H. J. Shell. The contract for the present 
alterations has amounted to £1,462, but extras, 
furniture, fittings, and other additional items, 
will bring the total expenditure up to £2,000. 


SHOREDITCH, E.—On Thursday a new Aisle 
that has been added to the Church of Holy 
Trinity, Shoreditch, was consecrated. This 
parish is the mission supported by Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and on the Church and sub- 
sidiary buildings nearly £40,000 has been spent 
during the last nine years. The new Aisle will 
provide seating accommodation for nearly too 
worshippers, bringing up the capacity of the 
Church to 450 for a normal population of 8,000 
people. 


Sxipton.—The preliminary operations in 
connection with the erection of new Liberal 
Club premises are now in full swing. The 
Architect is Mr. James Ledingham, of Bradford. 
The premises are to be erected at a cost of 
£3,500. The site is in Keighley Road, and is 
in the very centre of the working population of 
the town. The ground floor of the new build- 
ings will consist of six large Shops, two having 
a frontage to Keighley Road and four to Sack- 
ville Street. The premises will also consist of 
a large Billiard Room, three Recreation Rooms, 
Smoking Room, Reading Room, Library, 
Secretary’s Rooms, Literature Koom, Baths 
and Lavatories ; Cellars under the Shops and 
Heating Apparatus Rooms. 
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StockTon.—The new Higher Grade Schools 
have been formally opened. The buildings 
constitute a massive pile, centrally situate in 
Nelson Terrace, and the plans were by 
Mr. Bottomley, Architect, Middlesbrough and 
selected in a. competition on the adjudication of 
Mr. Robson. The land has cost about £4,000, 
the building £13,300, and on the fittings will 
be expended about, £1,500.- The structure is 
four stories high, and has four entrances, two 
for senior boys and girls, and two for junior 
boys and girls. The lower ground floor con- 
sists of a large Gymnasium, a Workshop, 
Laundry,and Wash-house, Cookery Class Room, 
with Scullery, Cloak Rooms, and Lavatories. 
The upper ground floor contains a main Central 
Hall, and four Class Rooms, with a spacious 
Lecture Room, and the Lecturers’ and Teachers’ 
Retiring Rooms. The first floor contains 
Central Hall, five Class Rooms, Chemical 
Laboratory, and Preparation Rooms. The 
second floor contains two Class Rooms, a large 
Room for drawing classes, and a Koom for 
modelling. There are Cloak Rooms and Lava- 
tories on the various floors, as well as Store 
Rooms. The building is fire-proof, with steel 
girders and joists and concrete. It is heated 
by the low pressure system of hot water. The 
style of Architecture is a free treatment of the 
Renaissance. Apart from the centre Halls, 
there is accommodation for 760 scholars. 


ToTNES.—The foundation stone of the new 
Lecture Hall and Gymnasium being erected 
in connection with the Y.M.C.A. has been 
laid. The Hall is to be erected at the back of 
the existing premises at a cost of £250. A large 
portion of the amount has been already sub- 
scribed. Mr. T. Brook, of Totnes, is the con- 
tractor for the work. 


West Bromwicu.—The contract price for 
the new Theatre is £5,000, and the building is 
to accommodate some 2,000 persons. The pit 
will be brought to the level of the ground floor, 
and there will be two tiers only, instead of three. 
The plans have been approved by the borough 
surveyor. The Architects are Messrs. Owen 
and Ward. 


WrotHaM.—The design for the new Stained 
Glass Window recently placed in St. George’s 
Church, Wrotham, in memory of Edith 
Monckton, has been executed by Messrs. Clay- 
ton and Bell, of London, and is of the 15th 
Century style, early examples of which kind are 
to be found in York, Great Malvern, Cirencester, 
Oxford, and Cambridge; also at Paris, Brus- 
sels, and Holland. The Window is divided 
into two lights by a central mullion. In the left 
hand light is represented a figure of Faith, 
and in the other light Charity is represented by 
a figure of a female with children clinging to 
her. In thesmall openings in the tracery above 
are six winged amorini, or cherubs. The old 
Church is now being partially restored under 
the superintendence of Mr. H. Percy Monckton, 
F.R.I.B.A., London, who was also entrusted 
with the restoration of the Porch and South 
Aisle in 1884. 


York.—Three large Stained Glass Window 
have been placed in St. Lawrence’s Church. 
At the entrance to the Chancel two stone 
figures have been erected, one a representation 
of St. Nicholas and the other of St. Lawrence, 
the parishes of St. Lawrence and St. Nicholas 
having formerly been united. The Stone 
Carving and Figures are the work of Mr. G.W. 
Milburn, Sculptor, York, while the Stained 
Glass Windows have been supplied by Mr. 
Knowles, of York, who has alsodone the Mural 
Decorations. 


IN connection with the harbour extension 
works at Dover, preparations are being made 
for commencing, at an early date, the second 
contract for the construction of the Continental 
mail packet Water Station which will involve the 
reclamation of about six acres from the sea at 
the eastern corner of the Admiralty pier. 


IT is contemplated by the directors of the City 
of Gloucester Bank Company to erect large 
premises at a spot situate between Thompson 
Street and Station Street, Barry Dock, which 
will be sufficiently commodious for the dual 
purpose of a Bank and Post Office. 


Date of 


Delivery. 


Jan, 


Feb. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Work to be Executed. 


Repairs to Schools, Leeds.. 


Fire Escape Bridge and Stair- 
cases, Infirmary, Chelsea, S.W. 
Repairs, Casual Wards, Chelsea, 
S.W. me 


Passenger Station, Blackpool 
Schools, Ystalyfera 
Street Works, West Ham 


Buildings at Infirmary, Hoxton- 
street, London, N. 

Concrete River Wall, Fulham, 
S. Wats a 3 oe - 

Drainage Works, Bilbao, Spain .. 


Schools; Aberaman .. 


Store and House, Duckworth-lane, 
Bradford .. An %S ae 


School Buildings,Gaywood, Kings 
Lynn., fs is cio ao 
Alterations to Parknook, Gors- 
forth .. re ae ts 
Houses (8), Hebden Bridge 
Sixteen Houses, Denholme, Lud- 
denden Foot, nr Halifax.. 35 
Houses (4), Monk Britton, near 
Barnsley .. ts 5 
Warehouse, Morley, Yorks. 


Taking Down and Re-erectin 
Hospital Sheds, Salford.. oe 
Paving, Gateshead .. ag an 
Slaughter House, Hollingdean- 
yard, Brighton 
Houses (Four), 
Lianrwst - .. a 6 aS 
Porter's Lodge and Additions, 
Infectious Diseases Hospital, 
Oxford ‘ Bn are ae 
Lavatories, County School, St. 
Asaph’., +3 ite = ob 
Extension of Institute, Glusburn.. 


Station-road, 


Chapel, Cynwyd, Corwen, Wales 
Band Stand, Wood Green.. 


Mill, Engine House, Apperley 
Bridge a ae % St 


Digging and Laying Water Main, 
Brighouse, Yorks .. ag ow 
Paving Works, London, N. 


Brick Sewers, Manchester.. 
Vestibule and Shop, Birkenhead., 


Out-Patient Department, Sussex, 
County Hospital, Brighton 

Res toration,Church, Hale Magna, 
Heckington, Lincs. oa 

Lodge, West Royd, Halifax 


Additions to School, Leith, Scot- 
land .; oF ne ae ad 
Police Station, Morpeth 


Alterations, Infants’ School, Port 
Talbot, Wales 38 34 ne 
School, Selkirk, Scotland .. ae 
Road Works and Drainage, Rish- 
worth, Halifax ag , 
Sewers, Blairgowrie, Scotland 
Sewer Works, Hemsworth, near 
Wakefield .. ae a é 
School, Bedwelty, Wales .. F 
Additions, Hotel, Cwmaman, 
Aberdare ., ae 55 a3 
Factory, nr Pillon Station, Halifax 


Sewering, Levelling, Paving, 
Metalling Streets, York .. aS 

Sewerage Works, Hendon.. 

Schools, Harpenden, Herts 


Bathrooms & Layatories, Darenth 
Asylum 46 ne ve Sr 
Waterworks, Newport, I. of W... 


Sewers, Buckingham 


Sewage Ejector Chambers, Ips- 
wich .. ai hi 55 at 
Cottages (20 to 40), Nelson, nr 
Treharris .. ate aie oR! 
Baths and other Work, Southamp- 
TOM Wine * se = ie 
Infectious Hospital, East Grin- 
stead . es 3 ae es 
Alterations to Schools, Burnt- 
wood, Staffs. So OK x 
Four Shops and House, Cwmaman 
Aberdare m. a ahs 
Bricking Vaults at Cemetery for 
one year, Rotherham ur 
Sixteen Cottages, Powell-street, 
Sheffield .. x a0 & 
Street Widening, Merthyr Tydfil 
Sewage Works, Southall ae 


Block of Shop Property, Church- 


lane, Pudsey Ee #e aR: 
Court House and Cells, Denton, 
Lancs. as me ae vA 
House, Seasgill, nr Haversham .. 


School, Westfield, Woking.. 


firmary, Woolwich.. : 
Road Materials, Birkenhead x 
Sewerage Works, MiddJeton, 
Lancs. 
Sewer Outfall Works, Deal 


Drying Closets, Plumstead In- 


South Wing, Cloak Rooms, 
Schools. Worthing : r 
Six Cottages, Canterbury .. 


Painting, Manchester 


Sewage Disposal Works, Bury, 
Lancs. on aie + as 


For Whom. 


School Board 
Guardians of Chelsea . 
Guardians of Chelsea .. 
Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway.. i 
Llanguicke School 
Board a Ja 
County Council .. 
Guardians of St. Leon- 
ard's, Shoreditch 
Fulham Vestry .. 
Corporation of Bilbao.. 
Trustees of Sharon In- 
dependent Chapel 
Bradford Provident In- 
dustrial Society, Ltd. 
Gaywood School Board. 


Mr, C. A. Parker 


| 
Corporation 


Corporation — 
Town Council 


Corporation 


Governors.. 


Committee Calvinistic 
Methodist Church 
Urban District Council. 


Corporation 


Stoke NewingtonVestry 


Rivers Committee 
Corporation 


Committee of Manage- 
ment... wy - 


Leith School Board 


Margam School Board... 


Scott and Oliver Trust.. 
Rishwort Urban Dis- 

trict Council .. “4 
Hemsworth Rural Dis- 

trict Council .. “3 
Bedwelty School Board 
Ely Brewery Co., Ltd. 


Corporation 

Urban District Council 

Harpenden School 
Board .. ae ap 

Metropolitan Asylums 
Board Bi ws 

Corporation 


Corporation 
Corporation 


Corporation 


Urban District Council. 


Burntwood School 
Board ae ae 
Co-operative Society, 
Ltd. £ 5, x ce 
RotherhamBurial Board 


Sheffield & Hallamshire 
Property Co., Ltd. .. 
Urban District Council 
Southall and Norwood 
Urban District Council 


Lancashire County 
Council . ¥ re 
Mr. J. German .. 


Woking School Board. . 
Guardians Woolwich 
Union 36 tie 
Corporation 
Corporation 


Corporation 


Cominittee 


Lanes. and Yorks, Rail- 
way Company .. ces 
Sewage Committee 


From Whom Forms of Tender — 


W. Packer, School Board Offices, 
Leeds. 

W. Miller, 250, King’s-road, Chel- 
sea. S.W. 

W. Miller, 250, King’s-road, Chel- 
sea, S.W. 

C. W. Bayley, Secretary, Hunt's 
Bank, Manchester. ; 

W. Watkin Williams, 44, Brynawel 
terrace, Swansea. 

F. .E- Hilleary, Town Hall, West 
Ham. 


R. Clay, 213, Kingsland-road, N. 
W. J. H. Denselow, Town Hall, 
Walham-green, S.W. 
Sanitation Department of the Bilbao 
Town Hall. 
. -H. Powell, London House, 
Aberaman. ‘ 
Rycroft and Firth, Architects, 
Bank-buildings, Manchester-road, 
‘Bradford. 
H. Bradfield, Chapel-street, Kings 
Lynn 
James Tyson, White Croft. 


W.H. Cockcroft, Architect, West 
End, Hillden Bridge. 

Sutcliffe and Sutcliffe, Architects,16, 
Roomfield-buildings, Todmorden, 

Wade and Yurner, Architects, ro, 
Pitt-street, Barnsley. = 

T, A. Buttery, Architect, Queen- 
street, Morley. 

Samuel Brown, Town Hall, Salford. 


J. Bower. Town Hall, Gateshead. 
Francis May, Town Hall, Brighton, 


R. Hughes and Son, Llanrwst. 


Richard Bacon, Town Hall, Oxford. 


Douglas and Fordham, 6, Abbey- 
square, Chester. - 

F, W. Petty, Architect, Cross Hills 
Halifax. 

Robt. Davies, Secretary, Porth-y- 
Dwr, Cynwyd. 

J. W. Britton, Town Hall, Wood 


Green 

J. Kendal and J. Harper Bakes, 
Architects, Calverley - chambers, 
Victoria-square, Leeds, 

J. Parkinson, Town Clerk, Brig- 
house. . 
S. E. Burgess, A.M.1.C.E.,° 126, 
Church-street, Stoke Newington, 

N 


City Surveyor, Town Hall, Man- 
chester. ; 
Alfred Gill, Town Hall, Birken- 


ea 
F. T. Cawthorn, 33, New-road, 
Brighton. “ae 
C, Hodgson Fowler, Architect, Th 
College, Durham. 


Medley Hall, Architect, 20, North- 


gate, Halifax. 


Craig, Architect, 85, Duke- © 


street, Leith. ; 
John Creswell, Moot Hall, New- 

castle-on-Tyne, 2 
F. H. Burgess, Clerk, Port Talbot, 


J. and J. Hall, Architects, Galashiels 

Horsfall and Williams, Architects, 
15, George-street, Halifax. 

John B. Miller, Blairgowrie. 

Joshua Scholefield, Hemsworth, nr 
Wakefield. p 

C. Dauncey, Clerk, Tredegar. 

Morgan, Elsford and Kinshole, 
Architects, Aberdare. 

Raymond Berry, Architect, Arcade- 

~ chambers, Halifax. 

Alfred Creer, Guildhall, York, 


Hy. Humpiris, Clerk, Hendon. 


F, Eyles, High-street, Harpenden. - 

T. Dunscombe Mann, Norfolk 
House, Norfolk-st., Strand, W.C. 

B. Latham, 13, Victoria-street West- 
minster, S.W. : 

T. R. Hearn, Town Clerk, Buck- 
ingham. 


E. Buckham, Town Hall, Ipswich. 

W. Watkins, 2, Dynevor-terrace, 
Nelson, mr Treharris, Wales, 

G. B. Nalder, Municipal Offices, 
Southampton, 


E, P. W. Hughes, East Grinstead. 
J. R. Winterton, Cannock Wood, 
Rugeley. 


T. Roderick, Architect, Ashbrook ~ ) 


House, Clifton-street, Aberdare. 
E. Isle Hubbard, Moorgate-street, 
Rotherham, 
G. A. Wilde, Architect, Bank- 
street, Sheffield. : j 
G. C. James, Clerk, Merthyr Tydfil. 
H, R. Filkin, Engineer, Southall. 


C. S. Nelson, Architect, Sun-build- > 


ings, Park-row, Leeds. 

Col. Moorsom, County Offices, 
Preston. 

Finkle-street, 


T. Culter, Union Ofhces, Woolwich. 
Altred Gill, Town Hall, Birkenhead, 


F. Entwistle, Town Hall, Middle- 


ton. 
T. C. Golder, Borough Engineer, 
eal. 
A. Kemp Potter, Architect, 15, 
Hertford-road, Worthing. — 
F. Amos, 3, The Parade, Canter- 


bury. 
C. W. Bayley, Hunt's Bank, Man- 
chester, : 
John Haslam, Town Clerk, Bury, 
Lancs. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN— continued. 
Dalrety. | Work to be Executed, For Whom. pars bale ha Wi 2crdee hepa 
| 
Jan. 10 | Repairs to Public Buildings (3 Official R. B. Brett, H.M. Office of Works, 
| years), London District .. Se 12, Whitehall place, S.W. 
» 0 Temporary Steel and Iron Build- Committee EastLondon W. D. Caroe, Architect, 8a, White- 
ing. F aoplas Palace, Mile End- Exhibition & hall-place, S.W. 
road, E. * oe ot h) oF c 
» «OIE Sewers, West Quay District, Corporation G._B. Nalder, Municipal Offices, 
Southampton aN ee Southampton, , 
sae tke Sewers, Watford Urban District Council pita Turner, 14, High-street, 
; atford. 
1. 32 Extension of Sewers, Wrexham.. Rural District Council J: we Bury, Union Offices, 
| rexham, 
aes Hospital for Infectious Diseases, Corporation F. C. Lloyd, Town Hall, Hudders- 
Mill Hill, Huddersfield .. field. 4 ; 
SP oe:, House, Dinas Powis, Cardiff F. W. Smart W. H. Dashwood Caple, Architect, 
1, St. John-square, Cardiff. 
a) oe XS Alterations, Schools, Market Managers, National F. R. Twemlow, Peatswood, Market 
Drayton... cp -e be Schools .. : Pr Drayton. 
Mar. 3 Reservoir, Neath, Wales . % Corporation C, E, Curtis, Town Clerk, Neath. 
+9 8 Wooden Bridge over’ River 
Dornnec, Bucharest, estimate — Ministry of Public Works, Bucharest, 
82,80ef. Roumania. 
No date Two Houses ani Factory, Bram- —— Midgley and Parkinson, Rodley, nr 
ley, Leeds .. ae ste Leeds. 
= School Restoration, Burnley — Thos. Bell, Architect, Burnley. 
- Pulling Down Hotel, Chester — Lockwood) and Sons, Architects, 
80, Fongate-street, Chester. 
_ Electric Lighting Buildings, Messrs. Thos. Parker, J. H. Davies and Sons, Architects, 
Chester ¥e ma f ae Ltd, 9% fe 24, Newgate-street, Chester. 
- Chapel and Schools, Morley, — W. Hanstock, Architect, Leeds and 
Yorks.. AG 4 2 Batley. 
_ House, Aberdare ——— Morgan, Elford and Kinshole, 
Architects, Aberdare. 
_ Extension and Alterations, Bel- Mr. Wm. O’Neil.. W. J. Moore, Architect, Whitehall- 
TASER om a br os 5 " buildings, Ann-street, Belfast. 
_ Salvation Army Buildings, Ashley- — } Alex. Gordon, 107, Queen Victoria- 
road, Bristol.. #6 = Ai street, E:C. 
— Houses (13), St. Matthew-street, -—— M. Watson, St. Matthew - street, 
Burnley nd =m A re | Burnley. 
— House and Shop, Chelmorton, nr —_— Garlick and Flint, Architects, Ter- 
Buxton 45 fe on 4c race-road, Buxton. 
_ Roman Catholic Church, Grant- — James Hart, Architect, Corby, 
hamsis a F "36 a Grantham. 
=_- Four Houses, Park-avenue, Harro. Mr. Fredk. Mudd E, and A. Bown, Architects, 
| gate .. ae 45 8 oi Harrogate. 
— | Chapel, Grove-road, Harrogate .. — | W. J. Morley, Architect, 269, Swan- 
Arcade, Bradford. 
_ Residence, Duchy-road, Harro- — E. J. Dodgshun, Architect, 3, East- 
gate ‘. 32 SS at a parade, Leeds. 
_ Additions, Portram House, Mary- — Roe and Co., Solicitors, Mary- 
borough, Ireland .. ae Ris | borough. 
_ Additions, Southbrook Mills, — John Barker, Town Hall, Mirfield. 
Mirfield, Yorks, = a 
-- Houses (4), Nottingham -_= A. H. Goodall, Architect, Market- 
street, Nottingham. 
—_ Alterations, Cowgate, \ Peter- Messrs. C, F. Thomso J. G. Stallebrass, Architect, North- 
borough aA at 6 ‘ and Co... pe on street, Peterborgugh. 
_ Six Cottages, Church-street, St. -— | Mr. Sharpe, Stanhope-road, St. 
Albans. | | Albans, 
_ Showrooms, Teignmouth .. Be oe — | §. Dobell, Architect, Exeter. 
— Paving Streets, Manchester —— John H. Pemberton, 23a, Brazenose- 
street, Manchester. 
— Eight Shops, Hotel and Stabling, —— W. Theobalds, 26, Budge-row, 
Henley-on-Thames ae Cannon-street, E.C. | 
_ Residence, Ilkley —— Isitt, Adkin and Hill, Architects, | 
Prudential-buildings, Bradford. | 
COMPETITIONS. 
Date 
Designs to Designs required. Amount of Premium. By whom Advertised. 
be sent in. | 
| 
} 
Jan. 30 Technical School, Lowestoft R. B. Nicholson, Town Clerk, 
(Local Competition) ie Not stated., Lowestoft. 
re Infirmary, Shardlow a ae 420,410 .. ar ae J. W. Newbold, Becket-st., Derby. 
Feb. 8 Club House, St. Annes-on-Sea, #20, £15, IO .. Pe, Hon, Secretary, Golf Club, St. 
Cost, £7,000 (Chas. Heathcote, Annes-on-Sea. 
Assessor) .. re ue 2) 
77 14 Isolation Hospital, Christchurch, Not stated.. A, Druitt, High - street, Christ 
Hants .. “ ae a an church. 
Prana 1 Sewerage Scheme, Aldridge, #15, £8 A. H. Lewis. 1, Leicester-street, 
Walsall ae oe oe ae Walsall. 
ret 15 Public Hall, Edzell, Scotland .. Not stated.. J. Shiel, Solicitor, Brechin. 
Faget | Sewerage Scheme, Pelsall and A. H. Lewis, 1, Leicestet-street, 
| Rushall, Walsall .. be F #30 and £15 Walsall. 
ee Municipal Buildings, Cleethorpes #25, H10, £5 B. Greaves, Clerk, Cleethorpes Dis- 
trict Council, Cleethorpes. 
Mar. 2 | Board School, Rose-grove, Burn- | Not stated Joshua Rawlinson, Burnley School 
| ley, (Local Competition).. a Board Offices. 
au EA Workhouse, Infirmary, &c., Don-* #100, 450, 420.. F, E. Nicholson, Union Offices, 
| caster... sie srs Rie Matus Doncaster. 
July. | Railway Station, Luxemburg .. 4,000f., 2,000f., 1,000f. .. Municipal Authorities, Luxemburg. 
No date Kursaal, Winter Gardens, Chelten- | — 4,100 ' AD te E. T. Brydges, Municipal Offices, 
ham .. a ne AO rae 3H Cheltenham. 
i 
= = | 


‘* BUILDERS’ JOURNAL”’ 
COMPETITIONS. 


ITH the termination of the present 
W volume, it is cur intention to discon- 
tinue the Competitions which we 
instituted on behalf of our young friends. 
According to ‘the conditions under which these 
Competitions were entered into, certificates are 
now in preparation, to be awarded to the suc- 
cessful Competitors. They will be signed by 
the various Assessors, and dispatched at the 
earliest moment, together with premiums and 
awards gained. It will be noticed, on reference 
to our pages, that only one Competitor has 
succeeded in winning two first premiums, and, 
therefore, we are in some little difficulty as to 
what should be done with the first prize of 
Ten Guineas and the Gold Medal which 
we offered. We may frankly say here that the 
Gold Medal cannot be awarded, but the opinion 
of the Assessors in council will be taken as to 
whether or not, under the conditions, the 
premium of Ten Guineas should be presented 


to that Competitor who has succeeded | in 


winning the two first prizes. If it is their 
opinion that it should be done, the prize will be 
consequently awarded. It not, we will ask the 
Council of the Architectural Association to be 
good enough to accept the Ten Guineas and 
the Gold Medal, to be awarded by them, at 
their discretion, as a prize for work hereafter to 
be determined.—Tue EpiTor. 


On Thursday, the Browning Memorial 
Institute and Clock Tower was publicly 
inaugurated at Ledbury, Herefordshire. The 
Memorial Institute and Clock Tower have been 
erected at a cost of about £2,500, and they form 
a valuable Architectural addition to the ancient 
town of Ledbury. 

A RESTAuvRANT has been opened in Hamburg 
of which the walls and interior decorations are 
composed of papier mache, supported by a 
metal frame-work. The interior corresponds, 
the dining-room, about forty by eight feet in 
size, being paved with paper more or less trans- 
formed; and the chairs and tables are of the 
same material. R 
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Trade and Craft. 


THE ‘‘ WIRT’’ FOUNTAIN PEN. 


We have received from The Wirt Fountain 
Pen Company, Limited, of Gresham Buildings, 
E.C., a specimen of its latest development of 
the ‘‘Fountain Pen.” To literary men, in 
general, the ‘‘ Wirt’ has long been among the 
smaller comforts of life. We imagine that 
there may be among our Architectural readers 
in the country, some to whom this pen is an 
untried experience. In that case they will 
thank us for calling attention to a little com- 
panion which rapidly wins for itself a writer’s 
welcome. 


MESSRS. MELLOWES AND CO,, SHEFFIELD. 
The London Offices of this firm, who are the 
proprietors of the well-known ‘‘Eclipse”’ 
Glazing, which is being so extensively used, 
have been removed to 28, Victoria Street, W 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. 

It is evident that Architects are recognising 
the importance of dividing up their buildings 
with fire-resisting floors. Among the more 
important buildings in which they have been 
instituted of late are the following :—The 
Inland Revenue Laboratory, London; the 
London Fever Hospital; Messrs. Shoolbred’s 
extension; Messrs. John Barker and Co.’s, 
Ltd., additions; the Leicester Technical and 
Art School: the Stowmarket Charity Com- 
missioners’ new premises; the new building 
for the Bank of Liverpool; Newcastle City 
Asylum; Keyham Barracks, Plymouth; the 
General Post Office, Dublin, &c. All these are 
on the ‘‘ Mark Fawcett '’ system. 


BRADFORD WATERWORKS ARBITRATION. 

Mr. Christopher Oakley, C.E., the umpire 
appointed by the Board of Trade, has delivered 
his award in the claim brought by Mr. Thomas 
Edward York, of Pateley Bridge, against the 
Bradford Corporation. Mr. Yorke originally 
claimed £35,000 for easement on 18 acres of 
land, for the value of two acres of freehold 
land required for permanent works, and for 
diversion of waters, the whole being in connec- 
tion with the new pipe line from the reservoir 
under construction for the Bradford Corpora- 
tion at Pateley Bridge. The arbitrators origin- 
ally appointed were Mr. Fenwick, C.E., for the 
Corporatiun, and Mr. John Waugh, C.E., for 
the claimant ; but as they could not agree upon 
an umpire Mr. Oakley was appointed by the 
Board of Trade, and sat without arbitrators. 
Mr. William Booth Woodhead, in his evidence 
for the claimant, placed the compensation for 
the whole of the damages at £44,000; and on 
behalf of the Corporation Mr. Charles Gott 
estimated the damages and compensation at 
£2,862. The intimation that the award was 
ready for taking up was received on Wednesday, 
and, after payment of the costs by draft, the 
award was received. The arbitrator places 
the total amount to be paid at £10,425. 


A BOILER ‘‘ TELL-TALE.”’ 

Messrs. Young & Marten, of Stratford, E.., 
have recently patented an invention under the 
title of ‘‘The Boiler Tell-tale.’’ Explosions 
of kitchen boilers have been so frequent and 
fatal, notwithstanding the existence of many 
“‘ guaranteed ’’ appliances for safety, that it was 
clearly necessary to seek for some simple and 
more reliable assurance. It has always to be 
borne in mind that kitchen boilers are not under 
the daily supervision of skilled mechanics, con- 
versant with the faintest signs of danger. They 
are, as a rule, controlled by women, whose 
knowledge runs in culinary rather than me- 
chanical grooves. For this reason, the ele- 
mentary condition of safety lies in the provision 
of some unmistakable indicator. With this end 
in view, Messrs. Young & Marten have pro- 
duced their new ‘‘ Tell-tale.” This consists of 
a radial pipe, which is fixed on the top of the 
bath boiler, in the portion thereof underlying 
the back of the hot plate. A tap is inverted 
in this pipe, in a position equally visible and 
accessible. Before lighting the fire it is merely 
necessary to turn this tap. If water fails to 
flow, then there is danger, and no fire should 
be lighted. Probably even the densest of 
kitchenmaids will be able to grasp the use and 
method of so clear an index. Messrs. Young & 
Marten appear to have earned the gratitude of 
many householders by this latest aid to safety, 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Edinburgh Architectural Society.—A 
smoking concert under the auspices of this 
recently formed Society was held on Thursday 
in the Imperial Hotel. Councillor Cameron, 
who presided, remarked that the Society was 
composed only of professional men, and had a 
membership of over 60 Architects’ assistants. 
The object of the Society was mutual benefit in 
the study of professional work by means of an 
annual course of lectures and a series of visits 
to old and new notable buildings. 


Northern Architectural Association.— 
At the annual gathering and Exhibition of the 
Northern Architectural Association Students’ 
Sketching Club, held at the Grand Assembly 
Rooms, Barras Bridge, Newcastle, Mr. Jos. 
Oswald, F.R.1.B.A., presided, and there was a 
large attendance of Architects and Students. A 
good many sketches, the work of members of the 
club; were exhibited on the walls of the room, 
and showed excellent work done. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers.— 
At the Institute at George Street, Westminster, 
this evening, a paper will be read by Mr. Dugald 
Clerk, A.M.I.C.E., on ‘‘ Recent Developments 
in Gas Engines.”’ 


Liverpool Engineering Society. — A 
meeting of the Liverpool Engineering Society 
was held on Wednesday, at the Royal Institu- 
tion, Colquitt Street, Mr. Arthur J. Maginnis 
in the chair. A paper was read by Mr. F. E. 
Cooper on ‘‘Sewerage Works and their Ap- 
pliances,’’ which mainly related to the structure 
of sewers and their foundations, with an instruc- 
tive insight into the manner in which the under- 
ground workman is warned of rain danger by 
means of sewer alarms. A number of appliances 
were exhibited by the lecturer and described. 
At the conclusion of the paper a discussion 
took place. 


Glasgow Architectural Association.— 
A lecture was delivered in the Rooms on Tues- 
day, by Mr. Thomas Bonner, F.S.A., Scot., 
Edinburgh, on ‘Ancient Mural Decorative 
Art in Scotland.’ Mr. Wm. Tait Conner, 
A.R.I.B.A., Vice-President, in the chair. 
Treating his subject under two heads, Ecclesi- 
astical and Secular, he said there were two 
-examples of the forms in Scotland. The more 
important being Glasgow Cathedral, and the 
other example being in Dryburgh Cathedral. 
What remains of the Art in Glasgow Abbey 
is now unhappily so decayed as to be almost 
invisible. The lecturer computed that the 
peculiar atmospheric conditions of the city of 
the last 50 years was more destructive in obli- 
teration than those of the preceding 500 years. 
In Dryburgh Abbey, which might be considered 
a humble example compared with Glasgow 
decoration, still it serves to show that such 
treatment of the stonework with colour was 
considered requisite for the full effect of the 
Church ritual. By way of comparison, Eng- 
land might be looked at where circumstances 
were much more favourable. <A typical 
example is to be found in the arches of the 
Galille Gallery of Durham Cathedral. In this 
outstanding piece of English decoration we re- 
cognise a marked resemblance to similar work 
in Germany and France, and also in the Gothic 
Church of St. Francis of Assisi in Italy. It is 
also exemplified in a _ striking manner in 
Norwich Cathedral and also in the venerable 
Church of St. Albans, which is a complete 
museum illustrating every shade of colour 
decoration. In regard to the secular part of the 
subject, the earliest example is the Nunran 
Ceiling, date 1461. Borthwick Castle, date 
1430, Shows traces of both design and colour 
having been carried out on a most elaborate 
scale. Regarding the nationality of the artists 
who had produced these works, the lecturer 
believed they were the workmanship of his own 
countrymen. The lecturer sought in conclud- 
ing, to appeal to the Association to consider 
whether they should take any action that 
would tend to the preservation of the ancient 
decorated roofs that are still left to us. A 
large number of coloured sketches and lantern 
slides were shown, and on the motion of Mr. 
Campbell Douglas, seconded by Mr. McGibbon, 
a hearty vote of thanks was passed by a 
crowded audience. : 


KEYSTONES. 


It is proposed to establish a Cottage Hospital 
in Malton. ; 

Tue Grosvenor Hospital for Women and 
Children has received an anonymous gift of £3,000 
towards the building fund. 

At Ashbourne a further sum of £10,000 is re- 
quired for the completion of the works of water 
supply for the district. 

Ir is proposed to erect new Day and Sunday 
Schools at Barton. The new buildings will be 
erected on the north side of the Ship Canal. 

At Kirkcaldy Messrs. Swanston and Legge 
have started in practice at 196, High Street, as 
Architects and Surveyors. 

Tue subscription list towards the new County 
Hospital at Bedford now amounts to £22,000, 
the principal donor being the Duke of Bedford. 
It is expected the building will be commenced at 
an early date. 

Ir was decided at the monthly meeting of the 
Newport Borough Council that there should be 
Municipal Buildings provided at Maindee, a 
suburb which was a few years ago incorporated 
with the Borough of Newport. 

BippULPH GRANGE, the residence of Mr. 
Robert Heath, has been destroyed by fire. Very 
extensive alterations, involving an expense of 
£20,000 were in progress, and the Wing which 
was being added is now in ruins. 

Att Saints’ Church, Sheffield, built by Sir 
John Brown, has recently been struck by 
lightning. The gas ignited and the Chancel 
was soon in flames. The fire was got under just 
in time to prevent the destruction of the Organ. 

Sir EpwarpD BurNE-JONES has lately designed 
a large West Window. for the Chapel of Man- 
chester College, Oxford. The three north 
Windows will be filled shortly with groups 
representing the six days of Creation, by the 
same artist. 

A sum of between {£2,000 and £3,000 is all 
that is now required in connection with the 
restoration of the Bristol Bishopric. About 
£2,000 will complete the special fund, but an 
additional expenditure will be necessary to pre- 
pare the episcopal Residence. 

For the enlargement of the Newhaven Work- 
house premises, we understand that the Local 
Government Board Inspector has seen the 
plans, and has modified them to the extent that 
the cost of the improvements will be reduced 
by £800. 

Paris will not be long without a Hippodrome. 
Everything has been arranged, and the erection 
of a new one is to commence shortly. The site 


chosen for it is in close proximity to the Gare_ 


St. Lazare, and it is expected that the new 
Circus will be ready early next year. 

Most of the-work in.connection with the re- 
building of Old Mar Castle has been given to 
local employers. The celebrated old Castle will, 
when remodelled, retain all its picturesque 
appearance, and internally will be adapted to 
modern residential requirements. 

Tue Earl of Aylesford is credited with the 
intention of selling Packington Hall and the 
park of 7oo acres. Packington lies on the 
Birmingham high road, and the Hall is a com- 
modiozs Mansion, built in the Italian style, with 
sixty acres of gardens. 

THE rumour that the Government intends to 
spend £100,000, on the Haulbowline Dockyard 
is not quite correct. It is, however, certain 
that the Admiralty intends to make far greater 
use of the facilities afforded by the Dockyard 
than it has done hitherto. 

AT a meeting of the East of Scotland Engineer- 
ing Association, a paper was read on “‘ Bridges of 
Small Span” by Mr. Charles Brown. He de- 
scribed the loading of Bridges and the stresses, 
also the various types of Railway, Road, and 
Foot Bridges, their advantages and disadvan- 
tages, the practical details of modern construc- 
tion, and gave a specification for the various 
materials used. 

PaPER Window Glass is now said to be an 
assured fact. A window pane is made of white 
paper manufactured from cotton or linen, and 
modified by chemical action. Afterwards the 
paper is dipped into a preparation of camphor 
and alcohol, which makes it like parchment. 
It can now be moulded and cut into remarkably 
tough sheets entirely transparent, and-can be 
dyed with any of the aniline colours. 


TENDERS. ‘ 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to ‘The Editor.” No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for the 
work. - 


ABERDEEN (N.B.).— For additions, &c., to Dyce Manure 
Works, Dyce. Mr. James Duncan, architect, Turriff :— 
Summers, Geo., Masonry. 
Edwards aiid Rae, Carpentry. 
Christie, Sam., jun., Slating, 
Total £537 tos. 
[All of Dyce.] 


BARNARD CASTLE. — For proposed strengthening, &c. 
Ovington Bridge. Mr. Walter Stead, C.E., High-street, North 


allerton :— 

Braithwaite, A., & Co.£730 0 o| Dinnie,M. .. «- $448 14 
Wade, GiRi.. 1c 2. -644..9 6'| Boyd, J. W. 424 17 
Blackburn, W. 632 5 10 | Scott, G. Sen 305 30> 
Pearson, T. .. 613 11 9 | Hetherington, J. 392 7 6 
Jackson, C. .. 463 0 0 | Miller, J< Lue ae 301 Ir 0 
Hepworth, B. 448 16. 9 


BATLEY (Yorks).—For the erection of twelve terrace-houses, 
Carlinghow-lane, for Mrs. Jos. Kemp. Mr. John H. Brearley, 
architect, Commercial-street, Batley. Quantities by architect :— _ 

Preston, John, Bath-street, Bate: Masonry, &c.  ..£1,380 
€, 


Richardson, J., & Sons, Staincliffe, Dewsbury, Joinery 505 
Parker, William, Heckmondwike, Plastering .. ey ECO 
Elliott, Thomas, Station-road, Batley, Plumbin: 150 


Fawcett, George, Dewsbury, Slating .. es 
Total, £2,425. 


BRANKSOME (Dorset).—For making-up, kerbing, sewering, 
&c., Surrey and Branksome Wood-roads, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. S. J. Newman, Surveyor to the Council, 3, Tennyson 
Buildings, Ashley-road, Branksome :— 
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Reeks, F. .. +» 61,243 1. 3| James, G.... .. 41,030.19 8 
Brixey, H.C. .. .. 1,162 4 o| Budden, G. T. aw 982 I 9 
Dean, W. .. ... «. 43,162.11 0] Saunders,W.H.,&Co. 979 0 0 
Hoare, F.,and Sons 1,138 10 0| Saunders, S., Brank- 

Troake, Gi 2 os. 2,133) 10 25 some (accepted) .. 93f.) 0! L0'9> 
Hoare, W... 1,054.15 1 


BURTON-ON-TRENT.—For the supply and delivery of two 
Lancashire boilers, each 27 ft. by 7 ft., at the Burton-on-Trent Union 
Workhouse, for the Guardians, in accordance with drawings and — 
specification prepared by Mr. R. Stevenson, architect and surveyor, 
Imperial Chambers, Burton-on-Trent :— 

Bellamy, J... . .. «.4748 ©} Wilson, W., and Co, ..£588 
Fletcher, G., and Co. .. or o| Hawkley, Wild and Co... 580 
Adamson, D., and Co. ... 680 o| Davy Bros., Ltd. .. . 
Cradley Boiler Co. .. «. o:| Tinkers; Lid:ta..4 = 
Goddard, MasseyandCo. 630 0 | Umpleby, J. and B. 
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Arnott, William «2 sa, 630 0 | 'Fetlow Bros, 5. se sx 
Moorwood, Sons and Co, 623 10 | Barlow, J.and W. .. .. 534 
Renshaw, W. R., and Co. 622 o| Danks, Edwin .. .. .. 525 
Taylor and Son «se ee 620° 0:'| Warren Bros. 1x. -aeiv) 0m 52d. 
Whitehouse, J... .. 610 uv} Arnold, W., and Co.  ., 520 
Spurr, Inman and Co. 610 o| Thompson, J... ... .. 507 
Wharton, W. A me 609 o| Danks,H. and T., Nether- 
Coltman and Son 600 0 ton (accepted) 500 0 
Baldwin, Jas. 504 0 Bh 


BURTON-ON-TRENT.—For the erection ot _ boiler-house, 
chimney-shaft, &c., at the Burton-on-Trent Union Workhouse, for 
the Guardians.. Mr. R. Stevenson, architect and surveyor, Imperial 
Chambers, Burton-on-Trent. Quantities by the architect :— 


Selby, J.and T. W... ..4758 7| Edwards, Henry «+» $528 0 
Halliday,’Si2 ane ar. 697. 0} Jenkins, Amos ..° .. 42 510 0 
Chamberlain Br s90 o| Lowe and Sons.. ..-.. 490 © 
Shaw, W.. Bs bo 5 pe te 57520 | Kershaw, R., Burton*_... 480 0 
Stephens, Samuel .. .. 555 0 * Accepted. : 


CARDIFF.—For the erection of fifty houses, Cadoxton. Mr. F. 
Gibson, architect, Midland Bank-buildings, Pontypridd :— 


Per House. | Per House. 

ones, D. C., and Co. £282 15 o| Jenkins, C., and Son..£170 0 o 

vans, Thos. +» 197 0 ©| Jonesand Madren .. 16815 9 

Lissaman, Wm. .. 195 0 0| Griffiths, Jno., Trealow* 165 0 0 
Preece, E. J. 173 000 * Accepted. 


CLATTERBRIDGE (Cheshire).—For additions, &c., to vagrant 
and receiving wards, for the Wirral Union Guardians, Mr, Alfred 
Culshaw, 3, Union-court, Liverpool. Quantities by Messrs. Howarth 
and Son, 4, Whitechapel, Liverpool :— s : 
Hamilton, John .. ..4550 17 5 | Delany, J. B., Conway- 
McLachlanand Batkin. 480 0 o| street, Birkenhead* £437 10 0 

* Accepted. ; 


CROYDON.—For restoring premises, No. 96 and 98, North End, ~ 
after damage by fire. Mr. A. Broad, architect, 3, High-street, 


Croydon. Quantities by the architect :— = ~ 

Bryan, Gi E. .." sv. 3 se 1,211 || Page, (Sok saul” eleanor areas 
Holt, W., and Son 1,110 | Bulled, E. P., and Co... .. 990 
Smith, W., and So z,090 | Allen, H. and A. .. «. .. 979 
Bullock; Ave ssanctes 1,069 | Pearsonand Co. .. .. 950 
Barker, D.W. .. .. 1,019 | Saunders, Ei J. <1 «3 = e506 
Hanscomb and Smith 1,015 | Evans, S. J., Carshalton* ., 926— 
Smith, J.,and Sons .. 1,010 * Accepted. Br 


DERBY.—For the erection of wooden stand for the Derby 
County Football Club. Messrs. Coulthurst and Booty, architects, 


Derby :— 

Walker and Slalin .. ..4290 | Dickenson 4a) Let Wee 
Walkerdine wis oe) 201 | Weston << ist os vs, epeeeen) 
Storey 1o4.| Bakewell) soe gees 163 


FYVIE, N.B.—For the erection of schoolhouse at Meiklefolla for 
the Fyvie School Board. Mr. James Duncan, architect, Turriff :— 


Cruickshank, W., Pitcaple, masonry #380 0 0 
Hendry, A. and W., Wartle, carpentery 185 0 0 
Christie, S. and W., Dyce, slating .. ae 25 42°17 0 
— Clark, James, Turriff, plastering We 79 0 0 
Duthie, C.. Turnff, plumbing 39 10 0 


HOLBROOK (Derbyshire).—Alterations and additions to house, ~ 


Holbrook, Derbyshire, for Sir Alfred Seale Haslam. _ Messts. 
Coulthurst and Booty, architects and surveyors, Derby :— 
Robinson, Derby .. .. .-4258| Hingley, Duffield .. .- $249 


LANCASTER.—Accepted for alterations to the Nether Kellett 
Day School buildings. Mr. J. Pafkinson, architect, 67, Church- 
street, Lancaster :— 

Edmondson, W. J., Lancaster, masonry and 


plastering ms BA de, aoe ues #42 5 0. 
Wright, R. S., and Sons, Lancaster, joinery 59 15 O- 
Billington, G., and Son, Carnforth, plumbing 650 
Ulverston Shutter Co., Ltd., revolving shutter ., 610 0 


LARBERT. (Stirling).—Accepted for additions, &c., to the — 
Stirling District Asylum. Messrs. A. and W. Black, architects, . 
Falkirk. Quantities by Messrs. Duff and Henderson, Glasgow :— 


McLachlan, J. and P., Larbett, masonry ., F 71170 
Forgie, James, Falkirk, joine $e is +e. 4,800 
Frater, Robert, Stirling, plumbing ae on rh 1,752 
Drummond and Crowe, Launceston, slating.. as 410 


LEEK (Staffs.).—For the erection of an infirmary at the work- 


house, Ashbourne-road, for the Union Guardians. Mr. J. 1. 
Brealey, architect, 1, Stockwell-street, Leek. Quantities by — 
architect :-- “te 
Godwin, T. ..$4,740 0| Grace. T. W... .. +.44,550 0 
ROG Gi <2 ste cr, 4,725 0| Mackrell, T.... .. 4,542 2 
Heath and Lowe .. 4,700 o| Embrey, H. P. _.. °..2 4,390 0 
pane J. 4,677. 0 | Matthews, J. and J.” .. 4,175 © 
Hodges, se es ae” 45576 7 | Heath, J., Leek¥” ../. 4,096.0 
[Exclusive of heating and ventilation, estimated cost £500.]  ” 
* Accepted, SJ 
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Ir is significant that the 
enthusiastic temperament 
—the Celtic, so often allied 
to the Artistic by a curious alchemy difficult 
to understand, unless on the hypothesis 
of a quicker - flowing blood — should be 
realizing by degrees the part’ Architecture 
fills in the Arts. Ireland, notwithstanding 
her afhnity to enthusiasm, still lags, but 
Scotland has awaked to a new minstrelsy— 
wherein many Arts play pipes and the Crafts 
join in robust chorus. 
The ardent and glow- 
ing imagination of 
Wales is to be traced 
in the Literature of 
Meredith, in the 
Painting of Burne- 
the Poetry 
and the Craftsmanship 
of William Morris. 
The average recent 
accomplishment of 
the Welsh race may 


A Welsh School 


when 
it occurs, breaks out 
as swift and earnest, 


bitious, as any peak 
among the lovely hills 
and mountains of 
Gwalia. We are glad, 
therefore, to read, and 
to be able to praise 
highly, a very elo- 
quent and apt address 
by Mr. T. E. Ellis, 
M.P., delivered on 
Thursday night to the 
National Students’ 


Apart from the na- 
tional character of the 
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Professional Themis 2 fse'c.< goes sacclee clare p4E3 


a hundred Members of Parliament would 
address themselves to the Arts (and to their 
constituents) in the strenuous phrases of 
Mr. Ellis in his “ Plea for a Welsh School of 
Architecture.” “ He hardly knew the alpha- 
bet of Architecture ; he was not a draughts- 
man, nor a designer, and was unlearned in 
the grammar of ornament. .... But as one 


who loved to look upon the face of Wales 
life ;and development, 
a concernyifor the 


and to watch its 
he could not but feel 


appeal, we welcome a 
Pariiamentarian to 
the Cause. All too 
rarely does Parliament, either indiv idually 
or collectively, speak with any voice at all 
upon Architectural matters. Politics are 
dumb upon the Arts, caring more for the 


electioneering card—the only popular “ Car- 


toon ”’—while the official lack of Imagination 
is as well known as the story of the Govern- 
ment Permanent Head who, being troubled 
with brains, ultimately took them to a 
Specialist, left them, and forgot all about 
‘them without the slightest injury to his 
duties or to the Service. We devoutly wish 


COOMBE WARREN, ENTRANCE}: 


position of the two modern Arts of Music 
and Architecture in their national life.” The 
right note is struck in that creed, that con- 
fession. The Profession knows only too 
well how much Architecture has suffered 
from the unfamiliarity of statesmen and 
politicians with the very “alphabet”’ of our 
Art. But where ignorance is confessed ’tis 
easy to be wise. The prejudice of Govern- 
ment and its archaic and dingy predilections 
have been more detrimental to Architectural 
development than the absence of technical 
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knowledge or imaginative appreciation. 


Architects can make good the one, but they 
cannot overthrow the other, seeing that Pre- 
judice is the oldest Adam on earth. There- 
fore, Mr. Ellis, endeavouring to inspire and 
arouse his audience, fell upon Rhetoric in 
place of the calm and judicial dialectics 
of the Schools. We may remark (in paren- 
thesis) that if the general public are ever to 
be interested in the most comprehensive of 
all the Arts—the one, moreover, most nearly 
affecting themselves 
—that result will have 
to be achieved by 
ardent and ambitious 
appeals, couched in 
coloured and convinc- 
ing language. Here 
is a most excellent 
example, fraught with 
all the fervour of the 
Celts" “When. they: 
turned to the sister 
Art of Architecture 
(having referred to 
Music) could they 
honestly say that the 
sight of the edifices, 
which had been and 
were being raised by 
thousands around us, 
contributed to our 
mental health, or 
power, or pleasure? 
Was it not true that 
too many of our col- 
liery and industrial 
villages and towns 
were appalling de- 
serts of stone, wood 
and iron, without de- 
sign or colour; shoddy 
and shameful in their 
workmanship; sterile, 
if not malignant in 
their influence upon 
the men and women 
who had to live in them, and upon the 
minds of the children who played and 
grew within the sight of them? Could 
they say that the cemented and_ stuc- 
coed houses in our seaside towns con- 
tributed to the mental power and pleasure of 


those who sojourned within them? The 
common people of Wales built, by much 
sacrifice, their places of worship. Was 


it not pathetic to see how these com- 
munities who desired to erect on our 
hill sides and in our valleys buildings 
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for God’s service were too often at the 
mercy of Architects who had neither training, 
skill, taste, imagination, nor knowledge of 
material, nor true tests of good workmanship? 
Had not too many of the once beautiful 
Churches of Wales been robbed of their 
solemn beauty by what was called their 
restoration? He was far from saying 
that they had not a proportion of well- 
designed, stately, and beautiful public and 
private buildings in Wales; but candour 
compelled them to admit that there was no 
diffusion of taste and skill amongst the people 
as there was in Music. There was not 
sufficient discontent and revolt with the 
present barrenness and even ugliness of 
masses of our buildings, and there was 
little guidance or training either for 
students or the public.” That is a 
thoroughly Celtic outburst of expression, 
a little too hyperbolic, but of the right 
tone, hitting fairly and squarely. Following 
out his argument, Mr. Ellis referred 
to the lack of a characteristic and worthy 
Domestic Architecture in the growing towns 
along the seacoast of Wales, and then struck 
a parallel with what individual Welshmen 
had done, instancing Inigo Jones, Owen 
Jones and Burne-Jones, a triumphant trium- 
virate in Welsh development. Concluding, 
in a continued strain of mingled aspiration 
and ambition, Mr. Ellis said: “A Welsh 
School of Architecture would be a witness 
to the need for thought and care and con- 
science in the rearing of buildings worthy of 
the beautiful hills and fair valleys of Wales. 
It would be a standing protest against cha- 
racterless, meaningless and makeshift build- 
ings. It would help to hold before the eyes 
of the Welsh people the need for the Seven 
Lamps of Architecture ; for sacrifice, truth, 
power, beauty, love, memory, and obedience.” 
This speech is eminently a sign of the times, as 
well as of the Renascence of the Celtic spirit. 
We wish England could be similarly roused. 
We expect, however, that she willonly yield by 
being continually prodded! No single fiery 
Celtic sentence will ever strike the English 
masses to a keen enthusiasm for Architec- 
ture and allied Arts. 


COPPER. 


Its ARTISTIC AND PRACTICAL POSSIBILITIES. 
By NeELson Dawson. 


NE objection that is made regarding 
O copper when used for decoration in a 
house is that it requires cleaning, or it 

loses its chief beauty. Well, there is some 
truth in this, but it is not altogether correct. 
In the first place, if it be required to keep its 
own colour, it can be lacquered; and this, if 
judiciously done, will last a very long time, and 
is both easy and cheap to renew when necessary. 
But copper that is not lacquered—simply left 
and dusted in the ordinary way by the house- 
maid when the rest of the house is dusted—will 
take a most delightful colour in time. When 
the word ‘‘ bronze”’ is used most of us think of 
a dark, almost black, material, while its real 
colour is a pale gold, paler than the copper that 
so largely composes it. If, then, we are content 
to let bronze assume a “‘ patina ’’—nay, hasten 
it chemically—let us be content to let copper 
do so too, and we shall get a colour that is 
as rich as chemically-coloured bronzes. One 
of the most beautifully-coloured pieces of 
copper I have ever seen, and no Japanese ever 
approached its patina, was a large brewer’s 
copper vessel, that between constant rubbing 
with a cloth and fresh spillings of liquid, had 
assumed a wonderful olive green patina, hope- 
less to reach artificially. If, then, you have 
copper in a house and are not minded to have 
it cleaned or lacquered, let it be dusted with a 
soft cloth, and it will require no more. Yet 
another means of preserving copper, and by 
the way that the Japanese use. The most 
familiar example is the so-called liver colour 
that was produced on our old-fashioned tea- 
urns—a dark brown chocolate colour that took 


A paper read before the Architectural Association. 


a high polish. Thisis produced artificially and 
with little difficulty by means of chemicals of 
different mixtures, 

CALLED ‘“ PICKLE” IN THE WORKSHOP. 
Different pickle gives different colours, from a 
pale saffron gold, a whole range of brown, 
occasionally a rare olive green, to Indian red, 
but never in England reaching the beautiful 
lobster red that the Japs have found out. 
There is a whole range of colours that once 
produced on the copper are not only themselves 
permanent, but act as a varnish in preventing 
any action of the atmosphere. The importance 
of this fact showed out recently in the case 
of a memorial-tablet in a Church which was 
desired to be of copper, the objection being 
that when the immediate friends had passed 
away, it would become uncared for and soon 
reach the dingy stage, a condition that the more 
familiar marble never reaches. It seemed diffi- 
cult to find a metal that would do any better 
than copper, which was wanted, but with the 
aid of such an artificially-produced patina, the 
difficulty is removed, and there is no reason 
why copper should not be used. For any case 
where an inscription or lettering in any form is 
wanted, it may be said that no other metal 
opens out such chances as copper, especially 
if treated in an artistic manner, provided, of 
course, the design and execution is not left to the 
tender mercies of the usual commercial person. 
One can only refer to the lamentable state that 
mural brassss have reached in our time, and 
suggest that the artistically treated copper offers 
an escape from such terrors, especially if the 
tablet .be within reach of an occasional duster, 
giving'the slight amount of polish that makes the 
use of lacquer or other preservatives unnecessary. 
One other treatment of copper must be noticed 
before finishing, and as artists we shall feel it 
to be treading on unholy ground— 

ELECTROTYPING. 
Sometimes one thinks that this must be a fine 
process and anineteenth-century blessing, while 
the next electro one comes across the whole 
thing is condemned bag and baggage. A clever 
mechanic will turn out in electro a copy of a 
repoussé dish that an expert could not tell from 
the original, unless he looked at the back. This 
is a thing to be thankful for, this tell-tale back 
of the electrotype, otherwise there would be no 
telling at all, so faithfully does it reproduce 
every mark, every touch of the hammer or 
chisel. It is interesting to know what is going 
on around us, and it may not be ovt of place 
to relate a little incident that occurred recently. 
In the workshop of a clever electrotyper a 
specimen of work was brought in to show. It 
was a small electric-light table-standard about 
9 in. high, of interesting design, and appa- 
rently highly chased, in copper, with a good 
chocolate-brown patina, and mounted on a 
small oak plinth. ‘Now this,’ said he, ‘is 
electroed from a fine old Sheffield plate candle- 
stick in the South Kensington Museum, and we 
have an order fora quantity. We have acquired 
the right to reproduce the things in the 
Museum, and, with our skill in this line, there 
is nothing that we shall not be able to copy.” 
Now, frankly, if I had seen this piece in a shop 
I should not have been able to tell how it had 
been made, because it had been electroed in two 
halves and soldered up, so that the back could not 
be seen, and on the face only gave the evidence 
of highly-chased work and most careful finishing. 
One may say, if this has exactly the appearance 
of the correct thing, it must be as good. Most 
plausible, but most weak! There is often a sorry 
mind behinda fair face, and the fact that you can 
mechanically reproduce a good thing a hundred 
times, makes it an hundred times worse, A 
good piece of copper or any other metal work, 
on which an artist has spent time and care, will 
always be valuable; and equally, the most 
exact reproduction of it, especially by any 
mechanical means, will always be valueless. 
Seriously and calmly, this form of copper work 
is the only one that may be called unlawful, 
and if wedo not leave it altogether alone, it 
should only be used for the commonest purposes. 
We have now considered some of the good 
points and some of the bad points of copper, 
and the question naturally arises, To 
WHAT USE CAN THIS METAL BE PUT WITH 
ADVANTAGE TO-DAY? 

Well, externally, and excepting in the case of 

roofing, copper is not much used. There has 


been a mild desire to cover the door of a 
Church or mansion with it occasionally ; in the 
case of the former with repoussé work, which — 
we may imagine as capable of having a very © 
rich effect. Sometimes one sees the name of a 
tradesman in high relief letters in copper, or a 
name plate by a door, in both of which posi- 
tions they seem to get well rubbed, and invari- 
ably catch the eye as we pass. In one or two. 
cases sheet copper has been largely used, in 
conjunction with woodwork, in the decoration 
of big west-end public-houses; and although 
here it looks appliqué and cheap, that is not 
the fault of the copper. It may be well to take 
this opportunity of saying how difficult, but 
how important it is, so to use sheet copper, or 
any other metal, that it does not look thin and 
papery,and asifcut out withscissors. Of course 
sheet-metal, unless of some thickness, is fre- 
quently cut into shape with shears, but if this 
is apparent when the work is finished the effect 
is disastrous. All the durable and hard qualities 
of the metal seem to disappear, and the thin, 
fragile, undurable character asserts itself un- 
pleasantly. For a glaring instance of this 
misuse in sheet-metal, though in iron, we 
have only to turn to the much-vaunted 
iron railing from Hampton Court Palace, in the 
South Kensington Museum, reputedly by 
Huntingdon Shaw. One would not be under- 
stood to mean that sheet-metal must be made 
to look like cast, or any other form of metal,. 
only equally it must not be made to look like 
paper. If any metal-work looks thin and poor, 
not solid and strong and metallic, then the 
designer is no artist, and the workman no 
craftsman—both have wasted their time and 
chance. Beyond these one or two things, then, | 
one does not see copper used externally ; 
though, at least, wherever sheet brass is used, 
there also certainly sheet-copper may be used. 
Indoors it is different, especially in domestic 
work. Fora good, comfortable, home-like, and_ 
cheerful appearance in Drawing Room, Dining - 
Room or Kitchen, one may safely say copper 
cannot be beaten. Near a fireplace, and kept 
bright, it has a cheery glow that rivals the fire 
itself; the mere fact alone of its being kept so 
bright is a constant and recurring announce- 
ment of housewifely attainments. A polished 
copper hood to your drawing room fire-place, 
even though the chimney does not smoke, will 
be an evidence of taste and sensibility, that 
even a Tottenham Court Road suite of furniture 
would hardly dim, while anything like copper 
panels let into one’s own mantelpiece (to use an 
appalling though familiar word) would be a joy 
forever. There is hardly any interior metal-work 
that, if one desired, might not be done in copper, 
saving, perhaps, poker and tongs; and even the 
former of these I once saw made out of a huge 
copper bolt of some old Navy ship. Hinges, too, 
one would not use it for, as it would wear too 
quickly ; but we can use the gun-metal alloy 
where the actual wear and tear comes, and 
rely on our old friend for the ornamental part. 
For finger-plates, a handsome set of door furni- 
ture in bright copper will do more to redeem a 
Drawing Room from depression than. the most 
gorgeous wall-paper, and the sparkle of electric — 
lights in copper reflectors and copper stands 
will be only second to gold itself. To-day, no 
lady who had any self-respect could live for a 
single day if she had not a more or less ancestral 
copper coal-scuttle, while two or three years 
ago, to be without an equally ancestral warming- 
pan hung on the Drawing Room wall was 
almost a punishable matter. Be sure there isa 
future yet for sheet metal-work, and that largely 
in copper, in this country. The Dutch have 
had their turn, and it lasted several centuries. © 
For ourselves, we seem so far to have inclined © 
more to the cast or forged work, no doubt due - 
to the ‘solidity ” or ‘‘ stolidity of the British 
character. But, personally, I would not hurry 
the time of popularity for copper by a moment ; 
rather it should be deferred, lest that mammon 
of unrighteousness, ‘‘ the trade,” lays its cold 
and grasping hand thereon the sooner, thereby 
making it the hateful thing that brass has 
become. Let us talk about it quietly among 
ourselves, spend time lovingly on the working of 
it, and possess our souls in peace. 


DISCUSSION. 
THE UNIoN oF ARCHITECTS AND ARTISTS. 


Mr. Goldsmith, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Dawson for his paper, said two or three 
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_ years ago members of the Association accom- 
panied Mr. Stirling Lee and Mr. Pomeroy to 
Mr. Dawson's workshop in Chelsea, and saw 
not only some of his beautiful copper work, but 
some of his enamel work as well. He had 
hoped he would have mentioned that beautiful 
combination with the copper. For hammered 
work few materials were so suitable or lent 
themselves so easily to manipulation as copper. 
Ornaments of copper redeemed a room abso- 
lutely from vulgarity if they were only kept 
bright and designed with the simplicity 
which the material seemed to demand. An idea 
had occurred to him in connection with the use 
of copper from a fairly modern and utilitarian 
sense, and that was its use for the electric light. 
Mr. Dawson had referred to the substitution of 
copper for brass-work in Churches, Next toa 
memorial window, a memorial brass was the 
worst thing he (Mr, Goldsmith) had ever seen 
in a Church. 

Mr. M. Garbutt said Mr. Dawson gave a 
rude shock to a long-cherished belief. of his 
when he told them that the Greek helmets were 
made of sheet-metal beaten into shape, and 
that they were made before casting was intro- 
duced. He had an idea that the Greeks cast a 
great deal of their brass; in fact, that was 
pretty well proved by the existence of the 
moulds which had been discovered. 

Mr. J. Stirling Lee said copper was hardly 
second to gold in colour and as a material for 
decoration, but he thought any practical man 
could easily see that directly he began. to do 
figure work he wanted something that was more 
durable than copper. Copper wore very 
quickly. The first thing they, as Architects, 
wanted to look at in copper was its sphere in 
decoration. Once they went into a room 
where copper was used judiciously they would 
see that it was the high light of a scheme of 
decoration. 

Mr. F. W. Pomeroy said the Greeks and 
Romans used a word for copper which was 
identical for copper and bronze and also for 
what we call brass. Mr. Dawson said that 
copper was only second to iron in its malle- 
ability, but he had probably overlooked the 
qualities of gold in his enthusiasm for his 
favourite metal. 

Mr. O. Fleming did not recollect that they 
had any lectures or demonstrations at Marl- 
borough Street on copper. Surely in the early 
years of an Architect’s life he should be in close 
connection with those materials he would have 
to use and then in his designings he would 
involuntarily use them as a means of decora- 
tion. 

The Chairman (Mr. W, D. Carée) said 
it was one of the signs of the times that 
artists—and well-known artists—were gradually 
drawing nearer to the Architects, and it 
was one of those signs which they ought 
to welcome with the utmost heartiness. Not 
many years ago it was the custom to buy pretty 
pieces of sculpture to deck ladies’ boudoirs and 
hide behind curtains, and that seemed to be the 
acme of the sculptor’s art, but now there was 
a younger generation springing up who were 
going back to the view of the Greeks and the 
Medizvalists that Sculpture and Architecture 
must go hand in hand together to get the best 
effects ; and now they had also a most admir- 
able, refined and forcible painter turning his 
attention to metal work. He alluded to Mr. 
Nelson Dawson. They, therefore, welcomed 
him there with all their hearts as one of those 
who was helping on the cause of their own Art. 
With regard to the question of marble, and 
speaking entirely as an Architect, he must say 
he thought that marble used out of doors in 
this country was entirely and absolutely a mis- 
take. He wished that a law could be passed 
that marble should not be used in an English 
Church. As long as they were looked after and 
polished and brushed down, even then they 
looked a cold white, with very little interest about 
them, but as soon as they began to be neglected 
they did not take in the least the paint brush 


of Nature, they simply stained a dirty 
green. Unlacquered metals, as monu- 
ments, were better than marble. He would 


like to call their attention to what, perhaps, 
might be called a fad of his own, but which 
was so beautifully exhibited in Mr. Nelson 
Dawson's work, and that was the simplicity 

ornament which copper especially lent itself 


A CISTERCIAN COMMUNITY. 


GLIMPSE OF Monastic LIFE AT FURNESS. 


NVESTIGATIONS of Architects and anti- 
| quarians alike have been instrumental in 
determining that Furness Abbey, so far as 

its ruinous condition has admitted of investiga- 
tion and decision, possessed all those buildings 
which conformed to the established canons of 
Cistercian Architecture. It had its Church for 
devotion, and its Chapter House for delibera- 
tion. It had its refectory for eating and its 
dormitory for sleeping. It had its locutory for 
conversation and its cloister for exercise, It 
had its calefactory for warmth, its almonry for 
alms, its infirmary for the sick, its scriptorium 
for the studious. It had its novitiate for the 
reception of novices, a bursary for disburse- 
ments, a suite of apartments for the abbot, and 
an hospitium for the reception of guests. Add 
to these the kitchens, the sculleries, the larders, 
the pantries, and the cellars indoors, and the 
ovens, the mills, the bakehouse, brewhouse, 
granaries, storehouses, barns, stables, orchards, 
gardens, and fishponds, and some idea may be 
formed of the extent of the monastic premises 
in the pre-Reformation era. At the head of the 
Community at Furness stood the abbot, who 
possessed absolute sway over all. Next to the 
abbot ranked the prior. The prior, who was 
assisted by a sub-prior, was the abbot’s right- 
hand man, and assumed the head of affairs 
whenever required. The third important per- 
sonage was the cellarer, who superintended the 
gastronomical functions of the establishment. 
The food, the wine, the various meals, all were 
entrusted to his care. The ‘‘ vestiary’’ took 
charge of the wardrobe; the “ pitanciary’’ dis- 


tributed the pittances; the ‘ refectioner” 
managed the refectory; the ‘‘hospitaller”’ 
entertained the guests; the ‘infirmarer”’ 


attended the sick; the ‘‘almoner”’ distributed 
the alms; the ‘‘ porter ’’ guarded the gates; the 
‘‘sacristan”’ looked after the chapel; the 
“‘precentor ’’ superintended the service; the 
“‘bursar’’ controlled the expenditure. We 
have not, however, yet enumerated all the 
officers who found a local habitation and a 
name at Furness. For there were the master 
of the novices, the master of the carvers, the 
hebdomidaries, or weekly officers, and the 
seneschal, or steward. There were, in addition, 
numerous artificers for every species of manu- 
facture which the necessities of the Abbey 
demanded. Weread of tailors, of tanners, of 
weavers, of cobblers, of carpenters, of smiths, 
of a gold embroiderer, and a master mason. 


To THE MASTER MASON 


was committed the care of all the buildings of the 
Abbey. Of the inner life at Furness Abbey we 
catch hardly any glimpses during this eventful 
epoch. The Monastery contained no such 
gossiping chronicler as Jocelin de Brakelonda, 
the garrulous monk of Bury St. Edmunds, 
whose figure has been rendered so familiar to 
modern times by the author of ‘‘ Past and Pre- 
sent.” Possibly the fat, lazy brethren were 
unequal to composition, and even if they had 
been, we doubt whether they would not have 
resented ‘‘a chiel among them taking notes ”’ 
In the centuries which preceded the Reforma- 
tion the furor autobigraphious, which has be- 
come almost a weariness to the flesh in these 
days, was not so marked a characteristic of the 
English world of letters. Men thought more 
and wrote less. The fashion of composing 
elaborate memoives pour serviy had not been set 
even by sprightly France. Gastronomy took 
precedence to literary pursuits. The kitchen 
and the wine cellar were of more account in 
monkish eyes than the scriptorium and the 
library. Bacchus, we suspect, could -count 
more devotees among the good brethren of 
Furness than all the Nine Muses put together. 
These failings, we are aware, have exposed the 
monastic orders to the poignant ironical shafts 
of those who sit in the seat of the scornful, but 
this comes of not making due allowance for the 
infirmities of human nature. The monks would 
have declared with the preacher of old time 
that there is really nothing better for a man 
than that he should eat and drink and make his 
soul enjoy its mortal life, and thus nine- 
tenths of them degenerated into Nimrods, 
Ramrods, and Fishing Rods. The history of 
an ordinary day in the life of a Furness monk 


was something like this. At two o’clock in the 
morning he attended the Nocturnal, that is to 
say, the first of the seven devotional exercises 
in the twenty-four hours. He wasalso required 
to attend matins or praise at six, tierce at nine, 
sext at twelve o’clock noon, ‘‘none” at three in 
the afternoon, vespers at six, and complines, or > 
‘“‘completory ’’—a service so-called from its 
completing the day’s services—at seven o'clock 
in the evening. All meals were taken in 
common. Eating began so soon as the Abbot 
struck 

A SINGLE BLow ON THE TABLE 
with his hand or his knife. This signal was re- 
peated at the close of the repast, in order that 
the servants might remove the dishes. Silence 
reigned always at meal-times. Of the dietary 
at Furness we possess no records. Two meals 
a day only were allowed, in addition to a ‘“ mix- 
ture’’ or composition of bread and water or 
wine, which is taken as a breakfast. Flesh 
meat was allowed only to the infirm; broth 
appears to have been in general use. Wine 
was freely allowed, but frequent potations after 
compline were strictly forbidden. From time 
to time a more than generous Abbot allowed 
the brethren a ‘‘pittance’’ and grant of food, 
either solid or liquid, in addition to their regular 
fare. Nominally, every member of the Abbey, 
unless prevented by sickness or infirmity, did 
something. He either copied or illuminated 
manuscripts for the augmentation of the library 
in the Scriptorium or else attended to the 
breeding and keeping of sheep, oxen, horses, 
pigs, and other domestic animals. The Abbey 
School, moreover, where the novices were re- 
ceived into probation, and were instructed in 
the “rudiments,” furnished. employment for 
monkish hands and minds. Now and then two 
of the number were sent tc attend the local 
markets and fairs for the purpose of buying and 
selling various commodities. Then at the due 
season all monks were required to undergo 
bleedings by the monitor, bleeding being con- 
sidered the remedy for most disorders. Oneor 
two of the community, it was almost certain, 
would be ill, and their needs in the infirmary, 
where they were laid on hair mattresses, were 
carefully attended to. Speaking was permitted 
only at the appointed hours in the Locutory or 
in the Parlour, and even then the conversation 
was directed to turn only upon spiritual topics 
and subjects of an elevated character. 


So PEACEFULLY STOLE THE YEARS Away, 


until the Eighth Henry resolved on the dissolu- 
tion of the Monasteries. The religious orders 
were seized with fear and trembling. Even to 
the secluded Abbey of Furness whispers of the 
King’s intentions found their way. It was 
useless to talk, as many talked, of gradual 
reformation, of the religious and moral abuses 
which length of years and superfluity of wealth 
had brought forth. The stern decree had gone 
forth. Blacker and blacker the clouds darkened 
around Englands In the visitation of the 
Royal Commissioners, in the spoliation of the 
minor Abbeys, were seen the first bursts of the 
tempest. Soon followed the crash of the greater 
houses. The storm was not spent until every 
monastic establishment throughout the whole 
length and breadth of the country was despoiled. 
Cromwell’s Commissioners arrived at Furness 
in 1536. The monks, with Abbot Pele at their 
head, assembled to receive them in the Chapter 
House with many misgivings. As soon as the 
Commissioners appeared at their door the 
monks assembled in full Chapter, where 
the fatal deed of surrender, which had 
been prepared by Antony Fitzherbert, was 
submitted to them. With heavy heart 
and faltering hand Abbot Pele passed the quill 
to each of his thirty brethren in succession, 
The deed soon numbered its full complement of 
signatures. The shades of night had closed 
over their heads. One of the monks stole into 
the magnificent Chapel, gazed fora time on the 
awful beauty of the scene, seized his extin- 
guisher, and quenched for evermore the lamp 
which perpetually burnt before the Altar, mys- 
terious symbol of the presence of Him whom 
no man hath seen or can see, who dwelleth in 
Temples not made with hands, in a light which 
no man can approach unto. The strife of 
ecclesiasticism was over. The breach with the 
Holy See had been consummated. Furness 
had been added to the number of the despoiled 
Monasteries. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TaLBot House, ARUNDEL STREET, 
February 4th, 1896. 


“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished tender, I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, tf collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as tt should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting tts fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble -roofs.”’ 
—JouHN RusKIN. 


THE dispersal this month of the library and 
collection of engravings of the late Sir George 
Scharf, Director, Keeper, and Secretary of the 
National Portrait Gallery, will be an event of 
much interest to bibliophiles and Art connois- 
seurs. A keen collector during the whole of 
his long life, Sir George got together quite a 
unique collection of books, engravings, and 
models relating to the particular branch of Art 
of which he was a specialist. The lots to be 
offered in the forthcoming sale include his own 
copies of the catalogue of the National Portrait 
Gallery and other collections, with numerous 
MSS. notes, and his original drawings, privately 
printed monographs on doubtful portraits, and 
many scarce works relating to the Fine Arts. 
Some rare engravings of Reynolds’ works will 
at the same time be brought to the hammer. 


SoME dissatisfaction has been caused in local 
professional circles by the manner in which the 
appointment of an Architect for the new 
electricity works in Bradford has been made. 
Probably £10,000 or £12,000 will be spent on 
buildings, and the method of leaving the 
selection of names of Architects to a sub-com- 
mittee is open to objection. There is a feeling 
among professional men in the town that the 
proper course in the case of works of such 
magnitude is to determine the appointment by 
open competition on the basis either of price 
or design. It should be added that there is no 
question as to the ability of the gentleman who 
has been selected. 


THE subject of Mr. Richmond's sixth lecture 
at the Royal Academy on the work of Michael 
Angelo was the painting of the Pendentives of 
the Sixtine Vault, which were filled with four 
types of the Redemption—Moses and the 
Brazen Serpent, the Punishment of Haman, 
Judith and Holofernes, and David and Goliath. 
The first of these, said Mr. Richmond, was a 
design in the highest degree characteristic of 
Michael Angelo’s dramatic power. With what 
an effect of novelty must this strange design 
have struck all artistic Rome when it was 
unveiled to them, and how new the torrents of 
its passion! Italian Art had spread its beauty 
Over two centuries, but the storm of such 
passions was reserved for Michael Angelo to 
conceive and to rule—the man whose mind was 
girt with the storm, and whose soul was bound 
up in the thundercloud. Upon the north- 
eastern pendentive was told the story of Judith, 
the woman deliverer, who, in the ‘‘ Paradiso” 
of Dante, was placed in the Heavenly Rose at 
the feet of Mary, with Rachel, Beatrice, Sarah, 
and Rebekah. We must not look for any 
sumptuous treatment of the subject. Michael 
Angelo made no such appeal. He told the 
story in a perfectly straightforward and simple 
fashion. The terrible anathemas against 
Alexander Borgia with which Savonarola.had 
stunned the Pope and awakened the people 
of Florence were still ringing in the ears of 
Michael Angelo. Florence, as well as Israel, 
had cried out for a deliverer in its need. In 


the seventh lecture Mr. Richmond concluded - 


his account of Michael Angelo’s Story of 


Humanity in the Sixtine Chapel as follows: 
The Story of Humanity is not yet concluded 
either for Literature or for Art. It matters 
not one jot how Creation came about, whether 
by evolution or instantaneous creation. All 


the warnings, the prophecies, the cry for. 


mercy, the hope for deliverance, which we 
have seen passed in review by the Art of 
Michael Angelo were not only the inheritance 
of countless generations before him, but they 
are incident to us with the same force and 
volume of teaching.. We are the awaiting, 
listening, expectant crowd of individuals and 
families, awaiting judgment, listening for 
words of hope, expectant of a golden age, a 
rich harvest of gathered happiness, a new 
Garden of Eden, a restoration of ideals. It is 
of that human consensus of longing, aye, 
yearning, for immortality, to find the bridge 
that spans the abyss of despondency, to pass 
into a land of realised ideals, that Michael 
Angelo speaks. 


For some few weeks past workmen have been 
engaged at the west end of what is known as 
the Bishop’s Close, near the entrance to the 
grounds of the Bishop’s Palace at Hereford. 
The work being carried on is the erection of a 
new Library for the Cathedral, for which pur- 
pose a sum of £4,000 was left by the late Canon 
Powell, who felt the great need that existed for 
a suitable home for the valuable MSS. and 
other ancient works, the property of the Dean 
and Chapter of the Cathedral. The site which 
has been selected for the new building is, as far 
as can be ascertained, the actual original site 
of the Medieval Library up to the year 1589. 
The books were then removed to the Ladye 
Chapel, where they remained carefully kept 
under lock and key until 1842, when they were 
again moved to some large vacant chambers in 
the N.W. corner of the College. In 1856 they 


were placed in their present position, there 


being no other chamber suited for their re- 
ception. It is now to be hoped that a suitable 
resting place will be found for them in the new 
Library, the substantial foundations of which 
have just been laid. The Architect is Sir A. 
Blomfield, A.R.A., and the builder Mr. Thomp- 
son, of Peterborough, who assisted at the 
restoration of the Cathedral under the late Sir 
Gilbert Scott. 


Tue building will be in the same style as the 
Cloisters on the east and south side of the Close, 
and will consist of three bays. Over the Clois- 
ters will be a room of somewhat similar charac- 
ter to the Tower over the east Cloister known 
as the ‘‘Ladye Arbour,’ and which contains 
the archives of the Dean and Chapter. The 
new room, however, will extend over three bays 
of the Cloister, instead of over one, as the pre- 
sent Tower does, and will be 43 feet long by 164 
feet wide. This room will be reserved for the 
valuable old missals and medizval works now 
to be seen in the celebrated Chained Library 
situated in the Archive Chamber over the east 
side of the North Transept, and will be reached 
by a turret staircase on the west side of the 
west Cloister, the Cloisters beneath being used 
as a modern library. The stone used in the 
building is brought from the Luston Quarry, 
near Leominster, from which quarry much of 
the material was excavated for the building of 
portions of the Cathedral. The upper and 
lower rooms will be heated with hot water 
pipes. 

“DETACHED Clerkenwell’’—sixty-five acres 
of land owned by the Parish of Clerkenwell at 
Muswell Hill—is now reported to be laid out 
for building purposes. New roads have been 
formed, and there are now seventy-six houses 
and pieces of land in assessment. The history 
of this little tract of land is interesting. It was 
originally given to the Nunnery of Clerkenwell 
by Beauvais, Bishop of London, about the year 
1112, and the spot having become famous 
through a legendary tale of a great cure per- 
formed upon a King of Scots, who was by some 
divine intelligence advised to take the water of 
a well in England, called Muswell, a Chapel 
was erected on the spot bearing the name of 
‘Our Lady Muswell.” Here was placed an 
image of ‘‘ Our Lady whereunto was a continual 
resort in the way of pilgrimage.” This Chapel 
—an appendage to the Clerkenwell Nunnery— 
had disappeared before the reign of Elizabeth, 
and at a later period Alderman Ross is said to 


have had ‘‘a proper house occupying the site.’ _ 


History tells that the wells whence the tract 
and the hill derive their name were two in 
number, and that, though a few yards only 
asunder, their waters differed in quality. Now 


romantic detached Clerkenwell is the prey of ~ 


the speculative builder, and the Clerkenwell 
Vestry records with satisfaction in its annual 
report that it contains seventy-six properties 
assessable for rating purposes. 


From the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement of the Pales- 


tine Exploration Fund’ we learn that inquiries 
are occasionally made as to the geological 
character of the Coronation Stone in West- 
minster Abbey, and a note is therefore printed 
on the subject. Sir Archibald Ramsay pointed — 
out to Dean Stanley that it was impossible to 
identify it with the rocks around Bethel, and 
Sir Alexander Geikie declares that ‘‘the stone 
is almost certainly of Scottish origin; it has 


been quarried out of one of the sandstone © 


districts between the coast of Argyle and the- 


mouths of the Tay and Forth, but there is no 
clue in the stone itself to fix precisely its 
original source.’’ The final result of Dean 
Stanley’s inquiries is summed up in the state- 


ment: ‘‘Wherever else it may have strayed, ~ 


there need be no question at least of the 
Scottish origin of the stone. Its geological 
formation is that of the sandstone of the 
western coasts of Scotland.’ The real historical - 
interest of the Coronation Stone is so great 
that it can safely dispense with the false 
glamour of ridiculous legends. 


At Olympia, where the Olympic Games were 
held, the ancient Stadium is being restored in 
strict accordance with archzological science 
for the revival of the sports this year. The 


work is under the direction of M. Averoff,a — 


rich Greek. The arena is straight and lies in 
the trough between two sloping hills. 
feet long by 160, feet wide. 
hemicycle, the north is open. 


three sides of the arena. 
steps, and other masonry are of Pentelic 
marble and stone from the Pirzus. 


are roft. wide. A vaulted passage under the 


The steps 


eastern hill will enable the athletes to reach the 


arena direct. 
able to find a seat round the arena. The view 
from the hemicycle, embracing the whole 
amphitheatre, the Palace of the King of Greece, 
and the Palace of Industry, is very fine. — : 


Tur valuable and unique collection 6-5 


Gobelins tapestry decorating the royal Palaces 


in Potsdam and Berlin is receiving a careful ~ 


overhauling. 
suffered considerable damage at the hands of 


time has been most successfully restored. A ~ 
well-known firm of Berlin Gobelins manufac- — 


turers has succeeded in weaving pieces into the 
valuable old fabric. The celebrated ‘‘Elector”’ - 
Gobelins—a series representing the deeds of 


the Great Elector—are among those undergoing- _ 


repairs. The forthcoming Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition in Berlin will be adorned with 
Berlin-manufactured Gobelins, on which the 
firm of Mercier and Co. has been engaged for 
several years. : 


Fifty thousand spectators will be _ 


It is stated that Lady Salisbury herself 


superintended the erection of the late Premier’s 
Chateau near Beaulieu. She made herself very 
popular with the workmen, and her mind grasped 
every portion of the Architectural details, so 


that it became a recognised jokeupon the works, — 


if anything went wrong, to leave it to Lady © 


Salisbury to settle. 


AT a meeting of the Newcastle Society 
of Antiquaries, Mr. Maberly Phillips exhibited © 
and explained a ‘bull in confirmation by 
Pope Clement VI. of a grant made by Robert 
de Wodehous, Archdeacon of Richmond in the 
diocese of York, of lands, &c.,in Northwell and 


- 


It is 656° 
The south isa 
Twenty-five — 
ranks of seats rise one above another on the 
The seats, parapet, — 


Willoughby in Yorkshire to the Chapel of St. & 


Mary in the parish of St. Andrew of Northwell | e 
governed by the two perpetual chaplains Robert _ 


de Bolton and Phillip de Bathleye,’’ dated 
June 2oth, 1342. 


the time of Henry VIII. relating to Newcastle, 
printed by an apprentice of Caxton or by one 
of his workmen. ao" 


2 


Mr. Horatio A. Adamson 
exhibited a black letter Act of Parliament of 


Ge 


i. 


One fine example which had =~ 


7 ti sta 


~ palities 


_ The series wiil include 


- significance 


the enthusiasm for the 


‘effect, 


_tury Dante and Giotto 
_ give artistic expression 
_to 


‘and Lionardo 
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Mr. R. E. Fry, B.A., bas commenced a 
course of twelve University Extension lectures 
on ‘Italian Painting, from Giotto to Lionardo 
da Vinci,” at Steine House, Brighton. The 
lectures will be given fortnightly. Mr. Fry’s 
opening lecture took the form of an intro- 
duction to the subsequent lectures. He ex- 


plained that his aim would be to trace the - 
growth of Italian painting from the conven- 


tional symbolism that characterised it in the 


» middle ages to its climax at the beginning of 


the sixteenth century, at 
the same time selecting 
for special attention that 
School of Florentine 
Artists which culmi- 
nated in Lionardo da 
Vinci—“ the first Artist 
in Italy who attained to 
complete mastery _ of 
pictorial expression.”’ 


the rise of the move- 
ment known. as the 
Renaissance. He was 
at some pains to explain 
in that he would use 
this term ‘‘in a wider 
as the 
general awakening of 
mankind to intellectual 
self-consciousness and 
an interest in the ex- 
ternal nature, of which 


classics was only one 
and 2not,. as 1S 
sometimes thought, the 
cause.’ This period 
of growth would ,be 
divided into three 
phases: (1) at the end 
of the thirteenth cen- 


purely medizval 
ideas ; (2) at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth 
century the interest in 
Nature for its own sake 
first arises ; this passes 
towards the end of the 
century into the third 
stage ; (3) when classical 
tradition asserts a pre- 
ponderating influence. 
Mr. Fry, in a very in- 
teresting manner, indi- 
cated the early stagesin - 
the evolution of Italian 
Art, and pointed out 
that the fact of muni- 
cipal rivalry in the great 
cities tended to keep up 
separate traditions of 
Art. The old munici- 
offered great 
encouragement to 
Artists todo their best, 
but — ‘‘I believe the 
plan now is to accept 
the lowest tender and 
say nothing about it.’’ 
Subsequent lectures 
will deal with Cima- 
bue, Giotto, and the 
Gioctteschi ; Starnina, 
Gentile da Fabriano, 
and Pasanello; Maso- 
tro: Masaccio. 
And in the fifth lecture 
he will come to Fra 
Angelico, Fra Filippo 
Lippi, and Benozzo 
Gozzali. Botticelli 
. . . da 

Vinci will each form the theme of separate 
lectures. 


AN inquiry is shortly to be held with refer- 


_ ence to the proposal of the Local Authority to 


expend £100,000 or so in letting more light and 
air into a section of that part of Leeds the 
dwellings in which have been condemned by 
the Medical Officer of Health and the Sanitary 
Committee. Plans were deposited with the 
Local Government Board last December. The 


_ district which is to be the subject of this first 


Street, High Street, St. Peter’s Square, and 
Marsh Lane. 


letter addressed to a number of scientific insti- 


| the formation of local committees or otherwise, 


Tue latest step taken by the Executive Com- | 
mittee of the Huxley Memorial is the issue of a | 


tutions in provincial centres, Leeds among | 
them, requesting that action may be taken by | 


slice of a great project of sanitary reform is | 


bounded by Kirkgate, Harper Street, Dyer | 


In the course of excavation in connection 
with some sewering in Cart’s Lane, Leicester, 
the men employed came upon what appears to 
be important indications of a Roman site. The 
edge of a pavement was reached and traced 
until it crossed obliquely a wall, which is also 
believed to be of Roman origin. A cistern was: 
also unearthed; but this, although lined with 
Roman cement, may not be of the same archzxo- 
logical interest. The pavement is of the tesse- 
lated kind, composed of inch cubes, and may, 
as the uncovering pro- 
ceeds, . disclose a de- 
sign of the beautiful 
character associated 
with the villas of the 
Roman patricians; but 
as only a small portion 
of the pavement has 
been laid bare, specula- 
tion on the value of the 
discovery is premature. 
The Chairman of the 
Highway and Sewerage 
Committee (Mr. Coun- 
cillor Wakerley) has 
taken superintendence 
of the operations, and 
the utmost care and 
vigilance will be exerted 
until the exact nature 
and extent of the dis- 
covery are determined. 
content with a 
Central Library, Ful- 
ham has started the 
establishment of branch 
institutions. One of 
these offshoots was 
recently opened by Mr. 
Hayes Fisher, who said 
the policy which 
directed .the Public 
Libraries Act had done 
as much to increase the 
number of readers as 
the discovery of the Art 
of Printing had done to 
increase the number of 
books. The Elizabethan 
age was famous for the 
great development of 
English literature, and 
the Victorian age would 
be equally famous for 
the development of 
Public Libraries. The 
new branch is on the 
Wandsworth Bridge 
Road, and was erected 


Nor 


at a cost of £2,600. It 
has a fine Reading 
Room, well provided 


with books and papers, 
and it ishoped presently 
to add a lending depart- 


ment. 

A LARGE and represen- 
tative meeting has been 
held in the Council 
Chamber, Salisbury, to 
forward the project ‘of 
raising funds for the 


for the furtherance of the object in view.. The 
amount received is now approaching £2,000, 
and the American donations have yet to come 
in, so that there is no longer any doubt about 
the success of the movement. Mr. Onslow 
Ford, R.A., who has been commissioned to 
execute the statue of Huxley to be placed in 
| the Natural History Branch of the British 
Museum, is, it is understood, in favour of a 
seated figure, which would be a companion 
to Boehm’s statue of Darwin in the same 
building. 


HINDE STREET CHAPEL, MANCHESTER SQUARE : JAMES WEIR, ARCHITECT. 


strengthening. of the 
Cathedral Tower and 
Spire. The Mayor (Mr. 
A. R. Malden) presided, 
supported by the leading 
inhabitants of Wilts and 
Dorset. Several well- 
known Nonconformists 
were present. The Dean 
stated that subscriptions 
had been received from 
the Queen, £100; Lord Portman, £500; the 
Marquis of Salisbury, £100; the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, £100; Mr. G. P. Fuller, £100; 
Sir A. Neeld, £100; Mr. Alfred Morrison, £100. 
Sir Arthur Blomfield, the Architect, said he had 
examined the foundations, and he was happy 
to say the soil was better than he expected. It 
was stated that the total sum required would 
be £15,000, towards which £5,200 had been 
promised, A suggestion was made that a 
workmen’s subscription list should be started 
for the two counties. 
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Mr. CHARLES SAINTON gives a comprehen- 
sive title to his latest collection of Water-colour 
Drawings at the Fine Art Society’s Gallery. 
These he describes as ‘illustrating the Real 
and the Ideal.” In truth, Mr. Sainton’s 
daintily-tinted drawings are as little the one as 
they are the other. His notion of the Real 
would appear to be the draped model, figurante, 
or ballet-girl, who, when she emerges from her 
garments, crowns herself with roses, or girds 
herself with a property leopard skin, is sup- 
posed to enter the realms of the Ideal. This 
ideality is of the quality which delights not a 
few in the transformation scene of the panto- 
mime or the ornate féevie of France, and it will 
probably not be without admirers on the pre- 
sent occasion. It would serve no useful purpose 
to describe in detail this succession of self- 
conscious, simpering beauties who do duty as 
dancers, nymphs, bathers, witches, and emble- 
matic flowers, or pose in fancy costume in the 
midst of landscapes with which they have no 
obvious connection. ‘‘In Arcadia’’ shows us a 
group of undraped, flower-crowned, and flower- 
girt figures, which, with the addition of the 
obligatory maillot, would do well enough on 
the stage of the Grand Opéra or Drury Lane, 
and would there certainly secure the approval 
of the ballet-master and the public. It is more 
pleasing to be able to add that in some of the 
landscape backgrounds, and especially in the 
subjects called ‘‘ Flowers of the Present’’ and 
‘‘ Blowers of the Past,” the artist shows a 
delicate sense of out-of-door values. 


At Barry Dock, South Wales, the new Lock is 
647 feet long, enabling vessels drawing 13ft. of 
water to leave or enter the Dock at all hours, even 
during the lowest spring tides. For about 15 
days in every month, vessels drawing 18 feet of 
water will be able to enter or leave the Dock at 
low tide; while, owing to the rapid rise of tide, 
there will always be a depth of water adequate 
for the largest ships within a very short 
time after the period of dead low water. 
Naturally, the work of constructing so deep a 
Lock has been one of some difficulty ; but it is 
now practically completed, all that remains to 
be effected being the removal of the dams at 
each end and the construction of jetties at the 
end which abuts on the sea. It may be added, 
in order to give a fuller idea of the dimensions 
of the Lock, that the meeting-posts of the two 
lower pairs of gates are 6oft. in depth, the rise 
and fall of the tide at spring being 36ft. It is 
believed that the height of these gates is with- 
out parallel in engineering records. 


SENATOR JOSEPH FIoRELLI, the well-known 
Archeologist, has died at Naples. Born at 
Naples in 1823, he early took an interest in 
Archeology, and for four years, from 1845 to 
1849, occupied the post of Inspector of Excava- 
tions at Pompeii. On the establishment of the 
Italian Kingdom in 1860 he was appointed 
Inspector for Antiquities for Southern Italy 
and Professor of Archeology. In 1875 he was 
made Director-General of the National Museums 
and of Excavations. Signor Fiorelli was Vice- 
President of the Accademia dei Lincei and a 
Foreign Associate of the Accademia delle Belle 
Arti. He was elected Senator in 1865. He 
was the author of a number of works on 
Archzology. 


Tue history of William Holman Hunt was 
the history of that movement which had borne 
the oft discussed and the oft misunderstood 
and misrepresented name of pre-Raphaelitism, 
said Mr. Whitworth Wallis, in delivering the 
first of a series of lectures at the Midland 
Institute, Birmingham. The story of the pre- 
Raphaelite movement was the story of four 
great artists, generous-minded and enthusiastic 
men; it was the story, too, of the enthusiastic 
effort of youth, for so determined were these 
young painters in their work that there could 
be no such thing to them as failure. Though 
the famous brotherhood lasted but a short 
time, and the founders themselves were later 
separated in aim, yet the movement so inaugu- 
rated had had a permanent and remarkable 
influence upon all contemporary English paint- 
ing. Most of his hearers were doubtless ac- 
quainted with the origin of the movement, 
usually attributed to the finding at Millais’s 
house of a book of engravings of the frescoes in 


the Campo Santo at Pisa, the purity, simplicity _ 


and poetic serenity of which had a powerful 
effect upon the three friends and young artists 
—Rossetti, Millais, and Hunt. Asthey searched 
through this book of engravings, they found, or 
thought they found, that freedom from corrup- 
tion, pride and disease for which they sought. 
There was no trace of design, no convention- 
ality, no arrogance. Whatever the imperfec- 
tions, the whole spirit of the Art was simple 
and sincere, and was, as Ruskin says, ‘‘ eter- 
nally and unalterably true.”’ It was in the 
autumn of 1848 that a definite attempt was 
made to band together a little company of 
students and friends who were prepared to 
follow openly the principles of fidelity to 
Nature. 


At a meeting of the sub-committee of the 
Lord Provost’s Committee of the Edinburgh 
Town Council, appointed to consider proposals 
made to carry out the original design of the 
Architect of the Scott Monument, it was 
resolved to request a conference with the 
Cockburn Association, Professor Baldwin 
Brown, Mr. Thomas Bonnar, 
had submitted written proposalson the subject. 
Mr. Bonnar’s suggestion, which comes through 
the Cockburn Association, is to the effect that 
the Monument should be completed in ac- 
cordance with the Architect’s design, by the 
creation of a flight of broad handsome steps 
and an enclosing screen of carved balustrades 
and coping, flanked by ornamental buttress 
Towers, and that the railing enclosing East 
Princes Street Gardens from Waverley Bridge 
to the Mound should be removed, and the 
Garden enclosed from the line of parapet now 
existing, so that the portion between the 
parapet and Princes Street would be at all times 
open. Professor Baldwin Brown puts forward 
a modification of the same proposal, and details 
the manner in which his proposals might be 
carried out. 


Tue late Mr. Carlo Giuliano, of 115, Picca-- 


dilly, has bequeathed to the South Kensington 
Museum a very valuable collection of jewellery, 
consisting for the most part of gold ornaments, 
decorated with minute granulations after the 
Greek and Etruscanfashions. One ofthe neck- 
laces has fifty-two amphora-shaped pendants, 
and is most delicately enriched with no less 
than 157,580 tiny gold granules. There are 
also some examples of enamelled jewellery, 
notably two flower necklaces, further orna- 
mented with pearls and brilliants. Messrs. 
C. and A. Guiliano, the sons of the late Mr, 
Carlo Giuliano, have very generously added to 
their father’s bequest, not only a very beautiful 
crystal case but also a small reproduction in 
gilded. bronze of the beautiful statuette of 
Victory found at Pompeii, and now in the 
Museo Nazionale at Naples. These admirable 
specimens of the goldsmith’s and jeweller’s art 
are provisionally exhibited in a separate case 
inthe South Court of the South Kensington 
Museum. 


In the Bristol and Bath District the annual 
report of the Wesleyan Chapel Committee 
shows that the cases of new erections, altera- 
tions and enlargements, and Chapels completed, 
are as follows :—Bristol (King Street), erection 
of Mission Hall, Earl Street; estimated cost, 
£1,199; sitting accommodation, 200. Bristol 
(Wesley), new Chapel at Lower Easton; esti+ 
mated cost, £1,600, with sitting accommodation 
for 550 persons. Thornbury, new Chapel at 
Milbury Heath; estimated cost, £212, to seat 
100 persons., Chepstow, new Chapel at Caldicot; 
estimated cost, £1,642, sitting accommodation 
for 230 worshippers. The actual cost of the 
new Chapel at West Woodlands, in the Frome 
circuit, was £276, with sitting accommodation 
for 60. Aid to newerections in the district has 
been paid in the following cases :—Bristol 
(Portland), Barrow Lane New Chapel, the out- 
lay on which has been £2,162; Gloucester, 
Bristol Road Chapel, outlay £832. The sum 
of £225 has been spent in enlargement of 
Watchet Chapel. Last year Bristol and Bath 
raised £689 for the reduction of Chapel debts, 
and in addition contributed £271 for the pur- 
poses of the General Chapel Fund. Among 
the gifts of trust property is that of a Chapel, 
at the cost of £286, at Milbury Heath, in the 
Thornbury circuit, by Mr. James Redwood, of 
Algoa House, Ashley Hill, Bristol. 


all of whom: 


In a Saloon ot the Royal Castle at Berlin 
stands, according to the ‘‘ Vossische Zeitung,” 
aremarkable instrument. It bears the name 
‘‘Belloneon,”’ and until a few years ago was in 
the Castle at Charlottenburg. Of this instru- 
ment, which renders music similar to that of the 
Trumpeter Corps of the Prussian Cavalry, with 
kettledrum accompaniment, the following story 
is told: After the Battle of Jena, Napoleon 
returned to Berlin and took up his quarters in 
the Castleat Charlottenburg. During thenight 
the signal of a cavalry attack was sounded, 
which aroused the Emperor from his slumbers, 
and he could not believe but that an alarm had 
been given. Sohe ordered that the ‘‘ attack ”’ 
should be sounded, although they were snug in 
the Castle. An adjutant then came straightway 
from the Golden Gallery and solved the riddle, 
when peace was restored. The warlike excite- 
ment was created by the peaceful ‘‘ Belloneon,”’ 
which stood in the Golden Gallery of the Castle. 
A button had been touched by a French officer, 
and this set the works in motion. After this 
declaration had been made to Napoleon, the 
Emperor returned to his couch. When the - 
Emperor William II. heard of the existence of 
the ‘ Belloneon,’’ and its remarkable history, 
he ordered the instrument, for its better keeping 
and repair, to be removed from Charlottenburg 
and brought to the Berlin Palace, where it has 
been an object of interest ever since. 


Tue two Fountains in Manchester, for which 
money was left by the late Mr. Jardine have 
now been completed. Neither has been erected 
on the site originally intended. The larger 
Fountain was to find a place on the Infirmary 
Esplanade and the smaller one was intended 
for St. Ann’s Square. The former has been 
put up in Oxford Street, in front of All Saints’ 
Church, and the latter in Oldham Road, not 
far from the mills of the donor. Both fountains 
were designed by Messrs. Mills & Murgatroyd. 
That in Oldham Road has been built by 
Messrs. J. H. Patteson, and that at All Saints’ 
by Messrs. Howarth Brothers. 


THE extension of the Hammersmith and West. 
Kensington Synagogue at Brook Green, plans, 
for which have been prepared by Mr. Delissa 
Joseph, hon. Architect, will comprise the ~ 
construction of two Aisles and side Galleries, | 
the extension of the Apse, the formation of a — 
Clerestory, and other much-needed improve- 
ments, which will serve to double the holding 
capacity of the building. 


At the first of a course of eight lectures 
on ‘London and its Literary Sites and ~ 
Associations,’’ Professor Halessaid that scarcely 
any other city in the World could compare — 
with London in the abundance of literary 
associations. It might be urged that Athens 
was the home and birthplace of names that had 
become the property of the World; so also 
with regard to Rome, though scarcely any of 
the great Latin writers had been born there. 
Of Paris much might be said; but since the 
time of the Middle Ages London had become 
more and more the centre of literary life, the 
great gathering-place of the writers and thinkers. 
There was no part of London which was not 
of iiterary and historical interest. Hampstead — 
itself possessed aS many attractions as a 
provincial town to which intelligent people 
would make pilgrimages. Hood died close to 
Swiss Cottage. Keats, Leigh Hunt, and 
Joanna Baillie, whose friends included Words- 
worth and Scott, were some of the names 
connected with that district. Islington was 
associated with Lamb, Goldsmith, and Raleigh, 
and Marylebone with Sydney Smith. On the 
other side of the Thames one immediately 
thought of Peckham, from whence came Robert 
Browning, close by whom lived Ruskin. 
Having referred to the wanton destruction and 
‘“‘restoration’’ of old buildings, Professor 
Hales remarked upon the general ignorance of 
Londoners of their many literary sites. West- 
minster Abbey, as an instance, was a “ place 
we visited when we first came to London.” 
It was a building for people to go to from time © 
to time. This indifference to Old London was 
mainly due, he thought, to the great rush of 
modern life. It was very difficult to think of 
these things amid the roar of the traffic. The 


still small voice of the past was difficult to 


catch in the uproar of the streets. 
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ARCHITECTS visiting Japan and seeing the 
Cathedral of Buddhism for the first time are 
generally astonished at the magnificent 


structure. It is executed in pure Oriental 
style, and is richly ornamented with carv- 
ings. H. Ito, a famous builder of Nagoya 
City, designed it. The structure was com- 
menced in 1878, and was completed this 
_year. The cost has been estimated at 
£3,400,000. To provide against fire numbers 


of powerful fountains were constructed, both 
exterior and interior, which can be made to 
play on all parts of the structure at the same 
time. Usually only one great ornamental 
fountain is playing, rising 
to the great height of 157 


was Corot, other prominent members being 
Rousseau, Millet, Diaz, and Daubigny. The 
revolution in Art which these artists were the 
means of effecting was largely due to the work 
of our Englisk landscape painter, John Con- 
stable. Corot, with his contemporaries, had for 
a very long period to fight an uphill battle, 
uncheered by any recognition or encouragement. 
But to all, and to Corot in particular, this 
early neglect is now amply compensated for. 
In the latter part of his long life Corot had the 
satisfaction of seeing the entire triumph of the 
principles for which he had contended. His 
ardent observation of Nature, and his passionate 


district. The Inspector’s report, however, 
calmly notes that the accommodation is at 
present insufficient for the average attendance, 
and should be at once remedied, or the grant 
next year will be endangered. The palpable 
oversight of the Inspector has been pointed out 
to the Department, but the only reply obtained 
is that the Architect's certificate has not been 
received notifying that the alterations have been 
completed. When this little piece of formality 
is complied with, the official eyes will possibly 
notice the sensible addition to the Schools 
which has been made by the Board and which 
has for some time past been in full working 
order. It was stated at 
the Board meeting that 


ft. This is probably the 


| over £1,500 had been 


largest artificial fountain 
in existence, emitting 
82,080 gallons per hour. 


A visit of members 
of the Derby Corpora- 
tion to the MHudders- 
field sewage works was 
a means of supplying evi- 
dence of an interesting 
nature as showing the 
attitude of big corpora- 
tions to the question of 
sewage disposal. One of 
the Derby deputation 
made no secret of the 
fact that the Corpora- 
tion were ‘‘in the courts”’ 
for having neglected to 
tackle the sewage purifi- 
cation business—at pre- 
sent all the undiluted 
sewage of Derby is turned 
into the river—but 
against that unpleasant 
episode he put the com- 
pensating fact that by 
having done nothing they 
_ had saved the burgesses 
£4,000 a year for some 
years past. It must not 
be assumed that the back- 
ward policy of the Coun- 
cil has been dictated by 
‘parsimonious considera- 
tions, for here is the im- 
portant point. The Der- 
by Councillors assert that 
they have been watching 
the development of this 
important branch of the 


spent by the _ present 
Board in providing extra 
; School accommodation. 


On the Grand Stair- 
case of Hatfield House 
is a portrait of the fourth 
Earl of Salisbury, to 
which a curious story 
attaches. A casual glance 
_ at the picture gives one 
the impression of a man 
| with two heads—behind 
| the features of the Earl 
| peers another face in 
| much fainter outline and 
of quite a distinct type— 
the face, in fact, of the 
unfortunate Duke of Mon- 
mouth. Itseems that the 
Duke, when a favourite 
at Court, was a friend of 
thethen Earlof Salisbury, 
and as a mark of his 
| esteem presented the Earl 
, with his portrait. After 
| Sedgemoor, however, it 
| was not safe for the Earl 
' to keep the picture on his 
walls, and it was accord- 
ingly hidden away in the 
Lumber Room. “Years 
after, the discarded can- 
vas, from which the fea- 
tures of the rebel Duke 
had-entirely disappeared, 
was found by the fourth 
Earl of Salisbury at a 
time when he was about 
to have his own portrait 
painted, and in a spirit of 
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economy he resolved to 


sanitary problem. They 
did not disguise the belief 


that the Huddersfield 
works, modern though 
they be, are not exactly 
models of what perfect 
sewage works ought to be, 
and their vote was evi- 
dently in favour of the 
Glasgow works. But the 
Huddersfield works have, 
in the minds of the depu- 
tation, their good points, 
and, some better than 
Glasgow's. The only 
conclusion to be drawn 


was that the best schemes 
are at present little more 
than experiments. 


utilise it for this purpose. 
When this portrait came 
to be cleaned some years 
ago the face of Monmouth 
reappeared. 


By the death of Lord 
Leighton the Yorkshire 
Union of Artists loses 
its president. The office 

; was, of course,a purely 
' titular one, and the 
holder never took any 
part in the affairs of the 
Union. His acceptance 
of the position, how-_ 
ever, helped to give 


prestige to a young 


-THE seventh of the 
course of Art Lectures in | 


the Glasgow Corporation 
Galleries was delivered 
by Mr. Chas. G. Kennaway, Art director 
of the Athenzeum. Mr. Kennaway had for his 
subject the work and life of J. B. C. Corot, the 
' French landscape painter. The lecturer, after 
a brief general resumé of Art in classic, realistic, 


difficulties Art had to contend with in our own 
country on account of the misdirected religious 
bias of the people. In treating of Corot and 
_ his work, the lecturer alluded to the rise and 
progress of the Barbizon School, founded in 
-1830, the leading aim of which was protest 
against the older and more conventional treat- 
ment of pictorial subjects, and of landscape in 
particular. Of that School the leading light 


- 


- society, and on the other 


hand was evidence that 
he still took a kindly in- 
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love for Art, places Corot amongst the great 
original leaders of landscape Art. The lecture 
was appropriately illustrated with a series of 
slides of some of the most characteristic works 


| of the master. 
and genre-painting and its aims, referred to the | 


Ir would seem that even Her Majesty’s In- 


| spectors are not always so observant as they 
_ might be, judging from the experience of the 


Clayton and Keymer School Board. The 
Board has recently made a substantial addition 
to its Schools at Hassocks, and the managers, 
if anything, are now rather proud of these 
Schools and the accommodation they afford for 


the education of the young folk of the south | 


terest in his native county. 
Occasionally he sent 
some slight contribution 
to the Exhibitions. The Union will now have 
to look about for a new head. If the occasion 
had arisen a few years ago they might, perhaps, 
have prevailed upon Mr. Henry Moore, who 
was a Yorkshireman and an exhibitor, to take 
the office; but the middle of 1890 decade has 
deprived the Union of the support of both 
these distinguished Artists. 


A NEw Pulpit has been presented to St. 
Michael's Church, Linlithgow. The old Pulpit 
was erected in 1813, and marked the comple- 
tion of the movement which resulted in the 
Parish Church being changed from the Nave to 
the Chancel of that building. 


MEN WHO BUILD. 


No. 36. 
MR. JAMES WEIR. 


gl is a pleasant thing, in these 
4] days of cocksure, cold Indi- 
vidualism, to meet a man who 
is frank and free to acknow- 
ledge his indebtedness to a 
“master,” occupying at once, 
by the confession, the position of disciple 
and pupil. Ina Profession where, so far as 
Style is concerned, there can honestly be but 
few “self-made men,” and those men of great 
originality or of genius, one is too apt to 
forget how much our facility in design is the 
facility of other, older men, adapted, trans- 
formed, ennobled, or be-littled as Necessity 
may preach and Invention may follow. 
Assimilation is only a matter of adequate 
digestion, and we cannot exalt either to the 
magnitude of the Creative Arts. The Archi- 
tect in daily practice has to get his daily 
bread of Idea as well as his physica! reinforce- 
ment. In the success that sometimes follows 
upon the struggle, he too often forgets the 
friendly hand that led him thither, or scoffs 
at the men of the “Old School.” But until 
Modern Art in the main, passing over the 
specialised Art of Architecture for the 
moment, becomes again bold and vigorous, 
of a ripe and robust resource and manhood, 
despising echo and mimicry, and too sober 
and sedate for assertiveness and_ sensa- 
tionalism, until that happens we may look for 
little that has that note of imperativeness and 
inevitableness, at once a language attractive 
and significant to the ear. For, as Mr. Weir 
points out, with considerable emphasis, and 
withal with good humour, the great men of 
the Arts, and he would include also that of 
Architecture, are passing—with a dignity 
and a tragedy that is a little Greek—away. 
In his way, Mr. Weir is a_ philosophical 
pessimist, with a touch of donhomie ; not 
doleful but negatively enquiring. “ Where are 
the Streets, the Burgesses, the Scotts? Are 
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we done with such as these? Is the Pro- 
fession no longer capable of them—a set of 
men of untiring enthusiasm, masterly per- 
sistence, and the love of work for Art’s sake 
and work's sake, and the advancement of all 
right building?” It is always alittle difficult 
to argue with negation, for there is only one 
real zon possumus in the language, and that 
is Nio.? 

But James Weir still owns allegiance to a 
man who has been dead some decade of 
years, and he will continue to express that 
fealty while life lasts. That man was George 
Deyey, an enthusiast of the enthusiasts, a 


man of genius, with the individuality, the’ 


belief in his own hand, and, truth to tell, the 
impulsiveness, even the irritability, seemingly 
so inseparable to men of his class. 
Devey’s work had, as is now well known, its dis- 
tinct influence on the Profession, though his 
fame did not amount to a household word as 
with Street and Scott. There was in him a 
love of detail, of finish, of elaboration, of the 
craftsman’s skill, of quaintness whic’ pre- 
luded perhaps, or, at least, helped to herald 
the arrival of our day, wherein these things 
are more handsomely acknowle“ged. He 
was one of those who recognised the adyan- 
tage of modelling his designs; an untiring 
draughtsman and archeologist ; no journey 
knew him resting if anything was still to be 
measured or noted. James Weir was a 
favourite pupil, and on their journeys 
together Devey would march him miles in 
quest of some scrap of Architectural lore of 
which he had heard. Yet with all this 
activity there was never a drawing 7m ink in 
Devey’s office! Working in wash, scores of 
Devey’s “sketches” would be unintelligible 
save to professional men, and would demand, 
at first sight, the skill of an expert. This 
custom of drawing and designing in colour 
has clung to James Weir to this day; 
on the drawing boards at his offices’ in 
Victoria Street, Westminster, you will see 
the influence of Devey in more than one of 
those ways that cling to “ favourite pupils” 
to their doing or undoing, making or marring. 

Something might be said also of the hard 
fight men had even in Devey’s day and in 
James Weir’s own. Your host has a penchant 
for philosophy and analysis ; he has worked 
out the averages of _reasonable success, and 
of this problem settled you will have a word 
later. But it would appear as if the Promised 
Land in Devey’s time was the Unattainable, 
as in ours, or only to be won by long and 
wearying patience, after years of endeavour.. 


George — 
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_ When Devey went abroad, primarily and 


principally to study Italian work, he was full 


\ 


of zeal, of aspiration, of what he would do — 


upon “his return.” But for long he had to 
content himself, perforce, with the designing — 


and building of little country lodges, done in — 


thatch, plaster and timber, for all the World 
as if he had never been to Italy, and had 
never offered up his life’s work with his soul 
in the Sistine Chapel! There was one 
friend, a noble “ patron””—the word seemed 
applicable to men who encouraged the Arts 


a generation or two ago—who would call in 
now and again: “Is my house still the 
largest you have built?” “Yes.” . 
mind. It wild come!” The value of that 
reiterated belief can be imagined; men 
whose belief in other men is sufficient to 
justify an imperative prophecy, are going 


out of fashion, and it would be well for many 


a young and ambitious Architect of to- 


day if he could meet with George Devey’s — 


noble friend. It did come, but some portion 


of Devey’s strength had gone in the waiting. — 
You come to James Weir’s own view and ~ 


“ Never ~ 


COOMBE WARREN, THE GARDEN 


FRONT ; FROM DESIGNS BY 


JAMES WEIR WHILE WITH THE LATE GEORGE DEVEY. 4 


am 


¢ 
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CALVERLEY GRANGE, TUNBRIDGE WELLS: JAMES WEIR, ARCHITECT. 


experience of these things. “I have put this 
question to a number of men in my time,’ 
he tells you, “ Whether a man of average 
ability, given patience, determination and 
fair dealing, will succeed in the long rut, 
notwithstanding the obstacles and difficulties 
there may be in his way. Iam not regarding 
the opportunity or the prospect open toa 
man of genius. We will take a man of a 
good average. He shall have a genuine 
gift for design, be skilled in construction, 
and possess those business attributes of 
applicability and strong will, without which 
no success would seem to be possible in any 
rank of life. The answer I have received 
from several of our most eminent men (and 
this applies to all professions, more or less, 
but indubitably to Architects, to my mind) 
is ‘yes, but it takes, on an average, twenty- 
one years!’ In the first seven years 
you are out of pocket, in the second 
seven you keep your feet, in the third seven 
you begin to ‘put by.’” You are a little 
staggered by this language of Science, this 
cool recognition of the forces which govern 
the World—and, truth to tell, grind the 
individual—in the mouth of a man who has 
built so .many Churches and _ Chapels, 


e 
—— Catyverley Qronge. ee 


eh ‘Junbridge Wee 


endowed apparently in the antithesis of this 
Creed. But Mr. James Weir is not a man to 
discount or limit the Spiritual in life; it is 
simply that in his experience, and especially 
of Architecture, it takes a given period to 
arrive at a given result, unless a man bea 
heaven-born Greek to begin with, with the 
compasses already in his hands, and in further 
support of this, and of the Spiritual also, he 
quotes his friend Mr. Norman Shaw, who 
perpetratcd in his (James Weir’s) ear an 
aphorism that might well be set up before us 
all as a Golden Rule for the day and all 
days : “Scratch behind your drawing-board 
and Providence will do the rest.” It issome 
years since James Weir felt the need of and 
the encouragement of that message, but to 
this day he treasures it—one of the kindly and 
truthful expressions of a man who has done 
so much in kindness and in truth. 

In speaking of the career of James Weir, 
there is one episode—it may be called “little” 
or “ big,” as one views these matters—which 
might, perhaps, be delicately touched upon, 
insomuch as it proves that he was and is of 
the grit of which men are made, of those, 
too, who win a lesson from disappointment, 
thereby mastering what at the moment looks 


Dining Roon \ 


like defeat. He began as a favourite pupil 
of Devey, studying drawing also (Antique 
and Life) at Heatherley’s in Newman Street, 
passing for R.A. Studentship of the Antique 
School about 1866, and extending his studies 
to Italy and France two years later. The 
master and the pupil grew very close together ; 
the master signified his intention to take the 
pupil ultimately into partnership ; by-and- 
bye, this ripened into an accepted though un- 
written understanding ; Devey had the im- 
perativeness of a man who has fought and 
won, Weir the impetuosity of a youth who, 
unbeaten, has still to win, one, moreover, 
who had read his Ruskin with enthusiasm ; 
youthful chivalry and experienced imperialism 
fought over a less favoured pupil. Weir 
speaking up, too boldly no doubt—a handsome 
indiscretion—endeavoured to support a com- 
rade ; the master, in the stroke of a hot phrase, 
ended the situation, the partnership was over 
and in 1870 James Weir had to begin again, 
unaided and alone. This little incident, which 
I have ventured to slenderly set forth and 
against, I know well, Mr. Weir’s wishes, is 
dashed so with the element of romance, of 
chivalry, and of the lesson of an overcome 
disappointment—for Mr. Weir manfully made 
his own way in his Profession thenceforward 
—that I could not find heart to refrain from 
telling it for the re-invigorment of all such 
youths, wherever they may be, who are not 
too “ individual” to speak up for a comrade, 
not too “cold” or “cocksure,’ as was 
suggested in the opening, to be confident 
that the comrade was of necessity wrong. 
Mr. Weir has been of those who, finding 
the Chapels of our land—as distinguishable 
from Churches—in the Wilderness, reclaimed 
them to a sense of Architectural order and 
fitness and beauty. The century has wit- 
nessed a marvellous change in the attitude 
of Nonconformity to Ecclesiastic building. 
Whereas one hundred years ago, and even 
half that time, any barn on the country side 
was good enough—a Calvinistic doctrine— 
while the ambitious town Chapel was an his- 
trionicarrangement of galleries suggesting the 
Theatre, now, thanks to the efforts of men 


like James Weir, it is possible for Noncon- 


formity to worship in buildings that rival 
our Parish Churches even if they do not 
attain to Cathedral proportions. Mr. Weir 
has found his great opportunity in the won- 
derful growth of Wesleyan Methodism, and 
one has only to recall, amida host of dignified 
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and delicate Chapels, now so often called 
“ Churches,” the very fine Classic edifice in 
Manchester Square which we illustrate—the 
handsomest Chapel in London it is colloquially 
named—to know what James Weir can do for 
Ecclesiastic Art. He has worked in Gothic 
also, and many fine Churches redound to 
his name, but that Chapel in Manchester 
Square, so subtly suggestive of Wren, is the 
Art that wins the heart, amid the multiplicity 
of his work. 


THE SCOTTISH ACCENT IN ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


By Avex, N. Paterson, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 


HE long sought-for union of the English 
and Scottish Crowns, which took place 
on the death of Elizabeth, reminds us of 

a page in the history of Domestic Architecture, 
and one which should be of the highest import- 
ance to us, which has hitherto remained un- 
opened. I refer, of course, to the development 
of the House in Scotland. It is only within 
comparatively recent years that the study of 
our indigenous Architecture has had anything 
like justice done to it, and anyone (and 
especially any Scotchman) who examines the 
pages of McGibbon and Ross, together with the 
earlier work of Billings, and combines there- 
with a personal study of the many examples 
scattered throughout the country, cannot fail 
to be struck with the marked character, the 
vigour combined with variety and fancy, and 
also, I make bold to say, the adaptability to 
modern requirements, of the older Scottish 
Domestic Style. How far it 7s indigenous, how 
far derived from other countries, is still a sub- 
ject of discussion among authorities, and one 
on which it is difficult to form a decided 
opinion. However the style may have been 
created, there can be no question that there 
existed throughout the greater part of Scotland, 
from about the end of the sixteenth century, 
From THE Moray FirTH TO THE SOLWAY, 


and alike in town and country, a type of house 
building distinct from that of the other countries 
of Europe—at once in plan, construction, and 
design. A short examination of the question 
from an historical point of view will enable us 
better to understand the special characteristics 
of the style. It is interesting, therefore, to 
note that at the period now under ieview there 
flourished as the language of Literature, Court, 
and People, the ‘‘ Scottis toung.’’ It shares 
a common Teutonic origin with English, 
and was, in fact, originally but part of the 
Northumbrian or North English division of 
that language. After the establishment of 
Scottish independence, in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, while in England it became 
lost (except as a local dialect) in the King’s 
English of London. ‘North of the Tweed 
and the Cheviots ’’—I now quote from an article 
by Dr. J. A. H. Murray— Northumbrian re- 
mained the language of a court and a nation; 
it spread westward and northward, over districts 
formerly occupied by British and Gaelic (or it 
may be Pictish populations), from which it 
sustained modifications, phonetic and struc- 
tural; it received literary culture, and especially 
contracted alliances with French and Latin 
op its own account, so as to acquire 
by the close of the fifteenth century dis- 
tinctive and strongly-marked features of its 
own not found in the cognate dialects 
in the north of England. In the square 
Keeps of the Peel Towers, precisely similar 
to those of northern England, we have 
the original vernacular or dialect; these, in 
sundry modifications of plan and constructional 
detail, acquired ‘distinctive and strongly- 
marked features ’’ of their own; the alliance 
with French and Latin—the latter being in this 
case the Renaissance influence—are unmistak- 
able in the work of theearlier Jameses and Mary, 
while to these might be added (and this, I 
believe, with regard to the language also) the 
effects of close commercial relations between 
the east coast towns of Scotland and the Low 
Countries ; finally, we have the adoption of the 
English tongue Architecturally also after the 
union of the Crowns, at first gradually and, 
except as regards ‘“‘local use and outlying dis- 
tricts,”’ in the introduction of Elizabethan orna- 


ment and some special features, but resulting 
before the close of the eighteenth century in 
the complete submergence of characteristics 
distinctively Scottish in the formal classicism 
of the Palladians and the personal variations 
thereon of the universal Adam. The develop- 
ments which we witnessed in England, when 
reproduced in Scotland are generally (owing to 
the comparatively backward state of civilization 
in this country during those early times) from 
one to two centuries later in date. The Norman 
Tower of the eleventh and early twelfth cen- 
turies is the prototype of the Scottish Keeps of 
the thirteenth ; the great English Castles of that 
century are followed by many of equal impor- 
tance here, such as Carlaverock, Doune, Both- 
well: but in the fourteenth century the prac- 
tice of extending the accommodation by build- 
ing within the Bailey and abandoning the Keep 
(an excellent example of which is to be seen in 
Craignethan Castle, Lanarkshire—Sir Walter 
Scott’s Tillietudlem) is not found in Scotland 
till the fifteenth century ; but, most important 
of all, it must be observed that as the Manor 
House type, owing to the unsettled state of the 
country, never came into existence as a dwelling 
on this side of the border, the fortified Castle 
became the model for the Scottish gentleman’s 
House, and, with the modifications peculiar to 
this country, was clung to, and in its main 
features reproduced long after the necessity 
for defences had passed away. What were the 


DISTINCTIVE SCOTTISH FEATURES 


which we find first grafted on this root? 
Perhaps the earliest and, at the same time, the 
most abiding, is the crow-stepped gable. The 
French design had its conical slated roof, the 
English Keep its flat platform for defence, but 
the Scottish Peel Tower, either as part of the 
original work or by later addition, affectsalmost 
invariablythe gable form. So muchso, indeed, 
that when rounded angles are adopted for their 
superior defensive qualities, or later on, and for 
similar reasons, the Tower is altogether circular 
in plan, the aid of angle corbels is brought-in to 
bring about at the top the square form and 
gabled termination. Originally, no doubt, a 
simple constructional expedient determined by 
the nature of the materials to hand, it thus 
became a national feature, dear, apparently, to 
the hearts of these early builders, since they 
insisted upon it in spite of constructional diffi- 
culty. The corbelling which accompanied 
was, in its origin, of course, common to all for- 
tified structures, its purpose to throw the 
battlement clear of the wall, the better in many 
ways to render the defence effective. But the 
Scottish master-mason soon took to corbelling 
for its own sake, and delighted in employing it 
where it could be made useful or effective, and 
it must be said, in some of the latest examples 
(and in many modern revivals) where it was 
neither the one nor the other. Thus, at 
Craignethan, already referred to, there are two 
courses of corbels under the parapet, the lower 
alternating with the upper and projecting 
between them, so that they have nothing to 
carry, and fulfil the function of ornament only— 
if that. In the extended use of corbelling and 
the special forms which it took in this country, 
we have no doubt, again, a predominant cause 
in the nature of the material employed. Over- 
hanging stories were common to all Medizval 
Architecture, and when that principle is applied 
to the fortress type and freestone or granite is 
the material employed, we can look for and 
appreciate a national development such as we 
find it, without insisting, at least in the earlier 
times, on foreign influence. No doubt an 
impetus may have been received from what 
was being done in the same direction in France, 
but the indigenous origin and development of 
this feature is so easily accounted for, and the 
sentiment of the work in the two countries is so 
different, that it seems to me quite unnecessary 
to insist that the idea was derived from that 
country. So also with the angle turrets. This is 
a feature common to the Domestic-Architecture 
of France and Scotland, but given the develop- 
ment from the castellated type which we have 
seen to be the case in both countries, its evolu- 
tion independently is so natural that it is quite 
unnecessary to suppose copying on one side or 
the other. A circular projecting bartizan on 
the angle of the parapet ofasquare Tower isfound 
tobe a most valuable addition to the facilities for 
defence. Withtheadvent of more peaceful times 


neither parapet nor bartizan are required ; but, 
more accommodation being wanted, it is ob- 
tained by the simple expedient of obtaining 
another story by raising a little the parapet — 
walls and roofing in the whole, in Scotland in 
gable form, in France with hipped roof of high 
pitch. Either course leaves the bartizan un- 
covered, and it accordingly must receive a 
separate roof of the only shape suitable to its 
circular plan. So also with the turret stair. 
Angle turret and stair are found useful with the 
new requirements of the peaceful house: the 
former becomes a species of oriel window, or 
in larger examples, a private closet or Dressing 
Room ; the latter is indispensable in the absence 
of the modern corridor, and when some privacy 
is desired in reaching the various apartments 
form the common Hall. They look well, they 
become the habit, style, what you will, and are 
reproduced in new houses and the original 
defensive meaning lost sight of. Of national 
indigenous development we have clear evidence 
in two directions, the one in mouldings, particu- 
larly of chimney-cope, jamb and corbel,. the 
other in plan. In the one we have the natural 
and simple transition, especially with rude 
material and workmanship, from the simple 
chamfer to the quarter-round, the bowtell, 
with or without quirk, and the special form of 
ogee characteristic of Scottish work, and not 
found to any extent elsewhere, as far as I am 
aware. In the other we have the transition 
from the square Keep to what are called 


THE L AND THE Z PLANS, 


both arrangements of buildings entirely peculiar 
to Scotland, and which took such a hold of the 
national sentiment that we find them (though 
originally defensive in their idea) reproduced 
again and again in later and more settled times, © 
and as long as Scottish Architecture retained 
its distinctive character. Yet alongside of the — 
internal development, foreign influences were 
at work, which one must be wilfully blind 
to ignore. Even though the Architecture, both 
ecclesiastical and domestic, did not betray it, 
and the much written about Melrose inscrip- 
tions of John Morrow, “born in Parys 
certainly, and had in kepyng al masoun werk 
of santandroys ye hye kyrk of Glasgw, Melros 
and Paslay of Nyddysdayle and of Galway,”’ did 
not bear witness to it, the history of the 
fifteenth century, with the constant intercourse 
between the Courts of Scotland and France, 
the French marriage of James V., the dominance 
of Mary of Guise in this country and the educa- 
tion of the beautiful, unfortunate Queen in 
Paris, would lead us to look for it. Perhaps 
the first manifestation of French influence in 
Domestic Architecture—there had already been 
many traces of it in the Churches of the 
fifteenth century—is seen in the extension of 
Stirling Castle, which James V. set about in 
1557, after his sojourn and marriage in France. 
The mingling of the Renaissance and Gothic 
elements is interesting and contributes largely 
to the character and picturesqueness of the 
whole. In the flat arched recesses, enriched 
with cusping, we have the Gothic detail still 


prevailing elsewhere in Scotland, inthe round | 


and baluster-shaped columns, in the capitals 
and enrichments, and as much as anything 
perhaps in the figures rudely imitated from the 
models of antiquity we have clear evidence of 
the Renaissance influence. In the other royal 
Palaces, likewise extended about this time or a 
little later, at Falkland and Linlithgow, we see 
further development of the same features, and 
before long we find evidences that the influence 
of new style had become general throughout 
the country. While we hear of Italian work- 
men being employed on some of the enriched 
plaster ceilings—and the outline of certain 
features curiously recalls cinque-cento work 
rather than anything else, as in the flat semi- 
circular pediments over the doorways—it may 
be said without doubt that ina general way the 
Renaissance came to this country by way of 
France. Altered though it was by the ruder 
workmanship, and still more by the change 
from the easily worked lime-stone to the sterner 
free-stone and granite, we cannot fail to observe 
the resemblance in the treatment of the stone 
dormers, in the perpendicular tiers of windows 
with connecting panels between, as well as in 
many minor features. The influence of the 
Low Countries in design we also find, but in a 
minor degree, and confined almost entirely to 
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the eastern coasts, manifested particularly in 
the quaintly-shaped leaded Belfry roofs of Aber- 
deen, Fife, and Stirling. A dovecote in Leith, 
which forms the subject of one of the illustra- 
tions in McGibbon and Ross’s book, might have 
been sketched in any of the older towns of 
Holland. Finally, with the union of the Crowns 
and the removal of the Court, we have the 
growing desire on the part of the Scottish 
Architects to 


MASTER THE KING’S ENGLISH 


and the consequent introduction of bow win- 
dows—though these must still be associated 
with the national corbelling as at Huntly 
Castle and Maybole, of an elaborate use of the 
strap-work ornament, perhaps already acquired 
in rudimentary form with the German influence, 
and last of all, towards the very close of the 
national stye of the tall stacks of isolated 
chimneys, ot the use of the orders and the 
arcaded portico as at Glasgow College, Heriot’s 
Hospital, and Drumblamrig Castle. Notwith- 
standing these successive graftings the original 
stock continued through it all unimpaired in 
vigour; in adopting the Renaissance gable and 
in borrowing from the surrounding countries, it 
proved itself capable of imparting to each 
new element a special character, of moulding 
the whole into an harmonious and national 
type, so that the late work of the seventeenth 
century, with its added richness and conform- 
ability to new requirements, remained as dis- 
tinctively Scottish as-the early manifestations 
of the indigenous spirit in the fourteenth. 

I have ventured to draw a parallel between 
the rise and decline of our national language 
and literature and our national Architecture. 
To the influence of Scott and Burns may be 
traced, without much doubt, the well-meaning, 


but, perhaps, not altogether successful, revival 


of the style we have been considering during 
the earlier part of the century. May we pre- 
sume, in the light of the renewed interest which 
the subject is now awakening, to hope for 
another resuscitation of the national traditions, 
to be more successful, only if on a broader 
basis of knowledge, of the appreciation of 
modern requirements, and of the fitness and 
utility of parts which must characterise all 
living Architecture. 


ANCIENT MURAL DECORATIVE ART. 


By THomas Bonnar, F.S.A. (Scot.). 


I,.—EccLESIASTIC. 


WING to the ravages which left the 
O ancient religious edifices of our country 
in a totally ruinous condition, there are 

only two examples known to me of ecclesiastical 
coloured work illustrating Mural Decorative Art 
in Scotland. The more important specimen is, 
or rather was, on the groined roof of the Crypt 
of Glasgow Cathedral. What remains of it is 
now, unhappily, so decayed as to be almost 
invisible. It is a good many years since I 
examined the decorations and made notes of 
their appearance. The deeply sunk mouldings 
that form the groined arches of the roof were 
filled in with faded colouring of red, yellow, 
and black. The centre bosses were also tinted 
with similar colours, and there was evidence 
that the enriched carvings had been overlaid 
with gold. At the intersections of the groins 
and at the bases of the arches there were painted 
on the plastered stone a twining ornamental 
‘pie 
drawing of the ornament retained much spirit 
in the flow of its lines. I have had an oppor- 
tunity of reading a report made in the course of 
last year, from which I think I might venture 
to make some quotations. The examination, I 
may premise, must have been a very close and 
careful one, because when I last visited the 
Crypt I thought all traces of decoration had 
disappeared. The report says :—‘‘ On the Crypt 
or lower Church there has been decoration in 
only two parts; on the ribs and groinings over 

St. MuncGo’s SHRINE, 

or tomb, and on the ribs and groinings over 
the part between the south wall and the first 
row of pillars northward, extending over several 
lays. Over St. Mungo’s tomb the ribs appear 
to have been partly coloured red and partly 
yellow, and the stone work between the ribs 


shows traces of black lines, one close to the rib 
and the other about 14 inches from it, while on 
the inside of the inner lines small curves also 
of 4-inch black lines have been run. The panel 
within the scolloped ornament has evidently 
been filled in with coloured ornamentation of 
some kind, but it has now almost entirely dis- 
appeared. The boss in the centre of the groining 
has been coloured yellow, and on taking off 
scales of the colour there is to be seen on the 
back of the scales traces of gold, as if the colour 
had been laid on a gilded surface. The part 
between the south wall and the first row of 
pillars has had the ribs coloured in a similar 
manner to those over St. Mungo’s shrine. In 
the spaces between the ribs panels have been 
formed by yellow bands. There are about 56 
of these panels, and on one or two of them there 
are traces of black lines. The panels within 
the bands have been filled in with lettering, 
apparently passages from Scripture. Thespaces 
between the upper bands of the pairs of panels 
have been filled in with coloured ornament, but 
the colouring has now almost disappeared.” 
The report goes on to suggest that the cutting 
of holes through the arches, probably when the 
heating apparatus was being put in between 
1851 and 1856, and some pointing, apparently 
done about the same time, must have destroyed 
a good deal of the ornamental painting between 
the tops of the panels, and then proceeds to say 
that ‘‘ the whole of the colouring in the Crypt 
has been done in distemper, and is now so much 
decayed by age and exposure as not to be readily 
observed by anyone passing through the Crypt, 
unless on a very clear or sunshiny day.” In 
the Nave and Choir there are still some traces 
of colour, chiefly on carved bosses and panels, 
where coats-of-arms, inscriptions, faces, &c., 
have been treated—the coats-of-arms having 
apparently been emblazoned in the proper 
colours. There are also traces of coloured 
ornament on the east faces of the arch stones 
in the arches between the Choir and the Lady 
Chapel. The other proof of colour being intro- 
duced on stone work in the manner described 
is to be seen in Dryburgh Abbey, within the 
Chapel adjoining the one where lies the greatest 
of romancists, Sir Walter Scott. Although 
this is a 
HuMBLE REPRESENTATIVE OF MURAL 
COLOURING, 


as compared with the more complete Glasgow 
decoration, it serves to evince that such treat- 
ment of the stone work with colour was con- 
sidered requisite for the full effect of the Church 
ritual by those who controlled such matters in 
that remote period. We may consider our- 
selves fortunate in possessing some tangible 
evidence of Art as applied to ecclesiastical 
buildings, although it but touches the fringe of 
the larger question of the artistic position that 
Scotland held among her Continental neigh- 
bours. It nfay be useful here, by way of com- 
parison, to look at the contemporary decora- 
tive work in England, where circumstances 
have been much more favourable for the pre- 
servation of these sacred buildings. 

The first known indication showing the desire 
for coloured decorative work after the Romans 
had left, was employed for the use of the 
Church. The Venerable Bede, writing on 
this subject, states that in the year 678, a 
Churchman named Benedict Biscop brought 
back with him from France, for the embellish- 
ment of his Monastery at Wearmouth, portraits 
of the Virgin and the Twelve Apostles ; and in 
685 he added tothese other Scriptural subjects. 
The adoption of polychromatic decoration be- 
came from this period gradually more popular, 
indeed, it may be said to have come into 
general use, for in the year 816 a canon was 
issued requiring every bishop before consecrat- 
ing a Church to see that on the walls or over 
the Altar there should be a painted portrait of 
the patron saint to whom the Church was 
dedicated. This shows that it had become an 
established rule for such practices to be held as 
essential. It is very doubtful if there are any 
examples left of coloured decoration of interiors 
belonging to the Saxon period, but the character 
of the treatment they carried out, we are in- 
formed, consisted of painted crosses of simple 
design, the head of each cross being enclosed 
within a circle. This form of cross is now 
popularly known as the Maltese. They were 
usually twelve in number, and were disposed 


in groups of three, placed on the four walls of 
the Church and painted with dark Indian red. 
This simple adornment of the walls of their 
sacred edifices was continued into the Norman 
era, and gradually became more elaborated by 
theaddition of Scriptural texts, initials, mottoes, 
and pictorial work wrought in flat tints and 
outlined. During the fourteenth century there 
is a decided advance shown to the work of the 
preceding era, and so there is necessarily a 
greater diversity of subject introduced. It is 
also obvious that, as it advanced from the 
primitive expression towards the higher types, the 
workmanship and drawing became more correct, 
and the result more effective and luminous. 
Britton’s ‘‘ Notes on Westminster Palace”’ are 
most valuable on this subject. A document he 
quotes is dated 18th March, 1353; it contains 
the appointment of Hugh de St. Albans as the 
King’s principal painter; he is assigned as 
master painter over the painters who are to 
execute the decoration in ‘‘our Chapel at our 
Palace of Westminster ’”’; he is to take his 
choice of as many painters as may be required 
to perform these works in any place where it 
may be expedient, either within the liberties 
or without, in the counties of Kent, Middlesex, 
Essex, Surrey and Sussex. It will be noted 
that there is no mention of bringing painters 
from abroad. This fact speaks for itself, and 
we may surely consider that the number of 
available assistants as decorators proves that, 
in the fourteenth century in England, there 
must have been 


LIBERAL EMPLOYMENT FOR THE DECORATIVE 
CRAFT, 


which will compare favourably with the 
boasted advanced artistic tendencies of to-day. 
A typical illustration of this period of decora- 
tive work is to be found on the arches of the 
famous Galilee Gallery of Durham Cathedral. 
It is interesting to observe that, in this out- 
standing piece of English decoration, we recog- 
nise a marked resemblance to similar work in 
Germany and France, and also tc the highest 
representation of pictorial Art in the Gothic 
Church of St. Francis of Assisi in Italy. 
Similar examples of this character of Church 
ornamentation, too numerous to mention, are 
to be found in almost every place of worship of 
importance belonging to this period throughout 
England and the Continent. It is worth while 
noting here the unlimited license the decorative 
artist was allowed in the exercise of his Art. 
In many instances, ason the pillars, arches and 
plain surfaces of sacred buildings, where real 
ornamental details might have been employed, 
it will be found that these are represented by 
the introduction of imitation ornamental Archi- 
tectural details relieved in colour. This is 
exemplified in a striking manner in the Norman 


Cathedral of Norwich. 


During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ~ 
the largest number of mural paintings were 
executed, and most of the existing examples 
date from that period; but it is much to be 
regretted that, owing to less careful prepara- 
tion of the surfaces, these are not in such good 
preservation as the remaining works of the 
earlier days. There is no better representative 
of the earliest known types of ecclesiastical 
decoration to be found in England, and in a 
fair condition, than in the 


VENERABLE CHURCH OF ST. ALBANS. 


This Church is a complete museum, illustrating 
every phase and period of colour decoration. 
The arches, some in two and others in three 
orders, are ornamented with oblong patterns in 
three tints, with floriated bands above them 
carried round as a kind of hood mould. The 
surface of the arches has likewise been enriched 
with varying diapered forms of chevrons, no 
two being alike. On the jambs of some of the 
arches and windows in the Transept, imitation 
shafts and capitals have been painted, and on 
the south wall of the Presbytery is represented 
the dog-tooth ornament. In the Chapel of the 
patron saint the decorative treatment exhibits 
the powdering of roses, also the fleur-de-lis 
pattern, in conjunction with the heraldic lions 
on the walls of the south Transept. On the 
Nave pillars of this remarkable building are 
four large paintings executed in 1360, and re- 
presenting the figures of saints. Many other 
pictures throughout the building show the pro- 
gress of pictorial Art from the earliest times. 
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Within the window splays of the Lady Chapel 
is depicted a beautiful Arabesque pattern of 
vine leaves on a pale red ground. There is 
evidence everywhere in the interior of this 
Church that, in the proud epoch of its history, 
it must have been a sight of the greatest im- 
pressiveness, as it isinitsfaded aspect to-day an 
object of our veneration. We may well believe 
that such a centre of artistic activity must have 
been a rallying place for the students of deco- 
rative Art, and that from here they would go 
forth whenever and wherever required to 
employ their talent on similar work in the ser- 
vice of the Church. Inconcluding what I have 
to say under this division, I would give expres- 
sion to the strong opinion I hold, and which 
has, indeed, led me into this somewhat lengthy 
dissertation. on English Art—viz., that the 
same artistic principles which animated alike 
the builders and decorators of these noble in- 
spirations of genius in England, applied as 
well to Scotland where the like conditions 
existed, and that if our ecclesiastical edifices 
had suffered less ruthless treatment at the Re- 
formation we would have had in a perfect con- 
dition a much larger number of examples of 
Scottish ecclesiastical Art. 


(To be continwed.) 


STUDENTS’ WORK AT THE 
INSTITUTE. 


THE MEASURED Drawincs MEDAL AND THE 
TITE PRIZE. 


By BERESFORD Pitz, A.R.I.B.A. 
has- been successful 


fe ULIELMUS” 
in his access to and choice of a 


fine subject. The Classic fronts of 
Hampton Court are sure to look well and 
impressive with moderate draughtsmanship, 
and during the present Architectural mode 
there is much useful material acquired by 
learning its details for daily practice. The 
sketches and plottings submitted, upon which 
the drawings are built, are voluminous, and 
apparently have been collected during the past 
three years; they are as unsystematic and dis- 
connected, and, I may add, as uninteresting, as 
such sketches usually are. There is a notice- 
able lack of full-size mouldings, some of half 
and quarter full size being substituted. The 
finished drawings, consisting of the two main 
elevations and a plan and part section, and two 
half-inch scale details, are fairly drawn in their 
geometrical portions, but the freehand drawings 
of the carving and ornaments lacks refinement 
and feeling, while the pedimental sculpture dis- 
figures its surroundings. The full-size details 
are insufficient and confused and do not em- 
body all the necessary matter, which is, how- 
ever, to be found in~—their corresponding 
sketches. 

“X."—The subject chosen is a fine old 
Lincolnshire Church at Gedney, full of the 
variety of interest in traceries, arcades, and 
styles, with interesting carpentry and masonry 
construction, that characterises most old 
English country Churches. The sketches are 
very scrappy and the plottings few, the measure- 
ments in many particulars being insufficient for 
reliable detail drawing. The drawings of such 
a subject should, in the hands of a thorough 
student, become reliable data for the Archzo- 
logist, but in this case it is difficult to trust the 
finished drawings upon some points of interest 
and note. The geometrical drawings are clean 
and excellent in their neatness, and the details 
especially so, but they are mere fragments, 
without connection. 

“Sforzo.’’—The Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, which is illustrated in this set of 
drawings, not only has the interest of being ex- 
ternally a Classic design of great majesty and 
power, by Sir Christopher Wren, but of pos- 
sessing an interior of equal beauty and dignity. 
It is an ideal Library interior to the Architect, 
well lit, lofty and spacious, the bookcases 
arranged with artistic effect and pleasant in 
their low wood-colour, with quaint busts stand- 
ing upon them, imparting a very piquant effect 
suitable for such a storehouse of treasured 
wisdom. The sketches submitted are rough, 
but the full-size mouldings are business-like. 

Coat of Arms (device). Charter House.— 
This set cnsists almost entirely of a survey 


plan of the irregular courts and buildings of 
this charming corner of Old London. 
Hall or Chapel, which would repay careful 
study and measurement to a large scale, are 
here only shown very imperfectly. The eleva- 
tions showing random roofs and walls, and the 
sections, have much work but little usefulness 
in them, the points: of interest being unde- 
veloped. Students should bear in mind that the 
relationship their measured studies have to the 
actual buildings is exactly similar, though 
reached by an inverse procedure, to the plans, 
working drawings, and details which are need- 
ful for the erection of a similar work of Archi- 
tecture. System and clearness should be as 
present in the sketches ang drawings as in the 
finished show-drawing. 

The subject of the Tite Prize Competition, 
being the design of a stone Bridge over a wide 
river, possesses an appositeness that should 
impart an element of public interest to the con- 
sideration of the drawings, and with some re- 
servations that may become apparent, we may 
congratulate the Institute upon the exhibition 
of designs. Several of the designs submitted, 
ifexecuted, would certainly be no disgrace to any 
city blessed with such a river as we have in 
London, or as Dublin has in the Liffey. 
The requirement that the Bridge should have 
the character of a national memorial perhaps 
needed some fuller definition, in order to secure 
satisfactory consideration on the part of the 
designers, it being a matter of obvious difficulty 
to reflect enthusiasm for anonymous heroes or 
potentates in monumental Architecture. Our 
national phlegmatic indifference to mere great- 
ness, and our want of instinct for the monu- 
mental quality in fine Architecture, is evident 
enough in the designs exhibited, no one com- 
petitor having satisfactorily combined an ex- 
pression of national wealth and glory with good 
monumental Architecture, or either element 
with a satisfactory Bridge. We must pronounce 
the competition a failure, and a predestined 
failure, too, in the production of a design fit for 
any purpose of national memorial, and proceed 
to examine what remains of the designs from 
the utopian standpoint of a County Council in 
search of a good Bridge design. 

‘ Australis.’’—This design can be briefly 
described as London Bridge-like. The river is 
spanned by seven elliptical arches, and the 
adjoining embankments with smaller ones. The 
construction is apparently good; it is fully and 
attractively shown on the detail sectional 
drawing. The planning of steps to the em- 
bankment is satisfactory. Architecturally the 
style of treatment adopted does differ from its 
prototype, but is manifestly inferior in refine- 
ment, in grace, and in sense of line. The line 
of the Bridge itself, that is the esthetic value 
of the two gradients as shown in the main 
cornices and parapets, has not in this case the 
slightest Architectural value. Any beauty that 
the two slowly ascending gradients might 
possess is lost, and apparently there is a ridge 
at the centre of the bridge to divide the 
counties, the break of line being emphasised in 
elevation by a lamp pedestal. The horizontal 
tops of the great piers, which break the gra- 
dients of the cornice unavoidably, are also 
emphasised by a further break in the design of 
the parapet, and by the elevation of the cen- 
tral piers into lofty pedestals for recumbent 
lions, all possibility of a continuous and satis- 
factory line across the river is destroyed. The 
pedestals for sculpture at the entrances are well 
placed and suitable, and the lamp-posts are 
shown in the correct position. The Archi- 
tectural detail is commendably simple, but the 
cornice and parapet are both short and thick in 
their proportions, the latter, which is a balus- 
trade, being very dumpy. The open-arched 
return piers to the embankments are a mistake, 
solidity and mass being required in that 
position. The draughtsmanship is clear and 
strong, but fails in artistic feeling, and a bird’s- 
eye position for a perspective of a bridge is a 
mistake, 

‘“‘ Perseverando.’’—In this design the added 
requirement of the conditions for a national 
memorial is dealt with by adding to a simple 
Bridge design certain features of a monumental 
character, for the sake of added dignity and 
picturesqueness. Four entrance archways to 
the embankments below flank the approaches 
to the Bridge, and upon each pier are placed 
small domed Pavilions. This treatment is 


The- 


logical, and fails only because of the detached 
character of the various features which do not 
collectively add value to the design. Con- 
structionally, this design is unobjectionable; 
the planning of the roadway is unimpeded, but 
the subway connecting the embankment, with 
the refuge in the roadway over for lighting, is 
too small and dark. The effect of the stairs at 
the junction of the Bridge with the shore is 
somewhat confused. The drawings do not 
show sufficient constructional details, and evade 
the solution of the main problems connected 
with carrying the roadway upon the piers. 
Architecturally, the design of the Bridge itself 
is excellent, and possesses a distinct grace and 
beauty of its own. The lines of the gradients 
have been softened at their junction between 
the centre piers, and are blended in a subtle — 
curve, I hope intentionally, with a very success- - 
ful result. Shorn of its Pavilions, which do- 
not, however, seriously interfere with the 
general effect, the beauty of the line with which 


_the banks are united, and the justness and ~ 


simplicity of the proportions of its seven seg- — 
mental arches, entitle this design to the highest 
praise. : 
‘From Bank to Bank.’’—This isa good plain 
Bridge design, all attempt at any other expres- 
sion of national recollection than that of sheer 
utilitarianism being abandoned, and all Archi- 
tectural details and forms are reduced to a 
minimum. The general line is good; the seven 
arches are frankly segmental with simple chan- — 
nelled voussoirs. The piers are obliquely 
placed to the stream and Bridge, a satisfactory 
adaptation of the medizval plan, and are sloped 
backwards buttress-like, perhaps with a some- — 
what exaggeraced force. The draughtsmanship 
is clear and good: The perspective is taken. 
from the embankment, and has no beauty of 
effect. oie a sete a? 
‘“‘Calypso.’’—Is a bold scheme for crossing — 
the river with five arches, the centre one having 
a span of about 130 feet. The arches are bad 
in shape, being that mongrel type of semi- ~ 
ellipse which is produced by the use of three 
segments. The piers have small projectionand _ 
are semicircular on plan. Triumphal arches — 
are placed across the roadway at each end, ~ 
having an elliptical arch over the road and 
semicircular ones towards the embankment. ~ 
The general line is good, the junction of the 
gradients being effected by a line of three 
planes, but the Architectural elements and 
details are poor. The arch-mouldings, the 
rustications and cornice are thin, and the para- ~ 
pet the reverse. Undesirable winding steps are 
placed to the embankment. Chariots and 
horses upon the piers with their backs to the 
Bridge and their action towards the river seem 
unsuitable. The draughtsmanship is poor, 
especially in the freehand work. 
Halfpenny Stamp (device).—This design is . 
boldly original in its Architectural character, — 
but original without the power of goodness. _ 
Distinctive monumental character is imparted 
to it by four Pavilions at the entrances, each of 
two stories crowned by a group of domes. 
Staircases within give access to belvideres; 
wide flanking steps are provided to the embank- 
ment. ‘The river is spanned by seven elliptical 
arches, having no other treatment of their 
voussoirs than small alternating rustics, but — 
each arch has a carved keystone. Thedesign ~ 
has an Indian flavour and maintains, with — 
reservations as to its Architecture, a certain 
monumental character. qa 
‘‘ Pons Asinorum.’’—This design departs from 
simplicity in the treatment of the arches by 
providing an inner drop arch in each bay ofa 
fuller segmental curve, producing an effect that 
would be picturesque in a tower water-gate, 
but which destroys the breadth and depth of — 
effect so valuable in a Bridge, Large -semicir- 
cular recesses are formed in each pier for — 
sculpture, with an arch semicircular both on 
plan and elevation above, forming a mere — 
canopy and thus giving an impression of weak- os: 
ness: The lines of the gradients simply 
meet each otherin the centre. Thecornice has 
the unusual feature of a frieze and small fascia 
below. The drawings are clear and good, but — 
the Architecture of the triumphal archways is _ 
unworthy. i ‘ Pe ere, 
“Red Star” (device) employs nine elliptical _ 


arches and inserts a shallower drop arch under 


the roadway to carry the mains; the lamp- 
posts are, therefore, placed in the centre of 
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_ roadway, as in St. Pancras, and are spaced out 
‘without reference to the piers and arches, which 
isa mistake. The general line of the gradients 
in the parapet is boldly tilted up at the point 
of junction over the centre arch,~and the 
_ cornice is broken by a semicicular head to a 
canopy over the keystone, all of which is 
unsatisfactory in treatment. 

“ Ponte.’’—The river is crossed by nine 

arches, a pair of arches, semicircular shape, 
being provided at either shore. Whatever 
advantage this may afford, by increasing the 
height under the Bridge at the banks, is counter- 
weighed by the esthetic loss of continuity and 
strength to the whole Bridge. The design 
generally is very elaborate and over-ornamented, 
the parapet being broken up over every arch as 
well as by a number of dwarf obelisks; the 
piers are crowned with domed Pavilions, and 
afford further opportunities for the use of 
. detail. The entrances are well planned, with 
convex colonnades terminated by Pavilions and 
monumental pedestals, the steps to the embank- 
ment being designed behind the columns. This 
portion of the design is well thought out, and 
good, if not grand, in conception. 

«« Avenel ’’ provides four monumental tourelles 
at the entrances, recessed from the line of the 
pathway. The general line has been well con- 
sidered, and the effectisgood. Nine segmental 
arches are employed, and are rather small in 
effect. 

“The Owl’ uses seven segmental arches, 
with shallow, semicircular piers. The Archi- 
tecture is elaborate, but applied. 

It will be found upon a general review of the 
students’ designs that those authors have been 
“most successful who have recognised that in the 

purpose of a Bridge lies a poetic beauty itself 
- sufficiently expressive to need only the simplest 
means for Architectural realisation. A great 
arch doing a great work is a poem in itself, and 
-anumber of great arches, each varying ina 
progressive series, and springing from piers well 
-founded in an ever-moving river, supply a 
motive for restrained and sympathetic en- 
thusiasm in design seldom to be found in pro- 
- fessional practice. Happy, and to be envied, 
are the students who have been able to devote 
long and eager hours to the construction of 
this delightful castle in the air. Labor ipse 
voluptas! - Architecture bestows her own 
rewards lavishly, and without those irritating 
limits and considerations which suggest and 
- compel all human selections. 


WateErR-CoLours will form the staple of the 
next Guildhall Picture Exhibition. 

Tue Bronze Plate on the Monument over 
the grave of President Monroe, in Hollywood 
Cemetery, Richmond, U.S.A., has been stolen. 
_ Ar Eastbourne the premises of Messrs, 

Peerless, builders, have been completely de- 
stroyed by fire. The estimated damage is £5,000. 

Ir has been decided to erect a Lych Gate at 
the entrance of Watford Parish Church as a 
memorial to the late Earl of Essex. 

Ar Sutton-in-Ashfield a new Mission Hall 
has been erected by Messrs. Jarvis at a cost of 
£100. A boundary wall has also been placed 
round St. Michael’s Church at a cost of £100. 

A CIRCULAR has been sent out from San 
Francisco in reference to the plan of erecting a 
Drinking Fountain in the old Plaza in that 
city as a memorial of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Ir is stated that the construction of the Elbe 

and Moldau Canal between Aussegg and 
Prague, will cost 12,950,000 florins, half the 
amount to be borne by the Kingdom of Bohe- 
mia and others benefited by the Canal. 

Tue Memorial Stones of a new Baptist 
Chapel for Bootle have been laid on a site 
which has been acquired in Stanley Road, near 
the new recreation ground. The new building 
will cost about £2,700. 

Perv possesses the highest Observatory in 
the World, one being there erected at the 
height of 19,000 ft., and inthe United States the 
Station at Fike’s Peak, 14,000 ft. above the sea 
level, is also notable for its elevation. 

Tue lettering of Mr. Anning Bell’s design for 

- the Liverpool School of Architecture, a local 
poster, is the best that has yet been done by an 
Englishman. Most English poster-designers, 
one would think from the exhibition, consider 
eccentricity and inappropriateness to be the 
most desirable qualities in an advertisement. 


- Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—The Works Committee of Aber- 
deen Harbour Board has adopted a report and 
plans by Mr. Nicol, harbour engineer, for a 
large scheme of widening Regent Quay east of 
Regent Bridge. The new quay will provide 699 
feet of berthing accommodation for shipping, 
with a depth of 28 feet at high water of ordi- 
nary spring tides, and a total width of 125 feet 
between the foot-pavement and the edge of the 
cope. On the quay thus widened two Goods 
Sheds of a width of 50 feet will be accommo- 
dated, with a-single line of rails laid next the 
waterway and two lines of rails on the street, 
leaving 42 feet of roadway for ordinary street 
traffic. The Goods Sheds will be 250 feet and 
150 feet respectively in length. The total cost 
of the works is estimated at £36,000. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—The Trustees of the 
Methodist New Connexion have decided to build 
a new Chapel in Trafalgar Square, and, as the 
result of a limited competition, the design of 
Mr. J. H. Burton has been accepted. 


BarmoutH.—A new Congregational Church 
is to be erected in the Jubilee Road. 


BriackpooL.—The latest proposal is to widen 
the Promenade some 60 ft. from end te end, in 
order that it may be worthy of the continuation 
at North Shore. At a meeting of the Corpora- 
tion Committee an estimate was produced pro- 
viding for the entire work to be done for 
£190,000, the northern sections being the 
most costly. An opinion was expressed in 
favour of the improvement, but no decision 
was arrived at. 


BrADFORD.—A commencement has been 
made with certain alterations and improve- 
ments at the Thornton Road Baths, which are 
designed to increase the accommodation of the 
first class bathers and also to increase the 
earning power ofthe establishment. The first- 
class slipper baths are to be re-floored, a new 
vapour bath is to be made in the first-class 
department, and an additional Cooling Room is 
to be added to the Turkish and vapour baths 
jointly. The alterations are to be carried out 
in sections, so that there will be no disturbance 
of the business at the Baths. 


BrisToL.—-New premises have been built for 
the Capital and Counties Banking Company on 
a central site extending from Baldwin Street to 
Clare Street. Bath stone has been used with 
admirable result, and its appearance harmonises 
with the.Classic style adopted for both exterior 
and interior treatment. Over the Clare Street 
entrance are fixed the arms of the Bank, the 
pediment surmounting this being supported by 
a sphinx at each side, seated on the moulded 
stone trusses. In the Baldwin Street frontage 
granite, imported from Belgium, has been used 
somewhat freely; with this exception the 
general style is much after the fashion of that 
in Clare Street. The floor of the public office 
is to be laid with handsome mosaic, and the 
whole of the building is to be heated by hot 
water and lighted by electricity. Below the 
floor of the public office are the strong rooms. 
Mr. Milverton Drake is the Architect, and Mr. 
C. A. Hayes the contractor. 


CoLEFoRD (ForEsT oF DEAN).—Owing to the 
overcrowding of the girls’ School at Coleford, a 
year ago the Education Department required 
the National School managers to make extra 
provision. An excellent site was obtained 
adjoining the boys’ School, on which an infants’ 
School capable of accommodating roo children 
has been built, the contractor being Mr. Edward 
Wilding, Coleford. The cost of the building 
was about £620, and of the site about £160. 
Altogether about £800 has been spent. 


Dewssury.—A large new Stained Glass 
Window has just been erected in St. John’s 
Church, Boothroyd, and is to the memory of 
Mrs. Walter Walker, of West Cliff, Dewsbury. 
The window, which illustrates the virtues of a 
good woman and her love of home life, is by 
Messrs. Ward and Hughes, of London. 


DrinGHousEs.—A new Reredos has been 
erected at a cost of upwards of £200. It isin 


the form of a tryptich, elaborately carved 
canopies and delicate cresting surmounting the 
panels. The central group represents our Lord 
enthroned in Glory, with adoring angels around 
His feet. On His right hand stands the statue 
of St. Peter, as patron of the diocese, with the 
arms on a Shield on the cresting. On the left 
hand is a statue of St. Edward the Confessor, 
as patron of the Church, with the arms ina 
position corresponding to those on the opposite 
side. Between these groups, in delicately 
carved niches, are eight sculptured figures of 
angels, bearing symbols of the Passion, while 
the wings of the tryptich are filled with beauti- 
fully pixinted representations of angels bearing 
shields with similar devices. The whole work 
has been executed by Mr. Powell, of Lincoln. 


DuNDEE.—It is suggested that a Central 
Passenger Station be erected at Earl Grey and 
King William Docks, or alternatively, if that is 
not possible, that some suitable through con- 
nection with the North British and Caledonian 
Stations at the west should be obtained, also, 
that a local Station at or near the Stannergate 
or Cattle Market be secured. 


DUNFERMLINE.—The new Church for Kelty 
is of brick, with a stone frontage, and is capable 
of accommodating 350 persons. The plans 
were prepared by Messrs. Methven and Sons, 
Alloa. The totai cost of the building is up- 
wards of £750. , 


DurHAM.—Mr. T. Hugh Bell, High Sheriff 
of Durham, distributed the certificates gained 
by students of the Durham School of Science 
and Art, in the Town Hall at that place. 
Advantage was taken of the occasion to press 
the claims of the proposed new Technical 
Institute for the city, which is to be built ona 
vacant plot of ground in South Street. The 
trustees of the will of Professor Johnson, a 
former professor of Chemistry in Durham Uni- 
versity, who bequeathed a large sum to educa- 
tional purposes, have offered the sum of £3,000 
towards the Institute, and the County Council 
a further £1,000, provided the balance of a 
total sum of £5,000 was raised before the end 
of March, The whole of the balance has been 
raised except about £170, and this sum it is 
being sought to obtain. 


EASTBOURNE.—A new Chutch is being erected 
at the corner of Meads and Granville Roads, 
on a site given by the late Duke of Devonshire. 
At present only a portion, although.the main 
portion, of the Church,’has been built, and that 
portion is not yet complete in all its details. 
At the same time, it forms an imposing edifice 
in the Early English style, the exterior walls 
being composed of Kentishragstone, with facings 
of Portland stone, and the interior of red brick, 
while the roofs are covered with Broseley tiles 
The Aisles have separate roofs to the Nave, 
and do not lean-to as in the case of many 
Churches. So far the Nave, Aisles, Chancel, 
with Vestries and Organ Chamber, and Bap- 
tistery have been erected; in the course of time 
it is proposed to add a square Tower, estimated 
to cost £4,000, and a Morning Chapel at an 
expenditure of £1,500. Within, the Nave is © 
divided from either Aisle by five arches, sup- 
ported by circular pillars of Portland stone. 
The Chancel is spacious, and the building 
generally is well ventilated and well lighted, 
there being large full-light windows at the east 
and west ends, and seven groups of lancet win- 
dows in each Aisle, with a three-light window . 
in the Baptistery, while for artificial light the 
electric light has been installed. The floor is 
composed of pitch-pine blocks on a foundation , 
of concrete and cement, and the benches are of 
pitch-pine stained a walnut colour. An idea of 
the proportions of the building may be obtained 
from the measurements: Length (externally), 
147 ft.; width, 69 ft. 3in.; height, 62 ft. The 
work has been carried out by Messrs. Longley, 
from the designs of Messrs. H. & P. Currey. 
The total cost of the portions of the Church 
already undertaken is £16,103 11s, 8d. 


HECKMONDWIKE.— The Committee appointed 
to inquire into the feasibility of establishing 
Public Baths for the township, estimate the 
cost of the proposed Baths at £5,000, exclusive 
of site. 
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LANCASTER.—It has been decided to con- 
struct the new Blea Tarn Reservoir, at an 
estimated cost of £65,000, under the superin- 
tendence of the borough surveyor, Mr. Cook, 
without engaging the services of a special 
engineer. It has also been decided to incrcase 
the surveyor’s salary from £350 to £400, and to 
appoint Mr. Mont, at present in the surveyor’s 
office, assistant surveyor, increasing his salary 
from £120 to £150. 


LEICESTER.—Considerable alterations at the 
Workhouse are suggested, to include the erec- 
tion of a wall to separate the tramp Wards 
entirely from those of the ordinary inmates. 
The male and female receiving Wards, isolation 
Ward, officers’ Kitchen, and Laundry to be 
altered so as to meet the present requirements, 
and further accommodation for maternity cases 
and children. 


LivERPOoL.—A special meeting of the Health 
Committee was held recently in the Municipal 
Offices, under the chairmanship of Alderman 
Morgan, for the purpose of considering certain 
proposed amendments of the building bye-laws. 
After an exhaustive discussion it was decided to 
recommend that no street in the City of 
Liverpool shall be of a less width than 36 ft. 
instead of 30 ft. asat present; and that all back 
passages are to beg ft. wide instead of 4 ft. It 
was explained that this is levelling up to the 
standard of the building by-laws in the out- 
townships. 


MANSFIELD.—At a meeting of the Committee 
tenders were considered for building a new 
Church, and it was resolved that that of 
Messrs. Fisher Brothers for £4,720 be accepted, 
subject to satisfactory arrangements being 
made as to the time in which to complete the 
work. 


PaisLEY.—Hawkhead Asylum, which has 
been erected at Crookston, near Paisley, for the 
Govan District Lunacy Board, was recently 
opened. The first sod was cut about five years 
ago, and the memorial stone was laid in Octo- 
ber 1893. Since then the work has been pushed 
on rapidly, and although the Hospital has still 
to be erected and the grounds to be laid out, 
about 200 patients, male and female, are already 
in occupation of the institution. The cost of 
the building is estimated at £142,000. It is in 
the Scottish Baronial style. The main block 
contains the official and administrative depart- 
ments, and on each side are two separate blocks 
for male and female patients respectively. Each 
block is practically self-contained, being con- 
nected only by a glass’'and wooden corridor. 
In the ordinary departments 280 patients will 
be accommodated, and the Hospital will have 
room for 144; but provision has been made for 
future extensions, so as to lodge in all 761 
patients. The main block is surmounted by a 
Tower 200 feet high—not yet completed—the 
upper portion of which will be utilised for 
storing water, which will be obtained from 
Paisley. Mr. Malcolm Stark was the Architect. 


Prescot.—Plans have been passed by the 
Prescot Board of Guardians for a new Infir- 
mary at Whiston Workhouse. The building 
will be substantial, without outward elabora- 
tion, and will accommodate 100 beds. The 
cost will be about £20,000. The old Infirmary 
will afterwards be utilised for ordinary Wards. 


RoTHERHAM.—The old Primitive Methodist 
Chapel in Wellgate, Rotherham, has under- 
goue extensive alterations, and has been opened 

.asa Temperance Hall. The building, with a 
house adjacent, has cost £850, and the altera- 
tions have amounted to £225. The large room is 
capable of holding 300 persons. Ontheground 
floor there is a Lecture Room and two Class 
Rooms. 


WEyYMouTH.—The new Church of Westham, 
which has been erected at a cost of more than 
£4,000, has been formally opened by the Bishop 
of Salisbury. The Architect of the Church is 
Mr. G. H. F. Prynne, and the builder is Mr. 
W.H. Gooding, of Exeter. 


Wican.—In the Wesleyan circuit it has been 
decided to erect a new Chapel at Standish, pro- 
viding accommodation for 400 persons, and 
with a Sunday School attached. A site has 
been secured for the new building in Preston 
Road, and the total cost is estimated at £2,500. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Date of 
Delivery. 


Feb. 
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No date. 


Work to be Executed. 


From Whom Forms of Tender 


Sewage Ejector Chambers, Ips- 
wich ,. ite At es 55 
Cottages (20 to 40), Nelson, nr 
Treharris .. we ot as 
Baths and other Work, Southamp- 
tONn) -.5 fe a5 SE ae 
Infectious Hospital, East Grin- 
stead we cic cit ne 
Alterations to Schools, Burnt- 
wood, Staffs.. = cm ay 
Four Shops and House, Cwmaman 
Aberdare a a ar 
Bricking Vaults at Cemetery for 
one year, Rotherham .. ~ 
Sixteen Cottages, Powell-street, 
Sheffield .. ats a ie 
Street Widening, Merthyr Tydfil 
Sewage Works, Southall .. an 


Block of Shop Property, Church- 
lane, Pudsey Sc 6 a6 
Court House and Cells, Denton, 
Lancs. a a an pe 
House, Seasgill, nr Haversham .. 


School, Westfield, Woking.. 


Drying Closets, Plumstead In- 

firmary, Woolwich.. ¢ op 
Road Materials, Birkenhead .. 
Sewerage Works, Middleton, 


Lancs. 
Sewer Outfall Works, Deal 


South Wing, Cloak Rooms, 
Schools, Worthing aie Pe. 
Sewerage Works, Longridge, nr 
Preston ae ae iis vs 
Alterations, Schools, Hanley, 
Staffs. .. Le a 53 af 
Two Houses, Barnsley 


Houses (3), Booth Town, Halifax 


Dwellings, Newquay, Cornwall .. 
Shelter, Morral-gardens, Penzance 


Hotel, Verney Junction, Bucking- 
ham .. on Sc, te an 
Six Cottages, Canterbury .. 


Painting, Manchester 


Sewage Disposal Works, Bury, 
Lancs, OD oe 3 ars 
Repairs to Public Buildings (3 
years), London District... yy 
Temporary Steel and Iron Build- 
ing, People’s Palace, Mile End- 
road, E. Sn ts ae ae 
Shop and Warehouse, ‘Abersychan 


Factory, nr Pellon Station, Halifax 


Alterations, Vron School, Llan- 
gollen.. “i os ie ne 
Wood Paving, Margate 


Ale Stores, Watford.. 


Sewage Works, Whitworth, nr 
Rochdale... ac Se é 
Extending Platform Roof, New- 
bury Station.. _ aes a 
Sewers, Southall, Middlesex 
Underground Conveniences, 
Southend-on-Sea .. Hp 
Sewers, Southend-on-Sea .. 


Sewers, West Quay District, 
Southampton a4 we 
Sewers, Watford 


Extension of Sewers, Wrexham.. 


Hospital for Infectious Diseases, 
Mill Hill, Huddersfield .. % 
People’s Palace, Bridlington Quay 


Tower and Spire, Clonakilty 
Church, co Cork .. on ia 
Alterations, Swan Inn, Leeds 


Street Works, Bedlington, North- 

umberland .. “<p fe ny 

Read Works and Paving, Fulham 
.W. 


Reservoir, Fowey 


Church Works, Ballylinney, Ire- 
land .. of ho a5 a 
Church School, Blackhill, Durham 


Boiler House, Kingsbridge 


Farm House and Buildings, Mar 
ket Weighton, Wold, Yorks 

Inland Revenue and Bankruptcy 
Offices, Bristol. 

Gymnasium, Grammar Schools, 
Saffron Walden .. ne 30 

Street Works and Drainage, 
Halifax ~ : at 

House, Dinas Powis, Cardiff 


Alterations, Schools; Market 
Drayton .. 55 & BX 
Alterations, Finnington Hospital, 
Blackburn .. oa on ate 
Lamp Columns (iron), London, N. 


Main Sewerage Works, Berk- 
hamsted__.. 6 on 
Hospital Buildings, Leeds.. y 
Works and Repairs, Hampton 
Ct., Kew & Richmond Districts 
Alterations, Police Station, Barry 
Docks.. " sis aa es 
Reservoir, Neath, Wales . Ar 
Aqueduct, Water Contract, No. 3, 
Birmingham... : 7 = 
Wooden Bridge over River 
Dornnec, Bucharest, estimate 


82,80ef, 
Houses (4), Belfast 
Pavilion, Cricket Ground, Harro- 
gate .. an ny =f : 
Eight Shops. Hotel and Stabling, 
Henley-on-Thames ae iS 
Stables, Rawtenstall, Lancs 


For Whom. can be obtained. 
Corporation E. Buckham, Town Hall, Ipswich. 
— W. Watkins, 2, Dynevor-terrace, 
‘ Nelson, nr Treharris, Wales. 
Corporation G. B. Nalder, Municipal Offices, 


Urban District Council. 

Burntwood School 
Board aS a 

Co-operative Society, 
Ltd 


Rotherham Burial Board 


Sheffield & Hallamshire 
Property Co., Ltd. .. 
Urban District Council 
Southall and Norwood 
Urban District Council 


Lancashire County 
Council . Ae As 
Mr. J. German .. AG 


Woking School Board.. 


Guardians 
Union 

Corporation 

Corporation 


Woolwich 


Corporation 
Committee 


Urban District Council. 


Corporation 
Messrs. F. Higgens and 
Co. BD ie ae 


" Lancs, and Yorks. Rail- 


way Company ., 
Sewage Committee 


Official 


Committee EastLondon 
Exhibition ot ae 


Abersychan Co-opera- 
tive Society, Ltd. 


Liangollen School 
Board . ws ae 
Town Council 
Benskin’s Watford 
Brewery Ltd... = 
Whitworth District 
Council... Ss ae 
Great Western Railway 
Company ei a 
Urban District Council 
Corporation ae te 
Corporation 
Corporation 
Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 
Corporation 
Company .. 
Messrs. Conbrough and 
0. ont i iv 
Urban District Council 
Vestry 
St. Austell Rural Dis- 
trict Council .. a 
Presbyterian Church .. 


Guardians .. 

Government 
Governors.. 

F. W. Smart 
Managers, 


Schools .. 
Health Committee 


National 


Vestry of St. Mary, 
Islington Se te 
Rural District Council.. 


Corporation 
Government 


Glamorgan County 
Council .. a ae 


Corporation ne 
Corporation 


Mr. R. Whitaker 


Southampton. 


E, P. W, Hughes, East Grinstead. 
J. R. Winterton, Cannock Wood, 
Rugeley. 

T. Roderick, Architect, Ashbrook 
House, Clifton-street, Aberdare. 
E. Isle Hubbard, Moorgate-street, 

Rotherham, 
G. A.. Wilde, Architect, Bank- 
i a Sheffield. 
G.C. James, Clerk, Merthyr Tydfil. 
H.R. Filkin, Engineer, Southall. ~ 


C. S. Nelson, Architect, Sun-build- 
ings, Park-row, Leeds. 

Col. Moorsom, -County Offices, 
Preston. 

John Banks, 14,  Finkle-street, 
Kendal. 

Wilman and Street, Church-street, 
Godalming. 

T. Culter, Union Ofhces, Woolwich, 


Alrred Gill, Town Hall, Birkenhead, 
F. Entwistle, Town Hall, Middle- 


ton. 

T. C. Golder, Borough Engineer, 
Deal. 

A. Kemp Potter, Architect, 15, 
Hertford-road, Worthing. 

J._ Lukes, District Council Offices, 
Longridge, nr Preston. 

A. Scrivener and Sons, Architects, ~ 
Hanley. ; 
Wade and Turner, Architects, 10, 
Titt-street, Barnsley. * 
Medley Hall, Architect, 29, North- 

gate, Halifax. 
W. J. Jenkins, Architect, Bodmin. 
F. H. Cornish, Clerk, Public Build- 
ings, Penzance 
Secretary, West-street, Bucking- 


am. 
F. Amos, 3, The Parade, Canter- 


bury. 

C. W. Bayley, Hunt's Bank, Man- 
chester, 

John Haslam, Town Clerk, Bury, - 
Lancs. 

R. B. Brett, H.M. Office of Works, - 
12, Whitehall place, S.W. 

W. D. Caroe, Architect, 8a, White- 
hall-place, S.W. : 


+ Maggs, Secretary, Glasgow 
House, Abersychan. 
Raymond Berry, Architect, Arcade- 
chambers, Halifax. } 
Davies and Moss, Architects, Wrex- 


am. 
A. Latham, 15, Cecil-square, Mar- 


gate. 

G. Adlam and Sons, Engineers 
Bristol. - 

Owen March, District Council 
Offices, Whitworth, nr Rochdale. 

G. K. Mills Paddington Station, 
London, W. 

H. R. Filkin, Surveyor, Southall. 

W. Gregson, Town Clerk, South- 
end-on-Sea. 

W. Gregson, Town Clerk, South- 
end-on-Sea. 

G. B. Nalder, Municipal Offices, 
Southampton. 

H, Morten Turner, 14, High-street, 
Watford. 

J. Oswald Bury, Union Offices 
Wrexham, 

Bre Lae Town Hall, Hudders- 
e. 


J. Earnshaw, Architect, Wellington- 
road, Bridlington Quay, 

G. C. Ashlin, Architect, 7, Dawson- 
street, Dublin. 

Thos. Winn, Architect, 90, Albion- 
street, Leeds. 

C. D. Forster, 24, Grainger-street 
West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

W. J. H. Denselow, Town Hall, 
Walham Green, 

John Stephens, St. Austell. 

Rev. J. F. Williams, Ballylinney 
Manse, Ballyclare. 

We aatseacles 10, West View, Black- 
bill. 

J. H. Square, Clerk, Miller's court, 
Kingsbridge. p - 

Hawe and Foley, North Bar-street, 
Beverley. 

R. B. Brett, Secretary, H.M. Office 

of Works, 12, Whitehall-place,S.W. 

Ackland and Son, Solicitors Saffron 
Valden. 

C. F. Horsfall and Sons, Lord-street 
Chambers. Halifax. 

W. H. Dashwood Caple, Architect, 
x, St. John-square, Cardiff. 

F. R. Twemlow, Peatswood, Market 
Drayton. 
. M. Lund, Municipal Offices, 
Blackburn 

W. F. Dewey, Clerk, Vestry Hall, 
Upper-street, Islington, N. . 

S. Stallon, Board Room, Berkham- 
sted 

Town Clerk, Leeds. 

Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
tz, Whitehall-place, S.W. - 

W. E. R. Allen, Meade! Offices, 
Westgate-street, Cardiff. 

C. E. Curtis, Town Clerk, Neath, 

E. O. Smith, Town Clerk, Bir- 
mingham, 


Ministry of Public Works, Bucharest, 
Roumania. 

T. Roe, Architect, Granville-build- 
ings, 13a, High-street, Belfast. ~ 
Geo, Bland, Architect, James-street, | 

Harrogate. 
Wm. Theobalds, Architect, 26, 
Budge-row, Cannon-street, E.C, 
Chas. Parsons, Architect, 9, Grim- 


shaw-street, Burnley. ~ ee eee 
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CONTRACTS OPEN — continued. | 
| 
| 
| | F Whom Forms of Tender | 
Debace Work to be Executed. For Whom. ert ee Re ab tained: | 
| | 
No Date. Shed, Hammer-lane, Rochdale .. — J. , Stott, 114, Molesworth-street, | 
Rochdale. cate 
as Salvation Army Building, Shaw Shaw Citadel Co. Alex. Gordon, 107, Victoria-street, | 
and Rochdale me Oo “e E.C. : ; | 
= Cottages, Woking .. on Mr. W. Russell .. R. Clamp, Architect, Woking. 
— House, Aberdare .. Ki aw — Morgan, Elford and Kinshole | 
Architects, Aberdare. : 
= Extension and Alterations, Bel- Mr. Wm. O’Neil.. W. J. Moore, Architect, Whitehall- | 
PASE s,s ate 6 eer s oe buildings, Ann-street, Belfast. _ | 
— Salvation Army Buildings, Ashley- — Alex. Gordon, 107, Queen Victoria- | 
road, Bristol.. a ak Ge street, E.C, 
—_ Houses (13), St. Matthew-street, = M. Watson, St. Matthew - street, 
Burnley Fe a “ Se Burnley. f ' 
= House and Shop, Chelmorton, nr — Garlick and Flint, Architects, Ter- 
Buxton Be ai a Sh race-road, Buxton. — 
— Roman Catholic Church, Grant- — James Hart, Architect, Corby, | 
ham .. nis ; ole we Grantham, : | 
_ Four Houses, Park-avenue, Harro- Mr. Fredk. Mudd H. E. and A. Bown, Architects, 
PAIS cw ore Pima y; wee piutd ae 
— hapel, Grove-road, Harrogate .. — . J. Morley, Architect, 269, Swan- 
Shee nf Arcade, Bradford. _ 
- Residence, Duchy-road, Harro- _—. E. J. Dodgshun, Architect, 3, East- 
gate .. it e. “ oof parade, Leeds. cs 
-- Additions, Portram House, Mary- — A ues ee Co., Solicitors, Mary- 
borough, Iréland .. se a orough. : 
— Additions, Southbrook Mills, a John Barker, Town Hall, Mirfield. 
Mirfield, Yorks. .. ae 4s é 
—_ Houses (4), Nottingham ee A. H: Goodall, Architect, Market- 
street, Nottingham. — 
— - Alterations, Cowgate, Peter- Messrs. C. F. Thomson J. G. Stallebrass, Architect, North- 
borough .. Sts a : and Co... ne ad street, Peterborough. 
_ Six Cottages, Church-street, St. —- Mr. Sharpe, Stanhope-road, St. 
Albans, Albans. f 
= Showrooms, Teignmouth .. — S. Dobell, Architect, Exeter. 
_ Paving Streets, Manchester oe | a John H. Pemberton, 23a, Brazenose- 
street, Manchester. 
— Residence, Ilkley a Isitt, Adkin and Hill, Architects, 
Prudential-buildings, Bradford. 
COMPETITIONS. 
Date E ‘ 
Designs to Designs required. Amount of Premium, By whom Advertised. 
be sent in. 
Feb. 8 Club House, St. Annes-on-Sea, #20, £15, Hto .. Hon. Secretary, Golf Club, St. 
Cost, £7,000 (Chas, Heathcote, Annes-on-Sea. 
| Assessor) .. An 0 ie i : | 
iy EA Isolation Hospital, Christchurch, Not stated.. A, Druitt, High - street, Christ | 
Hants... ie as ate church, | 
wr ats Sewerage Scheme, Aldridge, eye Aol ee A. H. Lewis 1, Leicester-street, 
Walsall 5 on 26 <a Walsall. | 
ig WEES Public Hall, Edzell, Scotland > Not stated.. J. Shiel, Solicitor, Brechin. 
ets Sewerage Scheme, Pelsall and c A. Lewis, 1, Leicester-street, | 
Rushall, Walsall .. 5d . #z0and 415... Walsall. 
19 | Municipal Buildings, Cleethorpes Pop ine ony Ano B. Greaves, Clerk, Cleethorpes Dis- 
HY trict Council, Cleethorpes. | 
Mar.. 2 Board School, Rose-grove, Burn- Not stated Joshua Rawlinson, Burnley School | 
ley, (Local Competition).. of Board Offices. 
14 Workhouse, Infirmary, &c., Don- #100, 450, 420.. F. E. Nicholson, Union Offices, | 
ip caster.. aa ae cif Ae Doncaster. 
July L Railway Station, Luxemburg .. 4,000f., 2,000f., 1,000f. .. Municipal Authorities, Luxemburg. 
No date Kursaal, Winter Gardens, Chelten- #100 5 E. T. Brydges, Municipal Offices, 
ham_.. = nin os He, Cheltenham. 
‘ was found an entry, ‘Miles Atkinson, 409, 
Trade and Crait. Packington Street, Islington,” and on inquiry 
there it was found that the place was a fried fish 
: shop, and that Wells had lived there. It turned 
HEAVY SENTENCE ON AN ARCHITECT. out that the prisoner had paid in respect of the 
Ake land and work in connection with i 
Ar the Central - Criminal Court, Kent Febe? but ihad He! meat Pobeibed a a Chae 
Pinchbeck, an Architect, of York Street, ied: 


Adelphi, was charged with obtaining by false 
pretences large quantities of building materials 
from different builders with intent to defraud. 
Mr. Elliott and Mr Drummond prosecuted, and 
Mr. Rooth defended. The prisoner in 1894 
acquired some property at Northwood, near 
Harrow, and proceeded an once to lay it out 
for building purposes. He then invited Mr. 
Charles Eves, builder, Watford, to contract for 
the erection of houses on some of the plots. A 
similar invitation was extended to Messrs. Lark 
and Sons, Fore Street; Mr. George Wilkinson, 
Notting Hill; and Messrs. Scanlan and Hayes, 
Lower Mortlake Road, Richmonde. In each 
case the prisoner represented that he was acting 
as the agent of a wealthy gentleman named 
Miles Atkinson, who lived at Blackheath. In 
-the case of Messrs. Lark they required further 
references, and were referred to a Mr. Jellicoe, 
a solicitor in Queen Victoria Street, whose 
statements induced them to go on with their 
contract. When the instalments became due 
they failed to get any money. In the case of 
Mr. Eves, he did £370 more work than he was 
paid for; in Messrs. Scanlan and Haye’s case 
the money received fell short of the value of the 
work done by £240. Messrs. Lark and Co. did 
work to the value of £248 12s. under one con- 
tract, and £120 under another. On inquiry, 
Miles Atkinson could not be found at the 
address in the Queen’s Road, Blackheath, and 
when the accused was before the magistrates, 
under that name a man presented himself as 
the prisoner’s bail, but the detectives in the case 
recognised the man as Charles Wells, and said 


that he was a bookmaker’s tout. Onthe prisoner | 


’ 


on ground rents, &c., by way of mortgage and 
in other ways, £4,030. Mr. Rooth, in defence, 
urged that the indebtedness of the prisoner was 
the subject of a civil action only. The jury 
found the prisoner guilty of obtaining credit by 
fraud, and Mr. Justice Hawkins passed a 
sentence of 18 months’ hard labour. 


COMPENSATION CASES IN MANCHESTER, 


An inquiry has been held under the Lands 
Clauses Act by Mr. F. Mellor, assessor, with 
a special jury, to determine the amount of 
compensation to be paid by the Manchester 
Corporation with respect to land and property 
which are to be appropriated by the Corpora- 
tion for the purpose of street improvements. 
The claimants (Messrs. W, H. Manser and G. 
T. Wilson) were represented by Mr. Sutton, 
and Mr. Ambrose, Q.C., M.P., appeared for the 
Corporation, The property in question is 
situated in Rowe Street and Gaythorn Street, 
and the only point to be decided was the value 


_of the land itself, as it was not disputed that 


the buildings erected thereon were, in their 
present condition, almost useless. ‘On behalf 
of the claimants it was contended that the 
value of the land had been greatly increased 
owing to its situation with regard to the rail- 
way and the Ship Canal. It was estimated by 
several witnesses to be worth 3,000, at a 
valuation of £6 per square yard, but the 
Corporation valued it at £4 per square yard. 
After consultation, the jury valued the property 
at £5 per square yard, and awarded the 
claimants the sum of £2,322 5s. The next case 


was of a similar character. The claimant was 
Mr. Edmund Thomas, and the property was 
situated in the same neighbourhood. It was 
valued by the claimant at £6 per square yard, 
and over £2,000 was claimed as compensation. 
The Corporation offered to pay a sum which 
was equivalent to a valuation of £4 per square 
yard. The jury assessed the amount of com- 
pensation to be paid at £1,400. 


DUNDEE TOWN COUNCIL AND PAVIORS’ WAGES. 


At a meeting of the Works Committee of 
Dundee Town Council, Mr: Speed brought 
under consideration several questions regarding 
the paviors in the employment of the Corpora- 
tion which had been raised at a public meeting. 
He stated that he had communicated with Mr. 
Mackison on the subject, and had put to him 
the following questions :—(rt) Whether it was 
true that 2d. more per hour than the rate paid 
to Corporation workmen had been given by 
private contractors to paviors in their service ; 
(2) whether or not the Corporation had lately 
dismissed 60 of its men; and (3) whether it 
was a common occurrence for contractors 
under the Corporation to sub-let their con- 
tracts. The Burgh Engineer replied to the 
effect (1) that the standard rate of paviors’ 
wages in Dundee was similar to that which 
obtained in Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Greenock, 
and that during last summer a contractor in 
the city had paid od. per hour, but that that 
was done entirely with the view of getting work 
finished which required to be completed with 
the greatest expedition; further, that the con- 
tractor stated that he was quite entitled to give at 
whatever rate he felt inclined to fix in order to 
push on a job; (2) that about 60 men had 
recently been paid off, but that most of these 
had been employed over and above the ordi- 
nary staff during last summer with the view of 
carrying out some very urgent repairs on the 
carriageways within the city, and that as a 
matter of fact the staff at present was only 18 
less than the usual number; and (3) that, while 
the Burgh Engineer had power under the 
specification to allow a contractor to sub-let 
his work with his (Mr. Mackison’s) consent, he 
was not aware of any such contract having 
been so sub-divided. 


COMPETITION IN THE IRON TRADE, 


The competition which is at the present time 
so acutely felt in the iron ore trade, in con- 
sequence of the very large importation of 
Spanish and other foreign ores into this country, 
‘is having a serious effect on the native hematite 
iron ore trade of the north-west of England. 
Latterly, even in this district, Spanish ores 
have been largely imported to compete with 


‘the native product, and some of the firms in 


Furness and Cumberland are now using 20 to 
25 per cent. of foreign ore, although native 
hematite mines surround their blast furnaces. 
Spanish ores are quoted at 12s. per ton delivered 
at west coast ports, and the quality of the 
metal is higher than that of the home produce. 
It is felt that the only means by which raisers 
of iron ore in this country can successfully 
compete against foreign ore will be reduced 
railway charges and reduced royalty. 


FOREIGN CONTRACTS. 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
has received information respecting the follow- 
ing calls for tenders, papers relating to which 
can be seen at the Foreign Office, S.W., be- 
tween the hours of 11 and 6. Netherlands: 
Builders’ and house painters’ Stores. Tenders 
receivable at the Hague up to the rrth of 
February. Iron plates and materials for 
a Locomotive Shed and for goods vans for 
Netherland India. Tenders receivable at the 
Hague up-to the 12th of February. Egypt: 
Candles, brushes, rice, police clothing, saddlery, 
boots, blankets. Tenders receivable at Cairo 
up to various dates between the 3rd and the 
29th of February. 


WOOD PAVEMENT. 


The Andes has arrived from Western Australia 
with 845 loads of ‘“‘ Jarrahdale’’ Jarrah, con- 
signed to the order of Messrs. McLean Bros. 
and Rigg, Ltd., 1, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Liverpool Ruskin Society.—At a general 
meeting of this Society, held at the Lecture 
Room Free Library, Mr. W. Fyson Porter 
read a paper on “‘ The Art of Life,’ in antago- 
nism to infidelity in Art and Literature. The 
subject was thoughtfully and happily dealt 
with, 


The Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Newcastle.—A lecture was delivered by Mr. 
G. H. Blunden, on “ English Church Archi- 
tecture,’’ with lantern illustrations. There was 
a large audience. The chair was occupied by 
Mr. Nesbitt. The lecture was deeply interesting. 


Bradford Scientific Association.—At 
the recent meeting of this Association, Dr. J. 
Pitney Aston, medical officer of health, Eccles- 
hill, who gave a lecture on ‘‘ Lead-poisoning 
from Lead Water Services,” said that in the 
West Riding something like 700,000 persons 
were supplied with moorland waters, which 
freely dissolved lead. He strongly condemned 
the use of lead pipes and lead cisterns for water 
service, and said it was absurd and criminal to 
secure a pure water supply at great expense 
and then deliver it through poison-generating 
conduits. Dr. Aston supplemented his remarks 
by a few slides shown under the microscope, 
and by several practical tests with samples of 
water collected at different periods and from 
various sources. 


Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ 
Society.—A paper was read on Thursday 
before the members of this Society, by Mr. W. 
M. Binny, C.E., on ‘“ Hot-water Heating,”’ 
which was one of considerable interest, as it 
introduced to the notice of the public an im- 
proved method for doing this. The method 
advocated has recently been used in a new 
block of residential chambers very successfully. 
A discussion followed the reading of the paper, 
and among those who took part therein were 
Messrs. S. a Court, E. H. G. Brewster, W. 
Cooper Penn, W. H. Beanes, R. Killick, H. A. 
Parker, and F. R. Pennistan. 


KEYSTONES. 


TueE number of inhabited houses in London 
is estimated at about 548,300. 

A NEw and ingenious experiment is being 
carried out in Chicago in the shape of a Circu- 
lating Picture Gallery. 

THE original drawing for Sir John Tenniel’s 


fine cartoon of ‘‘ Ready ’’’ has been the object 


of much competition. 
by Mr. Ernest Hart. 

OnE of the most interesting of the old 
Churches in Dublin is St. Kevin’s, Camden 
Row (off Camden Street). It is supposed to be 
800 years old, and is in perfect preservation. 

At the Church of St. Edward the Confessor, 
Dringhouses, York, a new Reredos has been 
erected to the memory of the late Mr. George 
Oldfield by members of the family. 

Tue work of restoring the Cynfaen Memorial 
Chapel, near Holywell, which was partially 
wrecked by lightning, has just been commenced. 
The Chapel is built on the Penyball Mountain, 


It has been purchased 


At Mode Wheel, the Foreign Animals Wharf 
on the Ship Canal, built by the Manchester 
Corporation, is expected to be ready for use 
in the spring. There will be lairage room 
for 1,000 head of cattle. _— 

Tue promoters of the London and South 
Wales Railway Bill have come to an important 
agreement with the Great Western Railway 
Company which has already resulted in the 
decision not to proceed any further with their 
Bill in the ensuing Session of Parliament. 

Ar Dover, as part of the National Harbour 
scheme at that port, the surveys for which are 
now advancing towards completion, the War 
Office authorities have decided to further 
strengthen the military fortifications by the 
construction of two or three Forts on the 
heights to the eastward of the town. It is 
stated that two Forts are to be commenced at 
an early date on the cliffs near the site of the 
Convict Prison. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 


be sent to ‘‘The Editor.’’ No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for the’ 
work. 


BEVERLEY.—Accepted for alterations, &c., to house and shop, 
Market-place, for Messrs..G. Hobson and Son.- Messrs. Hawe and 
Foley, architects, North Bar-street, Beverley. Quantities not 
supplied ;— 

Pape, George, Walkergate, Beverley #152 10 Oo 


BRENTFORD.—For alterations and _re-decorations to ‘‘ The 
White Hart,” for Messrs. Fuller and Co., Griffin Brewery, Chiswick. 
Mr. J. Hume, architect and surveyor, Chiswick :— 


Hunt: ss .- #164 | Dorey and Son +» 156 
Rogers 158 | Foord and Son ele RS 
Barnes 158 

BRENTFORD.—For alterations and re-decorations to 


“The 

Bull,” for Messrs. Fuller and Co., Griffin Brewery, Chiswick. Mr. J. 

Hume, architect and surveyor, Chiswick :— 

Hunt .. i ..| .....+..4123| Adamson and Son.. -- $119 
BROMLEY (Kent).—For the execution of sewerage works, 


Crofton, for the Rural District Council of Bromley, Kent. Messrs. 
Sams and Son, C.E., 18, Great George-street, Westminster, 


Botterill, W. J. --47,810 | Adams, Thomas .. ++ 45,084 
Trueman, J. C. +» 7,320 | Calley, A. T. niet Me seceaisieeS} OOO. 
Gloag, Joseph 5,902 | Iles, Edmund, Mitcham 

Wilkinson Bros. .. 5,804 Common, Surrey *.. 4,800 
Band, John.. 5,554 | Jackson, John > 4,749 
Osenton, George.. 5,449 | Fry Brothers zeus ve 4,577 
Bell, George .. 5,333 | Woodham, William 4,397 


* Accepted. 


CHINGFORD.—For new drainage and other alterations, improve- 
ments and additions, at Little Friday hill, for Messrs. Budd, Brodie 
and Hart, Bedford-row, W.C. Mr. Chas. E. Gretton, A.M.I.C.E., 
surveyor, of London and Selhurst :— 

Winser and Co.,52,Buckingham Palace-road, S.W.(accepted) 4125 


HALIFAX.—Accepted for alterations, &c., to school buildings, 
Caddy Field, for the School Board. Mr. J. F. Walsh, architect, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank chambers, Halifax. Quantities by 
the architect :— 

Rushworth and Firth, New Bank, Halifax, plastering 
and slating ss ee as ae a «. 140 

HEREFORD.—For alterations to ‘‘ The Cuzens,” for Mr. Eustace 

Ingram. Mr. Leonard V. Hunt, A.R.I.B.A., architect :— 


Lewis andCo. .. --4365 0 | Lloyd (accepted) « $290 0 
Bowers, 5. .) ©. «> 343 51 
LEEK.—Business premises for Messrs. Overfield and Co. Messrs. 


W. Sugden and Son, architects, Leek and Hanley. Quantities by 
the architects :— : 


Contract tr. 
ComesyCrsramare ..4495 | Grace. Thomas +» 450 
Salt, Sampson .. 490 | Fielding, John... .. .. 446 
Heath, Jas., +» «+ 453] Hall, Wm. (accepted) .. 423 

Contract 2 (Woodwork). 
The Proprietors execute themselves. 

Contract 3. 
Barr.... -- 4214 10 0 | Stevenson «- $169 10 O 
Robinson +. 188 15 0] Heath ss I16F 10 “0 
Ratcliffe.. 186 T5\°O'|: Bre War! sce ces Fas 150 0 0 
Phillips .. 184 15 o | Cading (accepted) 149 0-0 


LEIGH (Lancs.).—Accepted for the construction of a barrel 
culvert on the sewage farm, for the Leigh and Atherton Joint 
Sewerage Board. Messrs. Banks, Fairclough and Stephen, 
engineers, Leigh :— 


Bell, George, 29, Corporation-street, Manchester 41,153 Tg 5; 
LLANDAFF.—For the erection of school buildings, for the 


LONDON.—For the erection of an additional pavilion at the 
Infirmary, High-street, Homerton, N:E., for the Hackney Union 
Guardians. Mr. W. <A. Finch, architect, 76, Finsbury pavement, 
E.C. Quantities by Mr. R. J. Stamp, 116, Evering-road, Stoke 


Newington, N. :— 

Davenport, W. J.  ..434,000. o| Kirk and Randall ..430,461 0 
Nightingale, B. E. 341735 o| Wall, H.,and Co: ~~. 29,956 o 
Symes, Albert E. 34,640 o| Thoday, Francis, and 

Shurmar, Wm. .. .. 32,877 0 C0. Ltd oa sees 20,852 0 
Chessum J., and Sons 32,099 0| Ramble,T.R.,16,Rhyl- 

Holt, W., and Sons 31,229 Io street,KentishTown* 28,731 0 


* Accepted. 
LONDON.—For paving Waller-road, for the Greenwich Board of 


Works. Mr. James R. Heward, road surveyor :— : 

Fry Bros, +s s6 eo «41,998 | Mowlem, J., and Co... ..41,022 
Robertson and Grant 1,387 | Woodham, Henry; 120, 
Catley, A. T. 55 1,150 Blackheath Hill* .. .. 1,016 
Wadey, William .. 1,075 * Accepted, 


LON DON.—For new factory, for Messrs. R. H. and S. Rogers, at 
Cliftonville, Bolena-road, Bermondsey. Mr. F. W. Ledger, archi- 


tect. Quantities by Mr. W. Burrell :— 

Harboro.. .. .. .. . $%1,792|Holtand Son .. .. ..4%,550 
Scharien andCo.. .. 4. 1,683 | Woodward andCo. .. .. 1,530 
Goad aves se 1,642 | Richardson, J. O.* ., 1,444 
Greenwood 1,56 * Accepted, 


LON DON.—For the erection of new mission hall at Nunhead, for 
the Trustees of the Cheltenham College Mission. Messrs, C. and A. 
N. Innes, architects. Quantities by Mr. G. Silvester :— 


Downs 5 .- 4765 | Hart Bros. +8713 

Marsland .. 935 | Dalaam = <\.c. dstecses oh em, 

Parker «» 719] Richardson, J. O.*.. .. ./ 630 
* Accepted. : 


LONDON.—Accepted for pulling down and rebuilding No. 65_ 
and 67, St. John-street, Clerkenwell, E.C. Quantities supplied ;— 
Richardson, J. O., Albert Works, Peckham 5 + H1,538 


LONDON.—For proposed two new shops at High-street, Plum- 
stead, S.E. Mr. J. O. Cook, architect, Woolwich. No quantities 


supplied :— 

Richardson, J. O. .- 41,658 | Foreman «+ 41,387 
Sendford amals »» -1,539.| Kettly 1,375 
Hodge 1,410 


LONDON.—For the supply of 3,000 ft. granite (Guernsey) kerb, 
for the Greenwich Board of Works. Mr. James R. Heward, road 
surveyor :— 

Per foot run. 
6 by 12. 12 by 8. 
s. d. s. 


Griffiths, William ., an os us oe de tig 
Woodham, Henry jae sie so oe ee 1 8 
Fry Brothers a5 es a3 as aie 44 X Go 
Mowlem, John, and Co., Grosvenor Wharf, 

Westminster (accepted) oan oes a £8 


LONDON.—For rebuilding No. 106, Great Portland-street, W., 
for Mrs. J. King. Mr. C. Worley, architect. Quantities by Mz. 


R. C. Gleed :— a 
Greenwood, J. +. »+2,655 | Courtney and Fairbairn .. £2,289 
Downs, Ws. cs 0) 00% «02,4861 WeeDDEi ns mina Sheree » 2,280 
Lawrance and Sons .. 2,441 
Sanitary Work. , 
Fleming eS 35 an i me on -- 256 13 0 


LONDON.—For paving and making-up Waller-road (further 
portion), Nunhead, in the Parish of St. Paul, Deptford, for the Board 
of Works for the Greenwich District :— z 


Fry Brosy 2. ~ ‘sie, se 7 1,988 (WW Rey ap nee 361,070 
Robinson and Grant .. 1,387 | Mowlem and Co. °.. 1,022 
Catley Painters a5 3,150 | Woodham, Henry* ., .. 1,016 


* Accepted. 


LONDON.—For fitting up an electrical wiring installation, with 
fittings, in the Chelsea Infirmary extension, Cale-street, Chelsea, for 
the Guardians of St. Luke, Chelsea. Messrs. Lansdell and Harrison, 
architects, 12, Compton-terrace, Highbury, N. :— 


Buckley and Beach ..4624 0 o| Dadge and Fraser ..£380 0 0 
Whiteley, Wm. .. 498 10 o| The Brush Engineer- . | . . 
Hailey and Co. 463 0 0 ing Co. sii Sho Reeio, AAG emo. 
Pettit and Hards 430 0 o| Spagnoletti & Crookes 350 0 o 
Benham and Sons 420 0 o| Seymour, W. ... .. 350 0 0 
Paterson and Cooper 407 5 o} HollingumandSaword 345 o o 
Fowler, Lancaster, and Graham and Biddle, 

CO. wa Sie) Rah’ Toh OOF. Rhee Oxford-street, W.*.. 338 12 6 


4 
* Accepted. 
LONDON.—For new shop front and alterations to 169, King- 


street, for Messrs. Beckett and Taverner, of 165, King-street. Mr. 
J. Hume, architect :— 
Brown vo Es -- 4196 | Pope and Co. «- $183 


LONDON.—For reconstructing the “‘ Jolly Gardeners” public- 
house into a private house, for Messrs. Fuller and Co., Griffin 
Brewery, Chiswick, Mr. Hume, architect and surveyor, 


Chiswick :— 
Leslie and Co. . .-4440 o| Gibbs, W. H., and Co. ..£373 0 
Adamson and Son .. 440 o| Chamberlin Bros. ... .. 369 10 
MANCHESTER.—For the execution of road works, Paradise 
street, &c., Eccles, and a street off Alexandra-road, Patricroft. Mr. 
J. Bowden, surveyor, 14, Ridgefield, Manchester :— ‘ 
Paradise-street. = 
Brown, Philips,and Co. £335 16 §4| Snape, Wm., and Sons£219 10 0 


Bozson, Geo. .._.. 300 © o| Jones, Robt. E., Patri- 
Henthorne, Edward .. 263 1 0 croft *:.. > ws G'ss br 285 Ol ro 
Johnson Bros. and 

Smith .. 220 0 0 


Alexandra-road. . m 
Brown, Philips, and Co.£74 14 9| Snape, Wm., and Sons £49 6 2 
Henthorne, Edward .. 63 5 o| Johnson Bros. and 
Bozsonj'Geo:).2, 2% <a (60) 34.6 Smith, Patricroft* .. 45 6 9 
Jones, Robt. B.fs._ 25 sr) -olro, 
* Accepted. 


MARGATE (Kent).—For the erection of six shops and stabling 
in Northdown-road, for Mr. Nathaniel Abrahams. 
Graves, architect, Winchester House, Old Broad-street, London, 


. 2 Governors of Howell's Gl. E.C. Quantities by Mr. R. W. Griffiths, 22, Henrietta-street, 
which stands at an altitude of some goo ft. | Halliday, architect, 14, nih cee Cardiff. Quantities ee <7 1 NO ae Padget, E 
above the sea level. Le Bont Ricle, Cee High-street, Cardiff :— Macin WwW. 2 soe eget 2 hee ode Tee ey Siecle 
noxand Wells ..£1,715 0 o| Williams, Watkin ..£1, Be hey eens Lo) 9 Et aad ee ps 
THE London County Council has authorised Foe ea ees ae Sa Zoe o 0 SE ae re \__F sa f hop aiid’ stabhi 
. pton, S., 1,620 0 o| Powelland Mansfield 1,463 0 0 ent).—For the erection of one shop and stabling 
the expenditure of £21,000 for the purchase of Davies, John E. .. 1,575 0 of Lewis, Owen .. .. Laas oo in Northdown-road, for Mr. Lewis Myers. Mr. Walter Graves, 
the property known as Aske’s Schools, Hoxton, wees Band Sons 1,568 o o| Davies, David.. .. 1,435 0 0 architect, Winchester House, Old Broad-street, London, E.C. 
. : *y 4° . eye saman, -» jun. < Pie = lek 
with a view to the buildings being utilised as a wooadey ee re : colberng, amas y- 1,416 19 0 Gueiuties by Mr. R. W. Griffiths, 22, Henrietta-street, aig 
Municipal Technical School, and the play- Williamsand Thomas 1,545 0 o| Cardiff (accepted) 1,283 9 6 Martin, W. W. .. » £1,087] Padget, FE. 2. lo. .. £2,000 
ground $9 public poke sieel Jones and oe 1,490 0 ©} Coxand Bards.. .. 1,281 11 0 Brown, J., a So: 1,054] Paramorand Sons .. .. 965 
6 illiams an oare 1,483 0 0 Denne, Wok. sass 1,043 i 
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